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PREFACE TO FIRST EDITION 


t 


A t a time wlieii tlie systematic study of Knglisli liistory is every day attiact- 
ing tlie interest of an ever- widening circle of readers, it is somewliat 
remarkable that there should be no convenient handbook to the whole su iject. 
The present publication is an attempt to supply this deficiency, so lar as it can 
be supplied by a work which is intended to be useful ratlier tliau exhaustne. 
It is scarcely possible that everything relating directly or indiivctly to a subject 
so vast and so ill-defined as the history of a great people and a great empire 
could be included within the compass of eleven hundred moderate-sized ]iages. 
The compilers of a concise historical dictionary must be content to make a 
selection from the materials at their command. The luesent work is not an 
encyclopiedia, and the editor are aware that many things arc omitted from it 
which might have been included, had its limits been wider, ami its aim niore 
ambitious. But they hope that the general reader, as well as the sp(*eial student 
of the history of the British Empire, will find this volume a convenient auxiliary 
to his studies; ami tliey are sanguine enougli to anticipate that it will iill a gap 
on his bookslielves not at present occupied by any single book of refeience. 
Dictionaries of biography already exist in abundance ; handbooks and 

chronology are common and familiar things; manuals of English histoi), 
political and constitutional, of all sizes and all degrees of merit, are at the easy 
command of the reading public ; and it is possible, by diligent search, to discover 
works on English bibliographv, and even on the bibliogi*aphy of English history. 
But if a gi-oat Ixiok is a great evil, a gi-eat many books are assuredly a greater. 
The most earnest student cannot be expected to read bis history with a dozen 
manuals and works of reference at his elbow, in case lie should be in doubt as 
to a fact, or should require to verify a date, to gain some information ou a 
constitutional point, to satisfy himself as to the sequence of events at one ot the 
epochs of our annals, or to find out the autliorities for a particular period. 
To produce a book which should give, as concisely as possible, just the informa- 
tion, biographical, bibliographical, clironological, and constitutional, that the 
reader of Engli.sh history is likely to want, is what is here attempted. 

In deciding what should or should not find a place in these jiages the Editors 
have tried to keep in view the probable needs of modern readers. Practical con- 
venience has guided them in the somewhat arbitrary selection they liave been 
compelled to make; and with a view to this end they have not hesitated to 
some slight changes of plan which suggested themselves in the course ot tlie 
work. In the biographical department names of purely personal and literary 
interest liavc been omitted, and the biographies have been written throughout 
from tlie historical standpoint. No attempt is made to supplant otlier Diction- 
aries devoted solely to biography ; but tlie reader will, it is liopeU, nc sii 
information about every prominent personage to be of use to him in Ins histo- 
rical studies, wliile the references to authorities which accompany all the more 
important articles will show him where to go if he desires to pursue his inquiries 
further. In the older “ Helps to English Histoiy,” such as that ot Heyliii, space 
equal to the whole of this work is devoted to genealogies and to tlie lists ot 
Se holdei-s of public offices and dignities. In the present volume relatively 
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1 i ' * H'lio of the ffrent fuinilies und 

Httle S|«0e is -ivoii to those sul.|octs. Hu „ n ‘ well-known 

the onloi- of Orticial succession arc very fullt wolk occasion 

anil easily accessilile works. A liioclerii stuileiit is like y . ■ s„,,„,,aries 

for the iccoiiiits of the erowtii of Kiiglisli institiitiolis. ali.l 
of ereat eporhs in our history, iiml of the relations of the coiinti \ witli 
powei-s, v liieli occupy a consiiierahle portion of these pages. In lese ms 
t is hopeil also that the hiblioKrapliical * of 

on AiiTnoitrriKs on English llisroRV (page la.), .^e foun ■ of considerable 

value, even hv those who can lay claim to some historical scholarshu . 

It is pcrlians nec.‘s.sary to say tl.at tliough “ English on the tit c-pap of 
this work is to he umlerstood in its wklest ami least exact sense : and tliough the 
doings of Englishmen, Scotsmen, Irishmen, and Welshmen at all placp and 
periods iwsfri cst Jnrrafjo yet that very iimcli more attention is devoted 

U) the historv of England than to that of Scotlaml, Ireland, ^\ale.s, and the 
Colonics. Selection being iiievitahlo it the book were not to sacrifice its chief 
recominei idation. that of pmctical utility, it is felt that the rule adopted, tliough 
illogical, is the one likelv to promote the greatest convenience of the greatest 
iiumbm* of readers. It lias been thouglit advisable to bring the book down to our 
ow’u dav : but verv recent events have lieeu treated more brielly tluin those of 
more remote periods, and only those living and recently' deceased statesmen have 
been includeil, concerning wliom there can bo no reasonable doubt that their 
names have a right to appear in a Dictionary’ of English History’. For obvious 
reasons no articles on living historians have been given, tliougli it is hoped tluit 
full justice is ilone to their works in the bibliogniphical notes. 

To save space, and to secure somewhat more adecpiate treatment, it lias often 
been thought better to group the various ilivisions of a large subject into one 
article, rather than to discuss them .separately in a number of short ones. Here, 
again, the rnh? followed is somewhat arliitrary. Ihit a reference to tlie Index 
will generally show the reader wliere to look in i‘ase he does not final the title he 
is in search of in its proper place. 

Such merits as this volume may be found to possess are due in great measure 
to tlie able staff of contributors who have given it tlieir invaluable aid. 
lo a I of them the Editors liave to render their grateful thanks. For many 
useful suggestions and much kindly interest displayed in the progress of the 
work, they have to acknowledge their obligations to Dr Mnndpl 



constantly and most kindly placed tlie benefits of his ytenre 'k ^ 
modern history at the seryice of tlie Editoi-s. Kuowled 
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Translation of the Great Charter of King John, granted Jane loth, 

A.D. 1215 , in the seventeenth Year of his lleign. 


J OHN, by the grace of God, king of England, lord of Ireland, duke of Nor- 
mandy and Aquitaine, and earl of Anjou, to all liis archbishops, bishops, 
abbots, earls, barons, justiciaries, foresters, sheriffs, commanders, officers, and to 
all his bailiffs and faithful subjects, wisheth health. Know ye, that wc, from our 
regard to God, and for the salvation of our own soul, and of the souls of our 
aucestoi-s, and of our heirs, to the honour of God, and the exaltation of holy 
church and amendment of our kingdom, by the advice of our venerable fathers, 
Stephen archbishop of Canterbury, primate of all England, and cardinal of the 
holy Homan church, Henry archbishop of Dublin, William of London, Peter of 
Winchester, Joceline of Bath and Glastonbury, Hugh of Lincoln, Walter of 
Worcester, William of Coventry, Benedict of Hocliester, bishops, master Pan- 
dulph, the pope’s sub-deacon and familiar, brother Eymcric master of the knights- 
templars in England, and of these noble persons, William Marischal earl of 
Pembroke, William earl of Salisbury, William earl of Warren, William earl of 
Arundel, Allan of Galloway constable of Scotland, Warin Fitz-Gerald, Peter 
Fitz-Herbert, Hubert de Burgh, steward of Poitou, Hugh de Nevil, Matthew 
Fitz-Herbert, Thomas Basset, Allan Basset, Philip de Albany, Robert de Rop[iel, 
John Marischal, John Fitz-Hugh, and of others of our liegemen, have granted to 
God, and by this our present charter, have confirmed, for us, and our heirs for 
ever: — Fii*st, That the English church shall be free, and shall have her whole 
rights, and her liberties unhurt; and I will this to be observed in such a manner 
that it may appear from thence, that the freedom of elections, which was reputed 
most necessary to the English church, which we granted, and by our charter 
confirmed, and obtained the confirmation of it from pope Innocent HI. before 
the rupture between us and our barons, was of our own free will. Which 
charter we shall observe ; and we will it to be observed, with good faith, by our 

heirs for ever. We have also granted to all the freemen of our kingdom, for 

us and our heirs for ever, all the underwritten liberties, to be enjoyed and held 

by them and their heirs, of us and our heirs. If any of our earls or barons, 

or others who hold of us in chief by military service, shall die, and at his death 
his heii* shall be of full age, and shall owe a relief, he shall have his inheritance 
for the ancient relief, viz. the heir or heirs of an earl, a whole earl’s barony, for 
one hundred pounds ; the heir or heirs of a baron, a whole barony for one 
hundred pounds * ; the heir or heira of a knight, a whole knight’s fee, for one 

* Thu u markt in Matthew Paris, which is probably the right reading. M. Paris, p. 176, col. L 
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■ ] f-liall give less, acconliiig to 

huiKlreJ sli.ll.ngs > .j ,uel. be under age, and in 

the ancient custom of fee. . iidioritanco without relief and 

waialshi^ when -e - age s ^ In- >..s .u|.o 

;:::r:ri;^m:;::::::;onah.e issue. a.u, — tdi" 

:;’we cou‘ uui the cus.od, of any such lauds to a shori.r, or to -'X " 
who is bound to answer to ns for the is,sues of then, and he shall make de 
tion or waste upon the ward-lands, we will recover damages from him, and the 

hinds shall be committed to two legal and discreet men of " 

answer for the issuos to us, or to him to whom we have assigned them and 
ranted or sold to anv one the custody of any such lands, and he shal make de- 
struction or waste, he shall lose the custody ; and it shall be committed to two 
le^l and discreet men of that fee. who shall answer to us, in like manner was 

Rjlid before. Besides, the warden, as long as lie liatli tlie custody of the lands, 

shall keep in order the houses, parks, warrens, ponds, mills, and other tiling 
belonging to them, out of their issues ; and shall deliver to the heir, wdieii he is 
at aue. his whole estate provided with ploughs and other implements of husbandry, 
according to what the season requires, and the profits of the lands can reasonably 
aflord.— — Heiis sliall be married without disparagement, and so that, before the 
marriage is contracted, it shall be notified to the relations of the heir by con- 
sanguinity. A widow, after the death of her luishand, shall immediately, and 

without difficulty, liave her marriage goods and her inheritance ; nor shall she 
give any thing for her dower, or her marriage goods, or her inheritance, which 
iier hushand and she held on the day of his death. And she may remain in her 
husband’s liouse forty days after his death, within which time her dower shall be 
assigned. No widow shall be compelled to marry hei-self while she chuscs to 
live without a husband, but so, that she shall give security that she will not 
marry hei'self, without our consent, if she holds of us, or without the consent of 

the lord of whom she holds, if she holds of another. Neither w’e nor our 

bailill's shall seize any land or rents for any debt, while the chattels of the debtor 
arc sufficient for the payment of the debt ; nor shall the sureties of the debtor be 


distrained, while the principal debtor is able to pay the debt: and if tb.e prin- 
cipal debtor fail in payment of the debt, not having wherewith to pay, the 
sureties shall answer for the debt; and if they please, they shall have the 
lands and rents of the debtor, until satisfaction bo made to them for the debt 
which they had before paid for him, unless the principal debtor can show that he 

is discharged from it by the said sureties. If any one hath borrowed any 

thing from the Jews, more or less, and dies before that debt is paid, the debt 
shall pay no interest as long as the heir shall be under age, of whomsoever he 
holds ; and if that debt shall fall into our hands, we will not take any thino-, 

except the chattels contained in the bond. And if any one dies indebted to 

the Jews, Ins wife shall have her dower, and shall pay nothing of that debt; 
and If children of the defunct remain who are under age, necessaries sliaU bo 
provided for them, according to the tenement which belonged to the defunct ; 
and out of the surplus the debt shall he paid, saving the rights of the lords of 
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tvJiom the hiuh are held. The same rules shall be observed with respect to 

debts owing to others than Jews. No scutage or aid shall be imposed, except 

by the common council of our kingdom, but for redeeming our body,— for making 
our eldest son a knight, and for once marrying our eldest daughter ; and for 
the.se only a reasonable aid shall be demanded. Tliis extends to tlie aids of tlio 

city of London. And the city of London shall have all its ancient liberties, 

and its free customs, as well by land as by water. Besides, we ^\^ll and gratit, 
that all other cities and burghs, and towns and sea-ports, shall have all their 

liberties and free customs. And to have a common council of the kingdom, 

to assess an aid, otherwise than in the three foresaid cases, or to assess a scutage, 
we will cause to be summoned the archbishops, bishops, earls, and gi'cater barons, 
personally, by our letters ; and besides, we will cause to be summoned in general 
by our sheriffs and bailiffs, all those who hold of us in chief, to a certain day, at 
the distance of forty days at least, and to a certain place ; and in all the letters 
of summons, we will express the cause of the summons ; and the summons being 
thus made, the business shall go on at the day appointed, according to the advice 
of those who shall be present, although all wlio had been summoned liave not 

come. We will not give leave to any one, for the future, to take an aid of 

his freemen, except for redeeming his own body, making his eldest son a knight, 

and marrying once his eldest daughter ; and that only a reasonable aid. Let 

none be distrained to do more service for a knight's fee, nor for any otlier free 

tenement, than what is due from thence. Common pleas shall not follow our 

court, but shall be held in some certain place. Assizes upon the writs of 

Novel desseisin, Mortdancester (death of the ancestor), and Darrein presentment 
(last pre.sentation), shall not be taken but in their proper counties, and in this 
manner. — We, or our chief justiciary when we are out of the kingdom, shall 
send two justiciaries into each county, four times a-year, who, ■with four kniglits 
of each county, chosen by the county, shall take the foresaid assizes, at a stated 

time and place, within the county. And if the foresaid assizes cannot be 

taken on the day of the county-court, let as many knights and freeholders, of 
those who were present at the county-court, remain behind, a.s by them the fore- 
said assizes may be taken, according to the greater or less importance of the 

business. A freeman shall not be amerced for a small offence, but only 

according to the degree of the offence j and for a great delinquency, according to 
the magnitude of the delinquency, saving his contenement : a merchant shall be 
amerced in the same manner, saving his merchandise, and a villain, saving his 
implements of husbandry. If they fall into our mercy, none of tlie foresaid 
amerciaments shall be assessed, but by the oath of honest men of the vicinage. 

Earls and barons shall not be amerced but by their peers, and that only 

according to the degree of their delinquency. No clerk shall be amerced lor 

lus lay-tenement, but according to the manner of others as aforesaid, and not 

according to the quantity of his ecclesiastical benefice. Neither a town nor a 

particular person shall be distrained to build bridges or embankments, except 

those who anciently, and of right, are bound to do it No sheriff, constable, 

coroner, or bailiff of ours shall hold pleas of our crown.^ All counties, hun- 

dreds, wapontacks, and trithings, shall be at the ancient rent, without any 
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increment, except onr demesne-nianois. If any one holding of us a lay-fee 

dies, and the slieritf or our bailiff shall shew our ietters-patent of our summons 
for a debt which the defunct owed to us, it shall be lawful for the sheriff oi our 
bailiff to attach and register the chattels of the defunct found on that fee, to the 
amount of that debt, at the view of lawful men. so that nothing shall be removed 
from thence until our debt is paid to us. The clear overplus shall be left to the 
executoi-s to fultil the last-will of the defunct ; and if nothing is owing to ns by 
bim, all the cliattels shall full to the defunct, saving to his wife and children 

their reasonable shaaes. If any freeman shall die intestate, bis chattels shall 

be distributed by his nearest relations and friends, at the view ot the chinch, 
saving to every one the debts which the defunct owed to him. No constable 
or bailiff of ours shall take the corn or other goods of any one, without instantly 
paying money for them, unless he can obtain respite from the tree will of the 

seller. No constable (governor of a castle) shall distrain any knight to give 

money for castle-guard, if he is willing to perform it by his own person, or by 
another good man if be cannot perforin it himself, for a reasonable cause. Or if 
we have carried or sent him into the army, he shall be excused from castle-guard, 

according to the space of time he hath been in the army at our command. 

No slieritf or baihtf of our.s, or any other person, shall take the horses or carts of 

any freeman, to perform carriages, without the consent of the said freeman. 

Neither we, nor our bailiffs, shall take another mans wood, for our castles or 
other uses, without the consent of him to whom the wood belongs. — . —We will 
not retain the lands of those wdio have been convicted of felony, above one year 

and one day, and then they shall be given up to the lord of the fee. All 

kydells (weirs) for the future shall be quite removed out of the Thames, the 

Jledway, and through all England, except on the sea-coast. The writ which is 

called Precipe for the future shall not be gi'anted to any one concerning any 

tenement by which a freeman may lose his court. There shall be one me'Lure 

of wine through all our kingdom, and one measure of ale, and one measure of 
corn, VIZ. the quarter of London; and one breadth of dyed-cloth and of russets, 
and of haiberjects, viz. two ells within the lists. It shall be the same with 

weights as with measures. Nothing shall be given or taken for the future for 

tl.e wnt of inquisition of life or limb ; but it shall be given gratis, and not denied. 

It any hold of us by fee-farm, or aoccage, or burgage, and bolds an estate of 
another by md.tary service, we shall not have the custixly of the heir, or of his 
and, which IS of tl.e fee of another, on account of that fee-farm. or socca-e or 
mgap, unless the fee-farm owes military service. We shall not have the 
custody of the heir, or of the land of any one. which he holds of another by 


^ -witnesses pro- 

or outlawed, or any way de!t!-3"Lt n" 


justice. 
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going out of England, and staying and travelling tbrougli England, as well by 
laiuras by water, to buy and to sell, without any unjust exactions, according to 
ancient and right customs, excejit in time of war, and if they be of a country at 
war against us. And if such are found in our dominions at the beginning of a 
war, they shall be apprehended without injury of their bodies and goods, until it 
be known to us, or to our chief justiciary, how the merchants of our covmtry are 
treated in the country at war against us; and if ours are safe there, tlie others 

shall be safe in our country. It shall be lawful to any pei-son, for tlie future, 

to go out of our kingdom, and to return, safely and securely, by land and by 
water, saving liis allegiance, except in time of war, for some short space, for tlie 
common good of the kingdom, except prisoners, outlaws according to the law of 
the land, and people of the nation at war against us, and merchants, who shall 

be treated as is said above. If any one holdeth of any escheat, as of tlie 

honour of Wallingford, Nottingham, Boulogne, Lancaster, or of other esdicats 
which are in our hands, and shall die, his heir shall not give any other relief, or 
do any other service to us, than he should have done to the baron, if tliat barony 
had been in the hands of the baron ; and we will hold it in the same mannei 

that the baron held it. Men who dwell without the forest, shall not come, for 

the future, before our justiciaries of the forest, on a common summons, unless 
■ they be parties in a plea, or sureties for some person or persons who are attached 

for the forest. We will not make men justiciaries, constables, shenfts, or 

bailiffs, unless they undei'stand the law of the land, and arc well disposed to 

observe it. All barons wlio have founded abbeys, of winch they have chartei^ 

of the kings of England, or ancient tenure, shall have the custody of them when 

they become vacant, as they ought to have. All forests which have been made 

in our time, shall be immediately disforested ; and it shall be so done with watei- 

banks which have been made in our time, in defiance. All evil customs of 

forests and warrens, and of foresters and wan-eners, slieriffs and their officers, 
water-banks and their keepei-s, shall immediately be inquired into by twel\e 
knights of the same county, upon oath, who shall be chosen by the good men of 
the same county ; and within forty days after the inquisition is made, they shall 
be quite destroyed by them, never to be restored ; provided that this be notififed 
to us before it is done, or to our justiciary, if we are not in England. We 
will immediately restore all hostages and charters which have been delivered to 
us by the English, in security of the peace, and of their faithful sei-vice. We 
will remove from their offices the relations of Gerard de Athyes, that, for the 
. future, they shall have no office in England, Engelard de Cygony, Andrew, Peter, 
and Gyone de Chancell, Gyone de Cygony, Geoffery de Martin, and his brothers ; 
Philip Mark, and his brothers ; and Geoffrey his grandson ; and all their fol- 
lowers. And immediately after the conclusion of the peace, we will remove 

out of the kingdom all foreign knights, cross-bow-men, and stipendiary soldiere, 
who have come with horses and arms to the molestation of the kingdom.-— It 
any have been disseised or dispossessed by us, without a legal verdict of their 
peers, of their lands, castles, liberties, or rights, we will immediately restore these 
things to them ; and if a question shall arise on this head, it shall be determined 
by the verdict of the twenty-five barons, who shall be mentioned below, for t e 
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■uritv of n,e peace. But a., to all those things of which any one hath been 
iseiscil 01- .lispossessed, without a legal ver.llct ot his peel's, by king Hemy 

r father. 01- king Kiel, aril our brothel', wl.iel, we have ill onr haiul, o, others 

.1 II until flip common term ot the 


secui 
clissois 

o\ir falncr, ui - / 

hold with onr warrants, we shall have respite, until the common t 
< rusaih rs, e.Kcept tho.se concerning which a plea had been moved, or an impilsi- 
tion taken, l.v our precept, before our taking the cross. But as soon as we shall 
return from onr e.vpedition, or if, by chance, we .shall not go ui>on oui e.vpedition, 
we shall immediately do complete justice therein.— But we shall have the .same 
i-ospitc and in tlio same manner, concerning the justice to be done about dis- 
foresting or continuing the forests which Henry our fatlier, or Richard our 
brother, )md made ; and aljout tlic wjiidsliip of lands whicli are of the fee of 
some otlier person, but the ^vavdship of whioli we have hitlierto had, on account 
of a fee wliich some one held of us hy niilltary service; and about abbeys which 
i.ad been founded in tlie fee of anotlier, and not in ours, in wbich abbeys the 
lord of the fee hath claimed a right. And wlien we shall liave returned, or if 
we shall stay from our expedition, we shall immediately do complete justice in 

all these pleas. No man shall he apprehended or imprisoned on Me appeal of 

</ tcoman, for the death of any other man than her husband. 

. « » A 


All tines that 


tr tllv; — ..... 

liave been made witli us unjustly, or contrary to the law of the land ; and all 
amerciaments that have been imposed unjustly, or contrary to tiie law of tho 
land, shall Ijo remitted, or disposed of by the verdict of the twenty-tive barons, 
of whom mention is made l)elo\v, for the security of the peace, or by tho verdict 
of tlio major part of them, together with the foresaid Stephen archbishop of 
Canterbury, if he can be jiresent, and otbci's whom he may think tit to bring with 
him; and if ho cannot be present, the business shall proceed notwithstanding 
without him : but so, tliat if one or more of the foresaid twenty-five barons have 
a similar plea, let them be removed from that particular trial, and others elected 
and sworn by the residue of the same twenty-five, be substituted in their room, 

only for that trial. If we have disseised or dispossessed any Welshmen of 

their land, liberties, or other things, without a legal verdict of their peei-s, in 
England or in Wales, tliey shall be immediately restored to them ; and if a 
question shall arise about it, then let it be determined in the marches by the 
verdict of their peers, if the tenement be in England, according to the law' of 
England : if the tenement be in Wales, according to the law of Wales : if tlie 
tenement be in the inarclies, according to the law of the marches. Tiie Welsh 

sliall do the same to us and our subjects. But concerning those things of 

which any "W elshman hath been disseised or dispossessed without a le^al verdict 
of hispeei-s, by king Henry our father, or king Richard our brotherrwhich wo 
liave in our hand, or otiiers hold with our warranty, we shall have respite until 
the common term of tlie Crusadere, except those concerning which a plea had 
been moved, or an inquisition taken, by our precept, before onr taking the cross. 
But as soon os we shall return from onr expedition ; or if, by chance, we shall 
not go upon our expedition, we shall immediately do comnletp incH *i 

0. «'.K ..d .1. ’.i “5 

ately deliver up the son of Lewelin, and all the hosta-res W„l„. 

wlnch have been given to us for security of the peace. w; “'hlu 'do to 
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Alexander king of Scotland, concerjiing the restoration of his sist«Tsaiul hostages, 
and his liberties and rights, according to the form in which wo act to our other 
barons in England, unless it ought to be otherwise by charters which we have 
from his father William late king of Scotland, and tliat by the verdict of his 

peers in our court. But all tliese foresaid customs and liberties which wc 

have gi*anted in our kingdom, to be held by our tenants, as far as concerns us, 
all our clergy and laity sliall observe towards their tenants, as far as concerns 

them. But since we have granted all these things aforesaid, for God, and to 

the amendment of our kingdom, and for tlie better extinguisliing tlie discord 
arisen between us and our barons, being desirous tliat these tilings should possess 
entire and unshaken stability for ever, wo give and grant to them tlie security 
underwritten, viz. That the barons may elect twenty-live barons of the kingdom, 
■whom they please, who shall, with their whole power, observe and keep, and 
cause to be observed, the peace and liberties which we have granted to tliem, and 
have confirmed by this our present charter, in this manner. That if we, or our 
justiciary, or our bailiffs, or any of our officers, shall liave injured any one in any 
thing, or shall have violat(;d any article of the peace or security, and tlie injury 
shall liave been shown to four of the foresaid twenty-live barons, these four 
barons shall come to us, or to our justiciary if we are out of tlie kingdom, and 
making known to us the excess committed, require that we cause tliat excess to 
be redressed without delay j and if we shall not have redressed the excess, or, if 
•we have been out of the kingdom, our justiciary shall not have redressed it, 
within the terra of forty days, computing from tlie time in whicli it sliall have 
been made known to us, or to our justiciary if we have been out of the kingdom, 
the foresaid four barons shall lay that cause before the residue of the twenty-live 
barons j and these twenty-five baroms, with the community of the wliole land, 
shall distress and harass us by all the ways in which they can, that is to say, by 
the taking of our castles, lands, and possessions, and by other means in their 
power, until the excess shall have been redressed, according to their verdict ; 
saving our person, and the persons of our queen and children j and w'hen it hath 
been redressed, they shall behave to us as they had done before : and whoever of 
our land pleaseth, may swear, that he will obey the commands of the foresaid 
twenty-five barons, in accomplishing all the things aforesaid, and that with them 
he will harass us to tlie utmost of his power: and we publicly and freely 
give leave to every one to swear who is willing to swear j and we will never 
forbid any man to swear. But all those of our land, who, of themselves, and 
their own accord, are unwilling to swear to the twenty-five barons, to distress 
and harass us together w'itli them, we will compel tliem, by our comniaiid, to 
swear as aforesaid. And if any one of the twenty-five barons shall die, oi 
remove out of the land, or in any other way shall bo prevented from executing 
the things above said, those who remain of the twenty-five barons shall elect 
another in his place, according to their pleasure, who shall be sworn in the same 
manner as the rest. But in all those things which are appointed to be done by 
these twenty-five barons, if it happen that all the twenty-five have been present, 
and have differed in their opinions about any thing, or if some of tliem who had 
been summoned, would not, or could not be present, that which the major part of 
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those NN’Iio were present sliall have ]>rovi(le(l and decreed, shall be hehl as firm 
and valid, as if all the twenty-five had n^ced in it. And the foresaid twenty- 
five shall swear, that they will faithfully observe, and, to the utmost of their 
power, cause to be observed, all the things mentioned above. And we will 
obtain nothing from any one, by ourselves, or by anotlier, by which any of these 
concessions an<l liberties may be revoked or diminished. And if any such thing 
liath been obtained, let it be void and null ; and we will never nse ib either by 
ourselves or by another. And we have fully remitted and pardoned to all men, 
all the ill-will, rancour, and resentments which have arisen between us and ottr 
subject.s, both clergy and laity, from the commencement of the discord. Besides, 
we Inave fully remitted to all the clergy and laity, and as far as belongs to ns, we 
liave fully pardoned all transgressions committed on occasion of the said discord, 
from Easter, in the sixteenth year of our reign, to the conclusion of the peace. 
And, moreover, we have caused to be made to them testimonial letters-patent of 
iny lord Stephen archbishop of Canterbury, my lord Henry archbishop of Dublin, 
and of the foresaid bishops, and of Mr. Pandnlf, concerning this security, and the 
foresidd concessions. Wherefore, our will is, and we firmly command, that the 
church of England be free, and that the men in our kingdom have and hold all 
the foresaid liberties, rights, and concessions, w’cll and in peace, freely and 
quietly, fully and entirely, to them and their heirs, of us and our heirs, in all 
tilings and places for ever, as aforesaid. An oath liath been taken, as well on 
our part, as on the part of the barons, tliat ail timse thing.s mentioned above 
shall be observed in good faith, and without any evil intention, before the above- 
named witnesses, and many others. Given by our hand, in the meadow, which 
is called Jiuningrrwd, between Windsor and Staines, this fifteenth day of June, 
in the seventeenth year of our rei^n. ’ 
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Abbeville, Tue.^ty of (May 20 , 12oy}, 
was con'.'ludod bctwueii Lcuis IX. of Franco 
and llcurv III. of llp^land, afU;F the abor- 
tive alteuipt of the latter to recover the pro- 
vinces which John had lost. By this treaty 
the Enj^lish king reliinpiished all claims to 
N'urinainiy. Anjou, Touraine, Maine, and 
Poitou ; but w:i.s guaranteed the possession of 
Guictuie, whicli he was to continue to hold as 
a fief from the French crown. Ilistemtorics 
in the south of Franco were to be further in- 
creased by th*! three bi-slioprics of Limoges, 
Perigucu.x, and Cahore : and he was to receive 
from Louis a grmt of money sufficient to 
maintain five hundred knights for two yeiirs. 

The text of the treaty is iu Ryiucr, 

Piedera, i. <>75 (eil. of 170t). Sr< also it. <>bS ; 
aud Pearson, JfiX. of Khj. duriii<j the £nrly uni 
iliddle A‘jef, ii. 11>2, 2*28. 

Abbey. [Monastrtsm.] 

Abbot (ahbas, literally “father”) was a 
title of respect apj)licd in early tintes to all 
monk.s, hut was afterwards sj)ecifically re- 
stneted to the superior of a monastery, 
'flic ubl>ot was elected hy the brethren of the 
juonaslery, subject to varying and ill-defined 
rights of the crown and the bishop ; hut, on 
the whole, as the position of abbot was one of 
eoinjKiratively small political imi>ortance, free- 
dom of election was allowed to a degree very 
rjire in bishoprics, and the power and influence 
of the great onlors freed them also in most 
c-ascs from episcopil jurisdiction. Thus 
chosen, the ablnit held office for life, unless 
canonically deprived by the bishop. In the 
wirliest days of the English Church, the 
ablsjts, like olh<'r monks, were verj' commonly 
laymen, hut Later it became usual for them to 
receive priest’s orders ; and an early instance 
of a series of presbyter abbots is to be found 
in the great foumbition of Iona. In Ire- 
land, abbots wore either themselves bishops, 
or usurpers of episcopal functions. In the 
monastic cathedrals which form such a pecu- 
liar feature in English Church history, the 
bishop was also abbot. The power of the 
abbot varied with the order to which he 
belonged, but it was always very high. In 
thcon.% as the name denotes, it was paternal; 
and, in cjirly times, this paternal authority is 
the same as absolute power. Tlie abbot was 
IlOiT.- 1 


to be feared as lord as well as lo\ . il as fath' i. 
No one was allowed to act without liis oi<lcr> 
aud the whole management oi the monastery 
ultimately dcj)ended on him. But Bene- 
dietine abbots were restricted in various wayj 
by tlieir obligation to observe the rule of 
their found«-r. Th'- prictieal limitations V: 
the power of the abbot were: {a) the prior, 
(b) the ilccdiii and ctutoiarn cIujScii by the 
monks ; (r) the gonenl chupt-r of tlie iiionns- 
tery (bv the rule of St. Benedict, tlie abl>ot 
W!is oliligeil to take counsel with all the 
monks, junior as well as senior, though the 
final right of decision rested with Idm, and 
not with the brethren) : {il) the bishop, though 
exemption, after the 12tli century, gencnilly 
took uway this check ; (<) the adrocutus, an 
influential layman, who was appointed owing 
to the inability of the abbot to interfere in 
pei'son in <-ivil suits, and wlio consiHiuently 
Lirgely limited the jiower of the abbot ovi r 
the property of the abbey aii'l secular inatti rs 
generallv. But, with all thc.se dedm tioi.s, 
the abbot held a most imiiosing position. As 
pnictic-il landlord of a large ilistrict, he Ir d 
much social intluenco and politiciil considera- 
tion. In England the position of the abbot 
was especially important ; for, introdiKied by 
monks, English Christianity had from the first 
a monastic aspect. Thus half the English 
cathedrals became Benedictine abbeys, of 
which the canons were monks and the hishop 
abbot. As magnates, or as king’s chaplains, 
a few abbots sat in the Witenugemot ; and, 
after the Conquest, many of them attended 
the Great Council, as holders of feudal 
baronies, and were ranked after the lor^iS 
spiritual. Under the early Norman kings, 
Norman abbots were set over the Fhighsh 
monasteries, and in many cases met with 
determined resisUince from their monks. 


They organised the monastic system more 
strictly than before ; and each new order 
found a home in England during the 
twelfth and Ihiiieenth centuries. Some 
abbots were called mitred, because they 
received from the Pope the right of wearing 
the mitre and other vestments proper to the 
episcopal office. This did not, however, 
affect their constitutional position, for abbots 
were summoned to Parliament as holding 
baronies under the Crown. The smaller 
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Iclt att- n>l;tnn- at r;iiliain' nt t<« be a 

strun -n tlaar .v.a,rce.. an-l .iunn.. h.. 

foiiiliM-nth (.-nturv many of th-ni f\- ' nt- 1 

tl..( th. V .1„1 not hoM -.r 

. > l.vanv t.-miiv that invulvw thf ln1> 

of pu liaiiiMitavv att. inlanro. In h-lwar.! h s 
nwil. l l*arliri.n.-nt of 12!).'. tluTo w, nM>n Ma.t 
G: ..hl.orsan.ij.nor-^. hut tins numhrr rapulls 

,h-( ]in.-.l, an.l in i:5ll th- nnnihor Irnl Wne 
■J7. wlvi< l> s-.n< to hav- ivmaitK-.l hxed. 1 h.^ 
ahhot^sninniMn.ain ns:{ may ho in-ntion-d 
a. >h..\vin- th- <lh-f ain-nirst th- ho(i\. 
riji s* wi-n* lMrrlM>roii.rlK M. lvlinuna>, 
Col h-'t-a. Ahiinidon. Waltluin. Shivvvshury, 

( iivin cst. r, (ihm— st-r. \V-sttnin<t'a . t. 
AllMiis Ihiidn.v, S-lhy, St. It-ii-lirt ot 
Halm., •lliom.-v. Ihnns-y, Hy- ^ 

(ihslonl.urv. Mahii-.-^hury. (.’rowlaivl. Ihittl-, 
Win-li-omh-. Koadinj;, St. Augustin- s, M. 
Marv's Vork. an.l th.' l»ri..rs of Covonliy 
and St. John .'f Jcj ns.il.‘in. As tin- av-rai?(* 
mimh-r.)f lay It.v-U att-ndin-.; Padiam.-nt wi-* 
about 40, th- proper til >11 of 2» ahho.s was lai:;-. 
The tnonast.-ii-s iio\v-v-r, v.*pr. s-Jit.'d the 
influ-n-.; of the papa-v as acraind th-bishoj.s, 
and wei- Kdt uninokstisl both by pope and 
kinif. Th- -lections of abbots w.-ro rindy 
int.uf.'ivd with by tin* crown, and in th.- l.t-T 
nii.l'll- a; 4 -s iibbots did not tak.* inm h pnt in 
political alfairs. 'rii.'V were chM-lly busy with 
the administration of the secular basin, ss of 
th 'ir ini>nastcrii'S. Wh-n once the work of 
civilisiition had been aceoinplish-d, monasti- 
eisin drilt.'d apart from th- ^-n. r.il «urr.-nt 
of national life, and its abuses becain<‘ in- 
creasingly manifest. The relifjious ta'forin.Ts 
fouml little ditliculty in callins attention tothe 
sloth and nsolossnossof the smaller m.m-isteri-s. 
and in loJG the temi>orahti<*s of .all that did 
not e.vceed £200 a y.-ar were jtiven by Act .>f 
Varliament to the kin*': their number was 
computed at 380. The pi-eater monasteries 
followed by process of compulsory siUTetid.T, 
an.l by 1540 all had been suppressed. Tin y 
took no cotnmon action to avert Ih-ir doom : 
the abbots in the Ilo'ise of Lor.U did not 
niisc their voices against the in.-asure for 
v.'sting in the crown the property (»f monas- 
teries which should be suppressed. With 
the disappearance of the abbots from the 
House of Lords, the pr-|ionderince of lay 
over 8i)irilui»l peers was e.<tahlished. and th.* 
suhseipient work of the Hefortnation of tlic 
Church was rendered more easv. Lav abbots. 
<u iulvorali tecUsue, were common in th.- abbeys 
of Irish origin from the 8th to the 12th cen- 

were (ominonly the des.'<mdants 
of the founder or of a neighi>ouring lord, ami 
were originally the lessees «if the abla-y bm.ls. 
In some eases, the <o(irl>, or abbot, chos.-n by 
the monk.s retain. -.1 his spiritual position. Imt. 
in temporal matters, h- was (piite snp( rseded 
by the odvoaitus. [C.^TJiKnjtAi. ; Monasti- 

CISM.) 


The ecclesin-stical an.l social fK.sition of an 
abbot can best be gathered by reference to tbe 


),ivtorv of some monastery, su.'h as •VValsintr- 
ham's’ Oi’sl'J &. -Hf'ioo, cd. 

{ u'v w:; 72. Tbe ci.-titoH.mal questions 

Joucenioe. al.U>ts aro..bs.' 06 s..a in 

•in ll'M. by Mr Had-bin. in llie Dich of 
fh.i.-li.iii A. ; MoutalemlK'rt, Tfir ifoiiks 

/».<■ »>.4 ; an.l for tbe Celtic iibl>ots, Skene, 
C.lhc ScetMiof. vol ii.. amlDr. Reeves e.lition of 
A.Umnau'sL./fo/SC Cob.mta. [M. C..J 

Abbot, Lhaui.ks. [Coi.cnrsTEii, Liuiu.] 

Abbot, CiroHor. 15(>'2. lt>d3J, Aiv..- 
bishop of tant. rburv, IGl 1 — 103:5, was b..iii 
..{ huinbl.' p.iieJits in (iuildford; studied at 
llalliul College. Oxfur.l. of wliieli h.- lM‘ca«no 
f-ll..w in l.'iSJ; was elected Master ol Lni- 
versitv C.dlege in IVJT, and mad.; Doan of 
Wiiu'iiest. r in lo'.iH, Hisln.p »d Luhhebl in 
IGdU.aml truislatcl to the Si*e ot I .oiulon. U)10. 
ll-.iwed bis appointment as airhbishop (1011) 
to his union of t alvinistic theology with a do 
siiv to maintain the authority of the crown m 
ecclesiastical m.ittei-s. Sncii a position coin- 
cide.l willi the wishes of .lames 1 : but Abbot, 
thoiisjli a mall of oavio.*st pirty, whs nariou* 
minded stem, and la. kimr in geniality. He 
wa.s in tlnid.igieal mattei-s the conspicuous 
opponent of Laud, who represented the re- 
action mrainst Calvinism, llis conscientious- 
nos was shown by liis deterniincd refusal to 
comply with the wishes of the king in for- 
warding the divoi-ce of the Countess of Essex 
fiaim her husbind, licit she might niurry the 
favourite, Hubert Carr, Earl of Somerset. In 
IG21. at a stagliunl at liriimshill Hark, Abbot 
accidentally shot a keeper. This mised 
the question among canonists whether, in 
lamsequenco of having sh.'d Idood, he had 
heeoiiie leg.allv incapicitated from the epis- 
copal ofiioc. A commission of bishops and 
judges appointed to d. tevminethis point were 
divideil in opinion, but advised the king that 
it was desii-nhle that th- archbishop should 
ask for pardon. Tlnmgh Abbot was greatly 
shaken by this untowanl event, ho still was 
bold enough to express his disapproval of the 
Spanish marriage of Prince Charles. On the 
accession of Charles I., .\hhot found that his 
intlnencr ;it court was gone, and that Lauil 
was tlie favourite. In 1027he incurredChavles 
I.'s displeasure by manfully refusing to 
licenso a sermon by Dr. Hoheit l^ihthovpe, in 
favour of passive oh-dience. He was ordered 
by the king to betake himself to his house at 
Ford, in Kent, and thore remain in contine- 
ment. while the archbishopric was put into 
the hands of a comini-.sion, with I>aud at the 
head. Ho was, however, reslore.l to s.une 
degree of royal favour next year : but. sull'er- 
ing fiom disease, and embittered in temper, he 
was helpless against th.' inlluonoe of Laud. 
His ]a>t yeai^ were spent in the iiidolenco 
of sickness and despair, and his death made 
way for the undisputed jiower of his rival. 
He was buried in Trinity Cliureh, Guildfui-d, 
wh. re his immunr- nt still reiiiaii s. Abbot 
was numllieeiit in his benefactions, and built 
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a lio^pitul at Guildford, wliich bears his 
name*. He was u worthy man, but had iieitlu r 
knowledge, largo- lieartednoss, nor tact suffi- 
cient for his office- 

Heylixi, Caprionus Anglican us ; Si»elmau*s 
Apohgic for Afdihif^hoi) .-tW/ot, 1727 ; AUlK)t's 
S<irratice m Kushwortlj, CohochoM^, 

vol. i. See also Hook, Lic€$ 0/ 

Yol. V., new series. There U u j^ood iK>rtniit 
iu the hall of Uuiveriity CoUof^e, Oxforci. 

[M. V.] 

Abbott, Chaki-fs. [Textekden, Ldun.] 
Abdication. [Ciu>\vx.] 

Abel, Thomas (rf. July JO, ihajJaiii 

It) Catherine of Aixagon, strongly oj)|>osetl the 
divorce of that jirincess: and was attainted for 
liis share in the affair of Klizjtheth liarton, 
and found guilty of niisprision of treason. He 
was subsequently imprisoned and executed 
for denying the king's supremacy, and afBnn- 
ing the legality of tlie marriage with Cathe- 
rine. He carved the famous punning inscrip- 
tion (an A upon a bell) on the walls of the 
Beauchamp Tower in the Tower of London. 

xiii. ftj. 

Abercom, Leekage of. In lOOJ James 
Hamilton, Master of i’aisloy, gi-indson of 
James Hamilton, second Earl of Arran and 
Duke of Chatelherault [Doi geas; Hamilton], 
was created Baron Auercorn, and in IGOG 
l^rl of Abercorn. John Janies, ninth Earl, 
was crciited Marqui.s of Abercoi-n in 1790, and 
his successor James {b. 1811), T.onl Lieutenant 
of Ireland. 1800 — 08, and 1874 — 70, was 
created Duke of Abercom and Marquis of 
Hamilton, Aug. 10. 1808. The title is derived 
from the Castle ok Aueiicokx in Linlithgow- 
shire, a .stronghold of the Doughises, taken by 
James II. in the Douglas rebellion of 14.V). 
Abercom was the seat of one of the earliest 
monasteries in Scotland, and of a Pictish 
bishojiric. 

Abercromby, SiuIUli-h {b. 1 734 ,rf. 1 80i ), 

bora at Tullibody, Clackmannanshire, entered 
the army as comet in a dragoon regiment in 
1756, and was gazetted to a colonelcy in 1781. 
He had, however, seen scarcely any active 
service, on account of his opposition to the 
government while in the House of Commons, 
and the sympathyhemanifested forthcAmeri- 
can Colonies. In 1793 ho commanded a brigade 
under the Duke of York in Holland, and was 
wounded at Nimeguen. In the winter of 
1794—') he showed gieat skill in protecting, 
as far as possible, the British forces during 
their disastrous retreat. After the close of 
this expedition, ho was appointed commander- 
in-chief of the forces in the West Indies. He 
returned in 1797, and held the chief command 
in Ireland during that and the following year. 
There ho showed much talent in re-organising 
an undisciplined army, as well as statesman- 
like tact. Thwarted, however, by the Irish 
government, he reluctantly resigned his office, 


and accejited the chi<-l (Ommaiiil in Scotland, 
whence lie w.i.>i railed to so vr airain in the 
disastrous expedition to Hollaml iind. r th< 
Duke of York. In ISOI ho was apjioiriti d to 
command the expedition against ihr I'lnirh in 
Ejypt. With wonderful skill and d arintr he 
disrmbaikvd liis forres at .\boukir in t)i< fare 
of tlie French armv. r)n Manh 21. llie two 
armies met near Alexandii.i. .\brro-<.inby 
gained a complete victory ; but the battle, 
which saved Egypt from the Fn nch. last the 
English the life of their ( oinmand* r. In 
acknowledgment of Sir Italph Abno.imby’s 
services, his widow was cnaled a l’i-ei( >s of 
the I'nited Kingdom, with tlic .'tyb' and titb- 
of Ikironess Ahercronibv of .Mioukir. Tlie 
title descended to her i blest son. Her 
thinl son, James, Jiiilge-.\dvooate-(lener;il, 
1S27, Speaker of llio House of Common.^, 
183o — 39, was createtl Lord Dunb rmline 
of Dunfermline in 1839. [Ai.EXANimiA, 
Battle oe.] 

Lord DuiifeniiliDe, Sir R .llrcrcr(->nif<i; ; a 
; Alison, of Kiir3)<e. 

H .S. 

Aberdeen, was an important jdace even 
befoi'C its elevation to a eilv in the twelfth 
eenturv. It was made a roval burgh bv 
William the Lion, and received a charter fi om 
Kobert Bruce in 1319, The X’liiversity was 
founded in 1494 by Bishiq) Eljibinstoiie, and 
Marisehal Collegr* by George Keith, Earl 
Marisehal, about a century later. They wore 
united iu 1800. In 13.30 the greater jxiilion 
of the town was burnt by the English, and 
when relmilt w;is calb-d New Ahenlion. 

Aberdeen, Peerage of. In 1682 Sii 
John Gordon of Haddo, Lord Chancellor ot 
Scotland, was created Karl of Aberdeen in 
the peerage of Scotland. George, fourth 
Earl, was miidi- a peer of the Ignited Kingdom 
in 1813, and in 1818, on his marriage with 
Igidy Catherine Huinilton, assumed tlie addi- 
tional suraame and arms of Hamilton. 

Aberdeen, George Hamilton-Gordon, 
4th Earl of (6. 1784. <f. 1860), in 1801 began his 
diplomatic life as attache to I.ord Cornwallis at 
Paris when engaged in negotiating the jicacc of 
Amiens. In 1800 he waselected a roprc.senta- 
livc i>cer of Scotland. In 1813 he was employed 
on a mission to induce Austria to break with 
Napoleon, and in this he was highly successful. 
He followed the allied armies: was present at 
Lutzen, Bautzen, and Leipzig; was employed 
to detach Murat from Napoleon ; and was 
the colleague of liOrd Castlcreagli at the Con- 
gress of Chatillon. He took no further share 
in public life until 1827 — *28, when he was 
offered the Cbaneelloi-ship of the Ducliy of 
I^ancaster by the Duke of Wellington with a 
scat in the Cabinet, and shortly after was i»ri>- 
moled to the Foreign Office. In this capacity 
he took a prominent share in the management 
of the Greek question, and the formation of 
the Hellenic Kingdom, recognised by the 
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Pen.' ii> In L'. n« r.l,ho'vrv. r.h. Nvs in 

javnur..f a policy of n. utiality in < '.ntni.nlai 

ijnc>tion.<. II-' n'cou'iu'- 'l I^ouis I hilippt- ini* 

, .I.atclv ; ho ..•fu^. -1 to - inpl'^y th-- Lnd.sli 

,M,wcr to .IiKposs,.>.s Don ..f lho crown 

!.f PoitiiRHl; an-l he stio.nily ohj.-ct-t to 

th.' (pin«lru|>l<‘ Alliiin--' which W-l 1 •‘l- 

r-lon nci;otiat*'«l. llis hi>^t t( nun- ot olhec 

.1,-1 in IS:{0. Ho was Colonial Secretary 

lui-h i Sir R. Tel in 1K:U - ih'., an-l horoiirn 

Scir«'tar\ to the sain-- .statesman m IMl. 

He assisted in carryin-.' the repeal -f th.- Corn 

l^iws jiinl tlif ioinnuTciiil Informs r)f i'lH l. ana 

on tin; ili ath of that st-itrsmaii hr hn iiUM' the 

?o kiH)\vli hoiMi of )iis party. \\r\\ im 

8iM<H ssinii hotli hi^.s an‘l lories Irol faih ^l 

to carry on tlie uov(*riun* nt, an<l then* was no 

courx* h it hut to apply to tin* Perlites, Loul 

Aher«lern was invitr<l to form a ^ovevinuent, 

IS Vj. Hr fonnrd a eoaliti<»n ministry, rin- 

lu-u in.ir " iiH-nof all parties, from the oxtimn* 

'I'ory lu the ixtvrnie Ihelival." It was liis 

nhshuttmr Ui he net hy the eoinplieations 

in forriijn polities which lr<l to tlie ('rime in 

War. It was thoinjht at ihr time, ainl tie* 

o|)inion ha.s hren fn^pimtly ex)>re>seil siin r, 

that a greater ilisplay of viuonr on tlie part 

of the mini.'^lry iniirht have avert nl tie* war. 

'i'he misinanai'einent of Ihc campaign <*om- 

plrtnl the nnjiojnilarity of the ministry. 

On January Jolh, ISoo, Mj*. Unrlun k mo\a<l 

for a Helei t committee tu iminirr into thi* state 

of the army aiel the comluet <»f the war. tin 

the motion h(*ing cairiecl l*onl AhrriliMUi re- 

siguoil, ami iluring flio rcmaintler of his life 

t4»i)k no furtlur shave in public atF.iirs. In 

his home policy Lord Ahenleen represented 

tlic atlvanccd section <if tie* Conservatives, 

n^gJU'ding Catholic Kniaiu ipation aiel the 

rcjieal of the Corn I>aws as advantageous 

measures nither than as necessiirv evils. In 

% 

forcifjn politics he was tin- advocate of th-' 
prin-'iplcs of friemlship with foreign powei'>, 
and non-intervention, wliicli he perhaps at- 
toinpti'd to apply too indiscriminat- ly. Donl 
Aberdeen. “ th-' tr»vcll«’«l thane, Athenian 
Abenleen,’’ of Byron's English Hurdx and 
ticoti'li llcfiewffH, was an aceoinplished scholar, 
specially k-anied in Hellenic anti-iiiitics. 

Tlio i>olicy n«<l ndniiiiislnttiou of I.or-l Al>er- 
-Icon arc ■lisc«is-<oil in Kin^lake, li.i'cisioa o/ Mit 
Ceiiiifa. es|). ii. 62. 

Aberdeen Doctors, "as the name 

given, in I63S — 9, to six clergyinon of Aber- 
deen — John Forbes, Hoberl Baron, Alexander 
Boss, William Leslie, Alexander Scroggie, 
and James Sibliald— who str- nuoiisly (.ppo.s, -! 
the compulsory administration to all pei-s-msof 
ih-' oath to prcseiYc the Solemn League and 
Covenant. 

Si«l<liug .Vn.ioriaU, i. l-g. Ac.; an-l Burton. 
of bci>nand, vi. cup. Ixxii. 

Abergavenny, I'eeh.^ok of, Xov. 2:i. 
i:592, William Beauehamp was summoned to 
1 arl.amont by writ as Lor-l Bergaveunv or 
Al.trgavenny. The peerage iKissed to 


or 

a 


branch of the Neville family on the marriage 
of Sir Edward Neville (s-'eoh-l son ot Halph 
Ni villo Karl of Wcstmorchiml, hy Joan, 
d lU'dit-’r of John of (iamu) with Elizabeth, 
iK'iivss of Uichar.l B-'-iuehami., Karl of \\ or- 
c- ster, Baron Beigaveiiny. (leorge. fifteenth 
Ikuoin was cn-ated Karl in 17HL and >> ulmm, 
fifth Karl, was a-lvaneed to the dignity of 
Mir-piis in 18jG. [NtNii.J.F.] 

Abergavenny, (iroKoi: Nevili.k, .>i'd 
B.vuon ('/- lO'lb • "■'*'* 4ho nobles 

arrest. din IJO'i on suspiei->n <^f being engaged 
in a lonspiiaev with E<lmund de la I’-ale, Karl 
of Siiff-dk. H.- was. however, soon restored 
to liheitv, and - ventually cam*- into gn-at 
favour with Il-nry N II. and Henry ^ III. 
During the Cornish revolt of ll'J". it was 
jKtitly owing to L-.rd Ah- rgavenny's local 
inllucnci' that ih.- insurgents nut wdth no 
encoaragi'inent fr-mi th-' pcoji!-' of Kent. 

Abergavenny, Hfnuv Nkvii.i.f, 4111 
Bauox [d. loSD. who was suppus-'-l to favour 
th-' insurgents in I'l.Vl, linally d-clared for 
Mary, and -l- tVaf. d the r-'b-'ls at Wrothain 
Heath t-i.v.C He was one of the eommis- 
si-.n- Ts at the trial of Mary, tiuoeu of Scots, 
in loSP). 

Abborrers (IbTit'-, was the name given 
to the adhen Ills -.f the e-mit party, who, on 
])- titi-)ns being preseut-'-l l-.i tlieking, pniying 
liim to .summon Darliameiit for Jan\iary, IGSO, 
sigiu'd c'mnt-T-p-'titions, expiessing ahhor~ 
truer fur those wh-) wa-re attempting t-) eii- 
eroa-'h on th-' royal jnerogative. [SVe I’eti- 
iioNFUs.] It is saiil that th-- namc.s Whig 
an-l T-jry. as party <lvsignati--ns, were fiist 
n.se-l in the di.sputes la tween the Petitioners 
and Abliorrei's. 

Bunii't. p/ If-s Oirii Titnp, ii. 238; 

Kai’iu, o/ Ei»j. ii. 712; Macaulay, Hist. 

bj i'lij. i. 258, 

Abingdon Abbey Chronicle, Thf, is 

a well-pre.served record which narrates tho 
history of the groat Benedictine monastery of. 
-Abingdon. It extends from the f-mndation of 
the abbey in G7o to th-' aecession of Uichard I. 
in 1189. It is specially useful 1'-ir tho light it 
throws on social history, oti the relations of the 
clergy to the laity, on the state of .society be- 
fore th-' Norman Conquest, and on the details 
of the changes produced by that event. 

The C/irom'can 3f->r.ni«ttTu He ha"? l>een 

printed in tho Rolls Scries. IR-VJ. with vnUiablo 
mti-o-luctious by Mr. Stoveusou. 

Abingdon, Pekh.vof. or. In l.)7'2 Sir 
Henry Norris, who was ambassa-lor to Franco 
tho pro'.eding year, and son of tho Sir 
Henry Norris beheaded in 1536 for alleged 
criminality with Anno Bolovn, was created 
Baron Noms of Ryocolo. lie was tho father 
of the djstinguisho«l military commander, Sir 
J-)hn Norris. His grandson, Fmneis, was 
create.l Fail of B-wkshire in IG20. but died 
the sjime year, an-l the Berkshire peerage 
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expirea. The Xurris \wc\ii?c descended hy 
the female line to James Bertie, who was 
created Earl of Abingiion in 16S2. Ihis 
nobleman cointnanded thi- Oxfordshire Militia 
against the Duke of Monmouth on the latter's 
invasion of England. He, however, opposed 
James II. 's action in religious matters, and 
was the tii’st English peer to join M illiain. 

Abint^er, Jamks Scahi-utt, Bonn (i. 1760, 
fi fcUeonJ son of Uobt-rt Scarlett 

of Jamaica, after gJiining gTc.at reputation as 
an advociite, entered Parliament in 1H18 as 
:nembor for Peterborough. He resisted the 
plans of Castlereagh and Vansittait for in- 
creased ta.xation, and suppoiled Homilly and 
Mackintosh in their attempts to ameliorate 
the Penal Code. He also unsuccfssfully 
endeavoured to bring in a bill for aimnd- 
iiig the Poor Laws. lu 1827, when^ Mr. 
Canning souirht the assistance of the ‘Whigs, 
Mr. ffcarlett became Attoroey-Ceneral. He 
now gradually drifted over to Conservatism. 
He retained his office under Eord (ioderieh, 
and, on thedismissil of Sir Cliarlee Wethercll 
by the Duke of Wellington, took office again 
under the latter. In 1830 he resigned with 
his juirtv. In 1834 he was made Chief Baron 
by Sir II. Peel, and raised to the peerage. 

Fo8«, The Juiytt of 


Abjtiratioii Oatb, The ( 1701), x\.is a 

pUnlgi- of renunciation of the exiled Stuart 
dynastv, exacted from time to time after the 
Hevolvilion of 1688. It first appears in 1690, 
embodied in a proposed “ Act for the furtlu-r 
secunty of his Majesty’s person, and for 
extinguishing the hopes of the pretended 
Prince of Wales, anti all other pretenders 
and their abettors.” Every pei-son who held 
any office, civil, military, or spiritual, was to 
solemnly abjure the exiled king; the oath of 
abjuration might he tendered by any justice 
of the peace to anv subjci-t of their Majesties; 
and, if it were refused, the recusant might 
lie sent to prison, to lie there us long as he 
continued obstinate. The influence of Wil- 
liam caused this bill to 1 h 3 rejected, as well as 
a less severe measure, imposing a declaration 
on all office-holders that they would stand by 
William and ILirv against James and James’s 
adherents. In the List year of the reign, after 
Louis XIV. had acknowledged the Pretender, 
it was again introduced in the “ Act for the 
further security of his Majesty’s pc-rson, and 
the succession of the crown in the Protestant 
line.” After a long debate in the Commons, 
the abjuration oath was made compulsory ; 
but the provision was only carried by a 
majority of one. William gave his assent to 
the measure on his death-bed. On the ac- 
cession of Anne a new Act was passed, apply- 
ing the oath to the now reign. The oath was 
taken freely by the Tories, and even by noted 
Jacobites, the Pretender having, it was said, 
sent instructions to that effect to his adherents. 
It was renewed on the occasion of the union 


with Scotland, wlu-ii the Scottish clergy 
petitioned against it. but without result, ll'.o 
bill was subsequently re-intiudiiecl on the 
accession of (4* orge 1., and on tliiMleath of tin* 
old Pretender (1766;, The oath was not finally 
abolished until -18.>8. •• The cklinition of 

pei>ons ret|iiiicd to lake tlie Abjuration 
Oatii.” says Mr. Burton, ‘.is an .attempt, and 
a .successful atUmpt, to exhaust the g. ntry 
and the educated coiiiinuiiity.'’ It induiltsl 
the holders of all juihlic offices, im nibers of 
the universities, and all teachers, eh-ig) men, 
and leg:il piaclilieners ; and as a genenil 
remedy of omission.^, tlie oath might he 
tendered "to any person or i>ei.'Oiis what- 
soever.” , , 

Buruet, IM. 'f Kit 0t» Time; Uui-lou. lUfjn 

ot iiiuca A SlauhoiH), «<■<•./!» of yio-. n Ato'f; 

lilucaulay, Uitt.of Eroj. [L. ( • S.] 

Abjuration Oatb for Scotland I'iik 
(1662), was imposed oil all persons liolding 
public office, and consisted, among other abju- 
ritioiis, of a declaration that the ( ovciiaut and 
League “are of themselves unlawful oaths, 
und”were taken bv and imposed ujion thy 
subjects of this kingdom against the lumla- 
inental laws aiul liberties of the s;ime. 1 ho 
oath was modified in 1716. when it became a 
simple deelanition of allegiance to the Han- 
over settlement and a vemiiiciation of the 
Stuarts. [Covenant.] 

Abjuration of tbe B>ealni, fm-- Oath 
OF, was the oath to quit the eouiiliy, whuli 
might be enforced on any felon who hud 
taken advantage of the luivilegeuf sanctuary. 
Sucli a pivsoii was \)ouiid to thr kniff- 

dom within thirty days, and if he returned he 
iiii-dit be put to di-ath. Tlie pnieticc was 
abolished, in company with the privilege of 
sanctuary, by James 1 ., cap. 28. [Sanctcauy.] 
liy ^ statute passed in the 3'>th year of rAy//'\^ 
both, Protestant Disseuiteis who had failed to 
attend divine service, and Roman Catholics, 
might be compelled to abjure the ru<ilm, and 
if they refused, or returned without licence, 
they were adjudged felons, and might be 
hanged. Dissenters were relieved ot the 
necessity of abjuration by the Act of lolera- 
tion ; but as regards Roman Catholics, it w as 
not finally removed from the Statute Book till 
1791. 

Abrabam, Heights of. [Qi'kiiec; 
Wolfe.] 

Absenteeism, owing to the elunacter of 
the conquest of Ireland, and the lapse of many 
gieat Irish fiefs to English baronial houses, 
early became a erving evil in that country. In 
1331, Edward III. called on all absentees to 
follow him to Ireland and defend their es^tes. 
^\^len Lionel of Clarence went out in 1361. 
the same demand was made. In loi, 

they were called up to go in pciwn or stmd 

subkitutos. The first statute on the subject 

was laissed in 1379 in an Engl.sh 1 “rhament. 
ordering uU jii-oprietors who were absentees 
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tu (unlrit>utr ot thrir uu <\uy to 1 )k- 

*lrtVrv<i' Ot In I.iikI- Iii U13 all lM>huM ii 
\\*c r<*, with the >uiu‘ uhjo< t, to l<*ave 

Kui^UihI, aiii were < xchul«Mj fuoii the Iruis 

tA ( ouit. In 111 rny VI. *> n imi, h 

uhs nteei^iH ua^ ixUn tie<iii *nt. .Tann-s 
[|. iu IGSl* sutuiiioiied alt ab^e^te^'S to join 
him. Tnih r (ieor^e 1 . absent eeib^iu havin:' 
miuli iin reaseiK in 17211 an ah>eiitt.c-tix ot 
tour >hillin;;s in the pouml was imj>o.'^e^l on 
all mom*vs j>ai*l out of Irelaiel : hut t)ie kinir 
hrijj^ alhnvnl to i;rant (‘Xenij>tious. it <li<l not 
iiun h y'ooil. In 17hT. tliis law was re- 
iK woil, and tin* exianptions <lnni* away witln 
or, at least, only inaintainetl for nieinher.s of 
thr roval ftuiuiv aiul distinmnslir'l oltirer.s. 
Ihit an attempt to inerciise llu* ta.\ in I77d 
h id to hi* ^iven up, owini^ to thr opposition it 
aroused in Kngland. In ITSd, a like attempt 
laih*d in Ireland, In 1790, an absentc‘o-tax 
was dedeateil in tin? Irish Parliament hy 
Krn^liNh inlluenco, and after that no sucli 
measure was rnootesj, thomrh the evil eon- 
tiiuKKl to inere.ase. In 1 779, .Vrtinu* Vonni; 
i'stiinated the amount of rent annually sent 
out of the country, at i732,C)00. 

Almo.st ever^ Irish higtoriau, statosmuu, and 
economist* has had souiethin^ to say on the 
subject of ahicutecisui. The roider will tiiid 
it referred to, ut some leiii^th, in Fromle, 
Th* Kn>jU<h ia fretind, ; Lecky, U\<t,o/ 

vo'. ii. ; the works of Swift aud Arthur 
Youmr ; and fUeHrpiyri of the ^ Uci Conxmiitec v.i 
the Shih’ of IrtlnnJ, 1828. 

Abyssinian Expedition, Thk (1sg7). 

Thcoilor,'. Kinj^ of Abyssinia, fatn-yin^ that 
hu was slij'htvtl by tht; Hrilisli (iovcTiimi nt, 
wlio ha<l u-fustal to assist liim ai;.iinst tin* 
K^'yptiatis, had seized and imprison'd in liis 
fortress of Magdalii all the British subjt'cts 
within his reaeh. Among others was Mr. 
Cameron, lirilish Consul at Massowah. An 
embassy was sent to the king, headi-d hv 
Mr. Ka.ssiini, British AssisUint-Hesident at 
.\den. to expostulate. Th<‘ mission was at 
lirst well received and cajolol by the crafty 
Icing, but evcntimlly sei/.e<l and imprisoned 
with the rest. Lord Stanley’s remonstninee 
being disregarded, war was declannl. It was 
xvageil from Inlia, and tl»e expedition was 
de8j)atelied from Bombay in the winter of 
ISO" under Sir Robert N^apier. The cam. 
p iiLin was conducted luuler difiieulties, which 
arose from the varying nature of the 
•limate ami the natund impediments of the 
ifiound. 'J'he dittieult task of tnmsportiti" 
the militiry stores and artillery in a country 
where roads were unknown^ and which 

rugged mountains, 
was performed with complete success. The 
baggage-elephants were especially useful, and 
greatly facilitated the progress of the expe- 
dition. Little resistance was experienced 
Irom the natives. There were one or two 
strjiggling skirmishes, and a wild battle was 
fought, in which the reckless biavery of the 
Ahyssinians proved ineffectual agjiinst the 


s, rri(d Ina^SlS of the Kurdish bayonets, and 
the de.idlv tire of llm Kngli.sh artillery. 
Theo<iore,’at last, se)it back all the piisoneis, 
and offered to tie.at. Napier, however, refused 
to listen to any terms short of a total surren- 
der, and to this the king ivfuse<l to agree, 
lie shut hiinsi lf ui, in Ids eitadel of Magdala, 
which wa.s perelu'<l upon a lofty lock, and de* 
fendi d not only by the natund difficulty of the 
ascent, but also by walls of great thickness, 
anil gateways stiongly fortified. The ling- 
lish, with great bravery, surmounted the 
difficulties of the ascent, forced their way 
through the gate at the top, and fought from 
]K)st to i)ost till the jmsition was won. 
Theodore was found dead inside the gate, 
slain bv his own hand. The town and 
fortress were destroyed, and within a week 
the troops Were t>n the sea returning home. 
Sir Bobi rt N’aj)ii r for his services wa.s created 
lA'rd Napier of Magdala, with a jumsion, 
and received the thanks of both Houses of 
I’arliaineiit. He died in 18D0. 

Acadia. [Nov.\ Siotia.] 

Accord, Tick, is the iianie givi-n by sumo 
Scotch writei> to the Treaty of Leith ('pv.). 

Acre, or St. .Ik.vx i*'.\( uk. a tt»wu on tho 
coast of Svria. aneientlv called Btoloniais, is 
connected with three episodes in Knglish 
lustory : — (Ij Tick Sikof or .\< uk. In June, 
111>1. Richard I. arrived before the town, 
which had already been besieged by tho 
(‘rusadcis for more than two veal's, with the 
loss, it is siiid. of over 120,001) im n. A series 
of assaults was immediately made on tlio 
town, but these were seriouslv impedcsl by 
the attacks of Sjtladin on tlie Christian lines. 
At length, however, the g;irrison offered to 
tri'al ; they were allowed t<» retain their lives, 
and (July 12) the C’nisuh'vs inarclied into 
the town. (2) Tiik Dkkenck or Acue. Ua 
ilarcli IG, 1799, Bonapiirto'.s Kgvi)tian armv 
appeared before .\ere. The town was hed'd 
by a Turkish gjinison. under Yussuf I’aslia, 
aidi'd^by 8ir Sulney Smith, who commanded 
tlie Knglish squadron in the roads, and a 
French engineer, rhilippotwiux. who had 
once been a school-fellow of BonaiKirto. Ani- 
mated by these leaders, the Turks held out 
with great bi-avery for sixty days of open 
trenches : and on Mav 20 the French were 
compelled to retrwtt. That miserable fort,” 
as Niiiioleon called it, was thus the means of 
causing his Syrian expedition to be aban- 
doned, and his great projects of Oriental 
conquest to be altogether hoi)eless. Alluding 
to Sir Sidney Smith, he is said to have fre- 
(luently remarked: “That man mudo mo 
imss my distiny.” (3) The Bomhaudmext 
OK Ache, Nov. 3, 1840. After the refusal of 
Mehem. t Ah to agree to the terms of the 
(iuadnlateral Alliance, 1840, a combined 
Austrian, Turkish, and British squadron (tho 
latter, consisting of G line-of-battlo ships, 
and 10 smaller vessels, commanded bv Admiral 
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Sir H Stopford) to the coast of Syria, 

and bombarded Acre, which fcdl in lobil rums 
after enduiing a treu endous tire fur three 
houi*5>. 

Act of Parliament. [Statutes.] 

Acton Bnrnel, Pahltamkst or (1>83), 
was the name given to one of the sessions of 
Edward I.’s great council, reinforced probably 
by the merchants wlio r.ad previously met in 
tlie rarliament at tfhrewsburv. The pi-esence 
of so many veprosintativos of tho coinuioicjal 
classes was taken advanUge of by the king to 
issue the ordinance known as the SUUuU- of 
Mivchiinta. 

Adamnan, J5t. {b. 024. <1 TOi), Abbot of 
Iona, was converted, whilo on a musiun to 
Aldfi-id of Northumbria in 088. to the custom 
of the Koman Church with regard to the 
observance of Easter-a convei-sion which 
mibroiled him in disputes with the monks ot 
iona. In 6U2 he attended the Synod of lara, 
and suecessfullv urged, on |‘art of the Irish 
Church, the necessity of confoniiity to the 
rest of the Church. Adamnan wrote in Liitin 
the Life of 62. Coliimba, which although con- 
taining some elements of legend, is the great 
authoiity for the history of the old Celtic 
Church. It has been edited by Bishop Ueeves 
for the Irish Arch. Soc. and the Bamiatyne 
Club. This edition has been re-issued willi 
an Euglish translation in the IMoruym oj 
Hcotland. He alsi) wrote 5ihi Terra Haiiclte. 

Adams, John- ('>• 'I- 

President of the United Stiites, was a lawyer 
in Boston, and took an active i«irt in the 
medsmes of the colonists to defend then* 
rights agjiinst the English Governinont. In 
the Philadelphia Congress of 1774 he was dele- 
gate for Jlassiichusetts, and he was one of 
the members of the “ Continental Congress 
of 1775. In this assembly he advocated 
imiiiediato and vigorous hostile measures 
against the mother country, being convinced 
that anv further atU-mpts at reconciliation 
were hopeless. Adams was a skilful practical 
lawyer, as well as an earnest student of the 
philosophy of iwlitics and jurisprudeneu; 
and much of the shape which the rnttional 
and state constitutions assumed, as well as 
tlie curious basi-s of speculative legal theory 
oil which the acts of the earlier congresses 
were grounded, was largely due to his in- 
fluence. Hu was a declared opponent ot 
the “ pure deraocnicy,” advocated by a large 
section of the American leaders, and favoured 
the system of government by double cham- 
bers and “cheeks and balances," whicmjs'as 
often stigmatised as aristocratic. In 1 n « he 
was sent as diplomatic agent of the new 
government to Paris, and for the gi-eater part 
of the next ton years was engaged in ^litical 
and finuneial missions to the courts of r ranee, 
Holland, and England. On his return to 
America in 1788 hu was chosen \ ice-1 resident 
of the Union, and was immediately mvolved ) 


in the bitt.-r party cont.'.st> bt-twcuii llie 
it-deraiists, who follow'd Haiiiilton. and the 
republicans, who were now ltd by .let! -i-son. 

In 17 'j 7 Adams was chosen l‘it>id'nt by 
a sli-ilit and doubtful federalist majority. 
Hi.s rerm of ottiee was not altogether a suc- 
ce.ssful one. The southern federilists w . re 
only lukewarm supporters, and the ri'u'i- 
lieans bitterly assiuled liim in public and la i- 
vate. lake \Vashington. .Vdams held to ihu 
princiide of n< uti-ility in the contest betwe n 
Prince and the other European states : but 
this made him very unpopular with the power- 
ful body of ri*publicans within the Static. In 
the presidential election of 1801, Adams \v;is 
defeated bv Jefferson, and retired from piildie 
life amidst a stoi-m of very umleserved obliHpiy 
Adams was a voluminous writer of political 
and quasi-political treatises, and bis woiks 
are very valuable for a comet understanding 
of the views ainl principles which aetiiated 
one largo section of thefoundei-sof the Lnilul 

F Adams, l.i/eand IVorks of John Adam, 10 
vols., Boston. 1850; J. Q. ami C. K Adams, 
Life of J. AdomK, 2 vols., 1W7I; Jared Snnrks, 
Corr«jK)iid<Hce (J ihu d”"'- 
fion; Guizot, II'uj’IohijI')". J. I'-J 

Adams, Samuel (4. 1722. cl. 18031, a dis* 
Unt relation of John Adams, was h 
member of the Boston - Caucus Club, and 
took a considerable part m founding smu^r 
associations elsewhere. He was one o the hi^ 
to onuose the measures by which the English 

Parliament attempted to raise rcvenue from 
the trade of the Ameriwm colonists, and he di'b 
perhaps, more than any other man to rouse 
the people of ilassaehusetls to open resist- 
ante. In American politics he was bj no 
means a devoted follower of ^\ ashiiigton, 
and was in many ivspects an opponent ol 

the federalist constitution. In 
rctiicd from the governorship of Massa- 
chusetts, when the federal party were pie- 
dominant. it is in a {prcbably 
speech of l^amuel Adams, pnnted in l^<-ndoi , 
and puiqiortiDgto have been delivered at I h - 
ladelphia, August 1, 1776, that the 

phrase, “a nation of shopkeepers, ‘ipplud 
to England. The speech was translated into 
French, and Bonaparte probably boiTowcd his 
use of the appellation from it. 

W. V. Wells, X.i/e of Samuel Adams, Bostou, 

1665 . 

Adamson, Patrick (*• 1537, tf. 
Ar^bishop of St. Andrews, was cdu^ted in 
France, and returned to Scotland in 1 o 1 3, when 
J ” ntered the ministry. In 1575 lie was one of 
the commissioners employed to settle the con- 
Station of the Church of Scotland, and s^n 

the I’rMhytcian party, who ^ "''S 

tunity of taking im «com 

and taally suocecdod in getting lum excom 
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a...l .It-iaiv..! .,i tl,. n v.nms uf 
)iis s< i-. S'l that, it is muI, liis la.st yiars wilr 
l.,ass.(l in actual want. He was the autlior ot 
a j.octi.al vci.'i'Mi of tlic IJook of .luh, alul 
«,thei' \'<«iks in Latin verse. 

Cal-Urw.-,.!. IVu.- <«/ fJ*-- • hx.rU of &•/,(. 

Chutxh <*J iHon»iud. 

Addington, Hkni;'. Viscount Sidnnmth 
{/>. 1 >/. 1SJ4). the son of Anthony 

Arldintrton. I.onI Chatham’s family physu ian, 
was calhal to the ahont the siinc time a.s 
Pitt, wliosc intimate fiicinl lie w.is. Py 1 itt 
ho was |)crsii;uleil l«i leave the Bar, an J to t ui n 
liis attention to |X)litical life. He was aetord- 
ingly returne<l to Parliament as niotnber for ^ 
Di;vizes, ami soon heeame eonsjiiiaious as 
a devotecl fulh'wer of Pitt. In 1,69 he was 
elected Speaker, ami pn sided ovt r the House 
until, on Pitt’s re.signation in LSOl.hewas 
invited hv the king to form an adminis- 
ti-ation. It was very feeble, ami wouM 
scarcely have lived a month if Pitt had not 
for a tim(‘ given it liis protection ami advice. 
Ad'lington’s ministry was chietly signalised 
by the conclusion of the treaty of Amiens; but 
when Pitt withdrew his support, the utter 
weakm'ss of the Cabinet bei-amo very clear, 
and Aildington was foix-ed to make way for 
hi.s fonner leader. I’here was now a com- 
plete breach hetwoen tlic two, and Ad- 
dington, who had been created Viscount 
Sidinoutb, attnckid L<»r<l Melville, and 
through him the Prime Minister, with great 
vehemenci*. After Pitt’s death, Addington 
liecjime President of the Council in the tiren- 
ville ami Fox administnition. In the minis- 
tr)’ of Perceval and the Duke of I’ortland 
he hail no place; hut. when Loril Liverpool 
came into oflice in 18P2. he was ap|)oiutod 
Home Secretary. In this position his repres- 
sive policy, and the hostility he showed to 
popular movements, made him remarkahly 
unpopubir with the nation at large ; but ho 
maintained his post for seventl years, until he 
resigned it to Sir liobert Peel, 1822, after 
which he took but little sbire in politics. 
His administration has been described bv 
Macaulay as one which, in an age pre- 
eminently fruitful of parliamentary talents, 
contained hardly a single imin who, in par- 
liamentary talents, could be considered as 
even of the second nite. “ He was,” the 
sime writer s-ays, “ universallv admittofl to 
liiive been the best speaker that had sate in 
the Chair since the retirement of Onslow. 
But nature had not bestowed on him very 
' igorous faculties,” and his long occupation 
of the Chair had unfitted him for the task 
of heading an administration. 

Pellew, Life and Correfpondtnee of Lord Sid. 
mouth, m7; StoDhoM. Life of piU ; Rossell, 
JaJc of Fox ; Lord HoUand, Memoir#. 

[W. R, S.] 

Addison, Joseph (6. 1672. d. 1719), was 
the son of the Reverend Launcelot Addison, 


-,ft( rw.inL Dean of Lii hfield. .Toseph Addison 
W.i.s clm.itcd at the CharterhoUR* and Mag- 
.lalni College, tt.xfoid, whci'c liis I.riittn com- 

I , options LMined him considerable reputation. 

II. W.IS ele< led to a fellowship in 1099. 8oon 
alter l.aving Oxford, he became acquainted 
with Charles Montague, Earl of Halifax, 
and Mib.soquently with Lord Somers, through 
whose inlluence he reiH-ived, in 169.), a pension 
of £:100 a year. In 1099 he left England, 
and tr.ivilied over Fninee and Italy, until 
the deatli of M'illiam HI. In 1704 his Cam~ 
juiKiti, a poem c-n the battle of Blenheim, 
written at the request of tiodolphin, was 
liiohly su<ces>lul, and at once brought its 
.author into note. Henceforth his nse w’as 
rajiiil. He hreame Commissioner of Appeals, 
Secretary to the Legation at Hanover, and in 
170.S I’nder-Secrcbiry of State. In 1708 ho 
entered Parliament as member for Lost- 
withiel. In the autumn of the ssune year, 
Lord Wharton, (he Loril-Eieutenaiit of Ire- 
land. apiiointed him his Chief Secretary and 
Keeper of the Becords. From Ireland Addison 
sent his contributions to the TatUr, the first 
of the periodical publications, which his friend 
Steele projected. With SU-ele he wus one of 
the founders of the new litemrv school of tho 
Essjivists, who introduced into English Prose 
a remarkable simjilicitv and purity of style, 
and in whose light anil gi-aoeftil publications 
inoilerti periodical literature had its souree. 
On the fall of tho Whigs in 1710, Addison 
was dismissed from ofiice. During tho 
(ieiier.il Election he contributed some vio- 
lent party pappi-a to a political journal, 
entitled the Wliu/ Kxmniner. In March, 1711, 
the Spertalor appeariHl, nniler the conduct of 
Steele, and during the years of its existence 
(March. 1711 — Dee., 1714), Addison was tho 
liriticipal contributor. In 1713 Addison’s 
Inigedy, Cato, was put on tho stage. Political 
feeling was higli at tho time, and the op\x>8ite 
prinoiplcs appealed to in the play caused it to 
be highly successful, both with Whigs and 
Tories. On the death of Anno, Addison was 
made Secretary to the Eonls of the Regency. 
On the accession of (4eorge I., he again became 
Chief Sccretiiry to the l>onl-Lioutenant. In 
1715 he published the Frtrholdrr^ tho l>cst of 
his political writings. The next year he mar- 
ried ^tho Dowager Countess of Warwick, and 
in 1717 became Seeretarj* of State. But his 
health was failing, and his marriage was 
unhappy. IIo finally (luitted office in 1718, 
with a pension of £1,.500 a year. In 1719 
his defence of the Peerage Bill involved him 
in a quarrel with Steele, whom he attacked 
in a party journal called the Old in, iff. This 
was the last of Adilison’s literarj’ efforts. He 
died June 17, 1719, and was buried in West- 
minster Abl)ey. Addison’s importance in the 
^litical history of England is not great, though 
he held high office, and his personal career was 
remarkably successful, oven for an age when 
hterarj* merit, aided by a certain amount of 
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induenlial patronage, was irequently a pass- 
port to wealth and power. In Parliament 
he was a silent ineuiber, and as Secretar>- 
of State he was not particularly successful. 

In principles he was a strict Whig of a some- 
what narrow cast ; and in the schism which , 
took place in 1717 it is notable that he sup- 
ported the “old Whigs,’’ Sunderland and 
SUnhope, against the more progressive section 
of the party which Walpole headed. It is as 
an essayist that bo won his title to fame, 
though liis political writings are valuable, 
as exhibiting the doctrines and principles of 
the earlier Whig statesman of the Uevo- 
lution school, set forth with the skill and 
tinibh of a consummate literal*)' artist. 
Ilis chief political writings are The I'restul 
dilate of the Jl'tir (1707J, The Trial ami Coii~ 
riction of Count Tariff (1713), and the free- 
holder (1715—16); and his contributions to 
the IVhi'j Examiner (1710j and the Old Whig 
(1719). 

The Jl'orUof Addison were publishetl in six 
volumes, with Notc-s by Bishop Hunl in 1811. 
There U a tfood Lift by Miss Aikin, published 
in 184-3, and a leng-thy memoir in the ilio^raphia 
Bntantuco. The famous character of Addison, 
under the name of Atticus, in Pope’s A’jM.dle (o 
hr. Arbufhnof, and Macaulay’s accouut of the 
relations between Addison and Steele in his 
essay on the former ore well known. See also 
hicl. of Sal. mo>j. [S. J. L.j 

Addled Farliameiit was the name 
given to the Parliament which Siit from 
April 5 to June 7, 1614. No Parliament had 
been in session since 1611; but in 1614 the 
condition of the finances, and the unwilUng- 
ne.ss of the people to pay the Customs levied 
by the king without the sanction of Parlia- 
ment, made it essential to assemble one. 
James hopc-d that, by employing “under- 
bikers” or intermediaries, between himself 
and the Commons, he might obtain a con- | 
sidenible grant in return for the renuncia- 
tion of some small portions of the royal pre- 
rogative. But when Parliament met, it 
showed itself determined not to grant any 
supplies until the king's claim to levy Customs 
had been surrendered. Finding that the 
Common.s persisted in their determination to 
make redress of grievances precede grants of 
supply, James dissolved Parliament before a 
single statute had been passed, and committed 
the leaders of the opposition to prison. 

Addresses to the Crown are (1) 

from Parliament, (2) from the jieople. 
(1) Since the time of Edward I., Parliament 
has exercised the privilege which it inherited 
from the Grc-at Council of the Baronage, 
of freely offering its advice to the crown, 
and demanding the abolition of grievances. 
Nearlv all the legislation of the fourteenth 
century is based upon the petitions of Parlhi- 
ment. From the reign of Henry VI., the 
petitions and addresses began to assume 
the form of actual statutes, and were called 


bills. In Liter history, Piirlianieiit asserted 
its right to address the Crown on bubjocts of 
wider policy, sireh as the settlement of the 
succession under Kliz-ibith, and reiomiinn- 
dations to the qiieiu to many (l-')62 and 
1566); whilst advice on questions of peace 
and w’ar has often been ten'U-red to the 
Crown by Parliament. Thus the House of 
Commons presented a reiiionslniiKe against 
the continuance of the American war. and on 
receiring an iinsjitisfaetory answer, ileelai' d 
that it would “ con.sider as enemies to liis 
Majesty and this country all who slioiihl 
advise or by any means attempt tin- furlliei 
prosecution of offensive war on the contiiii nt 
of America, for the purpose of reducing tic 
revolted colonic.s to obedience by force. ' 
Addres,ses to the Crown are always moved in 
both Houses in answ«-r to the Koval S])ce(.h 
at the beginning of the Session ; and the 
Debate upon the Address has become the 
formal opportunity for approving or challeng • 
ing the Ministerial policy pul forward in llie 
Koyal Speech. (2) Addivssi‘s from indivi- 
duals have been offered to th<‘ king from the 
oiirliest times. u.'*ually in the form of petitions 
for pardons, or redress of private grievances: 
an<l tliough these pt-titions were subso(iuently 
usually i&ade to the House of Commons, they 
we.'C occasionally laid at once before the 
sovereign himself, as in the ease of the 
petition of the clergy in 1344. The practice 
of addressing the Crown on political matteis 
had, however, no precedent until the time of 
Charles I. (1640), and in 1662 was restiuined 
by an Act against tumultuous petitioning. 
In 1679 the Whig petitions for the assembling 
of Parliament wore met on the part of the 
Tories by counter-addresses from the Ab- 
horrei-8 (q.v.). In 1701 petitions were pre- 
sented, praying for the dissolution of Parlia- 
ment, and again in 1710; whilst in ITl'T 
numerous addresses to the king set forth 
that the people were willing to support llr. 
Pitt and the prerogative. The constitutional 
character of the addresses of 1710 were sup- 
ported by a vote of the House of Commons, 
which atfirmed “that it is the undoubted 
right of the people of England to petition or 
address the king for the calling, sitting, and 
dissolving Parliaments, and for the redressing 
of grievances." [Cuown ; Petitions.] 

For the practice and procedure observed in 
Addressc.s Irom Parliamcut, sec llay, Late oj 
Parliament, chop. xvii.,and Con>l. Hist . ; Stubbs, 
Conit. J/i«(. ; MoUam, Const. Hisl. - 

[F. S. 1 .] 

Aden, an important military position on 
the south-west coast of Arabia, was taken 
by the English in 1839, and, in spite of 
attacks made upon it by the Arabs, has ever 
I since remained under British rule. Its 
jKtsition gives it a great importance as a coal- 
ing station for the Indo-European steamers. 
Aden is governed by a Kesident, and forms 
part of the Bombay presidency. 
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Adelaide, <ir».rN {h. 1792. r/. M9 , the 

i^hUTof Dukoof 

r.« marrie.l to th.’ Dukr of Cknvnce. IMS. 


da 

of th.. Duk-of Claroncoas 

William IV., a bill was l.a.-^se(l 
IJiLLv] appointing h.r iJogt-nt. in case an\ 
child of the king’s succ.atKd him during 
minority. She sirupulously absfur.ed from 
interfering in iKilitics ; but in .spite of thi-s 
the dissolution of the Melbourne t.abinet in 
183» was attributc‘d to her inlluenee After 
the acces>ion of (iueeii Victoria, her life was 
chielly spent in works of charity fiml beiievo- 

Icuce. 

Adelais of I.ouvain {'>■ 1103) was the 
second wife of Henry I., to whom she was 
married in 1121. She survived her husband, 
and subs«'quontly oiiirriofl illiam tie AlMini, 
ancestor of the family of Howard. 

Adjutators, Thk (sometimes erroneously 
styledv/j/iM/orfl). were repre.seuUitives elected 
by eacli regiment of the I'uritan umiy in 1047, , 
to act in concert with the officers in com- 
lielling Parliament to s;itisfy the demands 
of the army before diskmding it. They 
presented a' petition to Parliament, in which 
they complained of “the ambition of a few ' 
men, who had long neon servants, but were de- 
geneniting into tyr.mts.” The Parliament, 
finding it impossible any longer to refuse to 
listen to the demands of the army, sent a 
committee, consisting of Cromweli, Ireton, 
Skippon, and Fleetwooil, to hoad-quarters 
to jiacify the .soldiers. But the anuy muti- 
nied, seized the money intended for tluir 
p;iy, and expelled the ollieei-s whom they 
suspected. On May 29 a great niectiug of 
A<ijutatoi-s, under the authority of Fairfax, 
was held at Bury St. F.dmuud.s, and a ren- 
dezvous of all the troops called at Newmarket. 
On dune 2 the army leadei'S sent Cornet 
Joyce to remove the king out of the hatuLs 
of the Parliament. This having been done, 
on June 10 a great rendezvous of the army 
was held at Triploe Heath, near Cam- 
bridge. Heix* the army refused to accept 
the conditions of Parliament, demanded tho 
ili8mis.s;il of eleven of tho most obnoxious 
Presbyterian bsiders, and began to march on 
liOndoii. On the approach of the array the 
(levon withdrew, and the Independents be- 
lame for a time the majority in the House, 
hut the City of liondon was stronglv Pres- 
byterian, and on July 26 a Lirge imister of 
apprentices and others came unto the House, 
and cornpelicd the recall of the eleven mem- 
bers, and the replacing of the London militia 
in tho hands of the Presbyterians. There- 
upon the army, which hud been encamjiod 
close to London, entered the city (August 8) 
and again expelled tho eleven members. The 
power was now entiredy in the hands of the 
army, and tlie Adjutators were busy holding 
meetings, and uripng forward extreme mca- 
Burcs, and demanding vengeance on the king. 


Cromwell and the officers beg=m to grow 
anxious to restore discipline in the , 

and when some of the regiments showed 
Mgns of acting independently, vigorous 
mwisures were taken, one ot the ringleader 
shot an<l others jdaced under airest. L.il- 
burne and others attempted to revive the 
Aajut.'itois in 1049: but the attempt was 
frustnited by Cromwell. [Cuomwkm. , r.viK- 

r.w.] 

Whitelocke, 3f.»noir?; Ludlow 
Carlyle, tVomirrll; Guizot, Ilt^L ‘V ' V 

Lh. S. 1 .J 


Admiral, The Lokd High, was one of the 
great oflieers of State who was speeially ( on- 
eenied with the government of the navy and 
tin* admiiiistriition of maritime affairs. Jlie 
nniiie is derived from an Asiatic word corres- 
ptiiiding to the Arabic .Iwti-, and the Turkish 
/.’//iir, a commander or general ; and it was pro- 
liably adojitcsl by the Plnglish either directly 
from the Saraeens, in the course of the latei 
Crus;ides, or fi-om the Sicilians or Genoese. 
NVe hcjir of the appointment of officers called 
“ custodes maris " from time to time niidor the 
Nonuan and earlier Angevin kings, but the 
definite orgaiiisHtiou of the Adminilty dates 
from the ixdgn of Edward 1., who in 1294 
appointed William lAjybunic “ captain of all 
the i>ostmon,” and in 1306 appointed throe 
udiiiinils, with jurisdiction over the eastern, 
western, and southern coasts respectively. In 
1 360 a single High Admiral was first appointed. 
Fi-om 1404 till 1632 there was an uninter- 
rupted succes-sion of T.onl High Admiinls ot 
England, whose duties wore not only to act 
ns Naval Cominnnders-in-Chief, but also as 
Mini.sters of Marino and Presidents of tho 
Court of Admindty. In 1632 the duties 
of tho office were entrusted to a commission 
of the gri'at officers of state ; aud under 
the Commonwealth naval affairs were man- 
aged by a Committee of Parliament, and 
afterwanls by Cromwell. After tho Restora- 
tion, the office of Lord High Admiral was 
held by King Charles TI., and by James, 
ns Duke of York and as King, and by Prince 
George of Denmark, the husbaml of Qneen 
Anne. Since 1T08, however, the office has 
always been in eommis.sion, with the excep- 
tion of a short period (^lay, 1827 — Sept., 
1828), when the Duke of CUirenee, after- 
wards King William IV., was Lord High 
Adininil. By tho Acts 2 Will, and Marv, c. 2, 
and I Geo. iv. e. 90, the authorities, juris- 
diction, and powers of the Lord High Adminrl 
wore vested in the Lords Commissioners of 
the Admiralty. The chief of these commis- 
sioners is styled the First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty. In modem times ho has become 
practically sole and ves|>oiisible ^linistor for 
the Navy, and is now always a member of the' 
Cabinet. In 1869, Mr. Childers, then First 
Lord of the Admiralty, introduced important 
I changes into the working of the department. 
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which tendc-d to give the mini^■tc■l• more un- 
divided control and responsibility. The First 
Lonl, who is generally a civilian, is as- 
sisted bv the tliree Naval Lords, one Civil 
Lord, and the Secretary to the Adniinilty. 
who has charge of financial and j)ailiamentary 
Uusint^ss. 

The title of Admiral luis also been 
continuously since the 13th century to desig- 
nate the highest grade in the Koval Xavy ; but 
it does not upi>eur to have come into gonenil 
use in this sense till the lattei* part of the 16th 
centurv. Theix* were fonnerly three classes of 
AdminiU, those of the lied, the hite, and 
the Blue squadrons, but this distinction was 
abolishe<l in 1864. [Xavy.] 

Lord High Admirals. 

William de Ley bourne, or Leibiirn, is styled 
at the A^isembly at Bruges 8th March, 

15 Ed. I., /Idfairalliu MnrU . 

John de Botetort, Admiral of the North : 

William (le Leibum, Admiral of the South 
John de Bello Campo, or Beauchai^, coosti* 
tuted High Admiral of both West and 

North 13^ 

Sir Robert Herle IWl 

Sir Ralph de Bpigumell . • . • - 1*^ 

Riebura Fitz-Alan* Earl of Arundel « 1387 

Edward of Rutland, afterwards of Albemarle, 

High Admiral 1392 

John Beaufort, Marquis of Dorset (natural 
SOD of John of Gaunt), High Admiral of 
the Northern, Western, and Irish Fleeta 1398 

Thomas Percy, Earl of Worcester, Admiral 

of both parts 

'fhomas of Lancaster, High Steward of Eng 
laud, afterwards Duke of Clarence • 

John Beaufort, Earl of Somerset » • 

Edmund Holland, E^rl of Kent. 

Sir Thomas Beaufort, natural sou of Joliu 
of Gauut, created by letters patent, 1411 
Admiral of Englauu, Ireland, and Aqui 

tninc for life 

John of Lancaster, Duke of Bedford, son of 

Henry IV 1126 

John Holland, Duke of Exeter, constituted, 
together with his son, Admirals of Eng* 
land, Ireland, and Aquitaine 
William de la Pole, Mernuis and Earl of 
Suffolk, Admi^of England, Ireland, aud 
Aquitaine .*..«• 

Henry Holland, Duke of Exeter • 

Rich^d NctU, Earl of Warwick 
William Nevil, Earl of Kent . 

Richard, Duke of Gloucester * 

Richard Nevil 

Richard, Duke of Gloucester • 

John Howard, Duke of Norfolk 
John de Vore, Earl of Oxford . 

Edward HowaHl (afterwards Duke of Nor 
folk) •••»..•* 
Thomas Howard (brother of the above, after* 

wards Duke of Norfolk) .... 1514 
Henry, Duke of Richmond . . • • 1526 

William william, Earl of Southampton . 1537 
John Russel, Lord Russel ...» 

John Dudley 

Lord Thomas Seymour .... 

John Dudley, Earl of Warwick 
&l«ard, Lord Clinton .... 

William Howard of Effingham . 

Edward, Lord Clinton .... 

Charles, Lord Howajtl of Effingham 
George, Duke of Bockingham . 

Committee of Parliament . . • 

James, Duke of Tork . . . • 

Charles U,, by his Privy Cooneinors 
James IL* as Duke of York and King 
Thomas, Earl of Pembroke • 


1399 

14M 

1406 

1407 


1408 


1436 


1446 

1449 

1461 

1462 

1465 

1466 
1471 
1483 
1485 

1513 


1541 
. 154.3 
. 15i8 
. 1551 
. 1&52 
. 1553 
. 1555 
, 15H5 
. 1619 
1649—1660 
1660-1673 
1673—1684 
1684-1689 
. 1702 


George* Prince of Denmark 
WiUiani, Duke of Clarence 

First Lords or the Admi 

Prince Rupert 

Sir Henry CaiK?ll . . . . 

Daniel Finch iulterward!!i E;.r of Not 
Arthur H«.rl>ert . 

Thomas, Earl of Pembroke 
Charles, Lord Comwa lis 
Autbouy, Viscount Falkland 
Edward Russell . 

Edward, Earl of Oifonl 
John, Earl of BriOge water 
Edward, Earl of Oxfi^r^l 
Sir John Le.tke . 

1 hoinas, Eiirl of Stratford 
EdwnnI, Earl of Oxford 
James, Earl of Berkeley 
Viscount Torrington . 

Sir Charles Wager 
Daniel, Earl of WiiicheUea 
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Admiralty, Court op, ia the Court oi 
the Lord High Admiral )n hia judicial capa- 
city The early admirals and custodes uuii u. 
IrojH the time of Henry 1. onwaids, had the 
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preron-ative of on all disputes between ' 

merchants and sailors, and on offences com- 
mittucl on the hij^^h seas, out of lh«? jurisuic- • 
lion of the Coininon I>aw Courts. These 
privileges provoked the jealousy of the 
Common lawyers, and, in 13 Uich. II., a 
statute limited its procj'dure to matters trans- 
acted on the seas. When there was a Lord | 
High Admiral the judge of the Admiralty 
Court was generally appointed by )nm; when 
the ollice is in commission the Crown appoints 
him. The criminal jurisdiction of the Ad- 
miralty Court is now no longer exercised, 
and offences committed on the high se is are 
tried at common law. By an .\ct of Hcnr) 
VIll. all such offences were to be tried by 
commissioners of over and terminer under 
the gre;it seal. When the Central Criminal 
Court was esbiblisht'd in 1831. the judges 
Were authorised to decide on all offences eoin- 
mitted within the jurisdii tioii of the Adini- 
nilty. The civil jurisdiction of the court i.s 
inii>orlant, ainl, hy 3 and 4 ^ iet., c. Ci), com- 
pri'henils all causc.s arising out of questions 
of the title to or ownership of vessels, iiiari- 
tiine eontnn ts, s^ilvage, and cases of collision.s 
and dainage.s on the high seas. By the .ludi- | 
caturi! Act of 1873, tin* AdmintUy Court was 
united with the Court of I’rohate ami Divorce 
to form one division of the Supreme Court of 
Judicature. At the breaking out of war, a 
commission is i.ssue(l to the judge of the 
Admindlv (.'ourt ccm.^tituting him jircsideiit 
■of a I’ri/e Court, to deride as to what 
is or what is n<il lawful prize. Property 
c;ipture<l from the cm-uiy is held not to have 
absolutely <a*ased to belong to its former 
owner till condemmal bv the sentence of a 
Prize Court. The proceedings in this court 
are .supjiosed to be conducted according to tho 
law of nations, and the decisions of its judges, 
and notably of Lonl Stowell during the early 
ye;irs of the French revolutionary war, form 
very important c<intrihutions to international 
law. C’ourts of Vi»-e- .Admiralty, having 
analogous powers to tho Adminilty Court, 
arc established in most of the British colonics. 
The Chief Justice of the colony is ex-ojHcio 
judge of this court, and there is an appeal 
from his decision to the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council. The Admiu.kltv 
CoruT for .‘^cotbrnd retained its sejxinto exis- 
tence at tip- union, though the Scotti.sh Lord 
High Ailiniral was abolished. In 1831 tho 
Scotch .Vdiniralty Courts were abolished, and 
their functions entrusted to tlie Courts of 
Sc-ssion and Justici iry. [Xavy.] 

For the early history of t he Admiralty, the best 
authority is Thr lilack Book of the Admirahw. a 
most importaut cxillectiouof documents beariiig 
on the subiect, chiefly in the 14th and 15th cen- 
turies, with the valuable prefaces of Sir Travers 
Tai.ss in tho Both Seriee, 1871. Ac, See esp. the 
tditorg introduction to vol. ii. Among other 
matters of interest, the Black Book contains a 
transcript of the n/ (Mcrou, issued by 

Richarl I. at that town, which formed the basis 
of the maritime jurisprudence of all the western 


t.atious. See also Kymer's F.yiern ; Pepys' X^ral 
A nn (hr 

J. Extou, Jfaritiitir Ihc^rolo'/ir, Uiirris 

Xicolas, Ifi.'-hiri; of the Bri(i(>h .Vary ; Knights 
Poldifal c’ycloj>'rclia. art. Adimra'ty and bte- 
pheiis' C'ominrnfaru's on the 

«l . i-i- J 

Admonition. Thk, 1588. A tract en- 
titled “ An Admonition to the Nobility and 
People of England and Ireland, concerning 
the present wars, made for the execution of 
his Holiness’s sentence, by the high and 
mightie King Catholiko of Si>ain,” was 
is,sued hy Caiilinal Allen, in order to advo- 
c.ito the* Spanish invasion of England, and 
to declare the Pajial sentence of excoin- 
mnnication against Elizaheth. It is a ilocu- 
mciit full of gross and ofFcnsive attacks on 
the (iu.-r-n, and may be considered as one of 
the most indecent ]>olitical libels that have 
evir appeared. The ell'cct of the Admonition 
was to disgust not only all Protestants, but 
also a greiit many Catholics. The stylo is so 
unlike tho usual tnanner of Cardinal Allen that 
it h.as often been attributed to the jien of 
the Jesuit ParMms; hut whoever was il.s real 
author, it was signed and acknowledged by 
Allen. 

Bumot. 0 / the Re/onnation ; StrjlKJ, 

AriiiaN of the Kr/or/aati'oii, iii., pt. 2, p. 750 
(c-il. 1824) ; Shariui Turner, Hi>l. ofEn j., xii. -IRS. 
Tho .blinrtiiihon was reprinted with apreface by 
Rev. J. Mendhuui. 1812. 


Admonition to Parliament. The. 
1.572, tho work of two nonconfonnists, 
named Field and Wilcox, was presented to 
Parliament by Tnonia-s Cartwright. Tho 
objtM't of tlie pamphlet, which was written in 
a sjiirit of intoleinnce and defiance, w’as tho 
complete abolition of episcopacy. A second 
“admonition” was also publisiunl by Cart- 
wright (who was supported by Leicester), and 
spread over the? country. An elaborate answ’cr 
wa^♦ written by Archbishop Whitgift, and 
Field and Wilcox were committed to Xew- 
galc. 

See Strype, Annals of Ihv Jf«’/onnah‘on, and Li/« 
of irjiil.ji^l. 


Adrian IV.. Poi'E (5. c«>r. ilOO, rf. 11.59), 

I Was the onlv Englishman who has occupied 
■ the Papal chair. His name was Nicholas 
Breakspeare. Ho was born at Ijangloy in 
Hertfordshire, studied in Knincc, entered' tho 
monastery of St. Kufus in Provence, of which 
, he bociime Abbot. In 1140 he was created a 
j Cardinal, and sent as papal legate to Norway. 

In 1154 he was chosen Pope. His iwpacy 
1 was disturbed by the attempt of Arnold of 
Brescia, whom he succeeded in arresting and 
executing (1155). Adrian is incmorjiblo in 
European history as beginning tho long and 
bitter (luarrel between tho Popes and the 
Hohenshmfen emperors. In English history 
his cliief interest lies in the famous bull in 
which he granted Henry II. the sovereignty 
over Ireland. The Boll of Aduiax IV., with 
I regard to Irebind, was issued in accordance 
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with the idea, commonly held throus^hout the 
middle ages, that the fabulous ‘-donation ’ 
of Constantine had included a gift to the sue- 
cessor of St. Peter of all the islands in the 
world. In 1158, on condition of the pay- 
ment of Peter’s Pence, the Pope issued a bull 
which handed over the sovereignty of the 
islir.l to Henrv II. The enterprise was 
prompted, it was stated, by “the ardour of 
faith and love of religion,” and there is in* 
deed no doubt that the laxity of the Irish 
clergy, and the looseness of the connection 
with’Kome, had much to do with the e:iger- 
ness with which the Pope acceded to Henry s 
request for the bull. 

William of Newbury, ii. cli. G ; Will, of Tyre, 

xviii., cb. 26 ; GinildusCambrens. ru.; 

Moore, Hist, of Ireland. 

Adnllamites (1866) was a name deri- 
sivelj' applied to those Inbenils, about forty in 
number, who opposed the nujjority of their 
party on Earl Kussell’s propositi for a further 
Ittdorm of Parliament. Their leaders were 
Jlr. Lowe, Mr. Horsman, and Lord Elcho. 
Mr. Bright, on the Pith of March, compared 
this party to the assembly which came to the 
cave of Adulhm, when Diivid cjtlled about 
him every one that was in distress and every 
one that was discontented. The defection 
of the Adullamites led to the overthrow of 
Lo^ Russell’s ministry. 

Adventurers. Merch.vxt Adven- 

TUKEUS.] 

Adventurers of 1642, The. The 
English Parliament having confiscated be- 
tween two and throe millions of acres in 
Ireland, in consequenco of the Rebellion of 
1641, debenture bonds were issued made pay- 
able in hnd after the reconquest of the 
country. About a million acres were tlius 
disposed of, the original idea being that the 
money thus obtained should actually be em- 
ployed in suppressing the rebellion ; but the 
outbreak of civil war in England prevented 
this, ^^llen in 1653 the conquest was finally 
accomplished, the counties of Limerick, Tip- 
perarj', and Waterford, in Munster; Kings 
and Queen’s County, East and West Meath, 
in I^einstcr; Down, Antrim, and Armagh, 
in Ulster, were set aside for satisfpng these 
claims, and those of the Puritan soldiery. 
Many of these Adventurers wore subse- 
quently deprived of a largo portion of their 
lands by the Act of Settlement and Explana- 
tion in 1665, and a considerable number 
emigrated to America. 

Sir W. Petty, Tht Political Anatomy oj Ireland, 
1691 ; and The Hist, of fhe SuiTey ofIrdMd. re- 
publisbed by the Irish Archaeol^. Dublin, 
i851. Su also Lecky, IM. of Etw. tn w 
t 4 tnih Ctniury ; Froude, Th€ tn Ireland, 

Advertisements, Dcty on. Adver- 
tisements in newspapers appear to have first 
come into use during the periodof the Common- 
wealth, the first being, it is said, an announce- 


ment of an lieioic ponn on the death of Crom- 
woll. Advertisi-inents b< eaiiK- ('oiiiinuii <luring 
the latter half of the seveiittM-lllh ceiitui y. and 
in the reign ofWiliiain III., a gmtuitous pap.i- 
of advertisements was sbirt< d ami existetl for 
some time. By an .\tt of 1712, a duty wa.s 
imposed oil each advertisement jniblished. In 
1838 the tax was rcdiie<-d from 3s. (Wl. in (Jieat 
Britain, and 2s. Gd. in Ireland, to Is. Gd. iii 
the former and Is. in the l.'ittev country. ^ In 
1851 the tix brought in over 1175, OUO. The 
dutv was abolished in 1853. 

See Article in (junrtffhj Rcvicxr, Jjiiie, 1 k5.'>; 

Grant, T?k Prw. 


Advertisements tin* name 

of a look of discipline i-ssuyd by Archbislmp 
Parker. It nuii-ks the bogiimings of the 
persecutions of the Puritan clergy, and has 
in recent timc.s excited imiih controversy. The 
Archbishop had previously endeavoured in 
vain to induce Cecil to coiusont to an oHieial 
promulgation of th«‘se “ adviTtisements ; ” but 
as Cecil was not anxious to provoke oppo.<ition 
bv too ri^<i un execution of tlio Act of 
Uniformity, he had refused to authorise or 
imblish them, and Parker was consequently 
left to issue them cfii his own responsibilitj . 
Their title nui : ” Advertisements ixirtly for 
due order in the public adminislnition of 
Common Prayer and using of the Holy 
Sacraments, and partly for the apparel of all 
persons ecclesiastical, by virtue of the (lueen s 
Majesty's letter commanding the siiinc.” The 
points especially insisted on uro the wearing 
of the surplice and cap; and genenilly they 
enforced rigid obedience to the inore ob- 
noxious portions of the Act of X niformity. 
Much controversy has arisen as to the precise 
validity of these Advertiseimmts. On the one 
side it has been maintained that the royal 
authorisation gave binding force to the Arch- 
bishop’s injunctions, and that they were the 
' “ other order ” which the Act of Uniformity 
of 1559 half anticipated as likely to supersede 
the “ Ornaments Rubric,” which enjoined that 
church ornaments should remain as in the 
second year of Edward VI. This view, 
which was adopted by Lord Selbomo in the 
“Ridsdale Case,” has been attacked by 
Mr. J. Parker in his “ Omaments Rubric, 
where it is maintained that the advoi^ise- 
ments were simple archiepiscopul injunctious, 
and that their enforcement of a minimum of 
ritual did not aim at abolishing the vestments, 
etc., of Edward VI.’s First Prayer-Book. 

Strype’s Ann«il« aud Life of Parker; Neal's 
History of the Puritane. 

Advocate, The Lord, also called the 
King’s or Queen’s Advocate, is the chief law 
officer of the crown in Scotland, and co^o- 
sponds, roughly speiiking, to the English 
Attorney-General, 'fho King’s Ad'^owto is 
found in existence in 1479, in 
came one of the officers of state, and in 1^7 
he is first mentioned as Lord Advocate. The 
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orij^iii of tho oflice i" i xtirm' ly obM uro ; it 
h.i.s Ijrcn tluit. with till- tith;, it was 

iK'iivr'd from tin- I-'i» nch : aiul the iliitios of 
the earlier Kiiijrs' Ad\a)cates. of whom thiTe 
is a fairly full list from 14S.’{, aH' isjimlly 
ilUdefiiud. They apja-ar to have been com- 
pnsed in th(! jiro.seeution r»f state otlieers, and 
the iiKjniry into tlu' extent of the feudal for- 
feitures ari^in^ from those offeiu’es. In the 
miildle of the sixteenth eentmy it is possible 
to gain a eh'arer idea of his fuiutions; the 
Lorrl Advocate was jmblic prosecutor, he 
eonducted all cases in whi<di the sovereign 
was concerned, which, fiom the reign of 
(iueen Mary, have been piij'sued in his name, 
and in the latter part of tlie centuj v apjK‘ar> 
to havi* occasionally combimal tlie (iffiees of 
adv(»c;ite and judg«- in the court of sessions. 
Previous to the Tnion, the Toni A<ivoeat«‘ 
sat in Parliament in virtue of his office : but 
now li ■ is not necess;irily, though he is 
generally, a member of the Lower House, 
lie is appointed by the (’rown, and tenders 
his resignation when the administrition 
changes. When the Duke of Newcastle 
aboli.Hhed the office of Seeretarv of State for 
Scotland in the reign of (teorge II. the duties 
of thatTninister were tntnsfcrred to the Lonl 
A<lvoeate. In Parliament he answi-rs all 
Huestions relating t<j Scotland, and under- 
takes all measuivs of Scottish legi.slation ; 
hut he is not a member of tin- Piivv I’oimeil, 
anti is called right homtumhle by courtesy 
only. Outside Parliament he acts a.s ]mblie 
pi-osecidor, in which duties he is assisted by 
the Solicitor-tfeneral tiiul four ti'lvoeatra-dr/tuir 
and ajtpears for the Crown in all civil eases! 
lli.s wamints for searching, apprehending, 
and imi.risoning run in any part of Scotland • 
he is allowed to sit within the bjir of the 
court of st ssion, a privilege enjovod by peel's 
of the nnilm. ‘ * ^ 

B^clay, PckW o/ fh? Latr o/ SeotJaatt ; More 

L^cturw fh- Latr- a/ Scoflaa.f.vol. i. ; Knight 

t j/cfojxKltfl o/PaI,7icrtl Kiiatrtct^r t' s ] 


Advowsoil is the right of presenbitior 
to an ecclesiasticiil henefice vestt'd in a mar 
and his heirs for ever. The word is laker 
frtim I.4it. adeocatio^ for he who had tht 
iidvowson was the protector or patron ol 
the ehtireh. As the parochial system w’af 
gn-afted on the town.ship, it might be contendetl 
that the right of presentation would at first 
be in the lord of the manor : but as a fact 
the early parish priests were in a groat pn>. 
portion of cases appointed bv the bishops 
An udvowson is prat „tat ire when it is the 
nght of presenting a clerk to the bishor 
for institution: col/ative when the bishor 
IS patron ; donative when bv roval foundation 
or licence the patron can present without 
reference to the bishop. An advowson is 
regarded by the law as a trust. Yet advow- 
sons, and the power of exercising the 
nght of presenUxtion for ono or more te'mis 
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can be sold subject to some restrictions. A 
right of nomination to the jx-itron may exist 
sejKiiiite fnun the right of j)resentation to the 
bishoj): thus, in the mortgage of an advow- 
son, the mortgiigee presents, but he must do 
s«» on tlie nomination of the mortgjiger. 
Neither Koiiiaii Catholie.s nor their trustees 
may pi-esent : they must sell the jiresentation, 
! or it will vest in the University of Oxford 
or of Cambridge (11 Oeo. JI., e. 17). Tho 
jiiescntee niu.st be in priest’s onlers before 
, his institution (14 Car. II., c. 4). Ilestrie- 
tions on jiutroiiagi- depend on the law of 
ainioni/, which, as far as our temjionil courta 
are coneenied. is founded on .’ll Eli/., c. (5, 
and 1‘2 Anne, e. I'J. A elergynian may not 
: ]iurelias«- a next j)resentation for himselt\ but 
lie may purchase an advowson, and be pre- 
sented on thi' next vacancy. If a jiatron 
' neglects to ••xereise his right, the jiresenla- 
, tion lajises at tlie end of six months to tho 
bishop, the archliisliop, and the eixiwn suc- 
ei'ssively. Suits for disturbance of ivitronago 
usisl to be maintained by darrein prtsentnirnt, 
and later mure usually bv /jnare iniptdif, and 
now, since 2:i and 24’ Viet., c. 12(1, by writ 
of suniiiions. The bishu]i is bound to insti- 
tute the clerk presented by the ixitron, unless 
there is goo<l cause to the eontiury, and the 
patron or the clerk has remedy in ease of 
, refu.sil by application to the Provincial Court. 

Pbillimore, Keel. Loir- Cripps. bn.c ol" Chinch, 
Ac.; Chitty, Collcclion o/Slaln(cs. pV. }! J 

Aelfheah. [.\i.phkgk.] 

Aelred (Aii.i>uki>, Ealuep) of IDkv.m-l.x, 
St. (ft. 1109, d. 11G6,. An English historian, 
born at Hexham, and educati'd in the family of 
I King David of Scotland. He is said to have 
refused a Scotch bishojiric that he might lic- 
come a monk of the Cisten-ian Abbey of Pie- 
vaulx, in Yorkshire, of which he’ became 
ablait in 1146. He wrote several historical 
works, among which are lives of Edward the 
Confessor, David of Scotland, (iueen Margaret 
of Scotland, and St. Ninian, and a Chronicle 
of the Kinc^ of England. None of his works 
I are of high historical value. “ Ailred of 
I Kievaulx,” says Sir Thomas Hardv, “ ranks 
I m the second ebvss of English niedia>val his- 
torians, and even there does not occupy tho 
first place. ’ * * 


\r j • . ““fuy, nwcni) ire Crtlalooue of 

Jolmals. ». 293 4c. (Rolls iries.) A Ired; 

collectetl hy R. Gibbon. Do.mi. 

Soft, -IS, 

£tlielberlit. [Eth elbert, ] 

Atbelred. [Ethelred.] 

Aftliclstaaxe. [ Ath elsta.n .] 

A^matioas. [0 .ath, Parliamentary 
and Oath i.n Colkts of Law.] 

^ghan Wars. (1) situated in imme- 
^ule proximity to the N.W. Lontiei of 
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India, Afghanistan has, from the earliest 
times, figured conspicuously in the history 
of Hindostan and of Central Asia. Its first 
connection with English history d;ttes from 
the year 1809, when the rumour of a joint 
invasion of India, determined on by Napoleon 
and the Czjir Alexander, led to the despatch 
of the Hon. M. Elphinstone as envoy to Shah 
Shujah, then ruler of Cabul. A treaty was | 
concluded between the two at Peshawur. The 
subsequent events, fraught with intestine 
broils, do not call for detailed review, though * 
we may note the visit of Lieut. Alexander 
liurnes* to Cabul, on his way to Bokliara, in j 
1882, for the mass of interesting information 
collected thereby. In 1884, Shah Shujah, : 
who had been dethroned, endeavoured to i 
regain his jwwer, and advanced on Candahar, 
but was defeated by Dost Mahomed, ruler of 
Cabul. and Kohaud'il Kluin, who reigned at ^ 
Candahar. He took refuge eventually with 
Nasir Khan, of Khelat, who emibled him to 
return to Ludiana in a manner suited to his 
dignity. In 1887, the siege of Herat by 
Persia, encouraged, as believed, by the Uus- 
sians, and the defeat of the Sikhs by Dost 
Mahomed, led the English to despatch Burnes 
as resident at the court of Cabul. But the 
suspension of the negotiations then existing 
between Dost Mahomed and the Russians 
being refused by the Amir, the resolu- 
tion was formed of placing the ex-king, 
Shah Shujah, on the Afghan throne. An 
anny of 21,000 men was assembled on the 
Indus (16th January, 1839), and, advancing 
on Candalmr thtough the Bolan Pass, took 
possession of that city, where Shah Shujah 
was crowned on the 8th May. Ghazni fell 
next, the gate of the city being blown in by 
Lieut, (afterwards General Sir Henrj*) 
Durand. Dost Mahomed, finding his forces 
melting away, lied beyond the Hindu Kush, 
and the British entered Cabul without oppo- 
sition. Shah Shujah’s restoration was at 
first popular, but the people, soon finding how 
completely this was due to English support, 
incensed at the reduction of subsidies to the 
chiefs, and inflamed by the mulluha or priests, 
Injgan to gather in insurrection. The British 
authorities neglected warnings, and on the 
2nd November, 1841, rebellion broke out, and 
Sir Alexander Bumes and other officers were 
treacherously assassinated. Disasters fol- 
lowed thickly on one another, and General 
Elphinstone, on whom the command had been 
thrust, was in the feeblest health. At a con- 
ference with Akljar Khan, Dost Mahomed’s 
son. Sir W. Macnaghten, the British envoy, 
was murdered by that chief; and on the 6th 
Januarj', 1842, the British garrison of 4,500, 
with nearly three times that number of camp 
followers, proceeded to evacuate the countr}’, 
but pfirished miserably in the mountain pjisses 
between Cabul and Jellalubad, a single stir- 
vivor, Dr, Brj'don, alone reaching the latter 
city. Ghazni fell to the Afghans on the 10th 


December, sonte hundreds of Sei)oys being 
carried into captivity, while ninety-tive host- 
ages, left bv the British, were in duianeeneur 
Cabul. Candahar and JelLiLibad, however, 
were hedd firmly by Generals Nott and Sale 
respectively. A strong expedition, under 
General Pollock, was jirepared in India, and 
after forcing the Khyber Pass relieved Jella- 
labad. After lialting two months at this 
place, the time being spent in negotiations. 
General Pollock advanced ami inflicted a 
severe defeat on Mahomed Akliar Khaji 
entering Cabul a few days later. 'I'he eaji- 
tives were recovered, the i>rincij)al bazar 
of Cabul razed to the grountl, and General 
Nott, who had advanced from t.andahar and 
ttiptured Ghazni, beheld, on his aiTival at 
Cabul, the British flag floating over the 
ramparts. iSoon after the depaiture <if our 
troops Shah Shujah was assassinated, and 
Dost Miihomed Khan was restored to liis 
fonner power. During the Sikh revolt, in 
1848, he joined them against the Britisli. liut 
a friendly understanding was arrived at and 
a treaty concluded in 18')'). Th«; siiinc year 
saw the acquisition of the Candahar province 
bv Dost Mahomed, and the second I’eraian 
advanee on Herat ; its capture and final 
cession, through fear of the English, who 
had sent an expedition to the Persian Gulf, 
are the subsequent events of note. 

(2) Sherc Ali Khan, who ascended the 
Afghan throne in 1863, jMisscd througli grwit 
vicissitudes of fortune, but eventually over- 
came his rivals and foes in 1 868. An ai ninge- 
ment was arrived at between the British and 
Russian governments in 1872 that Afghani- 
stan was beyond the field of Russian influence, 
and the practical violation of this under- 
standing in 1878, coupled with the repulse 
by the Afghans of a British mission, led to 
a fresh Afghan war. The victories at Aii 
Musjid and Pewar, and the capture of Can- 
dahar and Kelat-i-Ghilzai by Sir Donald 
Stewart, placed all the important vantage 
points of Elastem Afghanistan (Cabul ex- 
cepted) in our bands. A treaty was con- 
cluded at Gandamak with Yakub Khan, who 
had succeeded to power on the death of his 
father, Shere Ali, but all its provisions were 
scattered to the winds by the murder of Sir L. 
Cavagnari, who bad been deputed as Englit^h 
envoy to Cabul. Sir F. (now Lord) Roberts 
promptly advanced on the capiUil, and de- 
feated the Afghans at Charasia. For some 
months, however, fighting went on, till, at 
the close of 1879, the total defeat of Mahomed 
Jan effectually dispersed the insurgents. 
These successes wore wortliily supported by 
Sir D. Stewart’s rictory at Ahmed Khevl, lie 
having advanced to Cabul from Candahar. 
Matters were now settling down, but the 
approach of the Sirdar Ayub Khan from the 
side of Herat kindled anew the flumes of 
rebellioh. This pretender, haring defeated 
General Burrows at Muiwund, proceeded to 
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invest CHndahar, but was utterly routed in 
his turn by (ii-ncnil Sir I*'. Kulicrts, \s ho had 
effected the diflicult iiiarcli from t'abul with 
much skill and pemnilship. In S.-j.tember, 
1880, tlie Hritish trocjps wc-ie withdrawn from 
the; Kunnm and Cabul valleys, and in the 
following? April from Candahar. loavin^^ the 
(jovemment of the* country in the hands of 
Abdur Kahnian. whose authority as ruler of 
t'ur country had been recognised by England 
in July, 18K0. After that date the Amir 
gnidually established his power, he and Ins 
successor remaining on excellent terms with 
Britain. The delimitition of the X. froi tier 
led in 188.5 to a collision between Russian and 
Afghan troops at l’enj»deh (q.v.), and almost 
to an Anglo- Russian War. 

The chief aothoritics on AferhanistaQ arc Riven 
in Sir Charles MacCvrcKor's admirable OtiSi'tttfr, 
publinbed at Calcutta in 1871. The lea<iiuR 
events of the subsequent catapaiRns are briefly 
^ chronicled m Robertson’s TUrte CajM/xiiyas in 
A/fihrtn\$i4in (1881). For the later history c/. 
Wheeler, the Ameer itbJurrahnian, 1895. 

Affirmations. [Oaths.] 

Africa. [Soith African Coi-onies and 
West Akkican Colonies.] 

Affhrim, Battle op (July 12, 1691), 
fought in the campaigm hetweon William III, 
and James 11., in Ireland, resulted in a 
victony gained hy (Jinkel, over the Irish and 
French troops, under St. Ruth. The French 
gener.il had allo\ve<l Athlone t<» be taken 
(June 30). IIo then fell back {jhout thirty 
miles to the hill of Aghrim. He drew up 
his army on the slojje of a hill almost sur- 
rounded hy a bog. A wooden breast- 

work hatl been constructed in front, near the ' 
«-dge of tho moniss. Ginkel started from 
Ballinasloe, four miles fnun Aghrim, on the 
11th, and reconnoitred tho Irish position. 
Next day at five in the evening the battle 
b<-gan. Tho English fu-st struggled through 
the bog and attacked tlu‘ breastw’ork, only to 
De driven back again anti again. Ginkel Vvaa 
meditating a retreat. But Mackay and Ru- 
vigny It'd the cavalry- thri)ugh a narrow 
pt'S&ige in the moriss.'and turned the Irish 
Hank. At this crisis St. Ruth was killed. 
His officers foolishly kept his death secret, 
so that Siirafield, ^vho might have taken the 
command, remained with the reserve. At 
length the breastwork was carried. The 
Irish retreated step by step, but, after a 
while, broke and lied. 'Then the conquerors 
began to kill without merev. For miles 
around the naked bodies of the slain lav on 
the fields. Sarsfiold did his best to cover the 
retreat. One body of fugitives went towards 
Galway, the other towards Limerick. 

londOTi 1691 ; Macaulay, Hia(. of Er a. • 

Froude, Engluh m Ireland. ^ ^ 


OA -i.ie > fought October 

ih, 1415. Henry V., m attempting to 


n-gjiin the ground which Edward HL had 
lost in his lint campaign against Fnince, 
took Harllcur, but limling his army greatly 
diminished by sickness, was unable to under- 
take any great expedition. He resolved to 
make his wav to Calais through the hostile 
iirovinces of X’onnaudy, I’ieanly, and Artois. 

1 1 is annv consisted of about 15.000 men, of 
whom oioOO were archers, and TOO knights. 
A French aniiv numbering at least 50,000, 
under the Constable D’Albr.-t, was gatheriMi to 
cut them ort. The English were allowed to 
cross the Somme, and Henry was courteously 
asked to nainc a day for battle. He answcK'd 
that he was always to be founil in the fiehl. 
For four davs the ITeneh marehecl by the 
side of the English. At last the ConsUiblo 
<hosc his position a little to the north of 
Crei,y, so us to cut off tlie English from 
the village of Agineourt. The battle-fiehl 
was a somewhat narrow valley, siirroumled 
by woods on the eiist and west, while through 
it r.in the road to Calais. The Frencli were 
dniwn up in throe massive lines. The first 
two lines fought on foot ; the third was 
mounted. The confined nature of tho ground 
gave no chance for the use t>f artillery, and 
the heavy-arme<l French were at a disjid- 
vantago in the soft ground, as compared with 
th<' light-armed English yeomen. The Eng- 
lish Were drawn up in throe divisions, but all 
close together. While their lines were only 
four deep, the Frcneh were massed Ihiity 
dt-ep. Before the buttle futile negotiations 
were carried on, and Henry V. used the time 
to send some archers secretly through the wood 
to watch the left flank of the French. It was 
eleven o’chick when the order was given to 
the English to advance. The archers lan 
forward armed with stakes, which they fixed 
in the ground so as to form a palisade in 
front of them. Darting forward, they fired 
with splendid aim at the Freneh inen-at- 
nrms, who were unable to advanee quickly 
in tlie soft ground, and fell in numbers. 
Meimwlnlc the French cavalry attempted a 
flank movement, but were taken unawares by 
the archers in ambush : their horses soon 
bccjimc unmanageable, and they woi-o thrown 
into confusion. The French infantry, fimling 
themselves unsujqiorted, broke, ‘and the 
English archers, seizing their swords and 
maces, rushed into their lines and tnriual them 
to flight. Then, reinforced by the English 
men-ut-anns, the archers attacked tho second 
division of the French. Hero tho battle was 
fiercer and more equal. The Duke of Alencon 
on the French side, and Henry V. on the 
English, fought desperately, imd for two 
liours the victorj- was uncertain. At length 
Alencon was sbiin, and the French gave 
way. A cry was raiseil among the English 
that a new French army was coming up in 
their r^r. In the pjmic Henry V. gave orders 
that all prisoners should be slain. Many 
brave Frenchmen met their death befoi-e 
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it was discovcTfrd that tlie stipposcd army 
was only a Iwnd of peasiaits who hud col- 
lected to plunder. Meanwhile the third 
division of the French wavered, and, at last, 
fled. After three houi-s' tightinfj the victory 
of the English was assured. The French 
losses were very he.‘ivy. More tluin 10.000 
men fell on the fieW,' amongst them 8,000 
nobles, knights, and squires. 

Ou the Euiflish side, see Wulsiut^hain, Hi^toria 
ylnglica; Eliuhaiii. I’da ft Gwla Hfnv«c« 1 . ; 
Hfnrici V. Oesin, ed. Williiinis; Titus Livius 
Forojuliensis Vifn Hcnnci Qiu'nti ; Knijliih Chi’o- 
n.clf (Camden Society) ; ou the French side, 
Beligieux de St. Deuys, Moustrelet, and s>t. 
Keuiy. [M- C.J ! 

1 

Agra is a strong and ancient town on the ^ 
rit^ Jumna, in the North- West Provinces 
‘of India. It was fonnerly one of the chief ^ 
cities of the Mogul dynasty, and m the ^ 
wars of 1803 it was held by the Mahrattas, 
from whom it was c-aptured by (Jencral Ijike 
after a day’s liomKardmenl, and ceded to the 
English by Scindiah at the peace of Surge 
Anjengaom. Agra then became the capi- 
tal of one of the eight commis.>>ionerships 
into which the North-West Provinces were 
divided, and the residence of the Lieutenant- 
Governor: but since the mutiny of 18'>7, 
when the European residents were menaced ; 
by the insurgent sepoys, and had to hike 
refuge in the fort, the provincial seat of 
government has been transferred to Allaha- 
bad. Agra contains the old iwlace of Slmh 
Jehan, a mosque which is one of the most 
beJiutiful in India, and the famous Tujmalial, 
a magnitlcent mausoleum built by Shah 
Jehan over the remains of his wife. 

“ Agreement of the People ” 

one of John Lilbume’s numerous pamphlets, 
and was published in 1648. It was received 
with great enthusiasm by the Levellers ; ^and 
at a meeting held between Hertford and W are, 
for the purpose of restoring discipline to the 
army, and satisfying the claims of the 
soldiers, a large number wore this pamphlet 
in their hats. Fairfax and Cromwell ordered 
them to remove the pjimphlets. All the 
regiments except Lilbume's obeyed ; and 
Cromwell, perceiving the necessity of at once 
stopping the insubordination, caused one 
of the ringleaders to be shot, and had all 
the others imprisoned. (Lilhcrnb ; Level- 

LKUS.] 

Agricola, Jcucs (*. 37. d. 93), 

Roman governor of Britain (78 — 84), had, 
previous to his appointment, served in the 
jsUod under Cerealis. During his governor- 
ship he endeavoured to subdue the tnbes in 
the north, and to conciliate the British to the 
Roman rule by making them acquainted with 
th^ advantages of civilisation. He encouraged 
them to come to the towns, and had many of 
the sons of the chiefs instructed in l»tfrat^ 
and science, and he succeeded so well that 


they who had lately scoriud to Icani ibc 
Komun language were beeoniing fond of 
acquiring the Roman elo(|ucnei-." In 78 ho 
reduced Mona ; in 79 Ik* subdued tlie north of 
Britain to the Tweed : in he advanced as 
far as the Firth of Tay ; the year 8i was 
employed in constructing a chain of forts 
between the Clyde and the Forth ; in tlu' 
next year he cxjjlored the iiorth-wc.st i).nl of 
the isbiiul, and ])binn(*d a descent upon Ire- 
land, but the rising of the Caledonians, under 
their chief Galgacus, i»reventcd this i)rojecl 
being carried out. After some severe fighting, 
he defeated Galgacus. and thus sulxlued the 
whole island. In 84 he sailed round tlu* 
island, and discovered tlu* Orkney. s ; ami in 
the same year ho returned to Rome, where a 
triumph was decreed to him. 

The Life of Aericoln was writtcu by his sou- 
iu-law, the historiau Tacitus. The is 

the best extaut account of the condition of 
Britain in the early part of the period of the 
RoiiHin rule. 

Agriculture. The history of agi-icul- 
ture in England is derived from two sources; 
the literature on the suhioct, which is 
sciinty in the earlier period, but bciomes 
copious as time goes on, and contenii)oraiu;ous 
records, which are exceedingly abundant and 
exact in the thirteenth, fourteenth, ami part 
of the fifteenth centuries, hut are scarce after 
‘his time. The fact that so great a mass of 
lom(*stic arehives has been preserved is due 
;o the imi>oi*tJince the rules of law gave 
to all documents which could he alleged in 
proof of title. Besides, it was at an early 
period the custom with nearly all proprietors 

even the sovereign and the great peers to 

cultivate their own estates with their own 
capital, and under the snpcnntendenoe ot 
bailiffs, who regularly drew up an annual 
balance-sheet, which was submitted to the 
audit of their lords. Hence it is possible, by 
investigating these accounts, to discover how 
land was stocked and cultivated, and what 
was the amount of produce which agriculture 
secured from land. 

Generallv, during the medueval period, 
the greater iiart of the land in a iKinsh 
or manor was possessed b.v the lord and 
the tenants, free and serf, the shape of 
.strips or furrows in a common held, separated 
by a narrow boundary of untilled ground. 
These fields were private property during 

part of the year (ns a rule, from 
Michaelmas), and common pasture for the 
rest. Sometimes fields— genenilly iwsture- 
land— were held in absolute ownership, and 
the value of such closes was great. Besides 
the cultivated land and the closes, there was 
always a more or less considenible area ot 
common pasture, and generally a "'0°^ 
which hogs were fed, a small charge being 
paid for each head. English apiculture from 
levy early times always looked to the 
and maiitenanco of Uve stock as a most 
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kccjiini; of .•<hiT|i in ( (niiiection wilh arable 
faniiiiii; has always been a s|)eeial chanietel- 
islie of Knsfli'h ai;rieullure, and for seveinl 
eentni'jes this country had almost a inonojwly 
in thi; supply of wool. 

Mirly airriculture in Knu'laml was very rudi;. 
Tin- ploufib was clumsy, inm was exeee(linj;ly 
(b ar. di'iuirht-c^ittlc, liorses and oxen, were 
small, and th«t f^round was only scratchc<l 
on the surface. The husliandimin had but 
little farmyard manure, and the only artificial 
fertilisers winch he knew of were marl and 
lime. Tlie seed was thrown broadca.st on the 
land, about two bushels to the acre of wln-at, 
rye, and peas, and about four buslnds of 
barlev and oats. Four times tho .see(l sown 
w.is thoujrht to be a fair crop, and five times 
was seldom oldaitied even on the best land. 
The hus)»:indtnan knew nothing; of winter 
roots, (»r of artificial f?ras.sos, as they are 
called. Hence his cattle were .starvi-d in the 
winter, and always stunt< d. Under this im- 
perfect cu’tivation, h*; was forced to hd at 
bjiist a third of his land lie in fallow every 
year. The corn was leaped by cultin;? off 
the t-ars, the stnw bein^ .xuffenKl to ivinani 
on the fitdd at least for a tim«*, often jht- 
maneiitly, in order to restore the ^rounrl. 
Ihe whole of the population, town and 
country, genenilly look part in the harvest, 
for the iiumher of residents in the country 
was insufiieient for f^atherin^ ev«‘n the scanty 
harvest. I'he stock on the land wa.s far more 
valuable thiin the land itself. It h.is been 
p;oved that the stock on a well-lilled farm 
was worth thnn- times as much as the land. 
lh(-‘ rent of good arable land was for three 
cenlunes about sixpence an ai re. 

It is not likely, even if the j^reat land- 
ownei-s had continued to cultivate their own 
estates, that much progress <ould have been 
made in agru iUtuns for the inventive facul- 
ties of Kurope weu- almost stagnant up to 
the end of the sixU'enth eenlurv. Hut ownn^ 
to the mvages of the Black Djath, the great 
land-owners abandoned cultivation on their 
own account, and let their land and stock to 
tenant-farmers, a stocked esbite W-ing found 
to he the most i|rofitable emplovment of 
cap.Uil, even though the landlord did all the 
vepiiin, and made good the losses of his 
tenants sheep. It was quite out of the 
question that a tenant should iniike agricul- 
tunil discoveries and improvements, and it is 
certain that from the reign of Henry III to 
the du.,th of Eli;o.heth. Some .'.oO nl 

material altenition was made in' English 
agriculture, except in aheep-farming, ^and 
certainly no appreciable progress. ^ 

Small si.s was the produce of the hind 
in eomparisou with that which has been ob- 
tinned at later penods, it is very likely that 


ne:*rlv as much land was cultivjited in the 
.Middle Ages as is in modern limes in England. 
Cciiain counties, especially the north and 
the west, were very backward, as we leum 
fixim those few valiuitions .of counties for tax- 
ing purpo.ses which are still extant, and are 
pixibably the only genuine valuations in ox- 
istcnec. But flu? towns were iiiueJi smaller, 
and till* space oecupieil by human habi- 
tiitions in such countie.s as iliddlesex, Oxfoinl- 
shire, and Norfolk, the most ojiulent of the 
English counties, was far less thun at jiresenl. 
< )niaiiientitl gitmnds were wholly unknown, 
and the land was jiluughed u]> to the noble's 
castle and the farmer's homestead. One ciin 
eonstaiilly see in jwirks, which are now an- 
cient, aii^ surrounding residences which aitj 
still more ancient, th«' signs that cultivation 
had forinerly hein carried on over places 
which are now either ornamental only, or 
are devoti.'d to pJisture. In the ilescription 
given of ancient estates, we may often find 
that land was jdoughed and sown up to the 
gates of the manor-house, and over sjiacos 
wliieh have long been streets in busy towns. 
<»ur ancestors had jKior g;trdens, and no plea- 
sun* grouiuls. In the more fertile counties, 
which arc now known liy the ab.sence of by- 
roads, it is likely that more land than is iu)w 
fiiltivattkl was, in the poor fa.**hion of those 
times, tilled, under the disadvantageous system 
of frequent fallows and common fields. For 
as ploughing was merely superficial, and tho 
number <»f emps was very limitc'd. land was 
larly exhausted, ami had to rest in fallow. 
As the ownership of several lands or closes 
was nre, and was genenilly confined to the 
lord of the manor, the furrows in the eonmion' 
field, with the scantv pasture of the manor 
common, were the liolding of the small agri- 
culturist, i.f., of the mass of the people, since 
nearly all jossessed land ; hut wore held, as 
hiv as the first iHu-tion of the holding was 
concerned, undei the least advantageous form. 
Nor was the use of common land for pasture 
as profjtiible as it might have been. Oene- 
rally the right of jKistunige was without 
stmt, that is, wieh iiocupier had tho right 
of putting as many cattle or sheep as he could 
get upon the common pasture; and as tho 
lord, who pos.scssed, as has been said, clo.ses 

or could 

^^yt^bcoming stock, had many more 
tattle than the tenants, he could malce the 
common pasture of compjinitivcly little value 
to them by overstocking it. 

Nothing better illuslnites the chanicter of 
medueyiil husbandry than tho extreme rarity 
^ ith which prices of hay arc recorded in early 

e.xccssive rent which was paid 
l»r a ^ pastures. The rent of niiblo 

natunlTm^ that of 



than twice the best arable. During the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, it is rare 
to find, in the examination of many thousand 
accounts, the prices of hay given. In the 
fifteenth and sixteenth, during which time 
enclosures were frequent, and many of the 
common lands were encroached on, occa- 
sionally to the gresat discontent of the farmer, 
and even to the employment of violent reme- 
dies for the wrong which they felt had been 
done them, prices of hiiy are very common. 

Under so imperfect a system of agriculture, 
as the people were fed on unwholesome Siilted 
food during half the yeitr, and cjittle were 
starved during the same period, disease was 
common in man and beast. Scurvy, the 
inevitable consequence of the use of salted 
meat, and a deficient vegetable diet, was 
endemic. Leprosy, which an abundant vege- 
table food has banisheil, was as common as 
it now is in the basin of the Po. The uncloim 
habits of our forefathers added to the general 
unhealthiness of their lives. Few people lived 
bevond fifty, when they were old. Plagues 
of terrible deadliness attiicked the jieople. 
It is probable that one-third of the jiopulation 
perished in i:i49, when the Black Death ap- 
peared among us. [Black Death.] Ihe 
Plague continued to appear at intervals, till 
its last visitation in 1065, when it seems 
most terrible, because it has been most 
minutely described. After the battle of 
Bosworth, a new disease, the sweating sick- 
ness, appeared, and for a long time was the 
special scourge of the English people- Like 
the jilague, it was very destructive; but, 
unlike it, does not appear to have been 
a forciprn importation, but the result of 
dirt, privation, and unwholesome food. It 
is only by tho study of contemporaneous 
evidence, and by inquirj’ from undoubted 
facts, that we can discover the real extent 
of the loss. So it is not likely that wc should 
get evidence of the occasion on which plaguw 
have visited animal and vegetable life. It is 
curious to find that two diseases, scab in sheep 
and smut in wheiit, were first noticed at 
pftriods which can be almost defined. Ihe 
former appears about 1288, and was par- 
ticularly dreaded, because it imperilled the 
principal source of English opulence during 
the Middle Ages, and, indeed, for long after, 
English wool, in the cloth produced from 
which a large part of 'SVestem Europe was 
claiL The other was smut in wheat and 
the allied grains, which was first noticed 
in 1527, a year of comparative famine, 
'fhe art of tlio agriculturist has long been 
engaged in combating those two pests of his 
calliug. Other serious diseases, tho rot in 
aheep, and pleuro-pnoumonia in homed rattle, 
are described so precisely that there is no 
doubt of their identity with modem rattle- 
plagues. , . 

It was stated above that during the four- 
teenth und fifteenth centuries it was a com- 


mon pr.icticc to let live and dead st<j<'k with 
land, ill other words, to stock a fanner's land 
us well as let it to him. The monasteries 
continued tho practice up to the di.>solution. 
The leasing of stock w.is tin; best i)arl of tlie 
landlord's jirutit on his proiierty, and by iin- 
plicatiou the least profitable form of holding, 
to the tenant. Hence, in order to imliue 
tenants to accept this kind of occupani y, tin- 
landlord not only covenanted to do all repairs, 
great and small,' on the holding, but to insuie 
the tenants against the loss of their cuttle b 
disease. In the rent-rolls of gi-eat estate-, 
the costs of tiiiiints’ losses by ciittle disi ase 
form a verv serious item, and throw a plain ami 
chanicteristic light on agriculture and its 
customs in England, while they show h<tw 
it came to be an English custom that land- 
lords should improve land. The fij-sl change 
in this prolonged system begjin with the dis- 
coveries of the Dutch. 'When that people 
had, by almost superhuman efforts, obtaineil 
their pcilitieal freedom, they bepin to cultivate 
Holland on new methods, and to instruct 
EurojK*. The impulse which was given to 
the human mind in tho seventeenth century 
reacted ujion husbandry, 'rhe discovery of 
the jirocesa of nKliicing iron by pit-coal 
choJipeiied th • tools of the liusbundman. The 
Dutch discovered and improved winter nxds, 
the turnip and carrot. It is estimated that 
the turnip has doubled the productiveness of 
Lind. For a century and a luilf the Ihitch 
were the seedsmen of Western Europe. Then 
they cultivated clover, and other so-called 
artificial gniases, and English agriculturists 
and Ltndowners soon saw that greater 
profits and larger rents would accrue fi-om 
these now inventions. The effect of these 
improvements was, that the numbers und the 
quality of cattle and sheep were greatly 
increasc-d, the agriculturist being enabled 
to find them food in winter, and keep 
them at least in some condition. Till 
winter roots were discovered, surplus slock 
was killed in November, ami sjiltcd for 
winter provisions, and it is obvious that this 
system was injurious to health, as well us a 
great hindrance to agncultural progress. 

During two epochs of English history, tlic 
fifteenth und the eighteenth centuries, uyn- 
cultural products were abundant and cheap. 
The seasons appear to have been continuou.sly 
favourable, while tho result was aided by 
the creation of estates in severalty, by enclosing 
portions of lands on which there wero cer^m 
common uses, and by similar expedients. 1 ho 
loss was considerable to tho general body ot 
occupiers, but the aggregate food pri^uct -was 
greatly increased. During the eighteenth 
century Enclosure Acts were excradingly 
common. Between 1726and 1796, l,<bl such 
Acta were passed, dealing with nrarly tl^ee 
iiiiUion acres. From this date to 1850, 2,36o 
more Acta wero ixiased, under which six milhon 
more acred were thus appropriated. Moat oi 
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this alia t'rciii (otniiK-n to 

ariblc, aii'l as it may la/ r<-.i.«oiial«ly con- 
f liidod that th.- a<rri< iiltinist would not 
cultivate Ui W soil cxccj't witli th*' luospcct 
of increased prolit, the i|u.uitity of f(»o<i pi*<)- 
duced must hare been irreatly increased. To- 
wards the hitter end of the Ibth century 
^freat .attention was ^iven to the nuprovoinent 
of br<‘e<ls of sheep, by the selection of those 
whi«h had the best points. 'I'his develop- 
ment of aprieultur:il art was ilue to -Mr. Hake- 
well, and even more jx rhaps to Mr. Coke, 
afterwards lyird Leiei>ter. The ceonoiny of 
such a seh-etion was r.ipidly exteiuled to I'attle, 
and u]» to recent times stork in tJrcat Britain 
has Ix-eii better than in any part of the 
eivilisi ii w<irld, pedit?n'C animals In-inf? ex- 
jiorted to all eountri«-s from this. Xor wen* 
the di.s<-overies in jmu-tical science iiia<l(* 
duriuif tlie eifjhtei-nth ca'iitury without their 
sijfnifieanee on affriiiiltiire. With cheaper 
imn ciime better ami eheajM-r tools, a deeper 
and more thor<mt;h manipulation of the soil, 
nmi eonseiiuently a hiirher rati* of jiroduction 
fnun the soil. Writ<-rs on inedijeval, and 
even later aj;riculture. counsel the use of 
wof»den harrows on stony ground, because 
iron was too costlv for such tools, and with 
reason, for while wheat durint; the j^cjiter 
jk.art of Kli/abelh's n'ijrn was worth about 
fourteen shillint(s a (piaiter, ii-on cost about 
i;2h a ton. 

The last improvements in affrieulture ai-c 
du(! to eluunical science ami machinery. The 
njfrii ultural chemist, by the ffift of artificial 
manures, by the analysis of artificial food, and 
by the examination of soils, ha.s been a great 
benefactor of the farim-r, and these inventions 
have been eminently of KtikIisIi growth. The 
Americans are to he ire<lited with many 
liihour-Kiving machines, ailoptcd in order to 
reduce the cost of wages, for the i>rohlom 
befon* the agriculturist has always been how 
to get the gi-eatest jiossihle amount of nutri- 
live matter out of the soil for man and beast, 
continuously, and of unifiirmly good quality.' 

Walter de Henley. It Dit dr Uoslanderue, 
a* out 1250: Fit 2 licrl>ert’s fiticitiw* on llu$ban- 

ISW ; the works of Tusser, 
1^, Mcirkham, lulO, nnd Siuon Hartlif, 1680* 
Worlcdee I* SgsUm of Agriculture : Housrhtou^s 

'ollections : Arthur Young’s fvorks • 

Pnrt«rs Pr<^'J<cu o/ the Kaiion; T.oke and 
Newinarc i. IMory e/ Prices; and the Htsfory 
of AgnciiUitre and Prices, 6 toIs., 186e-gi7 by 
the present writer. T. It ] ’ ^ 

Aimeduug^nr. Atownof British India, 

name in the 

f passed from the hands 

of the Peishwa to those of Scindia in 1797 
During the ilahratta war of 1803 Generai 
NVellesloy invested and captured the town 
It was restored to the Mahrattas at the end 
of the war; but in 1817, after the treaty of 
1 unnah, again passed into the hands of’the 
British. A number of Boer prisoners were 
quartered there during the South African war 


in 


Aid was a ferin whiih included all eustd- 
..,aiv payimiits bv a vas.sal to his feudal 
sui>erior. but whit h was aiipli. d especially to 
Ihi- forms of taxation eiiqiloyeil by the Crown 
from tiu- Nonii.aii Comiuest to the fourteenth 
centiirv. It is therefore applied to the 
military tenaiit.s' pa\nm nt of scutigo. the 
fieehold<‘i*s’ eavueage, and the boroughs* tal- 
lage, as well as to what may be called the 
orilinarv feudal aids. 'I'he wonl aid {aiij i/iin>i) 
expri'sses in itself the very theory of the 
fi-udal leL'ition —viz., that it was a voluntary 
relation. The tenant made gifts in aid of 
his loiti, a.s the lord himself had accepted 
homage from the ti-nant. Taxation, there- 
fore. as long as it eonsi.sled chielly of feudal 
aids, requirod the foniial giant of the feudal 
tenants. hut when it be<'oim-s national 
taxation, it requir<-s the giant of tin* reju'e.. 
sentalives of the nation — of the K.stiites 
in Hailianient. Thus it is that Braeton's 
stati-ment, that "aids depend on the grace 
of the tenant, and are not at the will of the 
lord,’* grows into the juineijile enunciated bv 
honl Chatham : “The taxes area voluntary 
gift ami giant of the (’ommons alone.” 8o 
early even as Henrj- I., the words of the 
king*s writ an* — " The aid which iiiv barons 
have given to me.” And on the same prin- 
ciple. in the thirteenth eentiiry, grants are said 
to Im‘ made by " child tenants, freeholders, 
and villeins.” The very villeins, in order to 
be taxed, must be supposed to join in the 
grant, if only through the lonLs and the 
freeholders, or tlieir repn'sentatives in tlie 
national Parliament. The evolution of a 
national Parlianunt is, therefore, a logical 
consequenee of the theory of the aid. 

The word “aid” applied origiiiallv to the 
three ocuisions on which the lord could 
demand contributions from his tenants — viz., 
for his own nuisom, or for the expenses of 
making his eldest son a knight, or of iiiarry- 
ing his eldest daughter. It was due. theri'fore, 
equally from the barons who were tenants of the 
crown, and from the tenants of those barons. 
Ihus Henry I. took, in 1110, an aid jntr filU 
marur, three shillings from every hide in 
hngland, and a similar aid pur ftiirr fiiz 
(hcraUer ; and the amount raised for Kiohard 
1.8 mnsom was enormous. But the won! 

aid includes also what mav be called 
the extraordmar>- aids — the scutage, the 
hidago or canicage, and the tallage, which 
together made up the Anglo-Xonuan si-heme 
ot dm‘ct taxation. Scutage, the composition 
m lieu of military service, fell properly on 
the military tenants of the crown alone. 
But when the king demanded scutage from 

w amount 

h> a d from their tenants. Hidagc, or in 

the later and stricter form which it tooP 

wirilfe ’ ■^‘'•1 T freeholders. Tallage 

■md a" demesne, 

*md fell chiefly on tho towns. Tlie great 

struggle m regard to all aids was fix 
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the rate. Thus Henry I.’s charter promises 
to take only “ reasonable ” aids, and that the 
barons shall do the same. In Glanvil the 
iiinount is settled between king and baron, as 
between baron unci vaNS;il, by barjjaininj?. In I 
Magna Charta, art. 12 and art. 14, consent ol 
the Common Council of the realm is required 
for all but the three oixlinary aiik, and these ; 
aids are to be “ rcjisonable ” in all cases, 
whether taken bv the crown from the barons, j 
or bv the barons from their own mem. And in , 
the Confinnatio Cartirum of 1297 it is en- ; 
joined : Aids henceforth shall only bo by ; 
the common assent of the realm, saving the 
ancient aids and prises due and accustomed. 
Already by statute, in the third year ot 
Kdward I., the nitc at which lords might take 
aids of their vassiils was fixed at twenty 
shillings the knight’s fee about o per 

cent, of the annual value) ; the Kime rate in 
the twenty-fifth year of Edward III. was 
fixed for the feudal aids of the crown. It 
only remained to make the extiaordinary 
aids, and especially tallage, dependent upon 
the assent of I’arliament. ’Ihis, after a 
long struggle, was eti'ected by the concession 
made by Edward III. in 1340: “ Xo aid to 
be lienceforth but by assent of Parliament. 

The struggle was decided, though it was 
still necessary to guard agiiinst royal o\a- 
sions. But after the Good Parliament, 
in 1376, it is not till national liberties were 
silenced by the Yorkist and Tudor despotism 
that the old theory of a voluntary offering was 
again made a cover for arbitrary fixation, 
under the new name of binevolencfit- 

But the crown, hy working the theory of 
volunlarv offerings, had also been able to 
negotiate with the merchants for large faints 
by way of increased customs, especially on 
wool ; and to humour the clergy in their 
device to evade the Bull VlcricU Laieoa 
accepting their tenths or fifteenths as free 
gifts. Parliament, therefore, had to take 
under its control these two great sources oi 
revenue also, if it was to imikc the voluntarj 
theoiy of taxation a reality. And so, m 
1302, it is at last enacted that the merchants 
are to grant no charge on wool without 
assent of Parliament. The clergy, however, 
in their two Convocations, were wise enough 
to forestall direct interference on the 
Parliament, wliich on its side acceptt« the 
compromise, as the crown had done. Ihns, 
by the Lancastrian reigns, the class-taxation 
of the land-owners, merchants, and clergy 
was becoming harmonised into a simpler 
system of taxation, which should fall upon 
the whole nation nither than upon emsses, 
and on personalty rather than mainly on 
land. As the subsidy on movables and the 
customs on exports and imports came in, the 
old aids died out. The last feudal aid \vas 
that taken by Edward III. in 1346, for 
knighting the Black Prince, which was pro- 
tested against by the Commons Gi me 


extraoi'dinarv aid>, sciitai;*' was last t.ikcii in 
1314. Scubige.s. iiidet-d, w. iv part of a militarv 
oi-Miiisittion of society that w:is now obs<.l< l'', 


as was tliat division into knight's !'• i s. wlm h 
were th«.* ba.sis on which tlu-y win- assessed. 
Moreover — and this applies also to cann age 
and to billage — they were bound up with a 
very imperfect method of representation, in 
whieh the class liighest in tlie feudal scab; 
was supposed to speak for all. They required 
laboi-ious colleetion bv old and wasltful 
methods. But, above all. the two foiiner 
were assessed on land, and let licisoiialty 
cseape ; while tallage was piciiliarly un- 
profifiible, because a tallage by the king fioiu 
his demesne had to be purchased by allowing 
his barons simultaneously to tallage theirs. 
The development of the wool-trade, and tlie 
existirnce of a national I'arliament. alike 
noecssitated the substitution of a simple 
national svstem ; and the old. irregular, and 
imperfect ’system of aids disjippears, not, 
however, without having beiiueathed the gieat 
tirinciple to our constitution — that taxation 
requires assent, and therefore must come 

through the Commons. 

Bnictou. bk. ii.. fol. 3« : Miidox, H.Vl. of Ihe 
Rxchequfv; Keiiehu Digby, Jlu-;*. ‘V hn'c <>/ 
J{<al Stubbs, C'onsf. Hi*<. [A. L.^.J 

Aidan, Kino (A. •>32. rl. G06). the son of 
(lalintn, succct^dcd Coual (574) 
i-iadus Aidan was crowned by St. ('ohunba, 
in the island of Iona, and soon proved himsxdf 
to be a ruler of energv and ability. In o7.>, 
at the Council of Drumscat, he successfuUy 
asserted the independi-ncc of the Scotch «”'K- 
dom of Dalriada, thi-owing off the voKe ot the 
Irish Dalriada. In 5H3 he defeated the 
English invaders at the battle of Manau, but 
in 596 was defeated in Kincurdine.shire by the 
Piets, four of his sons being slain. V' 

Aidan was again defeated by Lthelfrith o 
Northumbria at the battle of l)a-gsastan. 
[D.ILIUAUA.] 

Aidan, St. (rf. 651). wasa monk in the Co- 

luiiiban monastery of Iona. L pon the 
of a mission sent into Xorthum bna at 
the request of the King G.swald, uho 
had learnt something of Chnstianity in Scot- 
land, Aidan was sent and was at once in- 
staUed as bishop, with his see at Lindistanic. 
He csUblished Christianity, and was one of 

the most zealous supporters of 

Paschal Cycle ; despite which Bede fully ro 
cognises his piety and integrity. Ao 
Aidan many miracles are ascribed^, the most 
remarkable of which is, perhaps, his reputed 
power of stilling the most violent tempest b> 

the use of conseci-ated oil. 

Bede. H«t. Eccl«.. i. 3. 50 ; Ac«x Sanctomm ; 
Bright, Early Enylish Chwch ui*l. 

Aids The Volu.ntary, was the name 
ei^ to' a grant of £120.000, made in 1628 
W the Irish Parliament, payable in in- 
steliuents of £40,000 a year in return for 
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C<-rtain ‘-(iriiccs” or coDfissioiis from the 
crown, 'i'hc.s** j)ayin«nts were aftorwards, 
e!=j)e(iaHv bv Stnitford's action, rcm vvcd, and 
altogctln-r continued for ten years. Tlu; 
(Trac*s were never actually granU'd. 

AiffniU on, Sif«;e ok (1;U7'i, wa.« tlie 

most Tamous si«‘pe of tlie Fii-ncli wars of 

Kdw.ird 1 1 r.’s nuffn. 'I'he fortiv.xs of Aiiruil- 

Ion Was stronglv situated on the borders of 

(lasconv and Asrenols. between the I.rf>t and 

tht‘ liiul it was ])r;ivrlv dcfcniled bv 

' ♦ ♦ 

Sii Walt^T Manny ag^iinst John, Duke of 
Normandy, from May till tho end uf Auifust. 
The duke had sworn ne\'cT to cjuit the siejro 
till the jdaco was taken; and, finding his 
ass^iults iiieflVctual, res<dved to reduce the 
place bv fainino. Hut the erreat vivtorv of 
the English at ('re<;y iinpenitivelv called for 
the jtre.seneo of the <luko'.s army in the north 
of Kr:ince, !ind he was compelled to raise the 
siege. 

Ailesbtiry. Thom.^s Bkick, •2ni) Earl 
OK, and .'Inl Earl of Elgin in ^Scotland (//. 1741), 
was pi'eseiit at the «h-ath-bed of (’harles II. 
lie took the oath of allegiance to William III., 
hut, nevertheless, played a prominent jKirt in 
the Jacobite cimspinicii's agjiinst the king, lie 
was pivsent at a meeting of Jacobites at tlu- 
(JM Kings Head in ItJO*). He was -sent to the 
T«)wer for Ins compHeity in the A.vs.issination 
Plot, ami, in eonjunetion with Fenwick, at- 
teinpt«-d t(i bribe the witnes.s P»)rter to leave 
the c<»untry. Hi-, however, always denied 
that lie had been privy to the criminal designs 
of the jilottcrs. Ma< aubiy rcin.-uks that “ his 
denial would he the more cnalitable if he 
had not, by taking the oaths to the govern- 
ment agjiinst which lu- was so constantly 
intriguing, forfeited the right to be considered 
as a man of conscience and honour.” 

AOmer,^ Sm Lai uknce, was Sheriff of 
I/ondonin l')01,aiidsubse<|acntlv Lc.rd Mayor 
He resisted the i-.xactions of the king’s nu«i.' 
Clous minsters, Empson and Dudley, and was 
coinmitted to pnson in the last year of Henry 

Cl non n-flising to piiy tllO fiuo of 

il,00() imposed upon liim. 

^rds Moss, Ekiht ok (1680), in Ayr- 
shire, was a siaill skirmish in which the 
royal tniops routed a jKirty of the extreme 
Swlch Covenanters, who had signed the 

n- ;* ‘‘S were subsequotmv allied 

Uiehard Ciinicron, the lauler of the sect fe i 
in this encounter. 

1742) was 

Chancellor of the Exchequer in L«itl Stan- 
h<q.e s munstiy of 1717. In 1 7 1 9 he defended 
he leenige Dili In 1720 he, with Sunder- 
bmd, w as reqiu-sted by Shinhopo to consider the 
proposals of the South Sea Comiianv. They 

shy n 7 ' "7’ «11 the inten' 

sit> of I opular indignation fcdl on them when 

the scheme failed. The inquiry elidTJthS 


fac-t that an exti-nsive system uf bribes had 

to 

prevailed, and that larire sums of fictitious 
capitiil had been invented and distributed 
among leading m«-mbcrs of the Government. 
.CisLibie’s case was so flagrant that no one 
nisc to defend him. He was expelled the 
House, ami sent to the Tower. [Soi rn Sea 
C'oMKANV.] 

Aiz-Ia-Chapelle, Treaty ok (April 
18, 1748), dosed the War of the Austrian 
Succession. The initiative came from France, 
strengthened by her recent successes, and 
tlie strong desire for peace felt by England 
and Holland eventually foi-cc-d the treaty 
on .Austria and Sardinia. Tin- princijxil arti- 
cles were : — The renewal of all former treaties, 
and the mutual restorition of all conquests, 
England giving liostagcs for tlic restoration 
of Capo Preton ; the fortifleations of Dun- 
kirk on the soa*sidc were to be demolished ; 
the Duchies of Parma, Oua.stalla, an<i Pia- 
cenzji were assigned to the Infant, Don 
Philip, but if he succeeded to the tliroiie of 
Naples, th<‘ two tirst reverted to thi- house of 
Austria, ami Piacenza to Sardinia; the Duke 
of Modena and the republic of Genoa were 
reinstated in their fonnor territories ; the 
-Vssiento Treaty with Spain was cohfirmed 
for four ycai-s ; the Protestant succession in 
Englaml was guaranteed according to the 
treaty of 1714, and the Pretender was to be 
excluded from Fntnce ; the Empcior was to bo 
acknowledg<-d by Fnince, ami the Pragmatic 
Sam tioii guaranteed ; tlio Duchy of Silesia 
and the county of Gliit/. were guaranteed to 
the King of Prussia, and the portions of the 
Milunvsc held by Sardinia werv |iornianviitly 
sui rendered by Austria. It resulted in the 
breach of the Austrian and English alliance. 

2,* Schoell, ifiicf. <?<• Tiij- il 

Ajmeer, the chief towm of a district in 
IhiJI.ut-ma, lying .south-east of Joihiore. It 

from the .Moguls 
m 1 1 , 0, and was for na.rly half a century ulter- 
n. td, m tliy hands of tho Mal.ratU.s and of 
n\al Pajput princes. In 1818 it was tinally 

of_ .)0,000 rupees. The town conbiins tho 
rums of u very tine Hindoo temple. 

Akeman Street. [Homan Ro.ahs.] 
Alabama. [Geneva Aavakd.] 

•^bau. About the end of the ninth 
century, and before the tenn Seotia came into 

'uTd C\ ‘ file Firths of Forth 

Mio«n as lietland, or the kingdom of 

Constantino (8h9_M0*;™ 
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Alban was divided into seven provinces. 
About a centui-v later the name was super- 
seded bv that of Scotia, Malcolm, son ot 
Kenneth (1005—1031), being the first king 
of Scotia* 

Kings of Alban. 

Donald 

Coustantiiie» son of Ae<lh 
MuIcoIdi . 
lodulpb . 


Dubh 
Coilean • 

Keoneth . .. 

Constantiue, son oi Cuilean 
Keunetb, sou. of Dubh 


8SS— 000 
90) 942 
942- 9W 
9^4—962 
9t>2-967 
967-971 
971 -996 
995 - 997 
D97— lOOl 


See Skene, Celtic Scotland ; a HUtory of Ancient 
AlUin, 1876. 

Alban, St. (rf. 305 r), is g.-nemllv held to 
bo the proto-nmilyr of liriUiin* His story, 
as related by (iildas, is that Alban, being 
then u Vagan, SJived a confessor, who was 
being pursued by his pei-secutoi-s, and lyas at 
the point of being seized, by hiding him in 
his own house, and by cluinging clothes with 
him Alban was carried before the magis- 
trate, bat having in the mejtntime become a 
Christian, he refused to sacrifice to the gods, 
and was accordingly executed just outside 
the great city of Vcrubimium (bt. Albans). 
Numerous mintcles are rcbited of him, but, 
putting these aside, there seems no reason for 
doubting that he is a historic personage, rhe 
date of the martyr’s death is a difficulty, as in 
305 Constantius, the father of Constantine, 
was CajSJir in Britain, who is known to have 
been very favourable to Christianity : perhaps 
wc may place the event in 283, the mite 
assigned to it in the Saxon Chronicle. 

Bede. Beeler. Hist., i. 7; Gildas, §10; 

.ln<jl<v&'aj;on Chron., sub. an. 

Albani. A name cognate in meaning 
with Alban and Albion, which is found asso- 
ciated with the Celtic tribe who possessed th<j 
districta of Brcadalbane and Athol, witli parts 
of Lochaber and Ujiper Lome. 

Albania. The mime sometimes given to 
the Scottish Dalriadu. [Daliuada.] 

Albans, St., Abhey of, &c. [St. 
Albans.] 

Albany, Vekbaoe op. In 1308 Robert 
Stuart (second son of King Robert 11. of 
Scotland) was created Duke of Albany. Uii 
the execution of his son, ilurdoch, second 
Duke of Albany, in 1425. the parage was 
forfeited to the crown, but revived by James 
11. of Scotland, and conferred on his second 
son Alexander, who transmitted it b*s son 
the Regent 1515—1523), John, Duke of 
Albany. In 1505, the title, being again 
extinct, was granted to Henry Stuart, bora 
Damley [Dahnley], husband of Mary, 
Queen of Scota. In 1772 the title o 
Countess of Albany was assumed by bouisa 

Maria of Stolberg-Gedem 

her marriage with Prince Charles Edw'anh ® 

Young Pretender. She quitted her husband 


in ITSO, and after his death iimiTi< d thy poet 
Alfieri. On being deserted by his wile, the 
Pretender affected to create his natural 

daughter, bv Clementina Walkinshaw./MrA^a* 

of Alhaiii/. ' The title of Albany wus added 
to that of York in the peei-»ges of Knic^t 
Augustus, brother of tieorge I.. Krne.sl Au- 
gu-stus, brcither of George III., and I reiiei i< k . 
second son of that king. By letters ]>atent. 
Mav 24, 1881, Prince Leopold, fourth son of 
the'Queen, was created Duke of Albany ami 
Earl of Clarence. He died in 1884. [Si iaui.j 

Albany, Uohkut Stvaut, 1st Dike of 
lb. 133y, il- 1419), tlie second son of Robert 11., 
and the brother of Robex-t IIL, of >eotlanu, 
during his bi-other s later yeais praetieally go- 
vei-nedthe kingdom. His iuerlnesson the itiva- 
rion of Scotland bv Henry IV. gave nsetotlm 
suspieion that he was plotting for the deatli 
of his nephew. David. Duke of Rolhe.'ai, 
who was besieged in Edinburgh Cast »•. 
That there mav have been some truth m the 
supposition is' likely; for soon afterwards 
KothesJivwas seized at Albany s instigation, 
and imprisoned in Falkland Castle, whiue he 
died of starvation, 1402. On his nephews 
death Albany became governor ot the king- 
dom, and in that character gave support to 
a man whom he declared to be Rubard I . 
of Eiigbtnd, and whom he hoped to f 
to make use of against Henry IN. I ho 
capture of the young Pnnee Janus by the 
English was alto ascribed to his intngue.e, 
whether justly or not is uncertain On 
11,., de„th of KoVert III. AUmny co..t,nuo,l 
to govern the kingdom as regent, until his 
own death. Sept. 3, 1419. In spite of Ins 
odious private character. Albany seems to 
have niled Scotland with vigour, justice, 

and moderation. 


See the Scot.chroiiicon aud Wyutouu. 'A. 
for different views of his cbarocter ; and Burton, 

Hist. *‘J Scotland. 

Albany, Murdoch, 2 si> Di^ke of 

(d 1425), succeeded his father, Robert, as 
Uvemor of Scotland, 1419, during the cap- 
Svlt, of Jamc, I. la Englaad. Epoa Jaa.o. s 
return he was condemned and executed at 
Stirling, May, H25, together with two of his 
sons, for having misused his power as regent. 

Albany, Alexanbem, 3 ki> Dcke ov 

(d 1485), was the second son of James I L, and 

It-fher of James III., from whose jeahas.v jm 

was eompelled to Uke refuge m 

In 1483 he joined Edward IN .of ’ 

executing a secret deed, in 

ledged the feudal supremacy of England o 

s™tw After the affair at I.auderbralge 

ouJ.wafol^liTcompeUedto^*^^^^^ 
Eaglaaf Here he Jomed the 

kVanyT^ToU^ ffO to France, where 
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brcMirn* a j^reat favourite of Louis XI. He 
is <l«.*serilnd in the CJimnicle of IMtlscottic 
as verrie wyse and inanlie, and loved nothing 
s<i Weill as able men, and maid great t oast 
and exjM ines theiruyoun/' 

rhi*OM»r?r n/ Lesley, if*it 0/ Scof* 

Mie? ; Burton, /iwt. 0/ SvVtldH'i. 

Albany, .I«>hn. 4tm Di kk of. Hoeent of 

li'oin to 1.524, wns tin- M>n of 

Ali-xantlci , ])nk«' oj' Alliany, imd Jirjthrw of 

.fames III. (hi the <leath of .l:iiiies IV., 

Alli.any. who was I^iid Mij^h Adininil of 

I'Vanee. was summoiieil to Scotland to assume 

the re^fency, .a iiosition which his French 

education had by no means fitte<l liim to till. 

He arrived in Sc«itland in 1.51.5. and one of his 

lirst acts ns ref'ent was to ciusli the power of 

the Karl <jf Aiiffus, whom he m.inajred to iri-t 

convi-ye<i to Fnince : his next, to lu in^ to tri;il 

all whom he conceivetl to be in le.-ijfue with 

tlie Doiifjlas jiavty. In Si pteinlnr, 1.522, he 

(■(dlecteil an immense army for the inva.'iion of 

Kn^land, to retaliate upon Hi-nry VIII. for 

havin«r ilemandcd his exjmlsion from the 

.'Scotch Kstates. Henry, however, contrived 

by diplomacy to stay the blow before it had 

tallen, and Albany shortly after returned to 

!• ranee, where hi‘ eidleeted an auxiliary force, 

l.'i2:{. (’om|Kdle(l, however, to nti.se the .siege 

of \\ ark t’astle, he retired to France in <lis. 

i?nst, May, l.)2l, ami ni*ver returned. 

C’h.'oincJr' «/ /'lU.c.ntV ; Lesley, Hist, of Sc A- 
land; Burton, Hi»L o/ 

•AJbemarle (or Aumale), rKr.u.voK of. 

(Jdo or Kudes, a claimant of the county of 
Champagne, helil considerable iKissessions 
at Albemarle, in Xormandv. He married 
Adehai, sister of William' the Conqueror, 
and his wife, styh-d in Domesday Book 
“Comitiss .1 de Albemarle.” obbiiiied larire 
g-:i..is of land in England. Her son 
.su-phen 11-27) is chilled “Comes Albe- 
marlensis, and the title was inherited bv his 
son '' >Hmiu, who greatly distinguished him- 
fr battle of the Stundaixi. (.SVc Sir 

Ilan-is Nicolas’ note in his Histone Prermie \ 

1 ‘ ^^•‘"■‘•'‘>'*<^'*rried the title toWillijirn 

dol-ort.hus (r/. 111).5), from whom it passed 
to their son, ^\.lham de Fortibus, one 

CharLi. Ills p^nddaughter Avelinu nmrrie.l 
Fdmuml. Ear of E.ncastcr, second sm 
of Henry HI., so that the title and 
honours of Albemarle became sunk in the 
ro>.l house. In 1397, Eiiward, Earl of 
Kutland, son of Edmund. Duke of York was 
created Duke of Albemarle (or Aumale)’ but 
forfeited the title in 1399. In 141 1 Thomas ' 
^eoud son of Henry IV., was created 
Clarence and E.rl of Albemarle ; he was killed 

exumt. it was revived in 1423, in favour 

ot Bichard Koaucharnp, Earl of Warwick who 

wa.s g,.uited the title for life. It Tgain he 

oxtinct on his death in 1439. 16G0 I 


I 

(ienrral (ieorge Monk was created Duke of 
Alliemarle. 'J'he title passed to his son 
Christopher, and expired with him in 1088. 
In 1690 the earldom of Albemtrle was revived 
and eonferriMl on William III.’s faithful 
follower, Armdd .loost van Kejijiel, in whose 
descendants it lias .since remained. 

Albemarle, (tiamoK Monk, Dikk of 
(i. 10U8, d. 1070), was the second son of a 
Devonshire barom-t, enti-reil the army a.s a 
volunteer, and took part in tin- expedition to 
the Isle of Khe in 1()28 ; :ijid after peace 
was made with Fnince joined the Earl of 
( >xford’s regiment, which liad Iioi-n raised for 
the support of the Frotestants in Ciennany 
and Holland. He remained abroad for ton 
Veal'S, returiiiiig to England in 1039, in time 
to take part in the Scotch war. After 
hesitating for sonic time between king 
and Farli anient. Monk decided on joining 
the forces which had been sent over from 
Ireland by Ormond to Charles’s assist-inco. 
As major-general of these troops, Monk 
took part in the battle of Xantwich, where 
he was taken prisoner and committed to 
the Tower. Here he remained for moi-u 
than two years, hut in 1040 he was liber.iteJ 
and placed in command of the Englisli forces 
in I Ister. He was so badly supported that 
he was forced to make terms with the rcbeU 
under Owen Eoe O'X’eil, for which he was 
censured by Parliament, although the Inde- 
pendent leaders hud advised the treaty. But 
3Ionk had convinced Cromwell of his ability, 
and on the latter being aiipointed, in 10.50, 
to the command of the parliamentary forces 
in t5eotlaml,he made Monk lieutenant-general 
ot aril lery. At the battle of Dunbar,' Monk 
fcliowcd great bravery, and on Cromwell’s 
return to England he was loft to completo 
the reduction of Scotland, which he speedily 
efteeted, though not without considerable 
cruelty. In 16.53, on the outbreak of the 
lJutch war. Monk was appointed one of tho 
admirals of the fleet, and had a share in the 
p-cat victory off tho Texel. Ho returned to 
his command m Scotland in 10.54, and re- 
mained there till the death of Oliver Cromwell 
when he acknowledged Kichard, and advised 
him to rely on the Presbyterian party, and 
endeavour to gather the old nobility and the 
country gentlemen round him. But during 

dufnivl^i'n ^ had been forcibly 

oT to S "''Stored. 

bv ilI afterwards 

by the soldiers. Having obtained a grant of 

money from the Scotch Eshites, on Now 
and'^nn^F'i’ crossed tho border, 

hi a 4'‘ 

to h‘ detVnnined 

rcstoic the monarchy, and sent an invitation 
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to Charles II. to returi-. In taking? this sUp , 
he had the majority of a free Parliament at 
his back, for he had compelled the Kump to 
dissolve itself, and the new House of Com- 
mons, though largely Presbyterian, contained 
a vast number of members who icgjiided the 
Royal Family with favour. At the same 
time he showed his priidenee by counselling 
Charles to promise a general pardon, freedom 
of conscience, payment of the soldiers’ arrears, 
and the confirmation of confiscated estates. 
He also took into account the i)rohability of 
his plans being tij-set hy resistance on the 
part of the army. He did his best to mollify 
the temper of such regiments as were within 
his reach by promises and rewards: and in 
order, if necessary, to confront force with 
force, he called out and organised the militia. 
So skilfully did he arrange matters that only , 
one slight outbreak occurred. L:imbt*rt, who 
had opposed Monk on his southward march, 
and had been taken, escaped from prison and 
raised a small army in the centre ot England. 
The attempt was eiisily quashed, I^ambert was 
again made piisoner, and Charles, on landing, 
was received with genei'al satisfaction, ilonk 
reaped the highest rewards. He was created 
l)uKc of Albemarle and lieutenant-general of 
the forces, and a perpetual pension of £7,000 a 
year was granted to him. On the renewal of 
the Dutch war in IGG4 he was appointed 
joint admiral with Prince 'Rupert, and be- 
haved with his usual bravery. During the 
Plague of 166.5 he was invested by the king 
with the government of Loudon, and by his 
energy greatly alleviated the general misery, 
and preserved order. He took no prominent 
I)art in politics during the few remaining 
years of his life. 

Oulzot, iSenk (Eug. translation, 1851, with 
Lord Wliamcliffc’s iiot^) ; Gumble, Ja/c of 
ifonk, 1671 ; Skinner. Life of ifonk, 1723 ; Lodge, 
Portraits, vol. v. ; Ludlow, 3fcmoir8 ; ^hite- 
locke, Memoir*; Clarendon, Hist, of the 

ReUUiou. [F. S. P.] 

Albemarle, Aunold Joost van Kkitici-, 
IST Eakl op (6. 1669, d. 1718), accompanied 
William of Orange to England. He was the 
confidential friend of the king, and acted as 
his chamberlain. He was raised to _ the 
peerage in 1696. After the death of William, 
Albemarle was chosen by the States-General 
to command their cavalry, and fought in the 
war of the Spanish succeasion. He was taken 
prisoner at Denain in 1712. 

Bio^rophtca Britannica; Macaulay, Uitt. of 
Englcndo 

Albemarle, Geokoe Keppel, 3rd Earl 
OP (i. 1724, d. 1772), the son of William Anne, 
2nd earl, served, as aide-de-camp to the Duke 
of Cumberland, at Fontenoy andCulloden. In 
1745 he was elected member for Chichester, 
which place ho continued to represent till 
1764, when he succeeded to the earldom. In 
1761 he was appointed governor of Jersey. 
In March, 1762, he embarked as commander- 


in-chiif of llu- bind f<'H.'(s deslined ior the 
reduction of Havannuh, and captur<d Fort 
Jloro after a ^tubborn rc.-islance. Mill the 
Spaniard^ declined to surrender; but alter 
enduring .a cannonade for six hours Havannah 
capitulated with eleven men of-war and cne 
million and a half of money, and about the 
same amount in mercliandisc. In I’arliainent 
the carl took an active part in mo.'t of the 
Whig measuresof lii.< tim>‘, esi)ecially inakiotj 
himself conspii uous by his oppo.sition to the 
Royal Mairiago .\ct, and by joitiing witli 
forty-seven otbiv peers, in 1770, in a solemn 
pledge against any future infringement of the 
rights of the j)eople at elections. 

AUx^iDurlo, Jm > ; 

o/Geovije III.; brtHVfUe iii. 


Albert, Prince (4.1819.^/. l8Gl).the bus- 
band of Queen Victoria, was the scc(.>nd son 
of the reigning Duke ol Saxe-Coburg-t»otha, 
and nephew to King Leop<)l>l of Pelgiuin. 
and the Duchess of IL nt. The prince was 
admirably and carefully educated, ami in 
November, 1839, fonnally betrothed to his 
cousin, the Queen, to whom he was married 
February 10, 1840. By an Act passed just 
before this event, a sum of .t‘30,000 a year 
was settled on the prince for life, the grant 
having been reduced from £50,000, the sum 
proposed by the Ministry, by the efforts of 
the Radicals and the Opposition. By a subse- 
quent Act of this session the prince was 
iiaineil regent in the event of Die Queen’s 
death before the heir to the crown atbimed 
tbea^eof eighteen ; and in 1867 be was desig- 
nated “Prince Consort” by lettei-s patent. 
He died, to the universal regret of the nation, 
of tvphoid fever, Dec 14,1861. The princes 
position, as husband of a constitutional sove- 
reign, had been a peculiarly difficult and 
trying one. Apprehensions were frequenUv 
expressed in the earlier part of his man-ied 
life that his influence would be too extensively 
exercised in matters of state ; and during the 
years of the Crimean war it was assc Tied and 
populaiTv believed, though, as it was 
without a shadow of foundation, that the 
prince had taken an undue share in the 
management of the army and the disiwsal of 
patronage. It was. however, gradually ac- 
knowledged that the difficult circumstances 
of his situation could hardly have been met 
with greater tact and conscientiousness, and 
with more thorough appreciation of the theory 
of constitutional monarchy. Phe prince 
found a more congenial sphere than politico 
in the encouragement of the arts and 
in the promotion of social and industrial 
reforms, and to his efforts the ‘fa'iguwtion 
and successful establishment of tho Great 
Exhibition of 1851 were m great part due. 

Spreckes and 0/ 

irilh an Ztitrod., 18612; Sir Itoeoaore 

authoritative 'and The 

Contort ; Memsir* of Baron 187- , i ui 

rarly Jtart ofihe Brmcc Consort, 1867. 
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Albinus, ^ »/. r,»7 , cjnMn.Uii!* r 

of ih*' liUiiiHti lore < s in Bi it*nn. ^^a^ pro- 
c:l;iinK*<l Kinj>»*ror l^y IJm* h*;;ion> ol thi prus iin ».* 
on tin* assi>^ination of IVitinax . ili> 

risal, ScVt.Tiis. \>‘as rinju ror By 

Xh*‘ troops of P:unM»nia, at Jiv>t alt»‘mplo»l to 
nin him oserhN' favour^; hut in \V7 inaj<ho4 
ai'ainst him ami aliil >h'\v him at 

L\on>. 'rhi> hatth‘ <*f Lnu'lunuin, LyoUN 
is int» H---tinir as la in^ tin* tii>t rci ordoJ battle 
louu^lit hv a BritiOi annv on tlio ( ontinent. 

Dm Cu<sius, Ixxni. v. 

Albion ja rliaps th<* ohhst name for 
Bntain. It occur> in a treatise unee ascrih(*d 
to Avi>tolle c. *{, in J/on, J/tat, 

lint, i.r, '' iif rouTiff (sc. r<f 'ClKfcy<f) yy)eoi 

^iyiczal Tf oicoa 5eo, 

'^AA0<or ^ai (ef. iJedi*, Jluf. 

I'f'.s i. I - in JA/a. /h it., lOS A). ** l{e.x 

All>ionis insuhe ’’ was a v* rv favourite title of 

♦ 

till' iiior<‘ Aii;;lo-S;ixoii kin^s {m'c 

exaiiiplc in FrcM-man, -^ '£»///<. Cumj., i. .)18 — 
•» )1), l»iit in l;it« r tinus Albion inuinly occ-ni-s 
in poetry. The Nvor<l im-an.*' ‘‘whjU',’’ :in<l 
its nse was, perhaps, snirgoste*! hy tin- thalk 
clifls of thu south-i-iist roast. It is rtvmo- 
logie.illy rtnirn-rtiHl witlj “albiis,” “alp,”* Ar., 
ainl is thr Hrythonir ((’yiiuir) f..nn of the 
(ioidrlic ((Jaolir) “Alban,” i.i/., “ Dnitn 
All)!!!*' is “Dorsum Albiotiis ” (J/o«. Jla,/. 
Ih il.. ! 7'> n). 

For un»ch curious infermutiou aucl extruor- 
.lumry ctymolojrifs, mo Cooper. 3’hr.iaiiruK 
i.iMju.p Koiiniii'p et /tpir<iniiic>r bidioiia riii lu 
i/i.Wonciiift (Loudon, 15i>5), s.v. Albion. Sec 
also Kbys, tVUtc /trituiti, p. 2«A> 

[T. F. T.] 

Albuera, Hatilk ok (Mav 10, isii), 

(lining th(! Peninsular War. was fought bv 
Ib-rosfor l to rhrek S-mlt, who was advanrin’" 
to tin.* ixdirf of Hadajos. Soult lia<l with him 
20,000 votenm troops, whilo liorcsfonl. thoin-h 
ho lunl nominally 30,000 mon. could only 
dcprnd on tho handful of 7,000 Jtritish troops 
Ho iLid, however, taken up a strong position 
on a njiige of hills, in front of which inn tho 
Albuoni Hiver; the British l.ring in the centre, 
with j>lako and tho Spaiiiaials on tho right 
Duriiig the nigdit of the loth Soult massed his 
tnen wilha view to carrying the tablo-lund 
winch threatened the English right and ivar 
and on the morning of the IGth directed 
a feint att;mk in front. Beresford ordrre.l 
Blake to c-haiigo front, to guard against an 
< xpectcsl Hank attack on the right, but that 
general for a long time refused to obev 
oidi-rs, and the movement was oiilv at 
ength c-arried out by Beresfonl in poWon, 
N( ho e\on when he liad changed the front of 

movi.^‘‘‘'*ir'^%‘‘‘^V ‘^ scurcxdy induce them to 
moit. Bor.*stoi-d was already thinking 
of iftreatmg, when Colonel Hardings 

wi h • ^1 - “‘i -‘nd Abercrumbk* 

^ith .1 bngade of the 2nd division, which 

onl (h'V’r’" ‘-‘"S’lSod, pushed 

on to the lugh ground. The crowded forma- 


tion of the Fi't-nch jirevented them from 
«-xecnting any ri)>id movement : and, in 
spile of a storm of gnjx-shot, the British 
infantry irresistibly pressed on till, “ slowly 
and with a horrid carnage, the Fivnch were 
j.iisbed by the ince.vs;int vigour of the 
attack to the farthe.st edge of the hill.” 
The attempt to bring up reserves “only 
increased tin- ineiiiediabb- confusion : and tlie 
mighty mass, breaking off like a loosened 
dirt. Went lieadlong down tlio steej), and 
l.SOO unwoimdcd men, the remnant of C.OOU 
uncoinjuerable British soldiei-s, stood tvium- 
pliant <111 the fatal hill.” in four hours 
nearly 7,000 of the allies and 8,000 Fix-neh 
had been struck down. On tin- 17th Soultr 
took up a tlmateiiing position, but on the 
arrival of Britisli r<-infoixements maiclied 
away, ami abandoned the attempt to ix'lieve 
Badajos. 

There is a striking account of the Utttle iu 
Napier, iVtuasiilnt- H'nf. ^*3 

Alcantara, Cai-tiue ok (1706), was 

effected by I^ord Oalway during the War of 
•Succession in S|viin (ipv.i. He had urgcal on 
tlnr Portuguese tioojis the dutv of advancing 
on Miulrid to co-oj>ei-ale with tho troops of 
the Arclnluke Charles advaiu-ing from Bar- 
celona. Cn his way he drov(' out a gjtn-isou 
placed by Mai-shal Bi-rwiik in Alcantim. 
" Tcti good iKittalions” of Berwi<-k’s force 
wen- taken, and sixty pieces of cannon. 

Alcock, tlouN (</. l.'iOO), Bishop of Koches- 
tcr, Worcester, and Ely, born between 1430 
and 1140. at Bev«*rlcy, in Yorkshire, was ap- 
pointed dean of the chapel of St. Stephen in 
the Palace^ of Westminster in 1402, and in 
Mareh, 1470, acted as Edward IV. 's envoy to 
the l-iing of Castile. After the vietorv of 
Baniet, Alcock was made Master of the Rolls, 
which ajipoiutment ho resigned in March, 
1472, to .lolm Morion, upon his own advance- 
ment to the bishopric of Rochester. During 
the tempontry illness of Bishop Stillington, 
Alcock held the Great Se al from 20lh Septem- 
ber, 1472, to April oth, 1473: and in Septem- 

ajtjiointed to tlie bishopric 
of Worcester. During Richard III.’s reign 
his intluence on public affairs was very slight; 
but on the accession of Heiirv VII. hC* becamo 
I.ord Chancellor, in 1485; and in 1486 suc- 
ceeded Morion us Bishop of Ely. He built 
the beautiful hall at his episcoixil palace of 
i'ay, and Jesus College, Cambridge, which he 
founded on the site of the old monasterv of 
St. Radigunda. 

Foss, Jud-jt» of vol. V. 

Alderman, or Ealdorman, which is 
the mure ancient form of the word, nit ins 
snnply older man ; that is, one advanced in 
)oars. It IS used in two distinct 

(1) Ainonj; the fiM Kng)ish settlei's tho 
title aiijax.rs to have meant simjily chieftain, 
the position of the ealdorman corrusponding 
to that of the pt incepa of the Germanic 
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tribes as described by Tacitus before the 
niiLH-ation, and it continued to be occa»ionuU\ 
used vaguelv as an equivalent to lord or 
nobk- ; but in all public documents the word 
is evideiitlv taken in the strict sense- of the i 
chief nia-isli-ate of the shire or group o 
shires, and was not necessarily connected , 
with nobility of blood, service, or large i 
estate. This restriction of the title mav be 
(lilted about the beginning of the ninth 
centurv, in the di.ys of kgb^t. . 1 he 

ealdonuitn was, in theory, elected m the 
Witenagemot, but the office became practi- 
cally hereditary. As the powir ot the 
kingdom of Wessex lose, and the smaller 
kingdoms were absorbed by it, the des- 
cendants of the royal houses often became 
hereditary ealdormt-n in almost unbroken 
succession; and when their lines became 
extinct, the culdorinon appointed by the 
with the implied, if not expre^cd. consent of 
the Witan, tninsmilted the ofiice to thi-ir des- 
cemlaiits. Their jurisdictions became en- ^ 
larged, probably by the aggregJition of several 
i^hircs under one rule. The position of the 
great ealdornicn was a high one ; they were 
practically independent of weak kings. lh^»' 
tcergUd, the tine exacted from those who killed 
them, was equal to that of the bishop, and four 
times that of the theyn, the king’s being six 
times. The duties of the ealdorinan con- 
sisted in administering the shire conjointly 
with the sheriff, who represented the roy.al 
as oi)i)ose<l to the national authority. 1**-’ 
commanded the military force of the shire, 
in which capacity he was sometimes called 
hiretoya, tlie leader of the host {here) ; and 
he sat witli the sheriff and the bishop in the 
shirenioot, receiving a third of the tines levied 
in the jurisdiction. T'he ealdonnen also 
attended the central Witenagemot, together 
with the bishops. In Ethelied’s reign the 
iiuiiie euldoiuum began to I'C supplanted by 
the Danish title, eati, and this process was 
completed when Canute divided the kingdoin 
into four great earldoms. From that date the 
title sank to its earlier moaning of liwidinan, 
and was applied to almost any local officer, 
nms, in the thirteenth century there is an 
ealdonnan of the hundred, who represents 
his hundred in the sliire moot. {See also h.vuL ; 

SiiBHirr.] , , 

(2) Alderman, in its mediiuval and modern 
sense, means an official invested wiih ceiiain 
immieipal powers and duties, and associated 
with the mayor in the government of a city 
or town coiqiorate. The word caldomian, 
or aldemuin, had, as has been show^ become 
applied to any headman or local officer, and 
accordingly, in the reign of Henry H., we 
find that the headman of a gild is called 
alderman. When, as happened m some of 
the great towns, the English system of a pld, 
or trade corporation, gradually lost its idcntit> 
in the comnuma, or municipiil corponition, tno 
presiding officer of which was the mayor, the 


mavor and al<lcriu< n bi c.un-- assot ialtd in 
lh<’ govciniu. nt of tlir m-w munn ip ilita s. 
The tii-st mayor of L'-ndoii wa.- appuii.t« -l in 
llDl. and tlic in>titiition of uiayor and .ildcr- 
mcii in till' l uge towns wa' pr>-tt\ l'- ii< r.il 
by the end of tie- icigii of .lohn. I'lie aiitbo- 
ri'ty of the aldcnmn was. at by no 

means scciiic, and thvougliout tli-' uign of 
Henry HI. the populace of London piott 
against their claim to asses> t ixatii n and 
elect tlie mavor. However, we find tliMii. " ith 
four men from caeh war<l, .sending nu nib. r>to 
Parliament in 1297. ami their .-.pi.ointinents, 
which were annual under Edward 1 1., wi ie l<ii 
life under Edward IV. I'mler tl.e Lam as- 
trial! kings, the mayor airl aldenm ii are 
associated with the ivim coiou i/.s, leli. s ot tlie 
earlier town government, which first (-onsi.'ted 
of tweiitv-four, and afterwards of laiger 
mimbei-s.'and became luomiiieiit fioni the 
decay of the machinery of llieloe.il court>, 
the mayor, aldermen, ami town council forming 
the elements of tlic iiiiDiinpul 
The numbers ami sometimes tin luni tions of 
the aldermen were settled in the eliarler> ^of 
incori>oration granted to the towns. I m. li- 
the Stuarts, their powers were lieiiiieiitly 
tampered with from above by the forfeitiue 
and altendion of the charters of im oipoia- 
lion, and the apiiuintment of imlivulual alder- 
men by royal authority; while tliey in turn 
usurped the privileges of the burgesses ami 
freemen, became .self-elcctivc, ami in some 
cases obtained the exclusive right of electing 
members of Parliament. Tluir electoral 


power, however, was taken from them by the 
Hefoim Bill, and in ISiJa the Munuipal 
Ueform Act ami a subscciueiit Act in l8o9 
did away with the old order of aldermen 
(except in London), ami enacted that then- 
successors were to be elected for six y<ai-s 
instead of for life, one-half of their numbe r 
retiring every third year; ami that they 
should fonn one-third of the town coimcilloj.«. 
from whom and by whom they were to bo 
chosen. Under the Local Government Act, 
1888, county aldermen are one-fourth of the 
members of county councils, and are elected 
by the rest from their own number or horn 
outside. The alderman is represented in 
Scotland by the bailie; in Irelmd he is 
elected by the bui-gesses. [Gild; lowx.j 

Stubbs. Const. V vi., »b.xv..and 

zxi.. and Sehet Charfe.-,; Palgrave. 
Commouxoalth : Bru-ly. On k>roui 7 ii» . 
weather and Stephens. Jlisf. o/ 

The taic of Corvovalions; Maitlun.*, 

London. Statutes 5 aud G cl ’ 

and 22 Kief., c. 30. [L- L.. &.J 

Ald&id (EALDfitiTu), King of North- 
umbria (685—705), wius the son of Oswy, and 
brother of Egfritb, whom he succeeded, no 
was well instructed in theology and secular 
learning, and acquired the title of the 
wisest St kings.” Uis territory was curtailed 
by the conquests of the Picls. but on ibo 
whole his ro gn was prosperous. 
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Aldhelm, Adelni, . Hi>hop of 
IH' i n •' i G ^vi^^ liorii iii 

Wiltsliiit* , Mini ap|Kar> to have )H‘on c<»iuh*(*U'iI 
with Uu; faniily <*1 tin* \\ < si Saxon kin^.s. 
Kaiiy in lift* In* sint to >tiniy m Konl. 
Mini ;iltrrw<ii<ls joiniil tin* <oinin unity of 
s<li<*lais wh<^ had ^tmliiai uinltT ihv Iii‘*‘h 
In i Miit, Mi idulf* at .Malmohurv ; of 
jnonasl< ry Ahlhtdni Ik cmhh* llo after- 

wards inadr a j<iurin y to Home, and took 
jiart in thr disj>utr with tlu* Hrilisli cloruy 
aliout lvist< r. In 70 ) hf was ina<lo Ihsliop of 
Shdhoirn . Aldh<*lnrs harnin^ was friiMtly 
Celchratod. Hr wroti* in tliu vernacular as 
Wi ll as in Latin, and lias been ealle<l tin* 
father of Aiiirlo-Latin poetry." Kin**: Alfred 
considert*<l linn as aiinm;; the best of English 
j) 0 «ds. He wrote a provSi' treatise, /h Laudv 

V ; andajioi'lin I) l^aiuU' i tnf iuum ; 

some ill vei>e: and some letters to 

Aldhid <d* Xorthumhria and others. 

WiU. of Mahaes^iury, IMn .trUrliaf; iu 
Wliurtou s /tiiMhn Wri^'bt, liio, ft txithifi 

lint, httf, i. lOJ, >there a list of e<litiou8 of 
AIiMielin's works is if i veil. 


Aldred (KAt.t»i«Fi>\ (tl. Anh- 

bi.xhiij) <»f Voik, was a m«ink of W’inrlu'sti-r, 
wlio liecarnc Al>bot of Tavistock, ami in lOlG 
I5isli<ip of \\'omst€T. lake many of tlic 
native Kiifflish ]»rclat«'.s lit* travelled mndj 
on tlu* (.'oiitiiient. Besides journeving to 
Ibitne, in lOeO lie tmvei-sed Unngary ami 
visited .leiusilem : and subseijm-ntly was 
sent by Kdwanl the Confessor on a mission 
to the KmiKTor Henry III. In lOGl he 
becjime Arelibishop of Voik. retaining the 
see of Worcester m comindidain. 'j'lie I’opc 
refused to bestow the pallium on him till 
he gave up the see of Worcester. (>n the 
death of K<lwaitl, Aldred crowneil Harold; 
but on the death of that prime he submitted 
to William, and in fact became a strong sup- 
IHirtcr of the new dynasty. He performed 
the coronation ceremony for the Conqueror, 
in default of Stigiind. Sevenil legi*ndary 
hile-s are told of the latl<*r iwirt of his life', 
among which is the striking story tliat he 
eiirsed William for his evil deeds, a'nd caused 
Hie king to fall trembling at his feet. 


Hillumi of Mnlinesbury. D.* (icst. Tonh/.. 
. Stubbs, Acta Pontij. A'Urrtcnut.. 1701 • 1 
nu, iNorm. C«h<j., ii. 85, iv, 2 t2, 4c ’ 
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Ale-Taster, AbE.CoxNER, or Ai F- 
Foi N-1)EJ{, was an officer apiiointed fonnerly in 
every manor and borough to examine and 
assay the beer and ale, and present dishonest 
ule-vendors to the next court-lect or borouirh. 
court. The assize of bread and ale (panU h 
«»Yr«ue), 51 Henry III., regulated the sellintr 
and inspection of these two chief articles of 
food. Ihe ale-tastcrs were chosen and sworn 
in the eourt.lect once a year. The office, which 
18 of vei^- groat antiquity, stiU survives in some 
pJirts of hngland. It has been thought to 
owe Its origin to the convivial feasts in which 


Hie business of tin- primitivi* 'routonie com- 
munities was largely transacted. 

Alexander I., the I-ii.iue, King of 
Scotland (*. 111)7, >!■ Hil), "’as the son of 
Malcolm C.inmore and Jiargan t. and successor 
ti) bis biotlier Jvidgar. or Kdg:ir. By EadgJir’s 
will hcolitainedas liis kingdom the lands north 
of flu t<uth and Clyde, his brother David in- 
heriting Lothian and Cumbria. He gained a 
great victory on the Mor.iy Firth over the 
relH'Uious -Maorinai-s of Boss and the Meams, 
and founded, in gnititudi-, the monastery 
of Scone. An attemjit to reconstitute the 
bishopric of St. Andtews involved the king 
in Jispiili*s with the* Archbishops of York and 
Caiiti i'bury, ending only with his death, which 
took jilace at Stirling, A]>riL 1124. He had 
mai rie<l Sybilla. iiatunil daughter of Henry 1. 
of l-'.ngland. With his fatlier's courage* and 
re.'‘tless ambition, lie seems to have inherited 
from his motlu-r a devotional feeling and a 
taslr for religions exercises, which were much 
le.ss ehamef eristic of his rat e. He inaugurated 
tlu' femlal policy so tlmroughly carried out by 
his successor, David. 

R«>b«rtst»o, Kdrly Kxn^s o/ Scotbuui; Skeuc, 
(VKif 8c<*tbin<t. 


Alexander II., King of Scotland {s. 
Dec. 5. 121 1. <i. 124b), was son and successor 
to ^^’illialn (he Lion. The young king, 
who was on friemUy terms with the 
English barons, had to maintain a border anny 
to frustnite tlu* alt;ieks of .Tohn until 1*217. 
Carlisle surrendered to (he Scots, and the 
Castle of 'J'weedmouth was demolished in 
1217. In .lum*, 1221, Alexander married 
.Ioanna, sister of Henry HI. The next 
year Alexand»*r entered Argylc, drove 
out all thu.se wlio had been engaged in 
insuiTcctions ag:iinst the royal power, 
and turned the whole tUstrict into the 
.sheriffdom of .\rgyle, creating also the 
bishopric of the s;iino name. After a struggle 
of some years' dunititm he succeeded in 1235 
in finally bringing (lalloway into subjection 
to the crown. The folh*wing year Alexander 
refused to do homage to tiie English king, 
and laid claim to tlie noitliern counties of 
England ; at a conference between the two 
kings, at Newcastle, war was only averted by 
the strong inclination which the English 
Iwrons showed for jicacc. In 1244 there was 
another rupture between the two kings, 
and war was imminent; but it was averted 
b\ the mediation of Hichard of Cornwall 
and the Archbishop of York. In 1248, 
Alexander, after trying to induce Huco, King 
of Norway, to siUTonder the sovereignty of 
the isles, made an expedition to the Sudrovs. 
He died, however, before accomplishing his 
object, near Oban, July 8, 1249. and was 
bailed at Melrose. He inan i<*d. as his second 

tV *"’ 1 * , Ly>oaughter of Enguemind do Coucy. 
Hu had been a g<wd king, noted for his 
I ideration and justice, bent on the improve- 
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ment of his subjects and the consolidation of 
the various discoi'chint elements in lus kiiif^- 
dom. Sir David Dahymple wills him “one 
of the wisest princes that ever reigned over 
Scotland.” 

S:e the Scofichrontcon, edited by Mr. Skene : 
Dalryrnple, /iimais o/ScoJiaiid ; Eobertsoa, i.any 
Kin^^ 0 ) Scoilnnd ;Skeno. Celtic Scotland ; Burton, 
Hist, of Scotland. 

Alexander III., King of Scotland 
(b 1>41, 1249, (!. 1286), was the son oi 

Alexander II. and Mary dcCoucy. In 12.)l,in 
accordance with the terms of the Ireaty of 
Newcastle, he was married to his cousin 
Margaret, daughter of Henry III. In 12'>'>, 
Henry procured the appointment of the Earl 
of Dunbar, who was favourable to his in- 
terests, as regent in the place of the Karl of 
iicnteith, who, however, recovered his power. 

In 1203 a war broke out between Alexander 
and Haco of N'orwav, for posses^ion of the 
Sudreysand the Norse districts on the main- 
land, which ended in the victory of the Scots 
at Largs (q.v.), and the consequent annexa- 
tion of the Isles to Scotland, 1206. In 1274 
Alexander and his queen were present at 
Edward I. ’s coronation ; and in 1278 the 
Scotch king did homage to his hrother-in-law 
at \Vostmin.ster, for land.s held in England. 
On the death of his second son, Alexander, 
Jaiiuar)', 1284, the king, left childless, sum- 
moned a meeting of the EsUitcs at Scone, 
and caused them to recognise his grand- 
daughter, Margaret, the Maid of Norway, 
as their future sovereign. Shortly after- 
wards he married Yolande, daughter of 
the Count of Dreux, but died owing to a fall 
from his horse, near Kinghom, in ilarch, 
128.'). “To judge from the events of his 
reign.” says Jlr. Kobortson, “ he was an able, 
upright, and liigh-spirited sovereign.” 

Acolichronicon ; Robortsoii, Knrhj Kiv‘js of 

ScotUiid ; liiirtou, H«V1. of Sceftaml. 

Alexander, Bimioi- ok Lincoln (r/. 1 148), 
■was one of the family gnx)up of cpiscoiml 
statesmen of Steplion’s reign, of which Alex- 
ander's uncle, the Justiciar, Roger, Ibshop 
of SuUsbury, was the head. By his in- 
fluence he was advanced to the see of Lin- 
coln, and probably also held some office in 
the royal court. He was one of the bishops 
arre.sted by Stephen in 1 139, and was kept m 
prison some considerable time. After his 
release he retired from political life, and was 
appointed Papal legate in England. Henry 
of Huntingdon dedicated his history to 
Alexander, and speaks of him in terms of the 
highest praise. He begsin the erection of the 
present cathedral of Lincoln, to replace the 
former one, which was destroyed by fire. 

Henry of Huntingdon, Ifuloria ; Puuli, Eng. 

Gwhichte ; Stubbs, Const. Hist. 


Alexandra. Qurex-Mother, Widow of 
Edwaed VII. (i. Dee. 1, 1844), the elde^ 
daughter of Christian IX., King of Denmark, 


was married to Albert Edward, Pr5nc<* of 
Wales, on March lOth, 1803. (luevn Con- 
sort from 1901 to Mav, 1910. whon Edw.iul 
VII. died. In public life the (imen Iia' 
always evinced a strong intori'^^t in th*- 
welfare of the mas'<*<. being p:iiti<ul.'ii ly 
associated with hospital charities. In p^i^:lte 
life Queen Alexandra devotes much time to 
her favourite hobby of photography, and ^he 
is passionately fond of dogs. 

Alexandria, Battle ok (21-*«t M.i!ili. 
ISOl). was fought by the Brilisli for. .- iin-1. i 
Sir Ihilph Abercromby. which had been m nt 
out to complete the destrui tioli of tin- <liiiii- 
nished remnant of Bonap.i!te’s aimy after hr 
had effected a landing in Aboukir Bay, m tin- 
face of a large; Ereiich force, on tlir 1st ot 
March. During the next three w.eks thr 
Flench gi-idually fell back before the Biiti>h, 
till they retired into .Vlexan'lri:i. .\bei- 
eromby now stationed himself to the ea.'t of 
Alexandria, with his right resting on some 
Roman ruins on the sc'a-shore, and hi.s h ft on 
the I.ake Mavadieh. Early on tin- 21st the 
French infantry attacked .simultaneously both 
flanks, though the serious attack was on the 
right, where all the Fieiich cavalry wi ly 
launched upon the English. 'Hie attack 
was resistecl by Moore’s division with stub- 
born bravery, until Abereromby order, d llu> 
resc-rvo to charge. It obeyed, threw the 
French into confusion, and hurled them back 
to their own lines. Jleanwhile the attack on 
the left had proved to be mendy a fednt, and 
a real atUick on the centre had been repulsed 
bv the Guards. 'Ilie British loss was heavy, 
and Sir Italph Abereromby fell. Di'iuived 
of its general, the army was handled 
with an excess of caution, The I rench 
finally capitulated. 

AHson, Hist, of Europe. 

Alexandria, Bombardment of (1882). 
In May, 1882, owing to the disturbed state of 
Egypt, where the so-called “ National Party, 
under Anibi Piisha, had obtained a complete 
control of the government, and seemed bent 
on dethroning the Khedive, an English and 
French fleet was ordered to enter the harbour 
of Alexandria. An attempt of the Khedive 
to dismiss Arabi failed. On Juno 11th a 
fanatical outbreak occurred, and several hun- 
dreds of Europeans, including an officer of 
the fleet and the British consul, were killed or 
injured. The fortifications of Alexandria 
were being constantly strengthened, till they 
menaced the safety of the British fleet. The 
English admiial, Sir Beauchamp Seymour, 
demanded that these works should bo di.seou- 
tinued. On the 9th and 10th the foreign 
ships, including those of France, steaim^d 
out of the harbour. Eight ironclads 
and five gunboats began tho bombardment 
on tho nth, destroying the forts and 
causing the garrison to evacuate tho town. 
The lose of the English was trilling, 
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thou^-^h til.- K^'vptirms fousht with bravory. 
Sir l?i-:iinlKini)> Seymour was raised to the 
peerage uii.U r the title of Lord Alcester. 

^n.n/af /f<-<;i5frr, 16182; i/istoi-y of IVar, 
1881 — ‘ 2 . 

Alford, IJattle of (May, lG4o), was 
a skirmish fought in Aberdeenshire between 
Montrose, at the head of the Cavaliers, and 
the Covenanters under Hurry and Baillic. 
'I’he latter wore defeated. 

Alfred (i- 849 1- ff. 001), called in his 
own times y>h.FKEi> yT’Tnti.wiiiXG, in later, 
At.J KEi) Tn F. Cheat ; King of the West-Saxons 
betwe<rn 871 and 901, was bom at “th<' royal 
town that is ealhd Wanating” (Wantage), 
in Berkshire. The date usually given on the 
authority of .\sser is 849. But an wirlier 
date, 842 or 848, for his birth would remove 
at least one dini<-ultv in the storv of his life, 

« to 

without mising, so far as the jiresr-nt writer 
c.'tn judge, any others that cannot be e.x- 
plained. lie was the youngest son of King 
Kthi-lwulf and his wife, the Lady Osburgh, 
and the grandson of Kgbert, and of Oslae, the 
pinccrtia, or cup-bearer, of Kthelwulf. 

We ari' told nothing of Alfred’s childhood, 
and but little of his boyhood. In 8.)3, says 
the Chronicle, his father sent him to Boiiie, 
when L <‘0 (IV.) was Pope: and the Pope there 
eonsecniteil him king, and took him as his 
s])iritiial son. The well-known aei'ount given 
in As.*^er of the way in which his lifelong love 
<if letters was first kindled is now looked upon 
with considerable doubt. There is certjiinly 
more than one fatal objection to it, on the 
supposition that Alfred wa.s bom as late as 
849. In 861 his mother had been dead at 
leiist six years ; his father, who had tak<-n as 
.second wife a girl not much older than Alfred 
himself, and his eldest brother, who had 
married this Siime girl on her widowhood, 
were also dead, and another brother was king 
in the elder’s phua*: hut if we can bring 
ourselves to believe the date of Alfred’s birth, 
as now planted, a blunder for an earlier, we 
can safely aequiosco in the literal truth of the 
beautiful story. 

When we add to those scrap.s of information 
the facts that he lost his mother about Sftiy, 
and hi.s father in 8.58, wo possess all that can 
he received a.s ceidain or admissible know- 
ledge respecting bis youth. The story that 
he went again to Uomo, as his father’s com- 
puuion, in 8.55, i.s discredited by the silence of 
the Chronicle on the subject. Iii 868 he maniod 
Alcswith, the daughter of Ktholred, sur- 
named Jlickle (the Big), Karl of the Uainas, 
in lancolnshire. If A8.ser’s Zifr speaks the 
truth, the wedding festivities were not vet 
over when he was seized by a malady of' so 
strange and mysterioius a nature that the 
simple folk of the time suspected it to be the 
work of the devil. This would seem to have 
been some peculiar fonu of nervous disease 
Its most painful feature was its periodio rci 
currence ; it sometimes came upon him with- 


out a minute’s warning, and paraly.sed his 
j)owers on occasions that demanded their 
fullest exercise. In the &imu year, within 
a few weeks, perhaps, he was called upon 
to face, for the first time, what pmved to 
he the one mighty task of his life. The 
Danes had fallen upon the land of the Mer- 
cians. Burghred, the Mercian king, cried to 
his brother-in-law and over-lord, Ethelred, 
King of the West-Saxons, fur hel]). His cry 
was heard, and Alfred went with his hrothor 
to the siege of Kottingham, whore the Danes 
were lying. Nottingham was won back, not 
by force, but by a treaty — whiidi probably 
meant a bargain that gave the English a 
breathing-sjwice, and the Danes a fair profit 
on llu'ir adventur<*. 

Three years later (871) Alfred was sum- 
moned to gnipple with the work he was bom 
to aceomjili.sh, in deadly earnest : and, as if 
to bring him to the fulfilment of his de.stiny, 
hi.s elder brothers won* nipiilly dying off. In 
800 the West-S;ixon kingship had jiassedfrom 
Ethelbald to EthellHut, whose death in 865 
had given the crowm to Ethelr«‘d, and thus 
placed Alfred on the very steps of the throne. 
After the jieaee of Nottingham tho invadei's 
ha«l gone back to York, stay«‘d there a your, 
and then (870) had marched southward, 
seized on Thetford, and beaten in battle and 
slain Edmund, the Faist-Anglian king. V ery 
early next year (871) they bui-st into Wesst*x 
itself. “The destroying host” laid hold 
on Heading, secured their position there, 
and pi-oceeded straightway to carry on from 
thence their work of plunder and havoc. To- 
wards Heading the men of Wesesox at oneo 
hastened, under the command of King Ethel- 
red, of Alfred, and of Ethelwulf, the aider- 
man ; and a furious strife en.suod, which 
lasted throughout tho yoiir. Eiglit followed 
fight in quick succession. Victorious under 
Ethelwulf at Engleficld tho W(‘.st-Sa.xon8 
were, a few days later, baflled at Hond- 
iiig, though led by their king and his 
brother in pei-son ; and after great sbiughtor 
had to fall back, leaving the field of enmago 
in the possession of their enemies. Foiled 
for the moment, but with courage still un- 
shaken, tho royal brothers, four days nfter- 
waixls, closed with the whole army of tho 
Danes at Ashdown. Here took place one of 
tho most stubborn tugs of war in history. 
[Ashdown.] To Alfred tho chief glory 
of the victory of tho West-Saxons is given 
by Assor, whose hook tells us that it was his 
early advance to tho atbick. while his brother 
lingered at mass, that broke the strength of 
the enemy and led to their utter discomfiture 
m the end. "iet this splendid success was 
indecisive. In an engagement at Basing that 
followed a fortnight later, “ the Danes got 
the xnetory ” over tho winners of Ashdo^m ; 
\v months more, at Merton, tho 

* a stubborn conflict, had 

to withdraw from the field 
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At Eastfr Kthelrcd dieil ; and Alfred was 
madekiii'^. Inanotlu-r month he was a^minat 
handijrips with his dogged foes— this time at 
Wilton— and was again beaten. Thus Alfred s 
reign began with defeat. Ho now either lost 
he;ii1, or concdudod that further fighting was 
use-less ; for in a short time he cune to tenns 
— perliaps struck a bargiiin — with the men 
he had failed to overeome : and early next 
year the Danes marched away from his 

kingdom. i 

If it was hi.s design to giin lime to repair , 
his strength, he was wise to make jieace. 
After 87 1 the bind had entire re.st for four 
Years, and comparative rest for three more, 
though other parts of England were smarting 
under the rapacity and ferocity of tlie merei- 
less stningers. .Some use of this respite the 
king must have made: he is recorded as 
having, in 875, atfiieked an<l jmt to Higlit 
seven Danish ships. During the next and 
following years (H7G— 877) he was also strong : 
enough to force a treaty upon a ijowerful , 
foree that had landed in Doi'set, and exaet 
oaths and hostages from them. He found it , 
no i-asy imitter to get rid altogether of the 
intruders ; but in the autumn of 877 they at 
length bJiiled away from Exeter to the land of 
the Mereiuns. But this deliverance almost 
brought his kingdom to the brink of ruin. 
In the first week of 878 the Danish army 
stole uj) from Gloucester, and, coining upon 
the W'-st-Saxons unawares, seized Chippen- 
ham. The Burpiisc was complete; so 
Hidden and so swift was the movement, 
that thev had ridden over and tiiken to 
themselves the greater part of the kingdom 
before* a suflieient force could be brought 
together to make head against them at any 
{>oint. ilany p*.-ople fled beyond the sea ; 
Alfreel alone refused to despair ; “ unaisily, 
with a little hand of warriors, he went along 
the woods, and into the moor-fastnesses.” 
In one of these he at last halted, and began, 
with the faithful few that followed him, to 
throw up a defensive work — thrice-famous 
ever sinee as Athelney, the Isle of Nobles, 
csilled so, no doubt, from the trusty luindful 
of liigh-horn men that plied the mattock 
around the king. It t.overe a few acres a 
little south of Sedgmoor, in Somerset. To 
its narrow compiss the last English kingdom 
had shrunk. 

Hut it was a brief agony, afte-r all. The 
Danes would seem to have been drawing 
their toils round Atln-lney ; they threw a 
considerable detachment on the neighbouring 
erwst, which >yaB Ix-aton with great lo.ss, and 
Alfred was untiring in his assaults upon 
them from his stronghold. The country 
recovered from its surprise, and, some weeks 
after Raster, Alfred (juitted Athelney, 
and met the levies of the three shires at 
Egbertstone, on the eastern skirts of Selwood 
Forest. With these he went stniight upcm 
the enemy, met them at Edington (a place 


that, lik.- Egbe^t^lo^.•, lias not b<-< n aleiititied 
with certaintv . ov<rthiv\v tlu-ir ho>t, and 
chased its wrecks into lln ir forties-;. A 
sic‘'e of fourteen days <-Ti<leil in iio' Danes 
emniging to withdniw from W.-ss.-x, and 
their\ing, Guthonii, eonsentiiiy U> become a 
Cliii.sliam These idedm s w« re i.unetually 
kept. At Aliev the baptismal ceiciiioiiies 
were begun ; at Wedmore they wi'Ve coiii- 
pletcil; and soon after, the army of the in- 
vaders marelH'd away from Chippenham. 
Thus was Wessex snatched from de.-truction. 
and, with Wes.sex, the de.sliny of the E-iielish 
race. Never, j»erh.ips, h.id a nationality come 
so near, and vet esc-ajx-d, extiiution. 

The next fifteen years (878—89:1; may he 
eilled a time of peace for Alfred and liis 
people. During tliem the flame of war left 
the ancient kingdom unt'juchcd ; such fitful 
bui-sts of fighting a.s broke the general still- 
iie.ss either fell ujion the outlying districts, as 
Kent and Surrey, or had the sea as tlieir 
scene of action: and the king was .siuees.s- 
ful in all. Hut to these years almost 
certainly belong the gi<-at measures that 
make tiie second half of England’s ileht to 
Alfred— the elfaceiiient of tlie nivnges of war, 
the restoration of material prosiierity, the 
ve-invigoration of the national defences, the 
impnivement of the laws, the rekindling of 
religion, the “relighting of the lamp of 
learning.” The fii*st two of the aliove 
objects he tried to efl'eet by repairing Die 
damage done to towns and cities, riising 
public buildings, reclaiming waste lanils, and 
making or renewing roads and bridges. Our 
knowledge of the third is vague ; hut to the 
fifffly or levy cn mnsse, of the pcoide, hr- sought 
to give gi'eater nipidity ami tlexihility of 
movement : and ho reformed the naval system 
by making the ships themselves in.sti uiiients 
of war, not mere platforms for lighting from. 
As a legisL'itor, he added nothing to existing 
liiws, but simplv vevi.scd those of his prcd<-- 
cessors, keeping' “ those that seemed to him 
good,” rejecting “those that seemed to him 
not good,” and combining the fonm-r into a 
single code. Ileligion and lettci-s had sunk 
so low among the esl-Sa.xons that he had 
to seek the agents of thr-ir regem-i-ation in 
foieign lands. From Walc-s he drew Asser ; 
from -Mercia, Werfrith and riegmund ; Grim- 
bald and John the Old Saxon from the Cuii- 
tinent ; and with their help reanimated the 
son ices of the Church, founded schools, and 
encouraged liteniry com])Osition in the native 
tongue. At this last he " a.s himself a diligent 
worker, as translations (that are not inere 
translations) of large portions of the writings 
of Boethius. Orosius, Hede, and Grcgoiv the 
Gn-at still survive to prove. Men m 
times loved to dwell on this fcatuix- of his 
career: in a medijoval list of M est->axon 
kings, hi.') name is spoc-ially distinguished ns 
“ litU-ratus.” Hut in 89:t the dogs of war 
were again let slip on his kingdom, and the 
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havoc " * r*' n*ih‘'v«'«l. 'I’ll.- rhit'l h-a«l<T of 

thvsc ti'^h sw.inii ot iiiuniii'lfi'S w.•|^« tin- 
ti ri iltli- II iHtiims. [•'or lour yoars 1 h- dniiTU'd 
All'n-il up aii'l down, arross and aloiiy;, tin- 
counlrv, m.ikin;,' tn atios and lucakinir tlu-in. 
Urttini^ ayain and a^ain la atm. botli liv land 
and liv soa, hut n oovorin^ attor i-vory 

dcfiat. and r- fiisino to ho driven from tin- 
liml. riio vahir of the kiiiir’s military 
reforms was thus elfeetually tested; and they 
may h<‘ siid to liave fairly stood the strain. 
In every reeorded eiieount' r- as at Fainham, 
Itenlloet, Hnltini'toii — tin- \\’e.''t*S ixons over- 
tlirew tli' ir foes. The njtshot at lenifth was 
that the I>anes, l)e.iten, ont-':enenille<l, and 
eheeked at evei V turn, i;ot weary of an tm- 
piofit.ahle enterprise, luoke up into several 
hamU. and went off in dilferent <lireetiojis. 
leaving Wesse.x at peace. 'I’lie heroic kinir's 
work w.as now done. “ Six nights hefore 
Allhallowmas," in the yi-av 001. he «lie<l. 

Alfred is one of (lie few historical haiiic- 
ters tliat all writer.s delight to honour; almost 
witli one consent historians have pronounced 
that he conu’s jin tty nearly as closo to per* 
feetion ;js a man and a king as any ruler of 
whom tluTe is r<;eord. 'I'lns verdict may he 
aeccjitird as linal; it is certainlv not liktdv to 
he evi-r successfully impeached. 'I’o his gof>d- 
ncs.s, nohility <»f ehaneter. moral greatm-ssi, 
heroism, his whole lift* is a teslinionv. Alfred 
the (lood and Steaflfast he a8sure<llv w;ns ; 
and if it imiy he jilausildy hinted that ho 
was a little laeking in the sjigaeity, originality, 
foriM-ast, Jinil ( flieient i>rovision for the futinx*, 
without which no'humaii greatness is com* 
jilete, it may yet he jileadeil that sm h a niro 
eumhination of mord and int**lleetual cxcel- 
loiieo amply jn.-tified the writei-s of the seven- 
teenth century in styling him Aliukd ikl 

(iUK.CT. 

Tlie (’hi-oHiVli*, the only really 

trustworthy authority. Asscrius. de Hfbus 
t.VsUx .Kljffdi. from whom all bjognnihics of 
Alfred are m large i>art drawn, of disputed 
autboiiticity, at coutaiiiin^ bat a kernel of 
origiiud matter [srr the art. Asser] ; Alfred’s 
Laws. >n Thonio’s Collection ; and Alfred's 
Works No collecttxl edition of thc.8e exists- 
but the Preface to Sf. Gie.joru’g Pnslorale has 
been three times publisho.! (by Archbishop 
Parker m 157*. by Oamdeu in loaj, by W'ise in 
17;.2) ; the tnuislatioii from Bede twice (at Cam- 
bridge. Ill IGWand 1722) ; the translation from 
Po.-No«* twice (at Oxfonl in 1«98. and at I^udou 
m 1829) : Alfreil s II .11 twice (at Oxford in 1788 
and at London in 1828; his translation from 
Oro*,,,, once (at London iu 177:1) ; and of the 

tuL'/* Loudon in l&K). 

Iherc i.s a L>je of (he Great by Dr. R. 

Pauli (tr.iuslate<l by Wright, Loudon 1862) 

[J. R.] 

Alfr ed (or All'uko) of Bovorfov 
Trt.isiirer of the (’huivh of Beverley in the 
first half of the twelfUi century, wrote nine 
hooks of yhniii/c.s, which were fiwt printed by 
Hearn.*, m I 7 ifi. a very large part Jf 
ABreds \yu-k eonijiilation from 

CTeoffi-cv of Monmouth and Henry of Hunt- 
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ingdon. It is evid.-nt, therefore, that he 
must have written at lea.st as late as the 
y.av !>. about which time the British 

History of (ieoffrey i.s siij>i).>sed to have 
.ilipeaieil, and that the dales usually given 
for his death (11 2(3 or 11 80) are erroneous. 
It is j.rohahle that the were written 
about 1118. 

Hardy. Ih.^critUre i'olniogiic of 3fa(crmN. ii. 
17.J iK.ills Scries); W'right, liio-jrai>hi<i Hri . 
Ld.Tcin-., li. 157. 

Alfric (-Ri rnic). smiiamed Ahhan ant 
O'rtiiniiialH'us, was an ecfle.siastic of the tenth 
century, and the writer of numerous works 
in Anglo-Saxon. H.* received liis early edu- 
cation from a secular or “mass-priest.” He 
was a jiujiil of Kihclwohl at M’inchcstcr, 
ami he b< came Abbot of Evesham. ..IClfric’s 
works, which im-liide a granunar, a mimherof 
sermons, a treatise on asti-onomy (*rf Wright, 
Popular Trt'iifist.s on •V.carr fluriut/ the Middle 
.If/cs), and .'ome Canons, are interesting to 
the student of Anglo-Saxon liteniturc, and 
have considenihle imjiortaiieo as regards the 
state of the English Church in the tenth 
century both as to doctrine and discipline. 
'I'he writer has often been eunfused with 
another Ai.ntic or .Vh.niic. Arclibishoji of 
Caiiterhury. who died during the closing 

years of the tenth centiirv. 

% ^ 

Whurtoii, Iv Ihiohufi Kl/ricis iu .Sacra, 

vol. i.; Thor|it% -liifjlccta. 


Alfred (-Ei ruKii) the Ethe lin g (rf. 

1086!'), was the son of Ethelred II. and 
Emma. On the death of liis fatlier he Hod 
to Normandy, whore, together with his 
brother Edwanl (the Confessor), he seems to 
have remained till the reign of Harold, 1036, 
when, either alone or aeeom|Kmied bv Edward, 
he made an exjiedition to England for the 
]»nrjK)se of obtaining the erown. He was 
enti-apiH-d, togolh..*r with his Norman fol- 
low.*i-s, Ity means of an ambuscade near 
(iiiildford, and coiiveycl to the monastery of 
Ely; by the onlei-s of Harold, he was either 
blinded and died of the pain, or was actually 
munlen'd. 1 h.* question wliether Godwino 
hail any .share in thi.s is a vexed one, but it is 
certain that he was at tlie time suspected of 
being an accomplice: and it was also suo- 
pected that Emma w.is privy to tlie treachery 

brought about the end of 
Alfred, in ord<*r that the crown might bo 
assured to his half-brother Harthaknut. 

ril.i w.ranl. Co„j\s6or. iu Twysdon, H-'-sf. 

'r!!2 !L 4 <hccm; .In^. ChronicItf; 

iriior, ^ti^{o*Saxon^ ; Froema)i» Norman Con- 
'iueri ; au'l the ort. in the Ihct. of Nat. Biog. 

(-Elfo.vu) {d. 1062?), was the son 
of Lari Leofrie, and tlie father of Edwin and 
Morkeie. Me first hear of him in 1051, 
when, on the triumph of the Norman party 
and outlawry of Harold, ho received Iho 
earldom of East-AngH,-,. ()„ Harold's rc- 

loVai"! * appears to have 

1 »- \ lesignod it to him, to resume it again 
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in 10.)3, on tlic- tninsUition of Harold to 
Wessex. In !U.)-) Alj^ar was banishid. The , 
reason for this treatment is doubtful ; but he 
soon showed liis unscrupulous and trciieherous 
disj)osition bv allying with (Truti’ydd of Wales, 
and ravaging Ilerefonlshirc. Harold was 
sent agjiinst them, and peace was quickly 
made, one of the conditions being that Alg:»r 
should be restored to his earldom. In 
lOaT, on his father's death, he succeeded 
to the «arldom of ilorcia. (Outlawed again 
in 10 ')8, he was once more restored to his 
earldom, and seems to have spent the latter 
veJirs of his life in peace and good works. 
[H.\rom).] 

PreemtiD, \orm. Conq., ii. 161, ic. 

Algiers, Bombaudment of (1816), was 
conducted by the English fleet in conse- 
quence of the ravages made by the Algerine 
pirates on the commerce and coasts of the 
-Mediterraneiin. The work was entrusted to 
Lord Exinouth, who at first attempted by 
negotiations to unite the states of Barbary in 
an effort to suppress the pimtes. In May, 
1816, while Exmouth was absent in England, 
pending the result of his negotiations, 2,000 
Algerine troops attacked the Italian coral- 
tisliei-8, who were attending mass under the 
protection of the British flag, and massacred 
the whole of them. Exmouth at once set 
Siiil, with a force of five ships of the lino, 
five frigates, and some bomb-vessels. At 
(iihnilbir Ia>rd Exmouth received a rein- 
foreement from the Dutch admiral, Cap»dlen, 
wlio desired to Ik* allowed to join in the siege. 
(In the 27th of August the fleet reached 
Algiers, and a messenger was at once de- 
spatched with an ullinuitum to the Dcy. 
'I'his the Dey refused to receive, and Lord 
Exinouth, at once leading the way towards the 
lutrbour, anchored as close as possible to the 
mole, and oi)ened Are. The battle Listed from 
two o’clock in the afternoon till ton o’clock, 
when, the batteries having been nearly all 
silenced, and fearful destruction wrought in 
the town, the British fleet ceased firing. Xext 
day Lord Exmouth sent off a despatch, offer- 
ing the Dey poiice on the conditions of the 
ultimatum. The chief of these related to the 
addition of the sLive-trade for the future, and 
the immediate restitution of uU Clhristian 
slaves without ransom. ^ The conditions were 
immediately agreed to. 

Annual Reijuter, 1816; S. Walpole, Hwf. of 

Eng. from ISIS. 

AJien Priories, [Monasticism.] 
Alienation of Land. [Land, Tenvke 

OF.] 

Aliens. By our Common I^aw, nation- 
ality depends on tho place of birth. Every 
one born in a land not subject to the sove- 
reign of this country was an alien. Jews 
also, though bom in this kingdom, were 
regarded in the same light. [Jews.] This 
HtBT.-2 


doctrine has been iiuxlitied l)y statute, By 
2-5 Ed. III., St. 2. all, wlioso fatlici ;iiid 
mother at the time of their birth wnr in 
allegiance [Ai-LEoiasce], were so far tu be 
held natural-born subjeet.s as to be capable 
of inheritance. And it was held that th<' 

nalionalitv of tin- mother mattered not, if 

% 

her husband was a British subject. Aliens 
lould become subjects by deni/.;itloii. whicli 
conferred a kind of middle state betwe<-n a 
natural-born .subjeet and an alien. 'I’his 
position was soim.-times obtained Hen. 

\’1II.) by Act of l*arliami-nt, but as a rule 
bv letters patent. Xatui-ihsation was ob- 
tained only through Parliament until tin; 
reign of Queen Victoria. All clnhli' M born 
in Scotland after the aceessiun of .lames 1. 
to the throne of England were 

held, by the decision in Calvin's case, to 
be uatunil - bom subjects of England. 
[Post-Nati.] In the same reign it was 
dctermine<l (7 Jas. I., c. 2) that no alien 
should be naturalised until he had taken 
the oaths of supremacy and allegiance, and 
conformed to the Siicramental test. Eiom 


a desire to strcngth<-n the ProtesUml interest, 
an Act was passed (7 Anne, e. o), naturilising 
all Protestant residents on their taking the 
oaths, &e., and declaring the childn-n of all 
natui-alised British subjects to be natunil- 
bom. This statute was repealed, as regards 
its earlier provision, shortly afterwanla. 
Seven years' residence in the American 
colonies was made (13 (4eo. II., c. 7) to cciiifer 
nuturalisJition on a Protestant alien. During 
the war consequent on the Freneh Kevolution, 
various statutes were passed, a.s 33 (ieo. 111., 
c. 4, placing aliens under supervision, and 
giving the Secretsiry of State power to remove 
them, if suspected, out of the kingdom. Tlie 
demand of the First Consul, in 1802, for tho 
expulsion of the French enhgi-aiits was one of 
thf- r;nn»u-s which led to a renewal of the war. 


The 7 and 8 Viet., c. 66, allowed naturalisa- 
tion to be lonferred by the certificate of a 
Secretarj’ of State. By the Naturali-sation 
Act (33 and 34 Viet., c. 14), a woman, who 
has become an alien by a foreign inaiTiage, 
may, after her husband's death, be re-admitted 
to nationality, in this case her children, 
though bom of her alien husband, will also 
gain the position of British subjects. By 
natunilisation in a foreign state, Britisli sub- 
jects arc allowed to become aliens. Thi.s Act 
also prorides for the grant of certificates of 
naturalisation to aliens wlio have re.sided 
within tho kingdom, or served the erow’n, 
for five years, and for the grant of a 
limited nationality bj* tho legislature of 
British colonies within their own borders. 
Aliens have been regJirded wdth jealousy 
l>oth for political and commercLil reasons. 
During the fourteenth century^ they were 
often made the subjects of special taxation. 
By the Cireat Charter, art. 41, alien merchants 
were allowed to trade freely. The ])rivilcgos 
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of thn wruuntUv stiitutcsof Edwaid . wen- 
oxU-Jvi<-d toth-m. Th. kin;: favour, dth.m ^ 

iKcaus.- thev fjninlod liitu customs. I uiiia- 
ment, int. i-f. rod w,th th^o u^nuits ^ 

in 1303 . and at olh- r tinus. [Ci^tom^.J ^ 
in. rcliant.s wer.- jt-alous of these 
foniirn In IS Kdwavd ' 

< iti/i'ii'^ of F'tnd.m |if tition. d that they rnijjlit 
he hanislie.l. This wa-s refused. Vexatious 
r».stiietions were lai.l upon alien merciiants ^ 
in the rei^n of Riehar.l III., and wcic in- 
creased l.v'3‘i Hen. Vlll., c. Id. Aliens are 
suhjeet to. and under the protection of. the 
crituinal law. Bv express ]»rovision. tluy 
also are suhjeet to. and have the .advantages 
<d, the Bankruptey Acts. Aliens by the 
Coiniiu'n I^iw lav under frroat disjibilities. 

An alien eould not t ike nor tninsmit land by 
desca nt. Ho eould not hold land either for 
his own benefit or in trust, l iitil S Hen. A 
e. Id, the alien wife of an Knplish subject 
could not demand her dower. Aliens iiiifrht, 
however, hold henefices, f.'r the t hureh was 
Catholic. An alien coul.l not have an action 
for land in his own name, but he iiiiiiht have 
an action for personal projK-rty. Hiswitiieas 
was received, but he could not Sirve on a 
jury, excc'pt on one p.irtly conijiosed of 
alic'ns for the trial of aliens (//<■ undUtatf 
litif/inc). These disiibilities have to a threat 
extent been removed liy st.itutc. Ity 33 
and 34 Viet., c. 14, an alien may acipiire by 
inheritance or purchase. He may hold any 
kind of property in this kinprdom, except a 
share in a British ship ; anil title to land may 
be derived from or through an alien, but no 
property confere on him a (lualilicution for 
franchise or public office. An Aliens Act was 
passed in 1005 to check the immigration of 
undesirable aliens. It came into operation 
on January 1, 1900. 

Foote, Priratr /tifirruifiotittl Jtin>pru«loic< ; 

Hnusaril, On Alienfi Bacon's Abridanirnt. 

[AV. H.] 

Aligurh, CAmiiE of (Aug. 29, 1803), 
ocourred in (Jencral I.,akc’s campaign against 
the ilahnittas. Aligurh, the great military 
arsenal of the French army of Dowlut Bao 
Scindiah, in Hindostan, was verj' strongly 
fortified, and further protected by a ditch, 
100 feet wide, and 30 feet deep, containing 
10 feet of water. Gcnonil Lake, however, 
was determined to hike it, and it was cap- 
tured by the irresistible gallantry of the 
76th Highlanders, commanded bV Major 
Alacleod, who blew open the gate, and foil'd 
their way in through the most intricate and 
loop-holed passages, Hiked by a destructive 
Hre of grape, wall-pieces, and matchlocks. 
The number of guns captured was 281. The 
Duke of AVcllington called it “one of the 
most extraoi'dinar)’ feats he had ever heard 
of.” 

Ali Morad was one of the Ameers of 
Upper Scinde in 1842. The intrigues of Ali 


Alorad to obtain the office of niis. or lont 
paramount of I'l.pcr Scinde. then hold bv 
Mi. r Koostiini. wore tbo main causes which 
hastened on Sir (’harks Napier’s liroeoed- 
iii'Ts in rppiT Scinde in the year 1^— 

11c sueceedetl in obtaining at last the office 
of rais. and lands to the value of six lacs 
of rupees a voar. 'I'lie insun<-ction, how- 
ever, which broke out in 1843, destroyed 
all his hopc.s and past success. The annex- 
.ition of Scinde was aeconipanicd by the 
banishment and pensioning of the Ameers. 
[Scinde.] 

Aliwall, Battle of (Jan. 28, 184G), was 
fimglit during the fii-st Sikli war. Aftoi- his 
victory at Loodiana. Kunjoor Singh fell back to 
Aliwall, on the Sutlej, (renoml Smith, rein- 
forced by 11.000 men, lost no time in attack- 
ing him.’ The village was feebly defended by 
some hill-men, who took to tlight withHnnjoor 
Singh at their he;id, after tiring a few rounds. 
But the English met with a stern i-esistance 
from the Khalsa soldiers on the right, men 
of tru«‘ Sikh blood and temper, who stood 
their ground with untlinehing connigo ; and 
it was not till their ranks had thrice boon 
pierced by (.'nreton’s cavalry, that they 
heenme disorganised, and retreated to the 
river, in which a great number were 
drowned, leaving G7 guns as trojdiies to the 
victors. 

Cunuingham, 312. 

AlTHu the Scot (rf. 834), of Pictish 
descent on his mother's side, in 832 was 
King of the Southeni Piets. In 834 lie was 
victorious at the Carsc- of Gowrie over the 
Piets, who disowned his authority ; but on 
July 20 of the same year was defeated and 
slain by them at Pitalpin, near Dundee. 

Cliron. ricL<i and Scots; SkcDC, Celtic Scotland. 

Alkmaar, rArmiE or (Oct. 2, 1799), was 
effected during the expedition of the Duke of 
A’ork to Holland. On September 19 an un- 
successful attack had been made by the allied 
troops. Soon afterwainls the Duko of York 
was strongly reinforced, and on October 2, 
with 30,000 men, ho was ready to attack the 
equal forces of the French, under the com- 
mand of Bruno, who.se position was centred at 
Alkmaar. The attack was begun at six a.m., 
by an impetuous charge of the Russians, 
which carried the villages of Schorl and 
Schorldam, and drove the French back to 
Bergen. The Russians then halted, await- 
ing the arrival of Sir R. Abercromby on 
the riglit. AA’ith 9,000 men he had, since 
early morning, boon steadily pushing his 
way along the sand-dyke on the seashore. 
Continually driring the French back, he 
was at length able to attack their left 
flank. The Russians, reassured by Aber- 
cromby’s arrival, simultaneously attacked in 
front. The whole of the French left was 
thus turned, and, falling back in confusion 
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on the centre, compelled Bruno to ubamlun I 
Alkinaar, which was at once occupied by the j 
allies. 

AlisoD, Htif. oj Euroi>c ; .Innuat fifjfislcr, 17l»9. 

All the Talents, IIinistky ok (1806), 

was the name given to the administration 
winch was called into existence on the 
death of William I’itt. An attempt was 
made to include in the new goveiTiment re- 
presentatives of all the three jvirties — the 
Tories, the Modenite Whigs, and the Exticine 
Whigs, whose sympathies had all along been 
with France. Loid Grenville became Prime 
Minister: Fox. Fonign Secrebirj' ; Ei-skine, 
LordChiinccllor: Lord Filzwilliain, President 
of the Council : Lord Sidmouth, Lord Privy 
Seal : Windham, Minister of War ; and Lord 
Spencer, Home Secretiry. Lord Ellen- 
borough, the Lord Chief Justice, was also, 
by a s'omewhat startling innovation, admitted 
into the Cabinet. In spite, however, 

A this singularly imposing array of talent, 
the Cabinet was composed of elements much 
loo discordant to admit of any peiinan- 

ent Imrinonv: and Fox’s earlv death iv- 

% « 

moved the commanding mind which alone 
could tiossibly have held together men of 
such different views. One great measure 
was pas-sed, which will always be associated 
with this ministry — viz., the abolition of 
the sliive-tradc. Little else of permanent 
int<-re8t was effected. Foreign polities were 
of too vital an imporbinee to admit of any 
progrt-ss in domestic reform : and Fox him- 
self devoted all his ability to negotiating a 
peace with France, and too late learned to 
gauge the restless ambition of Napoleon, 
with the rc*8ult of being convinced thiit his 
long-cheri.shed ho|je of pwico was in vain. On 
March 2uth, 1807, the ministry, which had 
l>een greatly wcJikened by the disaffection of 
some of its members, resigned office, on being 
rc-qiiired by the king not only to drop the 
Catholic Belief Bill they had brought in, but 
also to pledge themselves never to introduce 
any such measure in the future. They were 
succeeded by the administration in which 
the Duke of Portland was Prime Minister. 
[Fox, C. J. ; Gre.vville, Loki>.] 

Bussell. Lift of Foz; Lord Uollaod, Ifm. of 
the Literal Part)i ; Cooke, Hist, of Party ; Pellew, 
J.ifc of Sidmouth ; Alison, Hist. 

Allahabad, the capital of the North- 
West Provinces of India, was one of the strong 
towns of the old Mogul dynasty. At the 
break-up of the Mogul empire it fell under 
the yoke of the Vizier of Oude, by whom it 
was ceded to the Company in 1 7 65, and handed 
over to the dethroned Mogul Emperor, Shah 
AUum. In 1771 it w’as, however, handed to 
the Nawab of Oudh, by whom it was ceded 
frtick to the English in 1801. The to>vn con- 
tains the remains of a magnificent palace of 
the Emperor Akbar. 


AUectUS 296 was one ol the 

otheei> of taniUMU', wlioin he iiiurdered in 
293. Alb etus then usurpi <1 the pow< i in 
Britain, and govcincJ tlic province m .1 vei v 
tyianni«al manner till 296, wlieii Consl iiitius 
L'hlorus invaded the countrv, and eoiniiletelv 
defwited the usurper, who was .slain in the 
battle. 

Eutropius, ix. 12 : Oi'osius, liii. i'l ; T. Wrielit, 
The C't'It, tlir iioi'Uix, and (lie 

Alle^atice (Lat. al/i/ 70 , through l.ow 
I,.‘tt. lujaitcui, and Norm. -French, hijraini , 
means the tie which binds each man {»f a 
nation to its head in retuni for tlie juotee- 
tion allowed him. The idea of allegiance 
existed in England at an early dat«'. The 
duties of the king towards the suhjeet wen- 
expressed in the promise of F.thelred to g(»verii 
righteously ; those of the suhjeet towards the 
king in the treason-law of Alfre<i, an<l in the 
laws of his son Edmund labout 943) we have 
thi- first recorded oath of allegiance. *• -Ml 
sludl swear, in the name of the Lord, fealty 
to King Edmund as a man ought to be faith- 
ful to his lord, without any rontrovei'sy or 
quarrel in open or in secret, in loving, what 
he shall love, and not willing what he shall 
notwill.’’ It was to couiitenict the disrup- 
tive tendencies of feudalism, and to assert tin- 
royal power, that William I., at the Couneil 
of Ssrlisbury, a.i>. 1086, caused “all his witan 
and all the land-owiu-rs of substance, wliose 
vassals soever they were,” to swej»r an oatli 
of allegiance to him, which in form was a 
modification of that of Edmund ; and there is 
a clause directing every free man to take the 
oath in the so-called Laws of William. 
Nevertheless, from that date, inasinueh as 
ownership of land was the sign of the reki- 
tions between ruler and suhjeet, and all hind 
was held of the king, the idea of allegiance 
bei-aine, as far as he was concerned, identified 
with those of fealty and homage, though the 
two last concerned in reality ownoni of land 
in the connection of vassal and lord, and had 
no necessar)' connection with kingshiji. This 
change is to be found in the oath of allegiance 
to Edward I., which was imposed on all over 
the ago of fourteen. With the growth of the 
idea of loyalty and legitiiiuicy under the 
Lancastrian and Yorkist kings, the theory 
became prominent among legal writers. 
Meanwhile another idea had been growing 
up — tliat of the oath of office ; it was asserted 
in the reign of Henrj' III. by the Provisions 
of Oxford, and probably existed even earlier 
in the case of sheriffs and the king’s coun- 
cillors, and in the reign of Edward II. the 
Dcspencers were banished by Parliament for 
misapplication of allegiance. It was not, 
however, imposed by statute on all persons 
holding office until the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, the promise then being “ to be true 
and faithful to the king and his heirs, and 
truth and faith to bear of life and limb and 
terrene honour, and not to know or hoar of 
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finv ill or d ima;;'- intrn<l«d him without 
(li-fcruliiii; him th' i' fi' m. ’ ^ oath iiiiirht 

be oxactr.l wh. n il y from all ji« i->ons 

over the a<;o of twelve. .lame.s I. also nil- 
poscl a si.eeial oath on Roman ('.itholies, in 
whieh he bound them to .ILseb.-se eonspiraeu-s 
against him, in spite of anv exeommumcation 
bv the Rope, thus attaekinir hi- supjiose.i 
(le]) 0 'in^r power. i'he oath of alleiriam e >\a> 
imposed afresh after the Revidution by the 
Deelai-ation of Ri^ht ; hut as the form en- 
joinetl bv it iliffored from the form imj».)se<l 
bv statute, it was determined, in lOSD.to pass 
an Act abolishint? the old o.iths, ami ileter- 
mining bv whom the new oaths should be | 
taken. The form agn i d upon was mueh the 
same as that at presi-nt in u.se, but a vitdent 
controversy arose as to the class of men who 
should be rcijiUK’d to take it. It was 
unanimously agreeil that it slmuld for the 
future be applie<l to all who were admitteil t«i 
civil, militarv, or a<-adeinieal oftiees ; but it 
was felt that to make it retnispeetive wouhl 
be to make large bodii-s of the clergy, who 
b(dievcd in the doctrine of tlie ilivine light of 
kings, resign thidr livings. On this point 
the House of Lords and William 111. were 
disiHjseil to be mereitul, ami exempt the 
clergv from tin' oath; hut the (‘ommons re- 
fusi’d to give way. and finally it was deeiileii 
that all those wlio refusetl to take the oath hy 
February, 1090, shuuM be deprived of olliec. 
The forms of the oaths of abjuration and 
supremaey were also settled at the sime date. 
A single oath was, however, substituted for 
the three in 1858, and in the siiiie year this 
■was ndapti'd to the use of Catholies and Jews. 
By the I’rornissorv Oaths Act, 1868, the form 
of oath was fixed as follows : — “ 1, A. B., do 
swear that 1 will bo faithful and bear true 
allegianeo to her Majesty Queen Victoria, 
her heirs and successors, according to the 
law. So help me Uod I ’’ The oath of 
allegiance is imposed on all officers of state, 
holdew of appointments in the Supreme 
Court of Judicature, and justices of tho 
jieace, though in some cases a simple affirma- 
tion is allowed; but inembei-s of Rarliament, 
on whom the obligation to take tho oath 
of allegiance was imposed in 1679, and again 
in 17U, now use a special form of oath 
provided bv the Parliamentary Oaths Act of 
1866. 

Stubbs, Con^f. vol. i., chaps, vii.nnd ii., 
vol. iii., ehup.xxi. ; Littleton. Tmurw; Stopheu, 
CVmiii^iilaricii on Ixorit of En.jlrt-d vol ii • 
Slotutes, I Will, luul Marv, c. 8; ;U anil K 
Viet., c. 72. FL. C. S.l 


Alleluia Victory, The (R 29 :'), is the 

name given to a victory of the Britons over 
the Piets and Saxons. ’The st<*ry, as told by 
Bede (who copies from Constantins, .Stiiict, 
Gnoidtii niff), is that the Britons, being 
atticked by the combined forces of the Piets 
and iNixons, sought the aid of S. Gennanus. 
The saint acconlingly, after the celebration 


of Easter, placed himsidf at the head of the 
jhitoiis, ami up hi?< trooj)s in u valioy 

eneomi).is.-ed by hills, in the way by whieh 
the enemy was expected. As soon as the toes 
apje an-d.’ (ieimaiius. bearing in his hands the 
standard, itistruet.-d his men to repeat his 
words in a loud voic*-, and as the enemy ad- 
vaiiei'd >eeuri‘lv, thinking to take them 1)\ 
smiuise. th<* men cried three times aloud. 

•• Allelui.i ! The enemy, .-tnu k witli terror, 
Hell in disorder. Thus the Britons gained a 
bloixlless victory. The scene of this battle is 
laid at Maes tiaVmon (the Field of (ienuanu.s), 
about a mile from Mold, in Flintshire. 

Be*le, Ilis^ioritt i., ebap. xx. 

Allen, Ethan {if. 1789), was a celehnited 
partisan leader in the American Indepemienco 
War. He established the little state of 
Vermont, whose individuality lu* suci essfuHy 
vimlieated. and formed a corps of irregulars, 

•• The Green Mountain Boys,” whieh greatly 
ilistinguished itself. Allen took a chief share 
in the cajiture of Ti<onderog!i and ('rown 
Point in 1775, but in the expedition to 
Canada he was captured by the British, 
lie was subsequently exchanged, ami re- 
ceivi’d several marks of ilistinction from 
Congress. 

Allen, ■1‘>HN (b. U76, if. 1534), had been 
Archbishop Warham’s agent at Romo, and 
was afterwards employed hy Wolsey in 
visiting the smaller mona.steries, with a view 
to tlieir suppression. In 15‘J8 lie wa,s made 
Archhishoji of Dublin and Chancellor of 
Ireland. In these cajiacities he headed tho 
opposition to tlu^ Earl <»f Ixildare. In 1534 
he was sei/.i'd by Kildare’s oi'ders, and 
brutally murdered. 

Allen (or Ai.i,an), C.xuiuxA!. Wii.i.i.\m 
(A. 1532, d. 1594), was at one time Principal of 
St. Mary Hall. Oxford, and Canon of York 
during the reign of Mary. In 1568 ho estab- 
lished a seminary at Douay, in order to tniin 
l>riests for England. Subsequently he founded 
a college at Kheims, and another at Rome. 
Becoming closely connected with the Ji'suits. 
he entci-od into various schemes for the sub- 
version of Elizabeth’s thi-one, and ailvocated 
a Sp:ini.-h invasion of England. In 1580, hy 
liis aid, a number of Jesuits were dispatched 
to England to prepare the jieople for rebel- 
lion ; and. until the destruction of tho Spanish 
.\rma<bi, Allen continued to inveigh against 
Elizjiheth in the most virulent terms. In 
1587 hi- was made a c.'mlina» bv the Pope, in 
aeknowledginent of his services to tho Roman 
Catholic cause, and received a rich abbey 
from tho King of Spain. In 1588 he pub- 
hshed at Antwerp his violent and scurrilous 
pamphlet against (iuoon Elizabeth, entitled 
-1« Admonition to the Peuple of England (q.v.). 
Allen was created Archbishop of‘ Jlalines in 
lolH, but the remainder of his life was passed 
at Rome. Besides the Admonition, his chief 
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works are A Jj.ftncc of the Doctrine of 
Cafhotichf., l.)67; 0/tht tforshi/) due to Stiuif.s 
and thnr Relicks] 1.38.3; J)e Saernuuntis. 
o^0. 

Fitzberlkjrt, ViU Cunjiiuibs .IMin, 

Rome, IGOS ; Wood, Oa^m., vol. i. ; Stryj^e, 

; Camdeu, Rct\ Antj. : Lunrjnl, 

if irt. 0/ Kn^j. ; Sliaron Turner, Hist, of Eng. 


and impuitant. Va^ iuia an<l \\i ro 

at oiict' rciuiHjuc'ixcl l^y thr Finuh. Tho 
battle of Almanza." Siiys Macaulay, "•d<Hided 
the fate of i^pain/' 


Burton, Reign cf (J. .Inue; Wyon, Uetgn oj 
y, /liino ; Stauliu^M?, U'<jr <►/ Mu' la 

iiliatn ; aiid Macauhiy's un tLe miiiu' 

subject. 


Alliance, the Gkasd, tui; Holy, ire. 
[GiuNi> Alliance ; Holy Alliance, A:c.] 

Alma, Battle ok the (Sept. ‘20, 1834}, 
fought <lurin" the (‘rimean War. After 
their landing EuiKitoria, the allies marched 
southwarcG alon-j the coast, meeting' with no 
resistance. The allied army consisted <*f , 
27.000 English, 22,000 French, and 5,000 ' 
Turks. Prince Mentschikotf, the* Hussiaii j 
gen<*ral, hud determined not to allow them I 
to iiiiirch without opposition on Sehas- 
topid. lie entnnehed himself stronfrly 

on the hei^dits which overlook the riv,r 
Aliiut, about sixteen miles to the north 
of Sebastopol, with the river between him 
and the foe. The allies came up under a 
heijvy fire, forced their way through the 
river, and struggh.-d hi-ively up to tlic Ilus- 
sian entrenehmeiits, which, alter a slight 
mornenttry waver along th<’ whole line, tlu*y 
CJirried at the point of the bayonet. '1 he 
Kussians retreated slowly, with their usual 
dogged persistency, in spite of their heavy 
losses. The allies were too much fatigm*d 
ami t/jo weak in cavalry to be able to follow 
up the advantiige they had gjiined. The 
victory was in great part due to the deter- 
mined' advance of the British up the height 
in the face of a terrible fire. 

KiD};lake, Jnea»ion ojthe Crimea, 

Almanza, Battle of (April 25, 1707b 
was one of the battles of the Succe.ssion ar 
in SjMiin. I’cterhorough, who had been most 
sueec-ssful, was superseded by Lord Galway, an 
experienexjd veteran, " who thought it much 
more honourable to fail according to rule than 
to succeed bj’ innovation.’’ On the plain of 
Almanza he encountered the French, under 
the Duke of Berwick. As Berwick was 
stronger than the allies in cavalry, it was 
rtish in Galway to act on the offensive ; 
but he wished to drive the French from 
V'alencia. Berwick had drawn up his troops 
with his infantry and artillery in the centre, 
and his cavalry on the flanks. The English 
comiuand(;r committe<l the grave mistake of 
drawing up his infantry in line close in the 
rear of his cavalrj’. Galway’s attack on the 
French right was at first successful, and the 
French centre was for a moment driven back. 
On the right of the allies the Portuguese 
cuvalrv, under the Marquis de los lilinus, 
as usual turned and fled ; their infantrj’ were 
cut to pieces. The English centre was 
a.ssailed at once on the flank and in front, 
and thus completely routed, they were com- 
pelled to surrender. ’ The victorj' was decisive 


Almeuara, Battle oe (duly l(t. 1710 , 
resulted in a victory for the allied aiTuies in 
Spain. Through ^ht* month of June the two 
armies were engaged in marclu*s and man- 
teuvres. At length General Stanhope over- 
ruled the scruples of his coll&igue, the Im- 
perial genend, SUircmberg, and advanced 
across the Segre. He also .s<-cared tho jias- 
s;ige of the Nogueia, the Spani.'h general 
•being too late to intercept liim. The two 
armies were face to face near the vill.ige of 
Almenaia. Staremberg was still averse to an 
<-ng:igeir.<-nt ; but the sjiirits of the English 
regiments had been loused by the sight of tlm 
enemy, and they murmured loudly at their 
forced inactivity. At length, two hours 
before nightfall. Staiihoj)e obtained per- 
inission from the Arcliduke Chiulcs to 
attack some Spanish regiments wlio had 
advanced in a spirit of bravado. He 
charged at the head of the cavalry. “Tin- 
allied squadrons on the riglit hud easy woik 
in routing the left wing of the enemy ; but 
opposed to the English and Dutch was the 
8i»lendid body-guard of Philip, regiments of 
picked soldiei-s, not inferior in courage or 
discipline to the renowned household trt)ops 
of the French king.” A furious struggle 
ensued, Stanhope him-self slaying the coin- 
mander of the Spanish cavalry. Tho king s 
trofips at length gave way, and had a lew 
hours of daylight remained it is probable that 
the whole armv would have been desti'oyed. 
Philip Imstilv retired cm Lirrida, and fell back 
first to the line of the Cintra, aud then to the 
line of tho Ebro. 

For authorities see lost article. 

Almoign, F uank. [Fuank .\lmoign.] 

Almon, John (i. 1737, <1. 1805), after an 
adventurous career in esirly life, became ac- 
quainted with Churchill and ^Vilkes, and 
published a defence of Wilkes’s “ Essjiy on 
Woman.” In 1763 ho set up as bookseller 
and publisher. He published “ The Found- 
ling Hospital for Wit,” a poUeclion of party 
squibs, and “Tho ParliamenUiry Kegister,” 
an account of tho debates in Parliumcut. In 
1705 he was tried in the Court of King’s 
Bench for publishing a pamphlet, “ On Juries, 
Libels, &c. ; ” and in 1770 he was again tned 
for publishing Junius’s Letter to tho King, 
and was fined ton marks. Ho amassed a 
large fortune in his trade, much of which he 
lost by an unfortunate newspaper enterpnse. 
To add to his misfortunes, he was again 
prosecuted for lil>el, and afterwards was pi o- 
cluimed an outlaw. The rigour of the law, 
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howt v. r. was m>oii I'-l iX'-l. ajul li-' rrtiu-<l 
one- n..>K. to Ins villa at 15o.xiii»-.r, Ironi 
which, in IT-JJ. he sent n "oik . allc.l 

• Anccdoti s of tin* Life of the Lari ot ( hat- 
hiiu" In ISO), he piihlish'd •• Ihe Lite 
„,„i of Mr. Wilkes.” He <>“ 

the ^.lme .lay as Wo.alfall. the imlilusher o! 
.Junius. 

Chahucr.s, X>.cf. ; -.eiMS 

>oL hxv. 

Almorah, C.vrTrur m (Ai.ril J ). isio. 
took i)lace in the dooikha Mar. t ohuiel 
thirdti.r. with a bo.ly of irr.irnlar troop-s. 
oecui.'d the Chilkeeali pass, an.l proeoe.h'.l to 
Ahnorah, the capital of the province of Ku- 
maon, along the Cosillas river. 'I’li.' (L-orkhas 
with.lrew as he advaiucd. IJeing reiuforceil 
hv 2,000 r.'gular.s, under Colonel Nicolls, on 
Ajuil 2 ) the lu iu'hts and town of Almoitdi 
Were attacked with r.ipid success, 'i’wo of 
the enemy’s breastworks on the Sittolee ridgo 
were carried by the regular infantry, an.l the 
inegular troops attacked and carried the 
remaining three. During th.' niglit an nn 
successful attempt was ma<le to disp.»»ess tlie 
victors of their advantage. In th.- imnning 
the fort was vigorously attacked, and by nine 
in the evening the lloorkha eommambu' 
agreed to terms, by which the province and 
f<»rtre«ses of Knmaon were surrend.-red to 
llie English. [ftooiiKM.v Wak.] 


Alnwick, Xorlhuniberlan.l, in 100:5 was 
bcvsiegedby Malcolm Cumnorc, of Scotland, who 
was slain lietorc its walls. In 1 1 :5'> it was taken 
bv David, of Scotlaml. In 1174 it was be- 
sieged by M'illiam the Lion, who was taken 
jirisonev in a battle fought under the walls. 
In 121.5 Alnwick was destroyed by .John. In 
I.'JIO it passed into the hands of the Percies, 
in Northumberland’s rebellion in 140.3, the 
easlle was temporarily seized by the king : 
and about the middle of the tifteenth eenturv 
it was burnt by the Scots. During the re- 
bellion of the Northern lords, in 1.560, it was 
fortified by the llarl of Northumberland for 
the insurgents. ^Ilnu ick Ahhcy was a jiriory 
of Preinonsti-atcnsian canons, founded bv 
Kustaee Fitz-John, and richly endowed by the 
De Vescies and the Percies. 

Mackcuzie, ^forfhicmb^rlaiid, i. 448. 


Alodial Laud is lan.l w hich is the ab.-^u- 
lute property of its occupier, and is not held by 
rent, s-rvice, or other obligation fix.m a sujie- 
rior. The “ alod,” which name occurs in Anglo- 
Saxon documents of the eleventh centuiw 
and in its I>:ilinised form, is found in the Salian 
and other Continental codes and documents, 
was land held in full ownership, whether 
derived by inheritance, or created from the 
public land by grsint or charter. In the 
latter ease, as deriving its title from some 
book or document, it wuscallcd liocUiml ((}.v.). 
In England, as in other countries wliieh came 
under the effects of feudaliMn, the siimller 


iloiliiil Jiropiielors found tiuinselves pnicti- 
callv obliged, for the s;ike of s./curity and 
jir-Acetion. to commcml tiuinselves to some 
neighbouring lord, surrendering their lands 
to him, aii.i receiving them ba. k again on 
.some feudal leiuue. 'Thus the alodial land 
tended lo disiippear. ami in Knglaml the pio- 
cess received a great imii-tu.s by the Noiimin 
Compiest, and the theoretical tr.insfer of all 
laml to the crown, whi- h followed. Accoixl- 
ing to the theory of linglish law, there is 
therefore no alodial land in (»i'eat Ilritain 
ami Ik land, all land being occupied by /. «'or, 
and b.ld either directly or indirectly from 




The dL»riNntiuii of rtUd hufi U.*ea unieli 
cussod. (iriuiia, lVrd:ic'h. II J/iirh, usj>ociutc.< 
it with the root od, wealth, found in A.S. 
r.iti, and Lat. others take it a.s comjoottxl 
with lot, and asineaniug pninurily tlmt which is 
ohtaiuc<l by lot, ordivisionof tbooricinal tribal 
land. It is not iuij>rolni\de that there is a 
connection hetweeu »iUo(t and odat. or tfJ/u’h 
the word sikMiifyiwK' inheritance, ai.d si>eciaUy 
the inherited homestead, with the siuire of 
anihlo au<i unpurteiiont coininou rights iProf. 
Stuhhi), and which also cniiie to mean nobility 
of blood and race. {See Skeut, £ti/iaolo<j<coI 
Dictioi<ar|/.) 

Stephen’s roiMme’nlanV.^, hk. ii., pt. i., ch. i. ; 
Coke upon Stubbs, Const. Hisf., 

i. (>0, A'C. ; Hallam, Jlid. Afjen, ch. ii,, pt. i., 
A'c. ; and for the whole subject see the art. 
Land Tr.NVUE. 


Alphege Aklkhkah), St. 1012 )^ 

Avclddshop of Canterbury (lOUG — 1012), was 
of noble birth, and early in life beeame a 
nu)nk. He is said to have been Abbot of 
tJlastunburv. and was cidtaiiilv advanced to 
the bishopric of Winchester in 984. In 1006 
he was made Archbishop of Canterbury. On 
the capture of Canterbury by the Danes in 
1012, Alphege was taken prisoner, in tlie ex- 
pectation that he would ninsom himself with 
some of the troa.'ure of his sec. On liis re- 
fusal tojiay them anything, the Danes dragged 
the archbishop to their hasting, or place of 
assembly, where they pelted him with stones, 
logs of wood, and the bones and skulls of 
oxen, till one Thrum, whom Alplioge had 
converted, clave his head with a battle-axe. 
Ho was considered a martyr by the Eng- 
lish, and Anselm contended that ho had u 
right to the title ; because he died refusing to 
plunder his jiooplc in order to ninsoin himself. 
The English Church celebrates St. Alphege 
on April 19. 

Hook, Lire* nj iUe .(4rchti»?ioj)j ; .liijlo-Soxo'i 
Chronicle. 

Alrod {EAi.HitEn), King of Northumbria, 
succeeded to the throne in the year 76.5, on the 
resignation of Ethelwaid. After a troublous 
reign of nine years, he was compelled to re- 
nounce the tlirone, and seek refuge with the 
Piets. 


Alresford, Fight at (March 29, 1644 ), 
was between the Royalists, under the Earl of 
Brentford and Sir Ralph llopton, and the 
1 arhamentiiry fortes under Sir William 
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Waller. The latter wore victorious, though 
the severe losses they sustained prevented 
Waller from taking advantage of his victory, j 

AJured, John 'h. 1607. 1053 ? , served as 

colonel of a regiment under Fairfax. He was 
member for Ileyduii in the Long Parliament, 
acted as one of tlie king's judges, and .siLnied 
the deatli-wanant. His brother, Matthew 
Alured. also served in the railiamentary 
annv. 

Alyth. A small town on the slopc.s of ! 
the Gnimpians, tifteen miles north-west of I 
Dundee, where the iasl remnant of tin* Scots 
Estiites. some forty in number, who called 
themselves “The Committee of Estates.” 
assembled in September, IG.H, after the 
storming of Dumlee by ilonk. They were 
surprised and c;iplured by a party of cavalry 
sent by Monk, and wore conveyed to Loudon. 
With tliem the existence of the Scots EsUitcs 
came to an end for the lime. 

Amatola Mountain, Battle of the 
(18-16), was fought between the Briti.>h and 
Cape forces, under Colonels Campbell and 
Somerset, and the Kuflirs, under Sandilli. 
The liitter were completely routed, although 
shortly afterwards they managed to Ciiplure 
the English baggage-wagons. 

Ambassadors. Different nnks and 
titles exist among the diplomatic representi- 
tives of states. Ambassadoi's hold the first 
])luce. Next below them are Envoys ami 
Ministers Plenipotentiarj*. In the third nnk 
are Residents and Charges d’Alfaires. The 
distinction between these classes is one of 
dignity, and depends on tho nature of their 
eoinniission, or the fulness of the representa- 
tive character with whi<rh tho agent is in- 
vested by his court. This rfj)resentative 
character exists in iMjrfection in the office of 
an ambassador. Thero is, however, no dis- 
tinction between these agents as to their 
rights and privileges. From the time when 
England, by the convereion of its people, 
became part of Euro|Mxin Christendom, its 
sovereigns have from time to time Sent em- 
bassies to other lands, and received the repre- 
sentatives of their rulers, ^^’hile, however, 
the mediu-'val system continued, and Christen- 
dom was regarded as one body jxjlitic under 
the Emperor and tho Pope, the mission of 
ambassadors was occasional, and unregulated 
by law. As the media*val polity gave place 
to a system of independent states, the matter 
of ambassadors rc-ccivcd the attention of 
jurists. Ambasstidors were at first sent 
only on specml occasions. Long residence 
was regarded with jealousy by the state 
which received the embassy, e.g.^ Coke 
praises Henry VII. because he was too 
prudent to allow amliassudors to reside within 
his realm. This feeling dic-d out in the seven- 
teenth century. After tlio Peace of West- 
phalia, 1648, resident ambassadors were 


genurally employed by mo>t of tin- iFitions 
of the civilised wuil<i. .Viuba.ss;idi)r.s may 
tln-reforo be classed us either onlinary, 
resident, or e.xtraurdinary. Every >o\-ei( ign 
state has a right to send and n-ceive 
ambassiidors, unless it has renounced tliat 
right. Mazarin, in 1659, leceived tin; .am- 
bassadoi-s of (Jliver Croniwell at the Congress 
of the Pyrenees, and n-ject(d tho.se sent 
by Charles II. A prince "ho has lo.st his 
sovereignty cannot cLiim to be represi-ntcd 
bv an amba.ssjulor ; and so far at least 
the civilians of Elizabeth were right when, 
in 1567, they refused to recogni.se the Bisliop 
of Ross, the agent of tin- (iuoen of Scots, as 
an ambassador. The right of rebels to em- 
bas.sy must be deci<h «l by idixuiustances. To 
avoid difficulty, a foieign country in such 
cases sometimes receives from an insiirgc nt 
state agents invested willi the immunities, 
but not with the representative charaeler of 
ambassadors. Tlie right to do this was as- 
serted by Lord Russell, in 1861, in the 'rrent 
affair. A stale cannot reasonably refuse to 
receive an embassy, though it may make 
an objection to receive any partictilar am- 
bassiidor. In 1C25, Louis XIII., not with- 
out rciison, refused to receive the Duke of 
Buckingham as ambassador of Charles ]. 
The right of inviolability attaches to all 
ministers rejiresenting their sovereign or tlieir 
state, nut only in the country to which a re- 
presentative is Sent, but in any other throiigli 
which he may liave to jxiss. In 1587, A^ihes- 
pine, the French ambassiidor, was found to 
have been privy to a ]>lot against the life 
of the queen. Burleigh, however, did not 
bring him to trial because of his right as an 

ainlKissador. The inviolability of an ambas- 

% 

siidor extends to his suite. It is doubtful, 
however, whether in this Gise it is eijually 
full in respect of g^ross crimes. For, in 1654, 
Dom Pantaleon Sa, brother of the Portuguese 
ambassador, was executed in London for 
murder, lie pleaded that he was accredited 
as an ambassador, but could show no eredcD- 
tials. Had he been able to prove that he 
was a representative of his sovereign, he 
might have esc.'ii)ed. Certain privileges of 
ambassadors are established by custom. An 
ambassador is exempt from civil jurisdiction, 
unless, indeed, he so far forget his chariicter 
as to engage in trade. In consequcuco of 
this exemption having been violated in 1708, 
in tho case of an am^ssador of the Czar, it 
has been enforced by our municipal law. 
7 Anne, c. 12. An amhassjidor is also exempt 
from taxation, and enjoys other like immu- 
nities, Akin to these was the privilege of 
asylum attaching to his house, which is now 
generally renounced. An ambassador re- 
ceives inatrucliona from his own government, 
and carries Avilh him to the govern- 

ment to which ho is sent. Ho also curries 
the full power, Avhich is his authority for 
negotiation. After he htis delivered his lettert 
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ofcn'/ciin to ih.' .Minist< r of Foiviu'n Alt iir>. 
hf- li .s a rijrht to an ./«</» arr uf Hu- M.v<-n ign 
to wfiom he is acdvaittal. Ill-- <l‘atli ot 
titlnr of till- sovi'ioii'.is b.twoc-n whom In- 
nc-otiatc-s cn-ls l.is embassy. Me may. how- 
ever. be re-aceie-lite-l; and il this is likel\ to 
be the case, his embassy is held to by sus- 
pemied. ami relations an- coiitmued in the 
t*xjK'‘ <>t routiriii'itioTi . 

Grotius /).’ Jarr. e.j Wheaton : 

Vattel. Iirci.f <lf* bk. iv. ; " hcaton Ir.. 

trr'i.ifion.il I-«nr; Fiiilliniore. hair, 

vol. ii. LW.ll.J 

Amboyna, one -if the Molucca Islamls. 
was cai.ture.l hv the Dutch, from tli- 
Poilu-meso. in 1007. Th-’ Knsh-sh after 
\ivru fxjullDd from Amlioynu ny the 
Dutch, obtained in 1010 the right of ti-ading 
there. I'lie tr.atv w.is badly kept on botli 
sides; ami in February, 1023. the Duteh tor- 
tiired to death s.-veral of the Knghsh factors, 
under preb-nce that thov h.nl intrigued with 
the natives. In lOot. after the war witii 
Holland, the Dutch agree-l to pay a sum of 
£300.000 to the descendants of the vietims, as 
compensrition for the ina.ssiicre. Amhoyna 
has since this been twice captured hy the 
English— in 1790, and again in ISIO— hut on 
both occasions suhseijucnt treaties of peace 
n-slorcd it to Holland. 


Azubrosius Aurelianus (d. drc. l iO) 
is Slid to have been a prince of the Daiiinonii, 
and appeal's to liavu been the chief leader 
of the llritons agjtiiist the English invaders 
under Heiigist. He was very probably a 
rival of Vortigern — whom ho is said to have 
defeated in battle— and the reprosi-ntative 
of the Konian party in IlriUiin. Acconling 
to (lildas, he was “ a modest man, who, of all 
the Itomaii nation, was then alone in the 
confusion of this Ironhlous time left alive. 
His parents, who for their merit were adorned 
with the purple, had been slain in these s:une 
broils.” (ieoffrey of Monmouth makes liim 
the brother of Ether Pendragon and father 
of Arthur, and states that he built Stone- 
henge. 

GiWu-s. § 25 ; Bede. Hi>t. JPcclc*.. i. 16. See 
nl.so Neuuius, GoofTrey of Munuiouth, aud 
Pii'lfinive, £ 113 . Commomrfrtith. 


Ameer Khan, ^ Kohilla adventurer and 
free-lance, joined Jeswnnt Kao Holkur in his 
plunder of the territories of Scindiah and 
the Peishwa. During the Holkar War (1S()4) 
he waged a predatory warfare agjiinst the 
English and their allies. The conclusion of 
the second Tix*aty of Surje Anjeiignom 
drove Ameer Khan and Holkar westwai^ to 
Ajniero, where they led a predatory life, 
until Holkar was compelled to jdeld by 
Lord Lake. The Treaty of Kampoor Ghaut 
left Aineor Khan free to live at the 
expense of the Rajpoot prinees, whom he 
plundered w-ith great imp.artiality, and gr.i- 
dually proceeded to create a principality for 


hini<cll. IK- became the recognised chiet of 
tlir Palhans in India. In 1809 he crossed the 
Nt rbmhia with 40,(100 horse and 24,000 Pm- 
tiari irs, thr Na^:pt>rt* slates and sacked 

tlu town of .Inbbnlpon-. The English, how- 
rvcT, intiTf<Tcd, ordrvrd Inin to qnit the 
t'ountrv of their ally, ami put aii army in 
motion to enforce it ; wlu'ii Ainei'r Khan with- 
drew to Indore. During the Pindarrie war 
lir brought 52 battalions of trained infantry 
into the liehl ; but his anny and his influence 
wire alike dc.-troyed hy tiie British victories 
and the vigorous policy of Lord Hastings. 
Ill', however, fonmb'd a dynasty at Ponk. in 
Kajpootana, and his .Mohammedan descendant 
still e.vists as a protected iirinee, in conse- 
ipii I'.ce t>f a treaty ina-le in 1817, whicli eon- 
linncd his iaghire to him. 


American Independence, Dec i..\ua- 

TtoN OF (duly 4. 1776), was a manifesto issued 

liy the rejuesentatives of the thirteen Vnited 

Colonics assembled in Congin>ss, and signed 

by all of them hut one. The original dnift 

wa.>! the work of Thomas Jell’crson of the State 

of Virginia, which hud in the preceding May 

is.sned a Declaration of Rights, and the altoni- 

tions made wore only inattoi*s of detail. It 

began with an imaginary picture of “ naturar’ 

societv. and an assertion of the original rights 

of imiii. The infereneo it drew from the 

hypotheses was that man has a right to upset 

anv form of government which violates these 

‘‘natnnil” conditions. The Dcclanition wont 

on to enumenite '• llie repeated injuries and 

usurpations, all having in direct object the 

establishment of an absolute t vninny overthese 

^ ♦ - 

states.*’ The last paragiaph sums up the 
position whieli the colonies claimed to hold 
in the future : ‘‘ Wo, therefore, the represen- 
tatives of the Enited States of America, in 
gciieial Congi'oss asseiiihled, apjioaling to the 
su]>reme Judge of the world for the rectitude 
of our intentions, do, in the name and hy the 
authority of the good people of these colonies, 
solemnly publish and declare that these united 
colonies are, and of right ought to he, free and 
indt pi'iiffcnl Slatm." Jefferson, in his indict- 
ment of George HI., had inserted a paragraph, 
charging hini with waging “ cruel war against 
human nature itself ” by encouraging the 
slave-trade. This clause, however, was struck 
out, on account of the disjippvoval expressed 
by some of the Southern members; aud thus 
Coiigre.ss committed itself to the inconsistency 
of asserting in one paragraph that all men 
are created equal, that they are endowed bv 
their Creator with certain inalienable rights, 
that among these are life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness ; while in the rest of 
the Declaration it tacitly recognised, since it 
did not prohibit, the slave-trade. “ The 
Dechiration,’’ says Bancroft, ‘‘was not only 
the announcement of the birth of a people, 
but the establi.shment of a national govern- 
ment. The war was no longer a civil war; 
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Britiiin was become to the United States a 
foreign country*. Every former subject of 
the British kin^ in the thirteen colonies now 
owed primary allof'iance to the d\masty of 
the people, and became a citizen of the new 
Bepublic. Except in this, evcrythinj? re- 
mainedas before.’’ In the history of political 
thought, the Declaration has an important 
place. It embodied in a fonnal state-paper 
some of those theories on the eijuality of man, 
and the origin and duiracter of human society, 
which were thrown into a popular shape by 
Kousseau. And the inHuence which this 
enunciation of the freedom and equality of 
all men exerted on the European peoples was 
immediate and profound, as well as lasting. 
The Ameri{-ans larg*dy owed their ]iolitical 
theories to France; but the DccUration of 
Independence gave fonn and expression to 
the theories, and was thus a distinct step in 
the direction of that attempt to realise certain 
(T priori political theories which formed one 
element in the French Uevolution. 

Bancroft, ffial. of ffu- Sto/r*. chap. Ixi. ; 

Jiired Si*arks, Life of iraWiixyloii ; SUinboi>e, 

JM. of En‘jlan'I, vi., cUai>. Hii. [S. J. E.J 

American Independence, ^Vah ok 
(177o — 178:i). For some time b<‘fore the 
spring of 1775 the relitions between the colo- 
nies and the mother-countrj' were such that 
thev were in a state of virtual hostility. Ac- 
tual warfare began in April, 1775, when the 
first blood wa.s shc-d at Lexington, near 
Boston. Colonel Smith had been sent to 
destroy a magazine at that place, but was 
met by unexpected opposition. Ho suc- 
c<.*eded only partially, and after a long and 
desultory skirmish retreated with considerable 
loss. In the north, Fort Ticonderoga, on 
Lake Champhiin, was surprised ; and its 
garrison surrendered th.c fort and its copious 
stores. On May 10, the Congress a.ssembled 
for its second session at Philadelphia, and 
prepared for war by voting 15,000 men as the 
“continental” army. While it was still sitting, 
an English fleet appeared in Boston Hoads, 
and its arrival was the signal for General 
Gage to declare martial law. On June 17 
was fought the battle of Bunker’s Hill, w’hich 
had been occupied by the Americans, and was 
carried on the third assault by the British 
troops, with great loss of life. "Washing- 
ton arrived soon after the battle to take 
command, and f«mnd the difficulty of the 
situation increased by want of ammunition 
and the insubordination of the men. The 
English were masters of the sea, and held 
Boston and Charleston, but were surrounded 
by the blockading lines of Washington. 
After the battle, Penn carried to England 
the Olive Branch Petition, the last attempt 
at rc*conciliation on the part of America. In 
the meantime an expedition was sent to 
Canada, which proved a total failure, and 
sacrificed many valuable American lives. In 

HlflT.— 2* 


\’iririnia. Loril l)iminoif i xii^piMtcd public 
opinion by his maiiv ciiK-ltii >. and !)V ofl'i ring 
induct'ments to the .slavi s to j<»in tlir Itrili.sh 
side. How 4! evacuated hispu>ition in .March, 
and while he sent Clinton to < o-opi-nite witli 
the fleet at Charleston, in Carolina, he hiniself 
threatened New York from SaiidN' Hook. 'I'ho 
attack on Charleston was gallantly repulsed ; 
and Clinton brought back his division to tak«- 
j)art in the oj)erations against New York. On 
July 4. the American Congies.s ado))leil the 
D<‘clanition of In<lepenilcnce. Tlie attack on 
New York was long delayed ; but on Attgiist 
27, th«- Briti.sh troops drove the di dVndci-s 
from Long Island; and it was only Howe’s 
dikitoriness that allowed Washington to with- 
draw unmolested from New York. 'I’lie 
English withdrew into winter quarters, and 
left Washington free to take advantage of 
their inactivity by surprising the garrison of 
Trenton, and soon afterwards aciiuiring nearly 
all New .lerscy by winning a deei.'iive battle 
at PriiK-eton. Howe remained idle till .lune, 
1777, when he orgunisi'd a threefold expe- 
dition, which was so far successful that alter 
defeiiting Washington at Brandywine Creek,, 
in 8eptt*mbcr, he advanced unopposeil into 
Philadelphia. “It is not Geiieial Howe that 
has taken Philadelphia; it is Pliiladi Iphia 
that has taken Genenil Howe,” siiid Frinklin ; 
and so it proved. While Washington passed 
the winter in his camp at Valiev Forge, 
with resources pri'adually dwindling, his 
forces weakened by privations, le\ers, and 
insubordination, aiul himself harassed by 
the petty jealousie.s of the government and 
his own officers, Philadeljthia became “ the 
Capua of the British army.” Meanwhile, 
in New Y'ork State, Clinton ciipturi'tl Forts 
Clinton and Montgomeiy, bn the Hudson; 
but ho did not advance fast enough to co- 
operate with Burgoyne, who was advancing 
from Canada. On August IG, a detached 
division of his force had been destroyed 
at Bennington, and Burgoyne liinuself, after 
being defeated at Stillwater, on Sc])tember 19, 
was compelled to capitulate, with 3,500 men, 
at Saratoga, on Oct. IG. The immediate result 
of Saratoga was a treaty between Franco and 
America, which was virtually a docbiration 
of war by France against England. In 
June, Clinton, who had succeeded Sir Wil- 
liam Howe us cominaudor-in-chief, evacu- 
ated Phibidelphia and retreated on New 
York. Washington oppo.sed his march at 
Monmouth, and finished a severe contest 
master of the field, but not strong enough to 
offer any further resistonce. In the north, 
operations wei-e at a standstill through 
the embarrassed condition of both com- 
manders, and the interest of the war centred 
in the south. In December, Savannah was 
taken by Colonel Campbell ; and in January, 
1779, Lower Georgia was reduced by Colonel 
Prevost. In Febmarj', South Camlina war 
overrun, and Charleston was again threatened 
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bvthc’Briti>h,whosp( lit thf-sumnurinalu niit- 
ine ).v tht ir ravag. s, thr f. w loyalists that 
roniain.-.l. In SopU-mber a coinbin< <l I rvin ii 
un.I Airuric;in forct faib-d to t-ak.- Savannah. 
In the incaiitiine, Washington ha<l tide« over 
his dirtifulties bv maintaining a strn tly de- 
fensive attitude. A birge arinamenl sent by 
Massaebusetts to destroy a British outiHJit in 
P<-nobscut Bav was signally defeated and 
almost destroyed. In October. 1779, Hhode 
Island was evacuated, and Clinton earned the 
troops, tluis Set free, to the attark of ( harles- 
ton. It was not, however, till May, 17S0, 
that (ic-neral Lincoln surrenden-d the? town. 
Clinton returned to New York, leaving a, 000 
men with Uird Cornwallis, who by the end 
of June n-iKnted that all rc'sisiaiue was at an 
end in (ieorgia and South Carolina. But 
strenuous efforts wore made to SJive the 
South, and (ienc'ral Cates, with strong rein- 
forceincuits, met Lords CornwalUs and Ihiw- 
don at Camden, on August 10, and was sig- 
nally defeated, with heavy loss. A small 
detachment, under Sumpter, was also cut to 
pieces by Colonel Tavleton's Givalry, and 
the American army of the South seemiHl to 
be annihilated. But the severity of Corn- 
wallis and R'lwdon bad alienat»-d the popula- 
tion, and the inhabitiints rose on all sides 
to oppose the advance of the* formiT into 
North Carolina. During the winter Wash- 
ington and Clinton maintained a passive 
attitude, caeh watching the other, and neither 
strong enough to hike the offensive; and 
Washington's ditliciilties were increased by 
the; disaffection of tho troops, who had re- 
ceived no pay for ten months. On March 1. 
17bl, a crisis was averted by the signing of 
the Articles of Coiifedenition, which unitcKl all 

llie Shites bv a common bond of union. In 
% 

the South, Cirecne, who had succeeded (lati'S, 
put a now aspect on tho war. In January, 
17^1, he defeated Tarlctou at theCowpens; 
but, notwithstanding, Cornwallis assumed the 
offensive, and advanced northwunJs. Orcene 
retreated 200 miles before Cornwallis, who 
was gnidually leaving his base of supplies 
farther and farther in his rear. On March 
L), (treeno gave him battle at Guildford 
Court House, and after a fierce struggle 
was driven from his position, but Cornwallis 
was .so weakened that he retreated to Wil- 
mington, though in April he again advanced 
to Petersburg, in Virginia. Meanwhile, 
Greene had organised a combined movement 
apiinst South Carolina and Georgia. Ho 
himself was attacked and defeated by Lord 
Uawilon, who, however, was compelled by the 
simulUineous advance of Lee and ilarion to 
retire to Charleston, and the greater piirt of 
South Carolina was again in American hands. 
In September the battle of Eutaw Springs 
endc-d in a victory for the English, which was 
as disastrous as a defeat; and the British 
forces in the South were henceforth pent up 
ii: Wilmington, Charleston, and Savannah. 


From Petersburg Cornwallis had pursued 
Eifavetlc who continued to elude him ; but 
in the beginning of August, in obedience to 
ordei-s from Clinton, he withdrew witli his 
aniiv to Yoi ktown, where ho strongly fortified 
himself. At the 8;ime time a Lirge French 
force joined Washington, and a southward 
march was begun. On August !51. De (inisse 
arrived with a French fleet in Che.siipeake 
Bay. and a few days later beat off the English 
under Adminil Gnives. (►n Sept. 28,^ tli 
whole armv had completely invested Yoik- 
town; and' on Oct. 19. 1781, Cornwallis sur- 
rendered. with all his army and supplies. 
In March, 17S2, Kockinirhain again became 
}>rimc minister: and by Shelbuiue, one of the 
new secretavie.s of shite. Sir Guy Cavleton was 
at once sent out to supersedt* Clinton, and to 
prosecute conciliatory mcasuix's. Fninklin had 
been carrving on negotiations at Paris; but 
the American commissionei-s pei-sistod in vain 
proposiils, until it was discovereil that Fmneo 
was playing a double game. The intrigues of 
the loyalists, together with the wretched con- 
dition’of the American army, brought matters 
to a crisis, and on Nov. 30 preliminary articles 
of peace were signed. On Dec. 6, tlie king 
announced his tai^y and reluctanl consent to 
the indi'pendence of the American colonies. 
In April, 1783, Congress, beset by the nu- 
merous discontents in the armv. and threatened 
by mutineers, issued a proclamation for the 
cessation of hostilities. On Sept. 3 the 
treaties wore ratified, but various arrangements 
remained to bo carried out. ami it was not till 
Nov. 2'), 1783, that the British troops evacu- 
ated New York. The war had cost America 
little uniler £.50,000,000, but .‘<he had gained 
independence at a price that was not too dear. 
Its result to Engbind was the loss of half a 
continent and the addition of 1L> millions to 
the national debt. 

Jarett Sparks, Dijilomafic t’orrflcpenilenc# oj 
the Jinrrican RrmliiJion, 12 toIb., Bostoii, 1829 ; 
ami Lift aii>l irntinj* of iroshiinjfea, by the 
oninc writer; D. Ramsay, of the jitierican 

Retolutien, Pbilad., ITW; Jefferson's irorb*, ed. 
H. A. Wosbiniitou, IHM; J. Q. Adams, irorkfl, 
10 vols., 1»56; A. Hamilton, IPorl^, ed. J. C. 
Hamilton, 1857 — 58; W. Gordon, HiVt. of the 
American H’nr, Lond., 17^ ; The Life And Corr. 
^ Prcin'doit Hees; Tho Chatham Coi*rr.<|io»itienc«. 
■rbe best Kcncm) account is to be found in 
G. Bancroft's exbnustire of fhs pnifed 

States, new ed. in 6 vols., 1876. See also R. 
Hildreth, Hiri. of (he Pnifert States; B. Lossing, 
^cld Book of the American Kcrolution; Wash- 
ington Irviutf, Life of ll'ashimftoti ,* and, for the 
English side. Stanhope’s Hist, of Kng. For 
shorter accounts, see J. H. Patton. Hi*f. of the 
Lnitcd $(a(ee ; Lecky, HMt. of Kng., vol. iv. ; and 
J, M. Ludlow, The iPar of American /ndepen- 

[W. K. s.] 

American War (1812 — 18L51, arose 
out of tho severe action of England towards 
neutral vessels in the war against Bonaparte. 
America, to retaliate, adopted En gland’s policy, 
and laid an embargo upon all trade with both 
trance and England. Some arrangement was 
attempted in 1809; but it was impossible to 
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t-ffuct any permanent conciliation as lonj; as 
KnjilanU adherc<l to the Urdei-s in Council of 
1807, and Brougham’s motion for their repeal i 
came too late to avert the war. The witr, , 
which was declared without any great una- | 
niniity on the part of Congress, in June, 1812, | 
was at first almost entirely confined to com- 
hats between detached frigates, in which the 
Americans were generally successful, and to 
attempts by the Americans on Camida, which 
always ended in failure. The cause of the 
English want of success in the naval actions 
was in some degree, no doubt, due to the ex- 
cellence of their enemies’ seamanship, and 
the picked crews they obtained by enlisting 
English deserters; but it was also jtartly 
owing to the superior size and armaments of 
the American frigates, which were in reality 
almost equivalent to the smaller ships of- the 
line. Th*! nmst celeljnited of these detached 
uction.s, that between the Chtsaptukc and the 
tihannou, is well deserihed by Alison, Hint, 
of Europe, chap. xci. England CJirricd on the 
war in a very desultory manner, until the 
close of the campaign in the south of Entnce 
set free the Peninsubir veterans, nutny of 
whom were shipped stntight from Bordeaux 
fo America. In the me.'mtime, negotiations 
had been entered into at Ghent, which con- 
tinued for more than twelve months before 
tliey resulted in the conclusion of peace. A 
large fleet, under Admiral Cockbum, was 
despatched with the Peninsular troops, under 
General Boss, to ntake a combined attack by 
sea and land on the Chesjipeiike Biver. The 
expedition completely succeeded in the cap- 
tun* of Washington, the chief public buildings 
of which city were destroyed. A combined 
sea and land attack was made upon Platts- 
burg on Lake Champlain ; but tho flotilla, 
unaided by Sir George I’rcvost, who com- 
manded the troops, was annihilated, and 
the enterprise had to be abtndoned. A pro- 
jected attack on Baltimore was also given up; 
but tho State of Maine w’as almost entirely 
in the hands of the British. An expedition 
on a large scale was undertaken against New 
Orleans, under General Pakenham. Nutural 
difficulties, gre<atly increased by the energy 
and ability of the American commander, 
General Jackson, met the armament at everj' 
turn, but were at length overcome by the 
alacrity of the men; and on the 8th Jan., 
1815, an assault was made. This was con- 
spicuous no less for the intrepid gallantry of 
the troops on both sides, which caused a ter- 
rible loss of life, including that of Sir £. 
Pakenham, than for the utter mismanagement 
and want of unity among the English com- 
manders. The assault was delivered in a 
number of separate attacks on different points, 
which failed from want of co-operation and 
neglect of the most simple details. So great 
was the loss of the British that General Lam- 
bert, who had succeeded to tlie comnumd, felt 
it desirable to withdraw. Had means of com- 


munication been more rapid in thos<' day.'^, 
this useless bloodshc<l would have been av* 
since alix-ady, on the jirevious 2-llh u 

convention hatl been sign* 'l at Ghent. This 
convention was inciely a coiiipioinise. wbicli 
loft undecided all the chief points on which 
tho two countrios woro at issuo. 'I'lie rights 
of noutntl.s woie not touched up<ui. and the 
question of tho fvontior line between t'aiiada 
and the United Stiitos was reserved for future 
negotiation. 

Srf B. J. LosKine’s nnd C. J. liijrcrsoll’s His- 
tories of the War of Ibl- ; J. F. C'oo|»er, Uiti oj 
IJic L’nitfd Slafpi* Saej : Juiues, .Narnf 
.tniiuat He^ifier, 18i:{ ; Alisou, Hof. of Ei''>'ye. 

[S. J. L.] 

Amherst, Jeffery, Loun (b. 1717, <i. 
1797), as aido-de-eainp to (.loiienil Ligonit-r, 
was present at Dottingon and Fontonoy, and 
fought under the Duke of Cumberland at 
Hastonbeek. In ITofi he was appointed to 
command the lath Begjment of Foot, and 
two years Liter became major-general. In 
1758 he was sent to America, and, acting in 
co-operation with Admiral Boscawen, efteeted 
the CJipturo of Ix)ui8hurg, the eajiihil of Cajie 
Breton. In the following year, in conjunc- 
tion with General Pridcaux, Sir E. Johnson, 
and Wolfe, he took Ticonderogu. In 17l>0 
he reduced Montre-il after a long and difficult 
navigation, taking the fort of Isle Koyale on 
his way. Shortly afterwards he planned a 
Buceesst'ul expedition for the recovery of New- 
foundland. In 1761 he was created a Knight 
of the Bath, and appointed Commander-in- 
chief and Governor-General in America. In 
1770 he was appointed Governor of Guernsey, 
and Lieutenant-General of the Ordnance. In 
1776 he was raised to the peerage, with 
the title of Baron Amherst of llolmcsdale. 
Shortly afterwards he was made Coininamler- 
in-chief, and in that capacity quelled the 
riots of 1780, but was compelled to resign 
in 1782. He was again appointed in 1793, 
and accepted the rank of field-marshal in 1796. 
Amherst was a firm disciplinai-ian, but was 
much beloved by his men. Ho was a com- 
mander of some tactical ability, and always 
showed dauntless courage on the field of 
battle. 

GCTidcman’s Jfogaxinf, 1797 ; Stanhoi*, llisi. of 
Hn^tand. ^ . 

Amherst, William Pitt, 1 st Eaul (5. 
1773, d. 1857), was the eldest son of Liout.- 
General Amherst, brother of the first Lo^ 
Amherst. On the dciith of the Litter in 
1797, he succcc'dcd to the title. In 1816 he 
was appointed Ambassador-Extraordinary to 
the Emperor of China. On reaching the 
precincts of the imperial palace at Pekin, and 
refusing to submit to the humiliating cere- 
monies of the emperor's court, he was refused 
admission to tho presence of the emperor, and 
his mission was thus rendered useless. On 
his return voyage, the vessel he was in was 
wrecked off the island of Pulo Leat, from 
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^vhic•h 1»<‘ accomiKUii. 'i by >ii 

Hd.rv Kllis. in thr bonts of the ^dv(•ke<l ship 
t„ He was subscqu.-ntlv appointed 

(Jovernor-Cienenil of India, and landed in 
Caleutta. 1823. \U- had no sooner assunud 

the tr<.vemment than he found hiinsell in- 
v(dved in hostih- discussions with the Jlur- 
„us,. whicli terminated within five months 
in a deilamtion of war. ‘wo tani- 

nai-ns, the lir.nt Burmese ^\ ar ended in the 
Tivatv of Vandaboo. Th<' profrress ot tin* Ibir- 
mese NVur also gave rise to the Barnieki.oiv 
Mutiny, which was violently suppressed, ami 
to S('V<*nil in Inaia. 

'I'lic* (iovrrnor-^M neml was creutt ii Kavl Am- 
lierst of Araean in 1826. [Hi kmksk .in.] 

Ellis, of thf- Mr Emka.-wtj to Choio, 

1S17. 

Amhurst. Nicholas (rf- W42). was a 

writer of .s.atires and political pajiers ol eon- 
siderahle ability. He published a caustic 
serii-s of papers’iii 1726 under the title, Tirr<t 
inteiide*! as a satin* on the Univirsity 
of Oxford. After quiltiii}; Oxford, Amhurst 
devoted himself to political journalism, athieh- 
in^ himself to the opponents of Walpole. He 
conducted The CroO»>nan, a politiciil journal, 
to which BoUngbVoke and Pultciiey contri- 
huted largely. Amhurst was. however, neg. 
lected hv his inllueiitial friends, and died in 
poverty and distress. 

ftiocjrnjihirt /Iritfliinicn ; Wilson, Hist, oj iltr- 
rhniif Tnijlnvif SVhnoI. 

Amiens, Mise of (January 23, 1264), 
was the awanl pronounced by I^ouis IX. of 
rranee, to whom the (piostion as to the obli- 
gation of Ilenn,- III. to observe the Provisions 
of Oxford had been referred, on Dec. 16, 
1263. Since 1261 the baronial party liatl 
been reduced by desertions, and distracted by 
Piince Edward’s attitude towards their cause 
in 1262, and by disjuitcs and jealou.sies 
among themselves. This, with the fear of 
l/ouis openly supiKirting Henry III. with 
troops, explains their forca'd as.sent to an 
arbitration which, from Louis’ character and 
frequent services to Henry, could only issue 
oneway. Influenced bv his strong views as 
to the kingly ofKcc, and by the authority 
of the papal bull, poSxsibly also by the ne- 
gotiations already on foot for the papal 
appointment of his brother Charles to the 
cixjwn of Naples, Louis, after some days’ 
hearing of the pleadings on either side, and 
jtevhaps some hesitation, decided completely 
for his brother sovereign, annulled th<* Pro- 
visions of O.xfonl. especially as to the employ- 
ment of aliens in Englan<l and the royal 
appointment of sheriffs; but after all left to 
the barons a loophole in declaring that his 
decision was not to annul any of the ancient 
charters or liberties of the realm. In Man h 
the warfare broke out which ended for the time 
in Simon’s victory at Lewes. Similar arbi- 
trations were frequent about this period : 
even the day b«‘fore Lewes, the barons offered 


to submit all. .*<ivo the aliens ipiestion. to a 
w hinlv ot arbitnitoi's, and a stnkin'f 
Imlitical soni: of the time shows the general 
leelmg, even ill the national p.irty, that some 
compiomise nm.rt be accepted. Ihe award 
h.id the effect of still further reducing and 
weaki-ning Simon de ilontfort’s party. 

The ■locument.s connected with this eveid tire 
iriven in Pere Daniel, df f mne- .• Kish- 

unecr. Chroaidf (Ciiudeu Society); Stubbs, 
HfU-ct Chnrifrs. S.v also the ;•«' Anti<iui.s 

L.-.j.buS; the Poiinl (Rolls Series) ; 

Rvmer's F.rdcyn ; Wricht's Pol.ticil Sony^ (Rolls 
Soriesl The best modem aecouut.s are ill 
Beunmi. Smoa dr Mo,d/or( ; Bhuinw Ruro.M 
Hor; Protboro^ Simon Mont Jot t. |^A. 1j. o.J 

Amiens, Treaty of (March 2.5, 1802), 
between Kmrland iiinl Enitue. put an end for 
the time to the gn at warwliicli had histcd since 
1793. The imitmil losses <iiiriiig the preced- 
ing yeai-s, the complete supremacy 'if the 
English lleot, and the blow given to the 
northern alliance by the batth* of Copenhagen, 
and. on the other hand, tlie defeats inllicttjd 
on Englainrs Continental ally. Austrm, m 
1800, tmd the Treaty of Luiu ville, which she 
conc luded with Fram e, Feb. 9, 1801, led both 
governineiit.s to desire :i i-essation of hostilities. 
Till' tuaty was the work of the Addington 
ministry. In the previous October th*' pre- 
liminaries had been agrcaal to and signed, but 
some troublesome negotiations had to be gono 
through, Wfon* it was finally ratified at 
Amiens, by Lord Cornwallis on the part of 
England, and by Joseph Uonapavto, assisted 
by Tallevrand, for France. According to it, 
England gave up all its conijuests but 'rriiiiilud 
and C'evlon. The Cape of Oood Hope was 
restored to the Dutch, but was to be a free 
port. JIalti was to go back to the Knights 
of St. John, under the guarantee of one of 
the gieat powers. “ Cet article est lo plus 
important de tout le tniite, mais aucuni* des 
conditions qu’il renfernie n’a etc execute©; 
ot il cst deveiiu 1*‘ pretexte d'une guerra qui 
s’ est rcnouvelce en 1803, et a dure siins inter- 
ruption juscju’eti 1814” (^Jliftoire (ics Traites, 
vi. 149). Porto Ferrajo was to be evacuated. 
Cn the other hand, the Republic of the Ionian 
Islands was acknowledged; the French were 
to withdraw from Naples and the Roman 
States; the integrity of l\»rtugal was to bo 
guaranteed ; Egx’pt was to bo restored to 
the Porto; and, linally, the Newfoundland 
fisheries were to be placed on the same footing 
as they h(*ld before the war bi'gan. These 
terms, as noticed above, were not considered 
sufficiently satisfactory by the English ; conso- 
qiiently the peace was of very short duration, 
war being declared against Bonaparte in 1803. 

For the complicntecl uc^tiatioiis which 
ii'‘coiii|)anied the Treaty, see Koch et Schooll, 
<iM vi., chap. xxii. ; Von Sybcl, 

Jfinl. fif (he French KeculutiVni ; AUson, Hut, o/ 
Europe ,• Massey, Hist, of Oeonje III.; Annual 
Rcyiatcr. U02. j-g. J. 

Ajicolites, The, were a small British 
tribe, inhabiting probably jiart of Berkshire 
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iind Oxl'jnlshiiv. Tln-y :ire mi-ntiooid liy 
Ca-sar, but not by Ptok-my. 

Ancmm Moor, Pattle of (Feb. 17, 
I'yi')), was I'ouf'Ut in Hoxbuijfhshiro, between 
the forces of Henry N’lII.. he;idedby Sir Ibilph 
Evans and Sir Brian Latour, and the Scots, 
under the Earl of Angus, Scott of Puccleuch, 
and tlie Master of Uothes. The English were 
completely beaten, owing to their desertion by 
the Borderers who had joined them. 

Anderida (AM)UEt)Es.cF.AsTEu), the name 
of a Homan fortiess and settlement on the 
Sus.sex coast, which Camden placed at Kew- 
enden. in Kent, and otliers have considen-d 
to have been situatc'd at Hastings, Chichester, 
or iintler the downs near Ejisthoume. where, 
in 1717, Homan pavements, haths, and otlier 
remains were found. Most modem autho- 
rities agree in plaeingit on the site of Peveii- 
sey. The town was biken and burnt hy the 
Sjtxon.s, under Ella, in 491, and the site was 
a desolate ruin in the* time of Henry of 
Huntingdon. The Forest of^ Anderuln (An- 
dn^des-weald) was the great belt of wood 
whieh stretched acros.s south-eastern England 
through Hampshire. Kent, and Surrey, having 
a length of more than seventy, and in some 
pbices a breadth of over thirty, miles. The 
district still cJilled the Weald may be held to 
mark out roughly the extent of the closer 
portions of this forest. [Forests.] 

Henry of Huotiugdou, Hixt. AimjIoi-., ii. § 10, 
kc. } Lower, SuMct. 

Anderson, Sir Edmind {b. 1530, d. 1605), 
one of EH/Jibeth’s judges, was employed in 
the prosecutions of the Jesuits, as Queen’s 
Sergeant, 1581. In the following year he 
was made Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, 
an oflicc whieh he retained until his dc.'ith. 
In 1580 he tried the conspinHoi-s in Babing- 
ton's plot, and was one of the comini8.sioner8 
at the trial of Mary Queen of Scots, in Oct., 
1586. He subsequently tried Davison for the 
issue of the warrant. 

Andorton, William {d- 1693), was a 
riolent Jacobite pamphleteer, in the reim of 
William III. For two years he evaded the 
government agents, hut was at length traced 
to a house near St. James’s Street. He 
attempted to conceal his press, but- it was 
* discovered, together with a tract called 
■ Itemarks on the Present Confederacy and the 
Late Itevolulion. He was indicted for high 
treason before Treby at the Old Bailej’. He 
denied that he had printed the Libels. It 
was argued in his favour, moreover, that, us 
printing was unknown in the reign of Edward 
III., it could not be construed into an overt 
act of tresason, and that, under the statute of 
that sovereign, a further distinction ought to 
be made between the author of a tre^nable 
pamphlet and the man who merely printed it. 
Ho was, however, found guilty, and after 
being kept for some time in suspense, in the 


hope that he would bt tmy liis a( l Omplices, 
was executed. 

Cobbett's S^afr xii 12443; Ralph, 

oj En>j. unticr H iJ/iaru i//., &c. 

Andre,MajorJolm(5.l‘5l .rf.l7.so).\va.s 
the son of a London merebaiit. Entering the 
annv, he rose nipidly. He was appointed to 
serve under (ieueral Howe in America, and, 
when Sir H. Clinton succeeded Howe, was made 
adjutant-general. His tiet and ability in thi.s 
position caused him to bt‘ 8«-leeted. in the 
month of Septetiib(rr. 1780, to superintend the 
negotiations for the surrender of West Point, 
on the Hudson Hiver. The man he had 
to deal with on the other side was Arindd, 
an American general whose ambition was not 
SiitisHed with his position. An aiTangemeiit 
was iiuide between the two for a nua-ting, to 
take place on the 17th, when Washington 
would be abseJit. The sloop wliieh was carry- 
ing Andre to the meeting-place r.in aground, 
and Arnold, on hearing of the inishaji, refused 
to come down himstdf, but sent for Andre to 
come to him. Andre, on his return, found 
the sloop gone, and could not induce the 
boatmen to put off to lier. He accordingly 
returned to Arnold, who persuaded him to 
exchange his uuifonn for a countryman's 
dress, and go back to the British lines by 
land. He accomplished the greater jxirt of 
the journey in safety, and was already in 
sight of the British lines, when lie was 
arrested, and, in spite of Amold’s piissport, 
carried back to Washington. A court of 
inquiry was forthwith held ; Andre was found 
to be a spy, and sentenced to death. Wash- 
ington was most unwilling to carry out the 
sentence, and he endeavoured to seize Arnold, 
the real offender, in order to be able to release 
Andre, But Arnold was not to be found ; 
and on Oct. 2, Andix* met his fate with perfect 
composure. Washington himself declaring 
that he was more unfortunate than eriminal. 
His bones were afU-rwards brought to 
England, and have been interred in West- 
minster Abbey. 

J. Sparks, Life of Arnold ; Viet. Nat. Btoji. 

Andros, Sir £dmnnd (5. 1637, 1714), 

became governor of Now York in 1674, and 
in 1685 was appointed governor of Now 
England by James II. His administration 
was so unpopular with the colonists that, in 
1688, all the colonies subject to him revolted, 
and he was sent hack to England for trial, 
hut acquitted. In 1692 ho went out as 
governor of Virginia, holding the office with 
credit to himself and advantage to the country 
until 1698. 

Ang ftl was the name of a gold coin, first 
introduced into England in 1466, The value 
of an angel was originally 8s. 4d., but in 
Edward VI.’s time it was raised to lOs, It 
derived its name from the represenUtion of 
the Archangel itichael which appeared on it. 
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Aii^»'ld contiiim.'a to be coiiud down to the 
reig^n of C’h;irle.> I. [C<>lNA(iK.^ 

AugevinSp Thi, soiiietitneS calb-d Plan- 
TAfJKNKTS. Anion fii-sl beeanu' eoimeeted 
with Knffland bv the inurriajfc, in 1127, of 
Matilda, daughter of II. nry I., with tieoffrey 
V., Count of Anjou. Their son Henry be- 
. ame Kin;; of Kurland, as well as Count of 
Anjou. ,\njou remained united to Kngland 
till 120.5. when Philip Augustus coiuiuered 
it, and annexe<l it to the Fjxiuh crown. For 
a short time, during the reigns of Henry V. 
and Heiirv VI., it was again united to Kng- 
land; but in 1144 the latter king, on hi.s 
marriage with Margaret of Anjou, ceded his 
claims. The Angevin rulers tilled as great a 
space in tin? history of the Middle Ages 
as the Ilapsburgs havr> done in more modern 
times. 'I'he first Count of Anjou was Fulk 
the lied, who at the end of the ninth century 
was thus rewarded for his services ag-ainst 
the Northmen. Put by the twelfth century, 
when the petty counts hud ailded Suintonge, 
Maine, and Touniine to their territory, men 
began to throw their origin further back, into 
legends of an heroic champion. !ngelg«-v, son 
of the wild Breton hunter, Toidulf; and ac- 
counted for that fitful energy and successful 
unseru]»ulousness wliich marked the whole 
race, by tales t>f an ancestress, who had 
been an evil spirit or a witch in guise of 
a lovely etmntiss. In Fulk th«‘ (Jood there 
appe.ars the otlier side of the Angevin 
chai-actor : the literary, poetic, and artistic 
tastes strong in Henry III. and Edward III., 
in Kichard 1. ami Richard II., and partly 
.shaivd by Henry II. and John; the 
capacity for business and the organising 
power which distinguished Henry 11. and 
Edward I. So, too, the physical prowess of 
Richard I. was an inheritance from his an- 
cestor, (Jeoffrey CJn-ygown, the third count; 
while the fourth count, Fulk the Black, in 
his successful adventurousness, his restless 
pilgrimages to Jerusahmi, his cruel revenges 
on hi.s wife and son, seems to antici|)iite 
familiar storic.s of our own Plantagenet kings. 
WithFulk's son, (icolfrey ilartel, the original 
Angevin line ends, to be continued by his 
daughter's marriage with Geoffrey of the 
House of Orle;ins. 'flieir son, Fulk Rcchin, 
•• to whom alone it is due that the charge of 
trickery is urged against this familv,” 
brought upon himself many enemies ami some 
disjistei-s. The next count, Fulk the Young, 
had ab-Hady secured ilaine by marriage ; and 
bis sucvcssor, Geoffrey the Handsome, called 
Plantiigenet, by his inarriage with the Em- 
press Matilda, heiress to Henry I. of England, 
raised to its climax the long advancement of 
his house. Their son, Henry II. of England, 
succeeded, in 1151, to Anjou, Maine, and 
Toumine from his father, and Normandy 
from his niother, and received, in 1152, 
Poitou, Limoges, Auvergne, Guienne, and 


(ia^conv, \rith Eleanor, the divorced wife of 
Louis of Fnuux-. He was crowned King of 
England in 11-54, made himself Lord of Ire- 
land in 1171, exacted full homage from the 
cai)ti\'i’ King of Scots in 11 <4. and obtained 
for liis second son. Geoffrey, the succession to 
Brittany by marriage. In 1170 Anjou was 
set apart, with Maine and Normandy, to 
form a temporfin- dominion for his eldest 
son, Henry, as A<iuitaine was for Richard, 
Brithiny for Geoffrey, and Ireland for John. 
But with the accession of John “ Lack- 
laml,” Anjou, like most of the other P'n neh 
po>ses.siuiis of the English crown, p;issed 
to Philip of Fi-aiice in 1202. Before this, 
Ralph de Dicelo. finding a pious explana- 
tion for the success wliich had now reached 
such a height, had declared “the prophecy 
made to Fulk tlic Good by the lejx-r whom 
he carried so piously (and who was none 
othi-r than the Saviour Himself), that his 
seed should juosper to the ninth gcnenition, 
is being fulfilled. ” But most men spoke 

otheiwise of tin* Aiigevins. 'I'hus (iir.ildus 
Cambrensis, not content with recounting their 
diabolic origin, St. Benmrd’s prediction of 
their cui’se, and Riehanl Cieur de Lion’s 
gloomy acceptance of it (“ Let us fight ; sou 
with father, lirother with brother ; it is in- 
stinct in our family ; from the devil we all 
came, to the devil wo shall all go”), dmws 
out furthermore the ciilamitous end of 
all the offspring of Eleanor, as a vengeance 
foret'.dd for her parents' adulterous union ; 
he recites the visions which warned holy men 
of the imnishmcnt reserved for Henry II.’s 
sins ag-.iinst the Cluirch, and jioints the 
moi-al of the breakdown of tliat great king’s 
empire, after all his subtle schemes and his 
toilsome, gjiinful life, befoix* the divinely- 
favoured royal house of Franco. This indeed 
was the feeling which many men had about 
the Aivgcvins; not without some reason. 
“ They remind us,” says Dr. Stubbs, “ of those 
unhappy spirits who, throughout the Middle 
Ages, were continually spending superhuman 
strength in building in a rtight inaccessible 
bridges and uniuhabitalile castles, or purchas- 
ing with untold tix-asurcs souls that might have 
been had for nothing, and invariably cheated 
of their reward.” There is, indeed, in all the 
English kings of this race, even in Edwuixi 1.. 
something of this waste of vast energies upon 
futile results, which are no sooner g^sjM>d 
than they crumble in the Imnd. They hud 
not, with all their insight, that niro gift of 
penetrating to the real heai't of their age, 
the gift that only svnipiithy with it can 
pve. Even Edwai-d I. could not see that 
ho was, in his own despite, making of 
Scotland what he had already made of- 
England— a self-governing patriotic nation, 
^et to this dynasty Enghind owes much. 
Henry II. not only tinnllv defeated the feudal 
class by superseding its privileged jurisdic- 
tion, by subduing it to his strong' centralised. 
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system, by withdrawin" its military basis, but 
he also set up a counterpoise to it in the 
re^dved popular courts, in the developed use 
of local juries, in the reconstituted national 
militia, in the legalised liberties of the towns. 
In a word, he began the varied training of the 
English people to co-operation in the work 
of government, which Edward I. took up and 
carried on to its completion. Moreover, 
the very tyranny and neglect of the other 
kings were direct instruments of benefits 
never intended, llichurd l.’s careless absence 
and heavy e.xactions left his ministers free to 
expand the principles bequeathed them from 
llenrv II. 's reign. A still greater debt of 
gratitude we owe to the misgovcmment of 
John, the worst of the line, inasmuch as 
it alone supplied the pressure \vhich could 
force the baromige for the first time to act 
with and for Church and pi*ople, and produced 
the coalition which extorted the (iivat 
Charter. Henrv III.’s shiftiness recalled this 
coalition into action so often that it became 
a periiuiiient union. The second Edward’s 
failure biught the njition that a vigorous 
kingship was still a requisite of politiciil 
stability, to control the baromige, and to be 
the working head of the government. Ed- 
ward III., in his stdfish liaste for the means 
of warfare and ostentation, sold away the 
crown’s power of extra-parliamentary inter- 
ference in taxation and legislation. And 
llichard II. ’s unsuccessful attempt at abso- 
lutism precipitated the dow’nfall of jireroga- 
tive, and gave constitutional government 
sixty years in which to strike its roots down 
loo deep even for the destroying iiand of 
Yorkist. 'I’udor, and Stuart kings to kill their 
latent life. And it is to the stem peace kept 
by the Angevin kings, to their repression of 
private iustiee and private war, to their firm 
but prudent attitude to the Church, that we 
owe the early rise of English literature and 
philosophy, the gi'cat age of the English 
Cliureh, the enfninchiscnient of the peasantry, 
the populous inde]>endence of the towns, the 
growth of wool-trade and maritime commerce. 
All the Angevins were men of strong but con- 
flicting character; none were without physical 
braver}', bodily activity, passionate emotions. 
Even the worst were men who superstitiously 
respected some forms of religion, wliile they 
violated its spirit : like Henr>' II., jesting and 
drawing pictures at mass, but dying before the 
chapel altar at Chinon ; or Richard, after an 
agony of repentance for his sins, recovering, 
to plunge into them afresh. All inflicted, and 
in turn suffered, the ancestral curse, the pangs 
(ft filial or fraternal ingratitude. None are con- 
temptible, save, jHirhaps, Henry III. ; none, 
save John, fail to win some sjTnpathy. 'fhey 
must remain to us as they were to thrir con- 
temporaries — a marvellous race, with many 
elements of greatness, with immense personal 
endowments, and a certain mysterious shadow 
hanging over all ; whose work, to which they 


sacrificed their peace and domestic happiness, 
and too often their conscience and fame, for 
the most jiart wa.s destined to pass away, but 
through whom other result.s were brought 
about, destined to be of incalculable value and 
indestructible pennanence. 


Asgevin Kings of Englako. 


Heuryll. . n&4— 1189 
Richard I. . 1189—1199 
John . . . 1199-1216 
Henry III. . 1216-1272 


Edward 1. . 1272 -l:i07 
Edward II. , 13‘<7- 1227 
Edward III. 1227 1377 
Richard 11. . 1377—1391* 


Chroni</u« (i'Anjon, with iireface by M. 
Ulnbille. 1871 ; the works of Beucdictus Abbas, 
Roger de Hoveden, Ralph de Diecto, WilUim of 
Newburgh, itinriuriiiiK Ricanb (iu tho 

Rolls Scries), Walterof Coventry .Matthew Paris, 
Ginildus Camhreusis (esjiecially, his Dr insttlu 
(iont* Priiicipioa), and Ralph Niger. See also 
Liugard, liiM. of Kna.; Hullam, Alid. A‘je$ ; 
Stubbs, Constituhorifll Hiftory ; Dr. Pauli, 
Gcschichfr ten £n<;f(Uid (from Edward I. to 
Richard II.) ; Lougimm, Lije nitd Tiinrs 0 / 
Edicard [II.; M. Wulluu, Richard if. 

[A. L. S.] 

Angles, The. If identity of name and 
genoriu probability bo held fair proofs of 
identity of race, the Angles {Aiiffh, Anfflii), 
after whom this land is ciiUed, are first men- 
tioned in the (Jennania of Tacitus (written 
about A.i>. 98), seemingly as dwellers on the 
farther side of the Elbe. But in Tacitus's 
page they are merely one among a nuir- 
lH*r of obscure names of German peoples. 
They w’ould seem, however, to have been 
then in motiiiii westwards : fifty years later 
I’tolemy found them on the left bank of the 
same river, in occupation of a teiTitory con- 
jectured to be in the neighbourhood of the 
modern town of Magdeburg. But neither did 
they remain here; by the fourth century, if 
not earlier, they had established themselves on 
the neck of the northern peninsubi, now 
Jutland, and filled the district that is now’ 
known as S<hle8wig, but which an English 
writer of the tenth century (Ktholward) 
names Anglia Vetn», or Old England. And 
Bede, in calling this country of theirs An- 
gulm, suggests a hint regarding the origin of 
their name, which a weighty authority, Dr. 
Guest, has not scrupled to take, speaking of 
their Continental home as “ Onglo,” and ap- 
parently looking ujKin them as " men of the 
corner.” Next to nothing is told us of the 
Angles in w'ritten history. SchoLiro are, how- 
ever, satisfied tliat they were of the Low- 
German stock, and were closely akin to, yet 
distinct from, the Saxons, having a speech 
that, though essentially the sjinio as the Siixon, 
was not so far removed from the High- 
Gcnnan, and showed more frequent marks of 
Scandinarian influence. But, like the Saxons, 
they were of pure Gorman typo ; Roman 
civilisation had never reached them. A 
legal code, the Laws of the Anglii and 
Werini, presumably belonging to them, 
and as old as the eighth centur)’, survives 
as a record of native usages in an inter- 
mediate stage between those of the Germania 
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and of the e.iili* >t-kn()wn Kntrlish system. 
In th<- sixth century, at various hut un- 
known dates, and hv many hut un< f-nneeled 
fxrx'ditions, the AiikIos crossed over to 
Hrit.iin. and conquered to their own use the 
whole of the east coast, from the Stour to the 
Forth. rushing .stwidily their ineroach- 
nients westwards, and slaying, oxpelhnir. or 
enslaving the hulk at lea.st of the natives 
they cvetituallv formed .severtl powerful 
kingdoms, and' not a few smaller state.s— 
tou^Oit and jirospt'ivd until two-thivds of tho 
conquered land had pii.ss<-d into their posses- 
sion. This great movement is believed to 
have caused an exhaustive mignition of the 
race; Bede is our authority fora reiiort that 
thi'ir fatherland was without inhabitants even 
in his time. Yet some will have it that their 
nmne still abides there in the local term, 
Atififlu. In Britain, though they just mis.-.ed 
winning political supremacy, thi-y Hxe<l their 
name inetfaceably on tin; whole tierman 
|>o}>ulation and the land it lived in. Many 
have speculated upon, hut none gained any 
solid knowledge of, their distinguishing fha- 
i-aeteristies ; it would seem, howevi-r. that 
wherever they dith*red fnuu their Sa.\on 
brethren, they more nearly resiunhled their 
Danish cousins. 

Elton, Ortwin.* nf Kieih'.«h Jfofnri/, ch. xii.; 
Stubbs, Con.ilitiiftrtnnl i/istert/, cb. iii. ; Skeue, 
Celtic Scedajol. l>oi)k i., ch. iv. ; and the works 
of Tacitus, Ptolemy, and Bede. [.1. U.] 


Anglesey (I*atin, Mona ; Welsh, Mon), 
an island and county of North Wales, whs 
in the earliest times celebrated as the liead- 
quarters of Druidism, ami therefore of resist- 
ance to the Uomans. It was eonqueretl by 
Suetonius Paulinus in A.u. 61, and again more 
thoroughly by Agricola in 78. On the with- 
drawal of the Homans, it became the centre 
of the power of the kings of North Wales, or 
(iwyneild, and Oildas calls the famous Mael- 
gwn “ insularis draco.” Yetit was conquered, 
with much othi.T Welsh territorj', by Edwin 
of Northumbria (Bede, ii. 5), and perhaps 
this Anglian conquest explains Nennius — 
“Mona insula quse Anglice Englesei voeatur id 
eat insula Anglorum” {Mon. lIiat.Jh-if.,'yZ D.). 
But Northumbria soon fell, and the “isle of 
the English” became Welsh agjiin. It con- 
tained Abei'ffraw, the chief palace of the 
kings of Gwynedd, During the ninth, tenth, 
and eleventh centuries, it was repcaitedly 
ravaged by the Danes, who verj' probably 
effected permanent settlements in it. After 
the Norman Conquest, it liecaine the battle- 
ground of Irish Dane, native Welsh, and 
Norman adventurers. Under William Rufus, 
it was more than once captured by Karl Hugh 
of Chester, when “ the French reduced all 
to be ^xons” sub an. 1096), 

AgJiin, in 1 098, it was the scone of the exploits 
of Magnus of Norway, and of the death of 
Hugh. But it soon got back its liberty, 
and has retained to this day that in- 


tvnselv Welsh chai-ict. r (” I^Ibn mam 
Cvinrlr*) which makes its name so mis- 
lea<liiig. It continued tlie home of the 
princes of Nortli Wales until the fall of 
Llewelyn ap Gruffydd annexed the iirinci- 
pality to the crown,’ and it was erected into a 
regular county by Ilenry \ III. [Coi'Nties, 
Welsh,] 

Rowlnu.l’s ilonn .4n(i«/ua R«fanra/a hopelessly 
coufuscs the history with fable. A Jli^oru 0 / 
(Loudou. ITT-S) is little better. The 
chief facts are iu Miss ^YilUai^s of H 

aiid Froemau, H'ilhaia vi. 127, scq. 
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Anglesey, PEEK.toE or. In 1628 Sir 
Fnineis Anm sley. of Newport Piignell, Bucks, 
was created Baron Mount Norris in the peer- 
age of Ireland, ami Viscount Valimtia. It 
was this nobleman who was arbitrarily tried 
and condemned to death by .Strafford, when 
Lord -Deputy m IG3.a. Arthur, second 
Viscount Valcnlia (161-1 — 1686), was, in 
164-'), sent as Commissioner to Ulster to 
oppose (Jwen Hoc O’Neil. After the death 
of Cromwell. In* was President of the Council 
of SUitc, and took a considenible share in 
bringing about the Hestonition. In 1660 ho 
was created Earl of Anglesi-y in the peenige 
of England, During the life of Richard, 
.sixth Earl of Anglesey, the title and estates 
were claimed by James Annesloy, who 
asserted that he was the son of tire fourth 
Earl. [For the litigirtion which ensued on 
this claim, see Annesley’s Case.] As a result 
of this litigation, it was held that the earldom 
of Anglesey became extinct in ITOI, on the 
ileath of the sixth Earl. In 181.5 the title of 
Manjuis of Anglesey was conferred on Henry 
Paget, Kirl of Uxbridge. 

Anglesey, Arthur Anuesley, oth 

Eakl oe (rf. 1737), held several posts in 
Ii-olancl in the reign of (jueen Anne. In 1711 
he hastened from Ireland to take part in the 
debate.s on the w;»r, and commented severely 
on the exhaustion of the country, hinting 
that Marlborough had averted peace fi*om 
interested motives. But on a subsequent oc- 
ciision he attacked the ministry, and publicly 
apologised for the part he had played in 
politics. During the last years of Queen 
Anno, he was one of the leaders of tho 
faction of Hanoverian Tories, whom Swift 
calls the “ Whimsicals.” He was one of 
the I..ords Justices appointed to administer 
tho kingdom between the death of Anne and 
the arrival of George I. 

.^glesey, Henry William Paget, 

1st ^Lauquis of (i, 1708, d, 1854)^ eldest son of 
Henry, first Earl of Uxbridge, in 1794 served 
under tho Duke of \ ork in Flanders, and 
again in Holland in 1799, as colonel of a 
dragoon regiment. In December, 1808, ho 
joined Sir John Moore’s force as a major- 
general, and greatly distinguished himself by 
the manner in which he covered the dis- 



astruus retreiit of the British army, and con- , 
iributed in no small nu-astirc to the victory , 
of the English at Corunna. In 180G he was i 
retunied to Parliament for ililbourne Port, 
and he was cjillc-d to the Upper House on the j 
death of his father in ISI‘2. In the campaign 
of 1815 the of Uxbridge was appointed 
to the command of the cavalry. At Water- 
loo, where he led the heavy brig-.ide in the 
terrible charge which overwhelmed D'Krloii's 
division, he distinguished himself by the ut- 
most intrepidity. In the battle he was 
wounded in the leg, which was obliged to 
be amputated. For his services he was 
created Manpiis of Angle.sey, and ixceived 
the tluinks of both Houses of Parliament. 
In 1827 he was appointed Master-Genenil of 
the Ordnance; and in 1828 the Wellington 
Cabinet nmde him Viceroy of Ireland. His 
advent was looked forward to with much 
dread in Ireland, owing to some thoughtless 
remarks he had once made as to using 
military force to (|uell disturbances. But he 
very much belied the anticipations tluit had 
been formed of liini, and by his impartial 
conduct and strict justice, gxiined great popu- 
laritv. His views on Catholic emancipa- 
tion, of which he was u strong advocate, 
entirely differed from the policy of the 
Cabinet, and he was sumnuinly removed 
from his post, to the gi'eut regret of all 
classes in Ireland. In 1830 he was agsiin 
appointed Lord-Lieutenant, and earned on 
the government of Ireland till the dissolution 
of Lord Grey’s government in 1833. In 184(5 
he was made a field-marshal, and in the 
same year once more hecame Master-General 
of the Ordnance, which olliee ho held till 
18.52, when he retired into private life until 
his dcjith. 

llVllini/ton DMjiatchc* ; Ourk, The Ceoygian Era. 

East. [East Anolia.] 

,AngHa. Sacra is the title of a miscel- 
laneous collection of ecclesiastical memorials, 
published hy Dr. Henrj' Whjtrton, in two 
vols. folio, Ix>nd., 1(591. These volumes con- 
tain Eudmer's ‘‘ Life of Anselm,” William of 
Malmesbury’s “ Life of Aldhelm,” John of 
Salisbun-’s “Life of Anselm,” and other 
works relating more particularly to the early 
historj* of English dioceses, and the biogniphy 
of English bishops. 

Anglo-Saxon a word which has been 
commonly applied to the aggregate of the 
Teutonic inhabitants of Britain who lived 
under native institutions, up to the date of the 
Norman (Conquest ; to the earliest form of the 
English language of which memorials survive ; 
un«i, by a curious modem usage, to the sum 
total of the men of English speech and origin, 
to whatever nation they may belong, who are 
now scattered over the globe. ITie exact 
meaning of the word is not obvious. Mr. 
Freeman rules “Anglo-Saxon” to be a con- 


<leiisilion of thejilinisc “ Aiiirh sand .''txons.” 
eoiistrumg bollj eoinpoiiciit paiT> ii> nouns ; 
whilst the ablest of bis pi<’dcce>.sors has taken 
the compound to mean " projiei ly S.ixon.s of 
England, as distingiii.shed liom Sa.xoiis of the 
Contim nt," iiiwliieh ease the foi iiier li.ilf must 
have the force of an adjective. A scrutiny of 
theol<le>t forms of the woid. whetlier English 
or Latin, would s<-em to justify tlie latter eon- 
elusion r.ither than the otlier. 'I’hese forms 
are: in English. Ouijul-Siixiia ami Amjitl- 
ticitxna ; in Latin, and Angii- 

•Vrt.reatA. Now. if Onyu! ci/u ami Angi’l ci/ii be 
— us theyusually are— <'imslrued into “ English 
kin,” we cannot easily escape the necessity 
of construing Oinjol-Suxe. .lui/ni^Sraxt , and 
Angul-SnxoiKx into Englisli Saxims.’* And 
the Latin form seemingly ailmits of the 
stime eonstniction more readily than it does 
tint of “Angles and Saxons." (.'amden, 
therefore, ami Mr. Kemble would appear ti> 
have had some show of reason, the lirst for 
naming [Itenunns cuuvtrunu/ liriitttu, ])p. 24, 
2.5) the inhabitants of England before the 
Norman Contiuest “ Knglish-Saxons,” and 
their tongue “ English-Saxoii." the second 
for calling his great work “ The SaxouK in 
Engliind.” Outlie other Jjand, Mr Freeman'.s 
explanation would mupiestionably, it language 
permitted it, be a tar more satisfactory 
one. An Anglo-Saxon king was ei-rtainly 
u king of Angles and Sa.xons ; the popula- 
tion lie reigned over was composed of 
Angles of tlie north and c-asl, as well 
us Saxons of the south and west. It is 
noteworthy, however, and jierh.'ips signi- 
ficant, that the word was barely recognised 
by the men of the lime to which it is now so 
often given ; neither in the (_'hronicle, nor 
in Ethelward — nor, indeed, in any purely 
native English histtirical record — is it once 
found. So long as these men were distributed 
into sepai-ate sbitee, lliey looked ujion them- 
selves us Siixoiis or as Angles ; when they fell 
into iioliiiciil unions they became, when con- 
templated us iiiembei-8 of one community, 
Englishmen. M'lieii native writers would 
contrast M'est-Sjixons, East-Aiiglians, and 
Northumbrians with their insular foes or 
continental neighbours, they had no other 
designation for them llum “ Engle,’’ no 
other for their speech than “Eiiglisc.” 
This is the first reason that has moved 
some scholars to drop this and every 
cognate word altogether in writing, and use 
“ English ” as a descriptive epithet of every 
part of our historv’ and every form of our 
binguage. The men whom Edgar and Harold 
rulctl called themselves “ English kin ; ” even 
Alfred, mere King of West-Saxons as he was, 
is represented in the Chronicle as having 
been “ King of all the English kin except the 
jiart that was under the wield of the Dams.’* 
It is thought better to call the people as they 
called themselves. And undoubtedly _ the 
name lias led to iDisconceptions. It has misled 
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moi.lc into thinkintr that their forefathers 
were not th.-ir for.-fathers, that the nation 
whieli was ti inponirily ■ overthrown at Senlae 
was imt th'' s;une nation tliat, “•)() yeai*3 
lahT, oveiiJirew Najioleon ; into thinking 
the langnme of the Chronicle a dilferent 
tongue from the language of Carlyle. “The 
imhistorieal and conventional tenn Anglo- \ 
Saxon convoys,” s:ivs Sir F. Palgravo, “a most | 
false idea of our civil history. It disguises 
th ' continuity of affairs, and substitutes the 
appearance of a now formation in place of :i | 
progressive evolution. On the otlu'V hand, ^ 
it is urged that as regards the language, .at 
least, the name is uocessiiry. To insist upon 
cJilling both the earliest and latest forms 
of our litei-iry language “ English,” is 
to a.ssert identity where tliere is no id< iitity : 
to prevent misconception, therefore, we must 
alter the name either of our own or of Al- 
fred's tongue. To do the second were not 
easy. Hut those wirlier were the days 
»jf Angles and Saxons, if ever Angles and 
S.ixons were ; it surely ought to bo at least 
fairly accunite to speak of their written lan- 
guage as the Anglo-Saxon form of English. 
Ami as to the people— seeing that during 
those days the Angles and Saxons, though 
coalescing, had not yet coalesced into a well- 
blendi:d iiatitinal unity — there is pi.^rhapa 
no intolenihle error in describing their enc 
a-s the Anglo-S<'ixon stage in the history of 
the English nation. 

Freetmiu, AVrinon €8p. vol. i,, ap* 

poixlix, note A; Oriyui an I o/ Ihc 

nn^;. sect. ii. ; Komblo, Sojcnns. 

[J. H.] 

Augflo-Sazon Chronicle is the name 

given to an historical document of the very 
first importance for the whole wirlier portion 
of English history. It is in the form of 
annals, beginning with the Christian ora, 
ami terminating at various dales in the various 
copies, the most prolonged ending with 11 ')4. 

The Anglo-Saxon Clironielo is sometimes 
spoken of in the plunil, ns the Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicles; ami each form of expression may 
be justified. The extint copies are so far 
alikt- in their contents that they cjtn be re- 
garded as variations of a common original, 
such hyix>theticuil original being a compiCition 
made in the ninth century. Hut the diver- 
gences are gre;it even within this aulier 
I>art, and they tend in the continuation.s to a 
separ.ition so wide as to produce in some 
cases a total independence of one another 
before the close. No one can really studv 
this document without finding that there is 
at least equal propriety in the plural desi'Tia- 
tion. 

; There are six manuscripta, and 
some fraginents of a seventh. These manuscripts 
p by the letters A, B.C, D. E 

t , (». They have each and all been identified (at 
Iwist proiimately) with one or other of the 
KTeat reli^o^ houses of the southern p.irt of 

has been assigne*! to 
w nchester; the second (B) was probably coin- 


1 , iknl at St. Auinistiue's.Canterbury: the third 
(Cl is mamfcstly from Abiuffdon ; the fourth 
(1) from Worcester : the fifth <E) is from Peter- 
boromrlj. and is the most ilistinctly local of the 
whole scrie^^ ; the sixth (F)> in the two lanpuutfes 
Latin and Saxon, is from Canterbury. The 
seventh {G\ is little more than a late copy of A, 
Of this last uiaiiuscript only three loaves liave 
e^caj»ed the tire of 1731 ; but this loss is alle- 
viated by the fact that this manuscript has been 
priute^l in full, and without a<imixture, by 
Wheloc (Cambridge, 10W). The places of de* 
l>osit of these manuscripts are as follows A, 
ill CorimsChristi College, Cambridge : B, C, D, 
F, G, III the Cotton Library, British Museum; 
E. in the Bcnlleian. 

Of all these manuscripts, the Peterborough 
Chronicle (E) is the one of which the date and 
occasion of its production has been most satis* 
factorily nuule out. There was a great fire at 
PoterlK^rough in August, 1116, which de 8 troye<l 
all the monastery except the chapter-house and 
the dormitory ; most oi the town was burnt also. 
AH the books were probably lost. Five 5 ears 
later, in 1121, we find this new Chronicle, which 
must have taken time to collect and comiiile, 
brought down to the datoof the current year in 
one handwriting. A new hand continues the 
history in 1122/ We know from other sources 
that this wascouDteil an ei>och at Peterborough. 
The I^atin Chronicon Petroburgense (Camden 
Society), of which the object wiis to describe 
the a 4 lmiiiistration of AblK)t Kobert, which dates 
from 1271, begins with 1122. 

/hrwien 0 / Contents: The first five hundred 
years is a literary compilation, made at a com* 
puratively late date, from Latin authorities ; 
then follows a mixed |>eriod down to a.d. 735»m 
which the greatest part is from Bode, with a few 
original annuls intersperse<l. These annals arc 
the earliest material proper to the Saxon 
Chronicle. From this ilate ouwartU, our Chroni- 
cles are the highest source for nearly all the 
history they contain. As a whole, the Chroni- 
cles belong to the south, but there is an im{X>r- 
taut exception to this general character, tn a 
series of annals between a.d. 737 and SO'j, em- 
bodied in the 'Worcester Chronicle (D), and 
manifestly derived from Northumbrian and 
Mercian sources, not otherwise known. The 
best and strongest writing appears with a 
natural propriety in the reigns of Etbelred and 
Alfre;d, the greatest crisis of the national life. 
In 1066 we may be struck with the fact that 
only one Chronicle (D) describes the battle of 
Hastings. A now nud peculiar interest attaches 
to the later continuations of the Peterborough 
Chronicle (E). Here we see the language ad- 
mitting gradual changes, and this goes with 
other points of internal evidence to link the 
rc^rds vc^ closely with the eveute. 

Tlie ^rliest Latin historians ore in close rela- 
^n with the Saxon Chronicles. Florence of 
Worcester, who died in 1118, and whose latest 
aiinal is 1117, is for a large part of bis work 
simply a translator of these Chronicles, ospe- 
oally of D. Asset is indebted to A. Henry of 
Hiiutiiigdou made largo use of the Saxon 
Chronicles; and where he deviates from them 
his credit is deteriorateri thereby. In general, 
c asserted that the existence of the 

baxon Chronicles tends greatly to increase our 
confidence in the early Latin annalists. When 
we see how closely they have for the most part 
followed these verDaeuW annals, wo are able to 
feel assured that in instances where vernacular 
anthonty fails, it was probably possessed by the 
Larin historian. This is the case where Simeon 
of Durham produces materials that wo have no 
other trace of, and which is therefore attributed 
to some lost northern chronicles. 

After Wheloc, the next editor was 
Gibson (Oxford, ieP 2 ). who constructed a 

wu \ of several manuscripts. Both 

Wheloc and Gibson gave Latin translations, 



aud Gibiou^is, for the excellent. The first i 
truDslation into English was by 2Iiss Guruey. 

It was privately and anonymously j>riuUrd 
(Norwich, 1819). The next edition was m 18^23, 
by Dr. lugrum, with English iwtrallel to the 
^xou. The next edition api>earetl in the folio 
^onionmta Huforica Brito nntca (I&W) . and here 
the plan of a comiK>site text was carried to its 
extreme perfection. In 1861 appeared the Bolls 
edition, by Thori)e, where all the texts are 
printed iiarallel in vol. i., with a trams' atiou in 
vol. ii. In 1866 came Twj Snxon ChronicU^ 
Bara^Irl, \cith Kitract$ from fhs 

Ofh4'rs, ed. J. Earle (Oxford). A later edition is 
that of C, Plummer (Oxford, 1892). 

Lappenbeiv, GrschicUr ton £n 9 laHcl, LtUrd’ 
risrhe Einlciiung,p. xlix.; Archrolo^tcalJounia?, 
papers by Dr. Guest, Mr Freemnn, and Dr. 
Stubbs ; Iiitroductious to Mon. Hut. Brit., and to 
Earle's Tico Sax. Chron. Parallel. [J. K.] 

Anglo-Saxon Kingdoms. Mudi 

that specially distinguishes the development 
of our national history is due to the fact that 
the Knglish Conrptest was carricil out, not by 
a single people or confeileration of jwoples, 
but bv independently-acting bodies of adven- 
turers who were 8])rung from a common stoc k, 
and bad been living for ages under similar 
institutions. For thus it eainc about that, 
when the success of the long series of sepanite 
invasions wag assured, and at least half of 
Uritain south of the isthmus of Forth and 
Clyde had received an English population, 
and |)iiHSed under the sway of the English 
system of rule, this newly-subjugated land was 
necessarily divided among a large numbe-r of 
distinct, almost isolated, kingdoms and states. 
Hv the Last quarter of the sixth century, 
allthceastcm and southern coast, from Queens- 
feiTy to Portland Bill, formed an exclus- 
ive sea-board for an Anglian, 8axon, Fri.sian, 
and Jutish territoi-j’, while a tnivcUer might 
still make his way from Stirling to the shores 
of West Bay entirely through Celtic Lend, 
without having once to cross tidal water save 
at the point where the Severn broadens into 
the Bristol Channel. But the line that pjirted 
the two races was somewhat irregular, and, 
owing to incessant warfare between them, 
continually cluinging. In the upper reaches 
of the English side of the island, two king- 
doms lutd esbiblished themselves — Bernieia 
(Welsh, Jirymieh, the country of the braea) 
and Deira {JJei/t/r), stretching, the former 
from the Forth to the Tees, the latter from 
the Tees to the Humber. These are both 
usimlly reckoned among the states founded by 
the Angies, though certain inquirers profess 
to have detected a Frisian element in their 
po]>ulution. Below' the Humber a cluster of 
Anglian settlements — Gainas, Lindiswaras, 
Mercians, Middle Angles, and others— covert*<i 
a broader urea of considerable but indehnable 
length, and would seem to iiavo been already 
consolidating into the great kingdom of the 
Marchland, or Mercia. East Anglia filled the 
space between the low'cr half of the Mercian 
land and the eastern Be.a, and bad the Stour 
as its B'jitthcm boundary. Between the 


Stour and the Thames dwelt the Fast and 
the Middle Saxons, already, it would ajijiear, 
united into a single king<loin. Westwanl to 
the lower Severn and the Forest of Selwoo'), 
and southward to the Knglish Chanin l, sj.re id 
the kingdom of the West-Saxons, in which 
•Surix-y had probably been already ijulinled. 
The belt of cleanal land that nin, thrust in 
between thi' huge forest of Anderida and the 
Sea, from Chichester harbour to the Bolber, 
fonned the territory of the Soulh-Saxons : 
and the Kentish kingdom must have had 
pretty much the Siime limits as the )>resi tit 
county of Kent. Though the men of Kent, 
Wight, and the jKirt of llainjishire that bends 
round the Southamiiton Water, are called 
Jutes in early authorities, the di>tinetive 
name was not long maintaineil : and the lour 
southern kingdoms may be taken to lompuse 
the Saxon constituent of the Eiiglisli race in 
Britain. It must al-so be lK»rne in mind that, 
scattered over the newly-eonquered country, 
there were not a few smaller states, such us 
the Hwiecas, the (iyrwas, the Meanwaris, 
either indejieiident or owing an incomplete 
allegiance to one or other of the kingdoms; 
that Deini and Bemicia showed a disposition 
to combine into one state, had already once 
combined, and were suiv to become soon j)er- 
manently incorponited into a Northumbrian 
kingdom, while the co-existence of the two 
dioceses of Kochester and t!anterbury, fjx)in 
the fii-st organisation of the Chureh in Kng- 
bind, has led to the belief that there may 
have been originally two kingdoms in Kent, 
the earliest dioceses being generally co-ex- 
tensivc with kingdoms. As yet these several 
kingdoms and states — at any rate, the greater 
among them — held aloof from one another. 
Nor had they yet learned — pevhajis the 
resistance of the natives did not allow 
them the necessary leisure — even to (juanel 
among themselves. In fact, each, as 
a rule, went about its business of fighting 
with the Welsh, of settlement and ajqior- 
tionment of the soil, of genenil organ- 
isation, on its own forces only ; loosely 
speaking, they had no relations with <mo 
another ; the conditions that made the first 
step towards union possible did not exist. It 
is true tliat Ella, the fii-st king of the South- 
Saxons, is represented by Bede as lioldiiig a 
sort of if/iperiNM, or military overlordsliii», 
over the “ provinces ” south of the Humber ; 
but Bede’s statement must be either an exag- 
geration of some insignificant fact, or allo- 
gether baseless. An imperial king of tlie 
South-Saxons in the fifth century is incon- 
ceivable. In another century (ci/r. 6S5) a 
great change bad taken place. The southein 
part of Northunibriii now stretched from 
sea to sea, its western border-line joining the 
coast at the head of Morecambe Bay. Slercia 
had grown considerably towanls the south 
and the west ; p:irt of the lower Dee and half 
the Wye flowed within her confines, and her 
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kings hiui pushrtl their c<jn<in«'sts from W cs»ux 
almost to the itii>t<>l Avon ami the upper 
Thiints. Hut \\%sscx ]vmI heljn-d to make 
up lor these losses by exleiuling her western 
frontier to tlie mouths of the Tarret ami 
Kxe, ami hv Uiking Wight «ithin her king- 
dom. Kast Anglia. Ess< x, Kent, ami Sussex, 
having no weaker race in their neighhom h.KKi 
to eiuToaeli u])on, were sulistaiitially un- 


altered. 

Among these kingdoms a state of things 
liad ari>on which Milton in his ignorance 
of the real fads of the case only ciirieatures 
will II he aills their mutual dealing^ ‘‘the 
wars of kites or i kiws. floeking and lighting 
in the air." Strife and bloodshed were uni- 
versal ; no kingdom escaped them ; even 
Chri-niaiiity brought a sword; by far the 
greater number of battles that are hencefor- 
ward recorded were fought between English- 
men. lmlo<‘d, the several peoples seldom 
came together save as enemies. And in the 
<-.ourse of this warfare the vicissitudes of 
success were many and siniden : the irre.'iis- 
tible eompicror of one <lay was the hunted 
fugitive or mangled corpse of the next, 
(.'ixiwlin of Wessex, after years of nearly 
unhrekeii success, in wliieh Itriton and .lute 
went down before him, wa.s, in .>91, liim.;elf 
lK;aleii down by his own subjcids, and driven 
from his kingdom. Kent then ro.se to great- 
ness under the guidance of Ethclbert, who 
won a sort of supremacy that is stated hy 
Uede to have reached the Humber, at the 
same time that another restless warrior, 
Etlielfrith, was making the might of Xorth- 
umbria terrible to the north and west of that 
riv(;r. Hut Ethclbert shrank back, and 
Ethelfrith fell in battle before the growing 
power of Uodwald, King of the E-ast Angles; 
and for a few years Kedwahl htdd the fore- 
most place among the kings that ruled south 
of the Humber. Tlien the turn of Xorthiim- 
brin wime : in GIIO the authority or inlluence 
of her king. Edwin, bore undisputed sway 
from the Forth to the Engli.sh Channel, save 
in Kent alone. Then I’etida of Mercia van- 
(piislied and slew Edwin (6:J4), and seized a 
part of his supremacy; but was himself van- 
quished and sliin in 65') by a successor of 
Edwin’s, Oswy, under whom Northumbria 
regained a fair share of her former ascend- 
alley. But with the death in battle of her 
next king, Egfrith, in G8.5, the glory and 
greatness of the northern kingdom passed 
away for ever. Fur a hundred and forty 
years longer she kept her independence, 
and at times acted with vigour to the 
north and west ; but her p:irt iti determining 
the destiny of England was played out. 
Ihese were not futile fightings, after all. 
The kingdoms were merely taking the best 
way they knew of settling among themselves 
whnh was the most worthy to fulfil the 
trust of making England a nation. To 
bringing about this end, the newly-founded 


Church jirovc d an effective ally. Her autho- 
ntv, bi ing an undivided force that proeeeiled 
fio'iii a single eeiitie, and her organisation 
eoviu'iiig till* whole land, gently drew the 
separ.ite coininunities togethei, made the 
ide-i of unity familiar, and must have fos- 
tered a vague longing f<»r jiolitieal union. 
Ami the pnictieal effaeemeiit of all Iho smaller 
king»li*ms except East Anglia must also have 
done something to siiuKilh the wav towards 
this eonsuiiimation. Es.<ex sank, first into a 
Mercian, then, seemingly, into a \\ <‘st-Saxon 
deiiendency : in the last quarter of the sovetith 
century C'eadwalla of Wessex ami his suefos- 
sor. Ina, reduced Sussex and Kent beneath 
their ilominion ; and these states, without as 
yet losing their sejxirate existence, never 
again etijoyed a sepanito political life. 

In the rivalry that was thus narrowed to 
Miuvia and Wessex, the ti<io of success, 
during the greater part of tht^ eighth cen- 
tury, mil decidedly in favour of the fonner ; 
one of the Jlercian king.s, Kthelbald, was 
strong enough to fasli n his yoke on the neck 
of Wessex itself. Ami, though the stubborn 
land siieeeeded in shaking off this yoke 
by a decisive victory at Hurford (752), 
Otfa, a later Mercian king, managed in hia 
long reign (755 — 71>-1) to raise his pow’er to 
an unexampled height. Wessex was beaten 
in battle, and driven below the Thames ; 
Essex and Kent had bceome almost parts of 
the Mercian kingdom: and in 702 a deed of 
the foulest treachery gave Oft'a the command 
of East Anglin. From the Welsh, too, the 
masterful king wrested the wide sweep of 
scrub-land that lay round Pengwern, and on 
the site of this place built the town of Shrews- 
bury (Sct'u/ibt'shyrip, .Vo-mA-Aw)’;/), and made 
the dyke that is still called after his name 
the western limit of his kingdom, thus 
bringing the area of England almost to 
its furthest cxjiansion on the side of Wales. 
But the sceptix' was destineil for Wessex, 
notwithstanding. Pressed down from her 
northern frontier, and forced, as it would 
appear, to give up Surrey and Sussex also, 
she never paused in her slow advance towards 
Cornwall. Somerset was completed, ami the 
making of Devonshire begun ; by the end of 
the century tin* Exe, from source to sea, was 
a West-Saxon river. With the first yeai-s 
of the next Egbert, a wise and valiant 
descendant of earlier kings came from 
exile in Charlemagne’s court, to toke on 
himself the rule of the kingdom : and under 
his direction the West-Saxons went steadily 
forwanl on the path that led to nationa'l 
greatness. Egbert was long content to repel 
Mercian invasion, and to push his conquests 
further into the Cornish peninsula ; in his 
reign Devon reached its final limits, and the 
men of Cornwall wore driven to accept him 
, as their overlord. At length, in 82.1, on the 
field of Ellandune, Mercia and Wessex 
, measured their strength for the last time; 



and thuro the ini^^ht of ilcrcia was i 
broken. Kre tlie year was over, 5<ussex ami j 
Surrey had rejoined, Kent and Ksse.x been 
added to, the victorious kingdom: and the 
Eitst Auglians had successfully revolted from 
ilercia, and put themselves under the pi*o- 
lection of Egbert. The crowning year of 
triumph for Wessex was 8‘i7 ; then a single 
canipiign made her king master of Mercia, 
and awed Northumbria into submission : 
from Edinburgh to Land's End he was 
supreme lord or immediate king. Of the 
nature and measure of this West-Saxon 
sujiremucy, no exact knowledge can be 
gainc“d : doubtless it gave the right to 
demand help in war, and a commanding 
voice in the higher concents of each kingdom. 
An unlooked-for force Civated the condi- 
tions that converted this supremacy into 
actual king.ship. Northumbriu, Mercia, and 
Eiist Anglia, though bound to Wes.sex, still 
remained di.stinct kingdoms, each with its 
depen<lent king. These kingdoms the Danes 
laid in ruins ; and after the narrow escape 
of W'essex from the SitiiK* fate, the line of the 
Jj&i, the Ouse, and Watling Stix-et divided 
England into two politiatl systems, Wessex 
and the Danebtgh, that were pr.icticiilly two 
hostile camps, lletween these, after Alfred’s 
desith, the battle was fought out to the bitter 
end: and this end, when it came — as it_did 
in the reign of Edg:tr {958 — 975) — made the 
whole of England a single kingdom. But 
either in this or in Canute’s reign, the 
country between the Forth and the Tweed-* 
the Lothiams, as they are called — hdl, or 
was tom, away from England : under what 
circumstiinces there is no record can tell us. 

The .^liylo-Sojron Chron., Rode, and Etliel- 
word, ere our chief authorities for the historj* 
of those kiii^rdoms. See also Lappeabcrir, Anglo- 
Baton Kingt, vol. i. ; J. R. Green, The 3fat«n<j 0 / 

[J. K.J 

AngoulSme, or Angonmois, a pro- 

^•ince in the south of France, was united 
with England by the marriage of Henrj* II. 
with Eleanor of Aquitaine. In 1218 it passed 
into the possession of the Count de la Marche, 
stepfather of Henry III. In 1303 it was 
annexed to the French crown, but by the 
Treaty of Bretigni in 1300, was restored 
to England, only to be re-conquered by the 
Frencii in 1370. 


A&nia. a piratc-chief, who occupied 
therocK of Ghcriiih, off tho Malahar coast of 
India. His depredations had caused him to 
be regarded ns tho scourge of the adjacent 
seas. Clive, on his return to India, in 1756, 
and Admiral Watson, with the English fleet, 
attacked and destroyed his station. 

Ang ttff (the older mime of the county of 
Forfar^ was tho territory of one of tho great 
Pictish tribes, or sub-kingdoms, and was 
governed by a succession of Celtic “ maor- 
mors,” one of whom, Dufugan, is styled 


“Comes” ill the reign of Alexaiul- i 1., and 
“was,’’ says Mr. SkeiU'. “no doubt, tin- lii»t 
Earl.” After him there is a fui tbei muc s- 
sion of four Celtic earks from lathei to son. 
ilaud, the heiress of the last of these, eaiiiecl 
the earldom by marriage tir.st to the l.unily 
of the Comvns, then to that of the I mpbia- 
ville.s. In 1297 (rilbert de I'ini>hi-ivill<- was 
summoned to Parliament as Earl of Angus. 
It is somewhat doubtful wlietlier tbi.s was 
not merelv a courtesy-title, and wlutber 
Umphniville was not in reality sumilKUied in 
virtue of his barony of Priulhoe, in N'ulb- 
uinl)(;rkind Sir H. Nicolas, Ilixtoru- 
aqe) \ but his deSeendaiits were, at any ial<', 
regularly suminoncd as Earls of Angu>. By 
the marriage of Marg:tret, Countess of Angus, 
with Williani, fn-st Earl D<mglas (as his 
third wife), the earldom passed into one 
branch of the house of Douglas. In 1033 
William, eleventh Earl of Angus, was created 
Maixpiis of Douglas. In 1700 Janus, third 
Manjuis, was created Duke of llouglas 
Archibald, son of the lii-st Manpiis, was 
creati'd Earl of Onnond in 1(551, and his son 
Archibald was created Earl of Forfar in IGGl. 
Ilis title and estates devolved, in 1715, on 
the Duke of Douglas, on whose death, in 
1761, the honouj-s of this family passeil li) the 
Duke.s of Hamilton, foi- whom, and lor the 
celobiated lawsuit which arose out of this 
succession. [I)oi oi,.ks, F.xmily or.] 

Edwards, Pwhjifioii 0 / /Iik./u.s. 1791; Skene, 
Celtic Scodniid. iii. A. Jervise, Mciitonnls 

of AnuKA ; Sir B. Burke, Donnaut niid Eitmct 
r/1 /la'j. n. 175- 


Atigfnfly Aucjiibalo Dovolas. 5th Eaki. 
or, quarrelled with his kinsmen of the royalist 
party, and at the head of the j)artisiins of 
James II., defeated them at Arkenholin 
(1455). At the siege of Uoxburgh, 1460, he was 
wounded bv the bursting of the s-um; cannon 
which killed Jame.s II. He was the leader of 
the baronial party in the conspiniey against 
the ministoi-s of James III. at Lauderbricige, 
and from his famous remark on that occasion, 
“Heed not, I am ho who will bell the cat,” 
was ever afterwards called Archibald Bell- 
tho-Cat. He commanded one wing of the 
insurgent army at the battle of lorwood, 
where James III. was killed. ^ He became 
Chancellor of Scotland, and in 1488 was 
one of the leaders of the barons at t?uuchie- 
bum. In 1491 he entered into a private 
treaty with Henrv VII. by which he agreed 
to do' his utmost to promote harmony between 
the kings of England and Scotland. 

Ahchihalu Docglas, Gth Eakl 
or (d. 1556), was the grandson of Eirl “ Bcll- 
the-Cat.” In August, 1514, ke “lumed 
Jlargaret, the Queen Regent of Scotland, 
and mother of James V. ; but was shoi-tly 
afterwards carried off to France at the instance 
of John. Duke of Albany. Returning to 
Scotland in 1519, he defeated his enemies, 
the Hamiltons, in the following year, m the 



battle ..1 •• Cleanse the CausiAvay.” and seized 
K<linlMiit;h. thoiiirli he soon found himself 
comia-lled to M-.k a teinporai-y asyltmi in 
Finrue. In l-Vi) he r.turned, and heeame 
miardian of the vouin; kinjr. whom ho kept in 
close re>tminl for thre«- veai-s. until one ot his 
many attempts to oseai.e provid successtui 
On the deatli of dames ^ h»- 

return.d to hi-s native countrv, after eoimnt; 
to a secret undei>lainlinir with the Kti^lish 
king that he would do all in his pitwer to 
serve his eause in Scotland. In la-ld. he 
receivi.l Sir Kalph Sculler, the Knglish am- 
l»iis&i<lor, at his Castle of lantalhm: hut in 
tlie following Year Angus with the Assured 
Lonls threw over ileiiry. ami jcdiusl the 
national party, an ad which drew down on 
his lands the army of I/crd Hertford. Shortly 
afterwards h*' defeatesi the English at the 
battle of Am ruin Moor. 

Burton, Hint. <y’ Scot., iii. 85. &c. 


Anj^S, McI'eiuhs {d. Thl), obtained 
the I'letish throne, 731, after defeating the 
previous king, Alpin, at the junction of the 
Tay and the Earn, and annihilating the 
forces of Neetan ^laeDc-nli at Locli Inch. In 
732 Angus invadcsl Dalriada, and drove its 
king to Ireland. In 736 he again laid waste 
the kingdom of the Scots, taking the eapitil, 
Diinad, and throwing Hungal into prison ; 
this devastation was la'poated in 741. when 
Dalri.ada for some years stink into the position 
of !i I’ietish deiH-ndency. Shortly afterwards 
Angus enteri'd into an alliance with Eadbert 
of Northumhriii against the Hritonsof Strath- 
clyde, who submitted in 7'>6. 

Animals, Ciuelty to. In 1S2‘2, chiefly 
owing to the cxertionH of Mr. Martin, M.l’., 
an .\et was passcii to repress the practice of 
cruelty to animals. Subsequently Acts with 
the s-anu' object wen* p;isse(l in 1827, 183'>, 
and 18.34, in gi’oat pait through the elTorts of 
the Koval Society for the rreveution of 
Cruelty to Animals, instituted in 1824. In 
l87o a Koval Cianmission was appointed to 
inquire into the question of the vivisection of 
animals. In 1876 an A< t was jwissed regula- 
ting (but not abolishing) vivisection, and 
compelling jihysiological demonstnitors and 
others to take out a certiticate to vivisect. 


Anjou. [Angevixs.] 

Anjou, M-vroaket or. [Margaret oe 
Anjoc.] 

Anlaf (or Olaf^ Cuarau {d. oso), was 
the son of Sihtric, Danish King of North- 
umberland. After his father's death, Anlaf 
went to Dublin, but soon left Ireland for 
Seotlaml, where he married tho daughter of 
Constantine, King of Alban. It was this 
match which probably provoked Athelstan's 
invasion of Scotland in 933. Anlaf next 
appears as his father-in-law's ally at 
Hrunanburh in 937. In 943, aiter his 
cousin Anlaf Godfrithsson’s death, we find 


him ruling in Northumberland with Iheginald 
tk.dfrithssou. M'hi n Edmund conquered the 
five hoiouglis, Anlaf opposed him, and took 
'ramwoilh by storm, but being beset m 
Leicester he made peace with the English king. 

In 944, however, Edmund drove both his 
godsons from their kingdom. Hut Anlaf 
.again appeared in arms in 949,^ and was 
recoiled bv the people, till in 9.32 he was 
(In veil abroad for the last time by his turbulent 
subjects. He now ruled in Dublin for 
sevei-al yean?, and eoinmaiided at the great 
battle of Tai-a ; hut his defeat there by the 
high king of Ireland seems to have wrought 
a (hange in the old warrier, for he started 
the s'line yi*ar on a pilgrimage to Iona, where 
he died. 

The faino»is of Hardok the Dane, 

oxtant iu oUl Eughsli acii French, coDtains a 
ronuiutic account o( the early years of Aiilaf 
Cnamu, autl lout* scrvo<l to keep his fume alive 
iu Northern Eughui^l, especially iu Griiushr, the 
lK>rt of ^nmliouviau shippers, which is fabled 
to have derives! its name from one of the cha- 
racters lu the story. See the iH»em iMlited hv 
Sir F. Mwhlen tmd Mr. Skeat for the Early 
Euff. Text Society: Chrou. ; Florence 

of Worcester, CJiron, sub uu. 937p Ac. ; Skene, 
C\U^ ScoffaiHf, i. & c . 

Anlaf (01 Olaf i Godfrithsson (rf.04l), 
King of Dublin and Northumberland, suc- 
ceeded his father as King of Dublin in 933. 
He came with a great force of Irish and 
Danes to tho assi.stancc of his cousin Anluf 
Cuaran at the battle of Hrunanburh, whence 
he fled, as the English song of triumjih tells 
us, “over the dark water Dublin to seek.” 
On the death of Athelstan he was called 
bv the Noi-thumhrinns to rule over them, but 
he perished soon after of a grievous disease. 

Anlaf Haraldson, Anlaf Trygve- 
son. [Olae.] 

Annates, or riRsT-FuixTs, was the 
fust year's income of ncwly-appointcd arch- 
bishops and bishops which was exacted 
by the Hope before* ho would confirm tho 
election. Accoreling to Hlackstone, these 
jiaynients were “ part of the papal usuri>a- 
tions over the cle-rgy of those kingiloms, 
first introduee'd by Kandulpb, the Pope’s 
legate, during the reigns of King John and 
, Henry 111.’’ Frc(|uent attempts were made 
to check the payment of such large sums to 
I the* court of Home, and in 34 Ed. I., wliem 
' there was great complaint of the oppressive 
I manner in which the pajial legato exacted 
tlu-ni, the first-fruits were granted to the king 
for two years. It was not, however, until 
1.332 that a hill nyjis. brought in declaring, 
that whereas “annates. had risen, grown, anil 
increased by an unchantable custom, grounded 
upon no good or just title*, and the iiayment 
then*of was enforced by the restraint of' bulls, 
against all equity and justice,” tho jiaymont 
I of such annates should be discontinued, and 
that any bishop making such payments 
j should forfeit all his lands anei goods to the 
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king, whiUt any bishops whom the Pope 
refused to consecrate for non.payinent of first- 
fruits, should bo consecrated in England, and 
‘‘ should enjoy their spiritualities and tem- 
poralities as completely as if they had 
obtained their bulls from Rome.” The opera- 
tion of this Act, however, was suspended for 
a time, us Henry waited to see whether the 
Pope would grant him the wished-for divorce 
from Catherine of Aragon ; on his refusal the 
rupture with Rome took place, and the 
statute was re-enacted 1534, whilst a clause 
was introduced jnoviding that archbishops 
and bishops should not be presented to the 
Bishop of Rome, otherwise willed the Pope, 
for confirmation, or sue out any bulls at his 
court ; but that they should he elected by 
conge d'Uirc." In consequence, the payment of 
episcop-il first-fruits to the Pope ceased from 
this time. 

Anne, Uceen {b. Feb. 6, 1665, s. Maicb 8, 
1702, d. Aug. 1, 1714), the last of the t?tuart 
sovereigns, was the second daughter of James 
II. (while Duke of York) ami Anne Hyde. 
She was bred a Protestant by the express 
command of Charles II., under the care of 
Dr. Henry Compton, afterwards Bishop of 
London. While still very young, her Imnd 
was sought by George* Louis, electonil 
prince of Hanover, who eventually suc- 
cccaled her on the English throne ; but in 
1683 she married George, brother of Chris- 
tian Y., of Denmark. Prince George was a 
personage completely without talent, capacity, 
or ambition, so that throughout his life 
his political position was altogether insipii- 
ficjint. Already, before her marriage, Anne 
hjid conceived what were, |>erhaps, the two 
strongest I'motions of her life. The teaching 
of Compton, a zealous Anglican, who had 
suffered for the cause of Church and King in 
the rebellion, had made her a steadfast and 
devoted adherent of the Chun.'h of England. 
The design of altering the succession to the 
throne, on condition that Anne wouM become 
a Roman Catholic, eutcrt.ained by the French 
and English courts, w'as nullified by the steady 
attachment of the princess to tho Protestant 
faith; and Anne had already conceived that 
violent affection for Sanih Jennings, who be- 
came in 1678 the wife of John Churchill 
[SIarlborovoh], which lasted during the 
greater portion of her life. It was owing 
to tho Churchill influence chiefly that Anne 
consented to notify to William of Orange her 
approval of his binding, and that In the crisis 
of affairs she fled from Westminster to Dorset’s 
house in Epping Forest. In spite of tho 
efforts of her uncle, Clarendon, she made no 
objection to the accession of William HI. 
and Marj*. She was herself declared heir to 
the throne, failing issue to the sovereigns, 
and an allowance of £20,000 settled on her. 
Soon after the Revolution she grave birth to 
William, Duke of Gloucester, the only one of 


her numerous children who survived infancy 
and he died in 1700 at the age of 
Anne gradmally became comj)lctcly estranged 
from the king and queen, and a jwiity, ot 
which the Churchills were the luad.'^, was 
formed about her in opiiosition. and came t<> 
be known as the “ Princess Party." One ol 
the points this party constantly juessed for- 
ward was an incrciise in Anne's income. In 
1691, Anne’s estrangement from the king 
went so far that she wrote a letter to James 
II., begging his forgiveness. On tlu- tlis- 
grace of ilarlborough. in 1692, Anne (luar- 
relled with her sister, the queen : her guard 
of honour was tiiken from her, and she was 
treated with injudieious coldness and disre- 
spect. After the death of Mary a formal 
reconciliation was made, through the media- 
tion of Somers, but there was little friendship 
on either side. Anne resided at St. James’s 
Palace during the remainder of William's 
reign, with some of the state befitting the 
heiress to the throne. 

With the death of William. Anne became 
queen, and reigned over EngLind during a 
period of twelve years crowded with important 
events, and singuLuly distinguished by 
illustrious men. The earlier j)ortion of 
the period is that in which the influence 
of the Marlboroughs jirovailed ; in the 
second that of their opponents was pre- 
dominant. By the year 1702 the Tories, 
Godolphin, Nottingham, Normanby, and 
Pembroke, had siipplanted the great Whig 
ministci-s, who were -chiefly responsible for 
tho Revolution settlement. The war was 
entered upon with vigour, under the auspices 
of Marlborough and Godolphin ; a com- 
mission was appointed to draw up tenns of 
union between England and Scotland ; and 
the union of the two rival East India Coui- 
jianics accomplished. The chief military 
events of the year were the capture of Venloo, 
Ituremond, and Liege, and the expedition 
against Vigo Bay. In 1703 violent opposition 
was offered in the ScoU-h Parliament to the 
Dnion scheme. Tho Methuen Treaty was 
concluded with Portugal. Queen Anne s 
Bounty, for the augmentation of the livings 
of the* poorer clergy, was instituted. Next 
year some changes occurred in the ministry, 
^e High Tories, Nottingham, Jersey, and 
Seymour, who thwarted Marlborough’s war 
policy, were dismissed, and their places sup- 
plied hv the Moderate Tories, Harley and St. 
John. In July Gibraltar was captured, and 
Marlborough won the great battle of Blen- 
heim in August. An attempt to tack the 
Occasional Conformity Act to the Ijind 
Tax Bill was defeat’ed in the Commons. 
The Aylesbury election case tlireatened a 
permanent breach between the two bodies of 
the Legislature. In 1705, Peterliorongh, m 
Spain, ca])tured Barcelona, and established 
tho authority of Charle.s II. in Catalonia imd 
Valencia. Commissioners were api>ointed by 
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11,0 Srot.li rarliam.-nt t*. thr (vijms 

of I’niun m L-.n-lcm, It was .-ra'lnal v 
iKO.ninj^ .-VKU iit that Marll...n>u!;h w.niM 
lia\r to relv on a Whii: iiiinistiy. In 1.IM» 
tlu' i hicf . xa nt was tlic ron-uiiimatum of lh<- 
Tnion with Srotl;m<l. The lahoiirs of thr 
oominission la.st.-.l thiou-)i th<‘ yoar, aii-l thr 
roval assi nt was ^wvu in Man h 
lowinir \aar. Marlljoroairli L^‘un^il tin* battln 
of Kauiilliis, th. rohy .liiviiiL- the Freii. h from 
the Netherlands; hut in Spain Charles II. 
had to evaluate Madrid. Mrs. Hill noxy 
be-an to supidaiit the Duehessof Marlhoroiidi 
iirthe royal favour, aii.l the inHueiue of 
llarli’V eoiiimi'need to he appreeiahle. lU" 
instituted a si rios of intriirues in eoiiipaiiy 
with St. dohn. with a view to drive the 
Whii; luinistiis from oltice. Meanwhile, 
Louis liad made offers for jieaee. whidi 
were lejeetial. Ill the followiiiir \ear, 
Harley's intfiijues, whii h took the form t>f an 
attack on the naval adininistnition. were dis- 
covered. and he was foreeil to resijfli. <lii thi- 
failure of a composite ministry, the ^\ hij: 
iuntoeame into power. 'I'he military events 
of the vi;ar were imfortuiiate. In S[>ain the 
allii’S were utterly defeated at Almanza; nor 
was Ku^felie's atta«-k on 'roulon sue<-essful. 
In 1708 the Lretender made an uiisuceessful 
expedition to Scotland; iiml MarnM,rouf;h. in 
Flanders, jrained a yreat victory at ( liideiiarde. 
The fiueen siifferi'd great grief from the loss 
of her husband, to whom she was sincerely 
iithiehed. Meanwhile, it was evident that 
th«‘ Whig ininistvy was insecure. Once 
more Louis offered to tn-at. His terms were 
rejected ; ami Marlltorough won a bloody 
victory at Malplaqiiet. In 1710 important 
changes took place at home. Mi-s. Hill, now 
Mrs. Mashaiii, had completely supplanted the 
l)uchc.ss of Marlhorougli in the royal favour. 
The nation was weary of the war: and the 
injiKlieioiis prosecution of Dr. Saeheverell by 
the Whig mini.stry produced a violent outcry 
against them. Sundiulatid and (fodolphin 
were di8mis,sed, and Harley was entrusted 
with the formation of u Tory ministry. The 
conference at (fci'truydi'nberg resulted in 
nothing. In Spain tlu- allies gained victori«;s 
at Almeiiar.i and Saragossa, and Charles was 
once more established in Madrid ; hut these 
results wei-e neiitnilisetl by the defeat of 
Stanhope at Ihihuega. It soon became evi- 
dent that the new ministry had determined 
on a peace policy, and that* some of them, at 
all events, were willing that the Stuarts 
.shoiibl be restored. The chief event at home 
in 1711 was the formation of the South Sea 
(’ompany. Harley, now exceedingly popular 
on account of (tuiscaixl’s attempt to stall him, 
nipiilly opened negotiations for jicace. Marl- 
hoiouirh's campaiifn in the year was resultloss. 
On his retuni he was violently attac ked in 
Parliament, and deprived of his oftices. 
Twelve new jiei-rs were create<l, in order 
to “swamp” the majority in the House of 


Lords In 171i Oriiiomle wa.s placed in eom- 
maiil of the arinv. with instruetions to 
attempt nothintr. tlie conference was opened 
■a I'treelit. ami the teniis of peace weix' laul 
before the House. In .Tulv Ormonde separated 
from the allies. Marlborough quitted 
Kuirland in November, ami remained abroad 
until the queen’s death. ihe Ireaty u. 
I'treelit was siirmxl in March, 17DL Mean- 
wliile. the failing health of the queen made 
the siu'cessioii i|uestioii open. Harley xxas 
evidently unwilling to eoiisiiit to a rotuni of 
the Stuarts: but no such scriiiib's restrained 
St. John, now Vis<-ount liolingbroke. The 
r< modelling of the anny wa.s entrusted to 
Ormonde, but the seheine failed owing to the 
neirleet of Harliv to supply the iiee<-ssary 
funds. As a blind, liolingbroke introduced 
int«j the Heiuse a proposition that the Pro- 
testant sueei ssion was in no danger. The 
design of the Whigs to bring the Fdoetonil 
Prince over to Faigland was thwarted by the 
wise caution of (leorge, and by the evident 
dislike of the (pieen to such a step, lioling- 
broke now Rjiw that he must drive Harley 
from olliee ; and he therefore introiliieeil his 
Schism Pill, whieli Harley, who was of Low 
Church prineiides, could not support. He 
was acconliugly dismissed. FAerything was 
now in liidingbroke's favour, but his plans 
wer«' foileii bv the fatal illness of tin* queen. 
As she lay on’ her death-lied, sho was induced 
by a deputation of tlu- Coiineil to entrust the 
Lord Treasurer’s stall’ to Shrowsbury.iiow firm 
in bis at.aehmeiit to the house of Hanover. 
There is eonsidenible reason, nevertheless, to 
ladieve that Anne would have consented to 
her brother’s suei'es.sion to thi* thimie if only 
he would have changed his religion. 

Anne was very popular with the nation, 
but this, perhaps, was r.ithcr duo to the fact 
that she was tlie last of the dvnastv, which, 
in sjute of its faults, retained a strong hold 
on the sympathies of Knglishmen, than to 
any special merits of her own. She was a 
woman of somewhat narrow intellect, vio- 
lent prejudices, and weak judgment. Her 
strongi'St jiolitieal pa.ssions were devoted 
attaehim-nt to the Established Church, and 
dislike to the Whigs, whom she regarded as 
the enemies of legitiimu'v and of rovaltv 
itself; but, excejit when her juxqudiees and 
her obstinacy wen- roused, she had little 
strenirth of will, and was easily led bv her 
female favourites. While she was under the 
fascination of the Duchess of ilarlborough, 
she lent herself readily to the great .schemes 
of the duke ; when, subsequently, the in- 
fluence of Abigail Hill was completely estab- 
lished over her, she allowed herself with no 
less willingness to countenance the projects 
of Harley. Of taste and wit she had Utile, 
and she showed scarcely any eoneoplion of 
the grc'at intellectual movement which has 
rendered her reign an illustrious j>eriod in 
English literary liistory. She had, however. 
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some compensating qualities. Her private 
life was exemplary aiul excellent : she was a 
good wife and a devoted mother. Her long 
and much-tried friendship with her haughty 
favourite wa.s, at anv i-ate, a testimony of the 
goodness of her heart and tlie strength of her 
affections. “Scarce any person,” says I.ord 
Stanhope, “ ever endured more for a fiiend, 
or from a friend.” As applied to her private 
character, at least, the familiar appellation of 
“good” Queen Anne is, perhaps, not und<-- 
served. 

Boyer, and Buniet. H»«f. of his (hrn 

Tiia.s, both valuable, but both to be used with 
care, os Iteing the works of violent Whig par- 
tisaiis ; Maopherson, iiluart P<ipcr«; Coxe. 
il. iaoirs of Jlmlbocoiijh ; Mrs. Thomson. 3fc. 
moirs o/ <hr i>iic/ies« ly" 3frtrit*oron<^h, and of the 
Court of ilutm June, Private Corrrfi-ou- 

dvncf 0 / fhr J>uche*» of ifarlhorOH-jh, 1838; Oob- 
l>ett, Parliamriifai-y Hi>t. , W. Wilson, Life of 
Dtfoe, 1830; LuiniKjrty. Mnuoirfs; Tiudal’s R'l- 
i.iii* Ilii^t.of Kn‘j. ; Swift’sworkslesp.JoHinalto 
Strlin Jiejiury iufo the CotoUici of the Last ifmo- 
try, and ThoM.?h(s on the State of the Nation), and 
The History of the La.d Four Tear* of (^uecn yfiine, 
generully ascribed to him, lure the ablest ex- 
pression* of the Tory view ; xee also Torcy, 
ifi'moirrt; and Bolingbroke. Coirfspondriirr. 

There are good modem histories of England 
during Queeu Anne’s reign, by Lord Stanhope 
(1870). Mr. Wyon (1876), au<l Mr. T. H. Burton 
(18»i) ; and a sketch in Mr. Lecky’s Hi*f. oj thv 
Kiyhtrmth Cmlury. For Anne's iiersonal his- 
tory, evr Miss Strickland's Lites of the Quern* oj 
Enybind. [L. C. S.J 

Anne Boleyn, Queen, second wife of 
Henry Vlll. (/'. loO", was the 

daughter of Sir Thomas Boleyn, who married 
the I..adv Kliznheth Howard, daughter of tlte 
Duke of'Norfolk. She was in her youth Uiken 
]»v her father to the French court, but re- 
luniod in 1522. She is described as a little 
lively brunette, with long black hair and 
beautiful eyes. She was the object of much 
flii-httion in the English court, and Henry 
YIIL, beginning from idle gallantry, ad- 
vanced to an uncontrolUtble jMission for her. 
Honours and emoluments were^ showered 
upon her father. At last, in 1527, lleurj 
VIII. resolved to divorce Catherine that he 
might many Anne, whom he lodged magnifi- 
cently in his palace, 'flic momentous pro- 
ceedings to obUin a divorce were enlnpted to 
the cliarge of ^Vol-sey, and when, in 1529, his 
failure was manifest, his fall rapidly followed. 
Henry VIII. still pursued his efforts to obbiin 
a divorce, and meanwhile went about the 
country in company with Anne Boleyn. Thw 
created much indignation amongst the people, 
and the mode of life of the King and Anne 
BolejTi was generally regarded as dishonour- 
able. The vacillation of Pope Clement VII. 
had lasted too long for las firmness to be suc- 
cessful ; when, at the end of 1532, he issued a 
brief, bidding Henry to take back Cathenne, 
and forbidding him to marry Anne Boleyn, 
Henry VIII. had gone too far to retrace his 
steps. On Jan. 25, 1533, he was privately 
married, and the new Archbishop (CranimT) 
pronounced his divorce from Cathenne. Ihe 


maniage with Anne was th»n avowed, and 
confirmed by the archbi>h(ip, aiul the new 
queen was crowned in .iune. • hi Sept. < .-lie 
giive birth to a daughter, Elizabeth. Hut Aune 
Boleyn ha<l but a brief enp'vment ot the posi- 
tion for which she had waited so long. On 
January 7th, 153G, Catharine of Anigoji died, 
and ,Vnne Boleyn could not conceal her delight. 
iSliortly afterwards she bnmgbt into the world 
a dead child, to the king’s great disi))pidnt- 
ment, a.s he wished for a male hc-ir. He looked 
on Aime’s conduct witli suspicion. 'I'hc light- 
heartedness and hrilliaiu V wliich had once 
uttinelcil him now seemed to he enljiahle 
frivolitv. On May-day the king ahniiitly 
left some games at whicli he was pnsent 
with the queen, and on the next day Anne 
wa.s committed to the Tower on the eliarge 
»)f treason an<l adultery. Her brother, I^onl 
Hoehford, Sir Henry Nt»rri.s, Smeatoii .i 
musician, and Hreret<»n and Weston, gentle- 
men of tin? hedchamhi r, were appieliemU d as 
her aceompliees. Snnaton aiul Norris made 
some eonfe.ssions of guilt, hut it is hard to 
estimate lu»w far they were true. That Anne 
was frivolous, and had behaved with some 
indecorum, may he admitted ; hut opinions 
must continue to differ as to tho degree of her 
guilt. 8he was arraigned before a commission 
of twenty-seven peers, presided over by th(‘ 
Duke of Xorfolk. The evideiico of the con- 
fessions was regarded assuflicient for her con- 
demnation. Cmnnier was induced to declare 
her marriage null and, void, and on May IP, 
1536, Aniie Boleyn was beheaded. 

CaUndar of Slate Papereof Ilenrii VIIL, with 
Mr. Brower's lutrod. to voi iv. ; Froudo, Hist. 
of Eng. : Stricklaud. biff* of the Quccu.« of 
England, vol. iv. ; Liugard, H«#6. of Fiio., yol. v. 

[^1. C/.J 

Anne, Davghteu of Edwakd IV. (5. U75, 
rf. 1511), was married in 1495 to Lord Thomas 
Howard, son of the Earl of Surrey, by whom 
she had one son, who died in infancy. 

Anne, Davghteu of Htt iiAui), Duke of 
Youk {(/. 1475), was married first to Henry 
Holland, Duke of Exeter (q.v.), from whom 
she WHS divorced, and secondly to Sir 'Ihomas 
St. Leger. 

Anne Neville, Qveen (5. 1454, d . 1485), 

wife of Richard III. ,waB tho younger daughter 
of Ricluird Neville, the great Earl of W ar- 
wick. In 1470 she was betrothed (though it 
is doubtful whether she was actually married) 
to Edward, Prince of Wales, son of Henry > I- 
After his death at Tewkesbury, in 1471. she 
was sought in marriage by Richard, then 
Duke of Gloucester. Claience, who had 
married her sister Isabel, strongly opposed the 
match, and disguised her as a eookmaid ; out 
she was discovered by Richard, married ^ 
him in 1473, and bore him a son in H74. in 

1482 she was crowned queen with* Kichaixl. 

In 1484 her young son died, “an nnhappj 
death,” according to the Cpiitinuator of the 
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long survive him. dying on .Maicli Id. 148-). 

Cent CVovlai.-J ai.vn. . 1 he- of Kous. 
Hiill.au‘1 UolmslitHl ; Stneklniol, ii o; tmj., 

n.:',7i. [M. y.J 


Anne of Bohemia, fii KtN (/'. id'-b 

i;;>l wif.M.f Kicliard 1 1 ., tin- daugliUr of the 
Hinivror CharU s IV.. was inarmd to Kn hanl 
in H. r sw.d and gonth- disposition 

. iin-'d for h.r tin; titlo of “Good tine.-u 
AniK'. ' and h- r intlin nc o seems to have had 
SDiiii' effei't in mitigating the viol.-nee and 
disonh r of In-r husband's reign. It is said 
thit tho ennd rejiiisals taken on the Kentisli 
rcvolt'rs were discontinued at her iiitei* 
e. ssion ; and that the quanel between the 
king and the citi/fiis of London, which eiiU 
miivtt.<l in the riot of Lhfi, was Inriled by 
her iiM'iliation. In one instatn e only does her 
iiilluenci' ajipear to have been bad. She took 
an active part in attempting to bring about 
the divorce of tlie king's favourite, Di* Vere, 
Karl of O.xford. from his wife, who was eoii- 
n-'cted with s'-veral of the great noble 
families, in old* !- that he might marry one 
of her (ierm.in holies, •* the landgravine.” 
as Froissart calls her. Anne of Bohemia 
was saiil to be well versed in the liible, and 
to liavi* read it in a Buhcmiaii or Gor- 
man vi.T.sion ; and she and her attendants, 
Knglish and Bohiinian. are sii«l to have 
lookccl witii eon.sitlemble favour on Wiclif. 
'I'he pmseriptions of the “ merciless ” Par- 
liament of 1386 were specially directed 
against the ipiceirs atteinlants, and King 
Richard afterwards dielared, at the trial <if 
the Karl of Anuidel (see Slafr Truth, vol. i.) 
that thiMpioen wa.s three liours on her kin-es 
before the earl, plea<liiig with tears for the life 
of John Calverley, one of her esipiires. Tlieie 
is little doubt that the connection between 
Kngland and B<iliemia, brought about by 
Anne's marriage, must have done much to 
make the writings of Wiclif bettor known on 
the Continent, and especially in Gerinanv. 

IValsimrbam, , ii.4.^, 11‘J, 1.W, Ac. ; 

Strickluui), Vu 4 e>u 0/ i. Sill. r^. 1 t a 

[o. J . li. J 

Anne of Burgundy (<l. 1132) was the 
daugliter of John San.s I’eiir and sister of 
Pliilip the Good, Duke of Burgundy. Sin* 
was married in 1423 to John, Duke of Bed- 
ford 

Anneof Cleves,Qi'Etx (6. 1515, </. 1557), 
fourth wife of Henry VIII., was the daughter 
of John, third Duke of Clevcs, by Marie, 
daughter of William, Duke of Julich, Berg, 
'iiid Raveusberg. Anxious to secure for Eng- 
land the goodwill of the Schmalcaldic League, 
Thomas Cromwell, after the death of Jane 
^Seymour, proposed to Henry an alliance with 
the German Protestant princes by means of a 
iinrriag (4 with Anne of Cleves ; and the king, 
who was greatly pleased with a portrait 
he received of his intended bride, willingly 
lent himself to Cromwell’s projiosition. 


Linding at Deal Dee. 2(. 1539, Anne pro- 
ceeded to Roehester, where Henry Hrat saw 
her. Her le i-soii, liowever, failed altogether 
to come up to the expecUitions ho had 
formed fix»in her portrait. He called u 
touncil to con^ider if there was any possi- 
bihtv of getting out of the marriage on- 
gagemeiit to her without involving liimself 
Fn a ipiarrel with lier family. A sort of prior 
contract between Anne and Kraiieis, sou of 
the Duke of Lorraine, was. however, the only 
respectable objection to the marriage that 
could De raised ; and this, wben named to the 
Diikeof Clevi-s’s ambassadoi-s, was completely 
disimsed of by an ofb r on their part to i>ro. 
dnee a formal reiiuneiation of the contract. 
Ileiirv was therefore obliged to submit to 
the dista.steful marriage, which was celebrateU 
at (iieenwieh on January G, 1540. Tor a 
time Heiirv was able to treat his queen with 
a fair show' of respect; but after the o.xecutiou 
of Cioiiiwell, the original proposer of the 
marriage, he sought no longer to eoiicoal his 
feeling of aversion for her. The marriage 
was tinally annulled, and the decision 
to that eh'i-ct duly ralilictl by Parliaiirent, 
on throe ground.s, viz. (1) that she liad been 
previously contracted to the Duke of Lorraine; 
(2) that he, Henry, had not iiiicura'/t/ given his 
consent ; (3) that the marriage had never been 
coiisuiniiiated. As some consolation to Anne 
for this loss of position, it was arranged that 
she should be treated as an adopted sistor, and 
that she should enjoy the honoursof precedence 
next to the queen and the king's daughter. 
These terms, ami the further pi'omise of an 
annual settlement of £3,000, procured Aimo’a 
willing assent to the praposed ilivorco. She 
passeil the rcinaiiider of her days in England, 
where sho died at her palace of Chelsea, July 
16, 1557. By (iueen Mary’s ordora her fune- 
ral was solemnised in Weslmiiislor Abbey 
with regal splendour. 

Stryi>e, Mcmonala; Froude, Hisl. 0' Em. 

[S. J. L.] 

Anne of Denmark, Qvekx (5. 1574, d. 
1619), wife of James VI. of Scotland and I. of 
England, was the second daiighterof Fix'dorick 
TI., King of Denmark, and was married to 
James in 1589. Sho seems to have been at 
one time a Roman Catholic, and at her coro- 
nation as Queen of England she . refused to 
roecive the sacrament according to the riles of 
the English Church. But she took little part 
in politics, and the Roman Catholic party 
quickly found it was useless to hope for any- 
thing from her. With the exception of 
some occasional interference in the cause 
of a favourite, she seems to have contented 
herself with enterhiining the king and hia 
courtiers with balls and masques. She was 
never on very good terms witli her husband, 
and took great delight in making him jealous 
and exposing him to ridicule. She is reported 
to have been on rather intimate t<'rins both 
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\vith the Earl of Munay, who wiisassiissinatcd 
(it is suggested with the king's connivance) 
by the Earl of Huntley, and with .Uexandii 
Kiithven, brother of the Earl of Gowrie, who 
met with a similar fate. J he pleasantest fact 
that is recorded about her is lier intercessioii for 
.Sir Walter italeigh’s life. Her character has 
been very dilferently represented, but perhaps 
Hume's ’estimate, that she was “ a woman 
eminent m ither for lier viees nor her virtues,” 
is on the whole the fairest one. 

Strickland, Qiie<rii^ of /’nij. ; Jesse, Hem. oj 

(hfl Stuarts; Aikiii, Court of J-nnei 1. 

Annesley Case, dhiK (iTdd), arose out 
of a disputed cLiiin to the honoui-s and estates 
of the Anglesey peerage. Soon after the 
assumption of the title by Uiehard, sixth earl, 
James Anneslev, who professed to be the sou 
of I.A>rd Altham, elder brother of the carl, 
laid chiitn to the title and estates. 'Die 
claimant, who was popularly known as “the 
unfoilunate young nobleman,” stated that he 
hud been kidnapped in infancy by his uncle's 
orders, and sent to the American colonies. 
On November 11, 174J, he commenced aJi 
action against his uncle in the Irish Court of 
Exchequer. Th<‘ I'esult of the trial (which 
was said to have been the longest known up to 
that time) was that he gjiined a verdict, but 
made no further effort to obtain his title. On 
the dejith of Kichard. sixth eJirl, in 17bl, the 
light of his son Arthur to succeed him was 
disputed. The Irish House of Lords conlimied 
his title. The English House of Lords, how- 
ever, held that the earldom of Anglesey had 
expired with the father of this nobleman, 
who, however, continued to sit in the Iiish 
I’urliament as Viscount Valentiu, and was 
6ubse<{ucntly created Earl of ilountmonis. 

SJaJe Trial*, xvii. 1139, &c. ; Griitleman'* Ifajo- 
zinr, vol. zii>. 

Annesley's Case (1719) produced an 
important constitutional dispute between the 
English and the Irish Houses of I.onls. A 
suit for the posseiision of certain lands in 
Kildare, between Hester Sherlock and Maurice 
Annesley, had been decided in favour of the 
latter by the Irish Court of Exchequer. On 
apjx.'al, the Irish House of Lords reversed the 
decision. This might have been considered 
final ; but Annesley appealed to the English 
House of Lords, who affirmed the judgment 
of the Court of Exchequer, and ordered 
Annesley to be put in possession of the estate. 
The court made an order accordingly, but 
the Sheriff of Kildare refused to execute it. 
He was thereupon fined £1,200, and brought 
his case before the Irish House of Lords. 
That body resolved, after taking the opinions 
of the judges, that the final right of appeal 
from the Irish courts lay with them, and 
ordered the Barons of the Exchequer into 
custody for acting on the decision of the 
English House. 'Ilie latter, however, c-aused 
a Bill to he brought m (which passed by a 
majority of 63), asserting the infeiior jwsition 


of the Irish House of I.,<.rd>. and di [Jiiviiig 
it of all appellati- jui isdii tioii w lialso- \ ei . 
This Aet was a mere h ol povv.-i. im ilir 

Irish Lords had lre(juently eiili rlaue d both 
writs ot error and appeals in iquity. 

Pci.liamriilai i; i/ra(., vii. OJ'J lialluiii, 

Jfof., V., cliaji. xviii. ; Lcc'k>, ll-'!. "i l.'ii'i., n. 
lli». 

Annuities me certain sums of iiMUies 
paid ycarlv, and are ehargod upon tlio j)er.'«oii 
or personal estate of the in<li\ iituiil fioin whom 
tliey arc due. If an annuity is eliaryotl 
ui>on real estate it is called a r« nt ehaige. 
Before the reign of Anne the annuities 
which had been gianted by tlie (I'own as 
a reward for servi«is perlormetl, or tor otiur 
reasons, had been eharu<d upon tiio heredi- 
tary revenues, and it had hecui l>eld that the 
kiiiij had j)Ower, in law. to hind his siieeessors. 
On the accession of t^ueeli Ance an Ai t was 
passed to restrain the alienation of any i)or- 
tion of the hcredilaiy revimies ler a longer 
lariod than the life of the reigidni.' sovi r. ign; 
so that it became the jiraetiee to le-ciant 
annuities and peii.sions at the beginning 
of a fresh reign. On the establishment ot a 
civil list under Ucorge III., govevjiment 
annuities were charged on it instead of on 
the hereditary revenues ; and the indiscrimi- 
nate grunting of pensions by the ciown was 
cheiked by Aet of Parliament, 1782, tlie Irish 
annuities being regulated in 1793, and the 
Scotch in 1810. In 1837 the right of the 
crown to grant j.cnsions was restricted to 
£1,200 a yesir, and to “such persons as have 
just claims on the royal beueliccnce.” 'I'he 
system of granting annuities as a political 
bribe, winch had been much in favour 
under the .Stmirts, was done away with in 
170.), when holdew of government annuities 
were declared incawble of sitting in Parlia- 
ment, though the Aet was occasionally evaded 
bv the granting of secret pensions. The sys- 
tem of raising government loans by means of 
annuities began in 1692, when the “ Million 
Act’’ empowered the raising of that sum for 
the expenses of the French war by means of 
a tontine annuity, and several similar statutes 
were p^isscd during the war of Queen Aune’.s 
reign. During the Au-striau Succession and 
SevenVcui-s’W’ars, government annuitic.s were 
frequently gTJinted by way of bonus or pre- 
mium to the subscribers of government loans. 
In 1773 a measure was passed through tlie 
House of Commons, under the auspices of 
Burke, to enable the working classes to 
invest their savings in the pmylmsc 
of deferred annuities, but it was rejected 
hv the Lords. In 1779 the goveminent 
w’as authorised to raise £7,000,000 by an- 
nuity. “ I'he govenunent of that period, 
says' Sir. 'Walford, “was driven to great 
extremities for raising money ; nearly every 
session one or two Annuity Acts were^ paired, 
generally accompanied by a lottery. __ 
were ])a$sed on the subject in 1808, 1817, and 
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tJ>e l!i>t nanud. boitlts coii>olidiitiii 2 : ' 
an.l a’ln. iKiiii^' th.- law on -ov. mnn nt anmn- 

inanguraK.i the MsUin of ^'rantins? | 
annuities for ••^mall amounts through the . 
iiudium of Savings Ihiuks. I 

Mav. Coufil. %Valfor.rs inM.ru.ue I 

iKi.Ji./ roiitaiQS au elubonite ouil exhaustue | 
ai-ticlo. e.abn.ciui: boUi puU.c I’";:;;;*® i 

imities. Statutes t W . A: M . 
c. H; 48 Geo. HI., c. ItJ ; H. au.l l< \ ict., c. to. 

J . 1 /. J 

Anselm, St. (A. 110!)), Archl-ishop 

of Canterluirv, was bom at or near Ao»ta. Ills 
father, a vas’sil of Maurieiine, was a man of 
some wealth anti position, but of utitluiflt 
habits anti vioh nt tianpor. ho!i only fiilceu 
An.selm anlently Uesireil to enter the monastic 
life, but his fa'tlur refused his consent. A 
severe illness tlid not soften the old man, timl 
when his mother's detith removed tin* last 
barrier to the father's tyninny. Anselm crossed 
tlur Aljis willi a single attemlant to seek a 
career aiitl eseapit his father s oppre.ssion. He 
spent thri'c years in Ifurgundy. ami was theneo 
attnu ti ll to Normandy. After a sojourn at 
Avranches, where Lanfranc hail unee taught, 
Anselm removed to Hee, now tlourishiiig 
under I.,anfrane as prior. .Vfter a severe eoiu-sc 
of study and diseipline he took tin? vtiws, iit the 
agc' of twenty-seven. Three years later In; was 
fleeted prior on I>anfi-ane removing to Caen. 
His administration made Ilec inferior only to 
Cluny in general repute and superior to it iu 
Iciirning. Not only did Hec turn out great 
scholars, hut Anselm infuseil a high intelleetual 
tone into the wliole monastery. He now pub- 
lished his famous I’roialixjioii and Moiiolot/'wii, 
and in lOTS, when Herlwin tlied, was made 
abbot. This olliee h'd to sevenil visits to Mng- 
lantl, to look after the estates Bee had obtained 
from the Coinpieror. These visits madt* him 
widelyknown among all ehnsscs of Englishnn;n. 
He renewed liis connection with Lanfnme.now 
arehhishop, beeuine aetjuainted with Eadiner 
of Canterbury, his future biognipher, and 
established cordial relations with Earl Hugh 
of Cliesler. He had a good wort! to .say for 
English sjiints like Alphege when Lanfninc 

denied thiur claims to martvrdom. I>unfrane 

% 

died in 1089, ami everyone rt'cognised in 
Anselm tin* one man who couhl, lus at Bee, 
continue Lanfrane's work and keep William 
II. ill chock. But William kept the see vacant 
four years, to secure, with the rich temporali- 
ties, freedom from unpleasant advice. In 1092 
Anselm again visited England, very unwil- 
lingly, lest he should be accused of ambition, 
but overcome at la.st by the imjiortunity for 
spiritual consolation of Earl Hugh, now 
very ill. Anselm was still in England when 
a sudden illness stirred Bufus's sluggish con- 
science, and he resolved to atone for his past 
crimes by making the Abbot of Bee ureh- 
bishop. Anselm was almost dragged before 
the sick king’s bed, and after a show of resis- 
tance, ludicrous if not sincere, was positively 


forced to accept the oiliee. But if archbishop 
he would maintain all the rights of his church. 
Uiilv on William's promise to rcMgu the tom- 



soon recovered, relapsed into his old ways, 
and quarrelled with Anselm. Anselm s pre- 
sent of oOO marks was scornfully rejected as 
inadequate. His ilesire for the convocation 
of a council to check the tide of prolligacy 
and piofanitv was equally unheeded. At last 
William's refusil to acknowledge Urban, or 
to allow Anhclm to go to Uome to receive the 
pallium from that Pope, led to a definite rup- 
ture. The Great Uouncil of Hoekinghain failed 
to make Anselm give way to William; but 
the king ended the dispute himself hy secretly 
acknowledging Urbiin, and gelling from him 
Anselms paliium. 'I'lie fresh ditheulty of 
Anselm's refusal to accept it from lay hands 
was got over by his taking it himself from the 
high altar of’ his cathedral. But within a 
year William brought him before the Curia 
itegis on a charge of iujidiHiuately fulfilling 
his feudal obligations in the W elsh war. 
Anselm now appealed to the Pope, wrung 
from Uufus a lieeiiee to tnivel, and left Eng- 
land in Oeloher, 1097. William at once seized 
on the estates of his see. At Kome, Anselm 
soon fountl that Urban, though very friendly, 
was too wary to quarrel willi the English 
king. While in Italy he took part in two 
eouneils. At Bari he defendeil the double 
Proec'ssiem against the Greeks. At the 
Eutenin he shared in oxeommunieuting all 
concerned with the sin of hiy investiture. 
Tired of fruitless waiting, Anselm left Italy 
in the etuly summer of 1099, and lived chiefly 
at Lvons, till William's death and Honrv’s 
need of friends recalled him from exile. But 
though Henry hail urged Anselm’s immediate 
return, he rcH|uirod him before long to renew 
his homage, and ho agtiin ‘'invested” with 
his archbishopric. Thus the investiture con- 
test at laA crossed over into England, hut 
was conducted in a spirit diffenait from that 
displayc-tl hy (tregory VII. and Henry IV. 
Ansc'lin absolutely refused to yield ; Henry 
insisted on ])rerogative and precedent ; hut 
king and prelate always treated each other 
with the utmost courtesy. An agreement to 
refer the matter to the Pope led only to Pas- 
clial II. ’s strong support of Anselm; and ns 
Henrj’ would not give way, the primate wont 
into exile a second time, in 1103. In 1105 
Anselm felt compelled to threaten cxconv 
nmnication, but his ultimatum led to an inter- 
view and reconciliation with Henry, when 
the famous compromise was devised which 
Haifa generation later was accepted at Worms 
hy Pope and Emperor. In HOC Anselm 
returned. He gave canonical consecration to 
the bishops irregularly appointed during the 
rupture, and efficiently aided Heni'y against 
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the feudalists. He found time to compose I 
a treatise on the Agreement of Grace and 
rrede.stination with free Will. He died 
April 21, 1109, aged seventy-six, and was 
buried next to Lanfranc at Canterbury. Not I 
till the end of the fifteenth century did j 
he receive formal canonisation from the ( 


worst of popes, Alexander Vi. ; but long ! 
before this Dante had placed him in paradise 
among the greatest siiints of Christendom. 
Anselm’s personal character was lofty and 
pure. Hut the siiint in private life was also 
a churchman and a politician of high rank, 
the successful governor of a great abbey and 
greater see, and the author of the investiture 
compromise. He represented the highest \ 
idcitls of mediieval Christendom. His contest 
with William and Henry was to him a ! 
struggle for princii)le and divine law against 
mere force and worldiim-ss. That it involved ^ 
the subordination of budding mitionality to > 
dying cosmopolitanism, the subjection of the 
state to a spiritual tyninny as ruthless as that 
of William, could not be scon by Anselm, 

As the precursor of at least one side of i 
scholastic philosophy, Anselm has an equal 
claim to fame. Although his unsyste matic trea- 
tises becjime unduly neglected when brought 
into competition with theva.st and methodical 
tractates of the biter schoolmen, he, more 


than anyone else, gave that impulse to justify 
Scripture and the Church by reason and 
dialectic, which was the dominant idea of the 
most characteristic school of media-val philo- 
sophv. In the Monolj(/ion, he tried to 
"elicit from the necessity of reason, without 
the aid of Scripture, the idixi of God and the 
real foundation of it,” by recourse to the 
Platonic theorj* of “ ideas,” as expressed by 
St. .\ugu8tine. In the rronlogion h(* pur- 
sues the same line still further, and anti- 
cipates Dewairtes’ famous principle “ that the 
idea of God in the human mind necessarily 
involves the reality of that idea.” His C'»/r 
Dcm Homo attempts to establish a logical 
and nitional thcorj' of the Incarnation, and 
lias profoundly influenced all subsequent 
speculation on that subject. His crude 
realism passed away with the advent of more 
systematic thinking, but the impul8<j he gave 
remained permanent. 


The best editions of Anselm's works arc those 
of Dom Gerberon ( Paris, 1675) and Mijrne 
(Patrologiir Curtiw Comjdelm). Cur Dens Ifoino 
has )>eeD translated into English (Oxford. 1858), 
and the Monol'xjion and Protlo^ion into French, 
with coininents, in Bonchitte's BatwruibVme 
(Paris, 1842). Some of the 3fedi(atio« 
have been done into English by Dr. Pusey. 

Eodmer's Vita Anselmi and Ui*toria ^TorsDa 
(printed ip Migne, Patrolog., r. 156) are onr great 
sources for the personal and political career of 
Anselm. After lOO:} bis history is the history of 
the time, and much therefore can be got from 
the general authorities lor the period. They 
are fully and elaborately worked up in Mr. 
Freeiuaii’s H'dltam Rufu*. Dean Church’s 
Saint Anulm is the best general account of him 
in English, better than that in Dean Hook's 


Liew of lh( .Irchbi.'Jiops of Canterbury. Church’s 
preface enumerules the chief nuMleni \vorksou 
Anselm. Prufe.s.sor Hussc’s Anstlia vo» Caiitcr- 
bery is full iiud cureful. Professor Fniuck's 
work is shorter and more meagre. M. Charles 
de Kt'iuiisut’s Saint Aiu^tnie Jc Cauto.h<ry is of 
great iinjjortuuce. There ore other iiecounts by 
Mobler, Saisset, and Montaleinl>ert. An elalrt>- 
rate, though not altogether satisfactory, has 
been published (lH!5i| bv Mr. M. Knle. 

[T. I-’. T.] 

Anson, (-Jkouof., I.st B.iui>n /a 1097, 
1762), in 1716 became second licutoiiant 
of H.M.S. Hnmvshirt, and during the two 
following vears sailed untler Ailminil 
Byng in the Mediternincan. In 1721 
hi- attaini-d the rank of post - captain. 
He visited South Carolina, and founded 
the town of Anson (1733). In 1710 he was 
de.spatched with six ves.sels to sail rouiul Cajie 
Honi and rifle the shores of Peru. Beset by 
terrible storms, lie appointed the island of 
Juan Fernande/ as a rendezvous for his ships. 
Next scurvy broke out. The vessels at li-ngth 
arrived at the island, except the H'arjer, which 
was wrecked. The Spanish fleet sent to 
attack them was driven back into the Bio de 
la Plata. Foiled in his attempt to eateh the 
Spanish treasure ship, Anson siihd westward 
from America with the Cenhtrion. his sole 
remaining ship, and arrived at Spithead in 
June, 1744, alter an absence of three years 
and nine months, during which he liad cir- 
eumnavigiited the globe. He was at once 
appointed Bear-Adinir.il of the Blue and 
Commissioner of the Admiralty. In 17-16 
lie was made Vice-Adiniml. In the fol- 
lowing year he commanded the Channel 
squadron, and defoJited De la Jonquiere off 
Cape Finisterre. For this exploit lie was 
nised to the peerage. In 1749 he became 
Vice- Adiiiii-al of Great Britain, and in 
1731 First Commissioner of the Admiralty. 
He commanded at the de.sccnt on Cher- 
bourg in 1758. Anson’s talents were of a 
rather mediocre order, and scarcely bore a 
pro|K)rtion to the honours and success he 
attained. He was dull and somewhat un- 
ready in business, so that it was said of him 
after his famous expedition that he had been 
round the world but never in it. He was, 
however, a man of gieat coui-nge, coolness, 
and determination. 

WoldegraTe, ilemoir/i; An$on’» Koyiiyc, com- 
' pilc^ from bis papers soon aft«r bis reUirii in 
1744, and frequently reprinted; D. L. Purvis, 
j Etujluh Circumnavig»lor$, 1874. 

Alistnitll©r, SiK Bdheut (5. 1768, d. 
1809), was quartemiaster-genei’al to Sir Balph 
Abercrombv’s army in Kgypf» cam- 

I paign of 1800. In 1808 he went to Poriugal 
with the reinforcements for Sir Arthur « el- 
lesley’s division, and was present at the battle 
of A’imiera, in command of a brigade. In 
the subsequent campaign of this year he com- 
manded the rear-guard of Sir John Jloorc s 
army during the retreat. He died of exhaus- 
tion and fatigue, brought on by his exertions 
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tli' < <iriipaiL.'n. ih* '!•*>’ ‘‘rniy 

Hrriv«'^l ‘it ( (•! imiia. an‘l )ain<<l at that 

ritv l»v tht' siih’ hi" ( ntiniian*h r. 

^ % 

Xfl|»it?r» Hri/. 

Anti - Com - Law League. [C '>kn 

LaW'.] 

Antigua, tlir in.»t iiui.uifaiit of Uu- 

ulan.ls.was .iiscov. n.l l.yCoUnnlxis 

in 1 »'•;>. In I'ni-'an Kii-li5«h si-ttl'-mont was 
toun.l.'.l in thr i>lan.l Iw Sir 'riioinas Warn. r. 

furtliir iiillux of colonists from lirit.im 
fakinir place ii. KiC.:?, inwhii li roar a sji-ant of 
the islaii'l was ina'lc U) Lonl \\ illoui'liliN. In 
16<i0 it was iavaac<I l>y a French txp<'<Utu)n 
ironi Maitiiiiijiic. hut hy the 'riaaty of llrcla, 
in the vtiMi-vcar. was formally ccilcil to Itrilaiii. 

Ill ITin an insurrection cause‘l hy tin- inis- 
coniluet of the "ov«-rn»ir, ('olotiel Park, took 
place, and the L'overnor was slain; in IT'IT n 
propose d rehellion of ihem friocs was crushed 
before it caino t«i !lnythin^^ The cinatici- 
pation of the slaves' in 1S34 was cdfected 
without any of the disturhiinces which took 
place in .lainaica. In 1871 Antiu:na became 
part of the Federation of the Leewaril Islands, 
an<i is the resiiU-ncc of the j;overnor-in-chicf ; 
even la fort- that ilato it was a n prescntalive 
colony, its affairs hcinfr administertHi by a 
:'overiior, a ley:islitive council muninated by 
the crown, and an eh-etivc Icfrislalivo assein- 
Illy of fourteen members. 

B. E<lwar<l8, ImlUs ; R. M. Mar- 
tin, o/ hic Colon ic.-** vol. ii. | 

Anti^J&CObin, Tn k, was a inapaziiio 
established in Nov.. 17t>7, ami brouirht out 
weekly until the followinsr July, under the 
♦•ditoi-ship of William (liJford. The object 
of the paper wa.s mainly politic.'il, beins in- 
icnih'd to &itiriso the .lai-obin principles of 
the Fox Section of the Whi"S. The most 
distinguished of its contributors were .John 
Hookliam Frere and (It'orge Canning, the 
latter of whom was the author of the cele- 
bn»t< d storv of the “ Xee<lv Knife Grinder.” 
Thoii<;h its ohjeet was political, it contained 
much p-irody of the liteniture of the da>-, 
especially of Southey and Darwin, both of 
whom afforded fertile suhjectvS for Canning's 
wit. The Anti-Jarohiti as at first projected 
had hut a short lif*-. 'i'he fir'.t number was 
published Ntiv. 20, 1797, and the last on July 
9 in the following year. It was, however, 
continued on a new plan, with les.s of a political 
and more of a literary character, until 1818. 
Some of the papers that appeared in it have 
frequently been reprinted. 

Anti-Slavery Association. [Slavery, 

AnoLiTioN or,] 

Antrim, ALF.XAsnrn Mactonxei-i,. Shu 
Kaui. of (b. IG15, (i. 1699), was a Roman 
Catholic, and an active supjiortcr in Ireland 
of James TI. after the Revolution. He was 
sent with 1,200 men to occupy liOndonderrv, 
but the inhabitants shut tlie gates in his 


face and he thought it prudent to retire to 
f(dcrainc. At the battle of the Moyne his 
cavalrv tied, without striking a blow, laToro 
the cnemv. Ford Antrim was attainted of 
hi'di treason, but was subsequently included 
in the provisions of the 'I'reaty of Limerick, 
and hi-s honoui-s and otates were restored to 

him. 

Antrim, KA.vnAi. Ma(1>onnf.i.i,, ^Iaiojiis 
<ii (J. 1682 , was employed in 1641 togain over 
thc Irish armv. and he gieatly ingratiated 
l.imsclf «ith the Catholics. Though a Catholic 
and I Cavalier, he was eager to fight the I Ister 
rebels, .an<l off* red his aid to M..nroe who, 
h<iwcvcr. tna< hcrously seized him. and kept 
him a prisoner for light months, when he 
escaped, joined Owen O’Neil, and became one 
<if th«» Kilkenny Ci>uiuil, pretcmling that he 
wouM bring I'O.OOO men over to Kngland. 
The 1, >«0 men under Kolkitto who joined 
Montro>e in ion were sent by him. Clarendon 
sjivs of him that he was a narrow-minded anu 
vain man, and aspired to supplant Ormonde as 
a commander, though wholly unfit for the post. 

Chirou.lou, H.sf. 0 / Ike Jhkcllion ; Froude, 
Em'J. in IveUnvl 

Antwerp, The Svruendek of (170G), 
was an important advantage for the allies 
in the War of the Spanish Sueoossion. The 
town was the key to the Scheldt fortresses, 
an*l in fact eomiiianded the whoh> of Brabant 
ami West Flaiidei-s. “ It might otherwiso 
be ileseribed,” Kiys Mr. Burton, “ as repre- 
senting in enlargt'iiient the relation of its own 
citadel to the minor fortified works atUiched 
I to its walls, since it was the centre of converg- 
ence to a group of fortified towns hound to it 
bv an appanitus of dykes anti canals.” Maid- 
boi-ough was so convinced of its impoi'tance 
that he tt^rmeil his plans ng**inst it ” the 
I great design.” The fortress had previously 
been occupied by Boufllers, who had driven 
Optlam from it. After the battle of Ramillios, 

' Cadogan was sent to suimnon the town. 
Marlborough awaited the news with anxiety, 
as a siege would cause great delay. The in- 
habitants Were, however, to a man in favour 
of their new king, and the French were thoi'C- 
foro oompellcd to give up the town. For the 
remaimler of the war it remained in the 
hands of the allies. 

Coxe. MarlkeroM'ih ; Burton, Rrt«jn of Qiircn 
JniK*; Wyoii, Rfi'jn *>/ ,dmic. 

Antwerp, Expedition against (1809). 
[Walcheren Expedition.] 

Appa Sahib was the nephew of Ragojee 
Bhonslah [JlAHRATTAsJ),on whose death (1816) 
he became regent of Nagpore, in oonsequence 
of the idiotcy of the heir, Bas-swajeo. Being 
opposed by a powerful faction in the court and 
zenana, he turned to the English, and a sub- 
sidiary treaty xvas concluded May 27, 1816, 
which proviefed that a force of 6,000 infantry, 
and a regiment of cavalry, together with the 
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due pnjportion of :irlill‘Ty, should be subsi- 
dised by tiie Niiifpoie state at an expense of 
seven lacs and a half per annum ; and that the 
rajali should en^ige in no foreign negotiation 
without the concurrence of the Uritish govern- 
ment. On Feb. 1, 1817. Passwajee was slran- 
gled by order of Appa t>ahib, who immediately 
mounted the throne with the title of Madiijee 
llhonslah. Anxious to be freed from de- 
pendence, he entered into the Mahratta 
confederaev ag-ainst the English, while pro- 
fessing the most inviohible attachment to the 
latter. On hearing of the attack miide on 
5Ir. Elphinstone by iiajce Hao on Nov. -5, 
he inveighed against such perfidy in very 
strong terms, though at the same time he was 
preparing his resources for a treacherous 
attack on the English residency. This 
actually took place soon after, and was 
followed hy the gjillaiit defence of the Tubi- 
huldce hills by the British against the 
forces of Uie rajah, which terminated in his 
complete defeat. On DcC. 15 the Resident 
was able to require the rajah to surrender 
at discretion, on the understanding that hi.s 
throne would bo restored to him. He was 
restored to his dignities Jan. 8, 1818; hut 
again proving treacherous, was ojjco more 
dethroned, and died a pensioner on the bounty 
of Ruiiject Singh. 

Mill, Iliit. of India (Wilsou’s ed.), viii., ch. 
iv.— ix. 

Appeal of Treason. [Tkeasox.] 
Appeals to Borne. [Papacy.] 

Appellants, or Lords Appellant, 

was the name given to the nobles who 
in 1387 “appealed” of treason Richard II. ’s 
ministers, I)e Vere, Neville, De la Polo, 
Tresilian, and Bromber. ^^^len it was known 
tluit the king, with the aid of his sujjpoiters 
in varioii.s parts of the countrj* and the citizens 
of London, was attempting to resume the full 
exercise of his authority, of whicli he had 
been deprived hy the commission forced on 
him the prerious year, the Duke of Gloucester, 
with a hirg<i body of troops, marched to 
London, and compelled him (Nov. 17) to 
receive a petition of compbiint agfiinst the 
royal counsellors. On this proceeding he 
immediately fled. The Appellants exhibited 
the hill of impeachment in the Parliament 
which met in Fob., 1388, and, in spite of the 
protests of the ju^cs, it was cjirried. Three 
of the ministers had already escapwl from 
the kingdom ; but Tresilian and Bromber 
were arrested and put to death. The Appel- 
lants were five in number — the Duke of 
Gloucester, and the Earls of Derby, Notting- 
ham, Warwick, and Arundel. [Richard II. ; 
Gloicester, Thomas, Duke of.] 

Appellate Jurisdiction i« “the ju- 
risdiction exercised by a court of justice at 
the instance of a person complaining of the 


ilecision of anotlur court ciillod. in }iiiT<ncc 
to the court of appuil, tlu couit In low.’ Be- 
fore tiu* Norman Cmiqiu st no Miit < c iild bo 
carried to a higher tribunal until it liad bn-n 
first heard in tho llmidicd Couit; thtme 
an appeal lay to the .^hire Moot, and thence 
to the Witenagemot. which was the fiivtl eom t 
of appe.nl. I’ndev tlu- Nc.rnian kinirs, a]<iieaB 
were decided in the Curia IN-v'i:' : while tin- ap- 
]»(ul from the ordinary law courts undei lleiiri 
iJ. lav to tlie sovereign as the souiee of 
justice, and to the Concilium Oriiiiiariiiiii. By 
d«'grees, however, jictitions for redn ss were 
addres.*.ed to the Chancellor rather tlian the 
king: and in the reign of Edward HI. the 
Coiu-t of Chancery was constituted as a Court 
of Equity, but not of apjieal. 'Ihe Concilium 
OnlinantoH (aiul not the Coirniiine Conciliiiin) 
was for long the only court of apj cal ; by 
degrees its appellate jurisdiction passed to 
the House of Lords, whose jiower to hear 
common law appeals has nevc-r been (jucs- 
tioned. In 16(31. liowever, in the famous 
case of S/iirleif v. J-'iuj;/. the Commons denied 
that the Lords couhl hear ajija-als from 
equity; but this right, fir.st as.-erted in the 
reign' of Charles I., lias never been atUuked 
since. In 1358, the Court of J:xcliif/ncr 
Chumher was created as an intermediate 
court of appeal between the Common Ij(W 
Couits and the House of Loi-ds ; tlie powers 
of this court were exteiideil in 1585. and 
reconstituted in 1831. Tender Henry VIII., 
appeals from the ecclesiastical couits to 
Rome were forbidden under the jienalty of 
pratmunire, and appeals from the arch- 
bishops’ courts were declared to lie to the 
king in Chancery, who was to appoint Lords 
Jh legatcs of Appeals to hear appeals from the 
Admiralty, ecclesiastical, and baronial courts. 
In 1832 tliis api>elhitc jurisdiction was tnins- 
fened to the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council. By tho Supreme Court of Judi- 
cature Act (36 & 37 Viet., c. GO) of 1873, tlie 
appellate functions of this committee, and of 
the Court of Exchequer Chamber, wercti'ans- 
ferred to the High Court of Appeal constituted 
by that Act, with appellate jurisdiction from 
ail courts of common law and equity, and 
from the Palatine Courts of Durham and Lan- 
caster. The final appeal was still left to 
the House of Lords. [Chancery; Excheqceu 
Chamkeu; Lord.s, House of.] 

Reeves, Hi*(. of Eng. Luir ; Stephen, Com- 
mentaries; H. Broom, C<m<(. Hist, S P] 

Apprentices are persons hound by in- 
dentures to serve a master for a certain 
period, receiving in return for their services 
maintenance and instruction in their master’s 
craft. The system of apprenticeship in 
England is of ver}' ancient date, and probably 
was instituted as early as the trade gilds 
themselves. In mediceval times the principle 
of combination amongst members of ono 
trade was universally recognised, and in 
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ord. r to pia.tis,. any . raft it was "VI'p/Y, 
berom- tn--* .>£ . oinraiiy or i: M <•£ t at 

cntft Tliij< In .'dom was obtaitiod l>\ sc-i\ in_ 
an appronti.-ship ..£ ^o many >M-als; ami as 
Ihc munbrr of appr.-ntucs wlm h oacli ma>t« i 
was allowed to take was usually limited, a 
material check was plaed upon the luimhers 
of those who were pnvilef;ed to exercise ea< li 
ti-ade. Althouf<h the system of ai.pventice. 
ship existed in Knirland from about the 
twelfth ceiiturv. and is occasionally refcl red 

to in Acts of Parliament (r.^r.. 12 Kich, II., 
c 3). it wa-s not until that the faimuis 

Statute of Apprentices was passed. Pv this 
Act no person was allowed to <-xercise a 
trade unless ho ha<i pn-viously served a 
seven vears' apprenticeshij) to it. though 
the reUriction <lid not. of course. atVei-t 
trades whieh w«tc «‘slal)lished in Pnsiland 
after the passing of the statute. Ihis Act 
was found very burdensome, and although it 
wa.s judicially interpreted to apply only to 
towns, it was rejical. d in 1814 on the recom* 
inendalioii of a cominiltee of the House of 
Commons: some reservations were, however, 
made “ in favour of the customs and hy-l.iws 
of the city of LondtJii and of other cities, 
and of co'rponitions and companies lawfully 
eonstituted.” In 1001 it was enacted that 
the overseers of a jtarish might hind jiauper 
ehildnn as appnnli.-es until their twenty- 
lourth year, but in 172S thi' age was reduce.l 
to twenty-one. In 1H4.> an Act was passed 
wliich regulated the binding of hoys appren- 
ticed on hoarl vessels, such hoys to he between 
the ages of twelve and aeventei'ii. The t»-rms 
of appreiiticeshiji in Irtdand and Scotland 
were much les.s than in England, varying 
from five to three years, and in Scotlaml, 
says Adam Smith, “the corporation laws are 
less oppivssivo than in any part of Europe.'* 
Apprenticeship, though not now necess<try, 
cxci'jit in a few cases (as that of solicitors 
and the like), is frequently entered into by 
contract, the master being in all cases bound 
to provide necess-ary fo«id, clothing, and 
loilging. The apprentices of the Elizabethan 
und Stuart periods were usually th<‘ sons of 
yeomen or tradesmen, and. being forbidden 
to wear the genteel nipier, <-arried a stout 
bat or club. Hence the cry wh«‘n an uproar 
coinmemx'd of “ ’Prentices ! clubs I” From 
the time of the Tudors the ajiprentices of 
London were the special “chami)ion.s of mer- 
cantile jealousy arrayed against aristocratic 
arrogance; and arc to he found in alnui>t 
every London riot, until they were finally the 
conipierors at iIai>ton Moor and Naseby.” 

Maejiherson, AnnnI.i e/ Cominorcr. iii. 607 . 

[L. C. S.] 

Appropriation of Supplies. The 

successive maxims, the enforcement of which 
finally secured to the Commons the com- 
jilete control of taxation, were; (1) that the 
Purliainent alone could grant supplies, and 


{he Commons ahmo originate such gnints*, 

(2) that their petitions for redress must be 
answere.l befon- siijiplii s shoul.l be gninted ; 

(:p that the right to gi-mt imludes the right 
to decid<‘ the appropriation of the grant for 
definite purposes, and to demand the audit of 
its expenditure. The Parliament ot the six- 
tomtli Cfiiturv s;nv the two fonin r of those 
elaims constantly evaded hv the aybitniry or 
underhand action of the crown. Ihev he^n 
also to sec that theway tocounteia Ithis.andto 
eounteniet at the s;im<' tunc the extravagance 
or dishonesty of the minister of the crown, was 
hv putting; in lone the third elainu Ihis liad 
iK-en suggested in the auiy struggles of the 
thirteenth century; as in 123", when the 
crown offeri'd to' allow a committee of the 
(Heat Council to supervise the expenditure of 
the gnint then asked for. I'ho plan eomes 
forward again in 1202 and in 1200 : its iin- 
I)ortance, liowevor, was not yet realised. No 
ilouht under Edward 1. it was felt to he 
enough that Parliament alone should make 
giants, while under I'ldward 111., Parliament 
advanced to the jirinciple of redress before 
sup])ly ; y<‘t the principle of appropriation was, 
even in {hese reigns, jilainly exhibited in the 
custom of explaining to the country in the 
writ of summons to Parliament what the 
specific purpose was of the grant about to be 
demanded, whether for a French, a Welsh, or 
a Scotch war. or for tlefencc of the seas, or 
for protection ag.iinst invasion. Indeed, 
under Edward III. the grant was commonly 
stati'd to he made for this jiarticuliir purimse ; 
while in 1377 the gnint for defence of the 
seas is put by the Commons into the hands 
of the London citizens, Walworth and l*hil- 
pot, to expend; and in 1300 is clearly dis- 
played the distinction between the ordinary 
and the war expenditure, ti'ii shillings and 
thirty shillings respectively being allotted to 
each, out of the forty shillings tax on every 
.sack of wool. The principle thus established 
was fully accepted in the Lincastriau reigns. 
Tonnage and poundagi*, for instance, became 
the recognised appropriation for defence of 
the seas, as the household expenses were sup- 
posed to ho provided out of the crown lands : 
and Fortescue wished the pnncijde carried 
further, so that the crown lands should bo 
reKlecined, and inalienably set apart for such 
extraordinary oxjiensos as emlmssies, pensions, 
protection against invasion, vkc. It was, in 
fact, the increasing povertj-^f the crown that 
directed attention to the distinction of the 
various heads of expenditure, and the need of 
a strict system of apjiropriation ; and it was 
natunil, therefore, that when the crown, in 
Yorkist and Tudor hands, became wealthy 
as well as despotic, these distinc tions, and the 
apjiropriations among them, should be lost 
sight of. Parliament met but rarely ; ton- 
nage and poundage were granted for tho 
king's life : benevokmees filled up the royal 
coffers, alreadv enriched bv forfeitures; and 
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not till the reig^ of Charles If. is the con- 
trol resumed hy the old meiins — the first case 
being in 16Go, when a gnuit was made for 
purposes of the war alone. After the Kevolu- 
tion, ministers brought in annual estimates 
of the sums required under different heads ; 
and Fox’s resolution in 1781 would have 
effected this still moiv completely, by making 
it illegal to issue any moneys not appropriated 
by Parliament. This has now become a con- 
stitutional rule, and in the annual estimates 
the sums asked of Parliament are specifically 
appropriated to their seveinl pui'poses, and 
the Budget voted item by item. The prin- 
ciple has been completed by the reforms 
originated by Burke, which have reduced the 
Civil List to an amount fixed to meet the actual 
pci-sonal and royal expenses of the sovereign, 
and relieved him of many payments for 
national objects, so that Parliament no longer 
luis schedules of crown debts to pay off at 
intervals, and its strict rights of appropriation 
now extend over crown expenses as over all 
other heads of public expenditure. 

Sir John Fortescue, On the ifoanrcfiv of Frij- 
land; Gneist, Oa* Selj-gorcrnment ; Gneist, Ver- 
tcaltiin^^irecht ; P. V. Smith, The Englith Inetitu- 
tioM ; nud the Constitutioiml Histories of 
Stubbs, Hallam, and May. [A. L. S.] 

Aq^uaBlanca, Petek or (d. 1268), was 
one ^ the numerous foreign eccleaiastics who 
thronged to England in Henry III.’s reign. 
Tn 1240 he was made Bishop of Hereford, and 
was one of the most obnoxious foreign ad- 
visers of the king. He was driven from his 
see by the barons in 1262, and his goods 
were seqoestiated. 

Aquitaine, The Dvchy op, in the south of 
France, which comprised Guienne, Perigueux, 
Limoges, Auvergne, Siiintoiige, La Slarchc, 
Poitou and Gascony, besides smaller terri- 
tories, was first brought into connection with 
England by the marriage of Henry 11. 
with Eleanor, heiress of the last Duke of 
Aquitaine. John lost Poitou, but the rest of 
the province remained in the hands of the 
English king. By the Treaty of Abbeville, in 
1259, Aquibiine became a fief, held by the 
King of England as a vassal of the French 
crown. For a short while in Edward I.’s 
reign, Aquitaine was occupied by the French ; 
and one of the chief causes of the war with 
France in the reign of Edward III. was the 
attempt of Philip V'l. to regain possession of 
the duchy. In 1360 the Treaty of Bretigny 
once more secured Aquitaine to the English 
king, with the addition of Poitou, but not 
including Auvergne. But the renewal of 
the war brought defeats and losses on the 
English, with the result that in 1374 nothing 
remained to them of Aquitaine but some 
small pieces of territorj' round Bayonne and 
Bordeaux. Henry V. won back the province, 
only for his son to lose everjdhing ; and the 
final result of the Hundred Years’ War was 
HIST.-3 


the incorporation of Aquitaine info the 
French kingdom. 

Freeman, Hii(oric<il Geojra^Jrj. 

Arabella Stuart, Lai>\ ifilo). 

was the daughter of the Earl of Lennox, 
brother of Lord Danilov. Thus she was fir.<t 
cousin to James 1. and great-graiiddaughtor of 
Margaret, daughter of Henry VIl. During 
her early life, (iueeu Elizabeth often .<poko 
of Arabella as her jiossible successor, in casi- 
James did not conduct himself according t<> 
her SJitisfaction; and though on Eliz.ibeth'.s 
dciith James I. succeeded to the Engli>h 
crown without oi>position, there were soim* 
who maintained that Ai-abellu, having been 
bom in England, had a better title to tlie 
crown than James, who was an alien. [Srr.vuT, 
Family op.] One of the objects of the 
Main Plot would seem to liave been to 
depose James and place Ambclla on the 
throne, though it is very improliable that 
Anibella herself knew anything of the designs 
of the conspirators. She continued to live at 
court till 1610, when, conti-arj' to the king's 
wishes, she privately married Sir William 
Seymour, afterwards Mai-quis of Hertford, 
and a member of the Suffolk branch of Iho 
royal family. This union of two possible 
claimants to the throne was regarded by 
James with great apprehension ; Seymour 
was at once sent to the Tower, ami AniUdla 
confined at I..ambetb, to be shortly after 
conveyed to Durham. While on her way 
thither she managed to escajK;, and took ship 
for France, her husEand having got out of 
the Tower and fled to Ostend. But before 
Arabella could roach Calais, the vessel was 
captured, and she was committed to the Tower. 
Her reason gave way, and after four year's’ 
imprisonment she died. Her character was 
remarkably amiable, and she never appears 
to have engaged personally in the intrigues 
carried on in her name. 

Jesse, Memoirs of the Sluarts; S. K. Gardiner, 
Hurt, of Eng., I603~I6^i. 

is a division of British Buraiah, 
lying along the eastern coast of the Bay of 
Bengal, extending from Chittagong to Cape 
Negrais. The district at one time belonged 
to the Moguls, and was subsequently partly 
in the hands of the Portuguese. In 1783 it 
was conquered hy the Burmese, by whon) it 
was ceded to the English, as a result of the 
first Burmese War in 1826. 

Arskgon. [Spain, Relations with.] 

Arago&f C.atheuine of. [Cathekixe.] 

Arbutlixiot, John, M.D. (5. 1667, rf- 1735), 
author, wit, and physician, the son of a 
Scottish Episcopal clergyman, after taking 
a medical degree at Aberdeen University, 
came to London in search of a fortune. 
He acquired some literarj' reputation by a 
criticism of Dr. Woodward’s Account oj 
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l,u D-h'Or, iUi.l T, of (!rccw„, Roman, ami 
Jcnsh Af^asarrK and Co^,a ^^Olk 

of c'onsi'lcniMc Jvsouivli. About 1*04 .icti- 
dont throw lain in the way of rr.me Ucor||. 
of Denmark. (4oern Anne 6 husband ami 

lo> i.ecame tl.f (lueeirs idiysieian and tli-' 
intimate friend of the foremost po htieal 
writers of the Tory l*=‘riy. In 1- 12 he 
wrote a political alle{^ory. nc IL^tonj of 
John Hall, which l^laeaulay calls the ino.t 
Immorous jKditieal s;itire m our laiiffua^e. ll> 
..biect was to throw ridicule on the ^\ ar of 
the Spanish Succession, and he represents 
.John Bull, the Enijlishman, Nick Frog* the 
l-Tcnehman, and Tx)uis Baboon (Bourbon), the 
Spaniard, as tr.tdesmen siiuabbhng over a 
lawsuit, Marllmrough being the Attorney 
Hocus, who tries to prolong the contest. On 
the death of (iueen Anne, in 1714, Arbuthnot 
joined Swift, Tope, and other Tory men 01 
IctlcTS, ill founcling t)io ScriblcTUS C lub, the 
object of which was to chastise litcmry quacks. 
The first book of their uncompleted work, 
TJtc Mimoirfi of Mayltnas Scrihlerus, was un- 
doubtedlv bv his pen, and it is a very fine 
piece of light s;itire. Arbuthnot wrote besides 
many works on medical subjects, which luoi 
great reputation in their day. 

Arhiithuot, .MisctUniifOiw Iforlw, 1770; Scott, 
Life of Sifi/t . 

Archbishops. The territorial extent of 
an archbi>hop’s authority is called a province, 
from the name of an ailministnitive division 
of the Komau empire. Archbishops do not 
form an order ajvirt from bisbop.s. An arch- 
bishop in England has a bishop’s authority 
within his own diocese, and is also chief of 
the clergy, and has power to correct the 
faults of bishops throughout his province. 
When, in 597, at the bidding of Gregory the 
Great. Augustine was on his way to England, 
he received episcopal consecnition at Arles. 
The design of Gregory was that there should 
be two metropolitan secs in England — at 
London and York — following the twofold 
division of the Homan province. Augustine, 
however, dwelt at Canterburj', which thus 
became the se;\t of the southern metropolitan. 
England was not wholly converted from Kent. 
Different missions succeeded atvarious dates in 
the kingdoms into which the land was dirided, 
and in consequence a danger arose from lack 
of unity in the Church. From this she was 
saved by Archbishop Theodore (668 — 690). 
His plan was that there should be only 
one archbishopric, and ho gathered all the 
bishops together in one svnod. After his 
death his scheme perished. Pope Gregoni-’s 
plan was revived as more in accordance with 
national feeling, and in 735 the see of York 
was made an archbishopric. Offa, King of 
Jlercia, simibtrly attempted to give expression 
to the brief period of lUercian supremaev 
by setting up a third archbishopric at Lich- 
field, which Listed from 787 till 803. In 


1143 Heiirv of Blois, Bishop of the royal city 
of Winchcsler. applied to Pope Innocent II. 
to convert his see into anaixhbishopncand nd 
liiiu of the authority of Canterbury, but did 
not obtain his object. Before the Conquest 
the archbishopric of Y'oik was below that 
of C'anterburv in dignity. In 1093 Thomas 
of York objected to the title of Metropolitan 
of Great Britain being ajiplicd to the Areh- 
bi'ihop of C-anterburv. The objection was 
held good. The Archbi^hop of Canterbury 
w.is declared to be Primate, first in rank, but 
York was and is also a metropolitan sec, 
though the Arclibishop of Canterbury has 
the title of Primate and Metropolitan of 
all England. In 1119 Thurstan of Y'ork 
defeated an attempt to make him profess 
obedience to the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
The Welsh bishops owned the authority of 
Canterburv. An unsuccessful attempt was 
made in 1109 to restore to St David’s the 
archicpiscopal diiniitv which it had in the 
time of the British Church. Until 1152 the 
Irish bi-^hops received consecration from the 
Archbishop of Canterbury ; ami in the twelfth 
century his authority in Scotland was dis- 
puted liv the Archbishop of York, until, in 
1188. the Scotch Church was made imme- 
diately dcpciulcnt on Home. The Archbishop 
of Canterbury had a kind of patriarchal au- 
thority, and .\rchbishop Anselm was greeted 
by Pope Urban II. as the Pope and Patriarch 
of a second world. His jmsition in tho state 
was one of gi'cut importance, and he has always 
stood next after the sovereign, whom it is his 
dntv to crown. The right of electing the arch- 
bishops pertains, as in the case of bishops, to 
the Chaptoi*s of their churches. The dignity 
of the see of Canterbury caused frequent 
interference with the right of the monastic 
Chapter of Christ Church. A voice in the 
election was claimed by the suffragan bishops ; 
hut their claim was disallowed by Innocent 
III. The crown interfered oftoner and more 
directly in tlio appointment of one who was 
its constitutional adviser than in the case of 
other elections. The Pojic managed in many 
instiinces to secure the election of his nominee. 
His influence was insured (1) because it was 
held necessary that tho archbishops should 
receive from him the pall, an eccdcsiastical 
vestment, without which an archbishop did 
not consecrate bishops ; (2) and because (in 
later times) the Pope also gmnted to tho 
archbishop the authority of a U^aU. Tho 
right of the Archbishop of Canterbury 
to the legatine commission was asserted 
by Archbishop Anselm, and finally gained 
by Archbishop Langton in 1291. This 
right did not preclude the visits of special 
legates a latere, hut it was an infringement of 
it to grant a permanent legatine commission 
for England to any one else, as in tho case of 
Henry Beaufort, Bishop of Winchester, since 
theArehhishopof Canterbury was7f9rrf«« natut. 
The Archbishop of York also had the pall. 
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and from about 13-50 the legsttine commission. 
The provincial jurisdiction of the archbishops 
was exercised in their i’coi cHCifl/ Courts. The 
judge of the Provincuil Court of Canterbury 
was the Official Principal. In the Court of 
Arches, so called because held in St. Mary 
le Bow (de ^Ircubus), the Dean of Arches 
exercised the archbishop’s jurisdiction over 
certain peculiars, or parishes exempt from the 
ordinary episcopaljurisdiction. As the offices 
of Official Principal and Dean of Arches were 
usually vested in the same person, the Court 
and Dean of Arches came to be inexactly 
spoken of as if they signified the court and 
judge of the archbishop’s provincial jurisdic- 
tion. The final appeal from this court lay, 
after the breach with Kome, to a body called 
the Iliyh Court of Pelajates (2-5 Henry VIIL, 
c. 19). By 3 and 4 Wm. IV., c. 41, the 
appellate jurisdiction of this court was con- 
ferred on the Judicial Committee of the Pricy 
Council. The office of Official Principal, both 
of Canterbury and York, is now, by the Public 
Worship Regulation Act (37 and 38 Viet., c. 
85). merged in that of a judge appointed by 
the archbishops, subject to the approval of the 
Sovereign. This judge exercises the provincial 
jurisdiction of both archbishops as the Official 
Principal of the Arches Court of Canterbury 
and the Chancery Court of York. The arch- 
bishops summon and preside over the pro- 
vincial synods or Convocations (fl-v.). [tor 
Archbishops of Dublin, St. Andrew’s, &c., see 
Iiiisn CnvucH ; Scotland, Chcmch ok.] 

Had dan and Stubbs. Council! ond Eccl. Dofw- 
mfnt$ (18C9-71) ; Bede, Hist. Eccles.; Eadiner, 
HUi, ivor. and YxtaAtMlm. ; T. Stubbs, Eborac. 
ArchUviMc,; Hook, Lives of the of 

Cfint^rOury; Pbillimore, EccUe^ Late; Brice, 
Piitlic Worehip: and cfc^. Report of Royal 
Commtaaton on Ecclesiastical CourtSf U 
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Aecbbishofu op Cantcbbuet. 


587. — Auifust ine. 
0r>4.^LaureDtius 
^19.~Mellitus« 

824.^ Justus. 

827.— Honoriufl. 
655.— TrithoxuL 

(Deusdedit)i 
668.— Theodore. 
683.— Briht weld. 
731.— Tatwin, 

735. — Notbelm. 

759. — Bretrwm, 

760. — Joenbert. 
793.— Ethelhord. 
805.— Wnlfred. 

832. — Feolo^iltL 

833. — Ceolnotb. 
870.— Ethelrcd. 

8 ^. — Plefrmuod* 
914.— Athelin. 

923.— WuUbelm. 
942.— Odo. 

960.— DuDstoxL 
9^.— Etbelgor. 
990.— Siric. 

9^.— Alfnc. 

1005.— Alpbe^e. 
1013.— Alfstaa. 
1020.— Etbelnotb, 
1038.-EEdfrige. 
1051.— Robert 


1052.— Stigand. 

1070.— Lanfranc. 

1093.— Anselm. 

1114.— Ralph d’Escures. 
1123.— William de Cor- 
beuil. 

1139.— Theobald. 
il62. — Thomas (Becket). 
1174. — Richard. 

1185.— Baldwin. 

1193.— Hubert Fitz- 
Walter. 

1207.— Stephen Langton 
1229.— Richard of 
Wetherslied. 
1234.— Edmond Rich. 
1245.— Boniface of 
SaToy. 

1273.— Rob. Kilwardby. 
12^.— John Peckham. 
129*1.— Rob. Winchelsey. 
1313.— Walter Reynolds. 
1328.— Simon Mcopbam. 
1333. — John of Stratford 
1349» July 19.— Thomas 
Bradwardine. 
1349. Dec. 20.— Simon 
IsUp. 

1366. — Simon Langbam. 
1368.— Wnu Whlttlesea. 
1375.— Simon Sudbury* 


1381.— Wm. Courtenay. 
i:il>0.— Tbos. Fitzalun. 

Roger Waldeu. 
1411.— Henry Chicbvley. 
1443.— John StalTord. 
14oJ.— John Kemp. 
1454.— Thos. BourcUier. 
14.^6.— John Morton. 
15(»1.— Henry Dean. 
15g3.— Wm. Warham. 
loil.— Thos. Cranmer. 
1556.— Reginald Pole. 
1559.— Matthew Parker. 
1576.— Edmund Grindnl. 
loW.— John Whitgift. 
1604. — Bichrd. Bmicroft. 
1611.— George AbWt. 
1633,— William Laud. 
1646—1660. See Va- 
cant. 

1 G 60 .— Juzou. 
16®.— Gilbert Sheldon. 


Pi78.. 

1091. 

1695.- 

1716.- 

1737 

1747. 

1757. 

175K. 

1768. 

17K1. 

1828 . 

184^. 

1862 . 


1868.- 

IbSl.— 

1897.- 

1003— 


-Wm. Sa!»cr<)ft. 
John TdlotHou. 
-Tbo^. Ten i sou. 
-Williaui Wake 
-.K»lin PfUtfi* 
-TiiomiLH HurniiK- 
-MatlLcwHutton. 
“TlloUiJ^ Seeker. 
-Fre<b Cornwallis. 
-John Moore 
-Charles Maniiers 
Sutton. 

-Wilhaiu How ley. 
-Jn. Binl Sumner 
-Charles ThoUias 
L^mgley 

Arcliihuhl (.amp- 
liOll Tait 

Ed. WbiteBciison 
Fredk. Temj'lt.*. 
Rnmlall Tiionnn. 
Davi Unv. 


Abcubisucps of York. 


— PnuUnus- 
— Ccaddu (Chad). 

— Wilfrid (dep. 678; 
restore^l 686— 
692). 

— Bosa. 

—John of Bercrley . 
—Wilfrid. 

— EgJ^ert. 

— Ethelbert (or 
Coenu). 

— Eanbnld. 

— Eanlold. 

—Wulfsy (Will- 
fius). 

, — Wigmund. 

,— Wmfbere. 

— Ethelbald. 

— Redevuhl. 

— Wulfstan. 

— Oekytel. 
—Oswald. 

— Aldtdf. 
—Wulfstan. 

— Alfric. 

— Kinsy. 

— Ealdred. 
-Thomas. 
—Gerard. 
^Thomas. 

— Tlmrstan. 
—William Fitz- 
Herbert. 

—Henry Munlac. 
—Roger de Pont 
r£?£ciue. 

—Geoffrey Planta* 
genet. 

1215,— Walter Gray. 
1256.— Lewall Bovill. 
1258.— Geoffrey Ludbam 
1266.— Walter Oiffard. 
1279.— Wm. Wickwan. 
1286.— John Bo main. 
12£«.— Henry Newark. 
1300.— Thofl. Corbridge. 
1306.— Wm. Greenfield. 
1317.^Wm. Melton. 
1342.— Wm. de la Zouch. 
1352.— John Tlioresby. 
1374.— Alexndr. Neville. 


625. 

664. 

669. 


678. 

705 

718. 

734. 

767. 

780. 

71i6. 

808 


637 

654. 

900 

921. 

931. 

958 

972. 

995. 

1003. 

102:^. 

1051. 

1061. 

1070. 

1101. 

1109. 

1119. 

1143. 

1147. 

1154. 

1191. 


I 


l.%8.- 

1307.- 

14^»7.- 

1426- 

1452,- 

1404- 

1476.- 

1480.- 

1501.- 

150S.- 

1514.- 

1531.- 

1545.- 

1555.- 

1561.- 

1570.- 

1577.- 

1580.- 

1595.- 

1606.- 

1628.- 

1628.- 

1632- 

1641.- 

1660.- 

1644.- 

1683.- 

1688.- 

1691.- 

1714.- 

1724.- 

1743.- 

1747.- 

1757.- 

1761.- 

1777.' 

1808.- 

1847.- 

1860.' 

1863. 

1891. 

1891. 

1008. 


•Tlionms Anuidel. 
'Kuberl Wuldby. 
•Henry Scro|H.*. 
•Henry Bowel. 
-John Keuip 
-Williaui Bo<db. 

• George N»*ville. 
•Laurence Booth. 
Tlio.<. Hfdheihain. 
•Tliouias 

•Christphr. Baiu- 
bridge. 

-Thos. Wolscy. 

•E<l. Le.1. 

-Hobt Holgalc. 
-Nicholas Ilcath. 
-Thomas Yonn^. 

• Edmund Giindal. 
-Edwin SainSys. 
-John Piers. 
-Matthw. Hutton. 
-Tobias Matthew, 
-Geo. Montuigne. 
-Sam. Uarsiiett. 
-Richanl Neile. 
-John Williams. 
-Accepted Fre- 

wen. 

-Richard Steme. 
-John Dolben. 
-Thos. Lamplugh. 
-John Shurjie. 
-Williuiu Duwi>s. 
-Lancelot Black- 
bum. 

-Thomas Herring. 
-Matthew H uttou. 
-John Gilbert. 
•Rbt. Druniinond. 
-Wm. Markham. 
-Edward Vernon. 
-Tbos. Mnsgravc. 
-Cbarlee Thomas 
Longley. 

-Wm. Tbomsom 
-Wm. Connor 
Mugcc. 

-Wm. Dairy in pie 
Maclagaii. 

— Cosiuo Goidon 

Ung. 


Stici’um ylii^jhV^inKiii, 


Sec Bp. Stubbs, Rcy 
Oxford, 1858. 

ArcMtectare. In EngUmd there uro 
many remains— chiefly of a scpulchml elm- 
racter— of the people who dwelt m the luiid 
before the coming of the KoinJins. 
pro-historic relics may bo roughly chissihcd 
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,,K (1 ' up- 

n<r}it . - < ' li'. "> cfui- 

.sistin;: <'t .-upiioit'-'l l.v oth.T.s. 

IS ,ii Kif^ < "tv n-'M Miiulstonr; 

’ ;5 . Avt-lmiv. 

;n..l M'i.' ''“’1 

I’liiritli; (4) "Olong; «>r roumU 

wlui,h of uioiiii'l.s •'•f '-aith (.''Utainins^ 

sci.ul.lnal cliaml-i'- Th.>.- barrows mv 
ov- r tlir conntrv. but aiv "oii.-rolly 
fonivl on nioorlajiil. thrsi-. tlure aro 

ti. Ill'S of l.iko ilwflliiii'S — hou'cs built on 
wooib'ii 1 latfiiiiii'< support'''! by piles tlriven 
iiit') thi- bottom of lake', aeec'sible by planks 
from til'' mainland. There are also traces of 
seiilptuic'l ornaments on boiil'lei^TS of stone, 
whii li aie espec ially fre<pii'nt in Xorthumber- 
1 iii'l. riu'ie are, aijain, earthworks ot eamiKj 
and the f.iiindations of fortifii 'l \illa!;es to be 
lonii'l in inanv places amongst the hills. 

Will'll til.' Uoinans came to liritain they 
brought with them the ait of buihling in 
Slone, 'i'hey built towns .and house?, which, 
liow.'Ver, w.Te all destroyed, though the sites 
of Ibuuan villa', llu-ir mosaic pavements, the 
hvpoeaust.', or cellais with tlues to wann the 
house, may he still traced in many places. 
Ibil tlie gie.itest memorials of Ibnnan luubU 
ing ai'* tlii'ir military woiks, especially the 
gr<' it wall extending from the Tyne to the 
Solway, whose course may still be tnieed. with 
its inilitarv stations an.l remains of build- 
ings outsi'le. The station of llousesteads, 
ni-ar U'-xham, has been cailled “the English 
I’ompeii.’* After the deinuture of the Homans 
the English eomiuest tlrove tlie Britons from 
the cities, whi.'h fell into dee.iy. The English 
themselves lived in villages, in houses built 
of clav. or wood, or wattles. After their 
eonvi'ision to ('hn.stianity they began to 
build churches, of oaken planks, sometimes 
covcre'l with lead. Benedict Biscop, a 
Northumbrian thegn, went over to Cxaul and 
brought back workmen, who, at the end of 
(he seventh century, built a stone church, or 
basili'.i. for the monastery of Wearmouth. 
Wilfrid followeil, and huilt churches at York 
and Hexham, remains of which may still be 
seen. Still, before the Norman Conquest 
architecture did not make much advance in 
I'higland. Stone towers were built with 
wooden naves, and the remains of what is 
called Saxon architecturo are few. The tower 
of Earl’s Barton Church, in Northamptonshire, 
is one of the nio.st imiKirtant examples. 

'I'he Norman Conquest gave the signal for 
a groat age of ecclesiastical architecture in 
Englaml. Vast cathedrals were built in the 
massive, round-arched stylo which bad gra- 
'liially develope'l from the Roman construc- 
lious, and which is known as Ronuinesque 
or Norman. Uf this style, very striking 
specimens are the cathclrals of Norw’ich, 
I’eb'iboroiigli, and Ely, and 5Ialmesbury 
Abbey. The catliodnil of Durham shows aii 
attempt at einaucijKition from the traditions 


of the Norman buildei-s. The introduction 
of the pointed arch, which was probably tirst 
emploved in rebuilding the e<ist end of 
Canterbury Cathedral after the tire m 117-1, 
made a great change in arc'liitectur.il con- 
struction. The activity in the way of chmch 
building in the north, as shown in the York- 
shire abbeys, still further developed an 
English style of arehiteetui-e. which tirst made 
itself manifest in Lincoln Cathedinl (1200), 
and Salisbury (1220— 12.3S). This style, which 
is known as the Early Engli.sli, is remarkable 
for its lancet windows, which are cither single 
or groujH'd in graceful designs. Ihe increase 
of Hie u.sc of painted glass us a necessary part 
of church deconition led to an adoption of 
I'rench priueijiles and the introduction of 
geometrical troccry, which marked the archi- 
tecture oi the reigns of Ed>vard I. and 
Edward II. Tim Angel Choir at Lincoln, 
the abbeys of Tiutern and (lainsborough, 
and the chapel of Morton Collog<‘, Oxford, 
may be given as c.xainplos of the progress of 
this geomelricjtl style. It lasted, however, 
but a short time the restlessness which 
marked the v«‘ign of Edwaixl III. was ex- 
pressed in the desire for new inventions, and 
geometricul tnieory g:ive way to tlowing or 
eurvilincal tracery of the style that is called 
Deconited, siieeiinens of which may be seen 
in Carlisle Cathedral. It would seem that the 
vagaries of the Deconitetl stylo awakened a 
reaction. In the tlowing tracery strength and 
construction were alike lost sight of, till the 
Perpendicular stylo was hailed with delight 
as being sounder. This stylo was first made 
])opular by William of Wykeham, in his build- 
ings at Winchester and at Oxford, and pre- 
vailed for above a century, during the four- 
teenth and first half of the fifteenth centuries. 
Its characteristics were a stern regard to tho 
needs of construction. Straight lines ran 
from the bottom to the top of tho window, 
which was reganled as merely u frame for 
painted glass. Regularity and proportion 
were everywhere insisted uix)n, and fancy was 
no longer allowed a jilace. Tho chapel of 
King’s College, Cambridge, is a good example 
of the Perpendicular stylo, but there are 
many instances to be found in every locality 
of a style which w’as so long in use. 

The development of ecclesiastical archi- 
tecture was the chief feature of this period. 
England produced no great municipal build- 
ings. The towns did not rise to the same in- 
dependent position as that which fostered the 
development of mnnicipal architecture on the 
Continent. Tho dwellings of the barons were 
militan* fortresses, and wore at first reproduc- 
tions of the casth-s of Normandy. Castle-build- 
ing, however, soon became an eminently Eng- 
lish art. The massive keeps of the Norman 
castles were suiToun<led by curtain walls con- 
necting one tower with another, .and wearing 
the whole pile into a .strong and picturesque 
I mass of buildings. In the reigns of tho 
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Edwards these castles assumed their largest 
proportions, and their remains arc to be seen 
most clearly on the ^Velsh and Scottish 
marches. Some may be tinced in ruins, 
others have been altered into modern dwell- 
ings, but still retain many of their ancient 
features. The castles of Alnwick, Berkeley, 
Chepstow, Kenilworth, Warwick, Rochester, 
and Windsor are amongst the most striking 
examples. Another class of mcdimval build- 
ings peculiar to England is found in the 
colleges of Oxford and Cambridge, and the 
schools of Eton and Winchester. Taking as 
their model monastic buildings, the architects 
adapted them to the conditions of secular life, 
and built qjiadrangles round the chapel and 
common hall. The great hall was, moreover, a 
feature of the castle, and received the greatest 
architectural care,i>arlicularly in the construc- 
tion of the roof. The halls of the royal pabices 
of Westminster (Ricliard II.) and Eltham 
(Henry lY.) still remain as examples of the 
constructive ingenuity of their builders. 

The Tudor reigns saw a great increase in 
the material prosperity of England and in 
its internal quiet. The suppression of the 
monasteries removed one of the principal 
supports of ecclesiastical architecture. The 
comforts of domestic life increased. The 
castles and fortitied manor-houses of the 
troubled times of the Middle Ages were either 
abandoned or were converted into dwelling- 
houses more suitable for peaceful times. At 
first this was done in accordance with the 
principles of Gothic architecture. But the 
movement of the Renaissance towards a re- 
vival of the classicjil style had begim in Italy, 
and spread over Fmnce. It was long in 
taking possession of England, but it utfccted 
it unconsciously in details. The style known 
as Jacobean was Gothic in feeling, but adopted 
with some timidity classical ornamentation. 
It corresponded to the change through which 
England was passing in religion and literature 
alike. The memorials of this style are chiefly 
to be found in dwelling-houses. Churches 
were not required, ns the number already ex- 
isting was more than ample for the population. 
The University of Cambridge, which was at 
that period very flourishing, has some excel- 
lent examples in Caius and Clare Colleges, 
and in Neville’s Court in Trinity. The gi*eat 
bouses that were now built served for some 
time as models for English houses. They 
differed from the designs in vogue on tho 
Contiuent, and showed an adaptation to the 
needs of English climate. They wore built 
round courtyards, after the old fashion ; but 
the entrance was on the outside, and the win- 
dows of the main rooms look^ outwards to 
the country, not into the courtyard. Knowlo 
may be taken as an example of the Gothic 
style of dwelling-house. Longleat, Temple 
Newsam, Longford Castle, Hardwicke Hall, 
and Hatfield House are examples of various 
forms of classical, adaptations. All of them 


are picturesque, gra< C'iul in :iiul 

comfortable in tlieir unaneenieiits, tliougii 
their oruamc-ntati(‘n ^llows learning misumler- 
stood and improperly apjilied. The mosl 
conspicuous instance of tliis i-i tlie gat<-\vay »il 
the Bodleian Lihiary at OxforJ. wlieii the 
five orders (>f ilas-ical architecture ar«' pihd 
one upon an<«tliei. and the whole is tinwni-ci t,y 
Gothic piniia-'les. 

In the reien of Charles I., the ai' hit* etui.il 

a 

stvlo of the Italian Kenais.sine'‘ fouud its lull 
development in England mulerthc iiilluema.- of 
Inigo Jones, an architect of great ability, wlio 
studied in Italy under the la>t ‘rt< at Italian 
architect Palladio. Gn liis return to England, 
Inigo Jones designed a mighty jialaee tor the 
king at Whitehall. Tho Baiupieling IB. use 
was executed from his designs. hut tin- trouhles 
of Charles I. preventeil the plan from heiiig 
carried out. Jones’s scheme was comcived on 
a gigantic scale; had it been cxe«-uted, the? 
Palace of Whitehall would have been the 
most splendid in Eur««pc. Jones sliowe-d the 
possibility of dignified sim])lieity in a Protes- 
tant church, by the building of .'<t. Paul’s, 
Covent Garden, tlu- first eccle-siastieal build- 
ing of any imj«mtance since tho Reforma- 
tion. The Restoration found its architect 
in a man of real h-arning and rultivation, 
Sir Christopher Wren, whoso earliest work 
is the .SheUlonian Theatre at Oxford. Tin- 
Great Fire of London, in 1G66, gave M'reu 
an opportunity, such as few architects have 
enjoyed, of modelling the architectural asj)cct 
of a great city. He prepared a i)lau for tho 
rebuilding of London, which unfortunately 
was not carried out. Ilowever, he was asked 
to rebuild St. Paul’s Cathedi*al and nearly 
fifty other churches. In St. Paul’s Cathednil 
Wren built the largest and most splendid 
church, after St. Peter’s in Rome, that bud 
been attempted in the classical style. Besides 
this, he studded the city with graceful steeples, 
that lent dignity to the proportions of St. 
Paul’s dome, which towered above them. Tho 
chief of these are the spires of Bow Church : 
St. Bride’s, Fleet Street ; St. Michael’s, Corn- 
hill; St. Stephen’s, Walbrook ; and St. Dun- 
stan’s-in-the-East. In all his buildijigs Wran 
showed great constructive ingenuity and a 
delight in solving diflacult problems, though 
at times he has allowed this to overcome his 
artistic taste. Few cities bear so clearly the 
impress of one man’s architectural genius as 
does London that of Wren. 

The successors of Wren in the beginning of 
the eighteenth century were Hawksmoor, who 
built the church of St. George’s, Bloonisb«iry, 
and Sir John Vanbrugh. Vanbrugh, a Dutch- 
man by descent, was happy in the opportunity 
of having entrusted to him a monumental 
work of national importance. He was eooi- 
missioned to build Blenheim Palace as u gift 
of the nation to the Duke of Marlborough. 
His plan is vast and grand. He certainly 
aimed at giving enduring stability to bis 
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\v..i-k. Hut ih'Kitrli tlf ”■ n.'j-.tl 
•ht^nitiotl, rluiu'in.'ss ;in‘l ;i 

pvoi'ovtu.n in the ,..l iptnU-m <>f .l. t iil' thut 

Mi nn[»u*>sioii h<-a\ tiud gloL'Ui. 

Ill the hiiiMin- of ('.i-de llowanl. Vnnhfu.i.'-h 
*li<,\v> the -ime attemi.t at -Jaieh-Ul-, but with 
mow >ohnetv. An anhit.-tt wlio^e wurk 
kIiows mole .,iti>tie tVelini; is .Tam.-s (Tibbs, 
vvhoM- ni-t iinpuitant buiMin-s are the 
,l„neli ,,f St. Maitin's.iii.the-Fiel.l.s and the 

Ita.h-liHe l.ihiavy at Oxford. 

J'he niiilille of the eiirliteenth Cl ntui y Sviw a 
ditvelopinont <»{ the study '>f »l,»*s.sical anha-* 
'>lo<ry. \vlu( h immcali.iteiy re.ii ted on an hi- 
tcduie. Hsjietially Stuart’s work <>11 J/ic 
.trchittcturc 0 / .////'•»•'', commenced in 
atle. (e.l pniuilir ta-te. The aicliitceture of 
the Italian Keiiai>sanee. wliieh had hitheito 
been pursued in I'.nyland. was classical iu 
sentiment, and used (la.ssieil details while 
lieelv ad.iptiii”: them to its own purposes. 
The < ud -if the oiKhteenth conlury .><iw a 
learned reviv.il of puia* (dassical architecture, 
freed from its Italian adaptations. This 
absolute copvint'of clas.sical anthpiity became 
a fasliion. ( Imrches were built like (irecian 
teinjiles, as, lor instance, the church td’ St. 
l*:inci-ns, with its caryatid porticoes and model 
of a small temple eii eted by way of a spire on 
a larger one. Nt) huildiii'’: was erected 

except in the si'veiest classical styh-, with 
porlict), w’uether nee<lful or not. 'Ih*- Hritish 
Miusenm is one of the least successful of the 
buildinjrs of this school ; St. (ieorj 2 [e*s Hall at 
Liverpool is one of the most happy. Hut this 
classical revival in architecture was soon met 
by a (totbie revival, wliieh may be s;iid to 
date from Honiee Walpole, but took a great 
hold on popular taste after Iteekford’s revival 
of I'onthill Abbey in tlu‘ shape of a gentle- 
man’s house. Its andiitect, Wyatt, was 
entrusted with the restoi-ition of several of 
our cathedrals. Hou.ses were built in the 
form of (iothic castlc.s 01 abbeys. The mge for 
Rtrietlv classical imibitions w.as succeeded by a 
mge for exact reproduction of (iothic designs. 
The writings of Ihitton, Hickman, Pugin, 
and many others lent the resources of careful 
avelueology to this revival, which coiTCSponded 
also with the Traetarian movement within the 
English (’hurch. In obedience to the desire 
of restoring the assumed reverence and faith 
t)f the thii-teenth an<l fourteenth centuries, 
churches throughout England have been 
•' restored,” or brought back, to what some 
ingenious archa'ologist guosse.s to have been 
their original aspect. Innumerable churches 
have bK*n built in imitation of Gothic models ; 
and in secular buildings, the Houses of Parlia- 
ment, and more recently the Eiw Courts, 
were erected in Gothic stylo, and have taxed 
the ingenuity of their tireliitects to find the 
accommodation necess.iry for modem purposes 
in buildings constructed in the style of an age 
when such purposes were unknown. 

Kickmau. /4(f<rmpt to dummiraU Sfi,7« 0 / 


£,ioJi.<h Architecture ; Pugiu. JVuicij.lcs 0 ; 1 onited 
Architecture; HiUiutfs. C-ithcdraU ; Turner and 
Pnrker, Doi.icrtic Archifccliirc in Eiejlnnd ; 
gusson, o] ^IrcJiiUciurf. C.J 

Arcot, Dekencu or (I7dl). The victories 
of the eoufedenition formed by Dupleix 
again.st the English were chocked by the 
expedition to Arcot under Chve. Chumbi 
iNahib was obliged to detach a large force, 
thereby relieving the pre?surc on the British 
garrison cooped nji in Tnchinopoly. Ihc fort 
of Aix-ot was defended only by a low and 
lightly-built paiiipet; several of the towers 
were dccaved, and the ditch was jxirtly choked 
up. From the day of its occupation, August 
:10, 1 7.) I, Clive had been incessantly employed 
in rejiaii'ing the defences, but the place 
Momed little capable of standing a siege. Of 
his eight orticoi'S, one had been killed, and two 
wounded, in successive encounters with the 
enemy, and a fourth had returned to Madras. 
The troops lit for duty had been reduced by 
easu.iltics ami disease to 120 Europeans and 
200 sepoys, and it was witli this small body 
that Clive sustained for seven weeks the in- 
cessjint assaultof 10.000 native troops and l-iO 
Europeans. On tlic last day of the siege the 
enemy endeavoured to storm the fort, but, 
during a conllict which lasted more than 
eighteen houi-s, they were repulsed on every 
point, and next morning retired from the 
town. 

Arcot, State of. [Cauxatic.] 

Ardauesbi, B.vttle of (710), wasanaval 
engagement fought between the two bninchos 
of the Scots of Daliiada — the Cinol Gabran 
ami the Cinel Loam. Dnnchadt, King of 
Kintyre, was chief of the Cinel (iabran, and 
Selvaeh, at the head of the Cinel Loam, tho 
latter being defi-ated. Ardauesbi, according 
to Mr. Skene, is “ prolxibly the point of 
Ardminish, on the island of Gigha.” 

Chron. Piefs n«<l Scot.s (Skene’s e<l.), csxx. 74. 

Arden, Edwaud (rf. 1583), was implicated 
ill a project forthe assas.sination of Elizabeth, 
by the confes.sion of his son-in-law, tho con- 
spinitoT John Somerville. He had incurred tho 
enmity of the Earl of Leicester, and, after an. 
unfair trial, was executed at Tyburn, Decem- 
ber, 1583. HU guilt, however, is very doubt- 
ful, and he probably fell a victim to tho 
enmity of Leicester. 

Ardwulf (Eaiidwvlf). King of North- 
umbria (798 — 810), was placed on tho tluxine 
after tho interregnum which followed tho 
murder of Ethelrod. Ho found anarchy 
throughout tho kingdom, hut eventually 
succeeded in restoring something like order 
by making a treaty with Cenwulf of Mercia, 
whoso kingdom had been tho refuge of 
all Northumbrian conspirators. His journey 
to the Emperor C’h.arles tho Great, and Leo 
the Pope, is the most interesting event of hia 
I reign. Ho obtained their mediation between 




hinisclf aod his rebellious nobles, and by their 
assistance was timily re-established on the 
throne of his kingdom. 

/Inolo-Saron Ciiron. ; Siuieou of Durham; 
E^inhard. 

Arganm, Battle of (Xov. 2S,^ 1803), 
was fought doling the lluhratta ^\ ar, be- 
tween General AVellesley and the llajah of 
Berar. The i-ajah, who had been long pur- 
sued by W'ellesley, attempted to ruse the 
siege of Havilgur, a strong fortress in the 
Berar territory, and was caught by ■Welles- 
luy on the plain of Argauni. Though late in 
the day, Wellesley resolved to engage, but 
his troops had no sooner come within range 
of the enemv’s guns, than three battalions, 
who had behaved with distinguished gal- 
Lantn,' on the field of Assayc under a far 
hotter fire, broke their itinks and fled. 
Fortunately the general succeeded in rillying 
them, or the battle would have been lost. 
They returned to the field, and after some 
haul's of severe fighting, the Berar troops 
were compelled to retreat. The rajah aban- 
doned all his cannon and ammunition ; and 
few of his troops would have escaped, if there 
had been an hour of daylight loft. 

Wellesley, Despatches; Grant Duff, Ifisf. of tkc 

Mahratt<u. 

Argyle. Akchibald Campbell, 5th Earl 
OF (rf. lo73), although a member of the Con- 
gregation, attached himself to the side of 
tho Regent, ilary of Guise, and was of great 
service to her in averting a collision between 
the Reformers and the French troops in 
1559. He was said to have fonned a plot 
to csirry off 3Iary Queen of Scots almost on 
the eve of her marriage with Damley ; and 
he acted as ju'esidoilt at the mock trial of 
Bothwell for Damley’s murder, in 1567. On 
the abdicition of the queen he was apjiointed 
one of the Commission of Regency dunng 
Murray’s absence, but on her escape, 1508, 
joined her party, and commanded her troops 
at the battle of Langside. A year or two 
later, however, he submitted to the govern- 
ment of ilorton and obtained an indemnity. 
He mairied the widow of tho Regent Murray, 
and thus became possessed of some of the 
cTowTi jewels, his enforced restoration of 
which by Morton caused him to head the 
ixirty then forming against the Regent. 

Argylft, AKciiiiiALD Campbell, 8th Earl 
and aX-M) Marquis of (5. 1598, d. 1661), 
succeeded his father in 1638, and at once 
joined the Covenanters, whose forces he com- 
manded when they w’cro defeated by Montrose 
at Inverlochy and Kilsythe. His cruelties 
towards the Royalists in 1040-1 earned him 
the bitter hittred of all his opiwnents, and in 
1641 a plot to murder him, known as the 
Incident, was formed. The same year he was 
created a marquis, and in 1651 supported the 
cause of Charles II., whom he crowned at 


Scone. Immediately afterwurJs, however, the 
marquis was taken prisoner at Worcester, .ni'l 
was supposed to have eiitond into chise r.-l;i- 
tions with Cromwell. In Richard Cioinw. ll's 
Parliament of 1659 he represented Aboidcen- 
shire. As a comsequenoe, he was inii)eac}Hil 
for high treason immediately after tlie Res- 
toration. He was e.xeeiited at Edinbmgh. 
suffering as mueli for his great power, whuh 
was an obj«xt of diead to Charles II-, as for 
his treason. 

S. R. Gardiuer, Hisf. o/En^j. ; Burton, of 
ScollaiiJ, vi. 205, vii. ltt», A'c. 

■ Ay gylft, Archibald Campbell, 9th Earl 
OF trf.°l68o), was the son of the preeeding. 
He was restored to his estates ami earl- 
dom in 1GC3, which had l>een forfeited hy 
his father’s treason, and joined the Royalist 
party in Scotland. On the passing of tho 
Scotch Test Act, in 1681, Argyle refused to 
take the required oath, except with a reserva- 
tion, skating that he did not thereby debar 
himself from attempting any amendment in 
Church or State. For this he was brought to 
trial, and being found guilty of “ leasing- 
making,” was sentenced to death. He, how- 
ever, managed to escape to Holland, where ho 
remained till 1685, when ho joined Monmouth 
in his attempt to dethrone James. But there 
seems to have been no 8)*mpithy between th-- 
two, and Arg>'lo was 8usi>ectcd and distrusted 
by the English. Argyle Imdcd in Scotland 
in Slay, 1685, hut found himself joined by 
ver)' few followers except his own clansmen. 
Divisions were rife in his councils, and after 
an abortive march on Glasgow, his followers 
dispersed without striking a blow, and he 
himself was captured in tho disguise of a 
carter, taken to Edinburgh, and executed on 
his former sentence of death. 

Burton, of Scotland; Macaulay, of 

England, 

Grohgk DoI'GLAS Camp^kll, 
8th Duke of (5.1823, d. 1900), was, as Marquis 
of Lome, prominent in the controversy in 
the Presbj'terian Church of Scotland relating 
to patronage. In 1852 ho accepted office 
under I^rd Aberdeen as Lord Privy Seal, 
and retained the same office under Lord 
Palmerston. He was Lord Privy Seal again 
under Lord Palmerston in 1859, Postmaster- 
General in 1860, and Sccretarj’ of State for 
India in Mr. Gladstone’s Cabinet from 1868 
to 1874. He joined Mr. Gladstone’s second 
administration (1880) as Lord Privy Seal, but 
retired owing to a difference of_ opinion with 
his colleagues on their Irish policy. 

Arffyle, J’ohn', Marquis, afterwards 
Duke OF (rf. 1743), as lA5rd Lome, was 
made commander of a regiment of foot by 
■William III. In 1692 ho, together with his 
kinsmen Breadnlbane and tho Master of Stair, 
planned the infamous massacre of Glencoe. 
The greater part of tho troops employed 
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,n tint all.iir Nviv.’ ( '.imi-buHs. In 1 - 0,i 
ho Micccidnl to his fatli.-rs honours and 
s, and was swoni of Aniu- s 1 n\ > 
(.uiincil. In 17»*o hv was apia.mtcd Loid 
lliuh Comini>siomT to the Scottish lallia- 
inc-nt, in wliich ho zealously iKlvocatcd the 
I'nion F(»r those services ho was created a 
yvvr of haisland and l-arl of (ircenwich. In 
170ij he fought unih r Marlhorough at Kainil- 
li. -s. anil ( <>mmanded in the attack on ilenin. 
H.' retm-ni d to Siotland, whore he supported 
th<- elfoits of the Commission for the Cuion. 
II.' foui;ht at (hidenardo and Malplaquet ; 
hut was at enmity with JIarlborough. his 
1 oinm.' inder-in»ehief. At this time he was 
closidy connected with the loiies, and was 
appoiiited to the command in Catalonia in 
1710, The army was demoralised hy the 
defeat id Almanza, and he could obtain no 
suiiplies. Ho returned to Kngland, and was 
made eomtnander-in*rhief of the land forces 
in Scotland. He was soon at variance with 
the ministry: and opposed, in the Upper 
House, a motion to the effect that the 
Trotestant succession was in danger. As 
(iueen Anno lay dying, Arg^de entered the 
Council with the Duke of Somerset, and pro- 
posed that the queen should he requested to 
make the Duke of Shrewsbury Lord Treasurer. 
It was done ; and it w.as owing to this \'igor- 
tjus action that Bclingbroko's jdans at once 
fell to the grouml. On the acci-ssion of 
(ieorge I.. Argyle was continued in his 
employments, and on the outbreak of JIar’s 
rebellion, in 17 1.*), Argyle, as commander-in- 
chief in Scotland, met the rebels at Sheriffmuir, 
where Mar was defeated. But the conduct of 
Argyle caused it to be suspected that he was 
unwilling to drive the Jacobites to extremities. 
Cadogan was sent to reinforce him. As soon 
as the duke maixdied forward, the Jacobites 
retreated before him; the Pretender fled to 
I'l-ance, and the rebellion was crushed. 
Argyle was a follower of Walpole during 
the greater i^irt of his long ministry, hut in 
1739 he distinctly joined the Opposition. 
Walpole, wishing to preserve so pow’crful u 
support, kept him in his places, hut at length 
was compelled to dismiss him. On the resig- 
nation of Walpole, Argyle was again placed 
in office; but he was dissatisfied with the 
arrangement of the ministry, and resigned. 
'J’owards the end of his career, he intrigued 
with the Jacobites. It was only after Sir 
■lobn llindo Colton, a noted Jacobite, had 
been placed on the Board of the Admiralty, 
that the duke condescended to join Pel- 
ham s administnition. He was a briive soldier 
and an able omtor ; but his political career 
was a series of inconsistencies. 

Core, Burton, IftXory o/ Scotland 

[L. C. S.] 

Argyle, Peeiiage of. (The more usual 
modem spelling is Auoyll.) In 1445 Sir 
Duncuiu Campbell of Lochow, the head of the 


great .Argylcshire family of the Campbells, 
was i-aised to the peerage as Lord Campbell, by 
.1, lines 11. of Scotland His grandson, Colin, 
was created Karl of Argyh- in 14G4. He 
married Uib. 1 Stewart, daughter of the Lord 
of Loriii', and added to his titles that of Lord 
Lome. Archibald, the eighth earl, who was 
subsequently executed for treason in 1661, 
was creati'i a manjuis in 1611. His son 
Ardiibald. ninth earl (who was restored 
to the family estates and the <'arldom), was 
attainted for trea.son in 1GS.>. Ihc attainder 
was reversed at the Hevolution of 1688, and 
Archibald, the son of the l.a-^t-namod earl, 
was advanced to the dignity of Duke of 
Argyle. His son John, second duke, re- 
ceived a Bntish ])eer.ige as l>uke of Green- 
wich in 1719. He left no male issue, and 
his English honours ceased; but his daughter 
Caroline was created in her own right 
Baroness of Greenwich. His Scotch honours 
devolved on his brother Archibald, thii-d 
duke, from whom they jiasscd to his nephew 
Archibald, the ancestor of the present holder 
of the title. John, the fifth duke, was created 
a peer of England as Baron Sundridge in 
1766. 

Arikera, B.ktti.e of (May 13, 1791). 
After the cajdure of Bangalore, during Lord 
Cornwallis’s campaign in Mysore, the English 
army marched to Seringapatam, and (May 
1.3) iea<h(d Arikera, about nine miles from 
that citv. Tij'po(» was ( ncamped between them 
and Seringajiatam, with his right resting 
on the Cavery. Lord Cornwallis hoped 
by a night march to turn the enemy’s left 
before daylight, and cut ('ff his retreat. A 
U‘rnfic storm arose, and delayed the march by 
repeated halts, till it became impossible to 
carry out the original plan. In the morning 
Lord Cornwallis determined to gain a liill 
commanding the left of the enemy, and or- 
ganised an attack in fi-ont, under cover of 
which Colonel Jlaxwell was to seize the hill. 
Tippoo perci'ivcd this, and made his prepara- 
tions accordingly ; l>ut in spite of this Jlax- 
well crossed a difficult ravine and gained the 
hill. The attack became general along the 
front, and was assisted by Maxwell’s flank 
attack along the hill, and Tippoo’s array was 
ah-eady wavering when Colonel Floyd and the 
cavalry charged his rearguard and nearly de- 
stroyed it. nothing but the unwieldy roovc- 
ments of the Nizam's horse, which now 
came up. allowed Tippoo’s army to escape a 
total rout. 

Mill, Hiil. n/ India ; Cornwallis, Dos])a(c)ies. 

Arkenholm, Battle of (ilay 1 , 1455), 
was fought in the valley of the Esk between 
the supporters of James II. of Scotland and 
James, Earl of Douglas, and his brothers. 
The rebels were defeated, Archibald Douglas, 
Earl of Murray, fell in tbe combat; Hugh 
) Douglas, Earl of Ornuind, was Giptured and 
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■beheaded : and James Doufflas was foi'ced to 
take refuge in England. [Douglas.] 

Arklow, The Battle of (1798), was 
fought during the Irish rebellion. Tlic town 
was defended by General Needham with 120 
Ancient Britons, 800 Irish militia, 300 Dur- 
ham Fencibles, and some yeomann,*, against 
Father John Slurphy, who led some 27,000 
rebels wdth a few guns to the attack. In 
spite of the determined fun.* with which they 
came on, the rebels were beaten back with 
gjcjjt loss, and had to give up the idea of 
marching on Dublin. 

Arlington, Henuy Bennet, Eaul of (4. 
1618, d. 16S')), was originally intended to hike 
orders in the Church, but on the outbreak of 
the Civil War he joined the Royalist army 
as a volunteer. After the death of Clmrles 
I., he joined Charles II., and was employed 
by him as ambassador to Madrid. In 1662 
he was made one of the Secretaries of Shite, 
and ill 1C64 was crestted a baron. In 1667 
he joined the Cabal ministry. In 1674 ho 
was impeached by the House of Commons, 
and sold his office to Sir J. AYilliamson, pur- 
chasing in his turn tho post of Lord Cham- 
berlain, which he held till 1681. Arlington 
was a Catholic, but never showed himself 
very zealous for his religion, though ready 
to sign the secret clauses in tho Treaty of 
Dover. Sharing the want of political prin- 
ciple, and “the cosmo|>olitan indifference to 
constitutions and religions” which distin- 
guished tho politicians with whom ho was 
associated, Arlington was nevertheless in 
many respects superior to most of them. He 
was resolved to maintain himself at court, and 
in the pursuit of this object he displayed gix'ut 
subtlety, resource, and flexibility of temper ; 
but “ho was regarded as the man in Eng- 
land who least overstepped tho lino of good 
conduct. Ho possessed tlic culture of European 
society at that time ; by the excesses which 
were in favour at tho court ho was littlo 
affected : his hours of leisure ho devoted to 
the study of the literarj' products of that 
fruitful age.” Ranke, of Enr/., vol. iii., 
p. 617. 8eo also Macaulay, Hist, of Eng., 
vol. i., p, 212. [Cahal.] 

Arliogton's Letieri (o Sir W. Temple (published 
posthujDODs); in 1701) are of some importance 
for the diplomatic history of Charles II. 'a reign. 

Armada, The Sfaj^ish, is the name 
usually applied to tho great militaiy and naval 
expedition despatched by Philip II. of Spain 
against England in 1588. The eejuipping of 
bisgreat floctwas protracted by his incorrigible 
habits of delay and hesitation, but it is 
probable that it was ready to sail in 1687. 
It might in any case have been kept waiting 
one year more till the Prince of Parma had 
hifl army ready in Flanders, but, however that 
may be, it was delayed by Drake’s vigorous 
action on the coasts of Portugal and 


Anilalusiii. Early in 1688 the <lama"i' ho 
had done was repaiiod. and the Inviu< ilde 
Armada SJiiled lixun Li.>>bcin in the latti i days 
of Mav. It was commandid bv l><’n Aloii.«o 
de Guzman. Dukf of Merlina .‘^idonia, wlio 
succeeded to the command on the dcuth uf 
Dun Alvaro dc Bizaii, tlic Mar<|ui.' "f Saoti 
Cruz. It conri>tcil of 1.30 vo'scls. manned by 
8,4.50 sailors, and 2,088 jrallcy-sl.tvcs. It 
carried 19,295 soldiers, and 2,(i80 jjieees of 
avtilleiy. Till' provisions of food and aniinu* 
nitiun were abundant, but the .shiji' were ill- 
fitted for the navigation of the C'h'inie l, of 
which the Sjtanisli stilovs kiuw nothing. 
From the beginning it met Avith losses and 
misfortunes. It was si-aitered by a gale im- 
mediately after leaving Lisbon, during whieh 
one gallev went down, and two were seiz.ed 
by the slaves who revolted, and ovei powered 
the soldiers. It was not till Fri<lay, July 
22 (N.S.), til, it Meilina Sidonia could lally 
his ships, and .siil from (.'orumia. On 
Thursday, July 28, the fleet was off tho 
Lizard, and bad its first sight of the English 
fleet on .Saturday the 30th. Tlie Engli.sh 
Lord High Admiral, Lord Howard of Effing- 
ham, had thirty .diips of tho Loyal Navy, and 
a large number of volunteer ships. Aviih him, 
and was assisted by Drake, Hawkins, Ero- 
bisher, \Vinter, Raleigh, and other seamen. 
The Armada was steered for Calais Road. 
On f^unduy, July 31, some fighting took jilace, 
in which the unwieldy Spmish ships Averc 
completely outmanieuvred. They Avere built 
so extremely high, and dieAv so foAv feet 
of Avater in proportion, that they could not 
cany enough sail. The handy English vessels 
closed and drew off as they pleased. Our 
seamen, acting on the principle Avliich ha.s 
always been folloAved in the English navy, 
trusted to their nipid and accurate ariillciy 
fire, and refused all temptations to board the 
enemy, Avhose vessels Avere ei-OAvded Avilli 
soldiers. The first encounter proved the 

Avisdom of tliis system of tactics. The flag- 
ship of the Andalusian wjuadron Avas dis- 
abled, and fell into the hands of Drake after 
a long fight. The Armada, anunged in tho 
half-moon formation Avhich had been adopted 
at Lepanto, continued its Avay through the 
Channel, keeping indifferent order. Uii 
August 2 there was another indecisive can- 
nonade off Portland, in which the English 
seamen followed their usual system of attack ; 
and though they did not do the Sjxiniards 
any considerable damage, they further proved 
their superiority in seamanship, and con- 
A’inced the enemy tliat he could only hope to 
fight them on their own terms. By Saturday 
the 6th, the Siwinish Armada liad reached 
Calais, and waited for the Prince of Parma, 
Avho w’as to join it from Flanders. But tho 
prince, by one of tbe extraordinary OA’crsights 
Avhich mined all Philip’s plans, hud no unned 
ships, and was closely 'blockaded by the Dutch. 
On Sunday night (August 7) the English 
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a'iiiiii;ils .'••nt t]i> *'hi[>s th-- Sp<iniiiiiis. 

wli'- tut til'll (.'till'.' and stood to s-a in a 
jniuc. « *n Mond iv th- \' \m K' Ji< rc.-ly attai.kt<l, 
and >oim Ixcatii" ntt- rly di>orj;.ini<ed. Un 
An;rii>t f. the Arnia'la, srroatly 
diiniui'had liv lo>- of vrssi ls whi<-h had b,;.-n 
sunk or (.•omix'lh'd to strike, or driven 'iii 
shore, was dritting; lulitlessly on tin- coast of 
ZeelHii'l. A sudden ehango of wind saved it 
for the moment, hut the erews had uo more 
sfom teh for th.' huht. I’.y the m xt day they 
hail quite lost heart ami he^un to lly to tin- 
north. Th- V w- ie followed for some dis- 
lam e hy a few Knsjlish ve.s.sels. hut there was 
no (ffeetual jnir>uit. Klizalu-th s fleet had 
been ill-provid' d with powder and shot, and 
still worse with food. i liey had jiut to Sca 
in a hurry, rm-l tliey had mor«>over be»n 
now eiiijaijed almost ince.s.«;iintly for days. It 
is not to bi‘ wondi-red at. therefor-', that after 
three I'eneral engaeeiiunts and numerous 
skirmishes the .sliips w. re out of ammunition. 
The want of ju'ovisions is less exeusable. It 
appeal's, liowev. r, tint the volunteer vessels 
Well- almost as badlv found as the queen's, 
anil that wliat is often ealled Kliz-iheth’s 
parsimonv was in fact want of ex])orience 
in equi])j)ing a largo force. The brunt of 
the lighting fell on the vessels of the Koyul 
Navy; the volunteeis, though tln-y proved 
the spirit of the nation, and helpi d to make 
a moral imi)i-''sion on the Spaniards, did 
comparatively little of the real work. The 
propantiuus on shore were pi'ohably dis- 
tinguished more hy spirit than etliciency, 
but they were never tested, and it is im- 
]>ossihle to know what they would have 
done. It must not he forgotb-n. that though 
tile Prince of Parma had a veteran force in 
I'danders, the majority of thi* s«jldiers on 
hoard the Armada were as riw us the Eng- 
lish militia. I'he Spaniards .straggled home 
round the north of Scotland, through' con- 
tinual storms, in which the greater p.art of 
their vessels went down or were driven on 
shoie. Only fifty-three ships reached Sp-iin, 
and the loss of life was so terrihle, that 
it was siiid that every family in the country 
lost a member. 


The .staiidanl liistoriims of Elizalieth’s reigu, 
and Camden. FuJlor, or Hakluyt, need scarcely 
l>e meiitioued, au'l tb»> same may l>e sai-1 of 
Fronde or Motley. There is a very good ac- 
count of the Aniii-la in Southey's Lift e/ 
H-nrard o/FjKii-.ih'iiii. in the Cal.in<f C'!;cl'>j)(r.fi<i, 
with copiou-s citations of .authorities; aud a 
French writer. M. Fomerou, ha.s told the story- 
very fully in his recent Lift of Philip II. On 
the Spanish sMe. may l>e mentioned Stra-ler, 
Herrera, ami Cal-rem, in their Lives of Philip. 
Caurora was an official historiau, wlio >rrote 
Uuaor royal ami ?ives, of course, the 

royal view. He is cbiefly valuable as 
wbit the Spauish povcrDinent wisbe*! to be 
believed. Sevenil accouut^ by oye-wituesses 
are to be found iu tbo Doe« IncfhMi* 
(Spauisb State Pai>erH), iiarticalarly iu the 
fourteenth and forty-eiehtb volumes. (Stv afw 
the publications <jf the Navy Records Society.) 

[D. H.] 


Armagh, The School (or Uxiveksity) 
or, was the centre of early Irish monastic 
civilisition and learning. It was from here 
that the scholai-s who made Irtdand famous in 
Fnincc, and those who founded Glastonbury, 
came. The most famous among the Irish 
scholars trained at Armagh is of course John 
Scotus I-:rigena. whose death may be placed in 
the year 87o. Ewn the capture of Armagh 
by Olafs Danes was not sutficient to destroy 
entirely its school and its fame for learning. 
The continuance of the existence of a school 
there is vouched for by the proceedings of a 
synod in 1 loS. which decided that no one was 
to be instituted as a professor of theology 
who had not completed his education -at 
Armagh. The presence of foreign students 
c.an be tr-iced at least as far as the eleventh 
century. The existence of a learned body in 
Armagh is all the more remarkable as the see 
was, after the arrival of the Ostmen, almost 
always in the hinds of laymen. 

Armagh, The Synou of, was hold in 
1170, when the Irish prelates, alarmed at the 
English invasion, which they regarded as a 
divine visitation, determined that all English 
slaves should be set free. 

Armed Neutrality. Iu 1780 a coali- 
tion known as thei'Vrsf Anmd Xculraliti/ was 
entered into by the northern powers, who re- 
sented the right of seairh which was claimed 
bv Enghind in respect of all neutral vessels. 
In the Irciity then made between Russia, 
Sweden, and Denmark, the iiriueiplo was pro- 
I'laimed that " free ships make fix ‘0 goods,” 
that the flag covers the merchandise, and 
that a port is to he considered blockaded only 
when a sutlicicnt force for its blockade is in 
front of it. There was some ground for the 
contention that the right.s of neutrals on tho 
sea should bo the sjimc as on hand. At this 
time Great Britain was iu the midst of 
the war with tho American colonies ; Franco 
and Holland were also at war with her; and 
tho i-ight of search was indispensable, if she 
was to make any use of her naval supe- 
riority. Nevertheless, pressed as she was, it 
was impossible for her to take nnv active steps 
in opposition to the treaty, though she con- 
tinued to oxerc-iso her right, which had been 
admitted by the several powers in former 
treaties. The armed neutrality was aban- 
doned by Sweden in 1787 ; in’ 1793 Russia 
entered into a treaty with Great Britain, 
which expressly recognised the right of search 
on neutral vessels ; and in the same year 
America made a similar treaty W’ith Great 
Britain. But in 1799 Napoleon, by a re- 
markable exorcise of diplomatic sldll, induced 
the Americans to adopt a maritime code on 
the basis of the Armed Nentrality of 1780; and 
at the same time tho other powers saw -an 
opening for a profitable trade with Franco, if 
the right of search were abolished. The prin- 
ciplesof the Armed Neutrality were accordingly 



revived; and the determine<l persistence of 
the British govemmt-nt, combined with the 
skilful diplomacy of Napoleon, induced the 
northern powers agsiin to enter into a coali- 
tion, known as tlie Secoud Arm^d Neutrality 
(1800), to enforce its principles. The English 
government acted with decisive energy. A 
fleet was despatched to the Baltic ; and the 
bombardment of Copenhagen, followed by the 
death of Czar Paul, effectually broke up tlie 
northern coalition. On June 17, 1801, the 
Maritime Convention of St. Petersburg was 
opened ; and finally a series of treaties was 
made between Great Britain and the northern 
powers by which the Armed Neutrality was 
abandoned, but the right of search was 
strictly defined, and it was agreed that block- 
ades must be eflicient to be valid. [Nec- 

TE.\LITY.] 

Koch aod Schoell. Hist. Tniitits, iv. 31, uud 
vi. 9Z, Mq. ; AlisoD, ifu(. of Eurojie ; Judgueuts 
of Sir W. Scott in 

Artn-iTtia-Tta was the name sometimes 
given to the High Church party in the 
reign of Charles I. Strictly speaking, the 
Arnunians w'ere those Dutch Protestants who 
followed Anninius(Harmenssen), in opposition 
to the more rig^d followers of Calvin. The 
party was the fruit of the reaction which had 
arisen in the beginning of the seventeenth 
century in the minds of many men against 
what Boemed the bigotry of exti-eme I’ro- 
testiintism, and which made them inquire 
whether the Reformers, in their desire to 

S jet rid of the evils of Popery, had not also 
Ifstroyod much that was vital in Catholic 
Christianity. In the Netherlands the con- 
troversy between the Arminians and “ Go- 
marists ” lt*d, early in the 17th century, to 
violent commotions. To disputes of dogma 
were added those concerning the rights of 
the Church with reference to the authority of 
the civil government in ecclesiastical affairs. 
The Arminians, with their leanings to the 
doctrines of Zwingli, maintained the right of 
the State to conduct the government of the 
Church, in conformity with the model of 
Scripture, and urged that, by the independence 
claimed by spiritual authority in the Re- 
formed Church, a now popedom was being 
set up. The Gomarists, on tho other hand, 
strictly adliering to the principles of Cahnn, 
demanded the complete autonomy of the 
Church. This schism spread to the political 
world, 'file heads of the municipal oHgarchy 
sided with the Arminians. The leaders of 
the popular party, under Maurice the Stadt- 
holder, declared against their rivals for the 
Gomarists. At the national Synod of Dort, 
which commenced its sittings in 1618, the 
victory rested with the latter in regard both 
to doctrine and Church authority. The 
declared its adhc-ronce to tho strict CaUdnistic 
views on imconditional election by grace, and 
the independence of the Church- Silence<i 
in Holland, Arminionism took firm root in 


England, and was welcomed by many who 
shared in the reaction ag!iiii.st Piiritanisin. 
A violent oontrovei-sy began between Calvinists 
and Arminians. James I. attempted to silence 
it (1622) ; but, in fact, in his later years, the 
king, who had been a Calvinist all his life, 
and had even wiitten a book against Vorstiiis. 
tho successor of Arminius, leaned towurd.s 
Arminianism. For the Synod of Dort, by 
ascribing equal authority to all ministers of 
God’s Word, no matter what their position, 
indirectly condemned the English Churcli. 
The Puritans and Presbyterians rogju-ded the 
spread of Arminianism with gi-eat dislike, 
and on Slarch 2, 1629, the Commons resolved 
that “ whosoever sliall bring in innovation in 
religion, or by favour seek to introduce Popery 
or Arminianism, shall be reputed a capital 
enemy to the kingdom and commonwcnlth.” 
But Arminianism continued to gain intluence 
irmong the High Churchmen, and tho tenn 
came to be applied genei*ally to all those who 
objected both to the Roman and Calvinist 
doctrines and theory of Church government 
(though they considered tho Roman Catliolic 
Chui'ch as corrupt and unsound), and who 
wished that the English Chuix-h should occupy 
a middle position between Rome and Geneva. 
Charles I. and Laud were cLiimcd by this 
party ns its champions. They were supposed 
to be equally averse to Romanism and Puri- 
Unism, and they were regJirdod by the English 
Arminians as the great defenders of tho 
Church from the dangers which threatened 
her on both sides. After tho Restonition tho 
name “Anninian” fell into disuse. [Lauu.] 

Baoke, Hut. of Enj., i. 425, &C. ; Hook, Jrch- 
bitfhojts ; Perrv, Hi«t. of the Eng. Church ; S. R. 
Gurdiuer, Hitt, of Etig-, JG03—1612; Geffcken, 
Church and State. 

AnaS| Assize of. [Assize.] 

Armstrong, Sie John, of Gilnockio 
(rf. 1528), was the head of a powerful 
family, which held practically independent 
power on the borders of England and Scot- 
land and the “ debateable land.” Tho Scots 
government, however, regaixled the Ai'm- 
strongs as robbers, and James V. deter- 
mined to suppress them. In 1531 the king 
entered the border country at the head of a 
powerful force. Sir John Armstrong came 
to meet the king in great state, and attended 
by a train of gentlemen. He was immediately 
seized and hanged, together with his brothei 
Thomas. The Pitscottie Chronicle represents 
him as saying to James, when his entreaties 
for mercy proved fruitless, ” I am but ane 
fool to seek grace at a graceless face ; but 
had I kno%vn, sir, that ye would have taken 
my life this day, I should have lived upon 
the borders in despite of King Harr)’ and you 
both ; for I know King Harry wo^d down- 
weigh my best horse with gold to know that 
I was condemned to dio this day. 

Ohvon. of PlUcotUe; Armstrong, Hut. (d 
Liideedale ; Burton, Hut. of Scot., m. 
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Army Plot 1641 nv,i> an attempt to 
U'l' till’ Kn;^dish armv. " hull had not horn 
di>h.ndod at't.r the Scotch War. to concv 
the Parliain. III. Tluro "riv two di>t‘iul 
i.ldts f--r this i.iu'in.se : (1) PricN • ihnot 
and other oilircrs and ineinhors ol 1 arlia- 
inont ijioposocl to inJner the otlicors of the 
army to sii^n a declaration that they would 
stand hy tlie kino : («) if parliamentary pivs- 
.siire were put upon him, either to romj>cd him 
to assent to the exclusion c*l the hishoi>s from 
the House of holds, or to force him to dis- 
band the Irish army before the Scots were 
-lis'ianded: (f>) or if' the full revenue he had 
enjoyed fr.r so many yeai-s were not placed in 
his lian.ls. At the' sime lime, a plot some- 
what similar, hut contemplating the direct 
emjdovment of force, was heinij: contrived 
by .Sir .Icdin Sucklinsr and Henry Jermyu 
with the approval of the cpiccn. They in- 
tended to commence operations by pLacim; 
th<- command of the armv in the hands of the 


Karl of Newcastle and C»eori;e ^ouni^. 
Charb'S at first endeavoured to the two 
parties to work together, and finding this 
impossible, decided against Suckling's plan. 
Young, seeing no prospect of becoming 
lieutenant-general, betrayed the plot to the 
Earl of Newport, throuirh whom it reaelu d 
I’vm (April 1). Meanwhile, Suckling had 
bv no means abandoned his scheme, and lie 
%s*us also an-an^inj; an attempt to rescue 
fStntflonl from the Tower. Pvm made u^e 
of his knowledge of this double plot to secure 
the agreement of the two Houses, and the 
suppoil of the pco]de. On May 3, the Pro- 
testation was drawn np, on the next day it 
was taken by the Lords, on the oth it was 
agreed that a Pill should be brought in to 
jirovidc against the dissolution of the Parlia- 
ment, on the 8th that Pill and the Attainder 
Pill both passed their first residing in the 
Lords, Tho king, left without any support, 
gave his assent to both Bills on the 10th. 
Percy, Jermyn, Suckling, and others fled to 
France, but were declared guilty of high 
treason. Thus the first attempt to use the 
anny against the Parliament gave fresh 
strength to the popular party, (2) At the 
end of Jlay or the beginning of June, Daniel 
O'Neill was sent by the king to sound the 
officers of the army us to tho feasibility of 
bringing np the troops to Ixmdon if' the 
neutrality of the Scots could be secured. 
At tho same time, one of the officers was 
entrusted by the king with a petition, to 
which he was to obtain signatures in the 
arm\ . Ihc petition protested against the 
unreasonable demand.s of the popular leaders, 
the diminution of the king's “just regalities ’’ 
and the tumultuous assemblies round the 
Houses of Parliament. It concluded with a 
promise to defend King, Church, Parliament, 
and Laws. The leaders of the army ropu 


<liated tho pi tifion, and O’Neill was tibliged 
to fly. but the king still pei-sisted in his 
intriirues for this i>urpo>e both during his 
iuurney to Scotland and his sbiy in that 
countiy. The knowleilir*- of this new plot 
made Pym. on the outlueak of the Irish 
Kehellion. diiiiaml that the king should 
employ «»nly .«uch ministers as Parliament 
shoulcl apj'iove ; citherwise the Commons 
would he obliged to luovide for Ireland with- 
out tho king. Hf followed this by bringing 
tlie evide nce before the Commons, who passicl 
;i resolution aflirming that there was “ u 
second design to biing up the army against 
tile Parliament, ami an intention to make 
the Scottish army stand as ueuti-il.” This 
event did much to secure the passing of the 
“ Grand Ib-monstnince.” 

L’lnreii'lou. f/i-f. <■/ /.Vleflioii : May, Hist. f>/ 

tJic ; Wliitelocke, J/»’i)ioirji ; S. R. 

Gardiiu-r, of Ktiti. [C. 11. F.] 

Aruee, Battik or (June 7, 1782), took 
place in the Mysore War between tho British, 
under Sir Eyre Coote, and the troops of 
Hyder Ali. commanded hy the Sultan in 
person. Alter an indecisive action, Hyder 
retreated. 

Arnold, BrNKiucT (/>. 1740, c/. 1801), was a 
druggist at Newbaveu, in Connecticut, when 
the American Wav of Independence broke out. 
Onthenewsof the battle of Lexington, he col- 
lected a hodv of volunteers, seized some arms, 
and obtained a eoinmission to cajiture Ticon- 
dcToga on Lake Champlain. Subsequently 
he jiroceeded on his own account, after sur- 
l>rising St. John’s, to eiiuip a small flotilla 
on the lake. He dispbiyed gi'eat bravery 
ami skill, but ho ollended Congress by his 
iudepentlence, and he was in turn offended 
by their want of confidence, though he was 
appointed to the coinmund of I’hiladelphia, 
on its evacuation by the Biitish forces. 
At length, mortified by the insults put ujicn 
him, he entered into communications with Sir 
H. Clinton to betniy West Point. Tho project 
failed through the ciipture of Jlajor Andr6 
(q.y.), but Arnold managed to escape to tho 
British lines, and for some time he commanded 
a corps of American refugees. Ho sub- 
sequently settled in the West Indies, and 
after being ca]iturcd by, and escaping fixim, 
tho Flench, he came to Loudon, where he 
ilied. 

J. Sparks, ii/e o/ .Arnold; Baucroft, Hitt, o/ 

AuiCt'icn. 

Arrah, Dekexce ok (1857). On July 
25, the 7lh, 8th, and 40th Native Regiments, 
quartered in the district of Shahabad, Bengal, 
mutinied, plundered tlie town and station of 
Amih, <'inu, headed by Koer Singh, a Zemin- 
dar, who hud rebelled, attacked a house 
where sixteen Englishmen and sixty Sikh 
police had taken refuge and fortified them- 
selves. Mr. Boyle, an engineer, was the life 
of the defence, and it was to his services (hat 
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the successful conduct of it was due. An 
attempt to i-elieve the besieged from Dina- 
poor failed ; hut Major Vincent Eyre, of the 
artillery, foiined a small held force, with 
which he defcjited the rebels with severe loss 
on Augiist 2nd, and on the 3rd released the 
giiUaiit little garrison. 

Sir J. Kaye, Hiat. of the Sepi'/ Hnr, vol. iii. ; 

ilnniicil Ketfwf^r, 1857; Statistical .tccount oj 

Bengal, xU. 20i. 

Arran, Peeuage of. 1. Scotch.— In 
1407, Sir K. Boyd was created Earl of 
Anan. His widow married James, Lord 
Hamilton, and the earldom passed into that 
family. [Hamilton.] 2. Iki.sh.— In 1693, 
Charles Butler, Warden of the Cinque 
Ports, and Master of the Ordnance in 
Ireland, second son of Thomas, Earl of 
Ossorj', the son of James, Duke of Ormonde, 
was created Earl of Arran. The peerage, 
however, became extinct with him. The pre- 
sent peerage was conferred on Sir Arthur 
Gore in 1758. He was the descendant of Sir 
l^iul Gore, captain of a troop of horse in 
Elizabeth's reign, w’ho arrived in Ireland and 
obtained large grants of land in County 
Mayo. 

Ajrran, James Hamilton, 2nd Eakl of 
and Duke of Chatelhehaclt {d. 1575), 
the hc'ad of the house of Hamilton, and a 
near relative of James V. of Scotland, acted 
as Regent for some time, until he was 
displaced by his rival the Eirl of Angus, 
the head of the house of Douglas. On 
the death of James V. he again became 
Regent. The confirmation of a treaty with 
EngLind, 1.543, was quickly followed by 
a Iciigue on the part of the Regent and 
Cardimtl Beaton against all English inter- 
ference, and soon afterwards the English 
ambassador. Sir Ralph Sadler, was requested 
to withdraw. In 1547 Arr.m was defeated at 
Pinkie, and in 1554 the regency was trans- 
felted to Marj' of Guise, Arran being re- 
warded for his acquiescence by the dukedom 
of Chatelherault, conferred on him by the 
French king. He joined the Lords of the 
Congregation and supported the Reformers; 
and by his opposition to the Damley marriage, 
incurred the resentment of Queen ilarj', so 
that ho judged it prudent to retire to Eng- 
land. Returning some time afterwards, ho 
was reconciled to the queen, and during the 
Ciril War he and the rest of the Hamiltons 
supported her against the Refonning Lords. 
On the abdication of Marj', 1567, he was 
named one of the Council of Regency. In 
1569 he was imprisoned by Murray in 
Edinburgh Castle. He was a man of fickle and 
vacillating character, of courteous nuinners, 
and pleasant address, but by no means fitted 
to fill the high position to which he was caUed. 

Arraili James Hamilton, Sud Earl op 
(d. 1609), was the son of the Duke of Chatel- 
hcrault and tHe heir of the Hamiltons. 


Having left Prince, where his lib- wits in 
danger frem the Guises, he became one of the 
numerous suitors of Jlavy tiiiecn of Scots, 
whom he pluntu-d to carry oft in 1561. His 
failure in his suit seems to have affected his 
reason. He became mad. and continued a 
maniac till he died. 

Arran, Jamls Stiaut, Earl of (</. 1596), 
was a son of Lord Ochiltree, and a brother- 
in-law of Knox. In 15S1 he received the 
estates and title which the hoiisc of Hamilton 
had forfeited, as the reward for his zeal in 
proeuring the condemnation of the Regent 
ilortou. lie aided Lennox in compassing the 
ruin of his enemy Morton ; n j>rison*‘r :it the 
“ Raid of Ruthveii,” Airau quickly revenged 
himself by collecting an army in the interest 
of James VI., and by taking the lead against 
the conspiratoi-s ; and having extorted a 
confession from Gowrie by fair promises, 
used it against him to his ruin. He 
became Chancellor and Lieutenant-Genoiul 
of Scotland, and on the strcogtli of the 
king’s favour, set himself in opposition to 
the rest of the Scotch barons, rousing their 
hatred by his aiTogance. The English 
government found means to accuse him of 
instig-ating a border nid, and he was ordered 
to withdniw from the Scottish court in 1584. 
Shortly afterwards, on a combination against 
him of the Hamiltons (whese estates he lield), 
and the banished lords, Arr.in had to escape 
as best he could to the liills of Ayi-shire. Ho 
was slain by James Douglas of Torthorwold 
in revenge for the death of ilorton. 

Arras, The Congress of (1435), was 
assembled for the purpose of making peaco- 
between England, Prance, and Burgundy. 
Ambassadors came from England, Fnincc, 
Burgundy, the Pope, the Council of Basle, 
Castile, Aragon, Naples, Portugal, Sicily^ 
Cyprus, NavaiTe, Poland, Denmark, Milan, 
and Brittany. The French offered to cede 
Normandy and Guienne to the English, hut 
this was indignantl)’ refused, and the Ti'caty 
of Troyes was insisted upon, certain territories 
south of the Loire being offered to Charles of 
France. This being rejected, the English 
represenhitivcs withdrew, and a treaty of 
peace and alliance was signe<l between Franco 
and Burgundy, by which the latter power 
agreed not to treat with the English without 
the sanction of the King of France. 

A»ray, Commissions of, first issued under 
Edward I.— though their germs may bo 
traced as early as the reign of Williniii Kufus 
—were commissions ^ven to certain in- 
dividuals called Commissioners of Army to 
press a number of men in their district, or 
sometimes all men capable of bearing arms 
for the king’s service, and to tram them 
in mUitar>' duties. Under Edward I. the 
forces thus raised were paid by wie king, 
but under Edward H. and Edward III. tho 
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,ost usuhUv Ml on the townships which 
fiirriishi-J (iiu nun. 'Din.- was no doubt that 
these coininissiotis, wla n issued without the 
consent of Parliament, were unconslitutioual, 
and Edward HE had to piomise that all 
troops lcvie<l by this means should bo |»iiid 
for bv the kiiiff— a promise which, however, 
was liot k. pt. In l.EVi and 1 10:{ it was pro- 
vided that “ the common assent and tyrant ot 
Parliament" should bo obtained before those 
commissions w('re issued, and the latter of 
these statutes further provided that, “oxceiit 
in case of invasion, none shall be ct>nstraincd 
to tfo out of their »)wn counties, and that 
men chosen to iro on the kind's service out 
of Knf;land shall be at the kin<r*s wages from 
the dav they leave their own counties.’’ Com- 
missions of Array, which well* freijuently 
issued under the IMniitagenet kings, ami were 
not tineoinmon under tin- Lancastrians and 
Tudors, eeaseil on the creation of the oftice of 
Eord Lieutenant in the sixteenth ( cntury. The 
latest bears date l )'»7. [Militakv Svstkm.] 


Stul»bs, C'/nsf. 

Arrest, l'nKK!»OM i uom, is the special 
])rivilog«; of members of both Houses of 
Parliament, and is enjoyed by them during ; 
the session, and for foidy days before an<l , 
after, except in c.isea of treason, felony, 
or breach of the peace. The earlie.st men- 
tion of an analogous privilege is in a law 
of Ethelbert in the .sixth eontury, which 
provides that “ If the king call his people to 
him, an<l any one there do them injury, let 
him roiupensate with a twofohl ' hot,’ and fifty 
shillings to the king.” In 121)0 this privilege i 
was confirmed by EJwanl I., who. in reply | 
to a petition from the Master of the Temple | 
that he might distrain for the rent t)f a house ' 
held of him by the liishop of St. Davids, i 
replied, that “ It tloes not seem fit that the 
king should grant that they who are of hi.s 
couneil should be distrained in time of Par- 
liament.” So too in the Prior of ^lalton's 
case, in 1315. The lii*st recognition of the pri- 
vilege by Act of Parliament was in 1 133, when 
it was enacted that any assault on a member 
oh his way to Parliament was to be punishable 
by a <loul)le fine ; though in 1404 Henry IV. 
had replied to a pi tition that a threefold tine 
might be inflicted for such an offence, that 
though headmltU-d the privilege, the existing 
remedy was suflicient. The existence of Hie 
privilege was thus, by usage and bv statute, 
clearly established; but frequent Eolations 
occurred under the Angevin and Lanciistrian 
kings. In 1301 Henrv Koighlev wjis im- 
prisoned by Edward I. after the Parliament 
of Lincoln. In 1376, Peter de la Mare, the 
Speaker of the (rood Parliament, was im- 
prisoned at the instance of John of Gaunt; 
whilst in 1453 occurred the famous case of 
Speaker Thorpe, who was imprisoned during 
the prorogation of Parliament at the suit (if 
the Duke of \ork. The Commons tried to 


obtain his release “ for the despatch of tho 
l.u.sine.‘C‘( of Parliament," but failed, though tho 
judges held that “if a member were arrested 
for ^ any loss cause than treason, felony, 
broach of tho peace, and sentence of Parliu- 
incnt. he should make his attorney and lie 
released to attend in Parliament.” Thorpo, 
however, was not released, owing to the in- 
lluence of the I'uke of Aork. In 1460, 
Walter Clerk, member for Cliipponham, was 
arre^ted “ for .i fine to tho king, and damages 
to two i«vivate suitors," whereupon tho 
Commons demanded and obtained bis release. 
Ill 1477 John Atwyll. ineinber for Exeter, 
was imi>rifoned for debt, hut was released on 
the jtetition of tho House. Vp to the reign 
of Henry Vlll. arrested members had ob- 
tiined their leloase either by special Act of 
Pailiameiit if they were imprisoned in 
execution after judgment, or by a writ of 
luivilege issued by the Chancellor if confined 
on inoiie process i.c.. after the eouimence- 
ment of a suit but before judgment); but, 
in 1543. in the case of George Ferrers, who 
had been arrested as surety for a debt, tho 
House dein.nnled his release by virtue of 
its own authority, and on the refusil of tho 
>heriffs to liberate him committed them to 
j)vison for ( onteinpt, their proceedings being 
confirmed by the king. From this time 
membei-s were usually released by the Ser- 
jeant by wanaiit of tho mace, not by writ, 
ill li)0;5 oc( Hired the case of Sir Thomas 
Shirley, whom the warder of the Fleet refused 
to release for fear of becoming personally 
liable for his debt. This led to an Act dis- 
charging from all liability the officer from 
whose custody a pereon having the privilege 
of Parliament has been delivered, and en- 
abling the creditor to sue out a new writ ou 
the expinition of tho period of privilege. The 
jiiivilege of freedom from arrest for somo 
time belonged not only to members of Parlia- 
ment but also to tlieir servants (as in 
Smalley’s case, 1575, and Johnson’s ease, 
1621), but in 1770 was confined to the persona 
of members, owing to the freiiucnt abuse of 
the privilege, which was list'd as a means of 
escape from debt. As lately ns 1880 it was 
decided on precedents that the duration of 
the privilege is forty days before and after 
the meeting of Parliament ; on the ground 
that the time must be clearly defined. The 
House of Commons has always maintained 
its powers of imprisoning its own members 
for contempt, as in the ease of John Stone 
in 1547, and Arihur Hall in 1581. The 
right of a member of Parliament to claim 
freedom from arrest has never been allowed 
to extend to criminal offences ; and though in 
1572 Lord Cromwell obtained liis release after 
eommitlal for contempt of court, in mere 
recent times, members committed bv courts of 
law fur open contempt have failed in obtain- 
ing release by virtue of privilege, “though,” 
observes Sir Ei'skine ^lay, “ each case is still 
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open to consideration when it arises.” j 
[Pakliament.] I 

J. Hatsell, Prec€dcnts, Tol. i. (ed. of 1818) ; 

Sir E. May, Parliamcntarj/ Practice; Hallaiu, 

Const. Hist. [F. S. P.] j 

Arthur, King, the famous British and i 
Christian hero of romance, had already be- 
come the centre of much Celtic legend, espe- 
cially in Brittany, when Geoffrey of Monmouth 
published, in 1130, his Jlistoria Sritoniim. 
This work, though it poisoned the ^■e^y foun- 
tains of history, acquired, in spite of protest 
{e.ff., by William of Malmesbury), wide popu- 
larity. and became the source of that elaborate 
Ipgend of Arthur and his Kound Table which 
has inspired so much that is best in literature. 
Geoffrey’s fictions were largely regarded as 
history, until, by an inevitable reaction, 
Milton and most of tho eighteenth century 
writers were led to disbelieve that any Arthur 
had really lived. Gildas, nearly a contemporary, 
makes no mention of him, though the fre- 
tpient allusion to him in the obscure utterances 
of the Welsh bards, edited by Mr. Skene, may 
be set against this. But many deny the his- 
torical value of tho Four Bookt, and the 
earliest really historical notices of Arthur are 
found in “Nennius’’ and tlic Welsh tenth 
century chronicle called.^iuMafe« Cambria (MS. 
A.). Nennius says {Mon. Hut. Britan., 73-4), 

“ Artur pugnabat contra illos [videlicet Sax- 
oQes] cum regibus Britonum ; sed ipse dux 
erat bcllorum, ct in omnibus bellts victor 
exstitit.” Ho then gives a list ’of Arthur’s 
twelve victories, ending with tho battle “ in 
monte Badonis.” This the AnnaUt Cambria 
phico in A.D. 516, and make Arthura Christian 
hero. The same authority places his death 
at the battle of Camlan, in 537. Will this 
evidence compensate for the silence of Gildas ? 
All really depends on our estimate of Nennius. 
!Many, like 31ilton, repudiate Nennius as a 
“ very trivial author but others, including 
Dr. Guest and Mr. Skene, fully accept his 
authority, though recognising the fragmentary 
and unequal character of the scries of treatises 
that collectively go by his name. Mr. Skene 
{Pour Aneient Book$ of Wales, i. 60 — 89 ; 
Celtic Scotland, i. 152 j cf. Glennie’s Arthurian 
Localities^ claims that Arthur was tho leader 
of the Northern Cymry of Strathclyde and 
Cumbria against the Saxons ; and identifies 
places in those regions as the scenes of the 
twelve battles — Ilians Badonis being Bouden 
Hill, near Linlithgow. Arthur, according to 
this view, is not a Icing, but a temporary 
gcntral, the.“ Gwlodig,” who led tho combined 
hosts of thO^princes of the Northern Britons to 
unwonted victor^. He was the successor of 
tho Roman generals of the legions encamped 
along tho Pictish wall. His rictories led to 
the restriction of the Saxons to the countiy' 
cast of the Pennine range, and so created the 
Cumbrian kingdom. He died defeated by a 
revolt of the heathen British, perhaps in 
alliance with the Saxons. The great authority 


of Dr. Guest {Arclmoloyical Journal, Salisbury 
volume, l8-i9) also accepts Arthur a.s a nal 
person, but pliices the scene of his victories in 
the western border-land of the growing Stale 
of the West Saxons u.'j.. Mens Badonis is 
Badbury, in Dorsetsliire). Mr. Elton ( 0 } ii/tns 
of British History, p. 362) doubtfully follows 
Mr. Skene; while Professor Rhfs (Cr/ttr 
Jtritain, p. 231) regards Arthur as the “ id« al 
champion of the Brythonic nice.” whether in 
Wales, Cumbria, Cornwall, or Brittany. 

“ Whether he was from the first a ])urely 
imaginaiy chaincter, in whom the be.st qu.ili- 
ties of his race met, or had some foundation 
in the facts of long forgotten history, it would 
he difficult to say.” I’erhaps nothing more 
decided than this can safely be said. 

Besides the above-meutioued authorities, the 
Mytij/riaii Jrchoiology of W'olff* may be referred to 
as coutainiug tbe texts of the Welsh legends of 
Arthur. Geoffrey of Monmouth's BrilisU J/w- 
tofu is translated in Bohn's series, and the .Mitli- 
tio^ien has been translated by Lady Charlotte 
Guest. For the influence of the Arthurian 
legend on the literature of Germaiiy, Frame, 
and Scauilinavia, see nii essay by Albert SehuU 
(Llandovery, 1841). There are many e<btions of 
Lcs fiomans de la Tabl* ilonilc (e.g., Paris, 18G0), 
and Malory’s -Vorfe d'ArthurhasWew reprinted, 
in 1817 by Southey, iu 1856 by Wright, and by 
Walter Scott, 1886. The literature on the 
Arthurian legend is almost endless. [T. F. T.) 

Arthur of Brittany {b. 1187, d. 1203) 
was the son of Geoffrey Plantagcnct and Con- 
stance, Duchess of Brittany. His mother’s 
championship of the independence of her duchy 
no doubt damaged her son’s chances of succeed- 
ing to the crown of his uncle. She had, more- 
over, completely alienated Richard and Queen 
Eleanor, so that, on Richard’s death. .John 
was unanimously accepted as king. Arthur’s 
only hope lay in gaining the assistance of 
Philip Augustus, who at first seemed willing 
to help him; and the Barons of Anjou. Jlaine, 
and Touraine, declared for him. NVar broke 
out between Philip and John, but the former 
■was more eager for his owri interests than for 
^hur, and veiy soon peace was concluded, 
by which Philip’s eldest son Louis was to 
marry Blanche of Castile, Jolin’s niece, John 
g^vring her the county of Evreux as a marriage 
portion. Arthur, who was betrothed to one 
of Philip’s daughters, was forced to do homage 
to John for Brittany. Quarrels very shortly 
broke out between John and Philip, who 
offered to receive the homage of Arihur for 
the county of Anjou, and allow his knights to 
join him in conquering it. Arthur commenced 
operations by attacking his grandmother 
Eleanor at Mirabel ; but he was captiired by 
John, who imprisoned him, first at Fnlaisc, 
and aftei'wardB at Rouen, where he uieu. 
The manner of Arthur’s death is unknown 
nor is it ever likelv to be determined with 
certainty. All that the historians of the 
next reign could say was tliat Arthur disap- 
neared. “Elapso igitiir aliquanto temporo 
Arthurus evanuit.” (Matt. Pans, CJnon. 
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•iccoiHit ct his (1- ath. 'v},i<h has hr- n c-onso- 
(■rat'-l hy tr.ulili"n ami ivatry. was. that ho 
was iiiunh'rcJ hv liis mx'l*' s <iwii haii'l. iin<l 
hLs ho.iv tlirowii into th-- S. in-. Tii<- ppfvs 
of rranVo fmiml ijuilty uf th<- niurilt-r, 

hut it is (h.iihtlul h')W faj tins < an hi' h-‘hl as 
cunfinnatory ct thu airusjition. 

The r.f R. H.ivlen, R-vltiH <le 

CotTiTOshall. iPi'l Matthew iMns (Rolls Series) ; 

C- H. Pt-arsou, ifi *. <>f' 1-"-/, iit t»u' K<i.-Iy aii<l 

3r.'r 

Arthur, I’ium k 1 18<>. Ia02 . was the 
ohhst .son of Hi'iiiy VII. His mariiai'C with 
('.itlnrine of Aiagon was lirst agm'<l ujam 
hctwreii tlic Kings <if SjKiin ami Kugluml in 
Man'll. 1 ISh, Nvli- ri he was not yet thice yeai-s 
old. and he was little more thin tifteeii when 
the .a< tual wedding ceieinony was celehrati d 
at St. Paul's, Nov. 11, loUl. Ihuon di -scrihes 
the young juinee as a ^tudious youth, and 
leai jiedheyomlhis yeans. His natne of Arthur 
was a graceful acknowledgnient <ui Henry’s 
part of his own British ilesceiit through Sir 
Oweii Tudor. 

1^10 )w, of /fciin/ rn. 


Articles, Louns or tuk, appointed first 
in BJOU, in tlie reign of l)avi<l II.. heeanio 
graduallv a recognised part of the legislative 
maehinerv of Scotland. The ** Lonls’' con- 
sisted of a committee chosen equally from 
each estate to prejiare the various measures, 
wliieh, will'll completed, were laid heforc the 
Kstates for final adoption or rejection, 
^Villia 1 n III. endeavoured to remodel the 
system in IGSh, and ordeveil that the Lords 
siiould consist of twenty-four persons, eight 
being chosen from each estate, and took awav 
their power of rejecting absiilutidy any motion 
laid before them. The Eshite.s, however, 
voted that a permanent committee was oh- 
jeetionahle, and in IGDO William gave his 
as.sent to a measure abolishing the Lords of 
the Articles, and providing for temporary 
eoniniitteos, to be elected as occasion might 
arise. [K>tates.] 


Articles of Grievances, voted Ai>ril, 
1689, by the Scotch Estates, juotested against 
sundry laws which were held to he burden- 
some and dangerous, and were intended to 
show William III. in what cases reforms 
wc?re needed. The Estates compLiined chiefly 
of the laws passed in the Parliament of lG8o; 
of the reference of legislative proceedings to 
permanent committees to the injurv of free 
purliamentarv* discussion; and of the Act of 
16G9 which made the Sovereign head of the 
Church. The Articles of Grievances diil'ered 
from the Chiim of Bight in that the former 
laid down fundamental rules of the constitu- 
tion which had been violated by James II. ; 
the latter merely petitioned for certain neces- 
sary reforms. 


Axticles of Religion. In England, 
os in other Europwin countries, the Kefomia- 


tion periirtl was marked by several attempts to 
codify or embody in an authoritative form 
the articles of religiou.s belief. With a view 
to putting an end to discussion, Henry VIII., 
with the aid of his tlieological advisers, 

( ompiled a Booh of Articles, which was laid 
before Convocation in l.)3G. and subscribed by 
all it.s members. These Articles established 
the Bible, the three Creeds, and the first four 
Councils as the basis of belief; limited 
the 8acramont3 to thna*, baptism, penance, 
and the Eucharist ; decbired that, though 
the use of im.ages, the woi-ship of saints, 
and the ritual of the church services had not 
in tlieinselves power to remit sins, yet thoy 
wen* useful to lift up men’s minds unto God; 
accepted purgatory, but dinounced pardons, 
and mas,ses for tlie dead. These Articles 
jileased neither the Hefonners nor the Koman- 
ists, and wei*o accepted merely at the king’s 
command. In 1-539 Henry VIII. ’s policy 
led him to eliook the growth of the reforming 
doctrines, and Parliament passed the Bill of 
the Sir Articles, which sittirmed ti'.msubstau- 
tiation, the reception of the communion 
under one kintl, the celibacy of the clergy, 
the binding power of vows of chastity, private 
masses, ami auricular confession. Soon after 
the death of Henry VIII., in the Parliament 
of 1547 the Statute of the Six Articles was 
repealed. In 1551 an order of the Council 
was issued to Archbishop Cinumer bidding 
him fi-aine Articles of Keligion. This task tho 
arehbisliop discharged with caution and de- 
liberation. He consulted with others, circu- 
lated a rough draft, and laid it before tho 
C'ouneil. After many revisions it w’as handed 
for final considemtion Jind emendation to five 
of the royal ehajdains, and to John Knox, the 
Scottish Keformer. Though it was thus dis- 
cussed ami revised, the draft was in tho main 
tho work of Cranmer and his friend Bishop 
Kidley, who is said to have supplied tho 
greater share of learning. There is some doubt 
whether or not those Articles were submitted, 
to Convocation ; but the evidence seems to 
show that they were. Finjilly, they were issued 
in 1553, with the royal mandate to all tho 
bishops ordering them to call on all clergj*, 
schoolmasters, and churchwardens, to sub- 
scribe. These Articles of Edward VI., from 
their number, are sometimes known as tho 
Fortij-tuo Artielea. They show that CVanmer 
in framing them^used the Lutheran Confes- 
sions of Faith, especially the Confession of 
Augsburg, though lie did not merely copy 
tliem. The accession of Queen ilary within 
two months of the publication of the Forty- 
two Articles did not give them much time to 
sink into the minds of tho clergj’. On the 
accession of Elizabeth, Archbishop Parker was 
called on to jirovidc for the troubled condi- 
tion of ecclesiastical matters. In 1659 Eltvm 
ArtieUa were issued by authority, to be held 
by all clergy. They were limited to the defini- 
tion of fundamental truths, and tho points in 
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which the Church of Eaghind held the Roman 
practice to bo superetitious. These were meant 
to be temporary only, while Parker recon- 
sidered the Foi-ty-two Articles of Edward VI. 

He revised them, and laid the results of 
his revision before Convocation in 1562. 

As Cninmer had used the Confession of 
Augsburg, Parker made further use of the 
Confession of Wurtemberg. In his revision 
he omitted four of the original Forty-two 
Articles— the tenth, “ Of Grace: ” the sixteenth, 

“ Of Blasphemy against the Holy Ghost ; ” 
the nineteenth, ‘‘ All men are bound to keep the 
Moral Commandments of the Law ” (the 
part of which was added to the seventh); and 
the forty-first, against “ Heretics called Mille- 
narii.” He added four others — the fifth, 
twelfth, nineteenth, and thirtieth of the 
present edition. Besides these greater changes, 
the phraseology was altered in many points. 
The Convocation made further alterations, 
and several important omissions. It struck 
out the end of the third Article, concerning 
the preaching of Christ to the spirits in 
prison, and entirely discarded three articles — 

“ The souls of them that depart this life do 
neither die with the Imdies, nor sleep idly ; ” 

“ The resurrection of the dead is not yet 
brought to pass;” “All men shall not be 
saved at the length.” The Article.s, now re- 
duced in number to thirty-nine, were sub- 
mitted to the queen, who further struck out 
the present twenty-ninth Article, “ Of the 
wicked which eat not the Body of Christ in 
the use of the Lord’s Supper.” She further 
added to the twentieth Article the clause, 

“ The Church hath power to decree rites or 
ceremonies, and authority in controversies 
of faith.” The Articles were originally in 
Latin ; but an English translation was soon 
issued of thp Thirty-eight Articles as they 
passed the revision of the (jueen and Council. 
In 1571 the Articles were committed by 
Convocation to Bishop Jewel for editorship. 
They were then ]mt into their present form, 
and were issued both in Latin and English — 
l>oth versions being authoritative and official. 
The twenty-ninth Article was restored, and 
the other alteration of the queen, on the 
authority of the Church tp detennine rites 
and ceremonies, was retained in the English 
Ajticles, but omitted in the Latin. The 
Thirty-nine Articles were then approved by 
Parliament, and a statute was rmssed re- 
quiring subscription from all candidates for 
holy orders. From this time forward they 
have been the sUtndard of the opinions of the 
Church of England. Accordingly, the “ Con- 
stitutions and Canons Ecclesiastical ” passed 
by Convocation in 1603, and confirmed by 
royal authority, enacted oxcommunication as 
the penalty to any one who “ declared the 
Thirty-nine Articles to bo erroneous, super- 
stitious, or such as he may not wdth a good 
conscience subscribe unto.” But these Canons, 
not having been passed by Parliament, are 
Hist.— 4 


binding only as ecclcsiastiail law on the 
clergy, not on the laity. As regards the 
Icgaf aspect of the Thirty-nine Arli» Us, iho 
Act of 1571 enacted that no one should bo 
admitted to a benefice till he had subs.-ribed 
the Articles in the presence of the * Jrdiiiary, 
and publicly read them in the parish <imreh, 
with a declaration of his unfeigned as.-^ iit. 
The Canons of 1603 further enacted tint no 
one should teach, either in a school or in a 
private house, unless he suhseribed the 'J'hirty- ' 
nine Articles and obtained a lieen< r from a 
bishop. The Act of Uniformitv. passed in 
1662, embodied this provision. • Tolein- 
tion Act of 1689 exempted from the penalties 
of existing statutes agjxinst conventicles such 
dissenting ministei's and teachers as should 
subscribe the Thirty-nine Articles, omitting 
the thirty-fourth, thirty-fifth, tliirty-sixlh, 
and the vwrds of the tw<-ntieth which declare 
that the Church has power to decree rites 
and ceremonies. Those who had scruples 
about infant baptism were exempted from 
subscription to part of the twenty-seventh 
Article. This Act was the beginning of a 
period of indulgence and security from per- 
secution to Dissenters, which went on till in 
1779 was passed the Dissenting Jlinisters’ 
Act, enabling Dissenters to preach and act as 
schoolmasters without any subscription to tho 
' Articles. From this time forward subscrip- 
tion to the Articles ceased to be a test for tho 
exclusion of Dissenters, except in the Univer- 
sities. At Oxford, the Earl of Leicester as 
Chancellor had, in 1581, imposed subscription 
to the Articles before matriculation. At 
Cambridge, subscription, since 1616, was re- 
quired of all who took a degree. Thus, 
Dissenters could not enter tho University of 
Oxford ; they might be educated at Cam- 
bridge, but were not admitted to any of the 
endowments. These disabilities were not 
removed till the ixassing of the University 
Tests Act in 1871, which exempted laymen 
from anv religious test. Thus the Articles 
have ceased to bo used as a standard of 
orthodoxy for any savo the clergy of tho 
Church of England. Even in their CJise it 
was felt that subscription to a body of 
doctrinM statements was an excessive obliga- 
■ tion, if it was mtaint to imply literal agree- 
ment with every sentence contained in them. 
To avoid further ambiguities, and to relieve 
scrupulous consciences on this point, tho 
Clencal Subscription Act of 1866 did away 
with subscription in the case of tho clergy, 
and substituted a declaration of assent to the 
Thirty-nine Articles and tho Pniyer Book. 

Cardwell, Ss/nedalia ; Hardwick, Uytory of 
the Articlet. [M. C.J 

Articles of War are framed by the 
crown for tho better government of tho 
army and navy. Those which are in foiw 
for the army were first authorised in 1»14, 
and are confirmed annually in the Mutiny 
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Art. lh.‘ Articles of War for tho Navy b. in^r 

on a I>ill passi'l in 174f. Thv Avtick-s 
of War, •• wliicb aiv to be obeyed as bfinj: 
tlu- <(jtmnim(ls of a superior of)k-er,” are 
divicb d into soctions. some- of which corre- 
spend to clauses in tlio Mutiny Act : others, 
however, thou-h they relate to subjects in 
the latter, are occupied with definitions of 
the crime and tlie pimishnient a]»proj>riate 
U> it. There are som<* Articles, moreover, 
which have no counterpart in the Act. It 
is to be observed that the lej^lity of the 
Articles of War, as of other orders, may 
itself bccomi* the suhjeet of e-xaniinalion and 
controversy in a court inaidial; but the 
Mutiny Act. heinf? part of the statute law. 
must be obeyed without question. [Military 
Systkm.] 

Articuli Super Cartas "Cj-e certain 

avtifles, twenty in numla r, which were added 
to ^laffna Cha'rta when it was confirmed by 
Kdwiird I. in the Parliament which met, 
IdOO. The most important clauses are those 
which appoint commissioners to investiffate all 
cases in which the chart< rs had been infrinpod ; 
thos«- which reform and rigiilate the jury 
system ; those whicli remedy the .abuses of imr- 
veyatice and jurisiliction of the royal officers: 
anil those which order that no common pleas 
shall be lu-ld in the Kxchequer conti-ary to the 
form of Mapna Charta, and forbid the issue of 
eoinnioti law writs under the Privy Seal. One 
article, whith Dr. Stubbs calls “a curious 
relic of the ideas of 12.'i8,” allows the office of 
.sheritf to be elective in counties whore the 
oflie<- is not of fee or heritable. There wi'ro 
also articles ropulatinp adininistnilion of the 
f'ore.sts, and limiting the royal jurisdiction 
over them. 

Sfniufrs of fh** Rontm, i. l-% ; Alattbcw of 
Wostmiiistcr, p. KKl; Stubbs, Const. Hist., ii.,cb. 
siv. Tlio articles arc (riven io Stubbs, Seket 
t’h'i rtsrs. 

Arundel, Preraoe ok. Koper do Mont- 
gom<'ry, one of the most trusted followers 
of William the Coiupieror, besides prsints 
of land in Shropshire, received vast estates 
(Keventy-seven h>r<lships) in Sussex, including 
the castle of Arundel. In 1102. u])on the 
forfeiture of HogerV son, I\ol>ert de Belesme, 
the aistlo of Arundel passed to the crowni, 
and was settled by Henry I. on his second 
wife, Adeliza of Louvain, who, after tin- 
kinp’s death, conveyed it to her second 
husbaii'l, William de Albini. It is doubtful 
whether Willijiin do Albini, the son of this 
maniago, received it gnint of the third penny 
of the county of Sussex; but he is styled Earl 
of Sussex, ns well as Earl of Arundel and 
Chichester. In 12-13 Hugh do Albini, fifth 
Earl of Suvssex, died without issue, and part 
of hi.s estates, together with Arundel Castle, 
passed to John Fitz-Alan, a descendant of 
Isabel, daughter of the third Earl. He and 
his sons are frequently styled Lords of 
Arundel. Richard Fitz-Alan (rf. 1283) is the 




first of Dii.s familv actually summoned as 
Earl of Anindel {1291) by writ. His son 
Edmund was behea<lcd in 1326, and his 
honours forfeited. They were, however, 
restored to Hii'hanl, third Earl, in 1331. In 
l.).H0 Henrv Fitz-Alan, twelfth Earl, died 
without male heii-s, and the earklorn and 
estiites jiassed to Phili]>, sou of Ihoinas, 
fourth Duke of Noidolk. who had married 
Marv, daughter of this earl. PhiUp was 
suniim)n< d to Parliament as P^iirl of Arundel. 
The e-irbloin has since continued in the lino 
of the Fitz-Alan Howards. Dukes of Norfolk. 
Howard.] The peerage of Arundel ok 
Vaudour was conferri'd in 1605 on Sir 
Thomas Arundel, a distinguished soldier, who 
had fought in the wars agJiinst the Turks, 
and had been crcat< d a Count of the Holy 
Homan Fkiijure by Rudolph II. 

For interest iiiff questions connected with tho 
peenure of Arundel, see the Levcti* Firait Rei^od 
on fhr o/ a esp. Appriidu' ; and Sir 

Harris Nicolas, ifiVlon'c Pe*Ta»;c. 

Arundel, Ed.mv.nd Fitz-Alan, 2nd Earl 
OK (f/. 1326), was one of the Ordainers ap- 
pointed in 1310. He was one of the few 
nobles who remained faithful to Edward II. 
after the landing of Isabella and Mortimer. 
He was seized by the lattiT at Bristol, and 
hanged with Hugh Despenser. 

Arundel, Richard Fitz-Alan, 4tii Earl 
OK (rf. 1397), was the son of Richard, Earl of 
.\rundel, and Eleanor, daughter of Henry, 
Earl of l^iincaster. He succeeded his father 
in 137o, and served in the French and Scotch 
wars ; but ho was chiefly remarkable for his 
valour and conduct at sea. He was for 
several years admiral and captain of the east, 
south, and west, gjiined scversil navsil victories, 
and captured Brest. Ho joined Gloucester 
against Do la Pole and Do v crof and was one 
of the first Lords .•\]>pellant. In 1307 ho wais 
involved in Gloucester’s fall, and was seized, 
tried, and beheaded. 

Arundel, Thomas Fitz-Alan, 10th Earl 
OF (f/. 1524), was one of the chief nobles at- 
tiichod to Henry VII. ’s court. On the occasion 
of the shij)wreck near 'Weymouth, in Januarj , 
1506, of the Archduke of Austria, Philip, and 
his wife, the Earl of Arundel was the royal 
messenger sent to congratulate Philip upon 
his recent escape, and to welcome him to 
England. The Earl of Aruntlel had also done 
the king good service as a soldier in Flanders, 
during the wars in aid of ^Maximilian. 

Arundel, Henry Fitz-Alan, 12th Earl 
OK (//. 1580), was in 1547 appointed one of 
j the twelve councillors who, under the will 
; of Henry VIII., were to assist tho executors 
I in Ciirn'inir on the government during tho 
minority of Fxlward VI. Ho was one of the 
chief promotor.s of tho attack on Somerset, 
which ended in his downfall; and having given 
an unwilling assent to tho alU'ration ' of the 
succession of Edward VI. in favour of I^ady 
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Jane Grey, he was regarded with susj)icion I 
by Northumberland, who endeavoured to j 
prevent his leaving London. However, he 
managed to esa»j>e to Baynard’s Castle, and 
at once, with the rest of the Council, declared ; 
for Mary ; shortly afterwards he arrested the 
Duke of Northumberland at Cambridge, and 
conveyed him to Tendon. After the accession 
of Queen Elizsibeth, Arundel became one of 
her councillors, “fciired by all men, trusted by 
none,’’ and was even named as a probable 
suitor for her hand, a fact which led to a 
bitter quarrel with Leicester in 1561. In 1568, 
as the leader of the old nobility and the 
Catholic party, he showed himself Nnolently 
opposed to Cecil and the Reformers, and was 
present at the Westminster Inquiry as 
a partisan of Mary Queen of Scots ; in the 
following year he was placed under arrest for 
complicity in the northern rebellion, and in 
1571 was privy to the Ridolfi conspiracy. 

Froude, RiitofEng.; P. F. Tytler, England 
wider Edieard VI. uiidifary. 

Amndel, Philip Howard, 13th Earl op 
{d. 1.595), son of Thomas, fourth Duke of 
Norfolk, who w'as atfciinted and beheaded in 
1572, inherited the earldom of Arundel in 
right of his mother. Ho was restored in blood 
and made privy councillor in 1580. On his 
lirst appearance at court he won the favour of 
Elizabeth, but quickly lost it through his 
immoral life. In 1583 he was charged with 
complicity in the plot of Francis Throgmor- 
ton, having incurred suspicion by becoming 
“ reconciled” to the Catholic Church in 1581 
on the solicitations of the Jesuits; but though 
there was no doubt of his guilt, he was 
speedily released. On attempting to es- 
cape from England, in 1585, he was captured 
and again spnt to the Tower, where he 
remained until his death. In 1589 he w’us 
found guilty of high treason on a cliarge of 
having prayed for the success of the Spanish 
Armadii. Ho was also charged with corre- 
sponder.ce with Allen and other Catholic 
conspirators. He was condemned to death, 
but by the advice of Cecil and Hatton was not 
executed. “ In her conduct towards this un- 
fortunate nobleman,” remarks Mr. Lingard, 

“ the queen betrayed an unaccountable spirit 
of i-evengo. He seems to have given some 
deep but secret offence which, though never 
divulged, could never be forgotten.” 

Strype, AnmU; Liiu^rd, Hitt, n/ Eng. 

Amnddl, Thomas (5. circa 1352, d. 1414), 
W}ui the third son of Richard, Earl of Arundel, 
and was made Bishop of Ely in 1374. He 
joined Gloucester in his opposition to Dc la 
Pole and other ministers of Richard II., and 
in 1386 was appointed Chancellor. On the 
banishment of Neville he received the arch- 
bishopric of York, and retired from the 
Chancellorship in 1389. He was Chancellor 
again from 1391, till his appointment to the 
archbishopric of Oanterburj’ in 1390. Shortly 


afterwards hi- was accused of treas/jn, and at 
the king’.s request tiunslated by tiu- I’ope to 
the see of St. Andrews. Ho was iKuiished 
from the realm, and conceited with Boling- 
broke plans for regaining power in England, 
He accompanii-d Henry on hi.s expedition to 
England, and on the deposition of Itiehurd 
received the archbishopric once more. Hr 
strenuously supported the rights of the Church 
during the remainder of his life, .anrl wa.s in- 
strumental in getting the statute JJe Iftcredco 
Comburendo passed. He held the (’hancellor- 
ship again from 1407 to 1409. and from 1412 
to 1413. 

Hook,.4i-chliuiHojis o/ Crtnf«>l>uri/ ; Foss, .hidgis 
oj Englana; Wul'on, Kkhnrd II. 

Artmdel, Sir Thomas (rf. 1552), was one 
of the most trusted and sjigacious of llmry 
VIII. ’s councillors. He enjoyed much in- 
fluence with the king, ami was appointed one 
of the twenty-four executors apjmint<-il to 
carry out that sovereign’s will. Ho was the 
brother-in-law and intimate friend of tin 
Protector Somei-set, in whose fall he was in- 
volved. He was executed on a charge of 
treason, Feb., 15.52. 

Asaf-nl-Dowlah {d. 1797) succcodedhis 
father, Sujah Dowlah, as Vizier of Oude, in 
1775, and was ultimately recognised by the 
Emperor. A treaty was concluded with the 
English, by which the Vizier agreed to sur- 
render Benares and ccrtainotherdistricts of the 
annual value of twcnty-tw’o lacs. This Vizier 
misgoverned, ns his hither had ilone, and by 
1781 was in a state of the greatest pijcuniarv 
embarrassment. Hastings therefore con- 
cluded an arrangement with him, one main 
object of which was to relieve him from 
burdens which he professed himself totally un- 
able to bear. It was provided by the now treaty 
that a portion of the British forces should he 
withdrawn, that the Vizier might resume all 
jaghires on payment of compensation. The 
second article enabled the Vizier to dispossess 
the Begums (his mother and grandmother) of 
Oude of their jaghires, and was the prelude 
to the cruelties exercised to compel them to 
surrender their treasures, 1782, The im- 
poverishment of tho Vizier, however, con-^ 
tinned steadily, owing to his misgovemnient 
and debauchery, and in 1786 his repeated 
requests that the British force should bo 
removed induced Lord Cornwallis to make a 
fresh treaty with him, by which the money 
paid for tho support of tho brigaib^ at Futty- 
gurh was reduced from seventy-four to fifty 
lacs on tho condition that it should be punc- 
tually paid. The misgovemment, however, 
continued, and tho Vizier passed the rest of 
his life in oppressing his subjects, and in- 
dulging in boundless sensuality. 

ConueoUu Despatchet ; Mill, Hitt, of India ; 

Macaulay’s Essay on Warren Ua6tingi>. 

Ascaloily a town on the coast of Syria, 
about twelve miles from Gaza, was a place of 
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'TPsit strun^^tli iind iinportanre in 
Crn^Klcs. It was to this town that , 

I led th<* irnsJidmK army attor th< f.ill 
Uro in tho ,-arly part of 1192. On the way 
his troops w.-re ini Tc epted hy a frr. at N.nuen 
i.niiv, under the command of Saladin Mid to 
.mount to over 300,000 men. Iho t«o 
vvin-s of the Chri.stian army were broken. 

hut "the centre, coniinamled bv 

s<.lf, held firm, and at last drovo^ back the 
-nemv in -rcat disorder. ij'*; 

Sanu'ens are Kii.l to 

victory threw the town of Aswiloii into the 
hands’ of the C’rusiiders. 

Ascension Island, 

South Atlantic, was diseovere*! by the* 1 ortu- 
<Mic,se on A.sconsion Day. l-'.Ol. It was never 
colonised until it was seiz«-tl bvtne Ln^hsh 
in ISl*), iluring the captivity of Napoleon in 
the neighbouring island of St. Hi b na. 

Ascham, Antony Ut lG->0), an author 
“of much reputation,” was sent by the 
CommonweaUh. in Hi)0. as ainbassador to 
Madri<l. A few d.iys after his arrival there, 
lie was assjissinated ]>y some refiijjfee Royalists. 
The murderers, with the exec-ption of oim who 
was cxecute.1. were alhiwed to escape, imhlic 
opinion in the Spanisli capital being entirely 
in their favour. [DokisI-avs.] 

Ascham, Rooeu (A. lolo, d. 1508), one of 
the earliest of English (Ireek scholars, and at 
one time public onitor at Cambridge, became 
successively' I>atin secretary to Edwartl \ I., 
Queen Mary, and Eli/abeth, and w-as also 
tutor to the last-named princess in 1548, being 
charged with her instruction in the learned 
languages. In 1550 ho accompanied Sir 
William Morvsine in the i-apaeity of secr etary 
to the < ourt of Charles V. On the accession 
of Queen Elizabeth, Ascham was, in 1559, 
made a canon of York. As a writer of English 
prose .tWham deserves high praise. His style, 
though somewhat rugged, is pithy and vigo- 
rous. His work on education, entitled The 
Sehoo/inaster/is interesting and valuable. Ho 
also wrote ToxophUux, a treatise on archery, 
and A lieport of the Affnirs nnd Stale of 
Germany, which is of some historicJil value. 

A.scbam's Wovki, c<l. by Dr. Giles, IbSC ; A. 
Katterfeld. ; nin Lrbrri und nfine 

Werkt, 1879. An editiou of The Schoohne/ifrr, 
wiiU notes, has been published by Mr. J« E. B. 
Mayor. 


Ascue (Askew, or Ayscough), Anne 
(rf. 1546), daughter of Sir Thomas Ascue, of 
Kelsey’, in Lincolnshire, was arrested as a 
heretic for denying the doctrine of the Real 
Presence in the Sacrament. From her in- 
timacy with Catherine Parr, Anne Ascue’s 
prosecution for heresy' is memorable, as it 
mstanced, among other things, the hostility 
of Bishop Gardiner and Ix)nl Chancellor 
Wriothesley to the queen; for before being 
banded over to the exc'cutioner for the punish- 


ment of burning, Anne, in spite of her sex, 
was ma.lo to undergo in the lower the tor- 
lure of the rack, with a view of extorting 
fruiii hcT in hiTugony some avowal implicating 
(ither court bidies, and possibly the queen. 
Wriotheslev’s etiorts are generally thought to 
have been eutiielv fruitless; though Pardons, 
in his “ Examen ” of Foxe’s account ot her, 
suites that she actually did so : “ By her con- 
fession, he (the king) learned so much of 
Queen Catherine Purr as he purposed to have 
her burned also, hud he lived. 

\arjnfirM of the Reformation (Camdeu 
Soc.) ; Froude, Uiet. of Fiuj. 

AssriU, (*• 16.59, f/. 1738), was the 

author of various pamphlets, including a trea- 
tise.'. published in 1698, on the possibility of 
avoiding death. He was elected to the Insh 
Parliament, and subsequently to tho English 
Parliament, but was expelled on account of 
the bla-sphemy of his hook. Tho character 
of the treatise was animadverted ui)on in the 
trial of Dr. Saehoverell. Asgill wrote also a 
tract, l)e Jure Jiivino, on the hercdiUiry claims 
of tho House of Hanover; The Suavssion oj 
the House of Hauorer ri/i</ica/f</ ; and an 
Essay for the Press. 

Asgill, 1>IH Charles (5. 1762, d. 1823), in 
1780 was a lieutenant in the army of IxirdCorn- 
wallis in North America, when that general 
capitulated at York Town. In tho following 
year the Americans, to revenge the death of a 
cei'tain Republican otlioer, cast lots for a vic- 
tim among their English prisoners. Tho lot 
fell on Asgill ; but his mother went over to 
France, and persuaded Marie Antoinette to 
interest herself on his behalf with tho Ameri- 
can envoy. Tho intercession of the French 
queen was successful. Asgill was released, 
continued in the army, and in 1794 served 
under tho Duke of York in the Low Countries. 
In 1798 ho was idacod in command of a largo 
ho<ly' of trooj)3 for tho suppression of the Irish 
rebellion, and after the Union was for many 
yeai's employ’ed in various otlices in Ireland. 

Ash, Simeon (rf. 1662), was one of those 
clergy'men who were ejected from their livings 
by Ijiud for refusing to read tho declaration 
concerning tho Book <f Sports. He bccamo 
chaplain to the Earl of Manchester, and 
had fonsidcnible intluonce with Presbyterian 
leaders in the war. He was, however, a 
.strong opponent of tho Commonwealth, and 
was one of those who went to Breda to con- 
gratulate Charles II. on his restorution. 

.\sh was present at tbe battle of Marston 
Moor, and wrote an interesting and valuable 
account of the campaign, /I true reluh'on of 
most* chiefs occurrsnees at and sines th* late bottell 
rtt iSVirberry .... to vindicots th« Boris of 
Manchsstsr (Load., 1644). 

Ashantes is a country of western Africa 
in the interior of the Gold Coast and to 
the north of the river Prah. It first camo 
under the notice of Englishmen in 1807» 
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when its king, Sy Tutu, attacked Annam- 
aboe, a fort on the coast built by the 
English after the settlemr.nt in 1661. Soon 
afterwards peace was concluded on dis- 
graceful terms, and it lasted until 1824, 
when, the A-shantees having attacked the 
Fantees, over whom the English had estab- 
lished a protectorate, Sir Charles JlacCarthy, 
governor of Cape Coast Castle, advanced with 
a handful of men against the king, but was 
surprised and slain at Esmacow. In 1826, 
the death of JlacCarthy was avenged at 
the battle of Dudowah. Though there were 
one or two skirmishes between the Ashantees 
and the English troops, peace was, on the 
whole, maintained from that date until 1863, 
when on the refusal of Governor Pine to 
give up some runaway skives to the King 
of Ashanteo, war was begun by the latter, 
llie governor drove the savages back to 
the Prah, but his West Indian troops fell 
victims to the climate, and he was compelled 
to withdraw. Once more peace was pro- 
claimed. In 1871 thequestion whether Eng- 
land or Ashiintce should rule the territory 
between the Prah and the coast, was brought 
to a final issue by the cession to England by 
the Dutch of all their claims on the Gold 
Coast on condition that they should be allowed 
to annex land's in Sumatm. Thereupon King 
Coffee Calcali, who had ascended the throne 
in 1867, objected to the transfer of the town 
of Elmina on the ground that it always paid 
him a fixed annual tribute ; he had also 
taken captive some missionaries, whom he 
did not wish to ransom. He therefore 
decided on renewing the war, and his general, 
Amanquatia, accordingly crossed the Prah, 
and drove the cowardly "Fantees before them 
to the coast, but was himself driven from 
beforft Elmina by Colonel Festing. Sir Garnet 
Wolseley was sent out in Octol>er to take 
civil and military command of the Gold Coast, 
while Captain Glover, R.N., who had been 
sent out by the Colonial Office, made an 
attempt to raise a native force at the mouth 
of the "Volta. Native troops were, however, 
very untrustworthy, and pending the arrival 
of some English soldiers, Sir Garnet Wolseley 
could only occupy and stockade the advanced 
posta on the roM to the Prah. With the 
arrival of English troops in December, Sir 
Garnet was able to invade Ashantee ; and 
on Jan. 31 be encountered the Ashantees 
ot Amoaful, and defeated them. On Feb. 4 
the English reached Coomassiei which they 
fired. The army was overtaken on its return 
march by envoys from King Coffee, imd 
a treaty was concluded, by which the king 
agreed to pay 60,000 ounces of gold, to 
renounce all rights over the tribes formerly 
onder the protection of the Dutch, to allow 
free trade, to keep the road between the Prah 
and Coomassie open, and to discontinue 
human sacrifices, in 1896 these engagements 
were broken by King Prempeh, against whom 


a British expedition was sent under Sir F. 

Si ott. It entered Coomassie without opposi- 
tion on Jan. 18, 1890. To enforce pawiient 
of the fine imposed, the king and other ho.-t- 
ages were tak'en to the const, and a Re'i lent 
was appointed at Cooma.s£ie. In 1300 a rising 
broke out, but was suppressed by Sir James 
Willcocks. In 1901 Ashautec was delinitely 
annexed by Great Britain, the Guve-mor of 
the Gold Coast being appointed its Governor. 

Drakenbnry, Th< iisfwintef M ar; H. JI- Stanley, 
Coomassie and Ha^dala ; Beade, Stori/ of tht 
.4ihan(ef CamjMu^n. For tbe 1895-« campaign, 
B. Burleiga, Ttvo Camya\^n$» 

AshbnmliarXtii Joiis {d. 1671)> ^ 
desccndiint of an old Sussex family, sjit m 
the Long Parliament, and took a promiiu nl 
part on the Royalist side, and at the out- 
break of the 6ivil War joined the king, 
and was appointed treasurer and paymaster 
to the army. Ue attended Charles I. when 
he gave himself up to the Scots, and im- 
mediately afterwards tied to France. In 1647 
he returned, and became one of the king’s 
pei'sonal attendants, and was the chief con - 
triver of Charles’s escape from Hampton 
Court. The business was mismanaged, and 
Ashburnliam was accused of treachery by the 
Royalists; for which, however, there seems to 
be little ground. He remained in Engkind 
after the king’s death, and compounded for his 
esUite, but being detected in sending money 
to Charles II., he was in 1654 imprisoned in 
the Tower, where he remained till Cromw'ell’s 
death. At the Rcstonition he received large 
grants of land, and was made Groom of the 

Bedchamber to the king. 

Asbburubam's Narrn(ir« of /tie ilHfiidnnce on 
Kiny CharlM the Pirrt was published by his 
descendant, Lord Ashbumhaiu, in 1830. 

AshBurton, John Duxnino, 1st uord 
{b. 1731, d. 1783), was the son of an attorney 
at Ashburton, in Devonshire. After being 
articled to his father, he came up to London 
and was called to the Bar. In 1760 ho made 
a great reputation by the defence which he 
drew up on behalf of the East India Com- 
pany against the Dutch claims. In 1763 he 
still further increased his fame by his elo- 
quence in the cause of V' ilkes against the 
legality of general warrants. In 1766 he 
became Recorder of Bristol ; was appoint^ 
in the next year Solicitor-General; and ob- 
tained, in 1 768, a seat in Parliament as member 
for Caine. In 1770 be went out of office, pd 
throughout Lord North’s long administration, 
vigorously opposed the government policy. 
Ho warmly maintained the legality of the 
Middlesex election, opposed the Test Act, 
seconded Sir George Savile’s motion for an 
inquiry into government pensions, and was one 
of the roost persistent opponents of the policy 
pursued towards the American Colonies. In 
1782, when the Marquis of Rockingham came 
into power, Dunning was appointed Chan- 
cellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, and raised 
to the peerage. 
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Ashburton Treaty, 'I'hp (1S4H). 

concluded bciwcm Knyluiiii and America 
for the froiitici> of tln' two ( ountrics. 

It defined th' in to run alon^ tin foi ty-niiilli 
parallel of north latitud*' fnun the j,'nMt lakes 
to the miihlle of the channel whicli >ejiarat«-s 
the continent from \’ani ouver’s Island, and 
thi'nce southerly through the middh- of that 
channel to tin- 1‘aeifie. It ne^'hete*!, liow- 
ev<-r, to defini* the inid<lle of the ihaniiel, 
and in consecjiKun e a dis|>ute. which was 
settled in 1872 by arbitration, arose as to the 
ownershii> of the little island »)f San duan. 

Ashby, Siu .Iohn (A. 1G42. //. 1093), a 
di8tin!;uished nival olliia-r. was ajipointed 
captain of the lieft'nur. and took part in the 
engagmnent with tlie Frein li lie* t in Bantry 
Bay. In 1602 he tought in the battle of 
La Hogue, and. together willi Delaval. was 
eiitiu.sted with the pur.suit of the Kreneh 
ships, Notfinghain afterwards accused him 
in Parliament, together with Admiral Uussell, 
of negligence in tin' latter pait of the m- 
gagennmt, and tlumeh triumphantly aeipiit ted, 
Ashby seems never to have* taken active ser- 
vice again. [L.v Hotii'E.] 

Ashby r. White. [Avi.Esm ut Case.] 

Ashdown (-■K>ci>t N'). The namr of the 
place on the Bi'ikshiie downs, near Didcot, 
where was fousrht, in 871, a great battle be- 
tween the West Saxons, led by Etludred and 
Alfred, and tlie D.inish host, wliieli Innl spread 
ov('r East Anglia and invailed Wessex this 
year. The Danes liad seized Ueailing, and 
befon* this tovvn the Saxons wen* badly 
bi'ati'U. A few days later they again attacked 
their foes at Ashdown. A ilespcratc battle 
was fought, lasting all day.ainl etnling in the 
Might oMhe Danes. One of their kings ainl 
live of their “jails ” fell in the battle. The 
victory wa.s in great jiart tine to the vigour 
;ind promptitude of Alfred, who led oneof the 
two divisions of the Wessex army. [Amhed.] 

dnjlrt.Snr. Ckron.,nu. 871> Ai»aer, Rt-l. Gfst. 
^ ylil/te-li. 


Ashtee, Tm k B vtti.e or ( l S 1 8), wa.s fought 
between the English troops under General 
Smith and Bajeo Kao. The latter, after the 
battle of Korgaom. retreateil. pm-sued by tlu* 
British, wlio on the 19th of Eehiuarvcame 
up with him at the village of Ashtee, and 
jirepiircd immediately for the attack. The 
Peishwa, heaping reproaches on hi.s brave 
genenil, Gokla, for this smprise, tied at once, 
leaving hi8 army to cover his retreat. Gokla, 
stung by tlic insult, iilaced him.self at the 
head of dOO hor.so, rushed on the sabres of the 
British aivalry, an<l fell eovere<l with wounds. 
After his death tlic Peishwa’s army was <‘asilv 
discomfited, and tied in hopeless confusion. 

Aslce, Koheut (</. 15!37), was a gentleman 
of Yorkshire, and the chief organiser of the 
famous rebellion of Henry VIII. ’s reign 
known as the Pilgrimage of Grace (q.v.). liis 


sympathies with the prevalent discontent seem 
to luive been excited originally by his acci- 
I dental sojourn at Lincoln during the disturb- 
an-es ther* in September, 1636. "While 
the various lead«!r.-» of the movement were 
executed, Robert Aske had the distinction of 
being hanged in chains on one of the tower i 
of Y'ork, Aske’s talents for organisation and 
command, and. his moderation and integrit)’, 
make him a very remarkable character. 

Asquith, The Rioht Hon. Heubkkt 
Hexkv (6. 1852), was <*duciited at the City of 
London School and at Balliol College, Oxford, 
He was called to the Bur in 1876, and took 
silk in 1890. He entered the House of 
Comuions as M<‘mber lor I’Ast Fifeshire in 
1886, was one of Mr. i^arnelPs counsel before 
the Commission, and first took office as Home 
Secretary under ilr. Gladstone in 1892. After 
the fall of the Ministry in 1896 he returned 
to the Bar. From 1903-5 ho \igorously 
opposed Mr. Joseph Chamberlain's fiscal 
policy. In 1905 he became Chaneellor of the 
Exchequer in the Lilieral Mini-try. On the 
resigimtiun of Sir Henry Campbell. Bannerman 
he was Mimiuoned by the king (April 5. 1908), 
and formed a new Cabinet, himself becoming 
P.inie Minister and First Lord of the Treasury. 

Assam. A province of British India lying 
along the upper valleys of the Brahmaputra, 
and e.xtending from the frontiers of Beng-d 
to Northern Burmah. _ Tbe country was con- 
quered in the i-arly Middle Ages by tribes 
from Burmah, who, however, gradually assi- 
milated m language r.ud religion with the 
Hindoos. 'Fh^ iMohamirsdans never succeeded 
in conquering the country, though they fre- 
quently attempted it. In the ea.ly part of 
the nineteenth century the Assjimese became 
closfly connected with Burmah, and •their 
ho'tile attitude to the East India Company 
bromjht about the First Burmese War, the 
result of which was the annexation of Assam 
in 1826. It was placed under the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of Bengal ; in 1874 it was 
made a separate Chief-Cominissionership, and 
in 1905 w’as with Eastern Bengal constituted a 
Lieutenant-Governorship. [Burmese W^us.] 

Assaudnn, The Battle op ( 1016 ), wna 
the last of tlio battles between Edmund 
Ironside and Canute. Owing to tl»o treachery 
of Edric, the English weix* defwited. Assandun 
is identified by Mr. Freeman with Aslington, 
near Rochford, in Essex. 

Assassination Plot, The, was an 
attempt on the life of William III., first 
designed in 1695, but postponed by William’s 
departure for Flanders. It grew' up side by 
side with Berwick’s plot for the invasion of 
England by u French army. It was entrusted 
by the court of St. Germains to Sir George 
Baix'lay. Ranke thinks that “ all direct evi- 
dence” is against the complicity of Louis 
XI\ . and James II. ; though “both of them 
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woulo have been verj* ready to pluck the 
fruit.” Certainly Barclay was given a com- 
mission by James himself authorising him to 
“ do such acts of hostility against the Prince 
of Orange as should most conduce to the 
rfcn-ice of the king.” Barckiy landed in 
England in January, and in conjunction 
with Chamock and Parkyns hatched the 
conspiracy. Ho was joined by twenty men 
of James’s body-guard, whom he cJiUed his 
Janissaries. It remained to gain twenty 
more adherents, and but little care was t;tken 
in their selection. It was determined to 
attempt the life of the king on Turnham 
Green, on his way back to Kensington after 
hunting in Richmond Park, on the loth 
of February. But the hearts of some 
of the conspirators failed them, and in- 
foimation was conveyed to the Duke of 
Portland. William thereupon post^ned his 
hunting. Still the conspirators imagined 
they were undetected; but they were speedily 
undeceived by the arrest of some of their 
number, !Uid the issue of warnints against 
others. A joint address was voted by both 
Houses of Parliament, acknowledging the 
Divine goodness which had preserved the 
king to the people. 

ComitiOM’ JottniaU ; Burnet, Hwt. 0/ ?*ut Oicn 
Time ; Bonke, Hist. 0/ Eng. ; Macaulay, Hi«t. of 
Eng. 

Assaye. [Assye.] 

Asser (rf. 910) was a monk attached to the 
famous monastery of St. Davids, of which his 
uncle was bishop. The fame of his learning 
led King Alfred in 855 to invite him to assist 
him in his studies. He was made by that 
monarch Bishop of Sherborae, but seems to 
have resided a great part of his time at the 
court, assisting the king in the revival of 
Icjiming, which he brought about. His name 
occurs in some catalogues of Bishops of St. 
Davids ; but their historical value is small, and 
his occupations in England make it highly 
improbable that he over attained the bishopric 
of his native place. His Life of King Alfred 
{De liebua Geatia Alfredi) was long considered 
a thoroughly trustworthy authority. There 
is, however, little doubt that the work, as we 
have it now, contains large additions from 
the hands of later copyists, the great Camden 
being among the number. Some scholars 
have even gone so far as to declare the Life 
entirely spurious. This seems an extreme 
conclusion ; but there is little doubt that the 
work cannot be relied on as a thoroughly 
authentic contemporary biography. Accepted 
with these qualifications, the work is valuable 
and extremely interesting. [Alfred.] 

No MSS. of Asser are iu existence, nor any 
printed copicsearlier than Elizabeth’s reign. The 
work is pnoted in IfonuiiKnU Histor. Britann. ; 
and translated in Bohn's Antiquarian Library. 

Assessment. The assessment of taxa- 
tion begins to bo important when direct taxa- 
tion itself assumes so much more importance 


' with the Norman reigns. For llie century and 
' more during which taxation was looked for only 
I from the hind. Domesday remained the gr<at 
I rate-book, and its assessment remained un- 
I altered. A township was rated in Domesday 
at such and such a number of bides, and paid 
its Danegeld or hidage acconlingly. 'i'he towns 
arranged with the sheriff or the itinerant 
justices what sums they should pay. (July im 
the knight’s fee became the universal mode of 
reckoning the liability of inilitiry tenants, 
this liability had to be expressed in a now 
compilation — the Block Hook of (he hxcheijucr, 
or rate-book for tenants-in-chief : which 
again was rensed more than a century lub-r 
in the Teato de XeviU. But Domesday itself 
w.as a return sent in to royal commissioners by 
each hundred and township, a joint work of the 
royal and popular powers, ^\’ben, aftiu- the 
Saladine tithe of 1188 upon movables as 
well as rents, taxation began to fall more and 
more on personal property, and to advance 
towards the subsidy of tho fouilcenth and 
succeeding centuries, then more than ever the 
assessment of a tax rcipiired the. free co- 
operation of each locality. Only from a 
jury of neighbours could a due estimate bo 
reached of a man’s property. The usscs-sment 
of taxation was committed to represcnbitives 
in each district, and taxation itself was 
rapidly becoming a function for the united 
representatives of tho whole nation. ^\Tien 
this latter point is reached in the Parlia- 
mentary system of Edward I., tho matter o» 
assessment loses its main constitutional im- 
portance, having already done its work. Tho 
knights of the shire, who in 1220, for instance, 
assess the average on their neighbours, in 
1295, assembled in one body, grant tho tax. 
and in the Good Parliament of 1376 demand 
the right to settle its appropriation. And 
indeed, as early as 1334, assessment becomes 
little more than mechanical when the rating 
of the fifteenth, made in that year and re- 
corded in the Exchequer, was thci'cafter 
taken as a standard. Henceforth the 
only question which remains to give trouble 
is concerned with the assessment of ^ the 
clerg 5 ’. "NMicn. from the date above given 
(1188), their “spiritualities,” i.c., revenues 
from fees, &c., came under contribution, the 
assessment was carried out by the same 
method of juries of neighbours, until, in 1256, 
the Norwich taxation made by order of Pope 
Alexander IV., and in 1291 the valuation 
superseding it, which was made by order of 
Nicholas IV., and which covered both “ tem- 
poralities” and “spiritualities,” gave the 
clorgy a pemuinent independent rato-bwk* 
which was acted on till the Reformation. 
But it left an opening for constant disputes 
in the next two centuries as to the mode and 
rate of assessment to be applied; first, to 
lands acquired by the Church since tho valua- 
tion of 1291, and secondly as to the large 
o lff sa of chantry priests ana private chuplams 
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whom lloit vnlmition hod hft out of account. 
Thi.s vahmtion and th«’ lay assess- 

ment of Poinesdav, as well as the ratiiijr to 
snh.sidies of the 'fuurtc-eiith. fifteenth, and 
sixteenth renturi<-s. wen: i>robably far below 
the real value. Not oiilv were exemptions 
wide an-1 numerous, but the r.xting itself was 
evidently at a nominal valuation. The 
Deinesdav hide, for example, omitted un- 
nrodiK five trround : and the later subsidies 
did not fall' on a kni^difs equipment or a 
peasant’s implements. The lightness of the 
assessment must, in fact, be sot apainst the- 
buiih‘nsomen<‘S.s of early taxation due to its 
uiieertaintv. its wasteful mode.s of collection, 
and its siiicidally sleut-si^dited principles. 
When the methods of assessment ceased in 
the fourteenth centuiy to have a formative 
effect on the constitution, their chief import- 
ance is over. Hut here, too. the ludt*r and 
Stuart kinirs, poinp back for precedents to 
an age before tlie national liberties were set 
on -A tinn constitutional basis, revived on 
sevenil occasions more arbitrary methods, and 
disregardecl the valuations wliich had been 
accepted for two centuries. 'J'hus tlie com- 
inissioner.s under Wolsey’s ^eat scheme of 
taxati<.n in l.V2‘>, and apiin in l.Vi'i, were to 
assess each man, clerk or lay, to the value of 
his chattels. In 1621 the a.s.scHSors were to dis- 


regai-d old rates, and to nite every man accord- 
ing to their own knowledge, not even accepting 
his own declaration, and such was the prece- 
dent followed in the raising of ship-money. 
The whole* pnictiee, too, of honevolenccs and 
of forced loans levied according to olUciAl esti- 
mates of the imlividual’s property, was an 
application of arbitrary assessment. Again, 
in the seventeenth century, with the establish- 
ment of the excise arose a question of some 
practical moment, how this was asicssed. 
Similar points of social interest are connected 
with the inj»mou8 effects of certain taxes. 
a5.s('.s.sed on a false principle, as the window- 
tax; or the introduction of the income bix, 
in which recourse has to be made to a rude 
method of joint assessment by the payer him- 
self and bv an oflieial commissioner. Hut 
these methods are, as a matter of fact, 
guaranteed against unjTjstly operating, by 
the right of appeal to a higher body or a court 
of law. 


Madox, HiVf. of (h« Erchfouer ; Liugartl, IIu<(. 
of England, iii. 116—119; Pauli, Gf«hicM« ran 
England, i. 6S3 — 685; Stubbs, ConiU. Hist, and 
Stlect CharUrf aiul DocumonU; Hullom, ConjsC. 

1/Jjl. ; M-*y, Canal, ifia/. [A. L. S.] 


Assieuto, The (1713), or the “contract” 
for supplying the Spanish colonies in the 
Western world with negro slaves, was at first 
an arrangement bet^veen France and Spain. 
After the merchandise had been carried on by 
Genoa and Portugal, it hud been undertaken 
in 1702 by a French company. By one of 
tb*' stipulations of the Treaty of Utrecht, this 
rigut was surrendered to England, and con- 


Hi-nvd bv a special treaty of forty-two clauses. 
After France had resig^ied the Assiento, 
'^i»ain was to convey it to England for thirty 
veara, at the end' of which period, and a 
further term of three years, the traffic was to 
be wound up. England was to furnish 4,800 
nejrroe.s annuallv. With the Assiento England 
was to have the' right of sending two ships a 
rear, each of five liundred tons burden, to 
America with negroes. A contest for this 
l)rofitable mono))oly won arost* between the 
African and tlio South Sea Company ; the 
latter were succes.sful, and obtained the fourth 
p;»rt reserved for the queen by the terms of 
the tr»*aty. On the outbreak of war with 
Sjtaiii. England lo.«t the As.«iento, but it was 
once more renewo<l iit 1725, and was ng)iin 
restored to her by the Peace of Aix-la- 
C’hapelle (1748), for the remaining four years 
wliich it had to run. “ Not one person,” says 
Mr. Wyon. “seems to liavc iinagincd that 
thcTC was anything immond or unjustifiable 
in the business itself.” 

T. H. Burton. Reign of Queen .4rin«; Wyon, 

Rtign of Queen Amie ; Lecky, ilisl. of Eng. 

Assize (assisa-ussisia) is a word of doubt- 
ful etymology ; probably at least two words 
have converged to create the ideas under- 
lying the various senses of the term; viz. 
(rt), assido or rt.vjtirfco, to sit down — i.c., a 
session or a Hctllement, the notions perhaps 
common to most meanings of assize; (b) 
ncriilo, to Ux (cf. exi'ise and ossiaui redditus). 
Besides these (c) there must bo some con- 
nection with the Anglo-Saxon asetniss, a 
law (cf. ettblis-sement de S. Louis); and (rf) 
Luciinge’s editors can explain assisin only by 
reference to Arabic. 

Meanings — (1) Session, and, specially, 
Judicial Session. — This meaning, which is 
found so early as in the Pipe UoU 2, Henry 
II., may po&?ibly be the original one; cf. 
Watsius, Jfe Jure I’d. Munir. A’cna., i. 66; 
“assize est une assemblce de plusieura sages 
hommes on laquolle ce qui v sera jugic doit 
avoir produrablo fermete.” From this come 
the “tirandos” and “Petites Assises” of 
France, and the Courts of Criminal Jiuisdic- 
tion, called “ Cours d’Assises,” in the Code 
Naj)oleon. The modem English xise to de- 
note the court of the justices on circuit is, 
perhaps by an accident, an example of this 
use of the word. A specialised case is the old 
use of assize for — 

(2) The Select Jiodtj Engaged i« Administer- 
ing the Trial — c./?., Provisions of Oxford, in the 
“provisum cst quod nullus miles non ponatur 
in juratis vcl assisis” — i.e., all knights are 
liable to be jurymen. The words are clearly 
synonymous, though the old law books make 
a distinction. The “ sworn men ” are also 
the “men settled” to try a case. 

(3) A Law or Ordinance — i.e., the “lex 
assisa,” the settled edict of the king. Id 
reality a law, the “ Assize ” in this sense 
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professed to be rather an occasional enact- | 
ment, valid during pleasure, an executive, not ' 
a legislative, act. Thus, the mediicval rever- 
ence for the “ written law,” which spinng 
from the solemn sense assigned to ” lex ” in 
the Bible and Uoman Law, was respected, 
and real legislative chiinges produced by a 
legal fiction — cf. the Pnetor’s Edict, the 
Capitularies of the Carolingians, the Pro- 
visions of Henrj’ III., the “ Esbiblishments ” 
of St. Louis, all of which had the same object. 
Instances of such assizes arc the “ Assises de 
Jerusalem,” a code for the Frank kingdom 
of Palestine, drawn up by Godfrey of Bouillon 
and his barons (1099), Henr>' II.’s Assizes of 
Clarendon, Northampton, Woodstock, Arms, 
Essoincs, &c. (“ novas leges quas assisjis 
vocavit ”), for which see below; the Assizes 
of Antioch, Sicily, Roumania, and in Brittany 
the Assiizes of Count Geotfrey in 1185, and 
the Assize of Count John (against the Jews) 
in 1239. A\Tu;rever Norman or Frank in- 
fluence went, twelfth-century law assumed 
the form of assizes. 

(4) Slale Jiiffulalionfi of the Pricey Quality, 
«tc., of varioM Commoditus. — A sense kindred 
to prenous jKinigmph. These were the “ assisa* 
rerum venalium” of old English and French 
law. Richard I. aimed— not very successfully 
— at uniform weights and measures (Assize 
of Measures in Hoveden, iv. 33). John “ fecit 
gcnurulitcr acclamari ut legalis assisa panis 
inviolabitor observaretur ” (Matthew Paris, 
A.p. 1201). This points to pre-existing 
custom. There were also assizes of wine, 
ale, salt, boards, timber, wood, coal, butter, 
and cheese. Those restrictions on trade and 
on adulteration were kept up quite late— ^.< 7 ., 
there were throe editions of the assize printed 
in 1528, 1530, and 1580. In 6 and 7 Wm. 
IV., Acts regulating the assize of bread ^yore 
formally ropeJiled. They were carried into 
New England and long kept uj) there. 

(5) A Mode of Trial prescribed by an Assize 
(in sense of lnw'j—e.y., the Grand Assize of 
Henry II. and the other *• real actions,” the 
assizes of Mort d’Ancester, Novel Dis- 
seisin, and Darein Presentment (see below). 
Spehnan calls them ‘‘brevia regia et litigandi 
formula?.” Assize here means (a) the law ; 

(5) the rule instituted by it. 

(6) The Trial itself — e.g., in the assize of 
Northampton the royal direction to the 

i 'ustices to try robbers (ut faciant assisam do 
itronibus) ; cf. “ cum brevibus assisarura et 
placitorum” in royal writ of 1231. 

(7) Assessment — i.e., the settlement of the 
incidence of a tax— e.g.. Dialogue De Seaecario, 
i. 8. “ Fiunt per comitatas communes assisa 
a justicib errantibus — qua? ideo dicuntur 
communes quia cognita sumnui qu® de comi- 
tatu requiruntur,” &c. 

(8) A Tax — e.g.y Liber Niger Scacariiy (»p. 
De Danegeldo, “ ex constitutis duobus solidis 
summa una qua? communis assisa nuncupatur 
oxcrescit : ” rf. “ Icvare assisam,” to levy a tax. 1 
Hist— 4* 


(9) Fines, — Fixed by coui’ts of justice — 
c.g., in Brittany, “ le seigneur pent demander 
pour son betail I’essiso ou Ic dedommago a 
san choix.” 

(10) Assisus Pedditns. — The fixed rentwhich 
customary tenants jMiid to the lord of tlie 
manor, beyond which they were free. Thi.s 
is analogous to the preceding. 

The various law glossaries, such as Spelman 
and the modern works base<l on him, collect 
the chief uses of assize ; cf. Duenufre's (i\os- 
sarium Muiit el Infiitiix ZAiluiilan.i, nud the old 
law books, Britton, Bractou, &c. j 

Assize, Justices ok, were originally tlio 
judges commissioned to try the special as-sizes 
or real actions mentioned in Assize (.'>). By 
27 Ed. I., s. 1, c. 3, it was ordered that .lust ices 
of Assize should, if laymen, also make de- 
liverance of the gaol : and before long, the 
common biw judges always were laymen. 
Gradually various other commissions were 
given to them, as it was a main object of 
Edward I.’s judicial reforms to simplify and 
consolidate the too numerous Acts which had 
oppressed the nation under his father. So 
the commissions of «isi priits, of oyer and 
lermincry and of the peace, were added to 
those above mentioned; until the judge, with 
his five commissions under the Great Seal, was 
on his provincial circuit generaUy called the 
Justice of Assize, though, properly speaking, 
that was only one of his commissions. By 3 
and 4 Wjn. IV., the actions of ” assizes ” were 
abolished, so that the present commission is 
only fourfold, but the name has survived the 
fact, and their courts are still generally Ciilled 
the ‘‘ assizes,” and the town of their meeting 
the assize town. 

Assize of Arms, The, was an ordinance 
issued by Henry II. in 1181. It revived and 
organised the old national militia, based on 
the obligation of all freemen to serve in the 
fyrd. Henry hoped it would be a safer 
support to his throne than the feudal levies 
or the unpopular mercenaries. By this 
assize all freemen were required to provide 
arms suited to their rank and means. A 
knight, or possessor of over sixteen marks 
yearly, provided a coat of mail, helmet, 
shield, and lance: the freeholder of ten 
marks, a Iiauberk, iron cap, and lance ; and 
all burgesses and ” tota coinmuna libeiorum 
hominura ” a gambeson, iron cap, and lance. 
Doubtful cases were decided by a jury. 
Elaborate provisions were annexed for the 
enforcement of the law. Paralleled in most 
other European countries, this assize was 
renewed by Henry III.’s system of watch 
and ward, and by Edward I.'s Statute of 
Winchester. 

Stubbs, Stleel CiarUrs. 155—157. 

Assize of Clarendon (1166), Henry 
II.’s first great measure of judicial reform, 
was remarkable as formally instituting, and 
giving logifllativo recognition to, tho jury 
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svst<in in rriiiiinnl trials, as conm-ctinff th.' 
local witli the ceiitial juris<lH tioii. and as the 
Ih-st effort to constitute a tfreat a(linmi8trati\ e 
svst. in. Henry I. had l-rohahly borrowed the 
institution of justices itinerant from the 
Carolin-ian inissi. His I'Hn was now onlar«ed 
and made permanent. A commission was sent 
round to each shire, to whom, in conjunction 
«ith the sheriffs, ^n'.uid jnncs of the county 
were to pres(‘nt accused or suspected persons. 
The ordeal by water fnniishod a furtlnr 
means of diseriminati«»n. This lU'"' system 
of presentment and orde.al abolished com- 
purt:ation. Other jirovisions required al 
.nnlilied person.s to serve on juries, opened 
everv fnitiehi.«e to the sheriff, ieenlate<l the 
treatment of waifs and sti-an^«-i-s on purely 
An^lo-Saxon principles, directed sheriffs to 
lielp laeli other, to make lists of fufritivos, 
forhaile reli-rioiis houses to receive “ aluiuem 
«le ininuto populo, ’ unless sick to death or 
of "ood n'pute, and forbade hospiUility to the 
heretics comlemned at Oxford. 

Stul)bs. Srtfct (Tiartrr«, 140— IW. 


Assize of Darrein Presentment. | 

An action to determine the lawful patron of , 
a benefice. “ If a tenant in fee or in tail luid 
himself presented, or if his aneastoi-s had 
jiresciiteil, to a benefice, or if a baiant for 
life or years haci himself pn^sentod and the 
nominee hail been duly instituted, but after- 
winds the old jiosscssor of the advowson had 
been debirrcKl from exercising his ri^fht. he 
could institute a recognition of darrein 
ptrsrnliiiciit." This inquest was originated 
by Henry 11., and is alluded to in Olanvil. 
By Majrria (^la^ta (art. 18) it was to be held, 
along with the assizes of mort d'anccster and 
MoiW dissimn four times a year, by two jus- ; 
tice.s in the county court, in conjunction with | 
a jum' of four knights of that county ; but 
the t'liarter of 1217 re.sorvcs cases of darrein 
prtsentincut to the Justices in banco (art. In). 
By the Statute of Westminster the first (3 
Ed. I., c. fH), the assize was again assimilated 
to the other two, and directed to be held 
every Advent, Soptuagesiina, and Lent. It be- 
came early oh.solete, as the writ quare impedit 
gave an easier means of prosecuting claims 
to advowson, and was abolished, with all 
'• real actions,” bv 3 and 4 Wm. IV., c. 27. 


Assize of Mort d* Ancestor. When 

the heir to an estate was deprived by a 
stninger of part of what had been in the 
possession of his predecessor (antecessor) at 
the time of the latter’s decease, he could 
apply for a po,':sossory writ de morte ante- 
ctnsorin. (ilanvil. to whom wo owe our 
earliest knowledge of what was probably then 
one of Henry II.'s novelties, describes the 
process of the inquest. The sheriff empanels 
a jury of twelve lawful freeholders of the 
neighbourhood, and the suit is determined by 
their testimony. It was held by the justices 
in the shire, mostly with a jury of four 


knights four times a year, according to Magna 
('hai-bt. 5 18. But the Charter of 1217 directs 
the asMze to be used only once a year. By 
the Statute of Westminster the first, it was 
held thrice in the year. It became obsolete, 
and was abolished by 3 and 4 in. . 

Assize of Northampton (1176), A 
re-is-Niie and expansion of the Assize of 
Clarendon, marked hv the increased severity 
of the luiriishmi nts, the lessened trust reposed 
in tlie sheriffs, and the gindual limitation of 
the ordeal. Those jiresented by the jury who 
escaped on the ordoal. had to find bail for 
good behaviour if accused of a small offence ; 
but if felony or “ inurdruin ” had to abjure 
the realm. Confessions before the jury must 
not be revoked before the judge. Some new 
legal articles are of great impoiiance in 
relation to land tenure, reliefs, dower, and 
other feudal obligations. The concluding 
politiuil articles require, in reference to the 
U73 rebellion, oaths of fealty even from 
villains, the de.structioii of castles held against 
the king, the safe custody of all others, the 
registration of fugitives and outbiws. The 
justice.s are to make exhaustive inquiries of 
all kinds, hold all pleas, and look after the 
royal revenue. The country is divided into 
six circuits, to bo \n8itcd by six commissions. 

Stubbs, 143—145. 

Assize of Novel Disseisin. An action 
that lay with a tenant unjustly dispossessed 
of his lands, tried by tho itinerant iustices 
before a jury of the neighbourhood. The 
importance attached to this assize illustrates 
the widespread lawlessness of tho times. Its 
limifiition to recent disseisins is equally signi- 
ficant. The Assize of Northampton (chap. 5) 
directs “Ut .lustitim Regis faciant recogni- 
tioncm de dis-saisinis fnctis a tempore quo 
doininus rex venit in Angliam post pacem,” 
and this seems to be tho original text of the 
as.size. The assize is called by Braeton 
” Summnriu cognitio absque magna juris 
solcnnitate,” and bv the Statute of West- 
minster the soconii “festinum romodium.” 
Its history is the same as the history of the 
assizes of mort d'aneefter and darrein present- 
ment. Analogous to it was tho assize of fresh 
forec^ so called, because the plaint was to ho 
within sixty days of the injury. It was a 
writ that lay by custom of a town when a 
man was disseised within the borough. Similar 
also was the assize of nuisance. 

Assize of TJtrnm lay with tho possessor 
of an ecclo.siastical benefice to rocovor lands 
of the Church alienated by his predecessor, 
'riie term “ utrum ” was the emphatic word 
which directed the jury to inquire whether 
the tenements or lands were in fmnk almoign 
of the descendant’s church, or tho lay fee of 
the tenant. It was instituted by statute 14 
Ed. III., c. 17, and practically ended by the 
re.straining statute 13 Eliz., c.’lO. 
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Assize of Woodstock, or the Assize 
of the Forest, di-awn up by Henry H- in 
1184, was the farat code of any elaborateness 
for the goveroment of the forests, which, from 
the titno of the Conquest at least, were 
regarded as specially subject to the uncon- 
trolled jurisdiction of the inomirch. The 
forest jurisdiction is arranged on just the 
Siime lines as the county jiuisdiction, just as 
the manor organisation was based on that of 
the free township. The punishments are 
said to be milder than those in vogue under 
Henry I., but the whole assize is full of 
vexatious clauses, which must have been very 
irksome to dwellers in the forest. No one Cfin 
possess a dog or a bow and arrows wthout a 
royal licence. Elaborate regulations have 
reference tu the woods and clearings within 
the forest that belonged to private individuals. 
All men, from archbishop and earl down to 
the simple freeholder, are required to attend 
the forest courts on the summons of the 
master forester (this was repealed by ilagna 
Charta). All persons over twelve years old 
dwelling within the forest are to swear to 
keep the peace of the forest. Hounds are to 
luivo their foreclaws cut off, and no hinners 
or ble-'icliers of hides are to dwell therein, 
beyond the limits of a borough. [Forests.] 

Sil«t C?uirfer*, 150—152 : Beeves' flislori/ of 
English J/iui and Blockstoue's Commentaries 
give a full account of this and most of the 
above ossizfs. Most of them are printed in Dr. 
Stubbs's Select Chartere (with invaluable com- 
ments). See also his Const, ilist., vol. i. 

[T. F. T.j 

Assize, The Grand. A form of inquest 
by sworn recognitors in casts of suits to 
determine the possession of a freehold, in- 
stituted by Henry II. as an alternative to 
wager of battle, which, since the Conquest, 
had been the ordinarj' way of trjnng such 
suits. The procedure, according to the assize, 
was as follow’S. On the motion of the posses- 
sor, the Curia llegis stopped proceedings in 
the local courts until after the inquest. On 
the claimant’s command, four lawful knights 
were selected and summoned, through the 
sheriff, to Westminster, where they elected 
twtdve lawful knights of their neighbour- 
hood, before whom, and the king or his 

i 'listices, the trial comes off. If the jury 
now the facts, they hiive onlj' to decbiro 
their verdict. If not, those ignorant are 
replaced by better informed witnesses. Their 
decision is final. Ix)ng obsolete, the Grand 
Assize was only abolished by 3 and 4 Wm.IV., 
cap. 27. The text of Henry II.’s ordinance 
is lost, but a copious account of it is pven in 
Glanvil, with, much aliout its equity and 
superiority to the “ duellum.” 

Assizes, Tue Black. A name often given 
to the assizes at Oxford in 1577, when “a 
pestilent savour” rose either from the noisome 
smell of the prisoners, or the damp of the 
ground, owing to which all present were 


seized, withiu forty hours, of frver. ami many 
died (some accounts s;iy, with i)rol)!ilili- ex- 
aggeration, 300), including the chief baron, 
the sheriff, and a lirge number of the 
Oxfordshire gentry. 

Assizes, The Bloody. A term often ap- 
plied to the siiinintT assizes of lOSa, held in 
the Westein Circuit after Monmouth’s rebel- 
lion ; when Chief Justice J«‘ff'rey8 sentenced 
more than 300 rebels to death for treason 
after the barest mockery of a trial. 

Marauluy, i'.. cliap. 5. A tract cullwl 

Tht Bloodu .4.<siw coutaius coutcu»i>oniiicoiH 

accounts of the executions, 

Associated Counties was the name 
given to the counties of Essex, Cambridge, 
Noi-folk, Suffolk, and Hertford, to which 
were subsequently added Huntingdon and 
Lincoln. These counties formed an asso- 
elation in 1642 to keep the war out f)f 
their own di.rtiicts and raise an anny for 
the Farliament. The Association was fiirt 
commanded by I>ord Grey of ark. ami 
subsequently by the Earl of Manchester and 
Cromwell. ' Other covmties formed similar 
associations, “ but,” s;tys Carlyle, “ the ‘ Eastern 
Association’ is alone worth naming. All Uie 
other associations, no men of empluisis being 
in the midst of them, fell in a few months 
to pieces; only this of Cromwell’s subsisted, 
enlarged itseli, grew famous ; and, indeed, 
kept its own bordenj clear of invasion duiing 
the whole courge of the war.” 

Association in favour of William 

lU., (1) (1688). was devised by Sir Edward 
Seymour after the prince had landed in 
England, in order to bind his supporters 
by some mutual obligation. It was signed 
first at Exeter and then in all the western 
counties. (2) Tlie more famous association, that 
of 16‘J6, was formed on the discovery of the 
As.'a88ination Plot. The idea was proposed by 
Sir Kowland Gwyn, and eagerly adopted by 
Montague. The members of the House of 
Commons, each for himself, solemnly recog- 
nised William as rightful and lawful king, 
.and bound themselves to stand by him : and 
they vowed that, if his life should be 
shortened by violence, they would avenge 
his murder, and support the order of suc- 
cession settled by the Bill of Kights. Ihe 
measure was opposed by the Tories in the 
Lower House, headed by Musgmve, on the 
ground that the formula implied an ab- 
juration, and that William could not bo 
properly described as ‘‘ rightful and lawful 
king.” Leeds, in order to conciliate opposition 
in the Upper House, proposed tho verbal 
alteration that it should be declared that 
William had a right by law to the English 
crown, and that no other person had any 
right whatever to that crown. This quibble 
ivitisfied nearly all the Twy peern. The 
country in general was seized with great 
enthusiasni. The municipal corporations all 
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over the country appended their signatures 
to similar doeutiieiits. Everywhere oningo 
rih.nds were worn, on whuh were written 
in lett»-is of gold the words “National 
Aasoi iution for King illiatn. 

Bimiet. «/ Oiru rime. iv. 

MuoauLiy, iv. 

Association Project (io82) was the 
name given to tlie iirupo&tl. enianating 
from Fraiiei-. for ;iS->oeiating .lames \ 1. au<l 
his mother, the (iiwen of Scots, together m 
the ^ovc‘rnnM*nt of Scotluiid. 

Association to Protect Queen 
Elizabeth, H"N»» was an attempt 

to org.nise all English Protestants into -a 
iiiiiversjil vigilance eomimttc-e ” (h rondo}, 
to defend the queen against the plots of the 
Papists. In Nov.. l.')S4. Purleigh and ^\ aU 
.sin-ham frame.! an instrument dec laring that 
the signers of it bound themselves together 
on oatli to withstand any attempt against the 
quec’n's ]>eraon, and if any such attempt 
should he made and should bo successful, to 
pursue to the death the person or persons 
who had been eoncemed in it. The asso- 
ciation was primarily directed against Mary 
(iucc-n of 8c»ts, and' was meant to show her 
l>artis:ins that her own death would follow 
clo.>ely on the assassination of Elizabeth. 
Th<; oath of association was taken with 
enthusiasm by the nobility, privy councillors, 
judges, the clergy, and all who held office 
under the orown, and a large number of 
private persons throughout the country. 
Sluny of the Uomau Catholic nobility and 
gentry were among those who signed tho 
Bund. 

Stoto TriciL*. vol. i. ; CaUn-lar of Stattf Pnptr*, 
I>»nrs(ic S.iri^« (1581—1590) ; Froude, IIU*. of 
En<}., lii. W. 


Associations (Ireland) BiU(l^2G), 

6 (ieorge IV., c. 4, was directc'd chielly 
against the Catholic Associations. It for- 
bade periodical sittings of political associa- 
tions, tho appointment of committees for 
more than fourteen days, tho levying of 
moni'y to redress grievances, the administer- 
ing of oaths, tho exclusion of men on account 
of their religion, and the affiliation of societies. 
It lasted for three years, but failed to crush 
O’Conneirs agitation. 


Assured Eords» Tue. consisted chiefly 
of Sc-ottish nobles taken prisoners at the battle 
of Solway Moss, Nov. 2.5. l.)42, who, from a 
long sojourn at the English court, had be- 
eomo to a certain extent identified with Eng- 
lish interests. (.)n their return to Scotland 
after tho death of James V., they under- 
took to servo Henry VIII. at the Scotch 
court, giving hostages to the English king 
for tluur fidelity. Henry, however, soon 
found that their good faith was doubtful, and 
in 1544 they openly joint'd tho national 
party. The assim-d Lords consisted of the 
Birls of Cassilis and Glencuim, Lords 


Fleming, .Somerville, Alaxwell, and Oliphant, 
tiken at Solwav Moss ; together with the Earl 
of Angus and his brother, Sir George 
Douglu.s, wlio had long been refugees at the 
English court. 

Assye, Thk B.kttle of (Sept. 23, 1803), 
during the Mahratta Var, was fought between 
an army of 4,500, comtnandt’d by General 
M'ellosley, and the great army of Dowlut Ilao 
Seindiah'and the Rajah of Bei-ar: which, after 
the capture of Jalnapoor on the 2nd, was 
retreating towards the Adjuntee Pass, while 
tho English, in two divisions, under Welles- 
ley and Coloni l Stephen.son, were attempting 
to intercept them. The ALihnittas were 
strongly entrenched, with their left resting 
on Assye, when Wellesley came up with 
them, and without waiting for Colonel 
Stephenson, resolved to attack them. M cl- 
leslcy had given tlie most positive in- 
junctions to the officer commanding tho 
jiiekets to avoid tho cannon planted in tho 
vilLige, but in spite of this ho led his troops 
directly up to the muzzles of tho gun.s, which 
jioured' an incessant shower upon tho assail- 
ants. The 74th Kegiment, which supported 
them, wa.s thus exposed to a hotter fire than 
anv troops had ever before encountered in 
India. To sjivo it. more troops had to be 
moved uj) amid this terrific fire. Tho in- 
domitable courage and energy of tho British 
troops, however, bore down all resistance, 
and Scindiah’s infantry gave way. The 
English cavalry then charged, and forced 
them off tho field. Tho victory was com- 
plete ; but it was dearly gained by the loss 
of ono-third of tho army. 

WelliDirtoD. Drsji<gch^.^ ; O. Duff, Hist, of lh4 
Jfflhrofbu; Mill, H»»t. e/Indui, vU 520. 

Astleyt J.'coii, Loud {d. 16.52), had served 
in many foreign countries, and had distin- 
guished himself in Germany under GustavuS 
Adolphus. He joined the army of Charles I., 
and, having taken part in the battles of 
Edgehill, Brentford, and Newhurj', was raised 
to the peerage. At tho battle of Naseby, 
Astley commanded the infantry, and in 1646 
he made a last stand at Stow-on-the-Wold 
against tho Parliament. Hero ho was defeated 
by Brereton and taken prisoner. He com- 
pounded for his estate, gave his parole not 
to serve any more against Parliament, and 
spent the rest of his life in retirement. 

Aston, Sir Arthur (rf. Sept. 12, 1649), 
was a distinguished soldier, who hud acquired 
military experience abroad. Ho was governor 
of Oxford at the beginning of the Civil War, 
but was soon after disabled by a wound. At 
a later period he was governor of Reading. 
In 1649, Onuonde made him governor of 
Dixighoda, hoping that he would bo able to 
hold out till tho rains. This he was unable 
to do, and on tho taking of the place ho was 
literally hacked to pieces by the Puritan 
soldiers. 
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Atheling (^theliso) was a title of 
honour among the Anglo-Saxons, meaning one 
who io of noble [<ethcl) blood. In the earlier 
period, the EorUis and JEthel are used to 
designate the class spoken of by Bede as 
nohiiciy in all probability “the descendants 
of the primitive nobles of the first settlement, 
who, on the institution of royalty, sank one 
step in dignity from the ancient state of rude 
independence ” (Stubbs). As the nobility of 
blood became superseded by the nobility of 
sendee, the title of JEtheUng was gradually 
confined to the princes of the blood royal, and 
in the ninth and tenth centuries is used 
exclusively for the sons or brothers of the 
reigning king. Though he seems to have 
held no official position in right of his birth, 
the atheling was superior in dignity to all 
men but the king and the greiit functionaries 
of the Church, as shown by his “ wer-gild.” 
In the ‘‘ north people’s law ’’ of the tenth 
century, the gild of the atheling and the 
arc-hbishop (and in this case of the “ eorl ” 
who corresponjls no doubt to tho Danish 
“jarl”), is 15,000 thrj'msas, while that of 
the bishop or ealdorman is 8,000. So too 
in tho laws of Athelstan of SVessex. The 
atheling attended the Witenagemot as one of 
the magnates of the kingdom, and was one 
cf those who were least seldom absent from 
it. Tho name was kept up after the Norman 
Conquest, and is applied not only to the 
young princes, the sons of Edmund Ironside, 
but also to AViUiam “ Clito,” the son of 
Henrj’ I. and ilatilda, and possibly to Henr)' 
himself. 

Stubbs. Conzt. Hut., cb. vi. ; Tboroe, Ane. 

Lav$ and InslituUz (§ H'er-jifW*) ; Freeman, 

Xorm. Carui; vol. iv., appendix E E. 

Atheling, Edoar. [Edoaii Atheling.] 

Athelney (Aetholinga eiggo), the Isle of 
Princes, is situated afiout seven miles from 
Taunton. Hither, in 878, Alfred the Great 
repaired after his defeat by the Danes, and 
here he remained concealed for nearly a year, 
when, siiUying forth, he defeated the invaders 
and comiielled thorn to make peace. At that 
time Athelney was a veritable island in tho 
midst of fens and marshes, but it has since 
been dmined and cultivated. 

Athelstan (iETHELsxAN) (5. 895, #. 925, 
rf. 940) was the son of King Edward, and 
grantlson of Alfred. According to William 
of Malmesbun*, his mother, Eegwyn, was of 
humble origin, and it has been thought that 
he was illegitimate. On the death of Edw’ard, 
the Mercians and West-Saxons chose Athol- 
sbin as their king, and he was crowned at 
Kingston-on-Thames. There appears to have 
been some opposition to his accession, and it 
is proliable that a conspiracy wm formed 
against him by some of the leading nobles 
and princes of the royal house. The plot, 
however, was suppressed, and Athelstan 
speedily attained to a position of g^reater 


power and digrut)’ tluin that of any cf the 
preceding West-Saxon sovereigns. One of 
his sisters mamed Sihtric, the Danish King 
of Northumbria, and on his death Athelstan 
invaded the territories of his successor, Outh- 
frith, and compelh d him to hold his kingdom 
as a tributary state. Subsequently he made 
several expeditions against the Welsh of 
Wales ami Cornwall, and reduced their rulcm 
also to the position of .subject princes. Thus 
under him the state of Wessex became one 
of the great powei'S of Western Europe. an<l 
was held in higli estimation by foreign 
governments. Of Athelstan’s sisters, one. 
Elgiva (./Elg^fu), married Otto the Great, I)uki“ 
of the Saxons (afterwards Emperor), and 
another Ethilda (Eadhild), Hugh, Duke of the 
French, and father of Hugh Capet. Athel- 
Btan took a considerable share in the poli- 
tics of northern P'rance, and it was chiefly 
by his efforis that Ixmis d’Outrorner, the .‘^on 
of Charles the Simple, was restored to his 
throne. In 937 a formidable league wjus 
formed against the power of Wessex, betweifn 
the Danes, Soots, and Britons. Constantine, 
the King of Scotia, Anlaf (Olaf), the sen of 
Guthfrith of Northumbria, and Anlaf (Olaf) 
Cuaran, the Danish King of Dublin, together 
with Owen of Cumberland and other British 
chieftains, united their forces. A great 
battle was fought at Brunanburh, in 
Northumberland, in which the invaders 
were completely defeated, with terrible 
loss. [Bkvnanhukh.] Athelstan’s subsequent 
years were peaceful and uneventful Athelstan 
is greatly praised by the chroniclers, and 
he appears to have been a wise and vigorous 
ruler. Such of his laws as remain show that 
his wars and foreign policy were far from 
absorbing the whole of his attention. His 
ordinances are more particularly directed 
to the enforcement of the system of mutual 
assurance and association, which hcl so 
great a place in Anglo-Saxon jurisprudence. 
One of the most important of his acts was 
that in which it is law thiit every landless 
man shall have a lord; and the “ Judicia 
CJiritatis Lundonia*,” attributed to Athelstan, 
are highly valuable in connection with^the 
historj’ of gilds and civic associations. Ihe 
chief ’imputation on Athelstan’s character is 
the allege 1 murder, by drowning, of bis half- 
brother, Edwin, on the pretext that he w’as 
engaged in a conspiracy against the king; 
but the story is doubtful It is told in the 
Chronicle, but is not accepted by William of 
ilalme8bur}% 

Anolo-Sax. Chron. ; Williiun of Malmesbury ; 
Henry of Huntingdon ; Simeon of Durbam. 
Also Lappenberg, \ 

Palgrave, Eng. ComtnenirfaHh. 

Laws, u« Thorpe, Ancient Laxesand 
and Stubbs. Const. Hist.,i. 87, *c.. and Sr «ct 
Charters, 67. 

Atbenry, The Battle of ( 1316), wae 

fousht between Feidlim O’Connor and the 
English, under \\'illiam de Burgh and Kichard 
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do Ilonnin^'hntn. El*-von thousand (TConnois 
Ml hcsido their chief, and the ?e|)t Jisjippear.s 
fr<iin hi.story. 'Hie < )’CuJinors were ostcns^ibly 
figljting in the interest of Edward llruce. 

Atherton Moor, or Adwalton, The 

IUtti.k of (dune :i0, IGld). u nkirmish 
fought between the Hoyalists, under the 
lOiirl of Newca.stlc. and the rarliaim ntanans. 
under Fairfax. The latter were completely 
routed, an'i the capture of Hra<lford (from 
which Atherton Moor is some four miles 
distant) by the Royalists was the immediate 
result. 


(fOUAUT UK OlN*KKI-L| T*^AHL 
OK {h. IGU). (1. 17:10), was one of the Dutch 
olhcers who accompanied Will'am of Oninge 
to England. In lOS'J ln' i-edueed some Scotch 
regiments who hail mutinied at Harwich 
wiTen under orders to be in readiness to cross 
to the Continent. He acconipjinied William 
to Ireland, and commanded a body of horse 
at the battle of the Royne. When William 
left Ireland, (Jinkell was appointed com- 
mander-in-chief. Ho reduced Ballyiuoro with- 
out difficulty and proceeded to lay siege to 
Athlone, which he carrii-d by as<yiult, and 
subsequently won the victory of Aghrim 
over St. Huth. This victory completid tin- 
conquest of Irebind (.luly 12). tiinkell then 
besieged Limerick, which ho captured (Oct. 2), 
and grantcil fairly favouiublo terms to tin; 
defenders. A violent dispute arose between 
Ginkell and Sarstield, the .lacobito loader, as 
to the destination of the Irish troops; till 
at length it was ileeided that they might make 
their choice between Englainl and Fi-aino. 
For these services Ginkell was createtl I-^irl 
of Athlone. Tlio small estate that was given 
liiiu in Ireland for his services was one of 
the objects of the Commons’ attack in 1700. 
[IlKst'Mi'TioN Hill.] After the declaration of 
war w’ith Fntiee he comiieted unsuccessfully 
against the Duke of Jlarlborough for the 
position of commander of the Dutch forces. 
Before the arrival of the gg'eat duke in Flan- 
ders, his clever occupation of Nimeguen pre- 
vented its seizure by Marshal Boufflers. 
Ginkell had little knowledge or understanding 
of English feelings and institutions; hut his 
ahilities as a geuenil were ceitainly above 
the average. 


Athlone, The Cai-tcue or (Juno 19—30, 
1691), was Ginkoll’s first important suc- 
cess over the Irish followers of James 11. 
under the French general, St. Ruth. After 
the fall of Ballymoro the whole army moved 
westward to Athlone. “It was, perhaps,” 
sjiys ilacaulay, “ in a military point of view, 
the most imjiortant place in the island.” The 
tow’n was surrounded by ramparts of earth, 
and biy partly in Leinster and partly in 
I’onnaught, the English quarter being in the 
former and the Celtic quarter in the latter. The 
Shannon, which is the boundary of the two 


province.^, rushed through Athlone in a deep 
and rapid stream, and lurm-d two large 
mills which rose on the arches of a stone 
bridge. Above the bridge, on the Con- 
naujit side, a castle towered to the height 
of seventy feet. Fifty or sixty yards below 
the bridge was a narrow ford. On the 
20th, tiinkell assaulted the English quarter 
and mastered it with trilling loss. t)n the 
22nd he opened fire on tho castle. A 
struggle now began foi' the possession of tho 
bridge, resolutely defended by the Irish 
under Maxwell. St. Ruth, thinking tho 
position perfectly secure, had not yet come 
up, but lay about two miles off, sending his 
subordinate, D’Usson.to conduct the defence. 
On Juno 30th, tiinkell resolved to try the 
ford. With Mackay. 'I’alinash. Prince George 
of Darmstadt, and the Duke of Wurtemberg at 
their hoa<l, the soldiers iLishod into the water. 
The Irish, greatly to tho disgust of the 
French commander, offered but feeble resis- 
tance, and the town was taken. 
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Athole, John Sti akt, Irn Eakl op 
{(i. 1.379), was a staunch Romanist and sup- 
porter of Mary Queen of Scots. He was named 
one of the Coinmia.sion of Regency csUiblishod 
on the abdiciition of Mary, 1.567. On Murray’s 
return from France he accompanied him to 
Ixichleven and had an interview with tho 
queen. In 1.3C9 Ik; was suspected of plan- 
ning a rebellion against Jlurniy. In 1.577 
he combined with Argyle against the Regent 
Morton, whoso deposition was in great part 
owing to his exertions, and about tho saino 
time was appointed Chancellor of Scotland; 
he died soon afterwaixls at Stirling, poisoned, 
it was said, by Morton. 


Athole, The Peehaoe or, appoai-s to date 
I back to the timi* of Alexander I. of Scot- 
land, when Madach, a son of Donald Bano, 
is styled Earl of Atholo. From his do- 
soenilants it passed by marriago to Iho 
Strathbogio family, ono of whom, David, 
eleventh Earl of Atholo, in the reign of 
Edwanl II., married the heiress of tho great 
families of Comyn and Valence, and be- 
came possessed of vast estates in England. 
His Scotch pcomgo was, however, forfeited in ' 
1311 for his connection with tho Raliol party, 
'rhoso Scotch estates wore granted to Sir Noil 
Campbell, brother in-law to King Robert 
Bruce, whose son. Sir John Campbell, was 
created Earl of Atholo. Ho died (at Halidon 
Hill, in 1333) \i*ithout issue, and tho earldom 
was confeiTod on Sir W. Dougins, from 
whom if passed to Robert Stuart, Great 
Steward of Scotland, and thus became vested 
in tho royal family. In 14.57 Sir John 
Stuart, of Balvony, was created Earl of 
Athole. The peerage hecamo extinct in 1625, 
and in 1G28 was revived and granted to 
John Murray, Earl of Tullibardinc, who was 
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descended by his mother from the Stuart I 
earls. John, the third earl of this family, , 
was created Duke of Athole and Marquis of | 
Tullibardine in 1703, in the peenige of Scot- 
land, and his third son and successor claimed 
and established his right to the barony of 
Strange in the peerage of England. 

Attacotti, Thz, were an ancient Celtic 
tribe who inhabited a portion of Argyleshire 
and the greater part of Dumbartonshire. 

Attainder. “ Attainder imports that 
extinction of civil rights and capacities which 
took place whenever a person who had com- 
mitted treason or felony received iudgment of 
death or outhtwry,” whether such judgment 
were pronounced by a royal justice after 
trial and conviction, or were decreed by a 
legislittivc Act of Parliament, called a Bill of 
Attainder. In ancient law thLs involved 
(1) Corruption of Blood, and (2) Forfeiture, 
complete or partial. 

(1) The blood of the attainted criminal was 
held to be corrupted and stained, and the 
virtue by wliich ho could inherit, and transmit 
and even hold, proi>erty destroyed. Attainders 
opcnited, in fact, exactly like a sudden 
discover)’ of illegitimacy in the jwssessor of 
property ; the stream of inheritance waa at 
once cut off, and could be re-established only 
by a special grant of the Legislature. From 
this it followed that the lands of the criminal 
reverted l)ack or escheated to the lord of the 
fee, in subordination, however, to forfeiture 
to the crown : and that any title of his de- 
scendants which had to be traced through 
him to a remoter ancc*8tor was obstructed 
and barred. This was felt to be such a 
hardship tluit, in the crcjition of new felonies 
since the reign of Henry VIII., Parliament 
has always proWded that they shall not in- 
volve “ corruption of blood.” The statute 
.54 Geo. III., c. 145, still further limits its 
operation to treason and murder. The In- 
heriUince Act, 3 and 4 A-Vill. IV., c. 106, gave 
further relief by enacting that the attainder 
of an intermediate ancestor should not obstruct 
the tracing of the descent through him if 
his death took place before the property 
devols'od. 

(2) Forfeiture for treason transferred to the 
crown the entire property of the traitor. 
Unlike oscheJit, it was no feudal innovation, 
but dates back to Siixon times, and, indeed, 
has been the rule in the early legislation of 
most nations, fto foreign to early society is 
any compunction against punishing the son 
for the father’s crime that some ancient 
codes, not content with reducing a traitor’s 
children to beggary, involve them in the 
same capital sentence ; and the Golden Bull 
declares that the sons of a subject who kills 
an elector have their lives spared only by the 
imperial bounty. The two kinds of property 
recogfnised by English law, lands and chattels, 
were both forfeited absolutely to the crown 


for treason, but the forfeiture of the former 
followed on judgment, and its operation wont 
back to the moment at which the treason 
was committed, making void all alienations 
which had been effected in the interval ; 
the forfeiture of the latter followed on con- 
viction, and, from obrious motives of con- 
venience, had no such retrospective force. 
The wife’s dower was untouched by the 
husband’s attainder till expressly includiai in 
the forfeiture bv the merciless statute 5 and 
6 Ed. VI., c. U.' In the ciise of counterfeiting 
the coin, the statutes which made the 
offence treason limited the forfeiture to tin- 
life of the offender, and expressly guarded 
the wife’s dower (.5 Eliz., c. 1 1 : 8 and 9 Will. 
III., c. 26 ; 15 Geo. II., c. 28). The celebrated 
statute of Queen Anne (7 Anne, c. 21) extended 
the same principle to all treasons by enacting 
that after the decease of the I’retender ‘‘ no 
attainder for treJison should extend to the 
disinheriting of any heirs, nor to the prejudice 
of the right or title of any person” other 
than the offender himself; but this humane 
provision was first delayed by 17 Geo. II., 
c. 39, and fimilly repealed by 39 and 40 (ioo. 
III., c. 93. Forfeiture for felony was only 
partial, and seems to have arisen fi*om an old 
right of the crown to commit unlimited wash- 
on the lands of a felon. So detrimental did 
this prove to the interests of the lord of the 
fief, and of the country at large, that in 
the reign of Henry I. it w-as -ommuted for 
the right to the profits for a year and 
a day, a rule confirmed by Magna Chaita. 
The statute 17 Ed. IT. confused the two, 
enacting that the king should have his year 
and a day and waste, and this remained the 
law till the Act 54 Geo. III., c. 145, which 
limited forfeiture to aises of treason and 
murder. But attainder, along with its effects 
of coiTuption of blood and forfeiture, was 
finally swept away by the Felony Act, 33 and 
34 Viet., c. 23. 

Attainder, Bill op, w-as a legislative 
Act of the two House?, introduced and passed 
exactly like any other Bill, and requiring the 
royal assent, which declared a person _ or 
persons attainted. Originally aimed against 
offenders wHo fled from justice, and analogous 
to the Bill of Pains and Penalties, it was soon 
j>ervertcd to secure a more certain and speedy 
destruction of political opponents than could 
bo hoped from the impartiality or the routme 
of the law courts. No restriction was possible 
in such a mode of procedure. Evidence was 
usually heard, but not invariably ; and even 
the presence of the accused was decided by 
the lawyers whom Thomas Cromwell con- 
sulted on the subject to be unnecessary, on 
the ground that there can he no authority 
superior to statute. The first recorded in- 
stance of its employment is, in the 
banishment of the Despensers in 1321 by tho 
Parliament of Westminster ; an act which was 




hi-ld bv Triisscl.thojustici-wlio delivered ju<l£;- 

iiient Im the ymiiifie r Iluj'h, to have involved 
attainder. With tlie dejtoj^ition of Ldw.ird 1 1 . , 
the iii)i)e:ir.jnee of the nu)re n j^ular method of 
impeachment atte.-^ts a less savage spirit m 
rHilitical parties, till the outbreak of the Hose 
wai-sin n VJ. In that year hostilities broke 
out on an attempt of the (pieen to have the 
Eiirl of Sali.sbtirv, tlie head ot the \orkist 
Nevill.s, arrested. Mo <ompkUdy .lefeated 
the force sent apiinst him. and both sides 
rushed to arms. Hut the Inneaslrians were 
hetti r {)rej)arcJ ; the ^ orkist leaders had to 
fly the kingdom, ami a rarliameiit met at 
Coventry which attainted them in a body. 
'I’wo years later, after the decisive victory of 
Tu\vt(>n, the Yoiki.sls retaliated by a similar 
proM iiption of all the promineiil LanCiistrians. 
I’arliamenf. bv the restriction of the fiaii- 
chis<‘ to 4()s. freeholders (H3D), and by thi- 
terrorism exeriast'd through tlio system of 
Livery and .Mnintenaiioc, having become .a 
meix' tool in tho hand.s of the dominant 
faction. Yet a petition, so late as 
pi-i\ iiig that trials touching fix^ehold or in- 
heritiuco should not be held in I'arliameiit 
or council, shows that the Commons had still 
independence enough to display their sense of 
the danger. 'I'he new monarchy, which rose 
on the ruins of self-destroyed nobility, was 
strong enough to content itself .is a rule 
with the ordinary methods of indictment 
an<l impeachment. Hut in ir>:i9 the kirns- 
nicn of Ueginald Polo, including his aged 
mother, the Counti'ss of Salisbury, daughter 
of Kdward IV.. wei*e cut off by Hill of 
Attainder, and tho same fate overtook, in 
the following year, the disgraced minister 
Cromwell, condemned by a singular retribu- 
tion without being hoard in hi.s own defence. 
Itevenge in the one case, the prest-rvation of 
the royal papularity in tho other, dcmaiuUal 
tiu! employment of a jirocoduro which could 
dispense with legal ])roof of guilt. The at- 
tiiiiider of StnifFord, however, in 1641 marks 
the triumph, not of a politiail faction, but of 
a eonstitutional theory. Hy tho letter of the 
Statute of Treasons (1352), which condemned 
attempts on tho king’s life and honour only, 
the earl was innocent : but tho Parliament 
iiiainlained that the sjiirit of the statute saw 
in the king the luajesty of tho state, and so, 
by implication, eonderanod all attempts to 
overthrow the existing constitution. Tho 
lust instance in English history is that of Sir 
John Penwick attainted and executed in 1697 
for panicip ition in the Assassination Plot. 
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Reeves, Latr. iii. 424, ftc. ; Hallaui 

; Sir E. May, Prtrh'ammtary Pvat 
lice; Stepheu, CornHinitarifji on the r 

bier, i. 141, .tc. ; Knight, Political Ci/cl<>i>iri}i< 
Statutes 5 and 6 Ed. VI. ; 5 Eliz. ; 8 and » Wil 
HI ; 7 Anne; 54 Geo. III., 4c. j-jj ^ 


Attainder, Tmb Great Act of 
(Ireland), was introduced into Iht- Irish 
Parliament on Jun. 25, 1689, and the debate 


on it lasted some time, .lames II. gave his 
consent to it with gi'eat relucUmce. It natu- 
nilly had a vci v hid cflect on the English 
.Jacobites. Hetween 2.000 and 3,000 names, 
including h.ilf the Irish pwnigc, and even 
many prominent .Tacobib;s. were included 
ill tlie Hill. All those who were in rebellion 
against the king (.Taim.s ll.) were to sur- 
render and tike their trial before August 
10. otherwise they were to be deemed guilty 
of hii:h treason.’ All those who had left 
Ireland before Nov. .i, 10S8. were to appear 
for the Slime purpose before Sept. 1, 1689. 
Those who had left Ireland before Nov. 5, 
1688, and were then in England, Scotland, 
or the Isle of JIan, were allowed till Oct. 1. 

In case of a valid excuse for not presenting 
themselves, the estates were to bo placed 
temponirily in the hands of the king, but to 
bo restored on the aci’used iierson's return. 
Tlie king's piirdon granted before Nov. I 
was to be valid, otherwise to be of no avail. 
JIacaulay asserts that care was taken to keep 
the list of attainted jiersons secret, but tho 
evidence adduced seems inconclusive. Tho 
s;imc author calls it an “ Act without parallel 
in tho liistovv of any eivilisi.-d country.” In 
excuse for the Irish we must look to tho his- 
tory of Ireland since 1641, and to the conduct 
of the English Parliament at the same time. 

Archbishop Kin^, S'afe of the Protesfauts in 
Irrlanii, ioi'2; Fronde. Enj.ia Ireland; Macaulay, 
lii'l. of En>j. 

Atterbury, Fuancis \b. 1662, rf. 1732), 
Hishoj) of Hoehi'ster, was educated at West- 
minster and Christ Church, Oxford, and distin- 
guished himself with his jam us a defender 
of tho reformed religion against tho attacks 
of James 11. After tho lievolution betook 
the oath of allegiance to the now govcimmont 
He took orders, and, after being preacher at 
the Rolls ChajK‘1, became one of the royal 
chaplains (1702), but resided at O.xford. 
There he helped Hoyle in his edition of 
the simrious Li tters of Phalaris, and revised 
his Answer to Bentley. He now wrote several 
pamphlets in support of the powers of the 
Lower House of (,’onvocAtion. In 1704, he be- 
came Doctor of Divinity and Dean of Ciirlislo. 
In 1710, however, he seized the opportunity 
of tho Saehoverell pro.secution, and framed 
the speech which that divine pronounced at 
the bar of tho House of liOrds. fSAnHEV- 
KRELL.] He became Dean of Christ CJlmixjh, 
and subsequently (1713 Hishopof Rochester, 
“because he whs so bud a dean.” He es- 
poused the Jacobite cause, and on the death 
of Anno implored tho ministry to proclaim 
James III, Disliked by George I. because 
of bis refusal to sign the bishojis’ declaration 
of fidelity, ho began, in 1717, to correspond 
directly with the Pretendor. On tho failure 
of Atterbiiry’s plot to rei-tore the Stuarts (sec 
below) he was imjursnned. and a Bill of Pains 
and Penalties being introduced, he w’ns forced 
to leiive England, professing his innocence. 
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For a time he resided at Paris, and was chief 
adviser of the Pretender. He became^“ the 
phantom minister of a phantom covirt,” and 
engaged in the schemes for a llighLind 
rebeUion (1723). Atterbury was the typo of 
the High Church clergy, most of whom were 
Jacobite at heart, and he “ would have made 
an admirable bishop, ’ says Lord Stanhope, 

“ had he been a less good partisan.” He was a 
clever, versatile, but somewhat fussy politician, 
always full of daring schemes and speculative 
adventures. 

F WiUiamB, Menioira and Corre^pondenw of 
Atlerlury. 2 vols., 1869; Lord Macaulay, Bio- 
graphy in £ncyl. ijritann. 

Atteubury’s Plot (1721), a Jacobite 
conspiracy, was occasioned by the confusion 
in England owing to the failure of the South- 
Sea Scheme and the revival of Jacobite 
hopes on the birth of the Young Pretender. 

It was concocted by a council of five— Atter- 
bury, Bishop of Rochester, the i^trls of 
Arran and Orrery', Lords North and Gower — 
who constantly communicated with James 
the Old Pretender. They quarrelled a good 
deal amongst themselves, and offered their 
leadership to lord Oxford, but he declined 
it. They intended to procure a force of 
6,000 men from abroad, and, failing that, as 
much arms, money, and men as they could. 
They then proposed to seize the Bank, Ex- 
chequer, and other places where mon<^ was 
lodged, and to proclaim the Pretender during 
the absence of the king from ^Jngland, when 
James was to embark for this country. Un- 
fortunately for the success of their scheme, 
they applied for 5,000 men to the Regent 
of France, who promptly betrayed their de- 
sign to the English envoy, Sir Luke Schaiib. 
They were allowed to continue for some time 
longer, their communiwitions being opened 
by the government; ultimately, the leaders 
were arrested and the conspiracy was frus- 
trated. 

Coxa. WalpoU, iL 534, Ac.; Stonhope. Hut. 

of Eng., u. 52. 

Attorney-General, The, is the chief 
law officer of England, who is appointed^ to 
represent the crown in all matters affecting 
its interests. The meaning of the term is 
thus explained in the early text-book, Les 
Termea de la Ley : “ An attorney is one 
appointed by another man to do something 
in his stead, and is either general or special. 
Attorney-General is he that is appointed to 
all our affairs or suits, as the attorney- 
general of the king, attorney-general of the 
duke.” In modem times the Prince of 
Wales is the only person besides the crown 
who appoints an ” Attorney-General,” who, 
however, is usually spoken of as “ the Attor- 
ney-General for the Duchy of Lancaster or 
Cornwall” (as the case may be). The 
Attorney-General must be a party to all 
actions affecting the crown ; and, as repre- 


sentative of the crown, lie prosecutes for 
crimes, and also brings action.s for rov« nue 
causes. Until comparatively recently, the in- 
come of the office was derived for the most part 
from patent fees. Now, however, it is ti.xed at 
£7,000 per annum, exclusive of fees for legal 
adrice and services. The fiist record of the 
designation “Attomatus Jtegis ” occurs in 
the 6th year of Edward I. The 8o<ond 
named is William de Giselhain (a.i>. 1';^"^)' 
who two years afterwards is called “ king’s 
Serjeant.” In a.v. 131'>— IG, tliree Attomali 
Regis are mentioned in the sjnnc year as 
king's Serjeants. It was jirobahly during tlio 
reign of Mary that the jierson who had be<rn 
originally chosen to rej>rc.sent the king gene- 
rally became a royal officer with that par- 
ticular function. In 1614, a question was 
raised as to whether the Attomey-tienonil 
(Sir Francis Bacon) could legally sit in the 
House of Commons, “ because by his offi<'(f ho 
is an assisUmt of the House of Lords.” 
Bacon was allowed to retain his seat, but in 
1620, 1625, and 1640, on the bestowal of the 
office on members of the House, they vacated 
their seats. On the appointment of North in 
1673, he retained his seat, and his successors 
have continued to sit without hindnincc. 
[Soucitor-Genbual.] 

Foss, Judges of Ftiylaiul, iii. 4t, 207, iv. 20, 
138, 194 ; of a Sorjcant-at-lyiie. 

See also Reeves, of Eng. /auc, xiv. ; and 

Tmn« dc la icy, 8 u 6 nom. W] 

Attwood, Thomas (6. 1784, </. 1856), was 
a banker, of Birmingham, and Grnceoliurch 
Street, London, and first attracted public 
attention by his vigorous opposition to the 
Orders in Council of 1812. He condemned 
the return to cash payments after the war, 
and wrote some pamphlets advocating psiper 
money in 1815 and 1816. Ho was a vigorous 
advocate of parliamentary reform, and the 
chief founder in 1829 of the Birmingham 
Political Union. He was one of the first 
members for Birmingham after the passing 
of the Reform Bill of 1832. 

AuclmiTltyf Sih Samuel (6. 1762,rf. 1822), 
entered the army at the age of fourteen, and 
was despatched on active seiaico to America 
under Sir W. Howe. He was present at most 
of the principal engagements in the earlier 
years of the war. In 1778 he returned to 
England, but almost immediately left for 
India, where he remained for nineteen years. 

He served in the campaigns on 
coast, and in Mysore and agjiinst the RohUlas, 
and he also took part in the siege of Sennga- 
patam under Lord Cornwallis. Returning m 
1797, he was gazetted to a brevet-colonelcy, 
and in 1801 joined Baird’s Indian force m 
Egypt, and became a^Jj^tant-general. After 
the surrender of Alexandria in 1802 ho 
returned to England, and four years 
was sent to command a division of tho 
titoops in the Rio de la Plata, which .afl 
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fouiul in a «iaii'?<Tons position. Hy his skill 
and cm-rirv h<- r.>tor.Hl conHdeiue to tho 
annv. and on tin' :inl February. IHO*. airrir-d 
Morite Video bv storm. Auehmutv, on his 
return, was ajipointed to the command in chiei 
atMadras.and in 1811 jmvo valuable asptancc 
in the ivduction of .lava. Two years later he 
returned to Fngland. and was appointed to ■ 
comm-md the forces in Ireland, which post | 
he held tiU his dwith at Dublin in August, 
1822. 

Aucby (Eocha, Achaicis), King of 
l)alri:i<la, was the son of AoJhfin, wliom bo 
sucix-cded. 79(>. He was on friendly terms 
with Chaileiiiagno, to whom he rendered 
gnsit assistance in the establishing of 
universitie.s in France. He is said to have 
married Erfu.sia, a Fictish priiices-s, an<l thus 
to have be(|ue;ithed to his grandson Kenneth 
a claim to the I’ictish crown. 

Auckland, Wh-i-iam Eden*. 1st Loud 
(A. 174:i, (/. 1814), the thii-d son of a Durham 
bfironet, Sir Robert Edi-n, was educated at 
EUin and Christ Church, and was called to 
the bar in 1760. In 1771 he published 
“ Principles of Penal Law.” which brought 
him into notice, ami he was appointeil auditor 
and one of the directors of (irecnwich Hos- 
pital. ami in the following year an Under- 
SiMTebiry of State. In 1774 the Duke of 
Marlborough gave him the family scat of 
Woodstock. 'I’wo years later he was appointed 
to the Boaitl of Tnide. and, again, after two 
years, one of the commissioners for making 
terms with the American colonies. His 
mission was unsuccessful, but it made him 
ac;quainted with Ijord Carlisle, who, in 1780, 
appointed him his secretary in Ireland, 
where Eden remained until the Rocking- 
liam ministry came into power in 1782. 
He conducted an active opposition to that 
govenimcnt, and on their fall was made 
a privy -councillor and Vico -Treasurer of 
Ireland — an oflico, however, which he soon 
resigned. In 1785 he went over to Versailles 
with plenary powers to negotiate a treaty of 
commerce with Franco, and was most success- 
ful. In 1788 ho was appointed ambassador 
to Spain. On his return a year later, ho was 
niised to an Irish poerago, and was almost 
immediately afterwards sent out to Holland 
as ambassador. Ho held this position until, 
in May, 1793, ho was niisod to the British 
peerage. In 1798 he was appointed by 
Pitt to be joint Postmaster-tironeral, and 
only gave up the place when Pitt went 
out of oflice in 1801. He was a warm 
HUi>portor of most of Pitt’s measures, and 
especially of the union with Ireland, the 
scheme for which ho had himself helped to 
prepare. Lord Auckland was the author of 
measures for bettering the condition of crimi- 
nal.s, for erecting penitentiaries, and for sub- 
stituting hard labour for transportation. 


Auckland, Gfouge Edf.s, 1st Eakl op 
(A. 1784, (i. 1849). the second son of the first 
I.ord Auckland, entered Parliament as member 
for V'ood.stock. ami in 1814 he succeeded to 
the peonige. In 1830 ho was appointed Presi- 
dent of the Boarl of Tnido, and in 1834 was 
for a few months First Lord of the Admiralty. 
On the return of his friends to office, Lo-*d 
Auckbmdwas appointed CTOveimor-ttenoral 
India, and quitted Englaml (1835) for the 
administration of affairs in that country. At 
a tiinner given to him by the Court of 
Directors before his deiKiiture, ho assured 
them that "he looked with exultation to the 
n«‘w prospects before him as affonliiig him an 
opportunity of doing good to his fellow-man, 
of promoting education and knowledge, and 
of extending the blessings of good govern- 
ment and happiness to millions in India.’’ 
But before he had been six months in Cal- 
cutta, ho perceived a stonn withering in the 
North-West. Hie complications which arose 
I brought on a great political crisis with which 
he was not competent to deal. Ho hud little 
I reliance on his own judgment, and acted fur 
the most part un<ler the influence of those 
who surroundofl him. His administration 
I is almost exclusively comprised in the fatil 
I expedition to Afghanistan. [Afghan Wa«s.] 

' In Fobruan,*, 1842, the arrival of Ijord Ellcn- 
I borough at Calcutta brought I<ord Auckland’s 
] administration to a close. It comprised a 
I .single series of eventxS — the conquest, the 
occuiMition, and the loss of Afghanistan. 
For adroinistlativo or material progress ho 
had no leisure. Ixird Auckland on his return 
was created an carl. On tho accession of the 
I Russell Cabinet, 1840, he was once more 
placed at tho head of the Admiralty Board. 

.Annual i{4-r;L!>(cr; Kayo, 

Audley, James Tovchet, 12th Lord 
(rf. 1459), served under Henry V. in the 
French wai-s. In the reign of Henrj’ YI. ho 
took part with tho I^ancastrians, and was in 
, command of the army which intercepted 
Salisbury at Blore Heath, iu wliich battle 
Audley was defeated and slain. 

Audley, James Toichkt, 14th Loku 
(d. 1497), a man of broken fortune, was 
famous in the reign of Henry VII. for his 
ill-advised leadership of tho Cornish rebels, 
and for liis adherence, generally, to the cause 
of Perkin Warbock. In tho conflict that 
took place at Blackhcatli between tho rebels 
and the king's forces under the command of 
Lord Daubeny and the Earl of O.xford, Lord 
Audley was taken prisoner, and was soon 
afterwards beheaded. 

Audley, Thomas Aum.EY, Loud (A. 1488, 
d. 1544), was a lawyer, appointed in 1529, at 
tho king’s request. Speaker of tho House of 
Commons. In 1530 he became Attorney for 
the Duchy of Lancaster, and, in November, 
1531, he was made King's Serjeant. To 
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enable him to second Henry’s designs with 
a due amount of personal influence, he was, 
onMav20th, 1532, put in possession of the 
Great Seal, which he continued to bold till 
ahortly before his death. Audley proflted 
largely by ecclesiastical confiscations, “ car n ing 
for himself in the feast of abbey lands,” as 
Fuller remarks, “ the first cut, and that a dmnty 
morsel.” The magnificent priory of the Holy 
Trinity in Aldgate, London, which was granted 
to Audley soon after his advancement to the 
chancellorship, was converted by him into a 
private mansion. But his chief 
tho rich monastery of Walden, which he 
persuaded the king to grant him on his 
elevation to the peerage in ^ovembc^, lo38, 
as Baron Audley of Walden. He was named 
in the commission' for the trial of Anne 
Boleyn and for tho eitamination of Catherine 

Howard. 

Augmentations, Court of. This court 
was instituted on the dissolution of the 
monasteries in Henry VIII.’s reign, and lyas 
established to secure to the crown the rich 
revenues belonging to suppressed religious 
houses. Its business was strictly Umited to 
the considenition of questions connected with 
the confiscated Cliurch proiierty, and os this 
property was granted away with lavish 
libenility, tho court speedily became a nuUity 
and ceased to exist. 

Augustine, St. (rf- 604), first Archbishop 
of CarOerbur)', was prior of the monastery of 
St. Slartin, 'in Rome, and was selected bv 
(iregory the Great as the head of the band 
of monks who were to preach Christianity in 
England. After a difficult journey they 
landed in the Isle of Thanet, in 596. and 
obbiined the protection of Ethcdbert of Kent. 
Ethclbert’s marriage with Bertha had fami- 
liarised him with tho idea of Christianity, 
and he immediately gave permission to tho 
missionaries to preach and convert his people. 
In the next year Ethelbcrt himself became 
a Christian, and in 600 Canterbury was 
made an archiepiscopal see, with Augustine 
as its archbishop, with authority to consecrate 
twelve bishops under his primacy. Kent 
seems to have become converted rapidly, 
and on Christmas Day, 597, no less than 
10,000- jicrsons are said to have been bap- 
tised. Before his death Augustine was able 
to SCO almost the whole of Kent and Essex 
Christian. Augustine’s ministry was largely 
occupied hv a contest with the^ British 
bishops. Their differences were nominally on 
questions of ritual, but the real question at 
issue was whether or not tho Celtic bish^'ps 
should acknowledge the supremacy of the 
Pope and the Italian Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. Conferences with the Welsh bishops 
•were held at Augustine’s Oak (probably Aust, 
on the Severn), in 603, but to no purpi^, 
and the breach between the two Churches 
was only widened. Augustine was a man of 


somewhat naiTOW, pedantic, and unconcilia- 
torv character — tendencies which the monastic 
training of his carlv and middle life probably 
did much to confirm; but his firmness, his 
integritv of life, and his singleness of pur- 
pose, are undoubted. Tho work he did might 
have been greater, if he had possessed, a 
wider culture, a greater insight, and a more 
powerful influence over men’s minds and 
hearts. Still, as far as it went, it was in tho 
highest degree impoi-fiint. ” He had, &iys 
Canon Bright, ‘‘rooted in Canterbury a deh- 
nite centre for any future amount of C hureh 
extension.” 

Bede. Hist. Eecles.,i. 23. &c. ; Gervftse of Can- 
terbury, Act. Pond/. Cautuar. tecUs. (RoUb 
Series), ii. 324; Soiut Gr<-t?ory, f.j'isJ., ni. 5, JU, 
Bright. Early Church Jfi«(ory. 

Alda Regis. [Curia Regis.] 

Anldeam, The Battle of (May 9, 1645), 
was fought between the Covenanters and Iho 
Royalists under Montrose, during the latter s 
irre'^ular campaign in the north-eastern High- 
bind's. In May, 1645, he found liimself near 
Auldearn in Nairn, in presence of the 
Covenanters^ led by John Urry or liurr}\ 

A misUko made by one of the latter s oflicers 
led Montrose to make an attack. Ihe High- 
landers’ rush carried all before it, and UiTy s 
force was broken and scattered. 

SpaliJ^g. MemoriaU, ii. 474; Burton, Hist, of 
Scot., vi., chap. 73. 

Anlus Plantins was the commander of 
the Roman forces which Cbiudius despatched 
against Britain in tho year 43. Among the 
distinguished officers who served iiuder him 
were two future emperors, \e8pasian and hia 
son Titus. With their aid he defeated 
Caractacus, and reduced the north-eastern 
part of the island. In the year 50 ho was 
recalled. Rumour makes him the founder of 

London. 

Aum^e, William of {d. 1179), was the 
son of Stephen. Count of Champagne, and 
therefore a kinsman of King Stephen, hor 
his valour in the battle of tho Standard, tne 
earldom of York was given to him. He hehl 
out in Scarborough Castle against Henry 11., 
but in 1155 was compelled to surrender. 

Anray, The Battle of (1364), was fought 
between The English, who were espousing 
the claims of Montfort to the dukedom ol 
Brittanv, and the French, who ^pported hu 
rival, Charles of Blois. The English, who 
were commanded by Sir John Chandos. weie 
completely victorious. Du Guesclin, the 
French commander, was taken prisoner, an 
Charles of Blois was slain. 

Austin. JoHK (i. 1790, rf. 1859), was the 
first systematic English 

Jo^ul^science of positive . law At an earjj 

age he entered the army, m 
he remained only five years. In 1818 he was 
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cu\U-il to th.’ Uii by the Soeiety of the Inner 
'IV^mpK' ; hot, in s|'ito of jriciit industry and 
a c<insuiniMate vk’arnt ss and subtlety of in- 
tellect. he was debarred from prole.ssional 
sueeess bv phvsieal weakness, and an over- 
fastidious’ and’ exaetinsj temperament. In 
IS20 he was ajipointc-il Professor of .Turis- 
pnulence in the newly founded I’niversity of 
London (afterwards University College), 
where his lectures were attended bv numer- 
ous men of future eminence, including Lord 
Romillv, Grote, Sir G. Cornewall Lewis, and 
J. S. Jlill. The text of many of the lectures 
lias lieen recovered from notc-s taken by the 
last named. Put in sjiite of this appreeia- 
tion bv the few, the majority of students 
could not afford to pay attention to a 
study which was not profc'ssionally lucrative, 
and in 1832 Austin resided hischair. In 1833 
Ixird Brougham appointed him a member of 
the (’riminal Law t'ommission. In 1834 the 
Inner Temjile engaged him to deliver another 
course of lecture.s ujion the principles and 
history law. Put, as before, it was soon 
appriia’uit that there was no demand for a 
seicuitilic legal education. In 1837 Mr. Austin 
was sent to Malta as a royal commissioner to 
inquire into native grievances, in which 
cap.aeifv he was highly snecessful After 
a prolongcfd sojourn on the Continent, he 
ndumc'd to Wevhridgi-, whore ho died in 
18')9. As a junst, Austin owes his rank to 
the fact that he was the first to define the 
B])here of l»‘g:il science, by distinguishing law 
from history and ethic.s — thus destroying a 
confusion which has produced many practical 
legislative evils. His writings are unfinished, 
nn<l their form is often uncouth ami tedious ; 
but the doctrines which he first enunciated 
are now the common property of every 
thinker. 

Austin's Works are Ttir Procinr< Jurvpru- 
ih-ticp Lotid., 1KJ2, and Lrcliircs on 

5tU cilitiou. Loud., 1875. The 
latter work em)>odie<l the former, and was pub- 
lished bv Mrs. Au-stin from the author's notes. 
The preface contains an iutcrcstintr life of Austin, 
For criticisms of Austin’s theories, mc Sir Henrj- 
Maine, Anncnt l/iio. Lectures ri. and xii. ; 
Mr. P. Harrison in Porfaiuhtl!/ RrrtVic, Oct. 
and Nov.. 1878, nudJnn., 1878; I^f. PoUockin 
FurfjuyhtJj RenVir, Jan., 1883; Prof. Holland, 
JanVprtidence, Oxford, 18M. [P. U. W.] 

Australasia,, At what date Australia 
wa-s lii-st discovered, and whether by the 
Portugnieso or Dutch, are questions which 
may po.'vsibly never be answered. Cerbiin 
it is that, whatever may be the probability 
of a eoncealinent, from supposed commercial 
inter(;,sts, of an earlier knowledge of a 
southern continent, the discovery was not 
disclosed earlier than nor later than 

1542. Between those years the Portuguese 
published the exi.stenco of a southern land, 
correspon<ling to Australia, which they termed 
Great .Tuva ; and subsequent Spanish ex- 
plorers, among whom was Torres, the dis- 
coverer of Torres’ Straits (1606), confirmed the 


corroctnescs of the Portuguese maps. Upon 
the decline of Spanish mantime supremacy, 
the Dutch became the chief explorers of the 
southern seas, using their colony of .lava as a 
sUirting-i>oint. Through their efforts the 
(iulf of Carpentaria was surveyed ami named, 
with many other places on the northern 
coasts, which retain their Dutch names up to 
the present djiy. Indeed, such was the extent 
of l)ut< h intluence that the whole continent 
was called “New Holland” — a name which 
is even vet not quite supjdanlcd by Matthew 
Flinders’s more liappv appellation of “ Aus- 
tralia.” The soutlu rn coast remained undis- 
covered until IG'iT, when a Dutch vessel, bound 
for .Tajian, being driven from her course, 
sailed along the shiirc of tlie Gi'cat Bight for 
upwards of one thousand miles, lasmun 
(1642) w.is the first systematic explorer of 
thi se shores ; and to him is due the discovery 
of New Zealand, and of Tasmania, the latter 
of whieli was called by liim Van Diemen’s 
Land, after liis betrothed. The fii>t English- 
man who touched Austnilian shores was 
l)aini>ier, the buccaneer (1688), whose ac- 
count was so favourable that the English 
government placed him in command of a 
national expedition. After this expedition, 
by means of which the nortli-wcst roasts 
were first surveyed, there are few records of 
di.scoveries untA the first voyage of Captain 
Cook (1770). This voyage inarlvs the l>egin- 
ning of Anglo - Australian history. For, 
although no permanent settlement was made 
until 1788, Cook siiw enough of the country to 
convince him that settlement was desirable ; 
and moreover, by sjiiling along the eastern 
cojist, he completed the outline of the con- 
tim-nt. In his second (1773) and third 
voyages (1777), lie visited New Zealand and 
Tasmania. The news of his discoveries, and 
of the further discoveries of Piut and Flinders, 
induced the Irngliali government to take 
possession of the country ; and on Jan. 20, 
1788. the first English fleet, under the com- 
mand of Cajttain Artliur Phillip, anchored in 
Potanv Pay, a locality which was soon 
abandoneil f»ir the more sheltered Cove of 
Sydney. Inland exploration was first checked 
by the chain of mountains which runs, under 
various names, along the greater part of the 
eastern coast at a di.stance from tlio sea of 
from fifty to a hundred miles. These were 
cros.sed in 1813, under the necessity for find- 
ing new pa.sturo during u long drought. 
The great rivers were next explored, and 
attention was directed to the jiossibility of 
traversing the continent. After various 
attempts, this feat was successfully accom- 
plished by Stuart in 1860, journeying from 
south to north, and in the following year by 
the ill-fated expedition of Burke and Wills. 
These expeditions proved that the interior 
of Australia was not a desert, and showed 
the feasibility of constructing the present 
telegraph line between Adelaide and Port 
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Darwen. Included under the designation of 
Australia, or Australasia, are the colonies 
(now denominated original States) of (1) 
New South Wales, (2) Victoria, (3) South Aus- 
tralia (4) Westeiii Australia, (5) Queeuslaud, 

(6) Tasmania, (7) the Dominion of JNw 
ZeOand, These (except New Zealand) com- 
bined to form, from Jan. 1, 1901, a Federal 
Commonwealth, under the title of the “ Com- 
monwealth of Australia. ’ Legislative power 
is vested in a Federal Government, consisting 
of the King, represented by a Governor- 
General, a Senate, and a House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

(1) Kew South Wales (cap. Syauey) was 
at one time used as a penal settlement by 
Britain. Governor PhilUp, however, perceived 
the necessity for encouraging another kind ot 
immigration, and through his efforts a settle- 
ment of freemen was established on the 
Hawkesbury River (1802). In 1808 Governor 
Bligh was deposed by a successful mutiny of 
the New South Wales Corps ; but the vigorous 
measures of his successor, Governor ilac- 
quarie, restored order, and rapidly advanced 
prosperity. After the introduction of monno 
sheep by Mr. John Macarthur, and the dis- 
covery' of the pasture-lands beyond the Blue 
Mountains, the progress of the ^lo^^y 
rery nipid; and the arrival of a Chief Jus- 
tice in 1824, with all the apparatus of 
a Court of Record, marks a more settled 
order and vigorous society. Free immi- 
gration, which his immediate predecessors 
had discouraged, was revived under Gover- 
nor Brisbane (1821). In 1840 an Order m 
Council suspended transporh'ition to New 
South Wales, although an attempt was made 
to revive the practice by Earl Grey in 1846. 
'Iliis, however, was met by the colonists 
with the threat of secession; and, after a 
violent dispute, the English government gave 
way (1852), and agreed to send no convicts 
to any Australian colony which should 
object to receive them. Western Australia 
was for a long time the only colony which 
gave consent, but sinco 1864 transportation 
ha.s been discontinued. In 1842 municipali- 
tit*8 were first established, and in 1843 the 
Legislative Council was made partially elec- 
tive; but government by responsible ministers 
was not introduced until 1856. The tinost 
important political questions in New South 
Wales, as in all the Australian colonies, have 
been the questions of labour and land. In 
the earliest days of the colony, the demand 
for labour was met by hiring out convicts to 
the free settlers ; but from 1821 onwards, the 
system of free immigration was largely ex- 
tended. Not only was every immigrant 
ontitle<l to a free passage and a grant of land, 
but the shipper also received a bounty for 
every person whom he landed in the colony. 
In consequence of this practice, the country 
was crowded with paupers and incapables, 
who had often disposed of their land-grants 


to speculators before they had landed. After 

the establishment of responsible government, 

i he bounty system was abolished until UOo, 
when the policy of assisted immigration wm 
rerived. The questions connected with the 
settlement of the land still cause grave poliri- 
cal difficulties in New South Wales, as in 
other Australian colonies. The community 
is divided into two classes— the “ equalters 
(or lessees of large pasture-runs) and the 
small farmers. The former class de^-irea that 
every facUity should be given to the acqui- 
sition of large landed estates, while the other 
side maintains that the alienation of the 
national land is a policy of suicide. Ibe 
disposition of the land was vested ongmully 
in the Governor; but in 1831 it was 
ordered that every alienation of Crown land 
should be by sale at a pubUo auction, and 
that a minimum price should ibe of 

five shillings an acre. In 1846 the influence 
of the squatters culminated, and a measure 
was passed, known as the Squatters Act, to 
secure fixitv of tenure to Government lessees, 
with an option of purchase. Since the intro- 
duction of representative government, the 
tendency of legisUtion has been in the opp^ 
site direction. At present any bona Jxdc set- 
tler can “select” not more than 640 acres 
out of any unoccupied land or leasehold 
pasture “ run,” and can becomi* the absolute 
o^er of his selection by residence and small 
yearly payments. Great attention is paid in 
New South Wales and throughout Australia 
to education. Elementarj' schools and uni- 
versities are supported by the state, and 
the colony is well furnished with technical 
and secondary schools. The^ legislative 
power in Now South ^Vales is vested in 
the Governor, as representing the crown, 
and a Parliament of two Houses, under Stat. 
18 and 10 Viet., c. 54. The Upper House, 
or Legislative Council, consists of not less 
than twenty-one members, who are nomin- 
ated by the crown ; while the Legislative 
Assembly or Lower House consists of 
90 elected members. There is no property 
qualification for voters, and the votes are 
taken by baUot. The colony sends 27 mem- 
bers to the House of Representatives The 

copulation of New South Wales in 1908 wm 
1,682,619. The colony originally embra^ 
all the territory from Cape York to the 
South Capo; but its area has been peatlv 
reduced by the creation of the separate colo- 
nies of South Australia (1836), Victoria 
(1861), Queensland (1859). 

(2) VicroEiA (pop. 1,258,140, ^p. Mel- 
bourne) is the Binallebt of the 
colonies. It rose into importance after the 
diflcoveo' of gold in 1848, and in 18o4 rc- 
ceived a constitution (18 and 19 c 5o^ 

This measure was drawn up on similar li^ 
to the Act conferring a constitution u^n 
1 New South Wales, the main difference being 
1 that the Upper House was elected by voters 
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with ii hi^h jnoperty qii.ilitication. In this 
n-sppct the constitution was ulttied in 18S1. 
ity an Act of 1906 the Legislative Council 
conBiBts of 34 rr^mbers elected for six year” 
by citizens poss'ssin^ or occupyinc property 
worth £10 per annum, or leasehold of £Io. 
The LeKislative Assetnbly. compo>ed of 
65 members, is elecifd tiiennially by uni- 
versal manhood stiffntijo. Victoria .'■endT 

»nen'.'-er9 to the House of liopresenUatives. 
All the lind of the colony has b cii disposed 
of, ffreatly to the benefit of those who are de- 
? ended tromthi' earliest settlers. Theaccuinii- 
jiiti.'ii of land in the hands of single proprietors 
has been such that an atteiliiit has been madi- 
to bleak upthelai-j;eestates by the imposition of 
a projrrcssive laiul-tax. The commercial policy 
of Victoria has been etrooi'ly Protectionist. 

(3) Soi-T»' Aistkai.i.v (lounded 1836, pop. 
392,431, caji. Adelaide), originally part of 
Kew South Wales, obtained responsible gov- 
ernment in l8o6. The Parliament consists of 
two elected Houses. The Legislative Council 
is composed of eighteen im-mbers. half of 
whom retire every three years. A projtorty 
qualificatifin is re<iuired in the electors. 'i‘he 

House of Assembly consists of lortv-two 

• « 

members, i-lected for three years hy universjil 
adult suffi-age. The executive is vested in 
the (loveruor and an Kxecutive Council, con- 
sisting of the cabinet and specially-appointed 
ministers. 'I'he colony sends seven members 
to the House of Kepresenlatives. The South 
Australian territory now extends over the 
whole of Central Australia, and a great part 
of the north-western coast of the island, 

(4) Wkstkiin Avstkali.\, fiisl called the 
Swan River Settlement, was founded in 
1829, mainly under government auspices. To 
imluco settlement, enormous grants of land 
were made to men of influence and cajtital 
who in return were to import labourei-s. The 
result Whs disastrous. Labourers, who are 
the settlers most needed in a new countrv, 
regjirdcd the colony as closed to them, while 
those who were brought out preferred to work 
upon their own account. In IfeoO the colony 
rtceiveda fillip of prosperity by acce])ting the 
convicts which the rest of Australia had ex- 
< hided. The colony only received representa- 
tive goveinmentin 1890. Underlho Act which 
came into Operation on thi' 21st of October in 
that year, W estern .Australia is ruled by a (.lo- 
vernor ajipointed by the crown, a Le<nslative 
C^aiiieil (30 elected members),and a Legislative 
Assembly of 50 members. The colony sends 
five m-;mbcT5 to the House of Representatives, 

(5) Ql'ee.nsland (pop. 646,467, cap. Rris- 
bnnu) was separated from New South Wales 
in 1859, Its constitution docs not essentially 
differ from that of the mother-colony. The 

3 nine members to the Ilouse of 

Representatives. The climate is tropical, and 
sugar is a staple product, The demand for 
labour has been met by the importation of 
ISuuth-Sea Islandere (Kanaka), the IriiQic in 


' whom has caused grave scandals, which have 
I been the subject of investigation, tjueens- 
land has of late years developed an exu-usive 
trade in wool. In 1883 this colony took the 
initiative in pressing upon the imperial gov- 
emmhnt the cre.ation of an English protoctor- 
ale over the southern part of New Guinea. 

^6) Tasmania, or Van Dikmen's Lane 
(pop. 172,475, cap. Hobart Town), has a 
constitution like tiiat of South Australia, 
i Tasmania send five members to the House 
of Represent itives. 'J'ho aborigines i.ave 
recently become extinct. 

(7) New Zealand (pop. 1,021,000, cap. 
Wellington), a group of islands 600 miles to 
the ea''tward of Australia, was established as 
a self-goverring colony in 1852. In 1907 
the designation of colony was changed to 
Dominion. The country was divided into 
six provinces (afterwards increased to nine), 
each of which was governed bv an elective 
Superintendent and Provincial Council. The 
provincial sjstein was abolished in 1875, and 
the legislative power vested in the Governor, 
appointed by the Crown. an<l a General A'- 
semblyof two Chambers, a Legislative Council 
and H House of Representatives, both paid. 
The Council formerly consisted of life mem- 
bers: those appointed since Sept. 17, 1891, 
sit for a seven yi'ars’ term. The. House now 
consists of SO members, four scats being re- 
served for Maori districts. AYomen may vote 
at elections and hold municipal office, but 
cannot sit in either Ilouse. [SIaoki Wars.] 
Uiikluyt Society, Jv’arly rojyatjcj to ; 

the juvinials of explorers (t!.;;., oturt, Stuart, 
Mitcbell. M'Kiiiliiy, &c.) ; Bouwick, iIi»(oru of 
Pori I’hulip ; Laiig, History o/ J^'or Soiifh ll’dlos; 
Fitzgerald, yfu.<t>'atia ; Creasy, Hrittiniiic £m- 
pii'c; Kusden, o/ /tustraha, 1883; Jcuks, 

'J'/ii' .{i(.<ti’a(iisin(i Coloatcs, 1896; Dilke, ftotiems 
of Onatcr Hritoin. 

Australian Colonies Act, The, was 
passed by Lord John RussolPs govoinment 
in 1850. It created Victoria a distinct jiro- 
vinte from New South Wales, and coiil’en'cd 
on the four colonies of New South Walts, 
Victoria, Van Diemen's Land, and South 
Australia the power of choosing their own 
constitution, “by me.ins of popular assemblies, 
composed of all the inhabitimts who were 
£10 householders or £100 freeholders.” 

Austria, Relations with. Before the 
sixteenth century, Austria was merely an 
imperial duchy, too remote and insignificant 
^ to have imporlant dealings with England. 

^ Under the Bamberg line, the captiAUty of 
; Richard I. in consequence of his quarrel with 
Leopold A', is the only important exception. 
Rudolf of Hupsburg, who in 1278 granted 
Austria lo his son Albert, was a good friend 
of Edward I., but friendship for actual 
Bavarian and Luxemburg omp rors made 
England necessarilv cool to Austrian aspirants 
I to that dignity. With Erederick lU. 
' (1439—1493) and Maximilian 1. (1493— 1619), 
i the empire became praclicall)- heieditury in 
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the Austrian house. The traditional friend- 
ship between England and the empire 
fEMPiRE, Relations with] now neces^inly 
mvolved closer relations with Austria. .Maxi- 
milian I. acquired, with the Burgundian 
Xetherhmds, the advantages of the old com- 
mercial and political connection between Eng- 
land and Fhnders. Charles V. united Spam, 
Enf’-land’s third mediieval ally, with the 
imperial crown. But it was rather with the 
Austrian house than Austria, with Spam 
rather than the disUmt “ Erblander, that 
England now becomes closely mvolvc-d. Un 
Chiirles’s abdiciition, the Austro-Spanish 
House split up into two Hues, but the soh- 
daritv between them was such that the 
iutiniato relations of alternate friendship and 
hostility between England and Spain 
pnictically aetennined her relations with 
Austria until the death of the last Austrian 
King of Spain in 1700. [Si-ain, Kela- 

1 Tin to tliat diite it is only 


TioNs WITH.] Up to tliat mite it is only 
neccssarj’ to note any peculiarity of relation 
between England and Austria, tor instance, 
when the Catholic Reaction ended for a time 
the Anglo-Spanish alliance, the superior 
modenition of the imperial branch produced 
friendly relations between Elizabeth and the 
liberarand tolerant Maximilian II. (1564— 
1578b Again, in the Thirty Years’ War, close 
relations with Ferdinand II. (1619—1637) 
resulted from James I.’s persistent efforts to 
obtain the restoration of the Pfalzgraf 
Frederick, his son-in-law, to his horeditar)' 
dominions. For some y^rs ho hoped to get 
this by Spanish mediation. But when he 
and his son Charles found they wore being 
played with, they turned to that alliance with 
France which Listed with partial breaks till 
1688, and much longer than the political 
balunee demanded. Fear of Louis XIV. led 
even Charles II. to the Triple Alliance, 
which saved Austria Franche Comtd ; and 
again, in 1677, he began to incline to the 
imperial side. W^ith ^Villiam HI. the whole 
influence of England was thrown against 
Franco, and in the wars of the League of 
Augsburg (1638—1697) and of the Spanish 
Succession (1702— 1713) England fought in 
close alliance with Austria. The substitution 
of a Bourbon for a Hapsburg monarch in 
Spain led to a closer union of interests 
between England and Austria than^ before. 
Yet there was a constant strain in their 
relations in the early liali of the eigh^nth 
century that led to absolute hostility in 
the se^nd half. In the Treaty of Utrecht 
(1713), the Tories abandoned their Austrian 
ally. The accession of George I., the head 
of the house whose long attachment to the 
empire had been rewarded with a ninth 
electorate, made relations easier. But the 
commercial restrictions imimsed on Flanders 
in the interests of the maritime powers, and 
the Barrier Treaty, negotiated through 
EngHsh mediation, that handed over that 


country to Austria, with its fortresse.s gar- 
risoned by Dutch Protestants, were warmly 
resented l)v Charles VI.. who had not for- 
gotten the failure of his Spanish hopes. Very 
unwillingly he made a defensive alliance 
in IT-', and when Alberoni’s intrigm's 
against the Utrecht settlement prodiued 
the Tripe Alliance of 1717, it was only 
immediate fear of losing Italy that prevailed 
on him to make :l a t^uadruj)lt‘ Alliance, by 
joining with France ami the maritime i)OW<t 8 
to uphold the trejity. In 1722 his Ostond 
India Company was established in direct 
contravention of th-^ treaty, and in 1725 
Kipperda negotiated the first Treaty of 
Vienna, that re-united Austria with SiKiin 
against England, even more than Fi-incc. 
Charles secured a further triumph when 
Prussia deserted England ['Iueaty op Han- 
over, 1726] for his alliance, and open war 
between England and Spain ensued. But in 
1727 peace was patched up [Paris, Peace op], 
and in 1731 the second Treaty of Vienna 
restored peace with England, and Cliarles 
renounced his coinmcreial schemes for a 
guaranteo of the Pragmatic Saiietiou. His 
subsequent misfortunes in the Polish and 
Turkish wars did not prevent England from 
loyally supporting Maria Iheresa in the \\ ar 
of the Austrian Succession (1741—1743). 
But English help was given in an over- 
bearing and insolent spirit that destroyed all 
feelings of gratitude. Robinson, the English 
ambassador at Vienna, made himself most 
obnoxious, and England compelled the em- 
press, much against her will, to surrender 
part of the Milanese to Sardinia (Treaty of 
■\Vonn3, 1743), and Silesia to Frederick II. of 
Prussia, and the Treaty of Aix-Li-Chapello 
(1748) confirmed these cessions, and created 
a patrimony for Don Philip at the expense of 
Austria. This treaty, coining after thirty 
years of friction, produced a definite rupture. 
Count AVenzel Kaunitz became Alaria s ad- 
viser, and negotiated that alliance betNieen 
France and Austria that continued with 
partial breaks till the Revolution. Hen<^, 
in tho Seven Years’ War (1756—1763), 
Austria did ite best to ruin Prussia, Eng- 
land’s constant aUy. But George III., intent 
on ihe restoration of personal govemment, 

, paid but sHght attention to foreign politic. 
Meanwhile Austria approximated to tho 
Eastern powers, and in 1772 shared in tho 
. p.artition of Poland. Joseph IL became com* 

I plotoly fascinated by Cathc-rme II. s schemes 
’ of Eastern empire, and his sister s marriage 
I keeping up his friendship with France, ho 
I availed himself of England s difficulties iiith 
} America to repudiate the Barrier > 

1 (1781), and an attempt to reopen tho 

e At lait tho younger Pitt’s vigour restored to 

8 England its true position 
i forming an alliance against the 
[1 powers, which in 1790 compelled Tvcopold u. 
t Joseph was just dead) to accept Uie Conven- 
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tion of Kficlieiihach. :md withdraw from thu 
Turkisli War. 'I'hc Kroiith Ucvolution com- 
the raiiprui'hciiii n! of En^Lin., :.nd 
Austria. A dose alliance was ccniciited by 
h(y»v v siibsidie.s, and in 1 j England joined 
the war ali’ainst France. I'he alliance con- 
tinued till l«l'n only broken when Napoleon 
fore, d a peace on Austria, and was re- 
ncwed ajrain at the earliest opportunity. The 
Tuk,\tv or ViKNN.v was successfully nego- 
tiated (1«1.)) : if England (lid not accede to 
the lIoi.Y Ai-MANcf, it did not purge itself of 
aasocialion with its authors until the great 
ministry of Canning. Since 1827 the two 
countries have pursued very different direc- 
tions. While Austria, under the guidance 
of Melterniclu was the representative of 
reaction and absolutism in Europe, the two 
powei’s coulil hardly be on othiT terms than 
thO'e of dishint courtesy. In 1848 — 9, when 
Italy and Hungary tried to realise their in- 
dependence, Engli.sh sympathy was largely 
enlistfil on the side of the wronged nationali- 
ties : but th«! sympathy took no active shaiH*, 
ami Austria was allowed to subdue the Hun- 
garians hy the aid of Russian annics. The 
closi- alliance witli Russia was, however, 
severtsl by tile Crimean War, in which Austria 
took iiu part, 'i’he overthrow of Austria by 
Prussia iu — her consequent exclusion 
from (lerman affairs, and the liberal iii- 
stitutiiins which she found herself compelled 
to act up — seemed to have romoveil nearly 
all po.ssihli! grounds of difference. Since 18G7 
the political intercoui-so between English 
stitesmeu and those of the Austro-Hun- 
garian nuinarchv, has been almost confined to 
questions connected with the condition o£ the 
l^lkan peninaulo. [Berlin Tkbaty.] 

Coho’s House o/yl?jx<rwi, Inrgel; clnxwafromdcs- 

i 'utcbcs, i.s tlic Ixist Kcncnil authority. Riiiike, 
Hulorif tn the StvenUtnth Century , is 
oxcellent on all foreig-n relations ; Arneth’s 
Prinj A'lejm and jfana T/uTCSia are indispeus. 
able for the eighteenth century. [T. F. 'l\] 

Austrian Succession, The Wak op 

THE ri“4l — 1748), was caused by the death of 
Charles VI., Emperor of Germany, without 
male issue. There was thus thrown open the 
question of the succession to the empire, and 
to the Austrian dominions. The latter ^ad 
previously heeii secured to Maria Theresa by 
the Pragmatic Sanction. The chief claimant 
to both was the Elector of Bavaria ; the next 
imiiortant candidate was Philip V. of Spain. 
As both these princes were allies of France, 
it was necessary for England to oppose their 
designs. Walpole, therefore, had tried to 
found a grand alliance between Hanover, 
Prussia, and the maritime powers with 
Austria ; Frederick, however, would recogniso 
the Pragmatic Sanction only if his claims to 
Silesia were acknowledged. 'Phis was refused 
by Austria, and immediately the French and 
Prussian armies crossed to the frontier (1741) 
Hanover was obliged to declare neutrality 


for a yc.'ir. In 1742 England and Holland 
joined Austria, and an anny of 30,000 was 
sent into the Low Countries. In the Mediter- 
rane^iu Commodore Matthews, with the fleet, 
forced the King of Naples to neutrality, and 
allowed Sardinia to side with Austria. 
Frederick acquired Silesia by the treaties 
of Breslau and Berlin, and withdrew fi-om 
the contest. The chief event of 1743 was the 
battle of Dettingen, which, though nearly 
resulting in a disastrous defeat for the 
English, forced the French to retire into 
Alsiicc. Negotiations for peace wore begun, 
George II. being willing to recognise Charles 
of Bavaria as emperor if ho would renounce 
his claims on Austria. 'I'hey wore, however, 
broken otf. and the 'IVeatj’ of \yorms, in- 
cluding England, Hollind, Austria, Saxony, 
and Sardinia (Sept., 1743), was met in October 
by the League of Frankfort, the important 
members of which were France and Prussia. 
'I'hus both England and France were now 
the respective heads of two great leagues, and 
the question at issue was really that of the 
naval supremacy of one or the other power, 
rather than tlio Austrian succession, the 
ostensible cause of the war. In 1744, 
after an attempted invasion of England in 
favour of the Pretender had been thwarted 
by the elements, a formal declaration of war 
was made. 'The general war, in which the 
English troops were not concerned, need not 
be discussial hero. Fraderick of Prussia was 
not well supporU'd by the French ; and in 
1745, on the death of Charles of Bavaria, 
Francis, tho son of Jliiria Theresa, was 
elected emperor. It was then possible to 
have made some general negotiation. Tho 
opportunity passed. Large subsidies wore 
voted to German troops, and 18,000 Hano- 
verians were hiken into English pay. In 
Dec., 1745, Frederick made a 8oi>arate peace 
with Austria, known as that of Dresden. 
Meanwhile the allies, under tho Duko of 
Cumberland and tho Prince of Waldeck, 
were disastrously beaten by the French at 
Foxtenoy (Slay, 1745), and had to retire 
to Brussels and Autw’erp. They had been 
much weakened by the necessity of with- 
drawing troops to defend England against tho 
invasion of tho Young Pretender. [Stuaut, 
Charles Edward.] In 1746 Marshal Saxe 
became master of the Austrian Nether- 
lands. Deserted, however, by the Prussians 
and Bavarians, tho French began to make 
offers for peace. In 1747 the Duke of Cum- 
berland and tho Prince of Orange were de- 
feated with gieat loss at Lawfbldt. Bergon- 
op-2oom fell, and Maestricht was besieged. 
'Ihcso disasters were counterbalanced by the 
Austrian successes in Italy, and by the capture 
of Cape Breton Island in America. At length 
the struggle was brought to a close by tho 
Peace ok Aix-la-Ciiadelle (Oct., 1748). Tho 
results of the war, as a whole, W’cre not un- 
favourable to England. She had done much 
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to secure her maritime supremacy, while her 
rival, Fi-ance, had displayed a {^rowing weak- 
ness and incapacity'. 

Carlyle, Frfd^ncJc JI.; Coxe, Pelham and iral- 
pJTe; Smollett, UUt. of Kng.; Frederick 11., 
Jle'moire* de ifoii Temps ; Voltaire. Swcle d« Louis 
XIV.; Stanhope. Hist, of Eng.; Kajike, Hist, of 
Prussia^ 

Authorities on English History. 

In the present article the leading authorities 
are brietly considei*6d under the following 
nine periods: — (1) Before the English con- 
quest ; (2) from the Enghsh to the Norman 
conquest; (3) from the Norman conquest to 
the close of the 12th century; (4) the 13th 
century; (5) the 14th and 15th centuries; 
(6) the 16th century; (7) the 17th century: 
(8) the 18th century till 1789; (9) from 1789 
to the present time. 

1. Period before the English Con- 
quest.— C oxtempokary W'KiTEits : Ciusar, rfr 
lielto Gallieo (bks. iv. and v.) ; the Agricola 
of Tacitus and passages in the Germania of 
the same writer are the principal sources. 
To these must be added numerous scattered 
passages in various classical writers, enu- 
merated in Sir T. Hardy’s Descriptive Catalogue 
of Materials relating to the History of Great 
Britain and Ireland (vol. i.), and printed in 
tho Monumenta HistoricaBritannica (fol. 1848). 
The Itincrarium of Antoninus supplies an 
enumeration of the chief towns and roads in 
Roman Britain: the Notitia Dignitatum an 
outline of tho organisation of tho country. 

Later Writers: A few notices of the 
condition of the native population before the 
middle of the 6th century, may he gathered 
fromGildas, de Exeidio Britannia. Tho Eccle- 
siastical History of Bede, commencing at the 
same time, but coming dow'n to a.d. 731, 
is then the chief authority. The Historia 
Britonum of Nennius preserves some impor- 
tant fragments of earlier writers, and affords 
illustrations of the early Welsh traditions, 
but is otherwise of little value. The work 
bearing the same title, by Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth, although wwthless from an historical 
point of riew, is valuable as a source of 
numerous legends. 

Modern Writers: Britannia Bomana, of 
J. Horsley (1732) ; Dr. Guest, Origines Celtiea, 
1883; H. C. Coote, The Eomans of Britain 

(1878); J. C. Bruce, The Roman Wall (3rd 
edition, 1867) ; C. Elton, Origins of English 
History (2nd edition, 1890); W. E. Hearn, 
The Aryan Household (1873); Rh^s, Celtic 
Britain / W. F. Skene, Celtic Scotland (1880). 

2. From the English to the Norman 
Conquest.— Contemporary Writbes : Bede 
and the Anglo-Saxon Chronicles {R,8*) new 


* The letters H. S. appended to a title in this 
article denote that the work is inclnded in tho 
lieries Chronidet and Memorials of Oreal Brilain and 
Ireland, pablished by the aothority of the Master 
of the BchIs. The letters C. S. denote that it is one 
of the publications of the Camden Society. 


edition, edited by G. Gomme, 1909; Asser, 
Life of King Alfred (probably m part a 
gf-nuine contemporary narrative', new edition 
edited by Stevenson, 1904 ; the Vhromcle of 
Ethelward ; the Encomium Emma (Life of 
Queen Emma), and life of Edvard the Con- 
fessor {R. S.), have both a ceibiin though 
secondary value. Other I.ins are tliosc oi 
St. Cutlibert, by Bode; St. Coluniba, by 
Adamiian ; and thit of Wilfrid, Bishop of 
York.by Eddius; and the'lateronesof Aldlielm, 
by Fabricius, a foreigner, used by William of 
Malmesbury in his account of Ablhelni in tho 
Gesta rontijieum ; an anonymous Life of 
Alcuin, the foremost English scholar of his 
age, whose Letters are also of considerabb: 
value ; and the lAfe of St. Dunstan, by 
Adelard. The Chronicles and Histories uj) to 

1066 are printed in the Monumenta Hi.st;/rica 

& 


Brilaiiniea. 

L.\ter Writers: Among these wv the 
Chronicle of Mariauus Seotus ; the Historia 
Regum and Historia Ecclesia Dunehnensis 
(/f. .S’.) of Simeon of Durham; the Historia 
Anghrum {R.S.) of Henry of Huntingdon; 
and the Chronicles of Ralph of Diceto {H. S.) 
and I’eter T^angtoft {R. ‘S.). These all, how- 
ever, yield in value to William of Jlalmes- 
bury, whose Gesta Regum Anglorum, Historia 
Kovclia, and De Gestia roulificum {R. .S'.) — a 
history of English bishops and monasteries 
from the time of Augustine- — are the best 
sources for the period. ITie Chronieon of 
Florence of Worcester is also of considenible 
impoi-tance. The principal biographies arc 
the Lives of Edwaixl the Confes.sor, by Ethelrod 
of Rievaulx, and of St. Dunstan, by Osbem 
and Eadmer. 

Modern Writers : J. M. Kemble, Saxons 
i/I England, 1849; E. A. Freeman, Xorman 
Conquest, which to a great extent, but not 
altogether, supersedes The History of Eng- 
land and Normandy by Sir Francis Palgnive ; 
Lappenberg, History of England under the 
Anglo-Saxon Kings ; Dr. W. Stubbs, Select 
Charleys and Constitutional History ; Schmidt, 
Gesetze der Angelsachsen ; B. Thorpe, Ancient 
Dates and Institutes of England ; Earle, Hand- 
book to the Land Charters; Wm. Bright, 
Early English Church HisUrry ; the Dictionary 
of National Biography ; J. R. Green, The 
Making of Enghnd, and The Conquest of Eng- 
land; C. Plummer, Life and Times of Alfred 
the Great. 

“ 3 Norman Conquest to the Close 

of the Twelfth Century.— For Normak 
History : the Historic Normannorum of Mi - 
liam of Jumidges: Gesta Wtllelmi of vt il- 

Uamof Poitiers; the engraved 
by the Antiquarian Society, and with elucida- 
tions by Rev. G. 0. Bruce. See also Freeman, 
Norman Conquest, vol. iii., Append. A. 

Contemporary Writers : Peterboi-ough 
version of Anglo-Saxon Chronicle (ends ll.>4); 
Eadmer, Historia Novorum, and VtlaAfiseimt 
(A S.); Gaimar, Histoiredes Angles; Ordencus 
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VitaliP, Ilislona Keclciiastica ; Malmesbury’s 
IliKlorvt Xorella 'above ni<-n(ionc(l) should 
be «onij»arod with the (irxlu Stcphani ; tlie 
Ciij-niitflfx by Uicharrl of Ilcxliiin (A'. •S’ ), and 
.lohn of ilexhiiin (T« ysd* n, Jtect m Sn iptorei), 
l*oth priors of that moiiastery. For ruiirn 
of H> nryII. : William of Ncwburyh. 

Kerum Aiujhfarum </A*V.); the Gcsta Jiegis 
Htnrirt (//. .S'.;, wronu'ly a.-^cribed to Benedict 
of IMerboroiigh ; tin* Chronica of Roger 
lloveilon [It. a work of high importance; 
the Imagines Ilistoriarum {It .S'.) of Ralpli of 
Dketo. For the reign of Ricburd I. : The 
Chromclt of Richard of l>evizcs [It. S.) : the 
Chronicle ai (i« vvase, a monk of ('antorbury 
(A'. .S'.): and (hstn Rtgnm (/f. -S'.), by the 
fstnic author, with continuation by^unknown 
writers (of c<*nsi<lei'5ible value) ; Chromrlca 
and Mcnwriah of Jt'u/n of Itichanl 
with pndac'cs by l)r. Stubbs (/?. .S'.), I'or 
reigns of .lohn and Henry IF: The Topo^ 
grnphia IIihrmicF and JCj/nu/nalio Kihrrnift of 
Giraldiis ('anihrensis (A*. .V.^ ; and for court 
and eccli'siastical life of the period, the Gemma 
A'rrA.'irt* and Sprcnlnm KreUsifr of the Sinne 
writcT (/A .S'.'i, the* poem of Walter Map, tie 
Xnr/is Cnriahnm, and the dr Xiit/ih Cnriatiiim 
of .lohn of Salisbury. Hi biogn-.iphy, the 
Aircjii of Fanfr.inr, by Milo Crisjdn; of An* 
a*lin, by Fadiner : tog»*ther with those of 
Ik*cket {It.S.) : and the Magna I'lta of Hugh 
of Lincoln {Jt.S.). l>onn>,tlaij Hook, fac-simile 
edition by Sir Henry James, by photozinco- 
graphic proce>s, together with account in 
Fr4.*<'man, Xorman Conquest, vol. ; also F.W • 
Maitland, Domcsdai/ Hook and btgoud. 

Modiuin WitJTEUs : Freom.'vn and Stubl... 
(m^ sup .) ; Freeman. Hist. inUiam Hii/ns and 
llutorical Essay.* (1st series); Kate Norgate, 
F.nijland undrr the Angevin (iuizot. 

Fxsnix and Il\.stoire de ('inhsation en France ; 
I’ollock and Maitland, History of Fiiglish Law 
before Ktln ard I. ; W'’. F. Hook, Lives of the 
Archbishops of Canterbury : R. W. Chur, h. 
Life of Anselm : ^F Rule, -SV. Anselm ; Perry, 
Life of St. Hugh of lAncoln ; Dugdale, .!/<»«• 
a«j!iron ..tnglicaniim (166.*) — 73). 

4. Thirteenth Century and Keign 
of Edward II. — Contkmi*okaky W'ritkks : 
'L']ui Historia Major oi Matthew Paris (/A6'.), 
uluidged in his Uistorta Mtnor (ii), 
siKaially important, and exhibiting a 
gloat advance in historical composition ; 
Chronicon of W’illiaiu Rishangcr (A'. 6'.). and 
Annates of Xiehobis Trivet; Memorialc of 
Walter of Coventry (/A-V.). usefal for the 
reign of .John ; the Annals of the monasteries 
of Bnrton-upon-Trciit, Winchester, W’aver- 
ley, Uunstablo, Osney, and Worcester, all 
contain(*d in the Annates Mouastici (It.S.), 
edited hy Luard. For Reign of Edward 
IF : Tlie Annalcs of John of Trokelowe, 
a monk t)£ Tynemouth (J2.6’.), and Life 
of Edward, by an unknown writer (prob- 
ably a monk of IVIalineshury) (It. S.), also 
another I.ifc, by Thomas de la Moore (7?. 5.) ; 


Chronicon (j{ Adiim of ilurimuth ; Chronicon 
of Waller of Hemingford (superior in con* 
oeption and ucciinicy to the avenge historical 
litentiin of the period), comprising the reigns 
of the lirst three Edwards; Chronicon Tetro- 
bargense iC. .V.),as a specimen of local historj*. 
For civic history of l^ondon : The Munimenta 
ti)ldhall<r Londonirmsis (/A .S'.), edited by 
Riley, specially valuable for the light they 
throw on the political and commercial condi- 
tion of the country <luring the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries; the Domesday of St. 
Hours (C. .S’.) ; also Chrontgurs dc London (C.S .) ; 
Chronicle of London from lOHO to IfftS, edited 
by Nicolas ; Collections of a London Citizen, 
edited hy J. (iairdner (C. S.) ; the Annalcs 

I. ondonicfi.scs and ..Innalcs Haulini, edited hy 
Dr. Stubbs (/A S.) ; Itoynl and Historical I.etters 
illustrative of licign of Henry III., edited by 
W. W’. Shirley (7A .S’.) ; I.etters of Bishop 
Grosseteste, e<iite<l by Luard (7?. S .) ; Metrical 
Chroiiiclc of Itobert of (/louerster, edited bj 
Dr. Aldis Wright (7A .S ) ; J’.litical Sonys of 
England, from Hrign of .lohn to that of Edward 

II. , edited by Thoimus W’right (C. S.). 

Modern ’Writers : Freeman, Guizot, 

Norgato’s Anfpvm Jiings, and Hook’s 
Lucs, a.s specitied in preceding section; Dr. 
Pauli, Grschichtc von England (in Geseh 
d. Europdtschen Staalen, by Hecien and 
tJkort) ; W. Longman, Lectures on the HU- 
tory of England ; the Prefaces by the different 
editon of Walter of C’oventry, JIatthew I’aris, 
the E'ranciscona, Roger Bacon, iu 

Rolls Series, as above specified. Unllain, 
Middle Ages; W’. H. Bluauw’, Jiaron's Jl'ur ; 
lAvcs of Simon do Montfort by Pauli and 
G. W'. Prothero ; Vinogradoff, Villainage i« 
England : J. E. T. Rogers, History of AgrU 
culture and I'riccs in England (commences 
A.D. I'i.'ib); Mullinger, History of the Fmi- 
versity of Cambridge, vol. i. ; RashdiiU, Uni- 
versities of the Middle Ages. For relations of 
England to the Papacy: Milmun, Latin 
Christianity ; and the fifth volume of Green- 
wood’s Catludra Petri. 

6. Fourteenth and Fifteenth Cen- 
turies. — CoxTKMi'OHAUY W'lUTEKS : Adaui 
of Murimuth, with continuation hy unknown 
writer, coming down to 1380. For reig^ of 
Edward III. : Robert of Avesbury, de Mira- 
bilibus Gestis EMivardi 111., edited Hearne ; 
lligden's Polyehronicon, with version by John 
of Trevisa (7A 6’.); Tlie Chroniele of Henry 
Knighton {It. S.), extends to death of Richard 
II.. ; Chronicle of England, by a monk of St. 
Alban’s (7A S .) ; W'aisingham, Uistoria Ang- 
licana {It. 5.) now of primary importance; 
French Chronicle, relating to death of Richard 
II. {Eng. Hist. Soc.) ; ard History of the 
sjune monarch, also in French {Arekaol. 

\ Hritann., vol. xx ); Adam of Usk, with trans- 
lation by E. M. Thompson; CA\)gn\\’e, Chronicle 
o f England and Hook of the noble Henries (both 
(7?. S.); Otterboume, Chronicon Itegum Anglia, 
edited by Heamo ; Lives of Heni'y V. as fol- 
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lows: (1) by Thomas Elmham, in Heamo ; 

(2) bv Titus Livius * (3) “The Chap- 
lain’s Acc-o\mt” [Bng. Hist. Soc.) ; Puiseux, J.v 
Siege de Roueti ; Annals of the monastery of 
St. Albans, by John Amundesham and John 
■\Vhethamstede (both li. .V.) ; Chronicles of the 
rei(?n of Henry VI., edited by Gairdner (C. S.) ; 
Bekynton’s Correspondence^ belonging to same 
reign (i?. S.) ; Harding’s C/ironicle, continued 
by Grafton ; Jehan de Wavrin’s Collection of 
Chronicles {It. &'.) ; William of Worcester, 
Annala and Collections, edited by Stevenson 
{It. S.) : Chronicle of Jeluin le Bel, edited by 
Polain; the Chronicles oi Froissiirt and Mens- 
trelet, imporbint, but not altogether trust- 
worthy; Blondel, de Jieductione Xonnannid 
(if. 6’.) ; llistorie of Arrivalc of Edward IV. in 
England {C. S.) ; the Paston Letters, edited by 
J, Gairdner, are impoiiant as illustrating 
the manners and liabits of thought in the 
fifteenth century; Continuation oi the Cropland 
Chronicle (in Gale’s Seriptores) : Warkworth’s 
Chronicle {C.S.) comprises first thii-teen years ' 
of King Edward’s reign ; London Chronicle 
{C.S.)-, Sir Thomas More’s account of Ed- 
ward V. and Kichard III. , virtually a contem- 
porary narrative; Letters and Papers itlnstra- 
tive of the Reigns of Richard III. and Henry 
VII., edited by Gairdner (if. S.) ; Bernard 
(Andre), Life of Henry VII., edited by Gaird- 
ner (if. 5.) ; Materials for a History of the 
Reign of Henry VII., edited by Campbell 
{R.S.) ; tiord Bacon’s Hcjiry VII., edited by 
Ellis and Spedding; the Venetian delation 
{C.S.), a view of England as it appejired tc 
an inUdligent foreigner, tenijj. Hoary VII.; 
Fa.hyan*B Chronicle ; Wyclif’s /roi As, E.E.T.S. 
edition ; Political Poans and Songs, edited by 
Wright {R.S.) ; The Peasants' Rising and the 
Lollards, a collection of unpublished documents 
forming an Ai-pendix to E»gland in the Age 
of Wychjfe, edited by E. Powell and G. M. 
Trevelyan. 

Latkr Writhes: Polydore Vergil’s His^ 
toria Angliea, often as valuable as contempo- 
rary evidence; Hall’s Union of the Families 
of Lancaster and York, the main source of 
Shakespeare’s historical dramas. 

Modkkn Writers: Hallam, Middle Ages 
(two concluding chapters) ; Freeman, Essays 
(first series) ; Hook, Lives of the Archbishops ; 
Kogers, History of Prices ; Ijongman, Life and 
Times of Edward III. ; M. Wallon, Richard II. ; 
History of England under Htnry IV., by 
J. n. Wylie ; Lancaster and York, by Sir 
James Itamsay (a careful narrative of the 
Wars of the Roses) ; W. Busch, England 
under the Tndois {edited by J. Gairdner) ; 
Life and Reign of Richard III., by Gairdner. 
For academic life and bistory of learaing : 
Huber, English Universities (transl. by 
Newman); Mackenzie Walcott, JV^illiam of 
Wykeham and his Colleges; Anstey, Pre- 
face to Munimenta Aeademica {R.S.). For 
Wycllf and his opponents: Shirley. Preface 
to Faseieitli Zizaniorum {fi. S.) ;• article on 


The Lollards, in Gairdner and Spedding’s 
Studies iM English history. 

6. Sixteenih Ceiitury. — Contemco- 
KAHY Writers: Polydore Vergil (now espe- 
cially important) ; Hall ; the London (.'hroniclc. 
For the question of the royal divorce, the 
materials collected in Records of the lUformation 
(A.D. 1.V27— 1533), edited by Rev. N. Pocock ; 
Harpsfield, Treatise of the Pretended Divorce 
{C. S.) ; the Catholic reiiresenUttion of the 
facts is to be found in Nicholas Sandei-s’s 
Histoi'ia Schismatis Anglicani (1585), of which 
an enlarged edition, with continuation, was 
published by Rishton (tiansl., with notes, by 
Lewis, 1877) ; only a small proportion of the 
work is entitled to rank as contompomry. 
Wriothesley's Chronicle; More, Utopia, and 
Sterkey, England in the Reign of Henry 
VIII. ; Ilolinshed’s Chronicles, of which 
Hari'ison’s Description of England has been 
reprinted (New Sluikspere Society). John 
Stowe, Summary of the Chronicles of England, 
Annales, and Surrey of London and TJ'^est- 
minster ; Foxe, History of the Acts and Monu~ 
ments of the Church (ed. Caltley) ; Chronicle^ 
of the Grey Friars of London {C. S.) ; Letters 
on the Suppression of the Monasteries, edited 
by Wright {C. S.) ; iVom/^u•cs of the Refor- 
mation {C. S.); Literary Remains of Eduard 
VI. (Roxburgh Club); Miichyn’s Diary 
{C. S.) ; Chronicle of Queen Jane, etc., edited 
by Nichols {C. S.) ; Lives of More, by liis 
son-in-law, Roper, and of Wolsey, by his 
gentleman-usher, Cavendish ; Life of Sir Peter 
Carew, by Hooker; JAfe of Queen Elizabeth, 
by Camden ; Sir John Harington’s liriefe 
View contains a series of sketches of the 
principal bishops of Elizabeth’s reign. For 
original documents, the Calendars of Letters 
and Papers, Eoreiyn and Domestic, of the Reign 
of Henry VIII., ed., with important prefaces, 
by J. S. Brewer; also the “Domestic” series 
' for reigns of Edward VI., ilary and Elizabeth, 
ed. by R. Lemon and Mrs. Everett Green ; 
the “Foreign” scries for same reigns, by 
Tunibull, Joseph Stevenson, and Crosby (all 
pub. bv the Record Commissioners). The 
Ziirieh 'Letters (ed. Hastings Robinson) con- 
tain the correspondence between the English 
and the Continental Reformers; see also 
liricf Discourse of the Troubles heyun at 
Frankfort (in “The Phoenix,” vol. ii.); and 
• the Journoh of Parliament. Records of the 
I English Catholics (Douay Diaries and Lettei-s 
! of Cardinal Allen). The Hardwicke Papers 
' arc an important miscellaneous collection 
. known under this designation, although the 
name of the editor, the Earl of Hardwicke, 

I does not appear on the title-page ; Sir 
' Dudley Digges, The Compleal Ambassador ; the 
’ Cabala— 0 . collection of letters by eminent 
diplomatists, &c. ; the Somes's Tracts ; Select 
, Statutes, etc., of Reigns of Eltzabeih toid 
' James L, by Professor Prothero. For 
ecclesiastical affairs in Scotland, 
i of Poterkin, Colderwood, and Archbishop 
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Spottiswoodo ; also the fi orks ol John Knox, 
edited by Kdng. For jiroceedings of Parlia- 
ment, tlu- eoUer tions by Sir Simonas d bwes 
and Hcvwood Townsend: the Dnrlttgh 
J’apers ; ' la vie d' ll.fab.lh. by Gregorio 
Leti (1084). For Continental relations, the 
Covtrspotulffice of Granville: the Jtelatioiis 
pohliquea de% I’ays-has et de V AngUterre. 
edited by Baron Kervyn de Lettenhovc: the 
Calendars {It. S.) relating to Venice, edited by 
Bawdon Brown ; an<l those by Bergenroth 
and (iayangos relating to Sjwin : for relations 
of Scotland and France, the French Lespnlchcs, ; 
editi d bv JI. Teulct. For questions c<mnectcd 
with Mary (^ucen of Scots, her Letters, edited 1 
by Prince I.obanof-Rostovsky : the materials | 
(some possibly sj)urious) in Anderson’s Collec- I 
tions : the Later-Iioohs of Sir Amias Puulet ; [ 
the Sudiieg Papers, Stubbes’ Analomie of \ 
Abuses, and Stafford’s Exannnatxon of C’ohi- 
plaints (1580), (New Shakspere Soc.). 

Lateu Writehs: Fuller, Church Histori/ ; 
Burnet, Jlistori/ of the Jte/onnation (ed. by , 
Pocock), with Ilarmer’s Specixnen ; Collier. 

• Ecclesiastical Ifistorg (eiUted by Lathbury) ; 
Legrand, Jlisloirc du JUvorce ; Strype, Eccle- 
siastical ^fcmorial^<, Annals of the Itcfortna- 
tioH. and Zitw of C!mninor, Parker, Sir John 
Cheke, Sir Thomas Smith, Aylmer, Grindal, 
and V’hitgift ; Neal, Uistonj of the Puritema ; 
C. Dodd, Church ll'istorg of England (1742), 
the work of a modenite Catholic ; Life of 
Henry VIll., by Ijonl Herbert of Cherbury ; 
Sir John Hayward's Life of Eduard VI., and 
Annals of thejirst Eour Years of Itcign of Eli’u- 
belh : Fdddes, Life of IVolsey ; Fuller, The 
IVorthtes of England ; Lloyd, 7/'or^/n>s; 

A. Wood, Athener Oronienses (1691) ; J. 
Nichols, Progresses of Queen E'lizabeth (1788). 

JIoDEUs Writers ; J, A. Fronde, History 
of England and Story of the Armada ; 

li. von Uanke, History of the Popes, and 
History of England, chiefly inlhc Sixteenth and 
Seventeenth Centuries ; J. liingard, History of 
England; J. H. Blunt, Peiormation of the 
Church of England : R. W, Dixon, History of 
the Church of England ; S. R. Jlaitland, Essays 
on the lleformation ; J. B. Marsden, Early 
Puritans ; J. L. Jlotley, Rise of the Dutch 
Jtepublie and History of the I'nited Xether- 
lands ; R. Bagwell, Ireland under the Tudors ; 
W. Maskell, History of the Ma*-tin Marprelate 
Controversy ; H. M. Dexter, Congregationalism 
of the last Three Hundred Years; C. Words- 
worth, Ecclesiastical liiography ; F. Seebohm, 
Oxford Jtefonners ; F. G. Lee, Life of 
Cardinal Pole; R. Churton, Life of Alex~ 
ander Xonell ; Sir H. Nicolas, Lives of 
William Davison and Sir C’hristopher 
Hatton; Fox Bourne, Life of Sir Philip 
Sidney; J. S. Brewer, EAujlish Studies; 
Mignet, Histoire de Marie Stuart ; J. Hosack, 
Mary Queen of Scots; Marie Stuart, by 
Kervyn de Lettenhovc; W. B. Devereux, 
Lives and Letters of the Devereux ; E. Edwards 
and W. Stebbing, Livesof Sir Walter Raleigh; 


M’Crie, Life of John Knox andXi^<?o/ Andr^ 
'MelvUle ; Athena Cantabriptenxes, by C, H. 
and T. Cooper ; Mullinger, Hist, or Univ. of 
Cambridge, vol. ii. ; F. A. Gasquet, ^r«ry 
VIII and the English Monasteries, and Eve of 
(fu Reformation ; A. F. Pollard, England under 
Protector Somerset, and Ilemy 7 III, /«<«- 
(rated from Contemporary Works of Art; r.W. 
Maitland, English Law of the Renaissance. 

7. Seventeenth Century.— Contem- 
porary SocRCEs : The Cahndars of State 
Papers, “Foreign” and “ Domestic,’ for the 
most authentic and original inforn^tion until 
about 1670 ; while the Somers Tracts, the 
Sidney Papers, the Winwood Memorials, the 
works of Fuller, Collier, Neal, Dodd, Nichols, 
etc., afford valuable material. 

First Half of Seventeenth Century. 

— Contemporary Writers : For the reign of 
King James. Camden’s Annals -o. compilation 
of comiwratively little value ; other accounts 
are, ^^'ilson’8 History oj King James I. (in 
Kennet); Goodman, Court of James I. ; King 
James own Works. For Parliamentary trans- 
actions, the Debates of 1610 (C. 6'.), together 
with those of 1620 iind 1621, in the Parlia- 
mentary History ; Rushworth’s Collections, 
from 1618 ; the Protests of the House of Lords 
(from 1625), ed. J. E. T. Rogers; the Mel- 
rose State Papers and Correspondence ; Sir 
David Dalryinple, Memorials and Letters 
(1762); the Carew I.ettvrs. Karrative of the 
Spanish Marriage Treaty ((7.6’.); Lord Ilcr- 
bert of Cherbury, Expedition to the Isle of Rhi. 
For Continental relations, the Ambcssadcs de 
M. de la Roderie. the “ Venetian Reports,” 
Winwood, Memorials ; Birch, Historical View; 
and the Mimoircs of Rusdorf. For the reign 
of Charles I., Wallington’s Diary; the 
I'homason collection of pamphlets and “The 
King’s Pamphlets,” both in the British 
^Iiiseum; Dalrymjde, Memorials and Letters; 
Lord Clarendon, History of the Rebellion 
and State Papers ; Letters and Papers of the 
' Verney Family (C. 6’.). VTiitolocke, Memo- 
rials ; the Thurloe Papers; May, History of 
the Long Parliament ; Sir Ralph Verncy’s 
y'otts (C. S .) ; Scobell's Collection. For par- 
liamentarj’ proceedings : Stnifford’s Letters 
j and Despatches ; Nabson’s Collection. The 
, Ormonde Papers (edited by Thomas Carte) ; 
A Contemporary History of Affairs i« Ireland 
from 1641 to 1652 (edited by (4. T. Gilbert) ; 
Guthr}’’8 Memoirs; Ludlow’s Memoirs — con- 
tain important materials for Scottish and 
Irish history. Jlilton’s Prose Works and tho 
writings of Bishop Hall give the chief points 
in dispute between the Episcopalian and 
Presb>*terian parties. Spriggs Anylia Redi- 
viva ; John Webb’s Memorials ; the Hamilton 
Papers (C. 6.) ; the Letters of (Tharles I. to 
Henrietta Maria ((7. 5.) — belong to tho time 
of the CJivil Wju’. The Puritan Transactions, 
edited by Heywood and Wright, the Querela 
Cantabrigiensis, and The Puritan Visitation of 
the University of Oxford, edited by Professor 
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Montagu Burrows (<7. illustrate the con- 
dition of the universities. The Fairfax Cor- 
respondence, successively edited by Johnson 
and Bell, covers the period 1625 — 70. The 
important series, Records of the English I‘ro- 
vince of the Society of Jesus, edited by Father 
Foley ; the Life of Father John Gerard, by 
Father ilorris ; together with the works of 
Juvencius, Bartoli, and Tanner, should be 
consulted for the history of the Jesuit move- 
ment. Biographies : of the Lord Keeper 
Williams, by Hacket; of Colonel Birch (C. 6'.) ; 
of liishop liedell, edited by ilayor and Jones ; 
of The Jjuhes of Hamilton, by Bishop Burnet; 
of The Luke of Newcastle, by his Duchess, 
edited by C. H. Firth, Autobiographies: 
of Sir Simonds d' Ewes, Sir Robert Carey, Lord 
Hrbert of Cherbury, Lady Halket {C. S.), and 
Mrs. xllice Thornton, 

Later Writers : The writers of the 18th 
century — Rapin (the author of a History of 
England to the Death of Charles I.), Dr. Birch 
(^Court and Times of James I., Court and Times 
of Charles /,), and Thomas Carte (^Life of 
Ormonde) — together withBrodie(C'o««ii^w<»y/wf 
History), Godwm {History of the Common- 
toealth), and Disraeli {Commetitaries on the 
Reign of Charles /.), in the earlier part of the 
nineteenth century, must now be regarded 
as almost superseded by later and more syste* 
matic research, such as that represented by 
Carlyle, Letters and Speeches of Cromwell, 
Guizot, llistoire de la Revolution d’ Angleterre 
and Etudes sur Vhistoire de la Revolution 
d' Angleterre, and especially Professor S. R. 
Gardiner, History of England from 1603 to 
I 649 , 14 vols. ; and Constitutional Documents 
of the Furitan Revolution (1628 — 1660). 
Ranke’s History should also be systematically 
consulted. Other works are J. B. Mozley, 
Essays ; Stanford, Studies and Illustrations of 
the Great Rebellion, The colonisation of 
America may be followed in Bancroft, History 
of the United States ; Palfrey, History of Nexo 
England ; Tyler, History of American Liter- 
ature, voL I. ; and Justin Winsor, History of 
Amei'iea (by various writers). The chief 
biographies are those of Bacon, by J. Sped- 
ding ; Milton, by Professor Masson ; Montrose, 
by Mark Napier; Frinoe Rupert, by Eliot 
Warburton ; Fairfax, by Clements Markham ; 
Clarendon, by T, Lister ; Oliver Cromwell, 
by Professor S. E. Gardiner. 

Second Half of Seventeenth Cen- 
tury. — Contemporary Writers: Consult 
those authorities named in preceding section, 
the Lords and Commons Journals, the 
Ormonde Fapers, the Sydney, Hatton, and 
Fairfax Correspondenu. For the Crom- 
wellian Parliaments, Burton’s Diary is of 
Bi^ial value. Burnet’s History of his own 
Times, 1662 — 1713. Other sources are 
Keimct, Register and Chronicle ; Lives of 
Charles If. and James II. ; Diary of Lord 
Clarendon ; Letters and Memoirs of Sir Wil- 
liam Temple; Sir John Reresby’s Memoirs; 


Jjetters to Sir Joseph Williamson (47. .S ); 
Diary of John Evelyn; Diary of Samuel 
1 epys, ed. II. B. ^\ hcatley ; Memoirs of the 
Comte de Gramont; Diary of Narcissus 
L^ttroll ; Locko, on ToUyudou ; Turner, 

Vindication of Sancroft and the Deprived 
Bishops ; Sir John Dalrymple, Memoirs of 
Great Britain and Ireland'. The Negotiations 
of the Comte d’Avau.x, the materials col- 
meted by Mignet relating to the Spanish 
Succession, and the Correspondence of the 
Marquis d’Harcourt for policy of Louis XIV, 
The Correspondence of the Duke of Shrews- 
bury, Maephereon’s Original Fapn s, the Stats 
Papers and Letteis of Carstairs, the Letters of 
William III. (edited by Grocn van Prinsterer), 
the Letters of William III. and Louis XIV. 
(edited by Grimblot), other Letters of William, 
together with the Reports of F. Bonnet {see 
Ranke, History of England, vi. 144 — 401) and 
a Collection of State Tracts (.3 vols. fob), are 
all various and valuable material for the 
reign of William III. In biography wo 
htive Baxter, Autobiography, and (.'alamy. 
Account of the Ejected Ministers ; Boyer, Life 
of Sir William Temple; Roger North’s Zirr* 
(of his three brothers) ; Sir James Turner, 
Memoirs. The political poems of Dryden 
should be carefully studied. 

• Later Writers: A fragment hy Charles 
James Fox on the early part of the reign of 
James II., a Life of that monarch by the Rev. 
J. S. Clarke, Sir James Mackintosh’s Review 
of the Causes of the Revolution of 1688, scarcely 
call for notice in comiiarison w ith Macaulay’s 
^eat Jlistory of England, which deals in 
deUil with the reig^ of James II. and 
William III. For special features, Marsdeu’s 
Later Puritans, Tulloch’s Rational Theology 
in England, and Weld’s History of the Royal 
Society may be mentioned. In biography wo 
have Courtenay, Life of Sir William Temple; 
Napier, Life of Qrahame of Claverhouse ; 
Dixon, Lives of Blake and Penn ; Story, 
Life of Carstairs ; Memoirs of William Bow- 
yer (in Nichols, Litei'ary Anecdotes, voL i.); 
Macaulay, Essays on Sir William Temple, 
W ar of the Succession Spain, and Sir James 
M^kintosh : Christie, Life of Shaftesbury; 
Life of Bishop Ken, by Plumptre. 

8. Eighteenth Century t6 1789.— 
Contemporary Writers: For reign of Queen 
Anne — Swift, Journal to Stella and History of 
the Four Last Years of Queen Anne's Reign, 
together with his pamphlets On the Conduct of 
the Allies and Behaviour of the Queen's last 
Ministry ; Bolingbroke, Letter' to Sir TV. 
Wyndham, and Letter on the Stale of Parties 
at the Accession of George I. ; also his Letters 
and Correspondence (edited by Parke) ; Marl- 
borough's Correspondence ; Boyer, History of 
the Reign of Queen Anne ; Tindal, Continua- 
tion of Rapin’s History ; the Wentworth 
Papers (edit^ by J. J. Cartwright). For 
reign of the Hanoverian sovereigns — Catena 
dars of the State Papers have appeared for 
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the- first nine- ywirs only {K- '‘-N the jnib- 
lishrJ correspondence of the chief statesmen 
„f the iH-riod affords material of scarcely 
value. Ainonf? these are. Jf'e Oionulh 
Van,r»; the Ikdford Conespondcnct; 

■/„tlham Con espondaice ; Manoirs ot l^oid 
•tia kingham ; Corre^^poudnue of Oiorgc 
111 ivxth Lord Sorth; the Malmcshunj 
CorrKHuoudiuce ; Burkc-s rorrt>^pondc„cc and 
SpcichiK, together with his iwimphleU, OA«cr- 
utlioui on n iMt' Stale of the Nation, noughts 
on the Cauxe of the Prennit DixconUnts and 
Ia tiers on the trade of Ireland ; Duke of Buck- 
ingham, J/f»«oira of the Court of George {xl-j 
the; Cornu u/lis Correspond- nee ; Komillv 8 
Ictftrs ; the Jtose Correspondeiiee ; the .luck- 
land Correspondence ; Horace Walpole, Me- 
moirs of the Jtcuin of George III. ; the Letters 
of Junius. Buhl) Dcxlington's Jfiurg. tor 
American affairs the Reader's Unndhook of the 
American Rerolutton (1701 — 83), by Justin 
Winsor, will be found to afford ample 
guidance to all the authorities. Dor debates 
in the House of Commons— the Gentleman s 
Magazine and the .tnnual Register ; Caven* 
dish's Debates (a.d. 1768 to 1744). 

Latku Histouicai, WniTKUs: Earl Stan- 
hope (Ixird Mahon), Ihstorg of England from 
the Reace of Utrecht to the 1‘eacc of Vn smiles 
and Histoni of the Reign of Queen Anne; 

T. H. Burton, '7/«<fo/y of the Reign of Quern 
Anne; W yon, Hislorg of the Riign of Queen 
Anne : Massey, Hislorg of England during the 
Reign of George III. ; Adolphus, Hislorg of 
England from the Accession to the Decease of 
King George III. ; Cniik and Macfarhne, 
Pieiorial History of England under George 
III : W. K. H. Lecky, History of England 
in the Eighteenth Contury ; Abbey and Over- 
toil, The English Church in the Eighteenth 
Cenlurg ; Leslie Stephen. History of English 
Thought in the Eighteenth Centurg ; Mahan, 
Influence of >Sea Rower in History (1660— 
17*83); Lord Holland, Memoirs of the M htg 
Rarty ; 1. Wright, Caricature Htslerry of Ihf 
Georges. See also Camh. Modem i/ist, vol. vii 
In BiooHArnY.— W. Coxe, Zitfs of Marl- 
horough, Walpole, and Henry Telham ; Sir 
Ai ehibahl Alison, Life of Murlhorough ; Annals 
and Correspond' nee of the Earls of Stair by 
J. M. Graham: Jesse, of the I*rc- 

tenders : Bishop ilonk. Life of Jicntlry ; 
Sir David Brewster, Life of Sir Isaac Isexcton ; 
Uront'iiju Burrows, Life of Admiral Haivke ; 
H. Craik, Life of Jonathan Swift; Litfs of 
Bo'ingbroke, by Miicknight, M. Brosch, 
Hairop, and J. C. (Hollins; W. Wilson, Life 
of Defoe, and W. Lee, Life of Defoe; John 
Forster, lliographical Essays, Life of Pitt : 
Bunbury, Life of Sir Thomas Hannicr : Lives 
of Chitham, by F. Thackeriy, and of Pitt, by 
Bishop Tomline and Earl Stanhope ; Life gf 
Lord Shelbiii ne, by Lord Edmund Filzmaurice; 
Prior (Sir J.). and Jfacknight, Lives of Burke ; 
Trevelyan, Early llistoryof Charles James Fox; 
Lord Shelburne’s Autobiography; Lord Chester- 
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.l..hn M;.kol.n, Life f n-ve i houthoy, 
of lUishu; Zi/C and lums of 1fcsliy,hy 

i\crman‘ Moore. Z./c e/.V-^enr/nn ; Bro'ighatn 

Siutesnien of the Riign of George III. tor 
sUiU- of Education and Leaniiiig— . - O. 
Nichols. Literary Amedotes of the Eighteenth 
r.tiiuni ■ Kev. C. Wordsworth, I niversity 
Life ami r«ii'cr*i/y .SVnrfi« ■» the Eighteenth 
Century: Baker. History of St. John s College 
(editci bv Prof. John E. B^Mavor). 

9. From 1789 to the Present Time.— 

Besides works named in preceding section, 
Duke of Buckingham, Munoirs of ' 
of the Reqineij ; George Uosc, Diary (1801 — 

■ I/)rd Cornwallis, Correspondence ; \N el- 
lingdon, Ihspalches; Wellesley, \ 

Sir S. Uoiiiillv, Journal (180G— 18) ; Loi-d 
Colchester, Diary and Corri.spondcnce ; l.ovii 
Si.lmouth, Life and Correspondence ; Iwiss 
/ ife of Lord Eldon ; C. D. A ongo. Life of Lord 
Liverpool; Erskine, Speeches; Francis Horner, 
Memoirs and Vcrrcf^poudince ; Bruilinont, 

of Wellington ; Southey, Zt/c 
son, Despatches (edited by J. K. I^aughton) , 
CoUingwood, Correspondence; Life of Eml oj 
Dundouald (bv Earl of Dundonald ami ton 
Hourne) ; Lord Dudley, Liller.i (18 4—23): 
AH«on Zitv* of Lord I.ondomlerry and 
Sir Charles Stewart; LondoiideiTV. Corre- 
spondence : The Oreville Memoirs : Ovorge 
Cunning and his Times, by A. G. Staple- 
ton ; Cunning's Spuches (with Life), 6 vols. ; 
life of Earl Guy, by Hon. C. ^rev; Sir 
Kobt. Peel’s Mimoir.s, by Stanhope and Card- 
well. also ‘■'from his pr-vate Correspondence,' 
by C. S. Parker; also Life by Guizot, and 
' Speeches (4 vols.) ; Mem'iirs of John Charles 
Viscount Allhoi p, by Sir Denis Le Marclmnt ; 
Life and Speechts of O'Connell, by his son, 
Correspondence of O'Connell, by N\ . J- Fitz- 
patrick ; Ashley, Life of Palmei ston ; Torrenfl, 
Life of Melboio-nc : J. Jlorley, Life of Cobden ; 
Alison, History of Europe; H. Martineau, 
History of the Peace; Moleswortb, History of 
the Reform Bill ; Spencer Walpolo, History of 
England from 1S15 ; Kiiiglake, History of the 
/nt'a*iert of the Crimea; Justin M’Carthy, 
History of our Own Ttnits ; Boswerth Smith, 
Life of Lord Laiorencc ; G. Braudes, Life 
of Beaeonsfield ; C. Oman, History of the 
Peninsular War ; John Morley, Life oj 
H. E Gladstone. See also Letters of Queen 
Vieloria. 


General Histories of England: Among 
the I est known are those by Ibipin, translated 
by N. Tindal (1726); Hume (1754), continued 
by Smollett (1758); R. Henry (1771-93); 
Sharon Turner (1814-29) ; J. Lingard (1819- 
25) ; J. R. Green (1881) ; Political History 
of England (12 vols., 1905-9). 

Constitutional Histories : Prof. Stubbs, 
Constitutional History of England, invaluable 
for the earlier and mediteval period, and the 
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fifteenth century to the reign of Henry VII. ; 

Helf-Governuient, Communal verfuisauy 
and Vermdlungsgerichtc in England ; also his 
History of the English ConstitutioH (tmns. by 
Ashworth), and StudmVs History of the 
English EaiUament (tnms, by Keane); 
Hallam’s Constitutional History, begins 

wit. I the reign of Henry VII., is specially 
useful for the sixteenth imd seventeenth 
centuiies ; and Sir Erskine May, Constitu- 
tional History of England takes up the sub- 
ject where Hallam leaves off and continues , 
it to 1871. Taswell Langmead’s Consti- 
tutional II, story is a useful compendium for | 
students. 

WoiiKs i OK Gbnekal Refekexce ; T. H. 
Bui-ton, liistO'y of Hcotland ; J. Mill, History 
of British India, with Continuation by H. H. 
Wilson ; Wheeler, History of India ; Miss 
Strickland, Lives of the Queens of England; 
Lord Campbell, Lives of the Lord Chancellors 
and Lives of the Lord Chief Justices; Foss, 
Lives of the Judges of England ; Cobbett and 
Howell’s State Trials ; Willis Bund, Selected 
Slate Trials; Halliwell, Letters of the Kings 
of England ; Ellis’s Original Letters ; Rymer, 
Fadera ; Wilkins, partly superseded 
by Haddan and Stubbs, Councils ; Madox, 
History and Antiquities of the Exchequer; 
liumont, Corps Universel Diplomatique du 
Droit dcs Gens ; Social England (by various 
writers) ; Eden, History of the Poor ; Rogers, 
History of Prices ; PorU?r, Progress of the 
Xation ; ilacpherson, Histoiy of Commerce; 
I.ieone Levi, History of British Commerce ; 
Cunningham, Gioivth of English Industry and 
Commerce ; Webb (Sidney and Beatrice), 
History of Trade Unionism; James, Xaval 
History ; Bruce, History of the Fast India Com- 
pony ; Dictionary of Xational Biography, also 
its Index and Epitome, very useful apart from 
the main work ; Seely, Growth of British 
Poliry ; Twelve English Statesmen (by different 
writers) ; English Historical JRevUtc. 

For ojost of the above works, see Introduction 
to of English Uistorjj, by S. B. Gardiner 

atd J. B. Mullini(er. (For authorities on 
Scottish, Irish, and Welsh bhtory see 
LAMi>, l^LAMP, Wales.) 

[J. B. M.] 

% 

ATesbnry, Robert of (d. 1357), 

registrar of the archiepiscopal court at 
Unterhury, wTote a History of (he iPouder- 
ful Deeds of Edward III., extending from 
the birth of Edw'ard to the year 1356. It 
gives us a short detail of public event.'*, with 
transcripts of original documents and extracts 
from letters. It was printed by Heame in 

J I » 

AvraLnclies, a small tow’n in the exfremo 
west of Xonnandy, was the scene of Henry 
II. H reconciliation with the Pope after the 
murder of Beckct. 

Aylesbnry Election Case, The (1 704 ) 
(or the case of Ashby v. White), produced 


a vioh-nt collision between tlie House of 
Commons and the Lords. The vote of 
ii burgess, ^Matthew Ashby, had been re- 
jected by the returning oflicer, William 
W'hite. Ashby brought an action in 
the Court of (Queen’s Bench. TIutc a 
majority of the judges, contrrjry to the 
opinion of Chief Justice Holt, decided 
against him on the ground that no harm 
had been done to him, and thiit decisions on 
the right to vote belonged to the Commons 
alone. Ashby’s supporters thereuj)on brought 
the case by writ of error before the House of 
Lords. Here the judgment given at tbc 
Queen’s Bench was reversed, and, by this 
important decision, franchises were jilaced 
under the common law. In spite of the wi.se 
advice of the Whig lawyers, William Cowper 
and Sir Joseph J ekyll, the Commons proceeded 
to pass resolutions to the effect that ( 1 ) neither 
the qualification of any elector nor the right 
of any person elected was cognisable else- 
where than before the House of Commons : 
(2) that Ashby, having in contempt of the 
jurisdiction of the House prosecuted an aetioii 
at common law against William White, wa.s 
guilty of breach of privilege. The L/>rds 
passed contrary resolutions, and the quarrel 
became so serious that early in April 
Queen Anne put an end to the ses-sion- 
Ashby, however, sued out execution for the 
damages awarded him at the County Assizes 
against the returning officers who had refused 
to receive his vote. In addition, four other 
burgesses were put forward to sue tho officers. 
The Commons promptly committed the plain- 
tiffs and their attorney to Newgate. Tho 
prisoners, after two months, moved the Court 
of King’s Bench for a habeas corpus ; but 
these judges, contrani' to the opinion of Holt, 
who was for the discharge of tho prisoners, 
decided that tho court had no jurisdiction in 
the matter. It was determined to bring this by 
writ of error before tho Lords. The Commons 
foolishly voted an a^ldress to tho Queen 
praying her not to grant a writ of error. 
Her reply, that the matter required careful 
consideration, was looked on as equivalent to 
a refusal. The Lords thereupon pas.sed 
some important resolutions: (l)That neither 
House of Parliament could arrogate to 
itself any new privilege ; (2) that tho 
Commons had a&sumcd an unwarranted 
legislative power by attributing the force 
of law to their declaration; (3) that they 
had thereby subjected tho rights of English- 
men to the arbitrary votes of tho House 
of Commons; (4) that every Englishnum 
W’ho is imprisoned by any authority what- 
ever, has an undoubted right to his writ of 
habeas corpus ; (5) that for the Commons to 
punish any person for assisting a prisoner to 
procure such a writ is a breach of the statutes 
proridod for the liberty of tho subject ; 
(6) that a wTit of error was not one of grace, 
but of right, and ought not to be denied to 
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tho subject when duly aj)[)lird for. A fairly 
amicable conference between the two floiises 
produced no ie.<vilt,as n*‘itKer side would f,nve 
way. Tbe (imen, therefore, proroKU^^i 
r.iiliriment Mareli Uth), thus leaving a 
great con.-ititutional (piestioii wholly un- 
decided. Hallam thinks that “the House 
of CoJiimons had an undoubted right of 
deteriiiining all <liNj>uted returns to the writ 
of elec tion, and cousecpientlv of judging upon 
tlie right of overv voU*. Hut as the House 
could not j.retend'thal it had given this right, 
or that it was not, like any othur frimchise, 
vested in the jmssessor l»y a legal title, no 
jtrotot or anrdogy could be sot up for deny- 
ing that it might come, in an indire ct manner 
at least, before a court of justice, and be 
iudged by common principles of law.” [Elec- 

TlONvS. I 

PrtcliflmcHfnri/ Hist. ; Tnal*. vol. iv. ; 

Hiillaui. Const. Stauhope, Koijn of Queen 

•Innc ; Hatsell, ; May, Coii.tt. ifist. 

Aylesford, in Kent, is genentlly sup- 
pos< <T to be the place where, in Horssi 
fell in a battle again.st the Britons. Near 
this is Kit’s Cloty House, a cromlech said 
to have been erected to Catigorn, one of the 
British comnjunders, who was slain in this 
battle. 

Aylmer, 'Toun (A. 1521, c/. 1594), the tutor 
of Lady .lane (irey, was one of the most 
zealous reformers of Edward VF.’s reign. In 
1576 he was made Bishop of Loncion by 
Queen Elizabeth, and distinguished himself 
hv his zeal against tho Puritans. He pub- 
lished an Answer to Knox’s celebrated Jilast 
of' the Tfumpit agninKt Momtroits Regiment 
of jromen : but having offended the cjueen 
by preaching against dress, she requited 
him by vowing that. “ If he held more 
discourse’ on such matters, she would fit him 
for heaven : but ho should walk thither with- 
out a staff, and leave his nuintle behind him.” 

Ayscou^b, or Ayscue, Siu (Ikokob 
(</. lG75r), was the son of a Lincolnshire 
gentleman. Ho entered the naval service at 
an Citrly age, and was knighted by Charles I. 
In 1G4S, when the fleet revolted to Prince 
Itupcrt. Ayscough secured tho Ziow for tho 
Parliaiiieut. He was ajuminted to tho com- 
mand of tho fleet w’hich had to watch tho 
coasts of Ireland, and in 1G51 to reduce tho 
Scilly Islands. In IG52 ho took Barbadoes 
for tho Parliament. He was engJiged, in 
company with Blake, in the desperate naval 
battles against the Dutch in IG52; but he 
was so much annoyed at Blake’s n’treat be- 
fore Tioinp, after the action of Nov. 29 in 
that ye;ir, that he laid down his command, 
and remained in retirement during the re- 
mainder of the Commonwealth. In 16G5, on 
tho renewal of war with the Dutch, ho was 
made Uear-Adminil of tho Blue, and bore a 
principal share in the great victory obtained 
over Tromp and RuyU-r on June 3. In the 


great four-days’ battle of the following year, 
Ayscough behaved w-ithdistinguished bravery; 
but his ship ran tipon a siind-bunk, and ho 
wa.s forced to surrender. The Dutcli^ were 
so elated at the possession of this formidable 
anhjgonist, that they exhibited him in lriumi>h 
ill several of their towns. He was afterwards 
confined for some time in the Castle of Leeve- 
stein. He was subscciuontly released, and 
.allowed to return to England ; but he took 
no further put in public affairs. 

iiioj/rrtphirt itntannica ; Clxoniock. Bio^raphia 
\ar«ih«, 1704; Cauiplwll, Lives e/ f/K- ..UmiraU. 

Azores, ExeEntrioNs to the, took 
place (1) in 1572, when Sir John Hawkins, 
with twenty ships, sJiiled to lie in w’ait for 
the Jlexii-aii gold fleet. (2) In July, 1.587, 
when Sir Fnincis Dnike took the Spanish 
treasure-ship ‘San Felipe, doing so much to 
damage the Spanish prestige, and to inspirit 
the disheartened ministers of Eliz^ibeth, that 
tho expedition is sJiid to have been “worth at 
the moment to Proteshint England more than 
a gencril engagement fought and won,” 
(3) In 1597, when a fleet was sent out under 
the Earl of Essex, Sir^ Walter Raleigh, 
and Lord Thomas Howard to cuipture the 
Spanish vessels returning from the Indies. 
Ibileigh, having arrived first, took the Island 
of Fayal without waiting for Essex, and a 
serious quarrel aro.so between the two ad- 
mirals. Essex subsequently took Flores and 
Graciesa, but from his had management 
allowed the Spanish treasure-ships to escape, 
biking three only. On the return of tho 
expedition to England, Essex was severely 
blamed for its failure. 


B 

Babiagton's Conspiracy (1586) origi- 
nated with Ballard, a Jesuit, and “a young 
man of family and fortune ” named Anthony 
Babington, of Dethick. Three elements may 
be traced in this conspincy : tho devoted 
adherents of tho Papacy ; English Catholics 
whom zeal and harsh treatment had driven 
to desperation; and lastly, the paid agents 
of Walsingham. Babington — who, whilst a 
pjige at Sheffield, had been fascinated by tho 
charms of the Queen of Scots — was easily 
persuaded by Bullard, after tho latter’s tour 
through England in 168.5, to enter into a 
scheme by which Elizabeth was to be assassi- 
nated, and the country then raised for Mary. 
The coiispinitors, who numbered several 
gentlemen of position, chose six of their 
number to commit tho crime — namely, 
Savage, Salisbury, Abington, Tilnoy, Barn- 
well, and Tichboume — and felt confident of 
success, ignorant of the fact that, through tho 
elaborate system of espionage established by 
Burleigh and Wnlsingham, agents of the 



government had actually been admitted to a 
share in the secret. Unfortunately for the 
Queen of Scots, Babington revealed the 
■whole plot to her in a letter, which, like all 
his others, passed through Walsingham’s 
hands ; and her reply, encouraging the 
conspirators, ^nd urging them to immediate 
action, ultimately sealed her fate. Proof 
^suffici^’nt having been obtained, Ballard was 
arrested Aug. 4, 1596, and Babington, with 
four others, was captured ten days after in a 
at Harrow, whilst the papers of Mary 
Stuart were seized during her temporary 
absence from her room, on a hunting 
party. ^ On , Sept. 13th the conspirators 
were tried by a Special Commission at SVest- 
minster, and fourteen were executed at Ty- 
burn on the 20th and 2l8t pf the same, month. 
Lingard regards the plot as in very great 
injure set on foot by Walsingham’s 
spies: — “There was much in the fate of 
those young men . to claim sympathy. 
Probably had it not been for tho perfidious 
emissaries of Morgan and Walsingham— of 
Morgan, who sought to revenge himself on 
Elizabeth, and of NValsingham, who car^d 
not whose blood he shed provided he could 
shed that of Marv Stuart — none of. them 
would have even thought of the offence for 
which they suffered.” On the other hand, 
Mr. Froude says : — “It is false, absolutely and 
utterly, that the plot was set on foot by 
agents of Walsingham to tempt her to join it 
in her desperation and then to destroy her.” 

Camden, Brmn of On. £{)<ate(h; liineard. 

HM. of Eng , ; Froude, of Eng. 

Bachelor, or Knight Bachelor {baehe^ 
lariut, baceahureut), was a simple knight, one 
who had received knighthood, but had ob- 
tained no further honour, such as that of 
being made baronet or Knight of the Bath. 
The word was alfio used to denote a squire, 
or armour-bearer not of the degree of knight, 

“ bachalarii armorum nuncupati,” says Spel- 
man, “ut sic innotescerent, a littcrarum 
bachalariis.” A knight was required to hare 
ten of these before he could be made a 
baronet. “ Bachelcria ” is also occasionally 
used to desigtinte apparently the whole 
Kcnfr)’, or the whole body of military tenants 
below the degree of baron. Thus the “ com- 
munitas bacholerim totius Angli©” {Annal. 

p. 471), in 1259, complains to Prince 
Edward of the conduct of the barons. 

SUttbew P^s„p, 769 ; Stubbs, Conti. Hitt., ii. 
ai ; Salman, Clomrium. The derivatfon of the 
word has been variously connected with Welsh, 
bcch, yonn^ (c/. O. Pr. baeelU, hacheUUe), and 
m^re plausibly with baeca, i.e., vacen, a cow, and 
with bacuiuj, a staff. See Ene. Brit, (ninth ed.). 

Bachelors, Taxes on. By the Act 6 and 7 
Will. Ills, a tak was imposed on unmarried 
niale persons above the age of twenty-five, 
varying in amount from £12 10s. to Is., 
according to the taxpayer’s status. It was 
rcDealcd in 1700. In 1785 bachelors* servants I 
Hist.-o 


were subjected to a higher tax than those of 
other persons. In Mr. Pitt’s gradnntt^ 
Income Tax, in 1799, the rate was higher for 
bachelors thiin for nuirried men. 

Back Lane Parliament was iho 

name given to an assembly of Catholic 
delegates from all IreLand, which mot in 
Dublin in. Dec , 1792. They drew up a 
petition professing loyalty and demanding 
the franchise. The bishops signed it for the 
clergy, and the delegates lor the laity. Five 
gentlemen, among whom were Byrne and 
Keogh, went over to present it. Dundas pre- 
sented them, and they were assured that their 
wishes would be considered. 

Bacon, Francis. [St. Albans, Vis- 
count.] 

Bacon, Sir Nicholas {b. 1509, d. 1579), was 
horn at Chislehurst and educated for the law, 
obtaining in 1537 the office of Solicitor to tho 
Court of Augmentations. During the reign 
of Mary, Sir Nichola^ like many others, con- 
formed to tho Catholic religion, although ho 
had been, under Edward VI., an active 
supporter of the Reformation. Having 
married a daughter of Sir Anthony Cooke, 
he became Cecil’s brother-in-law, and by tho 
latter’s recommendation obtained the pest of 
Lord Keeper of the Great Seal on the aocejssion 
of Elizabeth. He speedily won the confidence 
of the queen, and becjime famous for his 
decisions in equity. In 1661- ho did his 
best to bring about an alliance with tho 
Huguenot leaders in France, and subse- 
quently strongly supported the marriage of 
the queen, whose favour ho lost for a time 
in 1564, owing to his having participated 
m the publication of John Hales’s book 
on the succession. ■ Tho I^ord Kee 2 >or was 
for this ofifence struck off tho roll of Privy 
Councillors, at the instance of his enemy, 
the Earl of Leicester, and “ strictly fnjoined 
to meddle with no business whatever except 
that 'of tho Court of Chancery.” Shortly 
afterwards, however, he recovenjd his position 
at court. In 1568 he was one of the com- 
missioners to inquire into the guilt of the 
Queen of Scots in the matter of the Darnley 
murder, and ho superintended the trial of 
the Duke of Norfolk in 1572, although 
he took no active part in it. Lord Keeper 
Bacon had a great influence over his brother- 
in-law Cecil, and is said to have framed 
the Acte aimed at tho Queen of Scots and 
her supporters. He died Feb. 20, 1679, 
having held his office for twenty years. His 
son says of him:— “Ho was a plain man, 
direct and constant, without all finesse and 
doublenesse,” whilst a conteinpoi'arj’ describes 
him as ” a man of greate diligence and ability 
in his place, whose ^odnesse preserved • his 
greatness from suspicion, envye, and hat 9 .” 

Camden, o/ ; Buriief, Hie- 
tory of the R^ormwoff; Coumbell, Litiee <if the 
ChanuUort; Foss, Jud^u of England. 
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Bacon, K«gkb (*- 12U.rf. 1294 ?), studied 
at Dxford and Paris, and took orders as a 
FninciiH'an friar. His proticJency in natural 
science exposed him to very severe treatment 
on the iwirt of his superiors. Accused of deal- 
in- in magic, he was prevented from Icctm-mg 
at"Oxford, and ordered to go to Paris, where 
lie reinaiiH'd so-vend years. Clement I' ., >n 
1>C6 interested himself in Bacon, induced 
him to jmblish liis works, and procured his 
ri'li'uso and return to Oxford* In 1271, in the 
Coiiipcutlniin Stiiiin Philo^ophut, he made a 
violent atbick on the monks and clergy. In 
1278 he was again imprisoned, and remained 
in continemont for fourteen years. As a 
philosopher and man of science, Roger Bacon 
is a jiersonage of the first importance in tho 
history of medijuval thought. 

Bacon’s chief work is the Opus Majua. an 
encycloptedic survey of existing kuowledge. 
which has bwD compared with tlie work 

of his later namesake. It is printe<i hy Jebb, 
Loq' 1.. 1733. Some of Bacon’s minor philoso- 
phic.'U treatises are imblialied ui the Rolls 
Series 1859 A very Ur^ numl>er of his writ- 
ings a'C still in manuscript. For accounts of 
Bacon’s life, and estimates of his iiosition in 
phih-sophy, ttt E. Charles, Roger Bacon, 1801 ; 
Schiieiuer, Bog*r. Bocon, 1873 ; Mr. Brewer’s 
Prefaces to bacon’s Oj>cra Inedito (Bolls Series). 

Badajos was the scene of tho fiercest 
struggles in the Peninsular War. Originally in 
the hinds of the Spaniards, it was surrendered, 
by the treachery of its commander, in Feb- 
ruary, 18U, to the P'rench; and on the oth 
of May following the first English siege was 
begun. Owdng to false information as to the 
movements of the French army, the siege 
was raised, after tho operations hud been 
cjirried on for a week ; but, when the battles 
of Fuentes d’Onoro and Albuera had checked 
the armies of Massena and Soult, Wellington 
began his prepamtions for tho second siege. 
Circumstances, however, prevented him from 
taking as much time as he really required for 
the siege; and after two desperate assaults 
on San Christoval, an outlying fort, in Juno, 
tho siege was again raised. But in the next 
year tho two previous failures were avenged. 
The place was very strongly fortified. On 
the north it was washed by the Guadiuna, 
with two outlying forts thrown across tho 
livtT, one of which defended tho only bridge. 
At the north-east corner of tho town, the 
(luadiana is joined by the Rivillas. On the 
south-east beyond the Rivillas an isolated hill 
was occupied by a strong fort, called the 
Picurina. Within the walls, tho town was 
defended by four chief fortresses, the castle at 
the north-cast corner, the Trinidad bastion 
at tho east extremity, with that of St. Maria 
close to it on the west side, and at the extreme 
north-west comer, by the castle of St. Vin- 
cente. Wellington’s works were begun on 
Ihe 17th of March, and cn the night of the 
2.')ili the Picurina was assaulted and biken 
after a desperate conflict. On tho 6th April 
th'j assault was made. Pictoii crossed the 


Rivillas and attacked the castle on the 
right, while Jlajor Wilson stormed the 
smaller fortress of San Roque ; Colville and 
Barnard ass.iulted the breaches; Leith was 
to make a feint against Pardaleras, while 
Walker made the real atbick at St. Vincente. 
The troops at the breaches displayed the 
most undaunted courage and resolution, but 
the terrible defences devised by Philipnon, 
and the stern resistance of the defenders, 
baffled aU their efforts. In two hours 2.000 
men had fallen without result; and Wel- 
linjrton sent orders to the party to retire and 
re-form. Meanwhile Walkers party had suc- 
ceeded in effecting an entrance through an 
empty embrasure into St. Vincente. By 
shiM^r hard fighting they carried bastion after 
bastion, till the rumour of a mine caused 
a panic, and they were temporarily driven 
back. They soon recovered, however, and 
sweeping cverj'thing before them took those 
who were defending the breaches in the rear, 
and in a very short time made themselves 
masters of the' whole town. This w’as the most 
bloody of all the struggles of the Peninsular 
War. and the English lost 5,000 men in killed 
and wounded. 

Napier, Pen. War.; CliotOD, Pen. War. 

Badby, Thomas (rf. 1410), was a tailor or 
blacksmith of Worcestershire, and the first 
pei-son executed under the statute De Ifaretieo 
CoMbureiido, for denying the Real Presence. 
The Prince of Wales, who was present at his 
execution, made a vain attempt to save him 
by inducing him to recant. But Badby 
remained firm to his convictions, notwith- 
standing the entreaties and promises of tho 
prince. 

WalBisgham, Ht«(. Angl.; Foxe, Uar(i/r«. 

Badges, Royal, arc distinguished alike 
from crests and coats of arms. They were 
intended to be worn on helmets, banners, or 
caparisons, as well as on the breasts of 
soldiers, retainers, and attendants. William 
II. 's badge is said to have been an eagle 
gazing at the sun ; that of Stephen was an 
ostrich plume. Henry II. used the badge of 
his house, the plants genista, or broom plant, 
besides the carbuncle and a sword with an 
olive bninch. Richard I. had a variety of 
badges : a star issuing from between the 
horns of a crescent ; a mailed arm holding a 
broken lance ; and a sun on two anchors. 
John seems to have adopted the first of these 
as his special badge, and Henry III. used 
the same device. The badge ascribed to 
Edw.ard I. is “a rose or, stalked proper,” 
while Edward II., in token of his descent 
from the kings of Castile, used a castle. 
Edward IlT.’s badges were very numerous; 
amongst them were rays descending from a 
cloud, tho stump of a tree, a falcon, an 
ostrich feather, and a sword erect. Richard 
II. likewise had a variety of badges, such as 
the sun in its splendour, the sun behind a 
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cloud, and a white hart. By Henry I\^. 
numerous badjjes and devices were employed, 
such as an eagle displayed, a fox’s tail, a 
panther crowned, and a crescent. Henry V. 
bore an antelope, a swan, and a beacon. 
Henry VI. also used the antelope, as well as 
the feather. The Lancastrian party, how- 
ever, adopted the red rose as their emblem, 
in opposition to the white rose of the 
\ orkists. £dward IV. had numerous 
badges, such as a black bull, a white wolf, 
and a fetterlock ; but the most famous badge 
of the House of York was the sun in its 
splendour, to which Shakespeare alludes at 
the beginning of “Richard 111.” This king’s 
peculiar badge was a falcon with a woman’s 
face, holding a white rose. In memory of 
the finding of the crown in a hawthorn 
bush at Bosworth Field, Henry Vll. adopted 
a crowned hawthorn bush as his badge, 
besides which he used the red dragon of 
Wales and a white greyhound, which last 
was also used by Henry VIII. Edward VI. 
bore the sun in splendour. The general badge 
of the House of Tudor was a rose, which 
Queen Mary frequently used, besides the 
pomegranate and a sheaf of arrows. Elizabeth 
also used the rose, as well as the falcon, and 
James I. the rose and the thistle. Since this 
time royal badges have not been used, but 
the rose has come to bo considered the emblem 
of Engbind, the thistle of Scotland, the sham- 
rock of Ireland, and the harp of Wales. 

Badon, Mount (Mods Badonicus), is the 
name of the place where King Arthur is said 
to have defeated the Saxons in o20. Its 
position is unknown ; one school of historians 
identify it with some place in the south of 
England, as Badbury, in Dorsetshire; an- 
other with towns in the district between the 
Forth and Clyde, as Borden Hill, near Lin- 
lithgow. [Arthuh.] 

Bagezaond's Boll was the valuation by 
^camund de Vicei, the Papal Commissioner, 
in 1275, of all benefices in Scotland, a tenth 
of the revenues of which were to be devoted 
to the recovery of the Holy Land. This roll 
was the basis on which ecclesiastical taxation 
m Scotland rested down to the time of the 
Iteformation. 

Bahamas, The (or Lucayos), consist of 
* of small islands in the North 

Atkntic Ocean, lying to the north-east of 
Cuba. The principal islands are New Provi- 
dence (in which is situated Nassau, the capital), 
ht. Salvador (the first land sighted by Colum- 
bus on his voyage in 1492). Great Bahama, 
^ng Island, and Eleuthera. Although the 
Bahamas were discovered by Columbus in 1492, 
no attempt was made to colonise them until 
1629, when an English settlement was planted 
m New Providence. In 1641 the English 
were driven out by the Spaniards, but re- 
turned again in 1666, and held the islands 
until they were compelled to retire Viy a com- 


bined French and Sj)anish attack in 1703. 
For some years after tliis the Bahamas were 
chiefly resorted to by buccaneers, wlio were, 
however, extirpated in 1718 by Captain 
Rogers. In 1781 the islands were taken by 
a Spanish force, but were recaptured by 
Colonel Devereux, and finally given up to 
England by the Treaty of Versailles, 1783. 
The government, which is representative, 
is vested in a Governor, an Executivi 
Council of nine members, a Legislative- 
Council of nine, and a Representative 
Assembly of twenty-nine members, which 
meets at Nassau, and which is elected by 
the people of eleven different islands. 

B. Edwards. of the Weti Indiet; B. M. 

Martin, Hist, of the Colonies; Sir £. Creasy, 

Britannic Empire. 

Bail (Fr. bailler, to hand over, deliver ; 
or ^t. bajularey to take up a burden) is used 
in English common law to denote the freeing 
of accused persons from imprisonment, on 
security being awepted that they will appear 
to stand their trial. Mainprize has much the 
same meaning as bail, and the two terms are 
used almost promiscuously in the old law 
books. By the common law all offences were 
bailable except murder. By the {Statute of 
Westminster, 1276, the power of granting 
bail in cases of felony and treason was 
taken away. Common Bail or Bail below 
was often required for the release of persons 
charged with trifling offences; but the bail 
was entered in the names of John Doe and 
Richard Roe, and was therefore merely 
formal This was abolished by 2 Will IV., 
c. 39. By 7 Geo. IV., c. 64, justices of the 
peace might release persons charged) with 
felony if the evidence were not such as to 
raise a strong presumption of their guilt. 
The modem practice is regulated b}’ the Act 
15 and 16 Viet., c. 76. 

Bailiff, a word cognate with Fr. baiUi, 
from Old Fr. baillery to carry or govern, and 
Low Lat. ballivut, or bajulus, a governor, is a 
person who is entrusted with power of sujier- 
intendcnce by a superior. The term was in 
common use among the Normans both in 
France and in Sicily, and accordingly, after 
the Conquest, we find it applied loosely to 
many officials : thus the sheriff was called the 
king’s bailiff, and the district over which his 
jurisdiction extended was called his baili- 
wick; 80 too is the jurisdiction of the chief 
forester in Henry I.’s charter ; the keeper of 
Dover Castle was also called bailiff, and later 
on the word is used of elective functionaries, 
llio burgesses of Colchester could elect bailiffs 
in the reign of Richard 1., and under Henry 
III., when the right of choosing their mayor 
was taken away from tho Londoners, they were 
allowed to elect bailiffs instead. Gradually the 
word became attached to definite offices: (I) 
The presiding magistrate of a who assumed 

tho functions of the English reevey call(id in 


tnercaiitile tywns port-reivf, whose title 

pr, ifOKitii.t WHS to him— with this 

..HseiitiHl aiffc renci'. that the reeve before the 
Conriuust mi^hl be. and in Die old free towns 
fre.iiiently was, chosen by the citizens, while 
the Norman bailiff was almost invariably 
appointed by the lord— the bailiff of 
Heverley by the Archbishop of \ ork. Ilis 
d.ifies were to preserve the king’s peace, and 
to preside over the chief court of the town, 
riius in I>«dcester the bailiff was the con- 
stituting oflicer of the portmanmute until the 
middle of the thirteenth century, artd in 
Heverley the archbishop’s bailiffs held the 
court in his name until the reign of Henry 
VIII. Ily the end of the thirteenth century, 
hosyever. the mayor had supplanted the 
bailiff nearly everywhere : the summonses of 
boiough inenibers to a national council are 
addressed to the mayors of the towns more 
fre<|uently than to the bailiffs, and in cases 
where both are menti(med the mayor is placed 
first. Later on, the citizens of Poole, in 1371, 
were allowed to call their chief^ magistrate 
Mioyor ' instead of prepotitHS. Nevertheless, 
the idea of the bailiff being a great town 
official still lingertMi on, and the inquiries of 
the Corporation Commissioners in 183.5 
showed that there were 120 officers of this 
nature in th«‘ corporate towns. [Reeve.] 
(■2) The bailiffe of the liberty and the 
hianor, and closely connected with them the 
bailiffs of the royal demesne, were officials of 
higher position than those of the towns. It 
may be conjectured that the latter are the 
halliri mei mentioned in Slagna Charta on 
terms of equality with the sheriffs, and they 
are mentioned as officers of importance in 
Henry II. ’s Inquest of Sheriffs. Before the 
Concjucst the presiding officer of the Courts of 
the Liberties, which were jurisdictions exempt 
from that of the hundred, and of lands held 
in sac and soc, which corresponded to a 
certain extent to the Norman manor-system, 
wo-s the reeve, whoso subordinate was the 
hydel, or beadle. The bailiffs of the liberty or 
honour and of the manor, represented their 
lords in the court-baroti, or ancient assembly, 
of the township where by-laws were made, 
in the court customary, where the business of 
villanage was transacUnl, and in the court leet, 
which had criminal jurisdiction ; in the great 
l).'ironial honours, whose system corresponded 
to that of the shire, the bailiff attended the 
sheriff^s tourn or court for the view of frank- 
pledge. On a liberty the lord and the bailiff, 
as his lord's representative, were the only per- 
sons who could execute the king’s writ to the 
exclusion of the sheriff until the Statute of 
Westminster the second (129.5), when it was 
provided that if the bailiff neglected to 
execute a writ within the liberty, a writ, 
with a clause of non omittas, should be issued 
authorising the sheriff himself to enter the 
liberty and execute the 'writ. During the 
reigns of the Edward.s, and subsequently, the 


power of these bailiffs was narrowly watched ; 
they were to be sworn to make distress, and 
punished for malicious distress by fine and 
treble damage; to truly impanel jurors, and 
to make returns by indenture l>etweeii them 
and the sheriffs. They could not arrest with- 
out order of the sheriff. The exclusive juris- 
dictions of the liberties still exist in many 
parts of England, and in 1844 the power of 
the bailiffs was regulated by placing thoir 
appointment in the hands of the judge of the 
courts, i.e., the county-clerk or under-sheriff' 
beforewhomtheyareheld.and subjecting them 
to severe penalties for misdemeanour. With 
the decay of femlalismthe bailiff of the manor 
became * an unimportant functionary who 
looked after his lord's interests in the mutter of 
collecting rents, surveying improvements, &c. 
(3) The bailiff of the hundred presided, after 
the Conquest, in the smaller court of the 
hundred, the chief business of which was to 
settle disputes about small debts. He repre- 
sented the king’s interest, and was probably 
the same as the gtrefa, or reeve of the hundred, 
of the laws of Edward the Elder and Ethel- 
red. He was supjiosed to execute all pro- 
cess directed to the sheriff, to collect the 
king’s fines and fee-fanu rents, and to attend 
the judge? of assize and gaol-delivery, hrom 
Bnicton we learn that another of his duties 
was to select four knights of the hundred, who 
were in turn to choose the jury of inquisition. 
These jurisdictions of the hundreds fell, under 
the Norman kings, into the hands of great 
landowners, in which case the bailiff was 
appointed by the lord, and presided in the 
manorial courts as well as the hundred- 
court. The functions of the bailiff of the 
hundred were, therefore, gradually absorbed 
by the bailiff of the manor on the one side, 
and on the other by the improved machinery 
of the county courts, which, in the days of 
Henrj' III., began to obtain in England. 
These functions wore also, to a certain extent, 
represented in later times by (4) the sheriff's 
bailiff, who is, however, mentioned ns early as 
1170 in Heniy’ IT.’s Inquest of Sheriffs. ITie 
office can hardly bo said to be of constitutional 
importance; bailiffs executed writs and made 
arrests within the sheriff’s bailiwick, and they 
wore usually bound, in an obligation to the 
sheriff, for the due execution of their offices, 
whence they were called bound bailiffs (vul- 
garly corrupted into bum bailiffs). Special 
bailiffs may also be nominated at the re- 
quest of the suitor in a case, and approved 
by the sheriff, for a particular occasion. Their 
persons were protected, and sevoro penalties 
laid on them for misdemeanour by the 
Inferior Courts Act (1844). 

Mereweather and Stephens, HW. of BoroughM 

and Jlwnici'pal Corporattont ; Stubbs, Const. 

Hist., und ScUct Cfun tcra ; Atkinson. Sherifft; 

Knight, PoIificaJ Cycloixtdio, [L. C. S.] 

Bailiwick signifies either a county in 
which the sheriff as bailiff of the king exer- 
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cises jurisdiction, or the liberty or franchise 
of some lord, “ who has an exclusive author- 
itj within its limits to act as the sheriff does 
in the county.*’ [Bailifp.] 

BailUe, Robert (i. 1599, d. 1662), minister 
of Kilwinning, was one of the leaders of the 
Covenanters, and a volaminous \^Titor* Ho 
was one of the Assembly of Dirines at West- 
minster, and in March, 1649, was one of the 
commissioners sent to Charles II. at the 
Hague. 

^ Baird, Sir David (5. 1757, <f. 1829), entered 
the army in 1 / / 2, and in 1776 obtained a com- 
pany in a new reriment, raised by Lord Mac- 
leod, and destined for India. He arrived at 
Madras in Jan., 1780, and shortly afterwards 
had active employment made for him by the 
i^ption of Hyder Ali into the Carnatic 
AJhile proceeding with his regiment, under 
^lonel BaiUie, to join Sir Hector Munroe, he 
fell into an ambuscade which had been set for 
the detachment. Baird, wounded in four 
pla«8 remained a prisoner till he was released 
m July, 1784. In 1789 he went on leave to 
England, but returned two years later as 
lieutenant-colonel of his regiment. After 
this he WM continually employed in some 
active wmce in India, being present at the 
wage of Pondicherry in 1793, and leading the 
storming party at Scringapatam in 1799. 
In 1800 he was appointed to command the 
expedition to Egypt, where he acted in con- 
junction with the anny which Abercrombv 
^d wmmanded. Taking umbrage at 
Wellesley s promotion, Baird came to Enir- 
land in 1803, and two years later was deV 
patched to the Cape of Good Hope, which he 
reduced and formed into a colony. On his 
return to England in 1807, he was sent under 
Ixird Cathcart to Denmark, and was twice 
wounded at the siege of Copenhagen. He 
had no sooner returned from that expedition 
than he was despatched with 10,000 troops to 
remfo^ Sir John Moore. Having effected 
a junction, Sir David shared in all the hard- 
Bhips of the dreadful retreat, and finally 
rendered excellent service as second in com- 
mand at Corunna, where he lost his left arm. 

Napier. 

B^ee B>arOf the son of Ragoba, became, 
on the death of Madhao Rao II. in 1796 
the natural heir to the office of Peishwa. 
Un acceding to office, Lord Wellesley made 
' object to conclude a subaidian' 

jUiance with Bajee Rao. The march of 
Hol^ on Poonah (1801) so alarmed the 
roishwa that he began to treat, while the 
total defeat of his own and Scindiah’s troops 
At the battle of Poonah, Oct. 25, 1802, drove 
mm to the English residency, and from 
thence to the coast, where, at his own re- 
quest, he was transported by an English ship 
to Bassoin. He was now eager for the English 


alliance, and on Deo. 31, 1802. the memor- 
able Ireaty of Bassein was coneludt'd. .'Ihe 
Peishwa himself, however, repented of the 
treaty as soon as he had affixed his seal 
to it, and commenced a series of intrigues 
with Scindiah and the Bhonslah to render it 
ineffectual. I he treaty, however, luid effec- 

power, and the rictorii'S of 
the English in the war which followed set 
a s^l to this by completely breaking uj) the 
Mahratta Confederacy, tinder the rule, of 
Sir George Barlow, Bajee Riio made' a, vain 
(1806). to reassert his lost power. 
Ihe I eishwa, however, waited anxiously for a 
chance of revenge on the English. A general 
confederacy of Mahrattas and Pindarries was 
organised against the English in 1815.. .The 
next year Bajee Rao’s attitude became more 
hostile, and he began to intrigue with Scin- 
diah, Ameer Khan, and Holkur, and 
assembled a large liody.of troops near his 
^pital. A British force was ordered up to 
Poonah, and the Peishwa was compelled .to 
accept the treaty of June 5th, 1817, \vhieh 
bound him to dismiss his mischievous minis- 
ter IVimbukjee, the great opponent of the 
British ; to renounce the formal headship 
of the Mahrattas for ever; to dismiss, all 
foreign ambassadors, and refer all communi- 
cations from foreign states to the Company’s 
government. Bajee Rao had no sooner 
signed this treaty than he proceeded- 'to 
hasten his intrigues, and, in the fuU assurance 
of powerful support, he plunged into hosti- 
lities Nov. 6, 1817. The defeat of Kirkee 
was immediately followed by the surrender 
M Poonah and the retreat of the Prishwa. 
He was again severely defeated, by General 
Smith, at Korgaom, on Jan. 1, 1818, aiid at 
Ashteo, soon after which battle he was forced 
to surrender. He was taken to Bithoor, 
sixteen miles from Gawnpore, where he re- 
ceived an annuity of eight lacs of rupees for 
the rest of his life. He died in 1863, leaving 
an adopted son, Nana Sahib. .. ; 

Wellesley, l>upaicht» ; Grant Duff, Hist. 

Mahratltu; Malcolm, Polit. Hist, of indta; Mill, 

Hut. of /ndta. 

BaIaclava,THE Battle op (Oci. 25, 185f), 
during the Crimean War, was brought on by 
the Russian general, Prince Mentschikoff, 
who moved a body of 30,000 men on Bala- 
clava, hoping to get possession of the harliour, 
and to cut the allies off from their supplies. 
The Russians first attacked the redoubts 
in the valley of Kadikoi, defended -by 
the Turk^ who fied almost immediately. 
The Russian cavalry then advanced toward 
Balaclava, hut were checked bj* Sir Colin 
Campbell’s Highland Brigade, and by .the 
Heavy Brigade of cavalry. The charge 
of the Heavy Brigade was a peculiarly 
brilliant piece of cavalry fighting. The 
Russians, though more tWn twice as nu- 
merous as their opponents, were driven back 
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,n w*nfu.ion. Thv m;uii Ixxly of tho Kr.^ish 
aud I-Vcnch now came uito action. an<i the 
tiirhtinK about iho captured redoubts be»?an to 
thicken Lord Ibij;lan, thinking the enemy | 
wore n-tiring with tho guns from one ot the 
rodoubta, sent orders to Lord Lucan, m com- 
mand of the cavalry, to foUow and hara^ 
their rotrc.tt. But by the time the Light 
Brigade was prepared to carry out the order 
the broken Russian ciivalry had ro-formtd, 
nnd the main body of Liprandi s 
d'arm:'e had advanced and formed at the 
bottom of tho valley. Notwithstanding, 
Uixl Lucan— “from some misconcention of 
the order given.” as Lord Ragbm’s despatch 
said, and of tho verbal instructions of Captain 
Nolan, the aide-de-camp-*' considered that 
ho was hound to attack at all hazards, and, 
in spito of Lord Cardigan’s remonstrance, 
insisted that the charge should be earned 

K)ut. Accordingly, tho Light Brigade (con- 
sisting of tho 5th and 11th Hussars and tho 
17th Lancers), in all 673 men, commanded 
by Ijord Cardigan, rode down upon tho whole 
Russian army, 'fhey broke their way right 
through tho enemy’s lines, and struggled 
back again through the valley, in which the 
Russian guns played on them from front, 
ilank, and rear as they rode, with tho loss 
-of 113 killed, 134 wounded, and 15 prisoners. 
E*c<-pt for some desultory cannonading, this 
• ondod the battle. Tho Ruasians had not 
effected their object, but they kept possession 
of tho ground they had won in tho valle}’, so 
that tho victory may bo said to have been 
indocisivo. 

For OD elaborate description and a full discus- 
sion of the questions connected with the gallant, 
hut culpably reckless, *' Charge of the Six Him- 
drod,” •«« Kinglake, fnvohon o/ lh« Crinwa. 

Balance of Power may be defined as 
Iho existence of such a connection and such 
rolations of power among a majority of 
neighbouring stntos, that no one of them can 
endanger tho independence or the rights of 
any other state without effectual resistance, 
and without danger to itself. The term 
scorns to have come into existence at tho 
beginning of tho sixteenth century. The 
Due de Rohan’s work, Trutina Statuum 
Ruropa, was published in 1645. The first 
attempt towards establishing a balance of 
power in Europe was probably that of Henry 
IV. and Sully, which dates from 1603. Their 
idea was to create a confederation in Europe 
under the title of the Republiquo trc.s 
chretienne.” It was to contain fifteen states : 
five elective monarchies — the Pope, the Em- 
poror (tho ancient freedom of election being 
restored, with a provision that no two suc- 
cessive Emperors wore to bo chosen from the 
same house), the Kings of Poland, Hungary, 
and Bohemia; six hereditary monarchies — 
those of Franco, Spain, England, Denmark, 
Sweden, and Lombardy, the last a new king- 
dom created for the Duke of Savov : four 


republics - HoUaiul, Venice, a republic- con- 
taming Genoa, Florence, and Central Ital>. 
and Switzerland, which was to bo considerably 
enlarged. i:ach of these states was to have its 
limits 80 well di tined that it could not exceed 
them without being attacked by all the rest. 
There was to he liberty of conscience— Roman 
Catholics, Lutherans, and Calvinists were to 
be on an equality : there was to bo a genonil 
federal council, to keep peace at home, and to 
nuike war upon Iho iiifiucl. (w oull\ , 
(Ecown.ncs Hoyales in Petitot’s Collection oj 
Memoirs.) The plan of Henry IV came 
nothing, and the Peace of cstphaha (1648) 
is generally regarded as the foundation of the 
modern political system of Europe. It es- 
tablished a modus vivt-ndi between Catholics 
and Protestants; recognised the Republics ot 
Switzerland and the United Netherlands; 
placed the Gennan Empire on a firmer foot- 
ing; and raised a bulwark against tho 
ambition of the house of Austria. Tho 
st'cond great settlement was tliat of the 
Treaty of Utrecht (^1713), which put an end 
to the war of rivalry between Franco and 
Austria for the throne of Spain. Since tho 
Peace of Westplialia the equilibrium of 
Europe had been more seriously tluxatened 
by the house of Bourbon than by the house 
of Hapsburg; but the Treaty of Utrecht 
gave Spain to a younger brunch of the 
Bourbon lino. England was the principal 
power in tho negotiation, whereas alio had 
taken no part in tho Ireaty of M ostphalia. 
The third great settlement of Europe was in 
tho Peace of Vienna in 1815. This was 
designed to restore to Europe the tranquillity 
which had been broken by the wars of tho 
French Revolution and of Napoleon. Its 
arrangements were based on calculations of 
tho balance of power, but many of them have 
been falsified by events. Tho theory of the 
balance of power may at one time have been 
defensible, but it has often given rise to 
spoliations and violations of justice. It is 
impossible to re-strain every state within the 
limits which once sufficed for it. Tho growth 
of wealth, of population, of colonisation, tho 
inevitable facU of annexation and conquest, 
are witnessed in all ages of tho world. 
Peace is destroyed if each of these incre- 
mentvS is held to justify a similar addition to 
neighbouring states. Tho law of progress 
determines the shifting of tho balance ; but 
there is no reason why each of those change.s 
should be tho signal for a European war. 
Tho modem law of nations depends rather on 
securing the equality of all states, great and 
small, before tho law, and the protection of 
the weak against tho violence of the strong. 
The growth of one state in power and pros- 
perity is not necessarily a danger to the rest. 
It may even bo sometimes regarded as an 
additional guarantee for peace. 

Besides the works of Sully and the Due 
Bohan mentioned above, see Hume, EtBa^s, li. 
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7 ; And Uie standard works on International Law, 
esp. Wheaton, Hist, of the Ixiu' of Nations; and 
Bluntschli, Dnit IrUerruU. CodiJU, j|(J. B.] 

Baldock, Egbert (d. 1327), was Chan- 
cellor of England from 1323 to 1326. He 
was one of Edward II. ’s chief supporters, and 
shared with the Despensers the hatred of the 
baronage. In 1326, on the landing of Queen 
iKabella, he fled with the king and the De- 
spensers into Wales, where he was seized and 
sent to the Bishop of Hereford’s palace in 
London. Hence ho was dragged by the mob 
and thrust iuto Newgate, where he shortly 
afterwards died. 

Baldwin, Archbishop of Canterbury 
(1185-90), bom at Exeter, was educated at 
Ford Abbey. He became Bishop of Worces- 
ter in 1180, and in 1184 was Archbishop of 
Canterbury. He preached the second crusade 
in England and himself took the Cross. 

Bale, John (4. 1495, d. 1563), one of the 
most zealous of the Reformers under Henry 
VIII., was made Bishop of Ossory by Edward 
VI., 1652. Ue was compelled to leave England 

during the reign of 51ary, but returned on 
the accession of Elizabeth, and was made 
Prebendary of Canterbury. Bale was a 
voluminous writer, and wrote, besides several 
mizzle plays, a work of British biography, 
entitled lUmtrium Majorie Britanni'c Scrip-. 
toTum CaUtlogui, which extends from Janhet 
to 1649. ^ 

A Mlertion from Bale’s Works was published 
by the Parker Society Iti 1849. The fullest ac- 
coiiDt of him is jfiven in Cooper, Athena Cantab. 

Balfour, The Right Hon. Arthur J. 
(4. 1848), a nephew of Lord Salisbury, 
educated at Eton and at Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, first sat in the House of Commons in 
1874 as member for Hertford. For a time he 
was one of the members of the “Fourth Party.’ 
In Lord Salisbury's first administration (1886) 
he was President of the Local Government 
Board; in 1886 ho joined the Cabinet as 
Swretary for Scotland; in 1887 he becam^r 
Chief Secretary for Ireland ; in 1891 he suc- 
ceeded the late Mr. W. H. Smith as First Lord 
of the Treasury and Leader of the House, 
resuming these {^itions when his pa»ty 
returned to power in 1895, and again on the 
rec'onstruction ef the Ministry in 190u. In 
July, 1902, on the retirement of Lord Salisbury, 
he became Prime Minister, and held offii» 
until his Cabinet resigned at the end of 1905 
In January, 1906, he was defeated at Man- 
chester East, but was elected the following 
month for the City of Xiondon, and became 
Leader of the OppoeitioiL 

^ BaJLfou]% John (of Burley), in conjunc- 
tion with Hackston, his brother-in-law, and 
John Henderson, murdered Archbishop Sharp, 
1679. He made his escape after the murder, 
and was at the battle of Drumclog (q.v.). 


Baliol, The Family of, was one of the 
wealthiest in Normandy, being posse.^sed of 
the lands of N’yvelle and Bailleul ; the house 
also acquired considerable estates in the north 
of England after the Conquest, and hel<l 
Harcourt and Barnard Castles. Its member^ 
were found taking an active part on the side 
of England in all the Border wars. John de 
Baliol having married Devorguilla (grand- 
daughter of David, Earl of Huntingdon), 
transmitted to his son. John Baliol, a claiui 
to the Scottish crowm, 1291. 

Baliol, John oe, one of the regents of 
Scotland during the minority of Alo-xander 
III., WHS deprived of his office by the English 
party, 1255. 

Baliol, John, Lord of Galloway, wa.s the 
son of John de Baliol, regent of Scotland, 
and Devorguilla, granddaughter of David 
of Huntingdon, from whom he derived bis 
claim to the Scottish throne. On the death 
of the inlaid of Norway in 1290, and the 
consequent failure of heirs to Alexander III., 
Baliol, John de Hastings, Robert Bruce, and 
a host of minor competitors, laid claim to 
the Crown of Scotland. Together with other 
Scotch nobles, he was summoned by Edward I. 
to a conference at Brigham, 1291, where 
the succession to the Scotch throne was to be 
settled. ITie meeting was adjourned to June, 
1292, when the arbiters announced that 
Baliol’s claims were preferable to those of 
Bruce. Baliol was accordingly declared King 
of Scotland by Edward, and did homage to 
him, Nov. 20, 1292 ; he was crowned at 
Scone ten days afterwards, and renewed his 
homage te ^ward, Dec. 26, at Newcastle. 
Edward soon began to exact the riahts of an 
overlord, encouraging appeals to his own 
courts from those of Baliol ; on the appeal of 
Macduff of Fife, the Scotch king was sum- 
moned to appear in London, and though he 
disobeyed this summons he went to the Eng- 
lish court on the appeal of Sir William Doug- 
las in 12^3. Little by little Scotch feeling 
against the action of the English king whs 
aroused ; in October, 1296, Baliol, urged by 
public frxiling in the country, concluded an alli- 
ance with Pliilip of France, and in March of the 
following year invaded England, laying wa^te 
tho northern counties, and also sent u docu- 
ment renouncing his allegiance to the Eng ish 
king, Edward at once marched northwards 
at the head of a large army, and took Ber- 
wick, Dunbar, and Edinburgh. On July 10, 
1296, Baliol seeing that further resistance was 
useless, made bis submission at Montrose, re- 
nouncing to his liege lord tiie kingdom of 
ScotlaniT Edward ordered his imprisonment 
in England lor a short time, after which be 
was permitted to retire to France. 

Rishanwr, Chronicle (C.8.); ScotUehronicon : 

Sir F. Palgrave, docameiUs and Becords illut- 

trative of the HiM. of .Scolland, Introd., llv., etc. ; 

Chron. Monast. Sanct. Alban. (R.S.X vol. iii 
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Baliol, Ki'Waiu). the son of King John 
Ihiliol, was in Vm brought over to KngUnJ 
from the court of France, and, on the death 
of Bruce in 13'28, secretly encouraged by the 
English government, and joined by the 
‘•disinherited barons,” be put forward his 
claims to the throne of Scotland through 
hiTcditnrv succession (although his father had 
resignCil 'all connection with the kingdom). 

In 1332 he landed with an army in tifeshire, 
and won the battle of Duplin ; shortly after- 
wards he successfully held Perth against a 
besieging army, and was crowned at Scone, 
Sept., 1332. Ilia first act was to render 
homage to Edward, who at once sent an 
army to assist him, but the national |>arty 
gnniuallv gathered strength, and Baliol found 
himself compelled to retire to the English 
court after a defeat at Annan. Hasing 
obUined the aid of some English hirons, ho 
returned to Scotland, where he met with a 
few successes in the southern part of the 
country; in 1338 he went to reside in 
England, whore he remained for some time ; 
in 1340 ho ravaged the Lothians with an 
English army, but g;iined little advantage , 
in 1350 ho resifpcd absolutely his claims to 
the crown and kingdom to Edwiird III. 

Dalrymple.itniwiUo/Scol.; Burton, Hut.o/Sool. 

Ball, JoilN (<f. 1381), one of the leaders 
of the Peasant Revolt OVatTylehI is said 
•to have been one of Wiclifs “ Poor Priests,” 
and at all events ho preached doctrines very 
similar to theirs. He had been notorious as a 
will! fanatic for many years, and was im- 
prisoned by tho Archbishop of Canterbury’ in 
Miiidstone’gaol, whence ho was released by the 
insurgents, to whom ho preached a famoM 
sermon on Blaekheath full of socialistic 
doctrine. Ho took for hU text the popular 
distich — 

“ ^Vhen Adam dalf and Evd span, 

^Vho was then the gentleman?” 

On the suppression of the revolt he wa» 
seized and cjcecuted. 

Ballads are of great historical importance, 
for they were tho literature of the people, 
and givd indications, which can be obtained 
nowhere else, of the popular feeling- in 
stirring times. They were numerous in 
the old English days, and wore sung in the 
thegn’s hall and in tho churl’s cottage. Some 
spci'imens, chief of which is the song of the 
Battle of Brunanburh, were so popular that 
they were embodied in the Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle. After the Conquest, the songs of 
the people no longer circulated amongst the 
Norman barons. Not till barons and people 
were united in the attempt to assert their 
common liberties did a ballad literature arise 
which breathes tho spirit of all classes. In 
the reign of John, we again find political 
songs, and in the times of the Barons’ 'War 
they were numerous, ’fhere are French 
balbds which were sung in the barons’ halls, 


Li, tin ballads which were current among the 
educated class, and rude but spirited rin^ish 
bilbids which were sung by the people, C^ef 
in importance amongst these is a Latin 
of the Battle of Lewes” (\\ nght, “ PoUtical 
Songs,” p. 72), which isa reuwrkable {issertion 
of constitutional principles, and might have 
been written by a Whig in 1688. Ihe rei^ 
of Edward I. awakened a national spirit, 
which found its expression in national and 
martial songs, accompanied by others which 
grumble at oppression. In the reign of 
Edward II. the Litter kind prevail, w-hilo 
under Edward III. the balance is restored by 
the patriotism kindled by the i rein'h war. 
The number of English songs becomes 
greater: the French and Latin sink into 
the background. The end of the reign of 
Edward III. saw the English songs disiippear, 
and the others became less spirited. The 
national impulse was spent, and the problems 
of the succeeding period awakened no popular 
expression. BiilLids gradually ceased to have 
a direct bearing on politics, and were con- 
cerned with chivalry and romance. They 
satisfied the popular desire for adventure, but 
did not deal with current events. The min- 
strel bt-came a recognised personage, and was 
generally said to come from “ the north coun- 
trie,” the land where border-raids still k6pt 
alive tho adventurous spirit. The balLids of 
Chevy Chase, Edom o’ Gordon, and Adam 
Bell, all show their northern origin. It is of 
them that Sir Philip Sidney wrote, “ I never 
heard the old songs that I found not, my 
heart moved more than with a trumpet. * 
During the Reformation poriiKl balUids dealt 
with polemical topics, often in a coarse and 
irreverent manner. However, the influchefc 
of ballads naturally declined before the growth 
of other forms of literature. The stage and 
the pamphlet afforded other means of ex- 
pressing popular opinion. The struggle be- 
tween the Stuarts and tho Parliament did not 
give rise to much ballad litcraturp. But th© 
impopularity of James II. was sung and 
whistled all over England in "WTiarton’s 
“ Lillibullero.” A vein of very beautiful 
ballad-poetrj* was struck in Scotland by the 
Jacobite risings of the eighteenth century. 
In Ireland also ballads survive to the present 
day as a political power. Tho songs written 
for tho Xalion newspaper, coUeebw under 
the name of “ Tho Spirit of the Nation 
desery’e their popularity by their poetical 
merits. At the present day there are nu- 
merous collections of old ballads, but it is 
difficult to determine their date, and, in many 
cases, their genuineness. 

Wright, Political Soncit (Camden Soo.); 

Political Pocma (Rolls Series); Bitson, ^ncioni 

Pojiular Poetry ; Scot(i«h Sonos ; Pnfllish Songs; 

Percy. Bcligiicso/ Ancient Pnglish Poetry ; Scott, 

Minstrelsy o/ the Scottish Border#. C.3 

Ballard, Johk, or Fortesoub' (rf. 1586)» 
a Jesuit priest of Rheims, and tho original 
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instigator of the Babington plot fq.v.', 
knded in England (1 080 ), having previously 
obtained the sanction of the Pope to the 
queen’s murder. He made a tour of the north 
and west of England, and subsequently re- 
ported to Mendoza, who had been ambassador 
at Elizabeth’s court, that the de<ith of the 
queen was necessary to the success of an in- 
surrection. In 1586 Ballard retunied to 
England, and was in close communiciitiou 
with Babington. On Aug. 4, 1586, he was 
arrested, and executed at Tyburn in the fol- 
lowing month. 

BaUinamuck, Sukkenuek of the 
Fkench at (Sept. 8 , 1798). The French force 
under Genei^ Humbert, which had landed at 
Killala and routed the troops sent against them 
at Castlebar, found their way to Longford 
barred by a large force under Lord Cornwallis, 
while General Lake with fresh troops was 
cIo!» behind, so that Humbert had no alter- 
uativo but to surrender. Eight hundi*ed 
French, and 1,500 Irish surrendeiod. ^lany 
of the latter were at once hanged. 

Ballot, Vote bv. The ballot is properly 
a mode of voting in which little balls are 
used, but it is employed to signify any kind 
of secret voting. The vote bv ballot for 
members of Parliament appears to have been 
first proposed in the reign of William III. 
In 1710 , a Bill authorising vote by ballot 
^ssed the Commons, but was rejoctea by the 
Lords. During the agitation for Parlia- 

''’hich resulted in the Reform 
Bill of 1832, it was not lost sight of as a 
remedy for bribery' ; and some disappointment 
was felt, on the introduction of the Reform 
Bill by Lord J. Russell, that provisions for 
secret voting were not contained in it. It 
was replied that the reason W’hy a ballot 
clause was not introduced into the Bill, was 
wcau^ it was desirable that the two questions 
should bo kept distinct, ^^^len it was found 
that the ministry did not intend to follow 
the ^fonn Act by a Ballot Act, the matter 
was taken up by independent members of the 
Liberal Mr. George Grote made his 

first motmn in favour of the ballot on April 25, 

* V- L rt’Pcated it every year tUl 1839, on 
Which occasion the ayes were 2 16, the noes 333. 

place in moving the adoption of 
the baUot was taken by Mr. Henrv Berkelev, 
who in 1851 carried his motion in spite of 
the opposition of Lord J. RusseU and the 
government by a majority of fifty-one. 
It was, however, rejected on several subse- 
quent occasions. Vote by ballot was one of 
the points of the People’s Charter, and per- 
hsps the one to which the gpreatest importance 
was attached. It was advocated on the 
ground of its being the only efficient safe- 
guard against briber^' and intimidation ; it 
WM opposed on the ground of the safeguard 
>twlf founded on falsehoods, and the 
probabilitj* of a man promising to vote in one 
Hist.— 5* 


way and voting in another. The revelations 
made before a select committee of the 
House of Commons convinced many states- 
men, Mr. Gladstone among othera, that tlie 
step could not be long delayed. 'J’his 
committee reported, in 1869, that the ballot 
presented many advantages — that it would 
put an end to* some of the evils in our 
electoral system, and that it would tend to 
mitigate rather than toaggi-sivato those whieli 
it would not entirely remove. In 1871, the 
matter was referred to in the Queen’s Sp. ech, 
and a Bill was introduced by Mr. E, 
Forster (q.v.). It passed the Commons, but 
was rejected by the Lords on tho ground 
that it was brought before them too late in 
the session. In 1872 it again passed the 
Commons, but an amendment was introduced 
in the Lords making secret voting oj)tional. 
Th 8 tho House of Commons would not accept, 
and after a struggle the Lords yielded the 
point. With the establishment of secret 
voting, public nominations of the candidates, 
which had frequently been ocaisions of 
serious disorder and rioting, were abolished. 

Report* 0 / Select Committee of House of Cojammii 
on Pa>liameiitart/ and Af-nicipal JS69 

Olid 1S70 ; M’Caithy, History 0/ Our Oicii 'i'imss, 
iv. 206 . j-Q, 

Ballymore, I'he Battle of (June 3, 
1798), was fought during the Irish Rebellion 
between Colonel Walpole and Father Murphy. 
The foimcr, marching carelessly towai-ds 
Enniscorthy with some 500 royal troops, was 
surprised in a defile by a body of in.surgents 
under Father Murjihy. Colonel M'alpole fell 
wrth a considerable portion of his force, and 
his guns were captured. 

Balmerino, Arthur Elfhinstone, Lokd 
(5. 1688, rf. 1746), was a noted Jacobite. Ik 
early entered the army, and held command of 
a company of foot in Lord Shannon’s regi- 
ment under Queen Anne ; but on the 
accession of George 1. he resigned his com- 
mission. Elphinstonc took ro tho 

Jacobite rebellion of 1715, and fought at tho 
battle of Sheriffmuir. He escaped to France 
and served in the French army until 1783. 
He was one of the first to repair to the 
Young Pretender’s standard in 1745, and at 
onco becamo colonel, and captain, of the 
second troop of Charles Edwai-d’s life-guards. 
Early in 1746 ho succeedc-d to the title of Bal- 
mcrino on the death of his brother. Taken 
prisoner at tho battle of CuUoden he w'ns 
tried for high treason before the Lord High 
Steward’s ^urt in Westminster Hall, found 
guilty, and executed. He maintained his 
principles to tho end, and bis last words were, 
“ God bless King James.” 

Scoff Jfoyactne ; Walpole Ifemoirs ; Stanhope, 

Hid. of Eng.; Burton, Hist, of Scotland. 

Balaavis, Henhv, of Halhill {d. 1679 ), 
was one of the earliest of the Scottish 
Reformers. He was appointed a Loi-d of 
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S<-ivsion in 1538, an.l &it in rarliament in the 
Mine yc-.ir. aini Mii>j»orte(l tho Act for the 
traniflilion of the Uhl ami Now TesUtnent?. 

Ho was ojje of the eoininissionors in 
1513, appointed to treat of the marriage he- 
tween l-Mward VI. and Mary. In 1547, he 
was taken prisoner hy the French force sent 
to assist lh( (ineeii Kegent, and conveyed to 
France in company with Knox. Ke-callcd in 
1551, he was in 1503 reappointtal a Lord of 
'■.es.sion. He wu.s on the commission ap- 
'minted to vevis«‘ the Book of Discipline, and 
‘.no of those who accompanied Murray on his 
mission to England in connection with the 
murder of Darnley. 

Kuux, //i.'tori; ; Stuller, Slats Paper#, i. SI, JjC. ; 

M'Crie, Life of Knoj-. 

Baltic Expedition, The (1854 — 55), 
occurri'd during the war with Russia. On 
Mareli 1 1, 1854. a strong squadmn, consisting 
of eight screw line-of-liattle sliips, and eiglit 
frigates and p;iddlu-wheel steamers. s;iiled for 
the Bailie under th*! command of Sir Charles 
Napier. Previous to the dejiarture of the 
ileel a hamjuet was given to the admiral at 
the- Reform Club, where speeches calculated 
to inen-ase tho war feeling in the country 
were made by Ixird Palmerston and Sir 
James Clraham, and provoked much animad- 
version in Parliament. In April Sir Charles 
Napier, stroiiglv reinforced and accompanied 
by a powerful French fl<ct. established a 
bioekade of the Gulf of Finland, and captured 
many Russian prizes. In August Bomarsund 
was bombartled and taken; but except that 
a large Russian army hud been kept in- 
!i(tive in the Baltic forts, and tho Russian 
lleot had been driven from the .scji, nothing 
further of mueh imjiortanco was done this 
year, ('onsj-quonlly the gove rnment evinced 
dis.satisfaetion that more had not been ef- 
fected, ami on th*' return of Sir Charles in 
December, he was treated with gre^it cold- 
nes.s, ami Jinally di-prived of his command. 
Rear-Admiral Duudas succeeded him in 
1855, and in the summer of that year 
there were eighty-five English war vessid.s, 
besides a large French fleet, in tho Baltic 
Sea.s. The fleet consisted entirely of steamers, 
ami was accompanied hy a flotilla of 
floating batteries, mortar vessels, and gun- 
boats. Some delay occurred in consequence 
of a collision between one of the squadi-on ! 
ami an American emignint ship. On June 
Ist, however, tho allied fleets met in the 
Baltic and proceeded to bombard Sveaborg. 
This place was battered with shot and shell 
for three flays, with an immense destruction 
of life and propei-ty, but without any appre- 
ciable result on the course of tho war. The 
fleets then retired in consequence of the 
unfavourable weather, and returned home, 
having clfected nothing in proportion to the 
expense which they had involved, and the 
expectations to which they had given rise. 

.4».nwal 1854 — 55. 


Baltimore, George Calvert, 1st Lord 
{/.. 1580, d. 1032), was Secretary of State 
to James I., but was compelled to resign 
Us office in 1624, in consequence of having 
become a Roman Catholic. He had always 
taken a great interest in colonisiition, and 
obbiincd in the vear of his dwtth the charter 
of Man-land fiom Charles I. An expedi- 
tion was sent out in 1033 under the jiati-onago 
of Cecil Calvert, second Ixird Baltimore (who 
died in 1676). and tho colony of Marj-land 
was successfully planted. Tho capital was 
named Baltimore in honour of its pxtron. 

Bamborougll, anciently “Bobbanburgh,” 

is mentioned bv Bede, and is said in tho 
Anglo-Saxon Chronicle to have been built by 
Ida, King of Northumbria, about tho year 
547, ami named in honour of his wife Bebbe. 
There is a very sti-ongly-situated castle, some 
portions of which possibly belong to a jieriod 
IxJore the Norman Conque.st. Tho castle 
was besieged by Penda of Mercia in 642, un- 
succcs-sfullv defended by De Mowbray against 
William Rufus, and it played an important 
part in the civil wars of the fifteenth cen- 
tury. In 1720 it passed into tho possession 
of Nathaniel, Ix>rd Crowe, Bishop of Durlmm, 
who turned it into an institution for various 
charitable purjioscs, and fitted up ajiartmonts 
for shipwrecked seamen, a libniry, schools for 
poor children, an infirmary, &c. 

Banbury, judging from the number of 
Roinan i-cinains wliich have been discovered 
there, was pi\.bablyn placeof importance before 
the English Conquest. It appears in Domes- 
day Book us Banesberic. In the reign of 
llenr)* I. a great castle was erected by 
Alexander. Bishop of Lincoln. In 1169 a 
battle was fought near tho town by tho 
troops of Edward IV., under the Earl of 
Pembroke, and a strong body of northern 
insurgents, in which Pemhi-oko (weakened 
by tlie desertion of Lord Stafford) was de- 
feated, and subsequently beheaded. plnoB- 
coTE.] In the Civil War tho inhabitanta 
of Banbun’ were specially zealous for tho 
Commonwealth. After the battle of Edgehill 
the town was taken by the king, and stood a 
desi>eratc siege in 1644, for fourteen weeks, 
when tho garrison were reduced to the last 
extremity before they were relieved by the 
Earl of Northamidon. It was again besieged 
by Whalley in 1646, but hold out till the 
king had suiTcndored to the Scots army. 
The castle was subsequently destroyed by 
order of tho Parliament. 

Bancroft, Richard, was Archbishop of 
Canterbury from 1604 to 1610. He was 
born in Lancashire in 1544, and was educated 
at Cambridge University. Bancroft early 
gained considerable fume as a preacher, ‘ 
and haring won the favour of Sir Christo- 
pher Hatton, obtained rapid preferment, 
becoming Treasurer of St. Paul’s (1685), 
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Canon of Canterbury (1594), and Bishop of 
Liondon (1597). He had already made him- 
self verj' popular by his denunciations of the 
Puritans, and Archbishop \VTiitgift, who was 
old and un6t for work, entrusted the sole 
management of church affairs to him. Three 
years later he was employed on an embassy 
to Denmark. Bishop Bancroft took an 
active part in the Hampton Court Conference 
between the representatives of the Establish- 
ment and the Puritans, at Hampton Court, 
in 1604. Ltiter in the year he succeeded 
Whitgift as Archbishop of Canterbury, and 
at once proceeded to compel the clergj' to 
subscribe the articles imposed in the new 
book of canons which he had compiled, the 
result being that some three hundred of the 
Puritan clergy were ejected from their livings. 
At the same time he w’as engaged in super- 
intending the present translation of the 
Bible. In the following year he presented 
to the king a series of articles of com- 
pliunt against the judges, who, acting on the 
advice of Coke, had issued prohibitions in 
the Ecclesiastical Courts in order to stop the 
cases before them; but the judges declared 
tliat they would submit to an Act of Parlia- 


ment,^ and to that only. The undaunted 
archbishop, who in the meantime had been 
active in securing the condemnation of the 
Puritan Fuller, renewed his appeal in 1608, 
but James, who was inclined to support him, 
after a violent altercation with Coke, thought 
it best to reserve his conclusion. The same 
result happened in the following year, when 
he, wged on by the prayers of the eccle- 
siastical lawyers, brought forward his com- 
plaint a third time. Bancroft is said to have 
used his inlluence to soften the rigour with 
which Parliament was inclined to treat the 
Papists after the discover^' of the Gunpowder 
I lot ; but he could not prevent the passing of 
a Bill of Pains and Penalties. In 1608 he 
was made Chancellor of the Univ’ersity of 
Oxford, jmd just before his death took great 
interest in James’s scheme for an episcopal 
church in Scotland. Archbishop Bancroft 
was a remarkably sincere though perhaps a 
narrow-minded man, never deliberately cruel; 
.but a firm believer in the divine origin of 
the Episcopacy — a doctrine which he was one 
of the first to assert — he suppressed tho 
1 untans mercilessly, and they, in return, 
never ceased to abuse him. He has been 
^lled covetous, but probably without much 
foundation. 

Puritan* (1732): 
Hwk, Litu of the Archbuhi^t ; 8. E. Gardiner, 
Rut. of En^nd. IG03-Ift42, chips iv. and x. j 
Bu>graphia BnUinnica (1747), art. Bancrofl. 

[L. 6 . s.] 

Banda IslaJldSf in the Indian Archi- 
pelago, were taken from the Dutch in 1796, 
but restored in 1801. They were retaken 
in J811, and again restored in 1816. 


Baugoriau Controversy. 


[Hoadly.] 


Banished Lords (1583) was lh<? namo 

given to the nobles of the Riitliven party 
who seized Stirling Castle, but were eompdled 
by Arran and a large royal anny to Her 
across the border. They formed a small com- 
munity, which they atti uiiitod to regulate on 
strict religious principles at Ncwtastle. The 
Scottish government outlawed them, ami 
demanded their sunender ; this w’as, however, 
refused. In 1585 the bani>hed loi'<ls, with tlie 
Hamiltons and ilaxwells and a strong t'orce, 
marched to Stirling, captured the king, and 
procured the revei-sal of their outlawry ami 
the restitution of their estates. 

Bank Charter Acts, B.vsk oi Kno- 
LAND, Bank of Iueland, ckc. [BANXi.No.j 

^ Bank Solidays Act, The, was brought 
in by Sir John Lubbock (afterwards Lord 
Avebur}’), and carried in 1871. It declared 
that Easter Monday, Whit .Monday, tt'e first 
Monday in August, and the day following 
Christmas Day should be public holidays. 

Banking (l) seems to liuve originati^d in 
modern Europe among the Italian money- 
lenders, especially those of Florence, of whom ' 
the Bardi and Peruzzi, wlio wei*c ruined b}’ the 
inability of Edward III. to pay his debts, most 
concern English history. Banking was first 
practised in England during the reign of 
Charles II. by the goldsmiths of Lombard 
Street, and it soon became an important 
trade when the advantages of cheques over 
rwid) moiiQj' payments became known, in 
spite of its dangers as disi)layed by tho fre- 
quent bankruptcy of the goldsmiths. Private 
banks sprang up, such as those of Jlessi-s. 
Child at Temple Bar, and of Messrs, lloare 
in Fleet Street, and tlie question of a national 
bank began to bo CJigerly discussed. 

(2) The Ba.nk of England was pro- 
jected by a Scotchman, William Paterson, who 
submitted his plan to tho gov’ernmont in 
1691. It was w’ell received, but was allowt‘d 
to lie dormant until 1694, when Montague, the 
ablest financier in William III.’s ministry^ 
suddenly determined to establish tho Bank 
in order to relieve government of its many 
difficulties caused by war and misapplied tax- 
ation. He borrowed £1,200,000 at eight per 
cent., and formed the subscribers into a com- 
pany, w’ho treated the loan to government as 
part of their capital, tho interest being 
secured upon tho taxes. By their charter, which 
was granted for eleven years, from July 27, 
the government of the bank wiis entrusted to 
a governor and twenty-four directors, who 
were to be elected annually by such members of 
the company as possessed £500 capital stock. 
Sir John Homblow was tho first governor. 
The company was restrained from trading in 
anything but bullion, bills of exchange, and 
forieited pledges, and from lending money to 
the crown without the consent of Parlia- 
ment. In spite of the popularity of tho 
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li.nk of the "f 

wljich w:is mil' ll in ton <lay.». U liad at fu> 

U) ta.coimter nuich opimsitimi. aiv seve a 
ca.vs occur.v.1. osp.oally duruif; t o cu 
The "ho hati-d tin Ijank 

;,1 EnRlana: attonipt-.i to destroy .t by 
buying' up its papei, and suddenly demanding 
hnmediate payment. Th- .hreeto.s, however, 
riderivd them to the eourtsof law. and.dunni,' 
tl ,0 time thus sained, ni-mas'd to restoie 
Iheir credit bv ext- nsivo calls on their sub- 
sciibers. They "-re strengthened by the tall 
of their rivarthc L'tori lUuk, whose brief 
popularity had seriou.sly atb eted their opera- 
iums .iurins the crisis. This was the n ea of 
two men imiiietl dohii Brisioo and Hugh 
Chainhorlavno, who thought that a bank 
could be formed to lend money on landed 
sivuritv, their doctrine being th.it every one 
who had real prope rty ought to have besides 
paper moiu-y to the full value of their pro- 
nerty. The scheme was a«loptc<l m a iiioditied 
fonn hv Harlev ; he promisi-d to advance 
two millions and a half to g .vornineat 
at 7 per cent., the interest being secured 
upon a now Uix on siilt. If a quarter 
of the money w.is paid in by the 1st ot 
August the subsoviher.s were to ho mcorpo- 
luti^d under the title of the National t.iiid 
IJink. William, urged by want of nionev, 
giasped at the idea, and headed the list with 
£')00, but the scheme proved an utter failure. 
The subscriptions ncviu- rose to more than 
£7,.')00. Thereupon the government turned 
in dosiiair to the Bank of England ; the sub- 
scribers, in full court, resolved to lend it 
£200,000, and thus began the alliance betss^oen 
the Bank and the Whig ministries. In 1708, 
the Bank capital was doubled, and in the 
same year an important Act was jvi»se«l for- 
bidding the issue of notes by associations of 
more than six pei-sons, which chcck<-d the 
formation of joint-stock hanks. In 17'20 
•came the second great crisis of the Bank’s 
existence. The tiouth iSfn C/ompumj then pio- 
j) 0 si-d to take over tho government debt, con- 
sisting of about thirty-two millions, to its 
capital, receiving in return interest at 4 per 
cent. ; but such was the anxiety enter- 
tained by all public companies to have the 
government for a creditor that tho Bank of 
England contended against the Company for 
the privilege, hut was, fortunately for itself, 
outbidden. In a fi*w months the bubble hurst 
and tho Bank stood secure, though it was 
compelled by government to pay up two 
millions out of the £3,500,000 which in a 
weak moment it had promised to lend its 
tottering enemy. With tho exception of 
a run on tho Bank during the Jacobite 
rebellion of 1745, which was only averted by 
payment in sixpences, and a violent attack 
upon it by the mob during the Lord George 
Gordon Riots of 1780, there is nothing of 
especial moment in the histor)' of the Bank of 
England until 1792, when a violent commer- 


cial pinic occurred chiefly owing to the reck- 
less u^se of iKiper hv country banks, some hftN 
of winch tailed totally. The oj 

Vaxh raymaiO^ in 1797 was caused chiett> b> 
the drain of bullion duo to the war. subsidies 
to foreign allies, the exclusive puichaso of 
provisions abroad owing to bad harvests 
!,nd the hoarding of com owing to fwtr of 
invasion. A run on the Bunk set m fioni 
all sides, and on February 2oth when little 
over a million remained m its cellars, a 
proclamation was issued forbidding it to i^ue 
cash in payment. This was foUowedby a Bill 
prohibiting it to pay more than 2Us. m cash, 
or to advance more than £009,000 to goveiji^- 
imnt: at the s;imc lime the Bill ot l<«i. 
which prohibited notes for less than £•), "as 
suspended. This measure, by which Bank ot 
England notes became inconvertible, though 
intended to be temponiry, lasted iinlil 18-1. 
during which period tho value of fKipcr varied 
very considembly. The 

PctfUHuts was proposed by Mr. 1 cel in 1819 . 
tlie Act was to have come into cttcct m » 
but its pixivisious were adopted by the Bank 
two years earlier. In 1825 another cnsis oc 
cun Jd. During the last six weeks of the year 
seventv houses failed, and tho Bank itself "as 
only tiivcd, it is siiid. by tho discovery of a 
cluker of 700,000 £1 notes. The measures 
of the government wore ]>rompt; notes for 
less than £5 were suppressed, and tho law of 
1708 repealed, banks with any number of 
mrtners being pcrmissiblo beyond sixty-uvo 
miles from ixindon, while the Bank m re- 
turn was allowed to establish branches to im 
curried on bv its agents. The Bank 
Charter Act of 1833, framed on the oc«i- 
sion of tho renewal of tho Charter at the 
instance of Sir U. Peel, Ixiixl John Russell, 
and others, attempted to stop runs on the 
Bank by enacting that notes of the Biink 
of England were to he made legal tender, 
whereby the eountry banks would bo enabled 
to meet a panic with notes instead of gold. 
A deduction of £120,000 a year was to be 
made in the sum allowed by govomment to 
tho Bunk for the management of tho National 
Debt, while in return a quarter of £14,686,800, 
the sum due, was jwiid back. Tho principlo 
that the jiapev issued and specie kept in 
hand should bear to each other the ratio of 
three to one was established, and tho Bank 
was compelled to publish a general statement 
of its condition quarterly. In spite of this 
remedial measure, bullion was continually 
lacking in London, and in 1839 the Bank^ of 
England was in imminent danger of stopping 
payment, so that Sir R. Peel brought forward 
the Charter Act o/1844. Its object being 

to regulate the issue of notes, it enacted that 
the Bank should not be allowed to issue more 
than £14,000,000 in notes, unless a coiTO- 
sponding amount of specie were retained. 
Further, no new banks established after tho 
measure became law were to issue their oivu 
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notes, and the old banks were not to increase 
their issue. Sir R. Peel's great Act was the 
last important piece of legislation affecting 
the Bank of England. 

(3) Joi.nt-Stock Banks were rendered 
possible by the Act of 1825. They increased 
largely in numbers after 1836. By Sir H. 
Peel’s Bank Charter Act of 1844 they 
were allowed to accept bills of any amount 
or date, and could sue or be sued. Banks 
other than the Bank of England are regulated 
by the Companies Act (1862). This Act 
provides that no association of more than 
ten persons can carry on a bank unless 
registered under the Companies Act, that an 
unlimited company may convert itself into 
a limited one, that a bank of issue shall, 
with certain relaxations, though registered as 
a limited company, have unlimited liability 
with respect to its notes, and that accounts 
must be audited and published once a year. 
There is also the law of 1867, which provided 
for minute registnttion with regard to the sjile 
or purcliasc of shares in a joint-stock banking 
company. 

(4) The Bank op Scotland was estab- 
lished by Act of the Scottish Parliament 
in 1695. Its capital was £100,000 sterling, 
of which about £10,000 was paid up, and it 
had the exclusive priNnlege of banking in 
•Scotland for twenty-one years. Its capital 
was intact from state loans, and it was also 
temporarily exempt from public burdens, 
Nevertheless, the great African Company 
started a banking branch in rivalry, but Ihev 
soon abandoned it for the more exciting pur- 
suit of tnide. TTie bank began to issue 
notes and establish branches in 1696, and 
in 1704 it issued £1 notes, and still con- 
tinues to do so. After the union of Eng- 
land with Scotland it undertook the re- 
coinage, and conducted it with grejit success. 
Its capital was increased to £2,000,000 in 
1774, and to £2,500,000, its present amount, 
in 1804, with power, if necessary, to raise it 
to £3,000,000. It established an office in 
London in 1867, the restrictions of English 
joint-stock banks not affecting Scottish. 
After the monopoly of the Bank of Scotland 
expircKl, many unchartcred banks started, of 
which the Royal Bank of Scotland (1727) and 
the British Linen Company (1746) were the 
oldest and most successful. The smaller 
banks, were, how’cver, absorbed in the earlier 
part of the centmy into seven or eight large 
banks with constantly increasing branches 
still in existence. In 1844 Sir R. Peel's Bank^ 
Charter Act allowed the Scottish banks then 
issuing notes to continue to do so, provided 
that for every note issued above the average 
issue of the previous year, a corresponding 
amount of specie should bo kept in stock. 

(5) The Bank of Ireland was fstablishcd 
in 1783 by charter in pursuance of a request 
from the Irish Parliament, with the same 
constitution and privileges as the Bank of 


Imglimd. and a capital of £ 600 . 0 ( 10 . incicast-d 
to £1,000,000 in 1N09, and lent to govcni- 
ment at 4 per cent. It was proliil)it( d tjoin 
lending money on mortgiige, and this le- 
strietion was not repealed until 1660. 'I'he 
restrictions on joint-stock banks as to 
paper issues caused such distress in In land, 
that in 1821 government allowcMi the Bank of 
Ireland to increase its capital to £3,000,000, 
while joint-stock banks were to be esffiblished 
beyond fifty miles from Dublin. 

Gilbart, Hiwt. nnd Princi)>(^g of BonKat?, aud 
H'st of B'lnlnRg in ircland; Mnclcod, Thenvii 
and Pia%tice of Baukimj; M'Cidlocli, iXetionury 
0 ^ Oomnn?vff ; Sir H. Pi mel*, Obyerrations on 
Paper; Moleswertb, of Eng. Stntutcr : 

Sand 6 W. and M.; 0.2^1; 3 and 4 Will. l\.. 
c. 98 ; 7 and 8 Viet., c, 32 ; and 25 and 26 Viet., 
c. 89. See also Koiferp, Fiist J/ine Vearf of ihc 
Bank of Englan ). [L. C. S. J 

Bankruptcy Legislation. In the 

English Statute Book almost llie lii>t r(;eog- 
uition of bankrupts as distinguished fioni 
fraudulent debtoi*s is the Act 13 Eliz., c. 7, 
by which the goods of a tnidcr who failed to 
meet his obligjitiohs were to be sold for the 
benefit of his creditors. By Acts passed in 
the fourth and tenth years of Queen Anne, 
bankrupts who had paid a dividend might, 
with the consent of their creditors, obtain 
their discliarge from the Court of Chancery. 
Bankruptcy jurisdiction belonged to the 
Court of Chancery, but by the Act I and 2 
AVill. IV., c. 56, proposed and carritd by 
Lord Brougham, a special Court of Bank- 
ruptcy was established. It provided that 
six commissioners and feur judges should bo 
appointed to try all cases of bankruptcy. 
The commissioners could adjudicate only in 
cases where there was no dispute ; if the 
matter was disputed it was to be referred to a 
judge. By an Act of 1849 fraudulent bank- 
rupts were rendered more cerffiinly liable 
to punishment, and composition by arrange- 
ment made possible. In 1861 the piovisions 
of the Bankruptcy Acts were extended to 
othere besides tmders. The most important 
of the numerous Bankruptcy Acts of the 
nineteenth century is that of 1869, which 
remodelled the Court, and made important 
changes in the law. The commissioners were 
abolished, and there were to be a Cl»ief Judge 
(usually a Vice Chancellor) and a number of' 
registrars. The county courts were consti- 
tuted local bankruptcy courts with an appeal 
to the Chief Judge; The propeity was to be 
placed in the hands of trustees appointed by 
the creditors instead of official assignees, 
and there were provisions by which (ho 
bankrupt could not obtain his discharge, 
except with the consent of a majority of the 
creditors, unless he had paid ton shillings in 
the pound. The Act also provided for 
‘Miquidation by arrangement,” with the con- 
sent of the creditors ; and repealed or con- 
solidated all former enactments on the subject 


of bankruptcv. In 1S83 a m-w HankrupUT 
Act was canied l-V Mr. Clminbcrhun. It 
, n-utc.l seven' i.uiiishinc-nts against friudu- 
l<„t bankrupts, and abolished the 
of tnisUos. substituting for them a u 

olli. ial receivers ai-pointcd by the Board of 
'I'ride In >Scotl<ii»<l bankruptcy was platotl 
,1,: , usal footing l.y tltc Act of lOf • ^ 

is no wuKirate lkmkrui>tcy P> 

" NVill IV e. uG, the Shcnlfs have juris- 

:i„ ,i„„ o, well o,, the Court of In 

1, eland, by an Act of the year 8i2, f'‘'' 

of bankruptcy was assimilated to that of 

Knglaiid. [Dkut.) 

Banneret, or Knight-Bajineret, 
was a .iegree of kiiighthuo.T superior to that 
of knight bachelor. Hann<‘reU were pn\i- 
legc‘d to carry the scpiiire banner instead of 
the pointc-d i.ennon borne by other knights. 
Tlic distinction was originally awarded for 
special bniverv on the battle-held, and the 
ceremony of cutting off the comer of the 
pennon so as to make it a banner was per- 
fonned by tlie king in person standing 
beneath liis own royal banner. Bannerets 
rinkod before all other knights except those 
of the (birter. The dignity was altogether 
uorsonal, and was never herediUry- It has 
been sometimes rotjaided, but erroneously > as 
a nmk of peenijfo inferior to a barony. It 
confeired no riglit to sit in I\irliainent. 11)0 
oixler {jnidually died out»and in modern times 
has become extiiud ; but a knight-banneiet 
was created by (.loorgo III. as late as 1797. 

The uanie is, of course, derived from t»aiiijer ; 
but it was sometimes supposed to be a deriva- 
ti'C or diminutive of barou, and the Latiu form 
taronatuj. occa-sionally occurs in some writers 
aud old Stfite-iMipers. 

Stubbs’s Co>'»l. Hisl.. iii.. chap. xx. ; Seldeu, 
Tides of ilonour, 71*0 — TirJ. 

Bannockburn, The Battle ok (Juno 24, 
Bil l), one of the greatest defeats the Knglish 
ever suffered, was fought near Stirling, on 
the attempt of Edward II. to relieve the 
ca.stle of Stirling, which was being besieged 
by Bobort Bruce. The Scots were far outpum- 
hered by the English troops, who, including a 
large body of Welsh and Irish auxiliaries, may 
have numbered nearly 100,000 men. Bruce, 
however, gained the victory in great part 
by having previously dug holes in the ground 
so as to impede the magnificent cavalry of the 
enemy, and by massing his foot into solid 
3<iuares and circles — a system of receiving 
cavalry hitherto unpractised, except at the 
battles of Ealkirk and Courtrai, where it had 
hocH signally successful. The belief on the 
pail of the English that the camp followers 
of the Scottish army formed part of a ix'sorve 
i^nipleted their discomfituix* ; the rout was 
thorough, and an immense booty fell into the 
victors’ hands. The Scotch generals, in 
addition to Bru''e, who slow in single combat 
Henry do Bobu a, one of the bnivo.st of the 
English knights were Randolph, the king’s 


nenhew Edward Bruce, Walter Stewart, and 
James Douglas; the E«gl‘8h were led by 
Eilward II. in person, and the Earls of 1 em- 
broke and Gloucester. Edward 
escaped being taken prisoner and had to ndc 
at full speed to Linlithgow, hotly pu^ued h> 
Douglas ; his privy seal fell into the hands ot 
the victors. The result of the battle was a 
futile meeting of Scotch and English comims- 
sioners with a view to bunging about a better 
understanding between the two coimtnes. 

ScoticJoimicoa. xii. ; 

Scoflaiid; Bobertsou. 

Kin^s . Olid esp. Barbour s great poem, Bruce. 

Bantam, in Java, was the 8ite of an 
English settlement from 1003 ‘o 1683, in 
which year the English were expelled by the 
Dutch. The place was again in the possession 
of the British from 1811 to 1814. 

Bantry Bay is a deep inlet on the west 
of the county of Cork. Here, on May Ist, 
1689, Chateau Uenard anchored with a r rencli 
fleet and put on shore a quantity of stores. 
Admiral Herbert foUowed lum ; but an 
engagement, claimed as a victory by both 
iiuvties, was all that took place. In Dec., 
1796 a large French fleet of seven sail of tho 
line, three frigates, and seventeen transports, 
sent to aid an Irish rising, anchored here for a 
week. They did not immediately land their 
men, owing to tho absence of General Hochc, 
their commander, who had got sopjirated from 
the squadron ; and subsequently a storm arose 
and drove them hack to France. In 1801, 
the fleet under Admiral Mitchell mutinied 
here. Twenty-two of the ringlwiders in tho 
mutiny were condemned to death at I'orts- 
meuth ill Jan., 1802, but only eleven weio 
executed. 


Baptists, The, are a sect of Rroteshint 
Noneonfonnists who hold that the baptism 
of infants is invalid. On the Continent, at 
the beginning of the sixteenth century, a 
body of men with similar views were known 
to their opponents as the Auabaptista, or re- 
baptisers. They spread over Switzerland, 
Germany, and the Netherlands, but, in con- 
sequence of the violence of their religious 
and social doctrines, were forcibly suppressed 
(about 1535) by tho governments of those 
countries. Some of the Dutch Anabaptists 
fled to England, and were put to death by 
Henry VIll. ; but the true sect never existed 
here in large numbers, and the name was 
vaguely applied to all who insisted on adult 
baptism. The Anabaptists or Baptists suffered 
for their faith under the Tudors, by whom 
their secret conventicles wore forbidden. The 
last of them who was burnt alivo was Weight- 
man, in 1612. During tho next few years 
their views were, in p;!^, adopted by the 
Brownists or Independents, and it is difficult 
lo draw a distinction between tho two sects. 
In 1633 the I’ceuliar or Calvinistic Baptists 
separated from the Independents, and founded 



% church of theii- own, and in 1644 the London ' 
Baptist Churches published a Confession of 
Faith. The story of their persecution after 
the Restoration, and of the gradual removal ; 
of their religious disabilities after the Revolu- 1 
tion, does not differ from that of other dis- i 
senting churches. During the seventeenth 
century the difference's between the Peculiar 
and General Baptists, principally on the , 
doctrine of the Redemption, became wider, 
and in 1770 the latter body became separated 
into the General Baptists’ New and Old 
Connexion. The Scotch Baptists appear to 
have become a recognised body about 1760. 
As each church is complete in itself and the 
form of government is congregational, con- 
siderable differences of opinion prevail among 
the Baptists on minor points. As a rule, neigh- 
bouring churches unite into associations, and 
the Baptist Union of Great Britiiin and | 
Ireland connects them all together. The 
Baptists have displayed much energy in 
mission-work, chiefly in India and the Rist. 

Price, Protestant NonconforinU<j in England ; 
BoKUe aud Beuoett, /fi«t. o/ DissenUrs ; Wilson, 
Htst. of Dissenting Church«; Stoughton, ifist. of 
Briigtm in England. 

Baratariana was the title of some letters 
written in the Dublin journals by Henry 
Flood and his followers in 1767. Barataria 
was Ireland, and Townshend was Sancho ; 
the members of his council were the officers 
of Sancho’s household. ITiese letters created 
much sensation on account of their wit and 
boldness. 

Barbados, one of the Windward Islands, 
is supposed to have been discovered by the 
Portuguese about 1618 ; it was first colonised 
by an English expedition under Sir Oliver 
la^igb, 1605, and in 1624 was granted by 
James I. to Lord Ley, w'ho sent out a number 
of colonists. Shortly afterwarrls the whole of 
the Caribbean Islands was made over to 
Lord Carlisle, and a long dispute ensued as to 
the ownership of Barbados ; the quarrel lasted 
for some years, and frequent collisions between 
the two parties took place in the island. In 
1647 Lord Carlisle granted a lease of the 
island for twenty-one years to Lord Wil- 
loughby, who fortified the island for the 
king, and in 1651 defeated a large Parlia- 
iiicnta^ force which had been sent out 
from England under Admiral Ayscue. Tlie 
Barbadians, however, were shortly after- 
wards compelled to capitulate, though many 
of the leading men subsequently received 
from Charles II. substantial rewards for 
their loj'alty. In 1663 the sovereignty of 
Barbados became vested in the crown, and 
the proprietarj' government was dissolved ; in 
1676 and 1692 slave insurrections broke out, 
but were speedily suppressed. In the next 
century, especially during the administration 
« I>ord Howe (1733 — 35), the condition of the 
Barbadmns was much improved, both sociaUy 
and politicallv, though property in the island 


was almost entirely destroyed by a sc-vere 
h\irricane in 1780. The condition of the 
slaves in Barbados was almost us bad as in 
Jamaica, and in 1826 there was an insurrection, 
which was, however, soon quelled ; the slaves' 
were emanciijatcd in 1834, and the apprentice 
system done away with in 1838. On the 
assumption of the sovereignty of the ii'huul 
by the crown in 1663, a tax of 4j per cent, 
was imposed on all native produce exported. 
This tax proved a great burden upon the 
pknters, and was abolished in 1838. The 
governor of Barbados is govemor-in-chief 
of the Windward Islands ; the administmtion 
is represenhitive, and is vested in a legislative' 
and executive council nominated by the 
governor, and a house of assembly of twenty- 
four members elected by the freeholders. It 
is owing to the opposition of the Barbadians 
that it has hitherto been found impracticable 
to form a federation of the Windwaj-d Island.^, 
as has been done in the Leew’uid Islaiuls. 
Barbados was divided into parishes as early 
as 1C29. 

LigOD, Hist, of Bailxidos; B. Edwards, Hist, 
of the }y'esl Indies; Creasy, Lriiaunic Emta'ir; 
£. M. Hurtin, Brituit Colon{e«. 

BarbonP, John {d. 1395), was the authc r 
of the g^t national Scottish epic, The Itruce. 
Of his life little is known. He was probably 
bom about the year 1316 ; studied at Oxford, 
and became Archdeacon of Aberdeen, Clerk 
of the King’s household, and one (»f tho 
Auditors of the Exchequer in Scotland. The 
Britce extends from the death of Alexander 
III. to the death of King Robert. It is a 
noble epic, full of spirit and vigour, and tine 
chivalrous feeling; and is, moreover, highly 
interesting historically, as being almost tho 
only Scottish authority for this period. 
Barbour also wrote a book of Legends of the 
Saints, and The Brute, dealing with the story 
of Brutus, 

The earliest edition of The Bruce was priuUd 
at Edinbureh in 1570. Tho poem has been care- 
fully edited by Ur. Innes for the Spalding Club 
(1856) : and by Ur. Skeat for tbe Eorly-Euglisb 
Text Society (1875). 

Barbuda, one of the Leeward Islands, 
and cedebrated for the salubrity of its climuto, 
is the property of the Codringtou family, 
who have held it under lease from the crown 
since 1684. 

Barcelona, the chief town of Catalonia, 
played an important part in the Spanish 
Succession War. In 1704 an attempt was 
made upon it by Sir George Rooke, wlio 
landed the Prince of Darmstadt with some 
marines, relying upon co-operation within 
the city. The design, however, was be- 
trayed by some of the conspirators, and 
the prince hastily re-embarkcd. In 1706 
the allies, under the Prince of Darmstadt and 
the Earl of Peterborough, appeared before 
the town. The fortifications w’ero ancient, 
but they had been repaired and strengthened. 
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?in4 tlif imtur.tl advaiitaijvs the town and 
the sti-.n- .astle of -Moiitjuieli were vi-rv 

irr.Mt- I'll'.- foree was wc'-'K- ^‘'‘d 

tlio Spanish auxiliaries showed little dispo^i- 
tion or (ajKK itv for r. i;ular siege opcnitions. 
Alt. v a l.nlniglit the troops prep.-ire<l tx> 
emhark ; hut IN terborough siidd< nlv an- 
nounCi d liis intention of attacking Montjuich. 
Ascending the hill at dawn with 1, JOO men, 
he surprised the garrison and captured the 
fortiv.". Ihe castle of B-ircelona, now ex- 
p .sed to a tiro from tin- hill, soon suiren- 
d. red, aiul on Oct. 3id the town Capitulated. 
'I'lie .Vrehduke ('harles was besieged in Harce- 
l.)tia in iTtH). liv a Heel under the Count of 
Toulouse, and ail army of 20,000 men under 
M ii shal Tesse. Sir John Leake, with thirty 
ships, came to the relief of the town, but 
hesitated to attack the French H<;ot till Peti r- 
borough, who had put off in an open boat, 
arrived on boar<l his ship with instructions to 
su[H rsede him. Tlie French army retire<l, 
and the Meet followed its example. After 
the IViee of Utrecht the Citalans refused to 
surrender Barcelona to Philip of Anjou; but 
th ■ p!a«-e was captured by the l)uko of 
Berwick in Sept., 17U. In the Peninsular 
War, Barcelona was occupied hy the French, 
Feh. 13. ISOS. In March, 1809, an attempt 
on it was made by Lord Collingwood, in 
conjunction with the Catalan levies ami 
Somatenes; but the French continued to hold 
it till the cud of the war. 

Barclay, Wilm.im (A, P1.54G, rf. 1608), a 
Scotchman hy birth, after serving many years 
in France, came to England in 1603, and was 
well received by .lames I. Ho had (luarrelled 
with the .Tesuits, and, though still remaining 
a Iloman Catholic, was strongly opposed to 
the tcmponil power of the Pope. Ho had 
also written a work in favour of extreme 
views of royal authority, which recommended 
him to .Iatne.s I. His Catholicism, however, 
prevented liis preferment, and after spending 
two years in England ho returned to France 
just ' before his death. His controversy 
with Bellarmine respecting the Papal power 
e irned him considerable fame, and his views 
a.s to the limits of the Pope’s authority 
were adopted hy a largo number of English 
Citholics. In jtolitics he was .a vigorous 
uplmlder of extreme monarchi&il principles. 

Barclay's chief works are Dc /Ifijno et itrgali 

Buohannnum, $tc„ aii<l I)i 
PMcstiite PajKr, j^rintcMl to^otber at Hauover, 
1617. See Locke, on Government. 

Bardolf, Thoma.s, LoHD(i. 1367, rf. H08), 
was one of the nobles who joined Henry of 
Linc;ister in 1399, but ho subsequently es- 
poused the cause of the Percies, and joined 
in the plot to put the Flarl of March on the 
throne. Ho fled to Scotland in 1405, and in 
1408 took up arms in Yorkshire against the 
king, and was mortally wounded at Bramham 
Moor. 


Bards. [Hiains.] 

Barebones’ Parliament (July 4th 
to Dec. 12th, 16.)3) wastlie nickname given 
to the A-'v.^einblv summoned by Cromwell 
and the council of oflicers after the expulsion 
of the Itump (q.v.). It derived its name 
a ciTlain l^-aise-Ouil liavbon, or Bare- 
boiu* 5 <, a leatherselb r of Fleet Street, wlio 
took a somewhat prominent iKirt as a 
of this Assembly, It consisted of UJ 
persons summoned as repreSenUilivcs— L-- 
li.r England (including 7 for Umdon), G for 
Wales. 5 for Scotlaml, and 6 for Ireland — 
who well' chosen bv Cromwell and bis oflicei'S 
from lists of persons “faithful, fearing God, 
and hating covetousness,” furnished to them 
bv the various chun lies. Amongst them were 
Blake. Montague. Monk. Ashley Cooper, and 
other men of position and influence. They be- 
■mn bv electingCroniwcll and four other oflicer.s 
To be members of their body. They set to work 
to reform the adininistnition of the law, i*o- 
laxed imprisonment for debt, i>assed u Civil 
Marriage Act, eotiimeneed the eodifieation of 
the law an<l began the pi-ocoss of abolishing 
the Court of Chaneery. They diuidcd to 
abolish the power of imtrons to present to 
benetii-es, and the institution of tithes. These 
resolutions, especially tlic latter, would have 
rendeiTil the existence of a State Church 
impossible, and Ci'omwell and the country- 
at large were not preiwred to go so fnr. 

A sudden stroke solved the difficulty. On 
Deo. Pith Sydenham, one of the members, 
having mustered his friends before many of 
the other party had arrived, suddenly pro- 
poseil, with the concurrence of the Speaker, 
that the Parliament (which lie described as 
useless and injurious to the Commonwealth) 
should resign its power into the hands of 
Cromwell. This motion was at once carried, 
and those who dissented were expelle<l by a 
company of soldiers under Colonel Goft'o and 
Major ^^^lite. The “sober men” of that 
meeting, as Cromwell called them, resigned 
their power into his hands. Ho accused the 
other jwirtv of an intention “ to set up th»* 
judicial law of Moses,” and to abolish all 
magistracy and ministry as nnti-christian. 
Some lii.storians, objecting to the somewhat 
ludicrous title of Barebones’ Paidinment, have 
called this Assembly “ The Littlo Parlio.- 
ment,” while others prefer to stylo it “ The 
Assembly of Nominees.” It has been do- 
scribc'd as an assembly of obscure fanatics, 
but Whitelocke says that “many of this 
assembly ” were “ persons of fortune and 
knowledge.” 

Wbitetocke, ifemonaU; Ludlow, Jflemoi'rs,' 
Ranke, Hi*t. o/£ng. ; Guizot, Cromtcril ; Carlyle, 
CVomircll ; Mossou, Li/« of Milton, vol. v. 

Barillon, French ambassador in England 
(1677 — 1688), was employed bj’ Louis XIV. to 
keep Charles TI. .and James II. in dependence 
upon France, or, at any rate, inactive in 



European politics. With this object he 
fomented the quarrel between the court and 
the country party, writing to his master in 
1687, “It may be held as an indubitable 
maxim that agreement between the King of 
England and his Parliament is not for the 
interest of your Majesty.” When early in 
1688 the national opposition seemed likely to 
endanger James's position, it was Barillon 
who advised the bringing over of Irish 
troops. Yet he allowed himself to be duped 
by Sunderland’s assm-ances ; and it was for 
this reason that, after ho had been obliged to 
leave England by William, he was not ap- 
pointed to attend James in Ireland. 

Eaiike, Htsf. 0 / Eng., vol. iv. Extracts from 
Barill^n's repoi^ are translated in Dalryim)le, 
ifemetra 0 / Great Dri'ain, and are given in Fox, 
Hut. 0 / James il,, appendix. 

Barkham, Joh.v {b. 1572, d. 1642), his- 
torian, herald, and antiquary, assisted Speed 
in his work, 3'he Ilistori/ of Great liritain, and 
wrote the greater portion of Guillim’s Display 
of Heraldry. 

Barking Abkey one of the oldest 
and richest nunneries in England. It was 
said to have been founded by St. Erkenwald, 
Bishop of London, and after being sacked by 
the Danes in 870 was restored by Edgar, 
The revenues of the convent were very large, 
and the abbess, holding more than thirteen 
knights* fees and a half, held her lands from 
the crotvn as a barony. The nuns were of 
the Benedictine order, and after 1200 exer- 
cised the right of electing their own abbess. 
Tlie convent was surrendered to Henr)' VIII. 
in 1539. 

Lysons, Environs of London, iv. ; Morant, 
History of Estes. 

Barkstead, John {d. 1662), a gold- 
smith in the Strand, served in the City 
train bands, and subsequently obtained a 
colonelcy in the Parliamentary army. He 
took part in the king’s trial, and was one of 
those who signed the death-warrant. Sub- 
sequently ho became Lieutenant of the 
Tower and Steward of the Household to the 
Protector. At the Restoration he fled to the 
Continent, but was betrayed, brought back, 
and o.\ecuted at Tyburn. 

BarloWf Sir Georob (5. 1762, d. 1846), 
a civil servant of the Bengal establishment, 
by meritorious service of twenty-eight years 
obtained a seat in the Council, under Lord 
Wellesley. His industry and official experi- 
ence were great, but he was unequal to the re- 
sponsibilities of empire. On the death of 
Lord Cornwallis, the government of India 
was temporarily (1805—1807) in Sir George 
Barlow’s hands. The result of his determined 
non-intervention- policy was the restoration 
to Scindiah and Holkar of many of the ad- 
vantages which England had gained by the 
ftlahratta Wars. He was a great opponent 
of missionary enterprise in India, and caused 


the Company to assume the whole m.-inage- 
ment of the temple of Juggernaut. inclu<ling 
the three hundred dancing girls. In sjiite of 
the favour of the Diroctoi-s, Sir Georg*- was 
not appointed Goveinor-tioiunil, but w.-is 
nominated Governor of Madnis in 1807. 
His want of tact made him vi-ry unpopular 
in this position, and he was involved in bitter 
disputes with his subordinates. His obstinacy 
and \iolence did much to produce tlie iladi-as 
mutiny, but he displayed much firmness while 
it Listed. The result of the mutiny was his 
recall in 1811. 

Malcolm, Polit. of /luh'a ; Mill, Jlt-sl. of 

India. 

Barnard Castle, in Durh.-im, was occu- 
pied by the Royalists under Sir George Bowes 
during the Northern rebellion of 1569. It 
was subsequently taken by the rebels under 
the Earl of Westmoreland in the course of 
the same episode. 

Barnard, Sir .Iohn (5. 1685, d. 1764), was 
an eminent London merchant who became 
Lord ilayor in 1757. He ssit for London 
from 1722 to 1758. He was a vigorous oppo- 
nent of Sir Robert Walpole’s, and in 1733 
attacked that minister’s sinking fund and 
the excise scheme, which he declared “ could 
not, even by malice itself, be represented as 
worse than it really w’as.” In 1737 he 
introduced a Bill (which was rejected) 
to lower the interest of the National Debt by 
borrowing money at three per cent, to redeem 
the annuities for which a higher rate was 
being paid. In 1742 he declined to attend 
the secret committee appointed to inquire 
into Walpole’s administration. Heattemjded, 
but without succes}*, to modenilo the outcry 
raised against Admiral Byng. He was a man 
of high character, and was much respected 
by all parties. 

Coxe, 1KaIpol«; Stanliope, Jfuf. 0 / £ 119 . 

Bamot. The Battle of (1471), was fought 
between Edward IV. and the Earl of War- 
wick and the Lanca-strians. On Jlarch 14th 
Edward landed at Ravenspur and marched 
towards London, no attempt being made to 
check him. Having been welcomed by the 
citizens of London, Edward, learning that 
Warwick was posted at Barnet, marched out 
to meet him, and drew up his army on Hadley 
Green. The fight commenced at five o'clock 
in the morning of April 14, which that year 
was Blaster Day. Tho Lancastrian right wing 
under Lord Oxford was at first victorious, and 
drove in Edward’s loft ; but a heavy fog 
occasioned them to mistake a part of their 
own army for the Yorkist force ; confusioR 
ensued, of which Edward took advantage to 
retrieve the fortune of the day. After very 
severe fighting, in which no quarter was 
given on either side, the Yorkists were 
completely xnctorious, and Warwick and h»a 
brother Montagu were slain. It is impossible 
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t()j;iv(; am' aiithontic st ttrrncnt of the num- 
bers or thr losses on cither side. 

Wark worth. fTiro^ic/r, voK ri., ISsCj (Canuiou 
Soc.); Gvuilcmans MiUj lOa , \ Ihston* oj 

the Ariival oj Edxr^rd / T. iCanideu Soc.) ; 
Archtroloijxn, vol xiix. ; and osp. Tyr^n^nettons 
of l.ond, and Middlescj: .Ircivtrolo'?. Sec., vol. vi,, 

18K5. 


Baroda Commission, The (l^';*)- 
T)ir‘ (iuirow.'ir, Mulhur Kuo, was in this 
\(‘ar uc<us.-.l of att«nnptiiip: to poison the 
liesi.h-nt, Colonel I’hayrt-. He was tried by 
:i mixed coiiunissitm of three Lnglish and 
thr«e natives. 'I'ho comiiiission failed to 
eonu? to nnv satisfactory conclusion, as the 
Knelish members considered the case i)i-oved. 
whde the natives thouftht the i har^fe had not 
been siih.<tantiated. Lord Noithhixiok, the 
( Jovi rnor-tJem ril. howevi-r, held the former 
opinion. The tJuieowar was therefore 
«lepose<l hv proi lamation of the \ iceroy, and 
his \vid(jw alloweil to adopt an heir. 


Baron. The history of the word Karon is 
one of those casos in whieh questions hotly 
«iisput<'d may bo virtually settled by strict 
discrimination of the tneaninj' of a name. 
'Fhe word, whieh ori^finally meant "man” 
or " freeman,’’ has now come to mean the 
simplest ^r.ide of the jH'eiAjfo. Between 
these extreme points, it passes thixm^h im- 
portant altcT.itions of meaninj'. The word 
first occuis in Kn^laml after the Norman 
Conquest. When William the Conqueror’s 
" hiirons ” are spoken of. it is quite ch ar that 
this means all who held lands directly of him 
—that is. of course, if they held by mili- 
tary service. In this larj^e body of chief 
tenants — some 1,400 in number, including 
ecch'siastics — there was natunilly from the 
lir,st a tendency to a jiractieal division 
between the great lord, who had knights 
holding under him, and the simple knight, 
who belli hut his own small esbito. But it is 
unnc!cess5irv to sav with Madox that this was 
also a clear legal distinction, " an original 
diffirence between tenure by barony and 
tenure by knight service;” and it would bo 
impossible ns yet to fiml any principle on 
which to base such a legal distinction. But 
already, under Henry I., the practical dis- 
tinction had become accentuated, and it soon 
caini- to bi* the custom that the greater "baron 
of the king” should treat for payment of his 
relii'f and aids directly with the king, instead 
of jxiying through the sherilf ; that on the 
nttes becoming fixed his relief should bo 
lOU marks, while ordinary chief tenants paid 
lOO.s.; similarly, that he should lead his own 
tenants to the host, while the other served 
under the .shevift’s banner: that he should 
be amerced by his equals in the King's 
Court, not by the sheriff ; and, most decisive 


of all, that he was summoned propria itomiue 
by a special writ, not, like the " lesser barons,” 
by a general writ to the sheriff for each 
sldxo. Fiom the biography of Beekot and 


the Ltiologux de Scacenrio, we see that 
this last distinction was recognised and 
customary early in Henry II. ’a reign; while 
in Magna Cliaita it is claimed and conceilcd 
in the Article 14, which de.als with the mode 
of convoking the Great Council ; and it is 
acted on thereafter, even though this article 
was dropped in the biter re-issues of the 
Charter. The gieater barons had, in one 
sense, a qualification by tenure: they would 
all be holders of a barony, not (that is) 
a definite number of knights' fees, as w’as 
sometimes stated — for some bai-onies consisted 
of no iiioix* than one or two such —but holders 
of some group of knights’ fees which had at 
the Conquest been endowed with such a 
special ehanicter, or hail since come to bo 
so regJirded ; and in this si-nso the word is 
used in the Constitutions of Clarendon, and 
as early as Henry I.’s Charter. These lead- 
ing landowners, with the carls, could not 
well ho left unsummoiied. But outside this 
inner necessary body, the king had a wide 
circle of holders of baronies out of whom to 
select those whom he should by his writ call 
to special attendance in host or in council. 
And heri! a further exclusion went on. For 
thi'oiigliout the reigns of Henrj- III. and 
Edward I,, special summonses to the host 
were sent to more than 100 barons ; while to 
I'klward I. 'a Parliaments the number so called 
was hardly half as great. And even so, 
many of those who were called wore not 
holders of baronies, but of much smaller 
estiites; many, too, were called only occa- 
sionally. Here, then, is to be seen Edward’s 
sleaily design of " eliminating the doctrine of 
tenure from the region of government.” The 
reluctance of all but the greatest lords to 
attend co-openited in this direction ; and 
" Edward I. is the creator of the House of 
liOrds almost as truly as of the House of 
Commons,” in the sense that to him was due 
the smullnes.s of its iiumbci's, the selection (to 
a great extent) of its members, and the final 
establishment of the principle that it is con- 
stituted by writ of summons, not by tenure. 
Nor would it be against the desires of the great 
barons themselves to see the substitution of 
summons for tenure as the qualification. 
For mere tenuro-in-chief, if accepted, might 
have flooded the House with the lessor ch’of 
tenants, and have brought into it any mere 
purchaser of a baronial estate. During tho 
aimc norioil the "lesser barons” had gnidually 
ceased to attend as barons, and merged into 
the mass of the county freeholders, whom 
they inspired with their high spirit and 
tniditions of constitutional resistance, and to 

whom they acted as leadei'S in shire moot and 

% 

in national Parliament. Under the policy of 
Edward I. and the operation of his statute 
Quia Kmptorrs, and with the introduction of 
the new idea — reprosenhition for all below 
, baronial rank, whether ehief tenants or not— 
! tenure-in-chief lost its constitutional value, 
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and the separation of chief tenants into barons 
and knights, or nobles and gentry, was ac- 
complished. To complete this, it was only 
required tliat the right to receive the specctl 
summons should be regarded as hereditary ; 
and this too, as a legal principle, dates from 
Edward I.’s reign. A further limitation in 
the sense of the word baron was effected wlvcn 
the crown created barons by letters patent, 
first in 1387 ; but the instances are very rare 
till the close of lleniy* YII.’s reign. In these 
[Mtents the right is limited, as a rule, to heirs 
male, while the older baronies, by writ of sum- 
mons, could descend through females (so Sir 
John Oldcastle became Lord Cobham in right 
of his wife). The mere personal summons, 
not inheritable, continued under Ljancastrian 
kings, but definitely ceased under the Tudors. 
The attempt to cre.ate a life peerage was 
disallowed as obsolete in the Wensleydalo 
case, 185G. Since the Earl of Bristol’s 
case iu 1626 the receipt of such a writ is 
an inherited right which cannot be denied. 
Thus, out of the great mass of “barons” of 
the Conquest, the leadiug families were 
gradually selected (as it were) by the crown. 
These families have long since disappeared; 
the crown has supplied their place with a 
body four times as numerous ; but this body 
has now a right with which the crown can 
no longer interfere. . When the kings of the 
fourteenth century introduced new grades 
(duke, marquis, riscount) beside the old 
bironial body of earls and barons proper, the 
word baron sank to its narrowest meaning — 
that which it now' bears, a peer who sits by 
no higher title. The bishops, till the Kefor- 
mation, sat both in their Old English character 
and in their new character as barons. But 
Henry YlII.'s new sees had no baronies 
attached. The number of abbots who sat 
had fallen from 100 or more in the thirteenth 
century to a fixed number of 27 under 
Edward III. ; those who could claim that 
they did not owe the service of a whole barony 
were glad to be excused. At the Reformation, 
w’hcn the abbots were excluded, the balance 
of numbers, for the first time, was left with 
the lay lords. 

The political history of the baronage may 
be brioflv summed up in three periods: — (1) 
The feudal baronage, whose policy was the 
weakening of the central power, and whose 
alliances and habits were those of Normans, 
was nearly eliminated by forfeiture before 
3[agna Charta. The last great baron of this 
type may be found in Ranulf, Earl of Chester,^ 
who diei in 1232. The dispersed character 
of their estates, the vigorous resistance of the 
Old English spirit, the strong arm of the 
Norman king, made this feudal class less 
fomidable than it proved on the Continent. 
(2) On its ruins had been rising the new 
families of the ministers rewarded by Henry I. 
and Henry II., out of which was formed the 
national baronage which Mok the lead in 


winning the Chartt r, which defeatoil Henry 
111. 's plan of personal government, and which 
finally secured from Edward I. the results of 
a struggle of a century. Their typical 
representsitive is Kicluird, Earl Mai-«hal in 
Henry III.’s reign. (3) As the great fiefs 
began to fall in to the crown, and as tin* 
constitutional leadership passe«i on to the 
knights, the baronage turns from national 
aims to dynastic partisanship, family ag- 
grandisement, and the ostentation of chivalry. 
The people are still only too ready to believe 
in and to accept them as champions. But 
they become more and more a narrow class, 
bound up with one or other of the two royal 
houses ; and they are left alone at last to 
fight out the Wars of the Roses by the aid 
of their own retainers, and to be almost 
extenninated in the struggle. \ et when 
they were gone, and the Church was power- 
less in its anti-mitional Romanism, the nation 
was helpless at the feet of the new despotisin. 
For England still required its nobles, and in 
their worst phases tliey had played a necessary 
part on the political stage. Even the selfish 
factiousness of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
century nobility had been obliged to adopt 
national grievances for its faction cries ; the 
traditions of noble leadership had been found 
still to have invaluable strength for the 
purposis of the Hundred Years’ War; ami 
for the rest, the nobles, busy with place- 
hunting and court intrigues, left sjwcc for 
the silent growth of literature, of commeico, 
and of municipal life. 

The gre.'tt barons may be roughly rockonid 
at 400 in Domesday, nearly half of whom 
held estates in two or more counties. The 
number of lesser barons was rather smaller. 
By the thirteenth century both classes have 
decreased in numbers, but the former liavo 
increased the avemgo size of their estates. 
By the end of the next century the baronial 
body has sunk to something less limn 100 
families, still holding, however, a vast pro- 
portion of the land of England. Soon alter, 
the two representative estules of clorg)’ and 
the Commons had risen up to share ^'ith 
them the functions of legislation. The 
baronial body retained separate and inde- 
pendent privileges. They constituted^ a 
great part of the standing council, which 
took upon itself the administration when 
the king was a minor. They held with 
the king the supreme judiciiil power, both 
original and appellate. They could be 
judged only by their brother peers. Till 
nearly the Yorkist period they wero called 
to give counsel and consent for legislation, 
while the Commons only had the right of 
petition. For general administration 
were called to “ treat and give counsel ; the 
Commons only “ to execute and consent.” 


Selden. Tities of Honour; Madox, Bar/'nm 
j4nglici; Duflrdnle, Baronage of »* 

H. Nicolas. Historic Peera-je; Lords Be}M)rt» on 
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the Di-initu of I'rer. Ift25— .<> an<l csn. ii , 

l>t. 1 ; Hftliivni, Mi'lUli' A'jc.-i ; Stubbs, Jli.-f., 

T..iKsi’rn; Gucist. r<mr(ibiin-jn-fc/(<. i. bX'-M**. 

* [A. L. S.] 

Baronets "’cro first created by James I. 
in 1011. when, beinc: in want of inonev for 
the support t»f the army in I'lster, he olfeied 
the title of baronet to all “who would pay 
into the Kxehecpier ^l.USO. in tl>r<o annual 

I. avnxnts. boinj? the sum retiuired for the 
i.av of a hundred foot soldi.rs for three 
vo-ars." In Ireliind baronets were instituted 
in 1()2(), an.l in Scotland by Charles I. in 
lG2j, and i'alled baronets of Nova Seotia, 
because it was orii^inally inteinleil to establish 
them foi' the eneoiini^ement of the settling of 
Nova Sditia. The principle of this dignity 
was to ^'ive rank, precedence, and title without 
I)rivile‘?e. A baronet was to remain a com- 
moner, but his title (unlike that of a kniKht) 
was to be hen-ditary. Since the time of Charles 

II. it ha.s been usual to remit the payment 
due to the crown on creation of a barcmetcy. 
It was intended that the number of 
baroni'ts should be limited to 2( 0. but the 
number was exceeded even before the deiith 
of .Iam(‘S I. 


Barons’ War, The. The first distinct 
appeal to arms of this war was made in 1263 
by Simon Montfort, Earl of Leicester. 
Five yeai-s before, the incurable misrule of 
lliuiry in. hud provoked the more public- 
spirited of his barons to place him under the 
control of a commission of reform, and then 
of a council ; from this c-ontrol he had now 
been for thi-ee years struRglinjr to free him- 
s<df, but with little success. The situation 
prow daily more distracted ; England had two 
rival ^rovemrnents, the kin" and the llaronial , 
(’ouncil, each claimin" obedience, and for- 
bidtlin" what the other commanded. tVom 
time to time ofTorta had been made to arninf^o 
the ])oints in ilispute, but in vain. Of these I 
points (ho principal were : the observance by i 
llie king of the Provisions of Oxford, the 
right of holding the royal castles, the power 
of appointing and removing the state otficials 
an«l counsellors, and the extdnsion of all I 
foreigners from places of trust and profit. Not [ 
one of these demands of the barons could 
Henry be brought to loyally concede. Acconl- 
ingly, in Juno, 1263. the smothered disgust of 
the barons burst into open war. Ihit the Ciim- 
paign liad barely begun when Henry’s astute 
brother Richard, King of the Romans, inter- 
posed and patched up a kind of reconciliation. 
Some months of troubled peace followed, which 
both parties spent in diligent search after the 
means of getting a lasting peace. In Decem- 
ber th«‘y agreed to submit their quarrel to 
Louis IX. of France (St. Louis); and the 
chief men of both sides swore solemnly to 
abide by his decision, whatever it might be. 
At Amiens, in Jan., 1264, St. Louis heard the 
case that the king in person and the barons laid 
before him, and gave judgment. This was in 


favour of the kins on evr ry one of the points 
specified above, though the “ liberties, statutes, 
and laudable customs of (he realm of England 
that were before the time of the Provisions ” 
were left intact. [Amiens, Misk of.] Not- 
withsbinding their oaths, the earl and his 
party ca.'^ily foun«l an excuse that satisfied 
their consciences for refusing to be bound 
by this decision. AVar was now entered upon 
in earnest ; and in March the Imstile armies 
were lying within a few miles of each 
other— the king’s at Oxford, the carl's 
at Bnickley. Here a last attempt at a 
pacification proved fruitles.s. Then the com- 
batants parted, the king marching to take 
Northampton and Nottingham, the barons to 
ad<i the army of the Londoners t<) their osyn, 
and to lay siege to Rochester. 'J’his ojieralion 
brought on the battle that decided the cam- 
juiign. For the king, alarmed for Rochester, 
huriied to its relief, and finding the siege 
raised on his arrival, went on to the reduction 
of the C’inijue Ports. De Moiitfort cautiously 
followed, and on reaching Fletching learned 
that the roval army was but ten miles off, in 
and aroum) the town and Cluniae Priory of 
I>ewes. Thither, on May 14, ho led hia 
fullowors, full of ndigious enthusiasm and 
jiatriotic ardour, along the slopes of the bush- 
h-ss downs, and, almost with sunrise, burst in 
uiion the half-prepareil Royalists. The fiery 
onset of Prince Edwanl routed and made havoc 
of the carl's left wing, whore the I./ondoncrs 
foucht, hut only ren<len-d the baronial victory 
more sure. Carried oft' the field by his fury, 
Edward left his father and uncle to be crushed 
by the right and centre of the attacking 
force. Next day the two kings, Edwarii 
himself, and his cousin Henry, were prisoners 
in the earl’s liitnds. Do Montfort was 
now master of king and kingdom. Ho 
strove hard to effect a settlement ; called a 
Parliament of the imperfect type then in use ; 
drew up a new scheme of government ; and 
was diligent in framing measures of reform. 
At the end of the year he took tho step that 
has made him immortal : ho summoned in 
Henry’s name a national assembly that was the 
first to contain all tlic elements of a full Parlia- 
ment, duly chosen citizens and burgesses, as 
well as knights of the shire, barons, abbots, 
and bishops. This body began its sittings at 
London in January, 1266 ; and did its best to 
strengthen tho position of its creator. But 
this position was already undermined. Tho 
baronial party had split into sections, one of 
which, under Gilbert. Ea>l of Gloucester, 
openly thwarted Earl Simon’s designs, and at 
last broke away from tho old leader altogether. 
The end came .swiftly on. While De Montfort 
was suppressing disturbances in South Wales, 
Edward escaped from his guards, gathered, 
round him his father’s friends and De Mont- 
fort’s foes, and by rapid marches secured the 
line of the Severn. Early in August, however, 
the slow moving carl had forced a passage 
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across this barrier, and, with the king still in 
his possession, had reached Evesham, hoping 
to meet his son Simon, who was leading the 
levies of the south and east to join him. With 
this object, on Aug. 4, 1265, he was starting 
from Evesham when he wats caught by his 
active opponent, who had shortly before 
suddenly fallen upon and destroyed the 
younger Simon’s force at Kenilworth. By 
wise and well-executed dispositions he now 
enclosed the old warrior on every side ; and 
after a stubborn contest, the great earl and 
his bravest followei-s jK*rishcd, fighting des- 
perately. Yet the war lingered for two years 
longer. The liarshncss of the victors, who 
pronou.iccd the lands of the rebels forfeit, 
drove the vanquished to despair. The siege 
of Kenilworth was prolonged till late in 1266: 
and at Axholm, in Lincolnshire, another 
obstinate band of outhiws held out stiffly 
against the assaults of Edward. At length 
Axholm w’as taken ; and by this time expe- 
rience had taught its captor moderation. In 
the l)ictum of Keniltcorth he oflFered milder 
terms to the defendci's of the castle ; and it 
surrendered at last (Dec., 1266). In the 
meantime others of “the Disinherited” had 
seized Ely, and one more siege became ncces- 
Sfiry. This lasted till the summer of 1267, 
when Edward forced his way into the place, 
and thus ended the Barons* War. [Moxx- 
FOUT, Simon de.] 

W. H. Bloauw, The Bnroii*’ iror; Pauli, Li/e 
of Simon de Montfori ; Protliero, Life of Simon 
CM ilonifort; Stubbs, Couat. Hist., ch. ziv. 

[J. K.] 

Barosa) The Battle of (March 5, 
1811), was fought between the English and 
Spaniards, and the French, during the Penin- 
sular War, General Graham, who had been 
blockaded through the winter in Cadiz, learn- 
ing that Soult had marched to Badajos, 
resolved to rid himself of Victor’s besieging 
force. To effect this purpose he embarked 
12,000 men, who landed atTarifa, in the rear 
of the French. But with an ill-timed modesty 
Graham gave up the chief command to La 
Pena, the Spanisli general, who systematically 
neglected his advice. The low ridge of Barosa 
was the key both to offensive and defensive 
movements, and Graham was very anxious to 
hold it ; but La Pena ordered him to march 
through a thick wood to Bermeja, and left the 
heights of Barosa crowded with baggage and 
defended only by a wholly inadequate force. 
Victor no sooner saw Graham’s corps enter the 
wood than he attacked and took Barosa, cut- 
ting off a Spanish division which w'as on its 
march. Graham, on hearing of Victor’s tactics, 
at once facc‘d about, and, marching back to the 
plain, without a moment's hesitation resolved 
to attack, although the key of the field of 
battle was already in the enemy’s possession. 
He accordingly despatched one body of troops 
to attack Laval, who was on the flank, while 
Brown and £)i^e attacked the heights. “ The 


English bore strongly onward, and their in- 
cessant slaughtering fire forced the Enmch 
from the hill with the loss of three guns and 
many brave soldiers.’’ Victor was soon in full 
retreat, and the British, having been twenty- 
four hours under arms without food, wen- 
too exhausted to pursue. In the mciintime 
La Pena looked idly on, so that the remains 
of the French army, retrciiting in the giealest 
disorder, were allowed to escape. 

Napier, Peninaular K^ar; A. M. Deluvoyc, 
Life of Lord Lynedoch; Alisou, lint, of Kuroyc, 
ix. 53S. 

Barrackpore, an imporbnit milibiry 
station in Lower Bengal, fifteen miles from 
Calcutta, was the place where, during the 
First BuiTuese War (q-v.) the 47th Native 
Kegiment, who were ordered for service, pre- 
sented a memorial (Oct., 1824), setting forth 
the extreme difticulty of procuring CJittle, and 
begging to be relieved of the burden of pro- 
viding means of conveyance. The sepoys 
were informed that they would receive no 
assistance. On Xov. 1st the 47th broke out 
into open mutiny, and refused to fall in at 
the word. After vainly endeavouring to 
reason with them, the Commander-in-chief 
ordered up several European regiments and a 
detachment of horse artillery. The sepoys 
were ordered to march at once, or ground 
arms : on their refusal a volley was discharged 
on them by the artillery, and the European 
regiments fell on them. The slaughter was 
very great. The ringleaders were subse- 
quently tried by court-martial and executed ; 
and others were sentenced to hard labour in 
irons. It w’as at Barruckpore that the first 
mutinous demonstrations took place during the 
Sepoy rebellion of 18.57. In February of that 
year the native troops quartered at this jdaco 
refused to bite the ends of their cartridges. 
On Mar. 29 the 34th Native Infantry muti- 
nied; it was disbanded May 5, the 10th 
Native Infantry ha\'mg been pi-eviously dis- 
banded Mar. 31. 

Ka\e, Sepoy War, i. 266 teq. 

Barr4, Isaac (A. 1726, rf. 1802), in 1746 
entered the army, and served in Flandei'S and 
Canada. In 1759, he w’as present, and 
severely wounded, at the storming of the 
heights of Abraham. In 1761, Ix)rd Shel- 
burne gave his vacated scat for Chipping 
Wycombe to Burre. Two days after taking 
his seat, he made a most violent attack 
on Pitt. He strongly supported Bute’s 
jfovcrnaient in the debates on the Peace of 
Paris in 1762, and was rewarded for his ser- 
vices by being appointed Adjutant-Oeneral 
to the British Forces, and soon afterwards 
Governor of Stirling Castle. But on the retire- 
ment of Lord Shelburne from the Board of 
Trade, Barre voted in opposition to the Gren- 
yiUe ministrj’ in reference to tlie prosecution 
of Wilkes for libel, and was summarily dis- 
missed from his mUiUry appointments and 
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rc(lun<l to !»;ilf-pay in Doc., 1763. Ho con- 
tinued stK-nuousiv to opi)oso the ministry in 
(heir action with icpard to Wilkesand pcmi-al 
warnints, and his ability as a debater became 
more and more consideuous. On the intro- 
duetion of the Stamp Act in 176.'>. h.- was one 
of th(j two or thivo vvho spoke 

apairist the Act. and that with prreat rcsiTve 
and reinarkiible temper.’ He was a tirin 
sni.pi.rter of the policy of tlie Hockinpham 
po\a-rnuient, and on I’itt s takinp oflice in 
T7dG he received a minor appointment, ibil 
in Drt.. 176S, he retind with Lord Shel- 
burne, on account of difterenoes with the 
Duke of (;nifton. whom he forthwith attacked 
in Parliament. Durinp tin- hmp period of 
Lord North's administmtion Harre was out of 
..nice, and was especially active in advocating 
the cause of the r<‘volted colonies in America, 
.ind lh«‘ ripht of Wilkes to his seat. IiWhe 
s-eoml Kockinph.am administration in 17S2, 
Uarre was apin>inted Treasurer of the Navy ; 
Imt while Ilurkc was proposinp his Economieal 
Ih forms, ami before the contemplat<‘d enact- 
ments could have come to his knowledge, Ikin-e 
accept isl an enormon.s pension of t;3,200 a year, 
whiidi, however, he was subseituently indui cd 
to resipn in return for the clerkship of the I’idls. 
It has been attcm]»ted to identify Harre with the 
author of the Litttva of Jtiuiiii^; but theassiT- 
lion rests on no sufticicntevid< nce. Theclosing 
days «*f Darre, like those of his old adversary, 
Lord North, were darkened by blindness. 

Walpole, .VcmoiM o/ flic Kciifn 0/ (ieyr-je III.; 
Staiihoiio. Hist, of Eng. i Trevelyan, Early Tears 
of V. J. Fox; BrittoD, Jttnins Elncidatcd. 

Gkuali) de. [Giualdvs Cam- 
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Barrier Treaty. The (1715). The 
proiocl of giving the States-Gcncral a 
’•barrier’' against Fr.mee by means of a lino 
of fortresses along the frontier had been raise<l 
in the (irand Alliance negotiations of 1701, 
and again in 1703, hut was defeated by 
the ho>tililyof Austria. In 1709, however, a 
treaty was coiieluded between England and 
Holland, by which the former bound herself 
to obtain for the Dutch the right of supply- 
ing garrisons for the Flemish fortresses, in- 
cluding "^'iircs, Jleiiin, Lille, Toumai, Conde, 
Valencieniu s, Charleroi, Namur, Darnm, and 
Denderm<>nde. The treaty was signed by 
'J'ownsheiid on the part of England, as Marl- 
horough refused to be a ])arty to it. The 
ammgements were reused and considerably 
uliereii, much to the disiidvuntage of the 
Dutch, by a second aprreement which was 
come to in 1713, in which the numlK'r of 
barrier fortresses was greatly curt:»iled. The 
trcjity was. however, not fiefinitively signed 
till Nov. 1.5, 1715. The chief provisions 
wore that the Low Countries were guaranteed 
to the house of Austria, and were not to be 
alienated on any conditions whatsoever. 
The Dutch were to garrison Namur, Tournai, 


Menin, Fumes, Wameton. Ypres, and 
Knoque ; and Dendermonde was to be 
garrisoned jointly by Dutch and Auatrmn 
troops. The Dutch were very dissatished 
at this curtailment in the number of towns 
Celled to them, and still more so at the coin- 
mereial stipulations by whiidi England was 
put on the siine footing with Holland, as 
regards the commerce of the Ilelgian towns. 
But the treaty was altogether a disturbing 
elemi'nt in European politics, and an especial 
source of frictitm in the relations of England 
and Austria. It was one of the causes 
of the alienation of England an<l Austria 
previous to the beginning of the i’evon 
Years’ War. The Barrier Treaty .vas 
annulled by the Treaty of Fontainebleau, 
1785. [Utrecht, 'Treaty of.] 

Koch ami ScbocU. Uifloire Trai'J^'^, ii., ch. 

11 ; Lecky, lUft. of fhc Eiyhtrfnth Century; 

Wyon, <»/ Q. yl»>nc. 

Barrowists, Thf. who deiivcd their 
name from one of their leaders, Henry 
Barrow, a lawyer, were a sect of Sepamlists 
in the reign of (lueen Elizabeth, closely 
allied in their doetriuos with the BrownUts. 
Henry Barrow’ was examineil before the 
Court of High Commission in 1587, for his 
“ schismatical and seditious opinions,” and 
imprisoned, but continued to issue inflam- 
matory pamphlets urging the abolition of 
episcopacy ; he was found guilty of “ writing 
and publishing sundry seditious hooka and 
pamphlets tending to the slander of the 
queen and government, and was executed at 
Tyburn, April 6, 1503. The Barrowists 

shared the aversion of the Browmists to legal 
ministry : and were deemed still more pi'opcr 
subjects for pei'secution. They refused to 
holu anv communication with the Church on 
the grounds : First, that the worship of the 
English Church was idolatrous ; second, 
that unsanetified persons were admitted into 
the Church ; third, that the prcachera of 
the Church of England had no lawful calling; 
and fourth, that the government was un- 
godly. For these views many of them wore 
imprisoned, and in 1593, on the passing of 
the Act making a monthly attendance at 
church compulsory, a great number of the 
sect went with the Brownists to TloU^nd, 
and subsequently founded a new homo in 
America. 

J. B. Marsdcit. C^nsf 'an Clmrclu’s and 

Slosheim, Ecrlc.iiflR/icul HtN<ory; Bogue nud Bcn- 

uett, Hwt. of HiMentcrs, i. 175, A^c. 

Barton^ Andrew {d. 1511 ), was a contem- 
porary of Sir Andrew Wood, and one of Scot- 
land’s first great naval commanders. In 1 497, 
he was in command of the escort which accom- 
panied Perkin Warboek when ho left Scot- 
land. In 1512. after doing considerable 
damage to the English 8hipi)ing, he was killed 
in an engagement with two ships that had been 
expressly fitted out agjiinst him, and had fallen 



in with him in the Downs. Ilis death was 
one of the ‘grievances which led to the in- 
vjision of "Enghind by James V., and the 
battle of Flodden Field. 

Sartoili Elizabeth {tl. 1534), better 
known as the Nun, or Holy Maid of Kent, 
was the servant of Richard blasters, incum- 
bent of the parish of Aldington in Kent. 
The awe excited bv the moral tone of some 
of her ravings when under the influence of 
epilepsy suggested to her master and others 
the jwssibility of making her a means of fan- 
ning the growing discontent against the king. 
She was accordingly taught to counterfeit a 
state of trance, and then to give utterance to 
prophecies respecting matters declared to be 
revealed to her by the Holy Ghost. As her 
words were all in support of the clerical party 
and against the king's recent legislation, she 
was regarded with great favour by the clergy 
generally; she corresponded with Queen 
Catherine and Charles V., and became in a 
short time a dangerous power in England. 
When, however, she boldly declared, among 
other things, that if Henry divorced Catherine, 
and married again during her lifetime, he 
should not be a king a month longer, but 
die a vilkiin’s death, it was thought high 
time to take particular notice of her madness, 
and by the king’s orders she and her more 
prominent accomplices were arrested. Having 
confessed their imposture upon examination 
in the Star Chamber, Elizabeth Barton and 
her fellow-conspinitors were ordered to read 
their confession the next Sunday at St. Paul’s 
Cross, immediately after the sermon. The 
whole matter of the imposture was then 
brought formally before the Parliament, and 
Barton and six others were attainted of high 
treason, and executed ilay 5, 1534. 

Hall, ChronicU; Froude, Hist, of Eng., ii. 
IW. Ac. ; Statute 25 Hen. Vm., c. 12. 

Basilicon Boron (The Royal Gift) is 
the title of a work written by King James I. 
in 1 699, and addressed to his eldest son, Prince 
Henry. In this work he maintains that the 
kingly office is ecclesiastical as well as ciWl, 
and therefore the king is necessarily head 
of the Church ; and that equality among 
ministers is inconsistent with monarchy. The 
tract advocates the establishment of epis- 
copacy, and the banishment of the principal 
Presbyterian ministers in the country. 

TheBasUieonDoron was printed at Edinbundi 
iu 1(503. 

Basing BlousOf the scat of the Marquis 
of Winchester, was one of the Royalist strong- 
holds in the Civil Wars. Standing as it did a 
short distance from Basingstoke, it commanded 
one of the principal roads to the West. It 
was several times attacked by the Parlia- 
mentarian forces without suixess. Finally, 
after a long and brilliant defence, it was taken 
by Cromwell, October 16, 1645, and burnt to 
the ground. *’Thc jubilant Royalists bad 


given it the name of JfasCin/f House,” on 
account of the difficulty e.xpcricnccd by their 
opponents before it. 

Clarendon, iit*!. of the lichdUon ; Carlyle, 
CromireU. 

Bass Bock, The Foutkesv or, in the 
Firth of Forth, was held by some of its Jacobite 
prisoners, who overpowered tlioir guard, for 
James II. from 1091 to 1694, wlien th«* little 
garrison, numbering about twenty men, <'api- 
tainted on honourable terms. 

Bassein^ The Tkeatv or (Dec. 31. 
1802), was concluded between the English 
and Bajee Rao, the Peishwa. Its stipu- 
lations were that a British force of 6,000 
infantry, with a suitable coini)leincnt of 
artillery, should be stationed within the 
Peishwa’s dominions; that districts in the 
Deccjan, yielding twenty-si.x lacs of rupees a 
year, were to be assigned for their supjmrt ; 
that the Peishwa should enterhiin no Euro- 
peans in his service belonging to any nation 
at war with the English ; that ho .should 
engage in no hostilities or negotiations with- 
out their concurrence, and should refer all 
his claims on Suiat, the Nizitm, and the 
Guicowar, to the arbitration of the Governor- 
General. The treaty also guaranteed their 
rights to the southern jagliirdars, feudatories 
of the Peishwa. [Bajee R.ao ; Wellesley, 
Mauquis.] 

■Wellesley, Despatches; lilill, of India. 

Basset, Philip (rf. 1271), w’as a member 
of the great judicial family which furnished 
so many judges and ministers to the Angevin 
kings. In 1233 he joined iu the revolt of 
Richard Marshall, but quickly returned 
•to his allegiance, and was one of Henry’s 
staunchest supporters against the barons. In 
1261 ho was appointed Justiciar of England, 
seemingly in conjunction with Hugh le 
Despenser, and held the office till 1263. He 
fought most bravely in the battle of Lewes 
(“Sir Philip Basset, that brave knight, worst 
was to overcome,” says Robert of Gloucester) 
but was eventually taken j)risoncr. The 
king’s victory at Evesham released him, but 
ho was not restored to his office, though 
constantly employed in the royal service till 
his death. 

Bastwick, John (5. 1593), a physician, 
published in a work- entitled Tla^eUxon Vonti- 
ficis (1635), attacks which he declared to bo 
directed solely against the Pope and the Roman 
Catholic clergy, but which were considered by 
tbe English bishops to reflect on themselves. 
For this he was 'condemned by the High 
Commission Court to fine and imprisonment. 
While iu prison he wrote two other works. 
Apologetxcxit ad PresuUs Anglxcanos (1636), 
and The Nexo Litany (1637), in which he 
accused the bishops of an inclination tj 
Popery. For this he was sentenced, in 1637, 
to a fine of £5,000, tbe loss of his ears, tho 
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pillorv.an.l i.orptt.ial imi)ri=}-«miont. In 1640 

h, . was n.lt.a.fd by th. Lonij I’arhamont. the 

i, ro. .-. (linK< a^^ainst him cancoUo«l, ami £-),000 

iriven him in rcpanition. Ibistwick was alive 
in but wli- n he died is unccrtaim 

Clarendon sjieaks of him as ‘ a half-witted, 
crack-braimd fellow, unknown to either uni- 
ve^^itv or the Colh-ge <.f rhysieians, but one 
that had spent his lime abroad between the 
schools and the eamp, ami had gotten a 
doctorshij) aiul 

Cl treu'lon, <'/ fli'f/flhoM, iU. 58. 

Basutoland, the , 
i-f Capo C’olonv. with which it was iricor- 

pomted in 1871, was annexed by Great BriUiwi 
in 1868. It was placed under the governtnent 
of (.’ape Colony, and its local affaii-s were 
aiministereil by an agent appointed by the 
governor at Cape Town and by fivo magis- 
tniti.'s, e.icb presiding over a special district. 
But the government of the colony found 
itself con^tintly in ditiiculty with the native 
tribes ; negotiations were entered into with the 
Home Government, and the country is now 
under the control of the Colonial Oftice. 

Batavia, The CArTiuK ok (1811). is 
chielly interesting as being the conquest of the 
last .surviving I'reneh settlement in the Kast. 
In the year 1810 the island of Java had come 
into lh(’ possession of Fnince by the incorponi- 
tion of thekingdomof Holland withtlic French 
omiurs- ; ami the Indian government was 
bent upon its reduction. In \3U, 

lO.dOO men were sent out under s.. o. Auch- 
muty. and early in August landed about 
twelve miles to” the east of the town of 
Batavia. The united French and Dutch 
tixjops abandoned Batavia, and took up a 
position in a very strong camp called Fort 
Cornelius. On August 8th the outposts 
were driven in. and the advanced works were 
occupied by the English. At length it was 
div ided to make a desperate attack on the main 
fort, as the lateness of the season neccssitateil 
0 pec<ly action. The attack was delivered from 
three sides at daybreak on the morning of the 
2Gth. On the right Colonel Gillespie burst 
in, and pushed the defenders before him 
until they wore met on the other side by the 
ass;uilting parties in the centre and left, who, 
after a stubborn fight, had almost simulta- 
neously overthrown the defenders and burst in. 
The storming force lost 872 men in killed and 
wounded. The few ti-oops who escaped from 
Fort (Cornelius, after resisting for a few days, 
came in ; and with them the whole isbind was 
surrendered to the British, to be, however, at 
the close of the war restored to the Dutch. 

Alison, of Europe, ix 684; James, A'aval 

Hist.; Annual Ec.jijfcr, 1811. 


Bat6’s Case (1606). The Levant Com- 
pany, which had been gninted by Eliziibeth a 
monopoly of tbe trade with Turkov ami 
Venice, had allowed non-members_to import 


ciirnints on payment of h?. 6a. per cwt. 
Cpon the dissolution of the company m 1603, 
the government continued the imposition. 

In 1606 a merchant, John Bate, refused to 
p;iv, and the c.asc was brought before the 
t'ourt of ExeluH]uer, which gave judgment 
fur the crown. It was laid down from the 
bench that the royal jiower was double,— 
ortiiiiari/, unchangeable without authority of 
I’arliatnent, and absolute, varying according to 
the king’s wisdom ; under the absolute power 
came all matters of commerce, including 
customs. Helving upon this decision, Cecil 
published, in 1608, a fiook of Rates imposing 
fresh iluties on many articles. In 1610 the 
Commons declared that impositions without 
consent of Parliament were unconstitutional, 
and petitioned for their removal; from this 
time the question constantly recurred in the 
struggle between Parliament and the crown. 

S. R. Gartliner. of Erej.. chap, 

ti.; Hallain, Const. Jfwf., chap. vi. 

Bath, Order of the, so-called because 
the recipients of the honour were required to 
formally bathe the evening before investiture, 
is generally supposed to have been established 
bv Henry IV. at his coronation in 1399. 
A*fter that it became the practice of English 
kings to create Knights of tho Bath pre\iou3 
to their coronation, and upon other great oc- 
casions. But after the coronation of Charles 
II. the practice fell into abeyance, ^till the 
order was revived by George I. in 1725. _ It 
was subsequently remodelled by the Prince 
Regent in 1815, and at present consists of 
throe classes — Knights Grand Cross, or 
G.C.B.’s; Knights Commandci-s, or K.C.B.’s; 
and Companions, or U.B.’s. 

Bath, William Pulteney, Earl of {b. 
1682, d. 1764), w'.as of good family and in- 
herited a large fortune. Ho entered the 
House of Commons (^1705) and distinguished 
himself on the Wnig side during tho last 
years of Anne’s reign, having contractol 
biendship with Walpole. On tho acces- 
sion of George I., Pulteney became one 
of the Secretaries of State. In tho poli- 
tical language of the day he. Stanhope, 
and Walpole were known as the three 
“grand allies.” When Walpole’s quarrel 
with Stanhope resulted in his retirement 
from office, Pulteney followed his patron 
(1717). When Walpole became supremo 
in 1721, Pulteney naturally expected a 
position in the Cabinet. Instead, a peerage 
was offered him. In disgust he, after 
some hesitation, joined the Opposition (1725), 
and in conjunction with Bolingbroke brought 
out tbe Vroftsman, a journal in which 
Walpole was bitterly attacked. In 1728 he 
conducted a xigorous assault on Walpole’s 
sinking fund, but without much success ; but 
his speech against Walpole’s excise scheme 
was more successful, and the minister was 
obliged to withdraw the obnoxious measure. 
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Pulteney’s name had previously “been struck 
off the list of privy councillors. He sup- 
ported the Prince of Wales in opposition to 
the kinjr and Walpole. In 1740 he was one of 
those who seceded from the House — an unwise 
step which he attempted in vain to excuse. In 
1741 he conducted that last grand attock on 
Walpole’s foreign policy which drove himfrom 
office. Pultcney, how'ever, declined to form a 
ministry*, and retired into the Upper House as 
Lord Bath. He gradually sank into insignifr 
cance, and his popularity waned. In 1743 his 
friondLs succeeded in persuading him to come 
forward as candidate for the premiership in 
opposition to Pelham ; he failed, however, 
although supported by the splendid talents 
of Carteret. In 1746, he and Granville 
(Carteretl were commissioned by the king 
to form a ministry'. This, the “ Forty hours’ 
Ministry,” was an egregious failure, and the 
Pelhams returned to power. Long before 
his death Pultcney had become altogether 
forgotten by the political world. His talents 
were considerable, and his public life was 
on the whole respectable, and marked by 
uprightness and integrity ; but he was some- 
what wanting in steadfartness of purpose and 
discretion. His parliamentary eloquence ap- 
pears to have been of a very high order. 
Besides Bome poems which were highly 
praised by Pope, Pultcney was the author of 
several vigorous political pamphlets. ■ ' 

Coze, Memoir* of - Walpole; H. Walpole, 
Georo* II., and Cataloaue of BokoJ and JTobU 
Juthor*. [L. C. S.] 

Bathurst, Allbk, 1 st Earl (b. 1684, 
1776), entered Trinity College, Oxford, in 
1699. He was returned for the borough of 
Cirencester’ in 1705, and was created a oaron 
in 1711. In 1723, at the atUinder of Atter- 
burj', he bitterly taunted the bishops for their 
animosity against their brother. As a Tory 
politician, he supported the claim of Bolingr 
broke to be restored to his seat in the House 
of Lords. During Walpole’s administration 
he was an active member of the opposition. 
From 1767 to 1760 he was Treasurer to 
George, Prince of Wales, and in 1762 was 
created'Earl Bathurst. A somewhat acrimo- 
nious politician, his speeches were marked by 
caustic wit and brilliancy of metaphor. 

Bathurst, Hekrv, 2nd Earl (6. 1714, 
d. 1794), the son of Allen, first carl, enter^ 
Parliament for Cirencester in 1736. He was a 
steady opponent of Sir Robert W^alpole, and 
in 1745 was made Solicitof-Gcneral to the 
Prince of Wales by the Leicester House 
party. On the death of the prince, he took 
steps to conciliate the court, and was re- 
warded in 1764 by a •puisne judgeship. On 
the death of Charles Yorko in 1770, he was 
appointed one of the three Commissioners to 
hold the Great Seal. “ No one of the three,” 
says Lord Campbell, “ had any confidence 
in himself or in his colleagues. And after 


the learned trio had gone on for a twelve- 
month floundering and blundering, the j>ublic 
dissatisfaction was so loud that some change 
was considered necess.ary.” 'J’he change 
made was the appointment of Lord Bathurst 
to the Woolsack. Left to himself, he got on 
better than he had done with his two 
colleagues, and relied with such modesty on 
the help of better men that he made few 
mistakes. In 1778 he resigned the Great 
Seal into the hands of Lord Thurlow, and 
became President of the Council, which 
office he held till Lord North’s resignation. 
His last years he speut in retirement in the 
country. He has been justly called “one of 
the weakest, though one of the worthiest of 
oxrf Chancellors.” 

'Campbell, Lire* of fli* Chaneelhrs ; Foss. 

Judyca of £n(^lan4. 

Bathurst, Henrt, 3rd Earl (6, 1762, d. 
1834), was the son of the second Earl 
Bathurst. In 1804 he was appointed Master 
Worker of thfe Mint. In 1807 he became 
President of the Board of Trade. In 1809 
he was Secretar}' of State for Foreign Affaiiu 
w’hich he held only from Oct. 11 to Dec. 6. On 
June 11, 1812, he was appointed Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, and discharged the 
duties of the office for nearly rixte-en years. 
In 1828 he was appointed President of the 
Council, which office he retained till the 
resignation of the AVellington administration 
in 1831. 

Bats, The Parliament op (1426), was 
the name given to the Parliament which 
assembled in this year when the quarrel 
between the Duke of OlouCester and Cardinal 
Beaufort was at its height. It received its 
name from the bats or bludgeons carried by 
the hostile and excited partisans of the rival 
statesmen. 

Battle Abbey founded by William 
the Conqueror on the site of the battle of 
Hastings, the high altar, standing, it is said, 
on the very spot where Harold planted his 
banner. It was not consecrated till 1094. 
The abbey, which, was dedicated to St. 
Martin, and filled with Benedictine monks 
from Marmoulier in Normandy, was richly 
endowed by the Conqueror, and enjoyed 
many privileges, inclqding that of sahetuar}’, 
The abbot was mitred and was a peer of Parlw- 
ment. At the dissolution of the, monastcrii^ 
in Henry VIIL’s reign, the income of the 
abbey was estimated at £880 14s. 7id. The 
buildings of the abbey, which are .paruy in 
ruins, and have been partly converted into a 
dwelling-house, show that ^he structure mu^t 
anciently have be^n o^ great extent anq 
magnificence. The Roll, op , Battle Abbey, 
which was lodged in the keeping of the 
abbot, contoin3 a list of. all those who 
fought on the Norman side in the battle of 
Hastings. The catalogue was, however, much 
tampered with by the monks m later tunes. 
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an.l in of c ompun.tiv. ly littlo value a. an 
authority. A r.ii.nant of the exceptional 

position' of Hattie Abbey is 
the fact that the incumbent of the pansh 
i 1 still inclucleil among the Deans of 1 eculiap', 
though ho does not appear to have any special 

duties. 

Crtnidcii BriMrinw; Dn^dale. Jfena*<«c«>n ; 
FreemaC. N’on..ar. fon.,u.*<. iv. 406 An account 
of two nmmiscript Chronicles of ^ 

parently of small value, is given by Hardy, Dc- 
«cri]>tiv« Catalogue, iii- 1®^ 

Baxter, KimAUD (A. lb 15, </. 1691), a 

colchrited Nonconformist divine, was m earlier 
life a clergyman of the Church of England, 
and in 1640 was presented living of 

Kidderminster. During the Civil N\ ar he was 
chaplain to Whalley's regiment, and in this 
cauicitv was present at tho sieges of Bridge- 
water. Exeter, Bristol, and Worcester. Ho 
was li vorv modcnito supporter of the 1 rosbj • 
torian church polity, and in temporal matters 
an adherent of limited monarchy ; so that he 
was a strong opponent of Cromwell during 
tho later years of the Protector’s life. At tho 
Itcstomtion Baxter was appointed one of the 
royal chaplains, and took a leading part in tho 
Savoy confi-rence. He was even offered the 
bishopric of Hereford, which lie refused. In 
1662 however, on tho jiassing of the Act of 
Uniformity, Baxter quitted the Church and 
remained for some ywirs in retirement. In 
1672 ho settled in London, and lectured at 
several Dissenting places of worship. {Subse- 
quently, however, ho was much harassed by 
legal proceedings under tho Conventicle Act, 
and in 1685 was brought before Jeffreys, who, 
treating him with liis usual brutality, sen- 
tenced him to oighteen months’ imprisonment, 
and fined him 600 marks. Baxter was an 
extraordinarily prolific writer of polemics and 
works on divinity, and is ssiid to have composed 
over ICO treatises. Some of them, e.g.. The 
Saintu* Everlaeting Rett, and Reasont for the 
Christmn Religion, are still widely popular. 

Baxler'a Practical U'orka. with Life by W. 
Orme. Loud., 1830 (fflvols.); Tulloch, Fiiglwh 
PanfanwiHV ond «fji L«aJrr«; Baxter's h’arralirc 
of Ihc Mott ilemorabU Pattagea of his L\fe and 
Tunes (1606) ; Sir J. Stephen, fiMayi in EecU- 
n/Lvficnl 

Bayenx Tapestry. The, was in all 

probability tho idea, and possibly, in great 
meiisuro, tho handiwork, of Matilda, wife of 
William the Conqueror. It is a long narrow 
strip of tapestry or needle- work re^iresenting, 
in a number of pictures worked in woollen 
thread, the battle of Hastings and the events 
which led to it. It is twenty inches wide and 
two hundred and fourteen feet long; and is 
divide<i into seventy-two compartments, with 
Latin superscriptions indicating the objects 
represented. The Tapestry is an authority of 
the utmost value for tho period with which 
it deals. It was presented by Matilda to 
the cathednil of Bayoux, of w’hich see her 
brother-in-law Odo was bishop, and it is to 


be seen at tho present day in the Library 
Museum at Bayeux. 

The Baycnx Tapestry has been reprodne^ in 
cnCTnvinire by Stothard, folio, 1^7, «^d m 
photographs by J. Comte. 4to. 1879. ^ 

also been cn^rraved by ‘be Antjquanan wOCi^y, 
with elucidations by G. C. Bruce, 18S.S. For 
an exhaustive and valuable discussion of the 
character, origin, Ac., of tho Tapestry , see Free- 
man, Xorman Conquest » iii. 633 seq- 

Beachy Head. Tub Battle of (June 
30, 1690), fought during the of the 

Austrian Succession Ix^tween the Knglish and 
Dutch on the one side and the French on the 
other, terminated in a victory for the latter. 
Lord Torrington, who commanded the com- 
bined English and Dutch fleet, had abandoned 
tho Isle of Wight to the French, under Tour- 
viUe, and retreated up tho Channel, when 
peremptory orders from the Privy Coimcil to 
engage the enemy were sent him. Accordingly, 
when the enemy were sighted, he boro down 
upon them, placing tho Dutch ships in the 
van. He hud less than sixty sail of the line, 
and the French had eighty. But his ships 
were superior in equipment and crews to 
those of tho cnemv. Tho Dutch, under 
Evertson, fought bravely for several hours, 
receiving very little assistance from the ^rest 
of the fleet, and they finally drew’ off in a 
shattered condition. Torrington thereupon 
sought refuge in tho Thames. His conduct 
and motives on this occasion were loudly con- 
demned, and tho action was looked upon m a 
highly disgraceful one for England. 'ITu* 
only use Tourvillo made of his victory was to 
bum Toignmouth. [Toruisotos, \i8COUNT.] 
Macaulay, Hist, of £ng., iii. 608. 

Bdd>C 0 XI 8 . or signal-fires on tho coast and 
on conspicuous positions in the inland country, 
intended to give notice of tho approach of an 
enemy or of other danger, have been used 
from an early period in England. According 
to Stow, beacons were set up by Edward II. 
when tho landing of Mortimer and Queen 
Isabella was expected. They were regularly 
used at stated places along the line of tho 
Borders, to give warning of raids of tho 
Scots. Lord Coke says that regular beacons, 
“ pitch-boxes as they now bo,” were estab- 
lished only after the reign of Edward III. 
Inland beacons were erected by the shcrifl's at 
tho expense of tho country ; beacons on tho 
coast were originally under tho superintend- 
ence of the Lord High Admiral, and subao- 
quontly, by 8 Eliz., chap. 13, transfeiTed lo 
tho corporation of Trinity House. 

Beaconsfield. Benjamin Bisbasli, Earl 
OP (A. 1804, d. 1881), was tho eldest son of 
Isaac Disraeli, the author of tho Curiotilies 
of Literature, He was first destined for the 
law, but he soon turned to literature. In 
1827 he published his first novel, Vivian 
Grey, ana subsequently tnivelled on tho 
Continent and in the East for some years 
I In the year 1832 he appeared as the Radical 
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cnndidate for High Wycombe. His opinions 
■were gradually changing, and in 1836 he 
published a series called The Letters of 
mede, which was a violent attack on the 
Liberal party. In 1837 he was returned as 
Conservative member for Maidstone. His 
tirst speech in the House was a conspicuous 
failure; it concluded with the well-known 
words : “ I have begun several times many 
things, and I have often succeeded at last. I 
shall sit down now ; but the time will come 
when you will hear me.” During the first 
years of his parliamentan' career he was a 
supporter of Sir Robert Peel ; but when Peel 
pledged himself to abolish the Com Laws in 
1845 Mr. Disraeli turned towards the Pro- 
tectionists, and at once became their leader. 
In December, 1852, Lord John Russell re- 
signed, and I^rd Derby entered office with 
Mr. Disraeli as Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
In 1858 he returned to office and brought in 
a Reform Bill, which, however, did not meet 
with much support. The Liberals again 
returned to office, and for ten years longer 
Mr. Disraeli led the opposition, and severely 
criticised Lord Palmerston’s forei^ policy. 
In 1867 the Liberals once more resign^, and 
Lord Derby and Mr. Disraeli came into power. 
They immediately brought in' and carried a 
Reform Bill on the basis of household suffrage, 
which was carried after a violent and bitter 
struggle. In Feb., 1868, Lord Derby retired 
and Mr. Disraeli became Prime llinister. 
His tenure of office was, however, very short. 
Mr. Gladstone carried his Irish Church Resolu- 
tions against the government, and in the 
general election which followed the Conserva- 
tives wore completely beaten. Mr. Disraeli 
declined to take office in 1872, but in 1874 
Mr. Gladstone dissolved, and wlien a general 
election returned the Conservatives with a 
majority of fifty, Mr. Disraeli became Prime 
Minister, holding office for six years. Several 
measures of domestic legislation were passed 
during this period, including a Factory Act 
(1878), an Artisans’ Dwellings Act, and the 
Agricultural Holdings Act. In March, 1876, 
public indignation in England was violently 
excited by the reports of atrocious cruelties 
practised by the Turks on the Bulgarian Chris- 
tians; and the support given by the government 
to the Porte was made the text for vigorous 
attacks by some of the leading Liberal states- 
men. In Aug., 1876, Mr. Disraeli was raised 
to the peerage by the title of Earl of Beacons- 
field. Throughout 1876 and 1877, the Prime 
Minister, in spite of much opposition in 
the country, and the withdrawM of two of 
his own colleagues, Lord Derby and Lord 
Carnarvon, continu^ to maintain a guarded 
and even hostile attitude towards Russia ; 
and when the Russians seemed about to enter 
Constantinople, the British fleet was ordered 
to the Dardanelles, and an Indian contingent 
was brought to llalta. When a treaty was 
concluded between the bellifirerents at San 


Stefano, Lord Beaconsfield insisted that the 
document should be submitted to the great 
powers. A general congress at Berl t. 
followed, which Lord Beaconsfield himself 
attended as one of the representatives oi 
England, and in the summer of 1878 the 
Eastern Question was temporarily set at icbt 
by the Treaty of Berlin (q.v.). In thegenerai 
election of 1880, the Liberals were ^nctorious 
by an enormous majority, and Bcacons- 
field resigne-d. In the early weeks of 1881 
he was prostrated by a complicjition oi 
maladies, and succumbed, after a seviro 
struggle, on April 19th. He was bviried 
at Hughenden, in Buckinghamshire, and a 
memorial was voted to him in Westminster 
Abbey by Parliament. Lord Beaconsfield 
was the author of a poem, The HcvolU'- 
txonary Epic, a Life of Lord George Bei\tinck, 
several political pamphlets, and a number of 
novels, in which many of his ideas and 
theories on politics may be traced. The best 
known of these brilliant political romances 
are Hgbil, Coninytby, TatiO'ed, and Eitdyntwti, 
which last was published within a few months 
of the writer's death. 


G. Brandes, Charakierbxld; Cuchcval.Clarigny, 
Lord Beocont/Uld ot wn Temps; T. P. O’Connor, 
Life ; Clayden, Bnoland undir Lord Beaconf^Jitld ; 
Beaconsfleld’s Spc«clie« and LstUrs. 

Beadle, or Bedell (Old-Eng. bydel, from 
Anglo-Saxon, beodan, to bid), properly means 
the apparitor of a court who summoned persons 
to appear in answer to charges brought against 
them. Bedells seem before the Conquest to 
have occupied a position on the jurisdictions of 
the liberties, and lands held in sac and soc, 
corresponding to that of under-bailiff. The 
estate of Leominster had, according to Domes- 
day Book, eight propositi, or reeves, and 
eight bcdcUi. Their privileges were, to have 
a little land of their own, and to be exempt 
from manual labour. The king s bedells 


were personages of considerable importance, 
and are mentioned in the lists of tenants-in- 
chief in Bedfordshire. After the Conquest 
the office sank in importance, and the bedells 
appear as criers in the manor courts, and in 
Shakespeare’s time as petty village function- 
aries; in the forest courts they made pro- 
clamations and executed processes; whuo 
rural deans employed bedells to cito clergy to 
visitations, whence came the present parochial 
beadles. At Oxford University there is 
one esquire bedell and three yeomen bedells, 
each attached to the faculties of law, 
medicine, and arts ; they are elected m con- 
vocation, and can be forced, if “cwsrary, to 
resign at the end of the year. 1 heir duty 
consists chiefly in bearing the maces before 
the Chancellor and Vice-Chancellor. At Cam- 
bridge, where there are three esquire bcdeJJs 
and one yeoman bedeU, they are supposed to 
attend professors as well. 

Ellis, Introduction to Domesday ; Stafuia Uniu. 
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Beaton. I)a\ ii).C’ak!>inai.( 6. 1494, l.)4G), 
thi- son of .lamos lli-aton, of Halfour, "'as 
at tho rniv»T>ity of Paris, where 
he Ix catne intiinat<“ with the Duke of Alhany, 
and in 1')19 was appointed amhas4vid<ir from 
Scotlami to the French Court. He was 
employed in various nej^otiations at Paris 
and Home, in which he acApiitted himself so 
wcdl that he was made a caitlinal hy Paul III. 
in lo3.S. t>n tho death of his uncle, Arch- 
hishop J.imes Heaton, in I '>39, he succeeded 
him as Archbishop of St. Andrews, in which 
ca|vicity he showed much zeal in the persecu- 
tion of the Protestants. Three years later, 
on the death of James V., he endeavoured to 
ijeT jKis-seKsion of the infant Queen of Scots, 
and to obUiin the regency by means of a 
forired will, but failed, and was for a time 
imprisoned. On his release he became 
Chanci-llor of Scotland in 1546, and distin- 
tfuished himself by his ze.al in brinfring to 
the stake those Prelestants on whom ho 
could lay hands. His cruelty towards tho 
members of tho Keformed party, together 
with his French and Italian s\’mpathies, 
c-aused the cardinal to be bitterly hated by 
tlie Uuformers. A plot (to which Henry VI 11. 
and tho Knglish Privy Council were probably 
parties) was concocted for his n.'^sassination. 
On May 29, 1546, his castlo of St. Andrews 
was .seized by Norman licslie, the Master of 
Pothes, with Kirkaldy of Gninge, and othci-s, 
lui'l ho was murdered. His character is thus 
stated in the Iccmgraphia fScot'ua : — “Tho 
cardinal was bv nature of immoderate ambi- 

to 

tion : by long experience ho had acquired 
address and refinement, and insolence grew 
u]>on him from continual success. His high 
station in tho Church placed him in tho way 
of grojit employments ; his abilities were 
equal to tho greatest of these, nor did ho 
reckon any of them to be above his merit. 

. . . . Ho was one of tho worst of men — a 
proud, cruel, unrelenting, and licentious 
tynmt.” 

/crtMO iraphia Scoti'ci; Tytler, Oriairmt Lcttrra; 

Kuox, jiwlorj/; P«Ucofh* ChroH., i. 4W8; Cook, 

Jfist. o/ (Ji« P./oinidtion in Scotiaiul; T. H. 

Biutou, Hijif. of Scotland. 

Beaton, James {d. 1539), was made High 
Treasurer of .Scotland, 1505; in 1509 ho was 
ai)pointed to the archbishopric of Glasgow, 
and in 1523 was translated to St. Andrews. 
Ho took i>art in the fray of “Cleanse tho 
Causeway’ (1520) between tho Douglas and 
Hamilton factions, and subsequontlv became 
an object of intense interest to English poli- 
ticians, who sought to win him over to an 
English alliance. He is said to have been 
“very cnifty and subtle,” and ho certainly 
managed to evade M'olsey’s elaborate plans 
for getting possession of his person. At last, 
in a rash moment, the archbishop quitted the 
castle of St. Andrews, and was seized and im- 
j)risoned for a short time. He finally beciinie an 
ally of England and a great friend of AVolscy. 


As Chancellor of Scotland, he granted Queen 
Margaret a divon'C from her husband, the 
Earl of Angus, thouirh she found it necessary 
to obtain a jKipal diBj)en.'eition as well. 

Beaton, James, a noiihcw of Cardinal 
Beaton, obtained the archbisho]iric of Glas- 
gow. 1552. He was secretary to Mary Queen 
of Scots, in whose behalf he jiressed on an 
alliance with Sj)ain, 1565. In later years 
he became Mary’s ambassador in France, 
where he unsuccessfully attempted to obtain 
aid for her. 

Beanchamp. The Fa.milv of, was 
foundeni in England at the Norman Con- 
quest by Hugh dc Bello Camj>o or Beauchamp. 
I’he earldom of M’arwick was conveyed to 
tho fatnilv by Isabella, sister and heiress of 
■William (le ilauduit. She married William 
de Beauchamp, Baron of Elmsley (</. 1268), 
tho seventh representative of tho family 
from Hugh. Their sou William was first 
Earl of "NVarwick, and Guy, the second earl, 
is known to history as “ The Black Dog of 
Arden.” Ricliard, tho fifth carl, married 
the widow of his uncle, Richard Beauchamp, 
Earl of Worcester, and their son Henry wjis 
created I’reinicr Earl of England and Dukp 
of Warwick ; but ho died without malo issue 
in 1445, so that tho dukedom and tho male 
line of this branch of Bwiuchumps expired. 
But his other honours passed to his daughter 
Anne, and on her dc^ith at the ago of six 
they reverted to her aunt Anne, who mar- 
ried tho great King-maker, Richa^ Neville, 
Earl of Salisburj’, subsequently created Earl 
of Warwick. [Neville.] On the death of her 
daughters, Anne's inlieritance was restored 
to her, and by her transferred to King 
Homy* VII. The present Earl Beauchamp is 
descended from the second son of William de 
Beauchamp, Baron of Elmsley, in the female 
line. The peerage was created in 1815. 

Beaufort, The Family op, w'as descended 
from John of Gaunt and Cathcrino, widow of 
Sir Hugh Swv'nfonl. He married her in 1396, 
but all their children were born before this 
marriage. TTiese children were four in number: 
John, created Earl of Somerset and Marquis of 
Dorset; Henry, aftenv’ards Bishop of Win- 
chester and cardinal ; Thomas, Chancellor and 
Duke of Exeter : and Joan, married to Ralph 
Neville, Earl of Westmoreland. The name of 
Beaufort which they bore was derived from u 
castlo belonging to tho Duke of Lancaster in 
Anjou. They were all legitimated by a statute 
passed in 1397, by royal letters intent and a 
papal decree. The letters patent were con- 
firmed hy Henn’ IV,, who, however, introduced 
a restrictive clause “ excepta dignitato regali,*' 
which now appears as an interlineation in the 
patent roll of 20 Richard II. From John 
Beaufort, Earl of Somerset, was descended 
Margaret, the mother of Honr\’ VII., and 
thus arose tho Tudor claim to the throne. 
[Tldor.] Charles Somerset, the illegitimate 
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son of Heru^*, third Duke of Somerset, was 
created Earl of Worcester by Henry YIII. 
The fifth earl, a distinguished partisan of 
Charles I., was created Marquis of Worcester 
in 1642. His grandson, the third marquis, 
was created Duke of Beaufort in 1682. 

Beaufort, Henry, Cardinal (5. 1377, 
d. 1447), was the natural son of John of Gaunt 
by Catherine Swynford. In 1398 he was made 
Bishop of Lincoln, and in 1405 translated to 
Winchester. In 1403 he was appointed 
Chancellor, but resigned the Great Seal on 
his appointment to Winchester. During tho 
latter part of Henry IV.'s reign, Beaufort 
sided with the Prince of Wales, and was 
accused, apparently not altogether without 
reason, of urging him to compel his father to 
abdicate in his favour. On Henry V.’s 
accession ho once more received the Great 
Seal, which he retained till 1417, when he pro* 
Ceeded to Constance to attend the Council 
which was endeavouring to heal the great 
schism in the Church. Beaufort exerted his 
influence to induce the Council to elect a 
Pope before proceeding with the reformation 
of the Church. In gratitude for his assist- 
ance, the new Pope, hlartin V., offered 
him a cardinal’s hat, which, however, tho 
king refused to allow him to accept. On 
the accc-ssiov of Henrj’ YIl, Beaufort was 
appointed one of the members of tho Coun- 
cil of Regency, and, in 1424, was for the 
thinl time invested with the office of Chan- 
cellor, which.heheld till 1426. Throughout 
the whole of Henry YI.’s minority, Beau- 
fort’s great aim was to counteract the dan- 
gerous influenco of Gloucester, whose sclti.sh 
schemes both at home and abroad threatened 
the greatest danger to tho State. Tho first 
great quarrel between tho rivals took place 
in 1425, when riots occurred in London, and 
things wore such a serious aspect that Bed- 
ford had to return from Franco and effect a 
reconciliation. In 1426 Beaufort committed 
the great mistake of his life in accepting the 
cardinal’s hat; it laid him open to suspicion, 
and caused him to be regarded with distrust 
by many who had previously sided with him. 
In 1427 he led a futile crusade against tho 
Hussites in Bohemia, and in 1429 he preached 
a crusade with the same object in England, 
got together troops, but took them to the 
assistance of the English in France instead 
of to Bohemia. From 1430 to 1434 Beau- 
fort was for the most part abroad, and 
tho next six years of his life wore chiefly 
occupied in labouring for peace with France, 
Gloucester being the leader of the war 
party. One result of his efforts was the 
assembly of the Congress of Arras, which, 
however, failed to effect anything. In 1440 
he attempted to accomplish the same object 
by the release of the Duke of Orleans, who 
had l>een a prisoner t-ince tho little of Agin- 
court, on the understanding that he should 


do his best to bring about a treaty. This 
was one of Beaufort's list public acts ; ho 
gradually retired from political life, and em- 
ployed his last years in the affairs of his 
diocese. In 1444 he hud the satisfaction of 
seeing a truce made between England and 
France, and thus his policy was at last suc- 
cessful. Ho died peacefully very shortly 
after his great rival, Gloucester, and the 
legends which make him the murderer of 
tho “ Good Duke Humphrey,” and paint the 
agonies of his death-bed, are unsubstan- 
tiated by the smallest particle of evidence. 
He had been for many years, certainly since 
the death of Bedford, the mainstay of the 
house of Lancaster. “It must be remembered 
in favour of Beaufort,” says Dr. Stubbs, 
“ that he guided the helm of State during a 
period in which the English nation tried first 
the great experiment of self-government with 
any approach to success ; that he was merci- 
ful in his political enmities, enlightened in 
his foreign policy ; that he was devotedly 
faithful and ready to sacrifice bis wealth and 
labour for the king ; that from the moment 
of his death everything began to go wrong, 
till all was lost” 

The Ohrooicles of MoDStreletWhethamstede. 
Hardyu^, and the Continuator of the Croylond 
Chron.; Stubbs, Con»t. voUlii. ; M. Creajh* 
ton, Hwtory o/ the Papacy, ic. [F. S. P.J 

Beanfortf hLuioARET {d. 1609), \fras' the 
daughter of John Beaufort, Duke of Someraet, 
and great granddaughter of John of Gaunt 
by Catherine Swjmford. Left by the death 
of her father in the guardianship of William 
do la Pole, Duke of Suffolk, she was married 
by him to his son John at tho early dge' of 
nine years. Suffolk, however, was soon 
afterwards attainted and muidcred at sea, 
and Jlargaret’s marriage with John de li 
Polo was, as a consequence, pronounced a 
nullity. In 1455, when barely fifteen years 
of age, Margaret Beaufort married Edmund 
Tudor, Earl of Richrriond, eldest son of Sir 
Owen Tudor, a Welsh kmight, by Katherine 
of France, widow of King Henry V. This 
husband died in 1456, before her son Henry, 
afterwards Henry YII., was born, and she 
then, in 1459, married Sir Henry St^ord, a 
younger son of tho Duke of Buckingham. 
In 1481 Margaret was once more a widow, 
and in the following year, 1482, she married 
for the third and last time, her husband 
being Thomas, second Lord Stanley. By 
the Yorkist princes Margaret Beaufort ap- 
pears to have been treated with an unusual 
degree of leniency, considering the prominent 
position she occupied among the Lancastrians 
m virtue of her son. Her wealth, which 
was great, was simply transferred, by Richard 
III., from her own direction to that of her 
husband, Lord Stanley, whose control over 
its disposal appears to have been merely 
nominal. She was the foundress of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, and gave mauv 
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cth. r b. n. fucti<ms to the two umversitu-s, and 
u» manv reli;;it)iis houses. The Lady Marg.iic 
lieaiifoW is the reputed author of Inc 
Mtyrutoe of O'ofde to the Soul, adapted from a 
French translation of the 

l\ rc<itoriiiii, and j-rinted by AN ynkin de\N orde. 
;ind of a translation of the Imitation of Chfist 
attributed to Gei-son. 

H. Walpole, ('alolojuc of Roynl NoW« MuthoM, 

Beaug6, The IUttee oe (1421), was 
fou-'ht baween the Knglish, tmder the Duke 
of Clarence, brother of Henry V., and a coin- 
bin(Hl force of French and Scots, under the 
Dauphin and the Karl of Buchan. Ihe 
English were complctelv routed, atjd Claience 
was slain. The effect of this battle m 
stn-nglhening the Dauphin's iwirty m trance 
was verv great, and Henry had to undertake 
another' expedition to France to restore the 
j»restige of the English. 

Beaulieu Abbey, a famous abbey and 
s;jnctu!irv in Hampshire, was founded by Kmg 
,Iohn for Ci.stercian monks in 1204. 1 here Anno 
Ni'ville, widow of the King-maker, took refuge 
aft«‘r her husband’s defeat and death at Barnet 
jn 1471 1 and to Beaulieu it was that Perkin 
Warbeck fled in 149", after the failure of 
his attempts to seize the crown. 

Beaumont, The Familiesoe. (1) Turolf. 
descendant of one of Kollo’s comrades, married 
th« sister of Gunnor, wife of Duke Richard the 
Fearless of Normandy. From this marriago 
descended Robert de Bellomontc, or Beaumont, 
who inherited the county of Meulan, in Nor- 
mandy, from his mother, and, following the 
Coiupieror into Engbind, obtained there 
ninety-one manors. In reward for the support 
he giivc to Henrv I., ho received the earldom 
of lAiicoster. His eldest son Waleran suc- 
ceede<l to the county of Meulan; his second 
son Robert to the English earldom. With 
the death of the fourth earl, Robert, without 
issue, 1204, the carldOm expired. Simon do 
Montfort, afterwards leader of the crusiido 
against the Albigenses, having married 
Anm ia, eldest sister of the last carl, received 
a grant of the earldom from John. (2) Henry 
dc Beaumont, styled in 1307 “consanguineus 
regis,” and possibly a descendant of a natural 
daughter of Henry I., was summoned to Par- 
liament in 1309 us a baron. His descendant, 
John Beaumont, sixth baron, was created 
viscount 1440, being the first of that dignity 
in England. His son, a partisan of the house 
of Lincaster, was attaint<^ 1461, and his estates 
conferred on Lord Hastings. In 1485 he was 
restored in blood and honour, but on his death 
without male heir the viscounty became ex- 
tinct. In 1840 the abeyance of the barony 
was terminated in favour of Miles Stapleton, 
a descendant of the last riseount’s sister. 

Beaumont, Henky de {d. 1340), was 
the son of Louis of Brienne, and grandson of 
John of Brienne, King of Jerusalem. Ho 


was employed by Edward I in Seotlnnd, and 
became one of Edward II.’s favourite ad- 
viwrs In 1311 the Ordainers demanded his 
banishment, but this does not seem to have 
been carried out, as we find him 8«'>8ejiuentl> 
cnioving the royal favour. He deserted 
Edward in 1326, and loined Isabella and 
Mortimer, who confirmed hini m his posse- 
sions, and gave him some of the confascated 
lands of the Despensers. 

Becket, St. Thomas, Auchhishop op 
Canterhuky (6.1118, rf. 1170), was the son of 
Gilbert Becket, a native of Rouen, a yrchimb 

and at one time port-reeve of- London. His 
mother was a native of Caen. 1 homas was 
put to school-first at Merton and 

then in London. He was trained in knightly 
exercises in the household of Richard de 
L’Aigle at Pevensey, and grew tall and ^rong. 
His father lost money, and Thomas became 
a clerk in the office of Osbern Eightpenny, his 
kinsman, and there gained a good msight into 
business. Ho was introduced into the house- 
hold of Archbishop Theobald, and took minor 
orders. As Theobald introduced the t^cb- 
ing of canonical jurisprudence into England, 
Thomas, who soon became his fuvounto, 
devoted himself to that study. He went to 
Bologna, where Gralian was lecturing, and 
staved there a year, and then went to Auxerre. 
On his return Theobald employed him in 
some imporbmt negotiations. In 1152 ho 
prevailed on Pope Eugenius to forbid the 
coronation of Eustace, and thus j^ved 
way for the success of Henry of Anjou. The 
archbishop richly rewarded Becket's services. 
He was made rector of St. Mury-le-Strand and 
of Otford in Kent, and prebendarj' of St.Paul’.i 
and Lincoln; in 1154 Archdeacon of Canter- 
bury and Provost of Beverley. When Henry 
succeeded to the throne ho made Thomas his 
Chancellor. TTie early years of the reign 
must have been full of work for tho new 
Chancellor. Thomas was zealous for his 
master. When Henry levied scutage on 
Church lands the Chancellor approved the 
step, while his old patron Theobald opposed 
it. The scant regard which he had for eccle- 
siastical pretensions is proved by the part 
which he took in the suit between the Bi^op 
of Chichester and tho Abbot of Battle {Cfiroti. 
dc Hello, pp. 88—104). Much of the time of 
the Chancellor was taken up with hearing 
causes, and he visited some counties os an 
itinerant justice. His style of living was 
splendid, and many youngnobleswero educated 
in his household, among whom was tho king’s 
eldest son, Henry. This splendour was re- 
markably displayed in his embassy to Louis 
VII., in 1 158, to arrango tho marriage of tho 
young Henry. In tho expedition to To^ouso 
the next year, ho fitted out and maintained a 
large force at his own expense, and, clad m 
armour, led his troops in person, and die- 
I tinguished himself in the field. 
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In 1161 Henry was anxious to make his 
Chancellor anrhbishop. Thomas was un- 
willing to accept the office, and told the king 
that it would cost him the royal favour. The 
next year he was elected by the monks of 
Christ Church and by the suffnigan bishops and 
clergy of Canterbury’. He was ordained priest, 
and the following day received consecration. 
From that time the life of Thomas wjis 
changed. Till then his sympathies and efforts 
lud been wholly for the king ; henceforward 
they were devoted to the Church. The man 
remained the same — impulsive, vigorous, ob- 
stinate, and sensitive. He was not such as 
would serve two masters, and soon resigned 
the Chancellorship. He made some devoted 
friends, and ah-eady had many enemies. 
Gilbert Foliot, Bishop of London, a strict 
ecclesiastic, disliked the appointment of one 
who had led so secular a life, and this feeling 
was probably shared by many. In reclaiming 
the property of his sue, Thomas made other 
enemies, and seems to have acted with im- 
politic violence. In 1163 he attended the 
Council of Tours, and came back tilled with 
thoughts of the power of the Church. He 
soon increased the feeling of distrust awakened 
in the king's mind by the resignation of the 
Chancellorship, for he excommunicated one of 
the tenants of the crown, contrary to the rule 
laid down by the Conqueror. Ho also opposed 
a change which the king wished to’ make 
with reference to the assessment of a tax, 
which Dr. Stubbs has thought {Contt. Hut., 
i. 462) to have probabl)” been the Dane- 
gcld, and high words passed between the king 
and the archbishop. The same year (1163), 
in a Council at Westminster, Henry proposed 
his plan of bringing criminal clerks under the 
jurisdiction of the lay courts. Though this 
change was necessary for thy welfare of the 
state, it was naturally offensive to churchmen. 
Thomas was not alone in objecting to it ; he 
was alone in daring to withstand it. Henry 
complained of the exactions of the eccle- 
siastical courts, and demanded whether the 
bishops could agree to the customs of his 
grandfather. By the advice of the arch- 
bishop they answered that they would do so 
“ saving their order.” This answer enraged 
the king, and Thomas was called on to 
suiTcndor the honours of Eye and Berkhamp- 
stead. In Jan., 1164, at a Council at Claren- 
don, the famous Constitutions were brought 
forward which purported to be declaratory of 
the ancient customs of the kingdom. These 
Constitutions, by bringing the clergy under 
secolar jurisdiction, by their settlement of 
the election and status of bishops, by taking 
away the right of free appeal to Rome, and by 
other provisions, tended to destroy all clerical 
immunities. Thomas was persuaded to con- 
sent to them. After he had done so he 
repented, withdrew his consent, and begged 
the Pope to pardon him for bis w’cakness. In 
October the same year the archbishop was 


cited to a council at Northampton. He wai 
not summoned personally, as was his right, 
but through the sheriff of Kent, to answer a 
plaint made against him by John the Maisluil. 
At this council a violent attack was made 
upon him, and ho was commanded to render 
an account of his chancellorship, though he 
had received an acquittance on his resignation. 
The bishops did not stand by him. Some, 
like the Archbishop of York and the Bishops 
of London and Chichester, were his enemies ; 
others were afraid of the king. The arch- 
bishop saw that the king was determined to 
crush him. He tied, took ship, and, landing 
near Gravelines, found shelter in the Abbey 
of St. Berlin. Flanders was, however, no safe 
place of refuge. Louis, glad of an opportu- 
nity of embarrassing Henry, welcomed the 
archbishop to France, Alexander III. was 
at Sens, having been forced to leave Italy by 
the Emperpr Frederic. His fear of turning 
Henry wholly to the side of the Emperor 
made the Pope half-hearted and vacillating 
in his support of the archbishop, and he com* 
manded him to take no steps agsunst the 
king for awhile. Henrj’ confiscated the 
rcvenu('8 of the see, .and banished all the 
kindred of the archbishop. His violent 
measures were carried out with great brutality 
by Kanulf de Broc. Thomas found shelter in 
the CistercianAbbey of Pontigny. There he led 
a life of ascetic severity, and gave himself to 
the study of the Canon Law, which must 
have strengthened his resolution to defend the 
rights of the clergy. In 1166 Alexander was 
able to return to Rome. Freed from the 
papal prohibition, the archbishop at Vezclay 
solemnly excommunicated his most violent 
enemies, and, with a voice broken with 
emotion, declared that, unless the king re- 
pented, he w’ould excommunicate him also. 
In return Henry, by threatening the Cister- 
cians, compelled them to cause the archbishop 
to leave Pontigny. He took shelter at Sens. 
The Pope was still in danger from Frederic, 
and disapproved the Vozelay excommuni- 
cations. In 1167 he thwarted the archbishop 
by sending legates to Henry, and thus sus- 
pending his Icgative power. The destruction 
of Frweric's army by pestilence did not 
enable the Pope to act more firmly, for ho 
was forced to remain in exile. In 1169 a 
meeting took placo between Henry and the 
archbishop at Montmirail in the presence of 
Louis. T'ho archbishop refused to submit to 
the judraent of the two kings, except with 
the condition ” saving the honour of God,” 
and no good was done. The same year 
another meeting took place at Montmartre, 
and ended in failuic, for Henry refused the 
archbishop the kiss of peace. Alexander was 
anxious to end the quarrel. He was annoyed 
by the vnolence of the archbishop, and excited 
his indignation by absolving the Bishops of 
London and Salisbury whom Thomas had ex- 
communicated. Henry, in 1170, caused his 
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cl(l< st son to bo crownocl by the 
of York. This was a violation of the rights 
of Canterbury, and Thomas thr«.*atened to lay 
the kingdom under an interdict, which he 
now had power from the 1 ope to pro- 
nounee. I/>ih9 "as enraged with 

formed a combination , 

n.l A rei oneiliation was effected at I* retc \ail, 
.lulyJl- Kven after this the king ^d the 
archbishop were on anything but ^jendly 
t. nns. The king complained because Thomas 
delayed his return to England, fern he was 
anxious to get him out of France. 
bishop . omplained of the injuries done to his 
see. Henry still put off the kiss of peace. 
Tho archbishop landed in England Doc. 1, 
and was greeted with delight by the people. 

A morbid desire for martyrdom had taken 
hold of his mind. He came back with no 
intention of living in peace with his^enemics; 
he would withstand them to tho end, and lay 
down his life for the cause of the Church. He 
sent before him papal letters suspending and 
cxc'ommuuicating the hishdps who had taken 
part in tho coronation. Ho went to Ixmdon to 
SOD his former pupil, Priftce Henry, and all 
the city was moved with j'oy at his coming. 
Youn" Henry refused to s<*o him, and iMide 
him return to hiS sec. His enemies, ancl 
especially tho family of T)o Broy annoyed 
him in cverj* way in their power ; and, on 
Christmas Day, he fittered a violent anathema 
against thetn. When the king hoard of the 
excommunication of tho bishops ho spoke tho 
wclUkno^vTi hasty w<Jrds of angor against the 
archbishop. Four of his knights. Hugh do 
Mor\nlle, Keifinald ' FltzUrse, William do 
Tmcy, and Kichard Brito, acted on the.so 
■word's. They crossed to' England, took with ' 
them Ranulf’de Broc and a band of men, and 
murdered the anhbishop in Canterbury 
Cath(?dnil, Dec. 29, 1170: The Archbishop 
was canonised 1173, and his fcstiv.al was ap- 
pointed for the d.ay of his martyrdom. Tho 
impression that the martyrdom made on the 
popular mind was very aeep, and for three 
centuries after his death his' shrine was the 
favourite place of pilgrimage for Englishmen. 

The contomporary Lives; in verse, Gamier, 
Vie We Saint Thomas, e<t. Hippeau : in prose, 
William FitzStephen, Herbert of Bosbam, 
Edward Grim, Rojer of PontiKBy* ^'nd John of 
Salisbury. Dr. Giles’s imperfect edition of ibo 
Letters of St. Thomas,, of John of Salisbury, 
and others, in Petve# feclce. .Wnglic., has now 
lH>eo superstKled by Jfatenals /or (h€ Hirtary of 
AyehhhhopThomas Uccket,ei\. Canon Robertson 
(Rolls Series). See also BecM : q Bto^rophVt by 
CanoD bobortson; and Saint Thomas of Canter^ 
bury, in Freeman, Hutoncal Fsaays, lat Series. 

[W. H.] 

Beckford, Aldeumav {6. 1709, d. 1770), 
was an extremely wealthy merchant, owning 
large estates in the West Indies. Going 
through tho regular steps of municiiial dignity, 
he bi‘came an aldi-rman. and was also returned 
to Parliament for the City of I>ondon. Both 
in Parliament and in the Common CouneU 


he was a firm and enthusiastic supporter of 
I^rd Chatham. In 1768 Beckford became 
I>ord Mavor, and in the foUowing year 
he was re-elected— an almost unprecedented 
honour. With the Cityauthonties the govem- 
meiit was verv unpopular, nor had it a fiercer 
opponent than the Lord Mayor. A 
from the Corjioration of London t<i the king 
had been treated as unconstitutional and 
unworthy of an answer. A remonstrance 
was next sent, to which the 
with a dignified rebuke. Nevertheless, 
Beckford, on May 23rd, laid another remon- 
strance before tho king, and, when the king 
had expressed his annoyance and displeasure, 
proceeded to argue with him. “ Iho in- 
solence of Beckford.” says an eyc-witness, 

“ exceeded all his or the City’s past exploits. 
Within a month ho was dead of a fever, 
which common report said was caused by tho 
excitement of his interview with the king. 
Beckford’s enormous wealth descended to hia 
son William, the eccentric author of Vathek. 

Bedchamber Question, The (1839— 
1841) On tho resignation of Lord Melbourne 
in 1839, Sir Robert Peel was summoned to 
form a ministry. On his mentioning in- 
cidentallv to tho Queen tho changes which 
ho thought it necessary to make m the royal 
houseliold, ho received u letter from her 
Majesty siipng that the removal of tho 
ladies of her bedchamber would be repugnant 
to her feelings. Finding that Sir Robert 
would not give way on this point, tho Queen 
summoned X^ord Melbourne to her aid. Lord 
Morpeth’s, sister and Ljidy Normanby were 
the two ladies to whom Peel spociidly ob- 
jected. Tho desire to support the Qveen 
induced the MTiig statesmen, in spite of their 
previous . humiliations, to return to their 
posts. in 1841, on tho downfall of tho 
Whiff ministry* th^ question arose affoin. 
The Prince Consort, however, arranged that 
three great MTiig ladies should resign the 
situations which they held in the Household 
of their own accord. This prudent cpm* 
promise settled tho difficulty, and saved, tho 
assertion of Peel’s principle. 

Hansard. DthaUf, 3rd series, slrii. 979, 4c. ; 
Speucer Walpole, Hist, oj A’ng. from ISIS. 

Bede (B.F.nA) (b. 673, d. 735) was horn 
probably at .Tarrow, in the territory of ’tliO 
abbey of Wearmouth, founded by Benedict 
Biseop. By this learned man Bode was 
educated, pnd eventually entered the monas- 
tervof .Tarrow, an offshoot of the Wearmouth 
foundation. Hero Bede spent tho remaind'^r 
of his life, dividing all the time not 
engrossed by religious teaching between 
learning and teaching. He was a very 
jToHfic author, as is sufficiently proved by 
the long list of his writings which he ap* 
pended in his fifty-ninth year to his Eccle- 
siastical Historf/, and even on his death-bed 
he was busy with literary labour. His great 
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work is the lUstoria Ec4:Usuistii:a Gentii< 
Antjlorum^ on which his fame rests. It is 
divided into five hooks. The first tw«!ntv- 
two chapters of the first book form only an 
introduction, wherein, after a short descrip* 
tion of Britain and its ancient inhabitants, 
we have the history of the coimtry, reaching 
from Julius Ciesai* to the introduction of 
Christianity among the Angles by Gregory’s 
uiissioiuiries. From this point only (chap, 'i.)) 
begins the independent research of Bede. 
The Church history of the English is then 
carried down in this book to the death of 
Gregory the Great (G04). The second book 
begins with a long obituary of this Pope, so 
imporUint for the Engli.sh Church, and ends 
with the death of Edwin, King of Xorth- 
umbria (033). Tho third book reaches to 
63o. Here begins the fourth book, e.vtending 
to the deiJth of Cuthbert (687), tlic famous 
saint already twice celebrated by Bede him- 
self. The last book (to the yejir 731) con- 
cludes with a piu-vcy of tho several sees, and 
of the general sUito of BriUin in that year. 
Bede’s Jiiniory is oui- main and, indeed, idmost 
our only authentic source of infoiTnation for 
the century and a Imlf that followed the 
convei-sion of the English to Cluistianity, and 
is tliereforo a work of much interest and 
importance, ai)art from its atti-actions of 
stylo. Besides the Hisior'ui EccletUtutica, 
w'hich was trsinslated into Anglo-Saxon, 
it is said, by King Alfred, Bede wrote a very 
largo number of minor works, among which 
are a Life of St. Cuthbert; a ChrouieoUy 
or general summary of history up to the 
year 729; The Lives of the Abbots of irear- 
month andof Jarroiv, and An Eymtle to Egbert, 
Archbishop of York, which gives an interesting 
account of the stsite of the Church. All are 
of considerable historical importance, though 
they yield in interest to the Ecclesiastical 
Historj*. The greater number of Bede’s com- 
positions — said to have amounted to nearly 
laO — were proha blj' theological treatises or 
commentaries on the Scriptures. 

The best editioo of Bcile is tbat of Dr. Giles, 
in six Tols., Lond,, 1843. ; and there is 

a good edition of tlie fiistorioal Works by 
Mr. Stevenson (Eng. Hist. 8oc.), in two vols., 
Lond., IMl, An edition of the Hist. EccUs. 
Anglor. has )>eeu pnblished by the Clarendon 
Pre^ and there is a translation in Bohn's 
Antiquarian LH/rary. A scholarly edition of 
Books iiL and iv. of tho History h^ been pnb* 
lished by the Pitt Press, under the editonhip 
of Prof. Mayor and Mr. Liimby, which coutoins 
a vast amount of learning and research, and is 
enriched with a translation of Ebert's account 
of Bede, from which the main facts stated above 
have been gathered. [F. S. P.] 

Bedford first appears in history in 571, 
when the Britons Wore defeated' there by tho 
Saxons, under Cuthwulf. The castle under- 
went many sieges. In 1138 it was taken hy 
King Stephen, and in 1215, during the war 
between John and tho barons, it was captured 
by Fa^es de Breaut6, who continued to Hold 
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it till 1224, when h<- took oiu- oi the jiitiliccs 
prisoner. Theicupun a force was levied against 
him, and Bedford was besieged. Gii its (•aj>lure, 
the ciistle was dismantled. Daring the (in-al 
Kebeilion Bedford dcelared fur the Parliaim ul, 
but in 1643 was captured by the Uoyali.sts. 

Bedford, Pkkk.voe or. In 141). .Jolm, 
tliird .‘ion of Henry IV.. wiis created Duke of 
Bedford. In 1.349, Jolin liiissell. Lord Ilii:li 
Stewiird of England, wlio hail received ilie 
l.'imls of the Abbev of Woburn, in Ih-dford- 
shire, was created Earl of Bedford. In 1694 
William Bussell, fifth earl, was created Duke 
of Bedford. 

Bedford, John, Di ke of {b. 1389, </. 143-3), 
was tho third son of Henry IV., and was 
created Duke of Bedford in 1415. In 1416 
he distinguished liimself by defeating the 
French licet, and in the next year connnamled 
an expedition to Scotland to avenge the 
“Foul Ibiid ” (q.v.). During Heury ^^’s 
absence in Fmnce, Bedford was appointed 
Lieutenant of England, and on his dealli-bed 
Henry constituted him Begent of France. 
To cement the Burgundian alliance, Bedford, 
in 1422, married the sister of the Duke of 
Burgundy, and by the vigour and ability of 
his udininistrution the English not only suc« 
cecded in mainhiining their conquests for 
Bcvei'al yetirs, hut even gained ground upon 
their enemies. In 14*24 ho won tho great 
xictory of Vemeuil; hut the relief of Orleans 
interfered with the progress of the English 
arms, and in revenge for tlio powerful aid 
she hud given to the enemy, Bedford caiiscd 
Joan of Arc when she fell into his hands 
to be burned to death as a witch. In 
1432 his wife died, and in the next year he 
man-ied JacquetUi of Luxemburg, thereby 
increasing Burgundy’s estrangement from 
the English. In home affairs Bedford was 
always ready to act as the mediator between 
Gloucester and Bejiufort, and by his in- 
fluence over the former was able to restniin 
his reckless and extravagant disposition to a 
certain dcgi’ce. Tho latter years of Bed- 
ford's life wero embittered by the follies of 
Gloucester, tho successes of the French, and 
the defection of Burgundy. With him 
perished all hopes of English supremacy in 
France, and nU chance of retaining even 
Normandy and Guienne. A brave soldier, a 
skilful gencnil, a prudent and far-sighted 
politician, and, taken altogether, a just and 
mercifnl governor, Bedford had in him many 
of the elements of greatness. “ He was 
certainly equal,” says Mr. Stevenson, '* j)OS- 
sibly superior, to Henry the Fifth. But 
for the treacherous friendship of tho Duke of 
Burgundy, he would probably have overrun 
France and expelled Charles the Seventh. 
It is questionable whether tho hero of 
Agincourt would have been able to effect to 
much as the hero of Vemeuil did.” His 
misfortune was that he was the champion of 
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U ca'isi- wliith w.is ra'lic.tUy «nj»»st, ■*ml 
whi.h was cl.-stiiicl tn.rn thu to 

ultiinat,- laihnv. Tlu* Kf^atest blot on lH‘d- 
for-l's ineinorv is hi- troatnu-nt ol .loan ot 
Arc whicli it’ is ilillicult to palliate : it w-is 
enuallv cruel an<l impobta. Hut. li we 
except tliis episode, BeJtord was seldom guilt) 
either of harshness or impolicy. 

The the Kn-jMi ... France (Rolls Series). 

will. Mr. SteveusonV vahiable intr.Kluctious . 

Stubbs. Const. Htft vol. lU. 

[r . r». 1 .j 

Bedford, dons Hisseli., Haui. ok 
(f/. I'lo.i), was a gentleman of Dorsetshmi 
attached to the c<nu-t of Henry > 111- 
Kussell obtained <onsiderablo gnints out 
of th*' monastery spoils, and thus laid the 
foun<lati<)n of the wealth of his family. In 
153(5 he co-openitod onergf tiailly with tho 
Duke of Suffolk in repressing the fii>t seeds 
of iliseontent in Lineolnshire. I^ater on in liis 
career Kussell agjiin distinguished himself by 
the complete suppre&sion of the i-evolutionary 
outbreak of l.>49 in the western counties. 
Defeating the insurgents in a pitched battle 
lit St. Mary’s Cly.st. he succeeded in re- 
lieving lh<' eity of Kxeter, which had just 
previously been hard pressed by the rebel 
forces: aiul in <-ntirely destroying their hopes 
in C’oniwall and D.-vonshire, which were at 
once placed under martial law. In the 
Council, Kussell, after these events, took 
part with Warwick against Somerset, and 
materiallv contributed to hasten the Pro- 
tector’s fall. For his services on this occa- 
sion Kussell, who had been made a peer in 
w.as now, in looO, created, by North- 
umberland’s inlluenee, Earl of Bedford. On 
the death of Edward \'I. Kussell thought it 
prudent to <'onform to tht' Catholic mode of 
worship. Ho continued acooniiiigly under 
Mary to enjoy tho royal favour, and ho was 
employed by her on sevenil embassies of 
importance. 

Bedford, Fuancis Rvssf.li., 2ni> E.via of 
{b. lo28, d. 1 ')8,')), was one of Elizabeth’s most 
trusted counsellors in tho early part of her 
reign. In 1.5(il he was sent on a spc'cial 
einbas.sy to the Court of France, and three 
years kiter to Scotland iii conjunction with 
Sir Thomas Kjindolph. Ho subsequently com- 
manded the Northern army at Berwick, and 
in l.>i)G was sent to represent Elizabeth at 
the baptism of James VI. In tho course of 
his negotiations in Scotland he managed to 
incur the displeasure of tho queen, who ac- 
cused him of taking part ^nth the Scotch lords 
agiiinst Mary, whoso marriage with the Duke 
of Norfolk he siibsequcntly opposed. 

Burjhfcy Pfljicrj; Froude, Jfwt. of F.no. 

Bedford, Francis Ri-ssell, dxn Eaul 
OF 1G41), was tho only son of Lord Russell 
of Thornliaugh. and on the death of his cousin, 
the third earl, in 1G27, succeeded him in the 


earldom of Bedford. He was one of the 
chief proinotei-s of the great work ot dniming 
the lens called the Croat Level, afterwaids, m 
his honour, known as the Be dford Level, m 
politics ho occupied a moderate position. Ho 
was a iiersonal friend of Pyni, but was de- 
sirous of dovi.sing a modus rivauU between 
kill" and Parliament. He \yas the hea,l ot 
the'cominissioiiers who negotiated tlie Treaty 
of l{il)on with the Scots in IG40, and in the 
earlv part of the lu-xt year, wlien Charles 
conceived the idea of torming a ministr) tioin 
the more moderate of tho opiH»sition leaders, 
he otfered Bedford the jiost of I.oi-d Treasurer 
and praetically that of I’limu Minister. This 
scheme, whieli seenuMl to promise success, was 
frustrated l»v the sudden deatli of the Earl of 
Bi‘dford from small-pox. Ckivciidou sums up 
hi-s chai-acter thus “ He was a wise man, 
an<l would have luoposed and advised 
modenite courses : but was not incapable, for 
w.int of resolution, of being earned into 
violent ones if liis advice was not submitted 
to ; and therefore many who knew him well 
thought his death not uns<-asonable, as weR 
to his fame as his fortune.” 

I’larcu'lou, Hwl. «’/ the Rebellion ; Dugdale, 
of KmbaiikiH^ ,• Lodge, Portraits. 

Bedford, Wim iam Uvskell, 1st Di ke op 
{h. IGIJ. d. 1700), was the son of the fouith 
Ivirl of Beilford. Ho was an opponent of the 
arbilrarv policy of Charles 1. and ytnllord, 
anti a modenite supporti-r of the Parliament. 
When the Civil War bi-oko out ho joined the 
Parliamentary stiintlanl with a body of horse, 
and took part in the battlo of Edgohill : hub 
ho sepanited from the Parliament in 1045, 
ami joined tho king. He was present at the 
battle of Newbury, on tho Royalist side, and 
greatly distinguished himself. His estates 
were confiscated, hut he succeeJe<l in making 
hia pe.'icc with tho Parliament and getting 
them ri'storcd. He took some jiart in the 
Restoration, and was a prominent supporter 
of William of Ontnge at the Revolution of 
1688, after which event (in 1694) he was 
created Duke of Bedford. 

Bedford, John Rvssf.ll, 4x11 Dvke op 
{b. 1710. d. 1771’), succeeded to tho dukedom 
in 1782. Ten years later he took an active 
part against Sir Robert Walpole. In 1744 ho 
was appointed a Lord Commissioner of the 
Admiriltv, and a member of tho Privy Coun- 
cil. He was soon afterwards appointed First 
Lord of the Admiralty. In 1748, on the 
resignation of Lord Chesterfield, ho was 
appointed Sccretar)* of State for the Southoi’n 
Department, but resigned in 1751, on the 
dismissal of I.ord Siindwich. Five years 
later he was sent to Ireland as Lord 'Lieute- 
nant. In that office he did not succeed, and 
exasperated the Irish by asking for his sister- 
in-law a pension on tho Irish establishment. 
His principle of government was to silence 
opposition by donatives : nor did he forget 
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his friends, especially Rigby, in the general 
distribution of Irish money. In 17G1 he 
resigned ou Bute’s accession to power. In the 
following year he went to Paris as plenipoten- 
tiary to negotiate for peace. In the Grenville 
ministry he became President of the Council. 
He seems to have acted an independent part in 
the king’s closet, and to luive insisted as tinnly 
as Grenrille himself on the dismissjil of Lord 
Bute, to whom he was now thoroughly 
opposed. He was in advance of his age in 
the knowledge of political economy, and in- 
curred the most violent hatred by opposing a 
Bill to impose duties on foreign silks. In 
1765 he was summarily dismissed fiom office 
along with Grenville, and, refusing the over- 
tures alike of Lord Chatham and the Duke 
of Grafton, remained for the rest of his life 
out of office. But he continued to take an 
active part in politics, and in 1769 proposed 
to resuscitate a shitute of Henry VIII. in 
order to dispense with juries in the American 
Colonies. Walpole calls the duke “ a man 
of indexible honesty and good-will to his 
wuntry, ’ but says that “his immner was 
impetuous.” To this unfortumito trait was 
probably due his almost universal unpopu- 
larity. His portrait has been drawn by 
Junius, exaggerated and distorted by the 
rancour of personal animosity. 

Bedford Corresp.j CAatham Corretp.; Trevelyan, 
Earhj HM. of C. J. Fox ; Leltora of Junitu. 

Bed£ord Bevel is the name given to 
a flat district in the east of England, which 
comprises the Fen countrj*, and includes parts 
of Cambridgeshire, Norfolk, Suffolk, Hunt- 
ingdonshire, Northamptonshire, and Lincoln- 
shire. During the earlier lliddlo Ages this 
district was a vast swamp, partly inundated 
by the sea. Attempts were made to reclaim 
it in the reigns of Henrj’ and VII., and 
an Act was passed for this purpose in 1601. 
In 1634, Francis, Earl of Bedford, and a 
number of other landowners of the eastern 
counties, obtained permission from the 
crown^ to drain the district on condition of 
receiving 95,000 acres of the reclaimed lands 
for themselves. The works, however, owing 
^ disagreement with the crown, and the 
Civil War, were suspended for some years till 
1649, when the undertaking was renewed. 
In 1664 the company was incorporated by 
royal charter, and it still exists. The Opera- 
tions of the original projectors have been 
largely supplemented by drainage w’orks 
Tindortaken in more recent times. 


Be^nin, an Indian word for queen, 
p^cess, &c^ is generally used as the title of 
wives of a reigning or defunct monarch, or 
of a woman regnant — Begum of Bhopal, 
Begums of Oude. 


Behar. [Clive, Lobd.] 

Beky Anthoky (d, 1310), son of Walter, 
Baron of Eresby, accompanied Edward I. 


on his Crusjide (1271). Un liis return hs 
took ordei's, and was made Arch(l<'ac<(n 
of Durham in the year 1279. and bishoj) in 
1283. In 1290 lie was sent by Edward to 
act in concert with tliu guardians of Sc utlaml, 
and with the advice of the Estates a.< lieu- 
tenant for Queen Margaret and lier husband ; 
and in 1294 he was employed as ambass;idor 
to the Emperor. He accompanied the king 
in his expedition to Scotland in 1296, com- 
manded a division of ciivalry at Falkirk in 
1298, and was present at the siege of Caer^ 
laverock in 1300. In the year ho be- 

came engaged in a quanel with tlie inonks who 
constituted the chapter, which la.stcd tlic rest 
of his life. His first qujin-el with Edward 
w;is occasioned by his refusal to show his 
franchises to the royal officers, but this 
difference was soon comjiromiscd, and in 1205 
Bek was appointed one of the guardians of the 
counties beyond the Trent. He obtained the 
empty but high-sounding title of Patriarch 
of Jerusalem from Clement V., to wliich 
he added the title of “King of the Isle of 
Man.” After he got possession of the island by 
mortgage, Edward I. compelled him to hold 
it “as of the king’s gift,” and deprived him 
of his palatine rights over Durham ; these were, 
however, restored by Edward II., with whom 
he was a great favourite, and he enjoyed 
them till his death in 1310. Bek rcjirescnted 
the Baronial party in the Church, which saw 
in Edward I.’s consolidating and centnilising 
policy the overthrow of its own privileges. 

Bekeag^sog, The Convention op (Oct. 3, 
1805), was concluded between Great Brihiin 
and Sw’eden, in order to enable Sweden to 
join heartily in the European coalition against 
Napoleon. The terms of the convention 

were'verv much the same as those of the Con- 

% 

vention of Hclsingborg, which had been con- 
cluded in the preceding August, and consisted 
in an arrangement as to the subsidy to be sup- 
plied by Great Brihrin. Sweden agreed to 
employ 12,000 men in Pomerania, for whom 
England was to jmy at the rate of £12 10s. 
annually for each man. Pay for five months 
was to be handed over to Sweden in advance, 
and £50,000 was to be paid dowm at once for 
the purpose of putting Stralsund into an 
efficient state of defence. 

AlisoD, Hitt, of Europe ; Fyffe, Modem Europe. 

Bekdt, Thomas. [Beckbt.] 

Belasyse, John. Loud (d. 16891, was the 
second son of Lord Fauconberg, ana, like bis 
father, took a prominent part on the Royalist 
side in the Civil “War. He took part in the 
battles of Edgehill, Newburj’, and Naseby, 
and the sieges of Reading and Bristol, and 
subsequently was made Governor of York. 
He was w’ounded several times, and three 
times suffered imprisonment in the Tower. Ho 
was raised to the peerage in 1644, and at the 
Restoration was appointed commander of tho 
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for(<‘ in Africa and frovcmf-r of lan"u;i-?. 
which oiYiiiS he ludd till 1067. In tho re.^m 

of dames 1 1. lie was appointed one of the Loids 
of the Treasury. 

Belesnie, Koio kt or. one of tlieXonnan 
followers of William tho Uon-iueior, ami 
. Idost son of Earl Ko^u‘^ of Shrewsbury, was 
created Karl of Montgomery, llo was the 
loader of tho dis;ifleeted barons ugamst the 
Nonnan kings. In 1077 he joined Kobe, t 
a.rninst lii.s father, in 10S7 ho opposed W illiam 
iT ’s aeeession to the English throne, and m 
1101 supiiort. d Robert’s el.aims against Heiirv 
I On this latter oeeasion he was banish<-d 
from England, to the great jov of t/"' 
and sought r. fuge in Xormandy. In 1 11 - lo 
was sent to Henrv as an ambasKidor by the 
Fn nch kink', hut llenry servi d him a.s a rebel 
ami krpt him a prisoner till his death, the 
date of which is unknown. He stands out as 
th(‘ very worst example of the feudal noble. 
“ His contemporaries,'' says Ijappenberg, ‘ are 
unanimous in d. serihing him us one of the 
most detesbible characters known in history, 
to whom the most unhear.l-of barbarities 
were not merely acts of revenge, but an in- 
satiable i njoymeiit.” Ordcricus \ italis ex- 
claims, when mentioning his bani.'.hineiit froin 
Eii'dand in 1101, " Rejoice, King Henry, and 
give thanks to the Loiil Ood, for you becauio 
a free ruler from the <lay when you banished 
Robert of Ik-lesme from your realm.” 

Orilericus Vitalis. 707. A:e. ; Fn‘un»au. H iNmm 
i. 181, ic., null Xnnaiiii Con-jutst. 


Belfast was the site of an important 
■Norman castle which was in the pos.ses.sion of 
the He Rurglis, Earls of Vlster. in the thir- 
teenth centurv. In 1333, William de Hurgh 
was murdered there by the rebellious English 
of the Rale. Tho castle subseciucntly fell 
into the hands of the O’Neils, from whom it 
was biken after the rebellion of Shane O'Neil, 
and forfeited to the crown. In 1004 the 
castle and district was granted to Sir Arthur 
Chichester, who settled there numerous 
colonists from Uevonshire. Tho castle was 
rebuilt, and a town speedily grew up round 
it. In 1611 the town was constituted a 
■borough. In 1637 Strafford gave it certain 
trading privileges which did much to increase 
its prosperity. The city luis become the chief 
manufacturing and commercial town in Ire- 
land. By the Irish Universities Act of 1908, 
Belfast was ggantod a University. 


BeIgS, The, were tho inhabitants of part 
of the” south and south-west of ancient 
Britain. Their districts included the modem 
counties of Hants, Wilts, Dorset, and part of 
Somerset. They were in all likelihood closely 
cormceted with tho Continental Belga* and 
aro generally considered to have belonged to 
the Gallic branch of the Celtic stock, and to 
have migrated to Britain from north-eastern 
Gaul. It is probable that they contiiined a 


vn-v ennsidenible intermixture of Germanio 
elements, and Mr. Wright, and some other 
authorities, have muintaincJ that tlio Uolgie 
were, in fact, a Teutonic tribe, and were 
loinparalively lato Si^ttlcrs in this islanu, A 
iliiTctlv opposite opinion lias, however, been 
maintained by other Celtic scholars. [Britons, 
Cki-ts.] 

See for varic ,s views, Khys. rfUic I?'"'*®”}* 
Elton, Orwi..* -r Jfm. . • ^Vrurht C<lf, 

iUr Homan, ano ; Coote, Th*: Homoiu 


Belgatuu, The Distuut of, in tin- Bom- 
bav RiT^idencv, Iving to the north-east of 
the Rortugui'se state of Goa, was ceded to 
the British by the Rcishwa in 1S17. 


Belgian Question, The (1830—32). 
The <-f ”cl of tin; Eix'iuh Revolution of .Tuly, 
1830, in Europe, was to cause a general up- 
ri.sing of nationalities. Belgium, among others, 
threw off the voke of Holland, and all Eiu'opo 
now bi-came interested in the settlement of 
the dillicully. Tlii' Dutch government applied 
to Lonl Aberdeen for troops. Thereupon ho 
summoned tho London Confereneo. Ihis 
Conferviico in vain atli’iupteJ to solve tho 
question. It lingered on till Sept. 30, IS32, 
and then separat' d, having elfocted nothing, 
tho linal cause of separation being a differeneo 
of opinion between the three Northern and 
the two Western jiowei-s as to the employment 
of force. A convention was immediately con- 
cluded between England and France for 
ean-ying out the stipulations of the treaty of 
November. This treaty was signed Oct. 22, 
and on the 6th Nov. an embargo was laid on 
all vessels bearing the Dutch Hag in British 
ports. A French army entered Holland and 
caiitured Antwerp: aiid the war was over. 
Belgium gained her independence with tho 
capitulation of Antwerp. 

^nn.Kil Rttfialor, 1832; S. WaU>ole. Ht$U of 
Enj, /vom 2815 . 


Belleisle, (1) The Battle of. was fought 
Oct. 25. 1747. and rcsulteil in the defeat of the 
French by the English fleet commanded by 
Admiral Hawke. Early in the day Ilawko fell 
in with u liirgc tlcot of merchant ships bound 
for the West Indies, and convoyed by nino 
mon-of-war. Without waiting for his ships to 
fall into line of battle, he vigorously attacked 
tho enemy, and was rewarded with tho capture 
of seven out of tho nine men-of-wav. Tho 
French were completely defeated, and tho 
admiral received the honour of knighthood fox 
the exploit.— (2) The Captvue of, took 
place during the Seven Years’ War. In 
1761 (June 7), a fleet under AdrAiral Kcppel, 
conveying 8,000 troops under General Hodg- 
son, arrived before tho south-east point of 
tho island. The troops, after being once re • 
pulsed, made good their landing, captured 
Palais, tho chief town of tho island, and com- 
pelled the garrison to capitulate. Tho island 
was held till tho close of the war (1763). 
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Belli 31 glia.lll, Sir Edward (d. 1549), was 
sent to IreLiiid as Loixl Deputy by Somerset 
in 1548, having previously won fame for 
himself in Hung-ary and at Boulogne, as 
well as in the Isle of Wight, where, in his 
capacity of governor, he defeated the French 
in 1545. His short period of rule in Ireland 
was eminently successful, and was marked 
by strong, wise, and ^^gorous administration. 

Belnchistan is the territory of the 
Khan of KheLat, situated on the Scinde 
frontier, and lying to the south of Afghanis- 
tan, and between that country and the sea. 
[Khelat.] 

Benares, The Treaty of (Aug., 1773), 
was concluded between Warren Hastings and 
the Vizier of Oude. Its stipulations were that 
Hastings should lend the Vizier an English 
force to be used agiinst the Kohillas, and 
should cede the districts of Corah and Allaha- 
bad : that the Vizier should give a donation of 
forty lacs of rupees, and a monthly payment 
of two lacs for the services of the troops ; and 
that he should pay fifty lacs additionally for 
the ceded districts. [Rohilla War.] 

Beubow, John, Admiral (5. 1653, (f. 1702), 
entered the merchant service very early in 
life. In 1680 he was master of a ship 
which traded in the ^leditorranean. He is 
said to have pickled the heads of a crew of 
Sallee pirates, which he threw down as salt 
provisions on the table of the Cadiz magis- 
trates. On his return James II. placed him 
in command of a ship in the Royal Navy. 
William III. employed him in checking the 
Dutch privateers, and in bombarding the 
French ports, duties which ho carried out with 
courage and success. In 1698 he was sent with 
a squadron to the West Indies. There he 
attempted to settle the disputes which had 
broken out between the Spanish and English 
settlers o\ving to the attempted colonisation 
of the i&thmus of Darien by the Scotch. On 
his return he was made Vice-Admiral (1700). 
Ho was sent out again in order to engage the 
Spanish colonies to disown Philip, the bVench 
claimant to the crown of Spain ; or, if they 
ref^ed this, to seize their galleons. He 
arrived at Barbadocs in 1701 and sailed thence 
for Jamaica, whore he heard that Du Cassc 
had arrived with a squadron of French ships 
in order to crush tho Engflish slave trade. On 
August 19th, 1702, Benbow, while cruising 
off St. Domingo, came in sight of Du Cosso. 
He resolved to attack, but the captains of his 
three best ships, from motives of personal dis- 
like, refused to bring their vessels into action. 
Benbow, however, with his own ship, fought 
the enemy for four days. At last tho captains 
ad^^sacd a written remonstrance to him, in 
which they declared that the odds were too 
great for a continuance of the conflict. Ben- 
bow, who was badly wounded, returned to 
Jamaica to die. Beiore his death he had the 


I siitisfaction of procuring the condemnation of 
two of his captiins, and the dismissjil of the 
third from the service. 

Campbell » hivet of (fu* vol. iii. ; 

fioyraphtia i^ri^aniuca. 

Benburb, The Battle of (June ath, 

1646), was fought between Owen Iloe O'Neil 

and Genenil Monroe with tho Scottish and 

English troops. O’Neil liad his rear protected 

by a wood, and his right by the Blackwater. 

Monroe had ordered his brother to join him 

with a considerable force, but this O’Neil jire- 

vontod, while he amused the Scots bv feints 
* # 

till his own force.s, detached for this pur])OSe, 
had rejoined him. Sloiiroe now tried to 
retreat, but was at once charged by tho Irish, 
his horse fled, and the only formidable stand 
was made by an English regiment under 
Lord Blaney ; when they had been cut to 
pieces the rest of the Scots lied in dis- 
order. Ixirds Montgomery and Blaney, with 
21 otticers and 150 men, as well as all the 
artillery and ammunition, were captured, 
iilonroe himself escaping with dilliculty. 
Altogether, 3,243 of the English and Scots 
fell, while the victors lost 70 killed and 200 
wounded. This battle was the Last great 
victory achieved by an Irish general on Irish 
soil. 

Whit«locke, Memorials; LlacGeoj^bcgou, ifisf. 
d’irlande, 1758. 

Bench, King’s. [King’s Bench.] 

Beucoolen, in Sumatra, was held by the 
East India Company as a trading settlement 
from 1682 to 1824. It was attacked and laid 
in ruins by the French in 1760. In 1824 it 
was given up to the Dutch in exchange for 
their Malacca settlements. 

Benedict Biscop was bom of a good 
Northumbrian family, and was in tho serrico 
of King Oswy. In 653 ho went on a pilgrim- 
age to Romo, and on his return laboured hard 
in mis.sionarj' work in the north of England. 
After two years he undertook a second journey 
to Rome, and subsequently entered the Bene- 
dictine monastery of Lerins, where ho took tho 
tonsure, and remained some time. Ho then 
went to Romo again, and was commissioned 
to return to England as assistant and inter- 
preter to Archbishop Theodoric. On their 
arrival in England, Benedict was made abbot 
of the monaster)' of St. Peter’s, at Canterbury. 
At the expiration of two years he abandoned 
this office, and undertook another journey to 
Rome. On his return ho received from 
Egfrith of Northumbria a grant of land at 
tho mouth of tho Wear (674). Here ho 
founded a monastery with a church of stone, 
and glass windows, and endowed it with 
numerous books, pictures, and relics, obtained 
by him on his journeys to Rome. In 682 he 
founded a second monastery at Jarrow, whore 
Bede spent most of his life. By tho impulse 
he gave to monasticism and to ecclesiastical 
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ai1 in England, Benedict did work of con- 
sidcral)!.- service to the Anglo-Nixon Church. 

Benedictines, Thk, w.-n- the mo>t 
important ot the monastic orders, founded 
V>‘) hv St. Benedict of Nursia a4-'. 

Vu t.i tliis time there had been mither 
nilifovmitv nor permanence in monastic so- 
cieties. Bem-dict’s work was that ot organi- 
sation; instead of fluctuating asscan dies ot 
in-Uvidiials, there was to he a carelul g^ida- 
tion of r.nks and duties: and though the 
abbot was hound to consult the monks, his 
luithoritv was supreme. Moreover, though 
the Betu’dietino rule was milder than previous 
pnictices, the vow wa.s rendered irrevocable. 
Instead of devoting lliemselves entirely to 
coiitemidation, the monks were to busy 
them.selvcs in manual labour or in reading. 
Soon most of the monasteries of tlie M est 
were subject to the Benedictim* rule. Ih. ro 
is some doubt as to the exact <lato of iho 
introduction of the Benedictine vuh* into 
England. I’rohably it wa.s introduced by 
Augustine, whose 'companions were in all 
likelihood Benedictine monks, but the tirst in- 
troduction is also claime<l for Benedict Biseop, 
and for Wilfrid. I’he order is mention.-! in a 
charter of Kenred's to the mtmks of Ev.'shain 
in 700 ; hut Bede lias no reference to it, nor is 
it alhuied to in the act regulating the English 
clergy at Clov.'.sho in 747. It was not till 
the time of Edgar that the strict Benedictine 
rule, under the auspices of Ethelwohl. Dunstan, 
and Oswald (himself a Bem-dictine of Heurv’), 
became generally prevalent in England, and a 
“Concord of Rules ” was promulg;ited by 
Dunstan for the guidance of lOnglish monks. 
Ileneid'orward the Bene<lictincs became by 
far thi> richest Jiml most powerful of the 
monastic ordei-s in EngLind. All the eathednil 
convents, oxe.-pt Carlisle, nn<l four of the 
cathedrals instituted by Henry VIII., nam.dy, 
ChesU-r, CTloucester, Oxford, and Peter- 
horoiigh. and all the English mitred abht'vs 
except Waltham and Cirencester, Indonged to 
the Ben.'dietine order. So important are they 
in comparison with all other onlOrs of monks 
in England, that the history of English inonas- 
tieism is to a large extent the history of the 
English Bencilietines. [Moxasticism.] At 
the time of the dissolution of the monasteries, 
the number of Benedictine abbeys and colls 
was 1 13, with revenues amounting to over 
£.57,000, besides 73 Benedictine nunneries 
with revenues of nearly £8,000. 

Mabillon, dnnaU-* Ordtm* S. Bcnrdi'cti ; Smith 
andCheetham's Diet. Christ, ylntvj . ; Dr. Stubbs’s 
Preface to aicmoriab o/ s. Dtmjfrtn ; and the 
first four vols. of Du^^alc’s ifoncuificon. 

Benefice denotes “the right which a clerk 
has to enjoy certain ecclesiastical revenues on 
condition of discharging certain services.” 
For the enjojTnent of a benefice four things 
are necessary. — (1) Ordination as a priest: a 
deacon or a ia^^naa miiv he presented, but he 


must be ordained priest before he can bo 
instituted. (’2) J'raentation by the patron. 

Ill theory, a patron, himself .i clerk, may 
,,fti(to/i for his own admission: hut the usual 
plan is to make over the right to some other 
IKISOII before the benetiee becoin.-s vacant. 

(3) ItusdlHlioii to the cure of souls by the 
bishop, if satisfied of the sufficiency of the 
clerk. If the bishop refuse, the patron has a 
reiuedv by quarc imjHdU in the eomtuon law 
court, ’and must show s;itisfactory reasons for 
his refu.siil. When the bishop is himself 
patron, there is neither presentation nor 
institution, hut collation. (4) Induction to the 
temporalities by the archdeacon or a neigh- 
bouring clergyman upon the bishop's mandate. 
The papal 'jmwer of gninting dispensition 
from that c;inon of the I>atei-in Council of 
1215. which forbade the holding of two 
benefices by the same pe rson, was transferred 
at the Reformation to the Archbishop of 
Canterburv. But the evils of pluiahsiu were 
so great tliat bv the Acts 1 and 2 Viet., c. 106, 
and 13 and 11 Viet., c. 98, it was forbidden to 
hold two hcnetices unless the churches were 
within three miles of one another, and the 
value of one was not greater than £100. 
Vicarages, rectories, perpetual curacies, and 
chaplaincies are termed bonelicies. in contra- 
distinction to dignities such us bishoprics, etc. 

Benefit of Clergy was the right 
claimed by the clergy to immunity from 
secular jurisdiction in certain cases. Cases 
in which it might be urged were such as 
affected the life or limbs of the offender, 
with the single exception of high treason. It 
was at first restricted to hond-fide clerics, but 
8iibsc(piently got extended to all who could 
re^id a verse in the Psjilter, known as tho 
“ neck-verse.” gcnomlly out of the olst 
I’salm. Should it be declared by tho bishop’s 
commissarv that the prisoner read it like a 
clerk, he was delivered over to the eccle- 
siastical jurisdiction. It was, however, an 
indictahl'' offence at common law to teach a 
felon to road in order that he might claim 
benefit of clergy. The abuse of this custom 
was veiy great, and in the fifteenth and six- 
teenth Centuries it producctl constant disputes 
between the judgc.s and ordinaries. Henry 
VII., in 1488, restricted it by declaring that 
it should not be allowed more than onco to 
persons not actually in orders, and in Queen 
Anne’s reign the neck-verso was no longer re- 
quired to he read. Benefit of clorgj’ was not 
finally abolished till the reign of George IV. 
Benefit of clerg>’ never extended to women 
till they were included by the Statute 3 and 4 
WiU. HI. 

Blnckstone,iv., cb. 28 ; Hale. P?#(w rt/fhfl Cro ien ; 
Statutes 5 Auuc, cap. 6 ; 7 aud 8 Gfeo. IV., 
cap. 28. 

BeiLevol6]lces, a means of raising money 
by extorted loans, were first used by Edward 
iV. Probably in earlier times the practice of 
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expecting and even asking for “ free- wi^ offer- 
ings” was not unusual on the part of kings. 
Edward II. and liicliard 11. seem to luive 
made some use of this method of levying 
money. But Edward IV. raised it to a system, 
and by his popular manners was wonder- 
fully successtul in dealing with that large 
number of his subjects who did not know 
how to refuse a king’s request. Such a method 
of using pex-sonal pressure wtis, of coui-se, un- 
constitutiomd, and gave the king a dangerous 
means of raising money without Parliament. 
Under lUchard III., in 1484, an Act of Par- 
liament was passed abolishing benevolences 
as ‘‘new and unlawful inventions;” but in 
spite of tliis, Kichard 111. continued to exact 
them. Henry Yll. also revived them, and 
obtained a quaai-tmliamenbiry sanction by 
an Act of HU'2, which enforced the payment 
of arrears of money promised by private 
persons to the king. It was often argued 
seriously that the law of Itichaid 111., 
being the act of a ” usurper,” was not valid. 
Henry’s Cliancellor, Aachbishop Morton, 
used to beg for his master, and invented 
a dilemma which was known as “ Morton’s 
fork.” If a man lived handsomely ho 
told him tliat he clearly had money to spare ; 
if ho lived plainly, that he was siiving 
money, iind must bo rich enough to help 
the king. Henry VIII., in 1545, appointed 
commissioners, who, under the name of a bene- 
volence, were to move men to grant to the 
king twenty pence in the pound on the value 
of their lands : those who refused were to be 
summoned to answer before the Privy Council. 
Elizjibeth at times solicited loans, but she was 
frugal, and generally repaid them in time. 
James I., in 1614, had recourse to this, amongst 
other schemes for rai.sing monov. Ihe 
Council wrote to the sheriffd reciuosting them 
to solicit subscriptions in their counties. 
Bacon defended the proceeding, saying that 
it asked for a free gift, and had nothing in 
common with the extortions of previous 
times. So many protests, however, were 
made against this exaction, and so little 
money was raised by it, that it was not again 
used bv the crown. Even Charles I., in his 
worst stniits, rejected proposals for reviving 
BO unpopular a usage. 

Stubbs, Const. Hist., Ui.; Hallam, Const. Hist. 

[F.S. P.] 

Bengal. The province of British India 
which lie.s al>out the lower portions and the 
deltas of the Ganges and Brahmaputra. It 
includes the provinces of Bengal Proper, 
Behar, Orissa, and Chota Nagpur, and has a 
population of over sixty-six ipillions, Bengal 
was conquered by the Mohammedans in tbo 
thirteenth century, and was subs^uently ruled 
by ilussulman viceroys appointed by the 
various reigning dj-nasties. In the eighteenth 
centurj’ the Nawab of Bengal was a deputy 
of the ilogul at Delhi. The first English 


settlements were formed between th'.- y«.-ars 
1620 and 1640. In 161)6 the Englijsh lK>ught 
a small district at the mouth of the t binges, on 
which Fort William (Calcutta) was erected. 
For many years the English were involved in 
frequent disputes with the native governors, 
culminating in Suraj-ud-Dowlah's massjicre 
of the Europeans in 1756. [Bl.\ck Hoi.e.] 
This was followed by Clive’s great vi« tory 
at Plassey, and some years of lighting. 
[Clive.] In 1765 the dewanny of Bengal, 
Behar, and Orissa, was eeded to the East India 
Company, and the Nawab, ileer Jallier, was 
pensioned off. A native dewan was, however, 
appointed to collect the revenues. In 1778 
Warren Hastings abolished the double govern- 
ment, and placed the administration directly 
in the hands of the Company. The Governor- 
General of India was also Governor of Bengal, 
till 1854, when the offices were separated, 
and Bengal was placed under a Lieutenant- 
Governor. In 1793 Ijord Cornwallis effected 
the “Permanent Settlement,” by which the 
ze/niu(l(irs, or tax collectors, were recognised 
us proprietors on piyment of a land ta.x to 
the goveniment ; but the rights of the 
cultivators were recognised and extended by 
the Bengal Eind Law of 1859. 

W. W. Hunter, Ortssa, aud .dnnnU of Rural 
Bengal ; Stewart, Hiat. of Jicnoal j-jj (; j 

Bengal mutiny (1795 — 6). One of the 
chief results of Lord Cornwallis’s adminis- 
tration had been the abolition of sinecures 
and perquisites in both branches of the service. 
The civilians hud been compensated by in- 
creased salaries, but this was impossible in 
the unny, and though the pay was ve^’ Mgh, 
it was disproportionate to that of the civilians. 
Sir John Shore therefore found ho had to 
deal with a widespread spirit of mutiny. 
Delegates were elected from each regiment to 
form an executive board, and the terms offered 
by it were that the Company’s regiments 
should not be reduced; that the king’s troops 
should be limited by law ; that promotion 
should go by seniority’ ; that all the old 
allowances should be restored. If this was 
not granted, they were prepared to assume 
the government themselves by violence. The 
matter was entirely mismanaged. At one 
time obnoxious regulations were issued, which 
merely enraged the mutineers ; at another 
the greatest concessions were made, one of 
the ringleaders being promoted to a confi- 
dential post in the India House. The tu’iival 
of Lord Wclleslej’ ended this. Seeing a 
number of malcontent commanders congre- 
gated at his first iev^e, he peremptorily 
ordered them to rejoin their regiments within 
twenty-four hours. His commands were 
obeyed, and the mutiny was at an 
quelled, it was said, by a glance of Lord 
Wellesley’s eye. 

Bennington, The Battle op (Aug. letn, 
1777), fought during the American War of 
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Iiul< i). ntl< ncc. took placo at Uonmnfrton. m 
\. w Hampshire, when' the Americans liad 
^toivd hir^v supplies. Hurijoyne ha.l th-taehed 
(I consi'lerabie force, uml.-r (‘oloiiel Baum, 
to seize the mai<azines at Bi'nniti;;t<»n. ami 
to inatfh on to AHiany join tlio 
main armv tin rr. I thr^ pla< o >troniror 

than 0 X 1 ^** tr<h Uauiu cntrcin hra It, 

and sent f'>r n inforceinents. General Stark, 
with the X*'\v Hami>>)iire men, in vain ollVred 

him battle, an. I on beimr reinforced, determined 

hini'^. lf to attack. The mov. iiient was eon- 
.lueted with tm at skill, and Banin s iiosition 
was seeri'tlv surronndod before he was aware ot 
an intended attack. The eiitrenehiiieiits were 
frallaiitly held until ammunition faile.l the 
defi ndi'i'S, who then made a boM attempt to 
cut their wav throu.L:h the Atneriean lines. 
Baum, however, was >h<)t, and the rest «»f the 
force laid down its arms. 


Bensiugton, i>v Gxfonlshin', near Wal- 
linirl'oi.l, allhou^di now a villaije, was in early 
timv-s a place of considerahle importance. It 
was one of the four towns that t ’utha took from 
the Britons in oTl i and in ("o GIfa di'feated 
Gynewulf of Wessox here, and took the town 
from him. 

J. H. Gre,‘ii. The .Votbej of KnQ^and. 


Beiltlia.Uly .Ikkkmy (A. 17is, d. 1832), 
educ.«ted at ^^'estminster and (iueen's Collcffe, 
G.vlord. was orijiinally intended for the bar, 
but beins; possessed of private means, he 
determined to devote his lif.- to the refonim- 
tion, ratlier than the practice, of the law, 
ami wrote* numerous works with this objei t. 
In spite of th.-ir uncKiual value, his liooks 
remain a storehouse for the iiolitician and 
the law rofonnt'r. Indeed, th(*rc are f**w 
administritivo reforms which have not been 
suggested wholly or in jiart by Bentham's 
writings. But his value does not only con- 
sist in being a siiggester of reform on the 
details of legislation and proi edure ; he is 
also ono of the fathers of English juris- 
prudence. His j»lace in that scieneo is mid- 
wav between Hobb(*s and Austin. Hobbes 
had fii'st diseeniod the doctrine that whatever 
he thi* form of goveimmcnt the soven-ign 
authority is ultimately absolute ; but he had 
dodue<^ from this the theory of non-resistanoo. 
Bimtham perceived the falbicy in this deduc- 
tion, and sepanited clearly the h^al necessity 
for obedience from the poUtiral duty of 
resistance. 'I'lie test of the propriety of 
political resistance Benthfim held to be 
Utility,” in the 8ens(* of the greatest 
iuippiness of the greatest number. This 
maxim, whatever may be its value as the 
haais of a philosophy, furnishes an excellent 
rule for pnicticiil action. In fact, as 
Sir Henry Maine has pointed out, by thus 
making the good of the community take 
precedence of every other object, Bentlmm 
offered a clear rule of reform, and gJive a 
distinct object to aim at in the pursuit of 


improvement. In this respect lus influence 
may l>e compared with that of the jus uaturec 
in koman law. 

Bontlmm’s works, which arc wry uumeroup, 
have bei '11 collectcl hy his disciple. B<iwrmjr 
(Lou.lou, IStlT). who has pix'hxcl to the collec- 
tion a sketch of Bcuthaiii s method. Those of 
bis writimrs which will best rei.ay i>cni8al uro 
Ihf Fnvjineut on (177t>J, n* answer to 

Bhu kstouo ; I'hr Booh of Falhtch f. and The Tract 
Ml tViirv. His theory of puuishmeuts is con- 
taiiu d in Thr iViiicij.?.-. c/ Morals uii.I L«;miotion 
(published sepamtely hy the Claren.lou Pre.ss), 
and in n translation from the French of lus uis- 
Cii.lo I)umout,etititle<i The Theorn oj Li^tdation. 
For criticisms of Beiithaiii's philosopuy, see 
preftice to Greco and Groses eilition of Jfom«, 
nn.l W. h Coiirluey. tVificiKKi on ThiU^ooha 

0/J..S-. Mill. fB. it, W.J 

Bentinck, E‘>h>» Gi:oitor.(/A 1802, r/. 1848), 
acted for sonte time as seeretiry to Canning, 
and in 1828 entered Parliament for Lyrno 
Po gis. He was chi.-tly occupied in sporting 
matters till within a few years of his death. 
He came prominently forward in the ranks 
of tlie Opjiosition in 1840, after Sir Itobert 
Peel abandoneil the cause of Protection. 
Id(‘ntifying himself with the Protectionists, 
h(‘ (pii’ckly became their chief, and led 
them in the hitter campaign which followed 
atrainst Peel. In this position ho displiyed 
an energy, determination, and organising 
power which S(^omed to mark him out 
tor high distinction as a i>olitieaI leader. 
He, however, died suddenly from heart dis- 
ease, within throe years of the time when 
ho had first come' prominently before tho 
public. 

B. Disraeli, J/ord G<er.je Benliiicfc; a Political 
Bio^rapliy (1851). 

Bentinck, lamo Willi.ym (5. 1774, 
<1. 1839), entered the army in 1701, and was 
attached to the headquartci-s of JIarshal 
Suvaroff during the aimpaign of 1799 — 1801. 
In April, 1803. he iiuitte<l England as 
Governor of Madnis, which jiost he tilled till 
Jan., 1808. In August of that year he was 
appointed on the staff of the army in Por- 
tugjil under Sir Harry Burrard. Ho was 
at tho luiltle of Corunna, and later was 
ajipointed minister at tho court of Sicily 
and Cointuander-in-ehief of all his Slajcsty’s 
forces in tho island. At the head of an 
expedition he landed in Catalonia (1813), 
and, after some .successes, was repulsed 
at VilLi Fnmca. In 1814 he left fc'ieily, 
repaired to Tuscany, and incited the Italians 
to throw off tho French yoke. In 1827 
he wont to India as Governor-General. 
He arrived in 1828, and was compelled to 
enter at once on the \mpopular duty of 
retrenchment, owing to the deficit caused by 
the Bvirmese War. All allowances wero 
I reduced, and an order was issued (Nov., 
1828) to curtail the batta allowances at aU 
stiitions within 400 miles of Calcutta. This 
impolitic and unjust order nearly pro- 
duced u mutiny, but was forced on Lord 

William bv the Directors. The revenue was 
% 
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augmented by increasing the opium tnide, 
and by resuming all lands fraudulently 
alienated from the state. In 1832, on the 
murder of the llajuh of Cachar (a little 
province on the north-east frontier of Becgalb 
Lord ^VilIiam annexed it, in accortLinco 
witli the general wish of the people ; and in 
1834 Coorg \^'as aLso annexed. In other 
respects Lord William based his policy on 
the principli* of non-intervention. The 
assumption of the government of 3Iysore 
was, however, forced upon him by the in- 
competence of its ruler. Attempts were also 
ma<le to establish a connection with the 
independent states beyond the Company’s 
territories, and to form defensive alliances 
with the Ameers of Scindo and Uunjeet 
Sing, of Ljihore, with whom Loitl "William 
concluded treaties in 1831. The civil ad- 
ministration of Lord William stands high 
in the historv of British India as an era of 
progress. The reform of the biw coiu’ts and 
the laws, the admission of native Christians 
to ofiice, the settlement of the North-West 
Provinces, the abolition of suttee and the 
suppression of the Thugs, the introduction of 
steam communication, and the encouragement 
of education, servo to mark the period of his 
rule with distinction* In 1835 Lord William 
returned to England. He was elected il.P. 
for Glasgow in 1837, but he did not take any 
prominent part in home politics. 

Mill, Hi«t. o/Ind., book iii., chap. 8. 

Beorn {d. 10I9) was the son of Ulf, and 
consequently the nephew of Gytha, wife of 
Earl Godwine. He attached himself to the 
fortunes of hi.s uncle, and probably about the 
year 1045 received an earldom which seems 
to have included the counties of Hertford, 
Bedford, Huntingdon, and Buckingham. 
On the outlawry of Swegen in 1046, 
part of his earldom was granted to Beora. 
On Swegen’s return Beom consented to in- 
tercede for him with the king, but Swegen, 
ha>*ing lured him on board his ship, murdered 
him and buried his body at Dartmouth. His 
remains were subsequently translated with 
great pomp to Winchester. 

/Injld-SoxoH CTiren. ; Freeman, Iform. Conq. 

Berar. [Maiiuatt.\.s, The.] 

Berengaria. Qiekx (</. eirc. 1230), was 
the daughter of »Sancho VI. of Navarre, and 
m 1191 was married at Cj’prus to Richard I. 
Sho accompmied him to the Holy Land, 
and it was owng to discourtesy shown to her 
at Cjmrus that Richard I. attacked and con- 
quered the island. After the death of her 
husband, sho resided chiefly in the dower 
citj’ of Le Mans, and compounded with King 
John for her dower lands in England, re- 
ceiving in return a promise of 2,000 marks 
a year, which was verj' irregularly kept. She 
retired in 1230 to the abbey of L’Espan, to 
which she was a great benefactress, and here 


she is supposed to have died shortly after- 
wards. 

Beresford, Admiral Loud Chaulem 
William De La Poer (5. 1846), entere<l the 
navy at thirteen. HeaccorapunieU the Prince 
of Wales (afterw’ards Edward VII.) to India 
as naval aide-de-Ciimp. As commander of tin,' 
Condor he rendered brilliant services at the 
bombardment of Alexandria in 1882. Three 
years later he took part in Lord Wolseley’s 
expedition for the relief of Gordon. In KSSG 
he was made a Lord Commissioner of the 
Admiralty, but resigned in 1888 on the ques- 
tion of the strength of the fleet. He coin- 
iiiauded the Mediterranean Fleet, 1995-6, 
was made Admiral and Comm:tnder-in-€hief 
of the Channel Fleet in 1906. In 19U9 he 
resigned his command, and a Committee of 
Inquiry on the question of Naval Administra- 
tion followed his resignation. 

Beresfordi William Caru, 1st Viscoi nt 
(5. 1768, d. 1864), a natural son of the first 
Marquis of Waterford, entered the army in 
1785, and first saw active service at the 
siege of Toulon in 1793. In 1799 he went 
to India and took command of a brigade 
of Sir David Baird’s army, which was on 
its way -to oppose Napoleon in Egypt. In 
Egypt he remained as coiumaudiint of Alex- 
andria till its evacuation, when he returned 
home, and was sent to Ireland. In 1805 he 
shared in the conquest of the Cape of Good 
Hope, whence he was despatched as briiiadior- 
generul with a small force against Buenos 
Ayres, which he took, only, however, in turn 
to bo Compelled to surrender to an over- 
whelming force. After remaining a prisoner 
for six months, he managed to escape, and on 
his return to England was sent in command 
of an expedition against Madeira, of which, 
on its capture, he became governor. In 1808, 
with the rank of major-general, he joined the 
British armies in Portugal. In the spring of 
1809 he was appointed marshal and general- 
issimo of the Portuguese armies, and proceeded 
to co-operata with the commandor'in-chief. 
But in May, 1811, he rashly engaged the 
French at Albuera, and by good fortune, 
rather than skill of his own, gained a victory. 
[Albubra.] In the campaigns of 1812 and 
1813 be was second in command to Welling- 
ton. In 1814 ho was raised to the peerage 
and was immediately charged with an im- 
poi-tant mission to Brazil. In the year 1815 
be was appointed to the command of the 
Portuguese armies by the King of Portugal, 
and for some time held that office, until ho 
came into political conflict with the people, 
when he threw up his appointment, and 
returned to England in 1822. 

Napier PenDurutar War; Clark, Georgian 
Era. [W. R. S.] 

Berlin, The Treaty op p®78), was con- 
cluded between Great Britain, Germany 





between KuiV-'n* -'‘i"! I'lik- v * 

were, that Ihil^.ma shouhl be an 


the 
war 

:,2S;",'?:;s:3f is 

Uu-.smn commissary; and ..., 

sJni "rr ‘,1-™. 

Porte and llreece beina: unable to nu-rce as to 
ho rectification of their Tront er tlic powers 
would mediate. Posnia and llerr-egoMna 
w(r<- to bo occupied and administered b> 
Austro-lIunKarv. The indopendonco of 
Si-rvia Houinania, and Monlene^rio vs as 

recomiised. Arilalmn, Kars, ''"f 

othur portions of Armenia, were reded to 

Russia, as was also the part of Kes^.n.bia 
iouinania in lSo(>. [Cuimf.an \\ au.] 


ceded to Kouinania in ISoU. [C 

Complete toleration, cipmlity, and 
of all religions was Kuarantecd in lurke\. 
Tlie plenipotentiaries who n-presented iMi^- 
land in the Coiiiness held under the presid- 
.-IP V of Prince iJismarck, which preceded the 
treaty, wersi the Karl of Pcaconsfield and the 
Marquis of Salisbury. Despite this treaty, 
by an autograph letter of Francis Joseph 1., 
dated Oct. 6, 1908, addressed to the Preniiers 
of Bosnia and Herzegovina, these two pro- 
vinces were annexed to Auslria-Ilungaiy. 

Bermudas, The, or Somers Islands, 

were discovered in lo*27 by a Spaniard named 
Bermudas, who gave his name to the islands. 
They are about three hundred in number, 
though some twenty only are inhabited. In 
1609 Sir George Soniere, who was wrecked 
there «.n his way to Virginia, took possession 
of the Bermudas for the Crown, and settlers 
soon began to ariive from England. In 1016 
II Bermuda Company was formed, and after the 
Civil War many Royalists came out to settle. 
The government, which has been representative 
ever since 1620, is vested in a governor, an 
executive council of nine members appointed 
by the Crown, an<l a House of Assembly of 
thirty-six members. The convict settlement 

was aboli.shed in 1862. 

Martin, brilish Cotoui«; ‘Coke, ll'est Imlics. 

Bernard’s Case (1858). On January 
14th, 1858, a desperate attempt was made by 
a man named Oi-sini, and others, to murder 
the Emperor of the French, by throwing 
bombs filled with explosives at him near the 
Opei-a-liouse in Paris. Tho attempt failed, 
but many persons were injured and some 
killed. Dr. Simon Bernard was indicted in 
England as an accessory before tho act. 
Ho was probably an accomplice. But 
a good dexil of political feeling had been 


IP X. «ed bv the Insulting language lowai-ds 
■^Xnd used bv some of the French oiheers 

ii, \hcir a.ldre;^ of congratulation to the 

Eminror Napoleon. It was felt that the 
eonlii tion of Bernard would be a mark of 
suhsei vieiicc on the part of England, and a 
triumph for the unconstitutional govcrninent 
of the French Emperor. The trial 
jit tho C. ntral Criminal Court on -Vpiil H. 
and after a six days* hearing the jury re- 
turned a verdict of Ao^ Gui/t'/- 

Berners John Bocuchieu, Lord 

(h -ora 1469, d. 1532), the holder of many 
iinportant state ollices during the part 

of the reiern of Henry VIII., and tho best of 
the early writei'S of English prose, was born 
at Thertield in Ilertfoiilshire, ami pijobably 
educated at Balliol College. Ox <ud. In 
1474 he succeeded to the title of his grimd- 
f,aher-John Bour;hier-who had been 

created Baron Berner 

Berners aided in crushing the rebellion <^f tho 
Coniishmen, who had risen ugimst 1 enry 
YIl.’s tax-gatherers, and alter 
with the army in Fr.inco at tho taking c>f le- 
roueiinc (1573), he aocompaniod the 1 nneoss 
Mary to Paris, as her chamberlain, on the 
occasion of her marriage with I>ouis XII. 
(1514). In 1515 he w.as appointed Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, an«l was subsequently 
Etmlish envoy in SjKdii, attended Henry VIII. 
at the Field' of the Cloth of Gold, and was 
installed in the office of Deputy of Calais m 
1.520. Although in ill-hcialth, and embarrassed 
by debt, he zealously performed tho duties of 
the position until his death in 1532. It was 
at Calais that ho undertook a translation of 
Froissart's Chrometes. Tho translation was so 
skilfully executed in idiomatic English that it 
might have been easily mistaken for an original 
w<irk. and to its popularity has been ascribed 
the jiromotion of a taste for historical reading 
and composition in England in tho sixteenth 
cenlurv’. His other works include translations 
of several French and Spanish romances, and 
of the GoUku Book of Marcus Aurelius. 

H. Walpole, Royal aiui Nolle jMdior*, i. 2.39. 
The cJtlio of Berners’ fVoii'*art was 

by Pyuson in Loudou in two vols., 
l.'.23 and 1525. After jiftssing through many 
editions in the sixteenth century it was re- 
printed by Mr. Utterson in 1812. 

[S. J. L.J 

Bernicia. [Nouthvmbkia.] 

Bertha (Bekcta), Queen, was the 
daughter of Cliaribcvt, King of Paris, and 
the wife of Ethelbort of Kent. On her 
marriage it was stipulated that she should be 
allowed to profess Christianity and worship 
as she pleased. Tho little Roman church of 
St. Martin ht Canterbury was set apart for 
her use. Her influence was of great service 
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to Au^stine in his missionary work. [Ai - 
QUSTINK.] 

Bede, Hist. Eccl««., i., cap. 25. 

Bertric (Beohhtkic) {d. 802), King 
of Wessex, succeeded on Cynewulf’s death. 
He married Eadburgh, daughter of Offa, 
and is said to have met his death by drinking 
a cup of poison prepared by her hands for 
another person. His reign is chiefly remark- 
able for the banishment of Egbert and the 
first appearance of the Hanes on the Enghsh 
coast. Peace was secured by the practical 
acknowledgment on the part of Wessex of 
the supremacy of Mercia. 

w4n(;lo-Saxoit C'hron.; Huory of Uimtiui^ou. 

Berwick 'Vas one of the fortresses de- 
livered to the English in 1174, as security for 
the fulfilment of the conditions of the Treaty 
of Falaise, and it remained in their hands 
till 1189. It was one of the four burghs 
(Edinburgh, Roxburgh, and Stirling being 
the other three) having a parliament, or 
court, of their own, and from its iruporhuice 
and wealth was for centuries a thorn in the 
side of England. In March, 1296, it was Uken 
by Edward I., and most of the townsmen put 
to the sword, but was recaptured by Wallitce 
in September, 1297. Having fallen again into 
the hands of the English, it was taken by 
Bruce in 1318, and held by the Scots until 
after the battle of Halidon Hill, 1333, when it 
was seized by Edward III. From this time it 
was rarely in the hands of the Scots until it 
was surrendered by Henry VI., in 1461, in 
order to secure a refuge in Scotland. It became 
again an English possession in 1482. It was 
made independent both of England and Scot- 
land in 1551. In 1836 it was created a county 
of itself. 

Berwick, James Fitz-Ja.mes, Dike of (5. 
1670, d. 1734), was the natural son of James II., 
by Arabella Churchill, the sister of the Duke 
of Marlborough. At an early age he was 
sent to Icam the art of war under Charles of 
Lorraine, and was present at the siege of 
Buda in 1685. In 1687 he w* 2 is created Duke 
of Berwick. After the Revolution of 1688, 
Berwick fought for his father in Ireland, and 
was present at the battle of the Bojue. He 
accompanied James to France, and soi^’cd 
under Slarshal Luxembourg in Flanders. 
Ho was token prisoner at Neerwinden, but 
exchanged. In 1696 Berwick took a very 
prominent part in the unsuccessful plot for a 
Jacobite insurrection, which was to have been 
aided by a French force ; but it is probable 
that he know little of the darker schemes of 
some of the plotters, who aimed at removing 
William III. by assassination. In 1704, 
Berwick, whose militorj’ talents were now 
highly esteemed, was appointed to the com- 
mand of the French army in Spain. In 1705 
he suppressed the Camisard msurrection in 
Langu^oc. Inl706hewasagain8enttoSpain, 
and ho did much to restore the French cause, 


which preriou-sly appaired almost dt speiate. 
In 1707 he completely routed the Englisli an<l 
Imperialists at the great battle of Alinanai. in 
which hisopponentwasa Frenchman. Uuvigrjy. 
Marquis of (ialway. In 1709, and the follow- 
ing years, he was employed in J)auj)hiny, 
and conducted <'i skilful defensive ciimpaign- 
In 1713 he returned to Sjxiin and cai)tured 
Barcelona. In 1716 he was appointed com- 
mandant of Guienno ; and in 1718 he once 
more led a French army into Sj)ain, this lime 
in opposition to Philip V., wIkuh h«- had done 
so much to place on the thi'oiie. At the 
conclusion of the interval of peace, which 
terminated in 1733, Berwick was called to 
superintend the operations on the Rliine. 
He was killed by a cannon-ball at the siege of 
Philipsburg. Berwick was created a peer of 
France and a gnurdeo of Spain. One of his 
sons was created Duke of Liria, in Spain, 
and the other Duke of Fitz-James, in the 
peerage of France. Berwick’s military 
talents were of a very high onh.T. and per- 
haps not altogether unworthy of comparison 
with those of his celebnited uncle. In some 
other respects his cluinietoristics were not 
unlike those of Marlborough. He had the 
same coldness, and could be disturbed neither 
by excitement nor by cbmger. His integrity, 
piety, and high sense of duty were uiKjues- 
tioned, and his chanioter has been very highly 
praised by Montesquieu. Bolingbroko uilled 
him the best gie;it man that over lived. 

Berwick's 3fcmoir«, written by himself down 
to 1716, and continued to 1734 by tjie Abb4 
Hook, were publi.sbe<l iu 1778, with nii Kloge J/i«- 
toriqiK by Mouteaejuieu. [S. J. L.] 

Berwick, The Pacification of (1639), 
was the name given to the agreement con- 
cluded between Charles I. and five Scotch Com- 
missioners, the terms being that the Scottish 
and the Royalist armies should be disbanded, 
ecclesiastical mattei-s referred to a free general 
assembly, and civil mattei-s to a parliament. 

Berwick, The Tueaty oF(Junuary; 1560), 
was concluded between Queen Eliziibetli (repre- 
sented by the Duke of Norfolk) and the Lords 
of the Congregation (q. v.) . Its object was the 
expulsion of the French garrisons and troops 
from Scotland, Elizabeth engaging to send 
troops to the North for that purpose. 

Bessborou^k, John William Pon- 
soNMY, 4th Eaul of (5. 1781, d. 1847), better 
known as Lord Duneannon, entered Parlia- 
ment for Knaresborough in 1805. Ho was 
an active member of the VTiig party for 
many years, and had a considerable share in 
drafting the Reform Bill. In 1831 ho waa 
made Chief Commissioner of Woods and 
Forests, in 1834 he received the seals of the 
Homo Office, and in 1835 the Privy Seal. In 
1846 the Earl of Bessborough was appointed 
Lord- Lieutenant of Ireland by Lord John 
Russell. His accession was very popular, 
as he was a resident Irish landlora, and had 
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nlw.ivs .li>plav<-l a patriotic nml liln-nil 
intrr. in Irish affairs. His vurroyalty . x- 
lon.h.l ov.i-th- p. rio.l of the ^T-o.at fimmjc. 

»n-l his eihals w. iv t nrn.-^tly chivctcil to tht 
all.viafion of that .alamity. He ‘lied m 
May, his Icimrr ot otlua-. 

Bexlev. Nkhoi.vs Vanmttaut, T.oud 
/, 17(,.; /lS-)l), the son of an Kist huliaii 
Din ctor was ..lu. ate-l at < fxtoi-a and 
all. .! to tie- bar in In 17^* he was 

v,.tum<a to rarlia.n.nt tor Hastings- In 
1-Vhniaiv. ISO), lie was sent with plenar\ 
now. rs to detach tile court ot Heiiinark from 
he Northern Alliance. Ih tunnns to hn^thind 
he was . lect. .! for ( >ld Sarum, and supported the 
Addin^'tr.n ministry, under which he hedd the 
othc e of joint Sccr. tary to the Ireasury. He 
continued in ofhee when Pitt aoam resuiiied 
the I'r. niiership. and. in 1805, was appointed 
( hii t Sre vrtavv for Iri laml. Ihis \>Uco lie 
resii,m.d in tiie sime year throu-h some 
ditf.nnco with Pitt ill regard to lain 
:\Ielville s eonduct. In the ministry ot Lout 
Grenville In- again hc-came Secretao- to the 
Treasury. In 1812, having published some 
letters on tinaneial ipiestions. he was appointed 
(hancellorof the Exchequer by Lord Liverpool. 

In this important otlire he remained eleven 
veai-s, and on his resignation was rosed to the 
peerage with the title of Lord liexley, and 
was at the s;ime time appointed to the onico 
of Gham ellorof the Duchy of Lmcaster. which ! 
he held for nine years. - Iiidustnous and i 
plodding.’* says Mr. Walpole, “he had made ; 
an excellent Sceretan,- to the Treasury ; but 
ho had neitln r the knowledge of Hiiance nor 
the dexterity of ilehatc whidi would have 
(pialified him tor the i>ost which, by a 
strange fate, he occupied for u longer period 
than any of his successors.” 

3rc,.iob« o/ Loi-a Jarer|H)ol ; Cxstlercadi, 3ff 
THoir^niid Si>eucer 3Vali>ok‘. Ilisf. oj 

En*j,jrou\ ISIS, 

The Battle ov (Xov. 23, 
1841 ), was one of the disasters which befell the 
English during the tii^st Afglian War. The 
English were in cantonments near Cahul ; and 
on lho nth of November a large force of 
Afghans, which had as.semhlod with eaiinon 
on'^tho Heymaroo hills, was dislodged with 
some diflicaiUy by llrigadier Shelton. On 
the ‘i'ind they appeared again at Beymaroo. 
Gn the 231x1 a strong force set out before 
daybreak to dislodge them. The hill was 
carried without ditliculty, hut thousJinds of 
men quickly swarmed out of the city, and the 
English Were overmatched, with only a 
single gun to answer the long-range match- 
locks of the Afghans. The troops, .shot down 
like nibbits, pining with cold and hunger, 
lost coui-ago and refused to follow their officers. 
Finally, the whole body of English soldiers 
abandoned the field and took to flight. 
[Afohan Waks.] 

Kaye. Aj<jlian H'ar; Abbott, A/jhan IKar. 


Bevront, Tuk Bomjiaudmf.nt ok (1840). 

y mnuBri^ish, Austnan.and Turkish squadron 

in this year sailed to the coast of i^yyi^,^nd 

proceedJ-d to k oi 

the northern extremity of the 1 .ich.ilic ol 

Acre, which was held by the troops of the 

ix-bellious Pasha of Egypt, Melieimt .Ui. 

The town wa.s quickly reduced to nun.'-. 

Bhawulpore, or Doodpoutra, j8 a 
native state^of the Punjauh govenied by a 
priiue called the P.huwul Khan, with Bha^u - 
S" as his capital. The Bhawul Khan 8 
dominions extended at one time across the 

Sutlej to the Hpper Indus, 
tributary of the Doonnee monarch. 

Singh demanded the same 

failure of pavimut, seized the K-iTito^ 
between the rivers. 'I'he Ameeys of Scinde 
al«) took from the Bhawul Khan a huge 
district on the left hank of the Lower Indus. 
Thus pressed, h.- readily accepted, m 1838, 
the piltection of the Bntish, hv 
, ilominions were guaranteed agiunst ^«ither 
oneroachmeiits on the part of his poxserful 
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Bhopal i^ a small Indian native princi- 
nalitv in Malwa. in the valley of the Ner- 
l.mldah. In 1778 the n-igning pnneo was 
the only chief in Centr.l India who aflorded 
any sinuHirt to (b-n<.-ril tioddaixl in his i‘d'cn- 
turous march across the peninsula. Inis 
created an undying friendship between t.ho 
BhoiKil dynasty and the English, who pro- 
tected Bhopal against the Mahnittis. In low, 
during the Mahritta 'War, Lord Hustings con- 
cluded a defensivi- alliance with this state, and 
rminted it five valuable provinces which had 
been bikcn from the Peishwa. The Bhopal 
state has long been governed by female rulers 
or Begums, who have displayed great capacity 
for administritioii. The principality is said 
to he the best governed of the Indian native 
st-ites. In the Indian Mutiny the Begum of 
BhoiMil gave great assistance to the English, 
andbotli she and her daughter and successor 
wore created Knights of tho Star of India* 

BKonsla was tho family name of the 
i Rajahs of Nagpore or Bcrir. [lilAHUATTAS.] 

Bhotan War, The (1864-18C5). In 
the N-ear 1862 a quarrel arose between the 
indi-pcndent Bhohin state in the Eastern 
Himalayas and the English government with 
reference to some frontier tenitones m 
Assam. Various outniges were committed 
by the Bhotias on English subjects, and m 
1863 an embassy under the Uon. Ashley 
Eden was insulted and ill-treated. AVar was 
declared in Nov., 1864. It was badly con- 
ducted, and the country was unhealthy. The 
Bhotias struggled desperately, hut finally 
were compell^ to sue for peace. The Bhoti^ 
ceded the frontier districts of Assam, for which 
the English agreed to pay a yearly grant of 
25<000 rupees. 
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Bhurtpore. A native s^tate of liiijpiitJina. 
The town of Bhurtpore bus been twice be- 
fiieged by the English. (1) lu 1805, the 
Bhurtpore Bajah having taken part with tlie 
ilahrattiis, General L:ike determined on in- 
vesting the place. It was a town and fortress, 
eight miles in circumference, surrounded by 
a lofty mud wall of great thickness, and pro- 
tected by numerous bsistions, and a deep 
ditch filled with water. It was garrisonetl 
by about 8,000 of the Rajah’s troops and the 
remnant of Holkar's infantry. Without a 
sufficient siego train, without an engineer 
officer of any experience, without even a 
reconnaissance, Lake resolved at onco to ciirry 
the town by assault. Four unsuccessful 
assaults were made, entailing the loss of 3,200 
men in killed and wounded, ami the British 
finally were compelled to withdraw. 'J'his 
memorable siege Listed from Jan. 4th to 
April 2l8t. (2) In the year 1825, a disputed 

succession to the throne of Bhurtpore occurred. 
The expelled priirco had been under British 
protection, ami so, though Lord Arnher-st was 
at first inclined for non-intervention, Lor*d 
Combermcre, the commander-in-chief, under- 
took to reduce the hitherto, impregnable 
stronghold. Having demanded the dismissal 
of the women and children, which was refused, 
he proceeded to bombard the town. After 
two months’ siege, the assault was given, and 
in two hours the town was taken ; the fortress 
was then razed to the ground, and the rightful 
prince restored. 

Bhye, in Hindusbrni, signifies “lady,” 
and was affixed to the names of all ilahratta 
ladies of distinction— Tara Bhj'c, the w'ifo 
of the first Holkar; Toolsvo Bhve, the cele- 
brated concubine of Jeswunt liao Holkar, i:c. 

Bible, Excmsii Tuanslations ok the. 
In the ejirly times of English Church histor}' 
translations of portions of the Scriptures 
were undertaken for the use of tlic less 
learned priests. Bishop Aldhclm, of Sherbomo 
(wlio died in 709), is said to have transLitcd 
the Psalter. Brae translated the Gospel 
of St. John, and finished the work on his 
death-bed in 735. King Alfred encouraged, 
if he did not actually undertake, the trans- 
lation of the Gospels, which was current in 
the tenth centurj'. Towards the end of tluit 
century, a Bcnc^ictino scholar, uElfric (who 
died Archbishop of Canterburj’ in 1005), 
translated parts of the Books of Moses, 
together with Joshua, Judges, Kings, Esther, 
Job, Dlaocabces, and Judith. After the 
Norman Conquest, the early form of the 
English language gradually altered, and these 
translations became obsolete. In the middle 
of the thirteenth centurj’ a version of the 
whole Bible in Norman-French was current 
amongst the nobles. In the fourteenth 
century, about 1325, two translations of the 
Psalms into English appeared almost at the 
same time. One was by William of Shore- 


ham, a Kentish priest : the oth'-r by liobcit 
Rollc, who is known as the llerinit of II. im- 
pole. The end of the i'oiirteeiitii contury 
saw the first complete version of tliv Bible 
into English, a work directed by .lohn 
Wyclif. Besides being a j>lulosoph*r and 
theologian, Wyelif was also a fervent and 
diligent pastor. He was struck by tlio 
popular ignorance of tlio Bible, and ii solvial 
to remedy it. He liimsolf umlei'took the 
New Testament, and liis friend and follower, 
NicoLas of Hereford, began the tran>lution of 
the Old Testament. Nicolas advanced in 
his work as far as the Book of Banieli, when 
ho W’us called to account for a sermon which 
he had prcaclied at Oxford. Wyelif. most 
probably, completed the unfinished woik. 
It would seem that this translation was done 
by the end of 1382, and was i“ipidly dissi-mi- 
nated among the people by itinerant preachers. 
The tran.^ation was made from the Lilin 
version of St. Jerome, known as the Vulgjite. 
There was a great difference in style between 
the work of the two tninslatoi-s, Nicolas of 
Hereford gjivo a literal rendering of the 
Latin in a stiff and bald manner. Wyclif 
was loss a slave to tho original, atul 8ho^^ ed & 
power of forcible and idiomatic writing which 
sets his translation as tho highest point in 
the development of Middle English prose. 
No sooner was tlio work done than Wyclif 
was aware that it needed revision. This 
task he at onco began, and it was earned on 
after his dcatli by his follower, John I’urvey, 
who finished the revision in 1388, and thereby 
gave greater unifonnity and precision to the 
work. Tho circulation of the Wyclifite 
versions in manuscript amongst the people 
did much to prepare tlic way for the doctrinal 
changes which the influence of the German 
reformers introduced amongst a growing 
party in the English Church, But Wyclif’s 
translation existed only in manuscrijit, and 
tho printing-press had begun to work its 
change in the spread of literature. A printed 
Bible was necessary, and this work was 
undertaken by a Cambridge scholar, William 
TjTidalc. Ho did not adopt Wyelif's voraion, 
because its language was by this time anti- 
quated, and it was a translation of the Vul- 
gate, whereas the knowledge of the Greek 
text had in his day made considerable pro- 
gress amongst learned men. Tjmdale trans- 
lated the New Testament from the Greek 
text of Erasmus, but was obliged to withdraw 
to the Continent for the purpose of printing 
it. In 1526 this translation, which w'as 
printed at Worms in 1625, was secretly 
introduced into England, and was largely 
circulated, though efforts were made by tho 
bishops to seize the copies and commit them 
to the flames. Tjti^Io next began tho 
translation of the Old Testament, and pub- 
lished, in 1530, an English version of tho 
Pentateuch. He was continuing his labours 
when, in 1535, ho was imprisoned at Antwerp, 
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and was put to 'loutli as a hen-tic in the 
foll*)'vinit ve ir by the orJ.-r of t\v Kmpcior 
Charles V.’ .Vt his death his translation had 
advanc'd as far as the end of the Books of 
Chronicles. His work was revised by his 
friend and fellow-labourer, .John lb>irei>. and 
its imbliaition. un.ler tin- name of ihonias 
Matth.nv (prtihablv a wealthy merchant who 
found the funds for the underhikins;,, was 
bejrun secretly in Antwerp. Meanwhile, 
another Kn{?li8h translation of the Bible was 
in proe-rcss at the hands of Miles ( overdale, 
who was favoured hv C’romwcll. 1 lu-s trans- 
lation was not made from the on-inal but 
was the result of a comparison of the \ ulff;d« 
and the (ierinan tninslations. It was pub- 
lished s«arellv (probably at /urich) in lodo, 
and dedicated to li.nry VIII., to whom it 
was presente<l by Cninmer and Cromwell. ( 
Tvndale’s version, as editeil by Uoircus, was 
completed from Coverdalc's translation. It 
was published hv (Iniftoii, an English printer, 
in l.)37, and received the kings licence. 
The roval s;metion given to this translation 
marked' tin? tiiial victory of thc^ party which 
was in favour of dottrinal reh.rm. Iroin 
this time the knowledge of the Scriptures 
was no longer rc‘g:irded as dangerous for the 
people hut was cxpr.'sslv s.inetioned. Thtj 
circulation of translatiotis of the* Scrijitiires 
was eagerlv proiiiot.-d. In lodO was puhli.di.-d 
at London an edition of Matthew's Bible, 
slightly vc^visecl hv U. Tavenier. In 1540 a 
considerable revision of this version was 
made under Craiinier’s direction, and Crau- 
mer’s Bible, known also as the Great Bihhy 
was the first “appointed to be read in 
churches” by royal command. In 1542 a 
reae-tion set m. The Homan party ohjectod 
to Cninmer's Bible, and endeavoured to obtain 
u revision in their own favour. Henry \ 111., 
by Act of Parliament, forbade tho perusal of 
the New Testamemt in English to women, 
labourers, and uneducated persons. During 
tho reigns of Edward VI. and Mary nothing 
more was done in the way of tninshition. 
But at the beginning of the redgn of Eliza- 
beth appeared a new vei-sion, known ns tho 
Gimovaii Bible, bec-ause it was the work of 
English exiles at Genova, where it was fii-st 
published in 15G0. Chief among tho trans- 
lators were Goodman, Whittingham, and 
Knox. It was tnmslated from tho Hebrew 
and the Greek, hut, as was to be expected, 
betrayed leanings towards the theology of 
Calvin. In consecpioneo of the existence of 
those various translations, Archbishop Parker 
thought it desirable to establish a unifonu 
and amended edition. Ho aecordingly dis- 
tributed tho various books of the Bilde, as 
thc'V stood in Cranmer’s edition, amongst tho 
bishops for revision, desiring them not to 
change the text s;ivc where it varied mani- 
festly from tho Hebrew or Greek original. 
The result of tw’o years of revision was tho 
publication, in 1568, of the Bisliops' Bible. 


The Convocation of 1571 orderecl that all 

Church olKcci-s should provide copies for use 

in their churches. Einally. the English 
Bible assumed its luesent form in the reign 
of dames I. For tho purpose of scc^unng a 
complete revision, forty-seven of the most 
hariied men in the kingdom were selected 
for the task. They <livided thc^mselves into 
three compmics, which met at cstminster, 
Oxford, and l.'amhridge. Twenty-live under- 
took tlie Old T.stainent. fifteen the New 
Testament, and seven the Apocrypha, i ne) 
worked under rules laid down hv the king 
for their guidance. Tliey were 
take a.s their basis the Bishops Bible, and 
depart from it onlv when inc'essJiry. Ine 
work done by the sepunte committees was 
afterwards supervised and reduced to regu- 
larity hv a Committee of six pei-scuis. Alter 
thre-e years’ labour tho vei-sion known as the 
Authorised Versi.m was produced. Soiue 
doubt, however, exists as to the nature of the 
authorisiition. It hears on its title-page the 
words “ appointed to ho ivad in churclies . 
but there exists no record of any authoii- 
tativo or exclusive authoris;ition. However, 
cither hv royal authority or by natuml 
seh-etion,’ the vei-sioii of ICll has ousted its 
predc l essors, and for two centuries and a halt 
has liec'U exclusively usetd in England. in 
1 S 70 tho conviction that increased knowledge 
both of the text and of the language of the 
original required an aUei~ition of tho Autho- 
rised Vci-sion, found expression in the Con- 
vocation of the Province of Canterluiij'. 
Two companies for the ri‘vision of the 
Authorisc'cl Vc-rsion were appointed, one^for 
the Old Testament, the other for tho Now. 
Tho inemboi*s were chosen from Biblical 
scholars of various Protestant denominations, 
and committees were formed in America for 
the purpose of acting w'ilh tho English 
revisers. Following previous procodont, the 
object of tho revisers was the revision of the 
Authorised Version with as fc'W changes as 
was consistent w’ith faithfulness. The re- 
vised vei-sicm of the New Te.stamont was 
pulilished early in 1880, of the Old Testament 
in May, 188G. 

Auder^on, Antial^o/ the CottODr 

lliitf. of EdUious of fJio English Bible ; Mnuaen 
and Forshall, Vevsxons^ ^M. C.J 

Bidassoa, The Passage of the (Oct 7, 
1813), by the Fnglish in the Peninsular ar, 
was a well-planned surprise of a remarkably 
Strong; j)Osition* The French hold tho heigm^ 
of a lofty mountain group — the Rhuiio, the 
Commiss;iri, and tho Bayonette — and thov had 
also strengthened their position by Jirtificial 
works. Wellington, with groat skill, con- 
cealed the real point of his attack. Suddenly, 
in the early morning of the 7th, tho columns 
of attack forded tho river with such celerity 
that the French had not even fired a gun 
before the troops formed uj) on the right bank. 
One after another the three ridges — the 
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Bayonerte, Comniissari, and I’ueilo de Vera — i 
were successively carried ; but Clausel fell i 
back ou the Khune, the strongest of all, and | 
held it during the night. On the next day, 
afraid of being cut otf, he retreated, and 
concentrated his forces on the ridge behind t 
Sane. The loss of the allies was 1,600, that 
of the French 200 less; but many of the 
reported losses among the former were really 
strtigglers, who were becoming more numerous 
every day. 

Napier, Peninsular W'ar; Cliutou, Peninsular 

H’ar, 

Bigod, Family op. Roger Bigod, a poor 
Xoniian knight, entered Kngland with Wil- 
liam the Conqueror, and in 1075 received a 
grant of a large part of the confiscated Lmd.s of 
llalph of Wader, Ejirl of East Anglia, llis 
elder son William was drowned in the White 
Ship, 1120; his younger, Hugh, obtained the 
earldom of Norfolk from Stephen (date uncer- 
tain), was confinned in it by Henry II., and 
took part in the revoltof 1174. His son Roger, 
second earl and godson (afterwards third 
eiirl), was aniong the twenty-five executors 
of Slagna Charhi. Hugh, third earl, married 
Maud, eldest co-heiress of William Marshall, 
Earl of Pembroke, and liad two sons — Roger, 
fourth earl, who inherited the Marshalship of 
Enghmd through his mother, and died with- 
out issue ; and Hugh, who was appointed 
Justiciar by the Barons in 1258, and whose 
son Roger succeeded his uncle in the earldom 
in 1270. It was this Bigod who helped 
to secure the Confirmation of the Charters. 
He surrendered his earldom and estates, in 
1302, to the king, and received them back for 
life only ; and though ho left a brother, upon 
his death in 1307, the earldom became ex- 
tinct in the Bigod family. 

Billeting soldiers in private houses had be- 
come such an oppressive burden under Charles 
I. that one of the clauses in the Petition of 
Right is expressly directed against the practice 
of quartering soldiers or mariners on private 
indiriduals against their will. The practice, 
however, still continued until an Act passed 
in 1681 prorided that “no officer, military or 
civil, or other persons, shall quarter or billet 
any .soldier upon any inhabitant of the realm 
of any degree, quality, or profession without 
his consent.'* This Act is suspended annually 
by the Mutiny Act, which allows soldiers to 
bo billeted on innkeepers and victuallers. 

BiUs, Pauliamestaky, are cither public, 
dealing with matters of public policy, or 
private, being such as concern personal or 
local interests. The system by which legis- 
lation was founded on petition made it pos- 
sible to alter the terms of the petition so that 
the statute should not really answer to the 
request, and even to found a statute on a 
petition in w’hich the Commons had not con- 
cun-ed. These evils were remedied in the 
reign of Henrj* VI., when bills in the form of 


statutes began to be puss«-d by both Houses'. 
As the Commons have the sole riglit of taxa- 
tion, the larger number of bills must origin;ite 
with them. Bills on certain subjects, sueh 
as religion and trade, must originate in Com- 
mittee of the whole House. 'J’he mode of 
procedure with reference to bills i.s nearh- the 
same in both Houses. Jn the Commons, 
however, a member has to obtain leave to 
bring in a bill, but this is not the ease in the 
Lords. When leave is moved for, the title 
of the bill is road and its object is usually 
stated. If the motion is agi'ced to, tlie bill is 
ordered. It is then presented, and the <|ues- 
tion is put that it be )iow rwid the first time. 
This question must be decided without 
amendment or debate. If it is negativi-u, 
the bill disiip])eai's fiom the ordera, but tho 
question may be again brought forward. If 
it is cJirried, the question is put that it bo 
read a second time, a dxiy is fixed for tho 
second reading, and the bill is printed. 
When the <lay comes the bill aj)pcars in the 
orders, and tho question is put that it be tiow 
read a second time. This is fhe critical stage, 
and the whole principle can now bo made a 
matter of debate. A bill may bo opiiosod af 
all its stiiges, but ns it is at this point that 
opposition is generally made, it is well to 
speak of this subject here. It is usual, in 
opposing a bill, to do so by an amendment of 
postponement for three or six months, or by 
some resolution contrary to tho tenor of the 
measure. “The previous question” may also 
be moved. By this means, however, tho hill 
is not extinguislied and can be ordered for 
another day, while the postponement of a bill 
to a time when Parliament will not he sitting, 
or the adoption of an adverse resolution, puts 
an end to it for the session. It is unusual to 
reject a bill in direct tijrms, and such a coui'so 
would imply that it contained matter offen- 
sive to the House. When tho bill has been 
read a second time, it is brought before the 
Committee of the whole House, and receives 
any amendments w’hich may be made to it. 
MTien it has received its final shape it is re- 
ported to the House. It has then to bo read 
n third time, and after tliat the question is 
put “That this bill do pass,” and on this it is 
not usual to divide. It is then sent up to 
the Lords or down to the Commons, as tho case 
may he, and may be amended or rejected bv 
tho House which receives it. If it is amended, 
it is again sent to the House in which it origi- 
nated, and if the amendments are disagreed 
upon, it is usual to send a message to state 
the reasons of tho disagreement, or to desire 
a conference. When tho bill is passed by 
both Houses it receives tho royal assent, 
which may be given by commission, in tho 
wonis, “ La reine le veult.” Tlie form of 
dissent, “ La reine s’avisera,” has not been 
used since 1707, so that the crown may per- 
haps be said to have relinquished its right in 
th’S matter. All money bills must originate 
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with the C'citnrnons, anrl. thou'rli the Lords 
may rcicct a iiiom v hill, they may not aineml 
it. 'rilis jravc lire in the umunstitiitloiial 
],r.i(tice of •• tackini;." hy whieh. when the 
JIouM' of ('<iininonswishe»i to force a measure 
on lh<- Lords, it wa,*} tacked on to a money 
hill, so that the Ixinls had to jiiiss the hill 
entire or refuse the .supply. '1 his j>lan was 
adopted on the questioii.s of t)ie Irish ior- 
feitures, 1091), and of the Occasional Con- 
formitv Bill, 17h-). The n-jeclion hy the 
L.rds’of the hill repcalin" tin* paper duty, 
JLt May, ISOO, wa.s viewed with much jealou.sy 
hy the Commons. Such reiection i.s now made 
aimo.st impossihlc hyinchnlin^ the whole finan- 
cial s. hcme of the budget in a sinnh- Act. 

Petitions to Parliament on private inatb r.s 
occasioned the ajipointment of Keceivers and 
Triers of Petitions. Tliese oflioers. if they 
found no nslress for thewron;; complained of 
in the Courts, rc-ferred the matter to Parlia- 
ment. Petitions to the Commons are frecpient 
from the niifn of Henry IV. Prom these 
petitions jirivato bills took their rise. These 
pas.s throuj^h the same stviges as iiublic bills. 
In dealins with them the judicial functions 
of Parliament are especially prominent. Pri- 
vate bills are brought in on ])etilion an«l at 
the expense of the promoti-rs. Before a 
Jirivate hill is brouKht in, it is subjected to 
Kxaminers of both Houses, who sec that the 
staudiii^ orders arc cx)mplied with. The 
Second reatlinjf of a private bill alhrms the 
< laitu, but oniy on th(! supposition that the 
fact.s stated in the preamble can bo niudo 
good. It is refened, if oi)po3ed, to a Select or 
Sp<*cial Committee to decide on this, an«l by 
this Committee the (lue.stion between the 
j)etitionei's and their opponents is heard and 
determined. [Parliament.] 

Sir T. E. May, IMrliamrnfarj^ Practice; and 
ibo autUoritio) given under Pablumkst. 

[W. 11.] 

Bin^haiUi Kickakd, who was em- 
ployed in Irelaml, loSO, was one of Elizabeth's 
most able naval otlicers. In l.)86 he wa,s 
l•lnployed on service in Ireland, and cut to 
jiieces a Scotch force which had landed to join 
the rebels on tlie banks of the ^loy. He was 
Bubseciuently made (.iovemor of Connaught, 
and, whilst holding that ofliee, gained con- 
sidcnible notoriety by \mtting to death all 
the Siianiards wlio were wrecked on the coast 
of Ireland after the dispersion of the Aimada 
ill 1688. 


Birinas {'f- 6.60), the apostle of V'ossex, 
was probably an Itilian by birth, and was 
coinmis.sioncd by Pope Honorius to “ scatter 
the seeds of the holy faith in those farthest 
inland territories of the English which no 
teacher had yet visited,” hut binding in 
Hampshire in 034 he found that Wessex was 
still in heathenism, and accordingly preached 
the Gospel there, meeting with immediate suc- 
cess. The two kings, Cyncgils and Cwichelm, 
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were baptised, and Birinus was made fii-st 
Bishop of Dorchester (on the ihames). whence 
he “ went up and down among the W est 
Saxons -that is. from Doi-set to Buckingham- 
shire, from Sunvy to the Severn— preaching, 
catechising, baptising, calling many people 
to the Lord, and building and dedicating 

churches.” 

^hi.jlo-Saion Diron,; Be<lc, Kish 
Bright. En'j. fhurch llifl. 

Birmingliam, -Iojin, Laul 
{d. 13J9), was descemhd from tlie Lads ol 
Atlu'inw, and was nominated, in 1318, com- 
iiuinder-in-i'hief of llu^ Lnglish lorces in 
Irvlaml. Ho won the battle of Dundalk, and 
sent Edward liruce’s head to Ldwanl HI. 
A.s a rewanl for llii.s servii'c, and lor his 
prowess in lighting the O'Connors, lie was 
made Earl of Louth. He was afterwards 
engaged as the ally of the Ihitkrs and of 
the Earl of De-^moud in their feud with the 
houses of Do Burgh and I’ocr, In 1329 ho, 
together with some IGO nobleini'ii and gentle- 
men, was tre.iclicrously inuialeicd by the 
“ i;.-riii;m.s and savaires."’ 


Blriui]lg^ll3>lU. f's ^ market town, is of 
considerable anticpiity. Previous to the 
CoiKpiest it formed part of the possessions of 
a family of the same name, and the manor con- 
tinued to belong to the Birminghams till the 
sixteenth century. In Leland s time it was 
already known for its cutlery and hardware 
inanufaetuves. During the Civil V ar Prince 
KuperP.s passiigc thnnigh the town, in 1G43, 
was resolutely opposed by the inhabitants, 
and a sharp skirmish took jdacc. Birmingham 
shared birgely in the industrial movement at 
the close of the 18th emtury, and rapidly 
reached a position of importance among 
English towns. Its inhabitants took a very 
prominent share in tho transactions which led 
to tho lleform Bill of 1832. It received the 
franchise by that measure, a municipal con- 
stitution by tho Municipal Corporations Act 
of 1835, was granted a University in 1901, 
and created u bishopric in 1904, Birmingham 
sends seven members to Parliament. 


Birmingham Political Union, The, 
was an association formed in tho beginning of 
1830. Its original purpose was to obtain a 
repeal of tho Act of 1819 for tho resumption 
of cash payments ; but it soon adopted the 
programme of Parlianiontarj' Refonn, and be- 
came tho centre of tho agitation for that 
purpose. As early as Feb,, 1830, it was 
noticed and dmouncod in tho House ol 
Commons by Huskisson. Its leading member 
was ilr. Attwood, who afterwards sat in tho 
reformed Parliament for Birmingham. The 
original design was ‘*to form a general 
political union between the lower and middle 
classes of the people ; ” and as the political 
j unions of many other places were affiliated to 
; that of Binningham, it may be said that the 
1 refonn agitators of that town were i>ractically 
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ut the head of the movement. When the 
House of Lords showed a disposition to reject 
the Bill, immense meetings were held under 
the auspices of the Birminghiim Union, in 
which threats of refusal to pay taxes, and 
even of open violence, were freely used. In 
1831 a proclamation was issued against 
lK>litieal unions, and, in consequence, the 
Birmingham Union considerably modified 
its organisjition. It continued, however, to 
display great activity, and on the 7th of 
Slay, 1832, all the Unions of the Midhind 
Counties assembled at Kewhall Hill, Birming- 
ham, to the number of. 150, 000 members. 
Such proofs of the determination of the 
country laid their effect on the House of 
Lords, and brought about the final acceptance 
of the Bill. 

Birminghain Biots (1791) arose out of 
the intolerant party spirit which was largely 
evoked in England by the events of the 
French Revolution of 1789. In many places 
associations had been formed for the celebra- 
tion of the 14th July, as the anniversary of 
the Revolution. The extreme Tories, who 
styled themselves “the friends of order,” 
everywhere took alarm ; and in Birmingham 
a handbill was circulated in which the 
principles and objects of the association were 
grossly exaggerated or misrepresented. Tiiie 
association at once denied its authenticity, 
and at first thought of giving up the meeting 
in consequence of the feeling excited by the 
circular. This opinion was, however, over- 
ruled ; and the meeting took place on the 
14th July. While the members of the 
us-sociation were at dinner, the hotel was 
surrounded by a mob, who, after shouting, 
“ Church and King ! ” for half an hour, retired 
only to return in redoubled force. They 
then broke into the house, but found that the 
members had fled. BafiUcd and disappointed, 
they diverted their fury upon two Dissenting 
chapels, which they demolished. They next 
attockod the house of Dr. Priestley, and set- 
ting fire to it burnt it, together with the valu- 
able library of its owner ; and for two days and 
nights they carried on the work of destruction 
against the property of prominent Dissenters. 
On the third day their efforts slackened, and 
on the fourth several squadrons of cavalry 
coining into the town soon restored order. 

Laagford, .Birminyham; Adolpbus, Hict, of 
Eng. 

Bishop. The highest order of clergy in 
the Churim. The early British Church was 
organised under bishops, three of whom were 
present at the Council of Arles in 314. Chris- 
tianity, which died away before the invasion 
of the English, was brought back in 
southern England by the Roman missionary 
Augustine, who, under the direction of Pope 
Gregory I., established bishops to direct 
the ecclesiastical affairs of his converts. In 
Northumbria the Columban missionaries 
Hist. — 7 


had monastic bishops after their nistoiu. 
When the convei-sion of EngLind was cotn- 
pletC’d, and the Church united uiah r the 
Roman orgauisiition, Archbishop Theodore 
(669 — 693) carried out the work of diocesiiri 
arrangemeut. The whole of England wa.s 
divided into dioceses which were tlio sphere 
of administration of a bishop. England was 
also divided into two occlesiastiwil j)roviiices, 
over each of which was set an archbishof). 
The mode of electing bishops seems to have 
varied ; sometimes the clergy appointed, some- 
times the king in the Witenageinot. The 
bishops Silt in the Witenagemot, and also in 
the shire-moots; they had temporal juris- 
diction within their own lands ; moreover, 
they exercised a penitential discipline over 
moml offenders, and judged the offences of 
the clergy. The connection between Church 
•and State was close, and wo find no disputes 
between the ecclesiastical and secular juris- 
diction. Similarly, national or provinci:il 
councils made canons for the Church, fre- 
quently in the presence of the king and 
^donnen. Bishops soon showed themselves 
statesmen, and Dunstan may bo reckoned as 
the first great English minister. After the 
Norman Conquest William I. recognised the 
political imporhinco of bishops by dis- 
possessing the English occupants of their secs 
and setting Normans in their stead. Arch- 
bishop Ixmfranc was in all things William l.’s 
chief advisor, and by his influence the eccle- 
siastical courts were separatc-d from the 
secular courts. The bishops no longer held 
pleas in the hundred court or shire court, but 
in courts of their own, which alone decided 
spiritual cases according to canon law. 
William II. applied to the lands of bishops 
the full rigour of feudal extortion, and kept 
bishoprics vacant that he might himself 
receive their revenues. Under Henry 1. 
Anselm raised the question of investitures — 
he refused to receive at the bands of the 
king investiture to a spiritual office. Tlie 
result of this conflict w’as a oompromise, by 
which it was agreed that bishops wore to 
receive the emblems of their spiritual office 
from spiritual persons, and were to do 
homage to the l^g for their temporalities. 
By this change the bishops were not really 
benefited; their constitutional position was 
made more like that of barons, and lost much 
of its distinctive character. The election to 
bishoprics, according to the canons, was in- 
vested in the chapter of tho cjithedral 
churches ; but practically their right was 
exercised in accordance with tho royal will. 
'The methods of capitular elections frequently 
led to disputes, which were referred to the 
decision of the Pope. In 1206 Pope Innocent 
III. rejected both the nominee of the king 
and of the Chapter of Canterbury, and ap- 
pointed Stephen Langton archbishop. From 
this time the Popes frequently appointed, and 
appeals were common. The system of pro- 
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visions was in the lu xt century extondeJ to 
hislioprics. Hut as tlic crown tficw stronger 
in tin; next century the king nommated. and 
the Pope appointed t)je same person by pro- , 
vision. Papal interference was strong enough 
to oveitlirow tile rights of chapters, but was 
pow»-rless against a strong king. 

'I'iie bishops ( f the twelfth ami thirteenth 
centuries were a strong element in the le- 
sistanee to the royal opiiression, aud rink 
amongst t\w staunclicst uphdKkTS ot EiiirU^k 
lilierties. Hut the growth of Lollardism in 
the fourteentli century led them to support 
the crown, and undir Henry ^lll. th*.‘y 
were unable to oppi'se the royal I he 

alternations of religion.s policy in the reigns 
of Edward VI., Mary, and Elizabeth, led to 
freipient d< )>riv ations. imiuisoninent. and in 
the eas(' of Cranmer, Ridley, and Ivitimer, to 
the execution of bishops. In tho reigns of 
Edwanl VI. ami Elizabeth the nipaeity ot 
courtiers despoiled the sees of many of their 
possessions. Elizabeth showed her hishoi>s 
scant courtesy, susjiended them at her ; 
jdoasure, ami even threatened them with 
deposition. From that time, with the ex- 
ception of the reign of Charles I.,^ bishops 
exercised little political influonio. Under tho 
Commonwealth ejiiseopaey was abolishe«l and 
bishojis were disjiossessed of their sees till the 
Restoration. The petition of tho seven 
bishops to James II. against his declnnition 
of indulgence, and their subsequent trial for 
libel and acquittal, is the last time when the 
action of bishops materially affected tho course 
of English history. 

At jiresont a bishop is the head of tho 
clergv within his diocese, lie has tho power of 
ordaining priests and deacons, of consecrating 
churchc.s, an<i performing certain ecclesiastical 
acts according to the law of tho Church; he 
is an ecclesiastical judge in ccrbiin cases 
within his diocese, and exorcises disciplinary 
power over his clergy. There are two arch- 
bishops and thirty-five bishops in England 
and Wales. The Archbishops of Canterbury 
and York, and the Bishops of Ixindon. 
Durham, and Witichoster, sdways sit as lortls 
spiritual in tho House of Lords ; of the other 
hisliops, twenty-one are summoned {apart 
from Suffragans) in order of seniority of crea- 
tion. Tiie Bishop of Sodor and Man is in 
no case a lord spiritual, aud by an Act of 
18-17, it was enacted that the number of 
lords spiiitual should not be increased by 
the creation of new bishoprics. Tlie 
election to bishopries was settled by an 
Act of 1544 ; pixividing that the king scud 
to tho dean and chapter his licence to elect, 
called his eonr/i’ iVeltre^ which is always ac- 
companied by a statement of the person whom 
he would have them elect ; if they delay 
above twelve days th<? king maj- nominate. 
In the year 1848 the Daxn and Chapter of 
Hereford elected, according to the roval conqe 
d'elire, Dr. Hampden ; but at the time of his 


confirmation objections against him were ten- 
dered. The Court of Queen’s Bench decided 
tliat these objections need not bo received^ as 
the conqt (i't'hre was iinpemtive. Thus tho 
appointment to bishoprics is practically vested 
in the crown. [Suffuagan, Supplement.! 

Stubbs. Uiot. ; Hook, LivM o/ ^rch- 

li«/u)l>« 0 / t niifi*rbnri/ ; laoctsan H«6fonc*, pub- 
lisliod l.v the Society for Promoting Christian 
Kuowlodco; Bums uml PhilUmoro, PccUsioalt- 
ojI laic ; Godwin, Dc PriTsuliOus .dnjfitr. 

[il. C.J 

Bishopric. Tlio sphere within which a 
bishop exeivises his authority. In the 
British Church there seem to have been 
throe bishoprics corresponding to the three 
provimos into which Britain was divided by 
the Homans. When in 597 Pope Gregory I. 
sent Augustine to evangelise England, his 
scheme for ecclesiastical org:inis;ition was 
that London an<l York should bo the centres 
of the island. Augustine was to be Bishop of 
London with twelve suffnigans, and was to 
Send another to York, who was in turn to 
have twelve suffragans. This scheme was 
not fully carried out ; but tho formation of 
sees marks the pi-ogrcss of the convei-sion of 
England, and the sees followed the divisions 
of kingdoms or tribes. Augustine at Canter- 
bury was Bishop of Kent ; in 604 he set up 
Justus at Rochester as Bishop of West Kent, 
and Mellitus at London as Bishop of the East 
Saxons. In 625, Paulinus was ordained 
Bishop of the Northumbrians with his see at 
Y'oik ; but the work of Paulinus did not last, 
and Northumbria received Christianity from 
the Columbau monks of Iona, one of whom, 
Aidan, was made Bishop of Lindisfarne in 
635. In 630 Felix created tho see of East 
Anglia at Dunwich. In 635 the West Saxons 
received as bishop Biriuus, who fixed his seat 
at Dorchester. The see of Mercia was, in 
650, sot up at Lichfield. Thus tho early 
kingdoms received bishops, and were con- 
verted into ecclesiastical dioceses. The 
further organisiitiou of England was due to 
the energ)' of the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
Theodore, a monk of Tarsus, who laboured 
from 669 to 693. He broke up the largo 
dioceses, but in so doing followed tho lines 
of tribal an-angemonts that w’cro earlier than 
the seven kingdoms. Ho divided EastiVnglia 
into north and south, and set a bishop over 
the northern part at Elmham in 673. He 
established a see for the Hecanas at Hcrefoixl 
in 676, and for tho Lindiswanis- at Sidnn- 
chester in 678. The Northumbrian Chmx’h 
had before this conformed to the Roman use. 
Its large extent was divided by the recog- 
nition of Y’ork ns tho see of the Deinms, 
while Bcmicia was divided between Lindis- 
fame and Hexham, which was made a see in 
678; in 681 the Northumbrian dominions in 
Strathclyde received a bishop at Whithem. 
In 680 the Hwin-as had ii bishop at Wor- 
cester, and the Yliddle Angles at Leicester. 
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THE SEVEN BISHOPS 


from the picture tn the National Pot Ira it Galteri^. 


WILLIAM LLOYD. BISHOP OF $T. ASAPH FRANCIS TURNER. BISHOP OF ELY 


JOHN LAKE, BISHOP OF CHICHESTER 


THOMAS KEN. BISHOP OF BATH ANO WELLS. 


WILLIAM SANCROFT ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 
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In 705 Wessex was divided by a new see at 
»:>herbome, and in 709 a mission see for the 
youth Saxons was set up at Selsey. In 909 
Kin" Edward the Elder diWded the see of 
yherborne, and gave the men of Somerset a 
bishop at Wells, and the men of Devon 
a bishop at Crediton. The troubles of 
Northumbria affected its episcopal arrange- 
ments: after 8H no Bishop of Hexham was 
appointed, and through the ravages of the 
Diets the bishopric of Whithera cejtsed about 
810. In 875 the monks of Lindisfarne were 
driven to quit their monastery, carrjdng with 
them the body of St. Cuthbert. In 882 they 
settled at Chester-le-Street, whence they were 
again driven in 990, and finally settled at 
Durham in 995. 

At the time of the Xornian Conquest 
episcopal sees were transferred from villages 
to cities, as being more convenient. Ah-eadv 
in 1050 the see of Crediton had been changed 
to Exeter. In 1075 the see of Sherborne was 
removed to Old Sarum, that of Selsey to 
Chichester, and that of Lichfield to Coventry. 
The see of Dorchester was removed to Lin- 
coln in 1085. In 1088 the see of ^Vells was 
transferred to Bath ; that of Elmham, which 
had been transferred to Thetford in 1078, was 
finally established in Norwich in 1101. With, 
the gradual conquest of South Wtdes the 
British Church lost its independence, and 
received Norman bishops. The Archbishop of 
St. David’s (who had never perhaps exercised 
any practical authority over the other Welsh 
bishops) became a suffragan of the province of 
Canterbury in 1 1 1 5 ; Bangor and Llundaff soon 
afterwards; and the see of St. Asaph was 
established (or possibly only re-established) 
in 1143. Moreover, Henry I. cared for 
the interests of the Church in England 
by subdividing the huge diocese of Lincoln 
in 1 109, and sotting a bishop over tho great 
minster of Ely. In like manner tho allegiance 
of the new English possession of CumWl^d 
was strengthened by the appointment of a 
Bishop of Carlisle in 1133. 

From this time till the Beformation no 
new sees were created. After the dissolution of 
tlie monasteries, Henry VIII. made some show 
of restoring the goods of the Church by tho 
creation of six new bishoprics — Westminster 
in 1540, Gloucester, Chester, Peterborough, 
and Oxford in 1541, Bristol in 1542. The 
see of Westminster did not long continue. 
Its first occupant, Thomas Thirlby, wasted 
its po^ssions; he was translated to Norwich 
in 1550, and the see was dissolved. In 
1542 the ancient see of Sodor and ilan, which 
was founded by Pope Gregory IV., w’as 
annexed to the province of York ; but as tho 
island of £Ian did not come into the possession 
of the crown till 1825, its bishop was never a 
peer of Parliament. No further creations were 
nmde till the increase of • population in the 
nineteenth century led to the formation ot 
the see of Riponin 1836, and of Manchester in 


1847. In 183G tlio secs of tiloucostei an-1 
Bristol were united, but were again separated 

m 1897. Recently new sees have been created 

by voluntary effort, according to the provision 
of an Act of Parliament. The sees of 
Truro and St. Albans were founded in 1877, 
that of Liverpool in 1880, that of Newcastle 
in 1882, that of Southwell in 1883, that of 
Wakefield in 1888, that of Southwark in 1904, 
and that of Birmingham in 1904. fM. C.l 

Bishopric, The. A special title given to 
the patrimony of St. Cuthbi-rt. wliidi was 
ruled by tho Bishops of Durham, (Jn t’uth- 
bert’s consecration as Bi^ho]) of Lindisfarne 
in 683, Egfiath, tho Norllmmbrian king, made 
liim Largo grants of land round Lind'isfanu-, 
as well as the vill of Cniik near York, and 
the town of Carlisle. In 883 tho monks 
of Lindisfarne were fleeing with tho body 
of their patron saint before the Danish 
invaders. The Danish king was dead, 
and his host was without a leader. St. Cuth- 
bolt appeared in a vision to Abbot Eiidivd, 
and bade him tell the Danes to take as their 
king a young captive who was a slave. The 
Danes obeyed the admpnition, and their new 
king Guthred, aided by tho advice of Alfred 
the Great, showed his gratitude by conferring 
on St. Cuthbert the land between the Tyne 
and the Tees. Over this new gmnt, and the 
old lands of the church of Lindisfaimo, tho 
bishop was given tho rights and dignities of 
the kmg. Bishop Cutheard (900—915) pur- 
chased the ancient parish of Bedlington north 
of the lyne, with an area of thirtv square 
miles, and received a grant of siiniiar juris- 
diction over it. It is probable that WilUam 
tho Conqueror, finding this state of things, 
considered it dosirablo to leave it unchanged, 
^d recognised the lands of the church of 
Durham as a county palatine. [Palatine 
Counties.] Tho Bxthopric w’as not co-extonsive 
\^th the dioette of Durham. It consisted of 
the modem county of Durham, and the dis- 
tnets known as Bedlingtonshire, Islandshiro, 
and Norhamshire. Within this the bishop 
held his own courts and appointed his own 
officers ; w^rits ran in his name, and he had 
his own mint* The men of the bishopric 
wore similarly privileged, and went by tho 
^me of HalixcerefolCy men for the defence of 
St. Cuthbert and his patrimony. This ex* 
ceptional position continued till the Eccle- 
smstic^l Commissioners recommended its 
^olition in 1833» and with the death of 
Bishop van llildert, in 1836, the bishopric 
came to an end. 

Sartew, Hutorj/ 0 / DurTuim ; Baine, HisUtry of 
^orth vf^ham, Symeouis Slouachi, UiMiA'ia 
£ccl€$ug VHMhnensiSt in Tw^’sdeu. Drcern Scrips 

[M. C.] 

Bishops, The Seven, is tho appella- 
tion usu^y given to the prelates who 
were tried for their resistance to James II.'s 
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D.chiation of Iiulul^tiicv (q.v.). On April 
2.5t}i, tliu kin^ i^sue(l his sitoud Declum- 

liun of Indulginco, and on May 4th an Ordyi 
in Council i njoincd that it should he read m 
■ill churches on two successive ^^unday6, the 
bishops heinp rcquiiod to distribute copies ol 
it in their dioceses. The Primate Nincrott 
;iii<l six bishops (Ken of Path and M eli>. 
White of Peterborouirh, Lloyd of St. Astiph. 

'I n lawnv of Hristol, Like of Chichester, and 
Turner of Kly) drew uj) and presepted a 
petition, declarinfr the loyalty of the Church, 
but begging to be excused from re.iding in 
Divine ^ervict• an illegal declaration, since 
Parliament had declared that the sovereign 
liad no powii to dispense with statutes. 

'• This is the standard of rebellion,” James 
said as he read it; and, when only four 
chuiches in London obeyed the order, he 
detennined to take his revenge by trying the 
bishops for publishing a seditious libel. Iho 
bishops, after having at the king’s commantl 
acknowledged their writing, were coiiinntted 
to the Tower, where ihi-y were visited^ by 
many Whig peers and a d<-putation of Non- 
conforniist sympathisers. hen the trial 
came on, the hamlwriting was proved by the 
evideme of the clerk, who had heard the 
bishops’ confession ; and Sunderland, whom 
they had begged to present it, proved the 
publishing. Among the counsel for the 
defence was Somers, afterwards Chancellor, 
whose speech on this occasion created his 
reputation. After some hours’ disputing, the 
king’s brewer, who was on the jury, was 
pci-siiaded to risk the loss of royal patronage, 
and n verdict of Xoi Guil/t/ was returned 
(Juno 30th). The action of the king in this 
matter lost him the active support of the 
Church, and disposed it to at least acquiesce 
in the measures of William of Urango. 

Macaulay, H«t., ch. viii. ; Raukc, ‘Hist. o/Eno., 
bk. xvii.,ch. vii. 

Black Act, The (1722), was the name 
given to an Act passed to check the out- 
nigos committed by persons with their faces 
blackened or otherwise disguised, who ap- 
jieared in Epping Forest, near Waltham, and 
destroved the deer. The penalty of death 
WHS imposed on all su<-h transgressions of the 
law. The Act was made perpetual in 1758, 
but was repealed in 1827. 

Black Assize. [Assize.] 

Blackburn Biots, The (1826), were a 
demonstration by the weavers of Ijincasliire 
against the use of machinery’. In April a 
large number of persons nssemblc'd at Hen- 
field and pioceeded to Accrington, where they 
demolished the machinerj’ in several mills. 
The mob then proceeded to Blackburn, and, 
though a party of dnigoons arrived there as 
soon as the rioters, they could not prevent 
them from breaking into the factory of 
Messrs. Bannister, Eccles and Co. A collision 


occurred; stones and firearms were frcelv 
used bv the mob ; and the Uiot Act was read. 

\ great deal of Slcssrs. Eccles' maebinery 
was destroved, and much damage done aU 
through the town ; and the excitement bo- 
ciime so dangerous that the dragoons were 
oi-dercd to clear the streets. The following 
dav a greiitdcal of destruction was completed, 
and another collision occuned between the 
rioters and the military, in which the former 
were liuallv routed bv a discharge of musketry, 
nim- persons being killed and several wounded. 
Similar riots broke out next day in Mnn- 
chesUT. Troops, however, «iuitkly poured 
into the disturbed districts, and the riotoua 
assemblages were at an end. 

Black Death, The. This name has 
been given to an epidemic disease of fearful 
destructiveness which devastated England, 
in common with the rest of Europe, 
in 1348—9, and, burst forth anew in 1301— 2, 
and again in 1309. In contemporary and 
later literature it is usually culled the 
“ restilence,” or the ” tiieat Pestilence,’* 
under the former of which expressions it is 
mentioned by both Chaucer and Langland. 
It is regarded as having been merely an 
aggravated outburst of the ordinary plague, 
which had been smouldering among the 
liopiilation since 1342. and was suddenly 
kindled into fatal activity by the working 
of special causes, due to natuml pheno- 
mena of rare concunx*nce and exceptional 
power. The forces of nature, we are 
told, had been let loose ; for several years 
mighty earthquakes, furious tornadoes of 
wind and rain, violent Hoods, clouds of 
locusts darkening the air or poisoning it with 
their corrupting bodies, and other abnormal 
manifestations of elemental strife, had been, 
from China to Europe, destroying men and 
tht-ir works, blighting vegetation, turning 
fruitful lands into noxious swamps, and 
polluting the atmosphere. "Whether those 
disturbances of nature were answerable for 
the visitation may be questioned ; but thero 
is abundance of evidence to prove their 
actual occurrence, and the ablest scientific 
writer on the subject — Hecker — has no doubt 
of the connection between the adulteration of 
the air that followed them and the virulence 
of the pestilence. “This disease,” ho says, 
“was a consequence of violent commotions 
in the earth’s organism — if any disease of 
cosmical origin can bo so considered.” It 
would be safe at least to suspect that the 
lingering traces of the epidemic of 1342, and 
the general physical demoialisation produced 
by the disturbance of the conditions of 
life, left men’s bodies an easier prey to the 
malignant agency. The quickening power, 
how’ovcr, came from the East. Carried by 
commerce across the Black Sea from Western 
Asia to Constantinople, the disease spread 
widely and swiftly irom that centre, ami 
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early in 1347 fell upon Sicily, lilarseilles, 
and several towns on the coast of Italy. 
After a brief pause at these places, it broke 
out with unsparing fury at Avignon in 
January, 1348 ; advanced thence to Southern 
Franco, to Spain, to Xorthem Italy, and 
sarly iu April appeared at Florence, where it 
came under the observation of Boccaccio, 
who has left a debuled account of its action. 
Passing through France and visiting, but 
not as yet ravaging, Gemmny, it made its 
way to Enghind. This country it entered at 
some point in Dorset, where it cut down 
its first English victims in August, 1348. 
Thence it tntvelled — by way of Devon and 
fckimerset, of Bristol, Gloucester, and Oxford 
— to London, but so slowly that winter had 
begun befoi-e it reached the capital. Soon it 
embraced the wh^le kingdom : no spot, how- 
ever isolated, escaped its rage ; England 
became a mere pest-house. Its chief s)*mp- 
toms in this countrj’ were spitting, in some 
cases actual vomiting, of blood, the breaking 
out of inflammatorj’ boils in parts, or over 
the whole, of the body, and the appearance 
of those dark blotches upon the skin which 
euggesW its most startling name. Some of 
its victims died almost on the first attack, 
some in twelve hours, some in two iiys, 
almost all within the first three. Before it 
medical skill was i>owerless ; few recovered, 
until, as the plague drew towards its close, 
men bethought them of opening the hard, 
dry boils — a treatment that relieved the 
system of the venom and saved many lives. 
Contagion bore it eveiy where; the clothes, 
the breath, everjdhing the patient touched, 
the very air that surrounded him, were 
poisoned with it ; even a glance of his eye, 
men fancied, might strike down the onlooker. 
Its career in England on this visitation lasted 
for about a year ; but its destructive energy* 
would seem to have been at its height 
between May, 1349, and the following 
Michael^s, the summer heats doubtless 
©timulating its fuiy. The havoc it made in 
the iwpulation far exceeded that made by 
any similar scourge recorded in history ; the 
exaggerations of a contemporaiy* annalist, 
gross as they are, help ns to realise its 
extent. “ Tow'ns, once close packed with 
men, were stripped of their inhabitants ; and 
to so pernicious a power did the plague rise 
that the living were scarce able to buiy* the 
dead. In certain religious houses, out of 
twentj* inmates there hardly survived tw’o. 
By several it w'as reckoned that barely a 
tenth part of the population had been left 
alive.” It is stated that it slew 100,000 
human beings in London— 50,000 of whom 
were buried in a plot of g^und which Sir 
Walter l^Ianny had bought for the purpose, 
a space now covered by Smithfield — nearly 
€0,000 in Norwich, and proportionate num- 
bers in Bristol and other leading cities. These 
numbers are thought incredible ; but one 


scrupulously careful living writer has found 
evidence which s;itis(ies him that at least 
half the population died by this outbre.tk, 
whilst another, of equal iu<luslrv, admits 
that the full sum of the victims cannot have 
been less than a third. And tlic leaning of 
historians is generally towards the liigher 
reckoning, by which the actual cjmj.ige 
would amount, at highest, to 2,.500.()00. at 
lowest, to 1,500,000, for the estimates of the 
popuktion at the time range from 3,000,000 
to 5,000,000. For obvious reasons, tlie mor- 
tality W’as greatest among the clergy and the 
humbler classes ; yet the contagion reached 
even the highest. A newlv-elected Primale, 
Bradwardine, and Edwarii Ill’s, daughter, 
Joan, cjiught it and perished. For a time its 
progress seemed arrested by the Scottish 
border, and “ the foul death o'f the English ” 
is said to have beeii a favourite oalli with the 
Scots, who felt a malicious jjleusure iu their 
enemies’ misfortunes ; but the scoffers siu-n 
involved themselves in the Sitme disastei-s bv 
making a foolish raid into England, and the 
work of de:dh went forward in Scotland also. 
The disease passed over to Ireland, whore, if 
rej'ort can be trusted, it discriminated between 
the intruding English and the natives ; tlie 
former were taken and the latter loft. Its 
immediate effects on society were of the kind 
usual in such frightful calamities. Humanity 
showed itself at its worst and its best : there 
was much reckless profligacy and revolting 
selfishness, but not a few examples of self- 
sacrificing devotion. The terror-stricken 
rushed to religion for comfort and help ; 
many ^ve up lands and goods, and sought a 
haven in monasteries ; an earlier and tierce 
fanaticism — that of the Flagellants — was re- 
organised, and fascinated or horrified men by 
its ghastly ritual. The pennanent impression 
that the Black Death made on the hunuui 
memory is shown in several ways — in this 
conspicuously, that it was set up as a fixed 
mark to reckon time fi'om ; it was long a 
practice to date charters and legal instru- 
ments from it. Far more important were 
its economic and remoter historical con- 
sequences. The great social movement of 
the fourteenth century gained by it an im- 
petus, if not an orig^inating force, and found 
in it the most favourable conditions of 
success ; it led, by regular stages, to the 
rising of the commons under Wat Tyler ; 
and ^0 whole system of farming was revolu- 
tionised by it. It has even been surmised 
that England owes to it the picturesque 
hedge-rows that divide her fields. It is 
certain that the wages of labour at once 
more than doubled through the scarcity of 
labourers; that proclamations w’cro issued 
and statutes were passed fixing the price of 
labour at its former rate, and imposing 
penalties on all who demanded or gave more ; 
that, these proving ineffective, others, and 
again others, were passed with the same aim 
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and a like result: that iU feeling arose be- 
twi I'll those " ho lived fnj and those " ho lived 
OH mamial labour, "hich at last drove the 
workint,' classc-s into rebellion. And the 
ditliculty of gettinir their lands till' d by the 
old method of villein eerviees and hired 
labour forced the lords and religious houses 
to break up their estates, hitherto managed 
for them bv bailiffs, into fanns, whic-h they 
let on leases to the actual tillei-s of the soil. 
Hut this was the issive i>f a long and eompli- 
eated process, the details of which are too 
ab\iudant to bo given here. The visitations 
of i;un— -iand IdOO were also furmidiihle in 
the extent of their ravages, yet mild as com- 
par«-d with their terrible predecessor. Ihoy 
may bo regarded as stages in the grathial 
settling down of the “great mortality" into 
the endemic sUato that it remained in for 
centuries. 

Hecker, E)>i<tcrruV.' 0/ fhe ; J- E. T. 

RoKors, Hbtorti of vlrjrtfiilhirc oit<i Priors tn 

EiejlrtH'l, vol. i.: Loncman. life of /H. ; 

Pavers iu vols. ii. (iivl iii* of hcvictCy 

by F. Scebohm and J. E. T. Rogers ; Creigbton, 

. Epidemics of Jjes. [J* K,j 

Black Dog of Arden, The, was the 

niektiume applied by Piers Oaveston to 
Earl of Warwick. '“Does he call me dog; ” 
&iid Warwick. “ Let him beware lest 1 bite 
him." 

Wiilsiugbain, Hist. Jn^lic. (Rolls Senes), vol. 
i. lir>, 133. 

Black Friday "■as the name given to 
the lull of May, 1866, when a commercial 
panic was at its height. 

Black Hole of Calcutta, The (June 
20, 17.56). 8uraj-u(l-Do\vlali, tho Nawab of 
Bengal, a young man, cruel, etfeminato, and 
debauched, who succeeded AUverdi Khan 
early in 17.)6. was grwitly cnniged with the 
English at Calcutta' for concealing a fugitive 
fniin him. He marched down on Calcutta on 
.Inno 18 on the pretence that tho English had 
erected some new fortifications without con- 
sulting him. Tho town was ill-prcp;ired to 
resist an assault, and was moreover weakened 
by the disgraceful desertion of Mr. llrako, 
the governor, with tho military comman- 
dant. who slipped olf unperceived, and 
rowed down to the ships. Sir. llolwell was 
Iheveuiion placed in command hy common 
consent, and the fort was gallintly held for 
forty-eight hours, when it becamo necessary 
to surronder. The Xawab g-avo Mr. Holwcll 
every assurance of protection, and retired 
about dusk to his encampment. In spite of 
this the prisoners, 146 in number, were 
thrust into a narrow chamber, some twenty 
feet square, which had been used as the 
prison of the garrison, and, however suited for 
tho confinement of a few turbulent soldiers, 
meant simply death to the crowd thrust into 
it at the sword's point in one of the hottest 
nights of the most sultry season of the year. 


The Hgonivs endured during this terrible 
night were horrible bevond expression. The 
night was intonsclv hot, and ns the torment* 
of^ thirst and suffocation came ui'on them, 
the j)risoners struggled with one another for 
a moutliful of fresh air at the windows. They 
insulted the guards to induce them to fire on 
them. The majoritydied in raving madness; 
and the few who survived owed their lives to 
the freer ventilation obtained by standing on 
the bodies of their dead or dying companions. 
Twenty-tlireo ghastly survivors alone were 
drairg-'d out the’ next 'morning. Mr. llolwell 
wa.< so broken that he had to bo carried before 
the Xawab, who manifested no compunction 
at the results of his infamous cruelty. 

J Z. Holwell's Gcmurio iVurnifir*. &c.. 1758; 
Mill, jfwf. of Jndia. vol. iv., chap. iii. ; luicl the 
strikiug account in Miicaulaj-’s Es&vy on Lord 
Clive. 

Black Mail "’ns tho compulsory pay- 
ment exacted by the border chieftains from 
the dwellers in tho more civilised districts on 
tlic English side in return for tho protection 
of their cattle and goods. Tho levy of black 
mail was made a felony by 43 Eliz., c. 13 
(100 1 ). Tho name was also given to the piiy- 
ment jnado to the chiefs of some of tho High- 
land I'lins hv those who lived in their 
ni'ighhourhood in return for tho immunity of 
their cattle from c.apture. It did not entirely 
cease till 174-). 

Black Mountain War, The ( 1868 ). 
Tho Ilussunzyo tribo of Afghans, inhabiting 
tho Agror Valley in tho Black Mountain 
range, broke out into hostilities and attacked 
a police station. As they showed no dis- 
position to submit. CTeiicnil Wyldo was sent 
against them. Sept. 20th, and after various 
operations, which lasted till tho 7th of Nov., 
reduced tho insurgents, who submitted, and 
the force was withdiaiwn on the ICth. 
[L.A.WUESCE, LoiU).] 

Black Prince. (.EnavAiuJ, The Black 

PWNCE.] 

Black Sea Conference, The. In 

1871, in consequence of a declinition by 
Russia that she would no longer be bound by 
the Treatv of Paris of 1856 with regard to 
tho navigation of tho Black Sea, a Conference 
of the Powers was invited to meet at London 
to settle the questions. In assuming a right 
to abolish her own treaty en^gements, there 
can be no doubt that Russia counted upon 
some general understanding she had arrived at 
with l’ru.ssia, to tho effect that tho latter iiower 
•would assist her in effecting her wishes. Some 
delay arose in tho assembling of tho Con- 
ference owing to tho anomalous position of 
France, but on Dec. 18th, Lord Granville 
received a formal intimation that a French 
plenipotentiary would present himself at the 
Conference. The emergency at Paris, how- 
ever, prevented this, and the representativee 
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of tho other powers proceeded to delibonte 
without Fnince ; but the Duke de Broglie, tho 
French plenipotentiary, eventually appeared 
on ilarch 1 3th. As the result of the Con- 
terence the Treat}* of London was concluded. 
Its provisions were that articles XI., XIII., 
and XIV. of the Treaty of Pai-i.s, 1856, are 
abrogated ; that the principle of closing tho 
DaixlaneUcs and Bosphorus is maintained 
with power to the Sultan to open the said 
straits to the fleets of friendly and allied 
powers, in the event that the execution of 
the stipulations of the Treaty of Paris should 
require it; that the commission for managing 
tho navigation of the Danube should be con- 
tinued in its present form for a further period 
of twelve years. Tho result of this treaty 
was to open tho Black Sea to Kussum ships of 
war, and to allow the Sultan to open the 
Dardanelles to foreign ships of war if the 
defence of his throne required it. 

Black Watch, The, was the mime origin- 
ally given to the semi-independent bodies of 
Highlanders who were entrusted by the English 
government with tho duty of keeping order 
in the Highlands. They were embodied as a 
regiment of the regular army (tho 43rd, 
afterwards the 42nd) in 1740. Three years 
afterwards they were removed to London. 
In May, 1743, the greater part of tho regi- 
ment mutinied, and set out northwards. 
They were pursued, surrounded, and com- 
pelled to surrender. Three ringleaders were 
put to death, and the remainder of the 
regiment sent to the West Indies and to 
Fhinders. A.s a regiment of the regular ai*my 
tile Black M atch has since homo a distin- 
guished jiart in nearly all the wars in which 
England luis been engaged. 

Blackheath, The Battle of (June 22, 
1497), was fouLdit between tho troops of 
Hemy ^ II. and tho Corni.sh rebels. Tho 
rebels had taken up a strong position on a 
hm at Blackhcath, within sight of London. 
ITie king had recalled tho troops destined for 
service against Scotland, and had collected 
together at London a large army composed of 
all the fighting men in tho neighbouring 
counties.^ He stationed one portion of liis army 
(imder his personal command) in St. Weorgo’s 
r iclds. A second detachment, under the 
command of tho Earls of Oxford and Suffolk, 
was ordered to make a circuitous march round 
tho hill occupied by the rebels, and take up 
M strong a position as possible in their rear. 
The remainder of his forces, under Lord Dau- 
Ixmy, he sent forward to attack the rebels 
in front. Tho Oomishmen fought bravely; 
but ill-armed, ill-led, without horse or 
artillen*, they were unable to offer any 
long resistance to the disciplined, well- 
equipped troops who attacked them in front 
and rear simultaneously. Two thousand 
of their number were slain, and the 
remainder surrendered. Among the large 


number of prisoners were the rubel leaders 
Lord Audloy, ^lichacd .Tosei)li, and 'J’liomas 
Flammock, who were put to death. 

Bla,cklow Hill, an c-mincnce betwe-n 
Warwick and Coventry, was the scene of the 
execution of Tiers Gavesttjii by tie- revolted 
barons under the Earls of Lancaster ami 
Wju wick in 1312. 

Blsickstone, Snt William (/>. 1723, d. 
1780), was tho posthumous son of a C'liea})j*ide 
silk-mercer, and was cducuited at the Charter- 
house and Pembroke College, Oxford. Ho 
obhiined a fellowship at All Souls, and was 
called to tho barby the Middle Temple in 1 746. 
His practice was never large, and after a 
few ycai-s he devoted his attention mainly to 
collegiate matters. As bursar of All SouL 
he showed administr.itivo skill and zeal for 
reform ; and the building of tlio Codrington 
Libniry was mainly duo to lus exertions. 
In 1757 he was elected to a fellowship at 
Queen’s College, wlierc his architectunil acti- 
vities agjiin displayed themselves. A year 
later he was elected to tlie newly fouiulcd 
Vinerian Professorship of Law, and delivered 
from that chair the lectures which were sub- 
sequently (1765) embodied in the “ Commen- 
taries.” The fame of his lectures caused him 
to return to a more active professional life. 
In 1761 he was appointed Principal of New 
Inn Hall, a post which he hold for live years 
in the vain hope of establishing at Oxford a 
college for legal education. He also during 
this period sat in Parliament for Hendon and 
Westbury. From 1770 until liis death he 
was one of the Judges of tho Common Pleas. 
As a writer upon hiw his faults are mainly 
those of his age — an unscientific arrangement 
and a loose terminology. Bcntham has exposed 
these faults with great vehemence, but at the 
same time does full justice to BLickstone’s 
merits as an expounder. “ Ho it is,” he says, 
“ who, first of all institutional writers, haa 
taught jurisprudence to speak the language- 
of tho scholar and tho gentleman.” This 
sentence accurately represents Blnckstone’s. 
claim to be remembered, and will explain 
why laymen regard his work with reverence 
and lawyers with indifference. 

Besides the CommontnnVs ou the Laws of 
England, of which mimerous editious have 
appeared, Blackstoue wrote several tracts ou 
qaeatioQS of oonstitutioual law, that on the 
hliddlesex Election, and on the Extent of 
the Powers of Parliament, being the two 
best known. The Convmsntartct have been re- 
arranged with doubtful advautoge by B. SI. Kerr 
and Mr. Seijeant Stephen. A Life by J. C. 
Olitherow is prefaced to Blackstoue's Reports 
(folio, 1781). A biography and list of works 
published, and in manuscript, by n “ Qeutleinan 
of Lincoln’s Inn” (Dr, Douglass), appeared iu 
1782. See also Montage Burrows, frorthies of 
All iSouU, and Junius, LeUer zvUi. 

[B. R. W.] 

Blackwater, The Battle op ( 1598 ), was 
fought near the fort of that name in Tt'rone. 
Hugh O’Neil, called the “arch rebel,^’ here 
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ii('frat<-d the Enirlish Marshal, Sir H’‘nrv 
Ba^nall, who had inaixhcd to the relief ot 
the fort. O Ncil killed the English ItNidor 
witli his own lKin>ls. Ono thousrin^l fi'O hun« 
dred of the En-lish fell, and all their stores 
and aiiuininition were captured hy the Irish, 
as w. ll as the fort itself. The forces engaged 
on r'aeh side amountctl to something like 
•VOOii men. This victory led at the time to 
an almost *;en<“nil revolt of the natives. 

; Frou'le, of E»y. 

Bladensberg, Thk. of (Aug. 24, 

Ifllti. fought during the American AVar, took 
its name from a small village on the left hank 
of the oast'-m bnneh of the Potomac. Thi.s 
l)o>ition commamled the only bridge over the 
river; and hme the American genei-al, Winder, 
prepjired to oppose the advance of tin; British, 
un<ler (ienonl Boss, upon Washington. To 
effect their object it was necessjiry for the 
Briti.di to carry the bridge and the command- 
ing position of the Americans. Ross accord- 
ingly formed his forces into two columns, one 
under Thornton, the other commanded by 
Brooke. The attack was entrusted to the 
former ; and so fierce an onslaught did his 
column make upon the defenders of the bridge 
that it was carried immediately, together with 
a fortified house at the farther end. On the 
other aide of the river, Thomtoirs column 
was joined by Bi-ooke’s men, and a general 
attack was made upon the American position. 
One impetuous charge caiTied it, and the 
whole American army broke in confusion, 
and, flying through Wa.shington, never stopfied 
till they had taken up a position on the 
heights of (reorgetown. After a short rest, 
the British advanced, ami on the same evening 
entered Washington without encountering 
jiny further opposition. 

Blaie, lb)BEKT (A. 1599, rf. 1657), was bom 
at Bridgewater and educated at O.xford. He 
s<it in the Long Parliament as member for 
Bridgewater. At the outbreak of the Civil 
War he rai.sed a regiment, took part in the 
defence of Bristol, and successfully held 
Taunton against the Royalists. In 1049 
Colonel Blake was appointed one of the com- 
m.inders of the nnvy, and shortly afterwards 
Warden of the Cinque Ports. He was 
-ominontl)' successful as a naval commander. 
He drove Prince Rupert from the British 
.seas to take refuge in the Tagus, and, 
in Januarj', 1651, destroyed almost the 
■entire Royalist fleet in Malaga Harbour. 
Later in the year he recovered the Channel 
Island fortresses from the Rovalists, and was 
made a member of the Council of State. In 
ilay, 1652, he fought a sharp but indecisive 
action with the Dutch in the Straits of Dover; 
and on September 18 defeated them in the 
Downs. In November he fought a terrible 
engagement against the Dutch under Van 
Troiiip, whose forces were greatly superior. 
The English were defeated and compelled to 


take refuge in the 1 himes. Blake was present 
in the bloody and obstinate engagements in 
Ffhruarv and .June, 1653, but, owing to ill- 
health, took no part in the great EngUsh 
victory of ,Iiilv 29. in which Van Tromp was 
killed' When war hixike out between England 
and Spain in 1656, Blake was appointed to 
command the English tleet in the Mcditer- 
nmean. In April he porformoci the danng 
feat of sailing into the harbour of Tenenffo 
in spite of the fire from the forts, and cap- 
tun'd a large fleet of galleons which lay at 
anchor there. He died the year following, 
ju^t as he was entering Plymouth Sound. 
He was buried in Westminster Abbey, but 
after the Restomtion hia remains were disin- 
terred and hung at 1 yhurii. Clarendon 
speaks in very high terms of his ability as a 
naval commander. “ He was the first man 
that declined the old track, and made it 
manifest that the science might be attained 
in less time than was imagined ; and despised 
those rules which had been long in practice, 
to keep his ship and his men out of danger, 
which had been held in fonner times a point 
of great ability and circumspection ; as if tho 
principal art requisite in the captain of a 
ship h.ad been to be sure to come safe homo 
again.” 

Clarendon, IIi>b of the Rcbpllien ,• Whitelocke, 

Sn-morirtU: Uuizot. (Vomwll ; Hepwortb Dixon, 

Robert Blake: .Admiral and Gmcral at Sffl. 

[F. S. P.] 

Blanche, Davohter of Henry IV. 
{5. 1392, </. 1409), was maiTicd in 1403 to Louis 
of Bavaria, eldest son of the Emperor Rupert. 

Blanche of Lancaster. [L.kncas- 

TER.j 

Blanche of Navarre, of Edward 
Crouchback {second son of Henry HI.), and 
mother of Thomas of Lancaster (executed 
after the battle of Boroughbridge, 1320), 
was tho daughter of Robert of Artois, brother 
of St. Louis, and tho widow of Henry, King 
of Navane. 

Bland, John {d. 1555), the rector of 
Adishum in Kent, was one of tho martyrs 
of the Protestant persecution of Mary’s rei^. 
Being convicted of heresy by a commission 
composed of Thornton, Bishop of Dover, 
Collins, tho deputy of Cardinal Pole, and 
Nicholas Harpsfeld, the archdeacon, he was 
burnt at Canterburj*. 

Bland's Cass (1586). John Bland, a 
currier of London, was brought to tho bar of 
tho House of Commons for using slanderous 
language, eajnng that the curriers could get no 
justice in tho House, and that theshoemokera 
were unjustly favoured. On account of his 
poverty he was dismissed upon making his 
submission on his knees, and paying twenty 
shillings to the sergeant. This is an impor- 
tant precedent for tho power of the House 
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of Commons to punish even non-members for 
offences against its privileges. 

D'Ewes, Journals of ths ParliometUs of Queen 
Elisabeth (1682), p. 366. 

Blau^eteerS. The name given to a body 
of Manchester workmen who met at St. 
Peter’s Field, March 10, 1817, each man 
carrying a blanket or great coat w’ith him. 
It was intended to join the Derby rioters, and 
march on London ; but the attempt proved 
completely abortive. 

Blasphemy. Before the Reformation, 
offences against religion, of which blasphemy 
was one, were almost exclusively dealt w’ith 
in the ecclesiastical courts, and seventl 
stiitutos, jwssed in the fifteenth century, gave 
the bishops power to deal with the offence. 
These powers were not finally dropped till 
the temporary suppression of the ecclesiastical 
courts in 1640, and their revival after the 
Restoration without the oath. Inl677 

the conunon law writ, de haretico eomburendo, 
was abolished by Parliament; but the judges 
henceforward treated Wasphemy as an offence 
at common law. It has been held to consist 
of denial of the being and providence of God, 
or uttering contumelious reproaches against 
Jesus Christ or the Holy Ghost, or denying 
the truth of Christianity. According to the 
celebrated judgment of Lord Hales in the case 
of Hex V. Taylor^ “ Christianity being parcel 
of the law of England, to reproach the Chris- 
tian religion is to speak in subversion of the 
law : ” but in a later case (1883) it has been 
held that a person may attack the funda- 
mentals of reli^on without being guilty of 
a blasphemous libel “ if the decencies of con- 
troversy arc observed.” [Reg. v. Foote and 
Ramsay, 1883,] Penalties against blasphemy 
were enacted by 9 and 1 1 Will. HI., cap. 32, 
and by 53 Geo. Ill,, c. 160. In Scotland 
a statute of 1661 prescribed the penalty of 
death for blasphemy, which was mitigated to 
fines and imprisonment by 6 Geo. IV.. and 
7 Will. IV., and 1 Viet, c. 6. 

6ir J. Stephen, Ui$t. of the Criminal Lav, ii. 

Blenheim, The Battle of (Aug. 13 , 
1704), was fought during the third campaign 
in tho War of tho Spanish SncccssioiL 
^uid XrV, had determined to menace 
viemw, hoping to strike at the heart of the 
Austrian power, and at the same time to make 
full use of tho assistance of his Bavarian ally, 
ilarlborough, however, j)erceivcd his object 
and effected a junction with Prince Eugene, 
who commanded tho Imperial forces in Wiir- 
temberg. ^ey were hampered by their 
colleague, Prince Louis of Baden, a general of 
the old formal schooL The Schellenberg, a 
hill above Donauwdrth, was stormed, and 
the Bavarians driven from it. Next day 
Mar^al Tallard effected a junction with the 
armies of Marshal Mai^n the Elector of 
Bavaria. Marlborough and Eugene got rid 

HJ6T^7* 


of Louis of Baden by persuading him to attack 
the fortress of IngolsUtdt, and prepared for a 
decisive battle near Blindtheim or Blenheim. 
This village was situated on the northern bank 
of the Danube, near the jdace where it is 
joined by a little brook, tlie Nebel. About two 
miles away, and nearly parallel to the river, is 
a range of low wooded hills. The snuiU stream 
of the Nebel runs from these hills. Tho 
Nebel divided tho two armies. Marlborough 
commanded tho left of the allied forces, 
Eugene the right. Tallard was opposed to 
ilarlborough, the Elector of Bavaria Jind 
^l!U*sin to Eugene. Tallard committed the 
great eiTor of throwing all his best troojjs 
into Blenheim, thereby weakening the centre. 
The attack of Lord Cutts on the village was 
repulsed, ilarlborough, seeing the weakness 
of tho French centre, threw his cavalry across 
the Nebel, and after a terrific struggle cut 
tho French line in two. Meanwhile, on the 
right, Eugene only saved the battle by thy 
steadiness of his Prussian infantry. He 
had been greatly hampered by the difficulties 
of the groiuad. Marlborough’s Citvalry charge 
on the French centre had won the day. The 
French cavalry fled ; Tallard was biken 
prisoner. Tho French troops in Blenheim 
Were surrounded, and surrendered after a 
gallant resistance ; but the forces opposed 
to Eugene retreated in good order. The 
allies are computed to have lost 11,000 
men out of an army of 52,000, the French 
altogether 40,000 out of 60.000, including 
14,000 prisoners. Tho broken anny of the 
enemy retreated with extreme rapidity, and 
withdrew beyond the Rhine. 

Marlborough’s Corrc.«;)on<lcncc ; Coxc, MarU 
hortmgh; Alison, Life of ilarlhorough ; Stanhope, 
Bcign of Queen Anne. 

Bligh, Caftaix William, w’ell known in 
connection with the mutiny on tho Bounty, 
in April, 1789, which was caused by his 
tyrannical conduct, was in 1806 appointed 
Governor of New South Wales, but his ap- 
pointment was so unpopular, and his conduct 
so harsh and despotic, that in January, 1808, 
he was deposed by the colonists, and the other 
civil and military officers of the colony, and 
sent back to England. [Pitcairn Island.] 

Blockade. [Neutrality ; Armed Neu- 
trality ; Paris, Decl.aration of.] 

Blockade, The American. It is a prin- 
ciple of international law that a State cannot 
blockade its own ports When, therefore, the 
American Civil War broke out in 1861, 
President Lincoln had to choose between tho 
blockade or the declaration that the Con- 
federate ships were pirates. The American 
government chose the former, and on the 
19th of April declared the ports of the revolted 
provinces to be blockaded. This practically 
recoraised the existence of war wuth tho 
Coni^erates, and the English government 
were therefore justified in recognising the 
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Southern States as l)ellii?C‘rents, wliich was 
clone May H. 18f>l. The Federal govern, 
ment protested that the recogintion hy Eng- 
land was an unfriendly act, hut subsequent 
writ' rs on international law. both American 
and Knglish. are agreed that Englan.l was 
acting strictly according to the recognised 
principle's of the law of nations. 

Wbe^aton, h'ljf »' PhilUmore, 

Bloet, HoiiKiiT. Bi'Hoi' or Tiisc-oi-s {d. 
ll-i:}'. though boi-n of oliscuro parentage, was 
(’haneellor in IOjO, which office he held till 
his aj)j'ointnn-nt to the stv of Lincoln in 
lie became one of Henry I.’s chiet 
ministers, and is the fir>t man to whom is 
fjivm the title of .Tustieiar. indieating a 
(b-finite olHoo. lie held this office from 1100 
to 1107. when he i>robably fell out of favour 
with the king, and retired into private life. 
Henry of Huntingdon, who was brought up 
by the bishop, gives an interesting pictm-o of 
his lionsehold, anrl says that Bloet “ excelled 
all otlier men in grate of person, in serenity 
of temper, and in courtesy of speech.” 

Heiirv of HuutiDsrdon, JfisL -liejlor,, p. 300 

(Kolls Scries). 

Blois, Betf.h ov (rf. 1200), wa.s descended 
from a noble family of Brittany, and studied 
at Paris and Bologna. Subscipiently ho 
opeiuHl a school at Paris, and was invited to 
England by Henry II. He became Cliancellor 
of C'anterlmry (’athedral, and afterwards 
./Vi-clideacon of Bath, but was deiirived of it 
for his attachment to William liOngchamp. 
Afterwards, luiwever, he w.is made Arch- 
deacon of Ixmdou and prebendary of St. 
Paul’s. He was the author of numerous 
lettei-s, more than 200 of which are extant. 
JIany of tliem are very valuable for their 
noti(’es of the politics and manners of the 
writer’s age. The Continuation of In- 
gulfs Hi^tory of Crowland from 1080 to 1117 
jirofesses to "have been written by Peter of 
Blois; but it is probable that it was composed 
at a later date. 

Har^lv, C(ii<ilogu€, 128. Peter of 

Blois' Epistle’^ were printed by Dr. Giles in the 
Pntfci XVcU^itT ^rigiicuiKP. Oxfonl, 1817; and 
they will be found in Patrologia^ vol. 

207. 

Blondel, or Blondian, de Nesle, was 
a cclebmted French troubadour who became 
attached to the court of Richard I. He is 
said to have discovered the pbice of the king’s 
imprisonment in Germany hy sinpqng the 
king's own favourite lays before each keep and 
fortress till the unfinished song was at length 
taken up and answered from the windows of 
the castle of L'lewenstein, where Richard was 
imprisoned. The story, however, does not 
appear to be older than the fifteenth century. 

Blondel, RojiEKT(i. 1390.® d. 1460?), was 
a member of the court of Charles VII. 
of France, and was chaplain to Queen ilary 


' of Aniou. He wTote several works designed 
to exrite his countiymou to shake oil the 
English voke. and w;us the author of a work 
lalfed Ik r,<duc(ione Sormatiuia:, which is a 
j hi-'hlv valuable conl« mporaiy narrative of the 
' expulsion of the Engli.sh from Northern 
France. 

Blon-lers Dc Rfi. Borman, is printeii in Mr. 
Steveusou’s jroui Nor- 

Tn<iH<ly (UoUs Series), 

Blood, Colonel Thomas {d. 1G81), was 
an Irish soldier of fortune remarkable for 
I his reckless audacity. In 16G3 he joined a 
conspiracy to seize Dublin Castle, but the 
plot being discovered, ho tied. In 1070 ho 
Lizod the Duke of Ormond in the streets 
I of Lomlon with the inti-ntion of hanging him 
I at Tyburn, but the duke fortunately escaped. 

In tlio next year Blood distinguished himself 
by atleini'ling to carry off the Regalia from 
the Tower, and very nearly succeeded in his 
object. Chavb-s U’, however, pardoned him, 
and gsivo Iriiu anesUite worth £o00a year. 

Blore Heatli, Tnr. Battle of (1459), was 
fought, during the Wars of the Hoses, be- 
tween the Laneaslriaus, under Lord Audley, 
and the Yorkist.s, who were comiminded by the 
Earl of .'?alisbur>'. The latter was marching 
southwards with the intention of effecting a 
junction with the Duke of \ork, and Lord 
Amlley was d«*spatohed to intercept him. 
i’hey met on Blore Heath, about two miles 
and a half from JIarket Drayton, in Stafford- 
shire. The Yorkists, though inferior in 
numbers, were completely victorious. Lord 
Audley, and many other leading men on the 
same side, were killed, and a large number of 
prisoners wera taken. Salialmiy^’s further 
march was uninterrupted, and he effected a 
junction with the Duke of Y^ork at Ludlow. 

Boadicea, Bnddig, or Bondicca (the 
ordinary form of the name has been stigma- 
tised as ” the gibberishof editors”) (rf. 02), was 
the widow of Prasutagus, chief of the Iceni, 
and was the loader of the great revolt against 
the Romans in the time of Suetonius Paulious. 
The tyranny and oppression of the conquerors 
had boon brought to a climax by the atro- 
cious treatment to which Boadicea and her 
daughters were subjected, and the revolt 
she headed was a national one. and included 
most of the peoples of Central and Eastern 
Britain. Her success at first was verj' great. 
The Romans were slaughtered in great 
numbers, and many of their important towns 
taken, including the colonies of Camclodimum, 
Londinium, and Ycrulamium. But the re- 
turn of Suetonius and liis veterans turned 
the tide, and the British were signally de- 
feated in a great battle outside London. 
According to Tacitus, Boadicea committed 
suicide, but Dio Cassius asserts that she died 
a natural death. Her revolt taught the 
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Romans that the Britons were still capable of 
resistance to oppression, and the recall of 
Suetonius in the next year was the inaugura- 
tion of a milder and more conciliatorj' policy. 

Tacitus, ,^Tinal5, xiv. 31| ^'jricola, 15; 

Dio Cassius, xii. 1, 12. 

Boaxd of Control, Board of Trade, 

itC. [Control, Board op ; Trade, Board 
or, &C.J 

Bocher, Joan (Joan of Kent), w'as an 
Anabaptist who was condemned by the com- 
missioners appointed to inquire into heresy 
in lolO. Their report being that she hold 
heretical and erroneous opinions on the 
nature of the incarnation, she was burnt to 
death May ‘2nd, 1550. “ She died,” says 

Mr. Froude {Uint. of Eng., v. 291), “being 
one of the very few victims of the ancient 
hatred of heresy with which the Reformed 
Church of England has to charge itself.” 

Bocland, in Anglo-Saxon legal phrase- 
ology, was that land which was held by book 
or charter. Originally, it was distinguished 
both from the “ Folcland,” or public domain, 
and from the “ethel,” or estate, wliich was 
held by an individual by prescriptive right. 
But in later times the characteristics of ethel 
land were lost, and bocland was equivalent to 
“alod,” or land which was held in full 
ownership by an individual, whether it hud 
been inherited as part of an original allot- 
ment, or whether it had been separated from 
the public land and allotted to an individual 
by the king and the Witan, by charter or 
legal process. Bocland might bo alienated 
inter vivos, or devised by will, and it might 
be entailed or otherwise limited in descent. 
The owner was not liable to any public 
burdens on his land, except the trinoda neces- 
4it<u. [Land, Tenure op.] 

Schmid, Geseise der AngeUachsov, 1^538 ; Alleo, 
On Prerogalivt, p. 143; Keeves, fiut. of Eng. 

i. 5 (m. of 1869); Spelioan, Glouarj/; 
Lodge, £uay« on ^nyto-5<uron Laio; Stubbs, 
Const. Hitt., 1 . 85. 

Boece, or Boetins, Hector (d. 1465 ? d. 
1636), Scottish historian, was bom at Dundee, 
studied at Aberdeen and Paris, and became 
first Principal of the King’s College at 
Aberdeen. He was the author of a History 
of Scotland, first published in Latin in 1526, 
end translated into English by Bellenden ten 
yean later. It is composed with a good deal 
of literary skill, but is altogether valueless as 
an authority, the narrative being full of 
legends and romantic tales of all kinds. 
Boece’s History was verj' popular, and 
through it, as Jlr. Burton says, “ the won- 
drous tale of the annals of Scotland got a 
hold on the European mind.” 

A metrical version of the Buik of the Chronica 
of SeoUond of HuAor Boyie was executed bj 
William Steward at the command of Sdai^aret, 
wife of James IV. It has been editM by 
Hr. W. B. TornbaU in the Bolls Series (1858). 


Boer War, The. The events which led 
to the outbreak of this contlict are narrated 
under Tkansvaal Colony. The first shot 
was fired on Oct. 12. 1899, when the Boers 
iilbicked an armoured train. The Boer plan 
of campaign was to attack the pviiuipal 
Bntish towns adjoining Boer territory, and 
to invade Natal, with the object of capturing 
Pietermaritzburg and Durlwin. Mafeking 
was invested by Cioiije, Kimbeilev by 
Wessels, and Joubert led the Natal inva* 
sion. On Oct. 20 the invaders were rhecked 
by a British force at Talana Hill, but (ieneral 
Penn Symons was killed, and it was judged 
expedient to quit Dundee and withdraw to 
Ladysmith. (3n the 21st the British vmder 
General French attacked the Boeraat Elanils- 
laagte. After some severe fighting the 
enemy's contingent was completely broken 
np; all the equipment of the force and about 
three hundred prisoners were captured. Un 
Oct. 24 Sir George White engaged the Boers, 
and withdrew after four hoars’ fighting, 
having received a message which assured 
him that the Dundee column was too near 
to Ladysmith to be cut off. The Dundee 
force reached Ladysmith in a stale of much 
exhaustion. The unsuccessful action of 
Lombard’s Kop and the disa.ster to tho 
Gloucesters at Nicholson’s Nek led to the 
investment of Ladysmith on the 29th. Hap- 
pily a Naval Brigade, whoso guns were the 
saving of the place, reached Ladysmith in 
time, and General French, whose services 
were to bo so valuable elsewhere, escaped in 
the last train which got away from the 
threatened town. On the following day 
General Buller, the CJoinmander-in- Chief, 
reached C^pe Town. The “ Entanglement 
of Ladysmith ” necessitated a revision of 
plans. 'The projected invasion of the Orange 
Free State was deferred. General Buller’s 
Army Corps was split up, a part went to 
Natal under General Clery, apart to (Queens- 
town in Cape Colony under General Gatacre, 
in view of an expected invasion, and another 
part under Lord Methuen was despatched to 
the relief of Kimberley. General Buller 
landed in Natal on Nov. 26. 

The severe nature of our task was shown 
by the opposition which confronted Lord 
Methuen’s advance. During the last week of 
November he fought three engagements — at 
Belmont, at Enslin, and at Modder River — 
the latter an engagement in which the policy 
of the frontal attack, long ere this declared 
by exports to be wasteful, began to appear, 
murderous and dangerous. Though in each 
of these engagements the British forces were 
successful, each was purchased by consider- 
able losses. After Modder River, where he 
himself was slightly wounded, he found it 
necessary to pause and recruit his forces. 
Meanwhile Buller was preparing for a general 
advance in Natal, Rnd on Nov. 30 the Govern, 
ment accepted the assistance offered by the 
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Colonie®. The second week in December 
was one of the blackest in the history of the 
British Kmpiie. After a terrible mghts 
march, in which the guide missed his way, 
General Gatacre. on the morning of Dec. VK 
was defeated at Stormberg. losing 719 men 
killed and wounded; on the 11th I.ord 
Jlethucn was defeated at Magersfontein, 
where the Highland Brigade was cut up and 
General Wauehope killed, with a loss of 9 .j 0 
killed and wounded, and on the 16th, to 
crown all. General Buller was repulsed at the 
Tiu^ola Kiver with a lots of 1,100 men killed 
and wounded and ten guns. The immediate 
results were the appointment of Lord Roteits 
as Commander in-C'hief, with Lord Kitchener 
as Chief of the Staff : the creation of the 
Imperial Yeomany; and the enrolment of 
volunteers for tho front. Matters were 
temporarily at a deadlock, except that 
General French was holding his own at 
Culesberg against Generals De et and 
Do la Key. 

That was the only bright feature at the 
beginning of 190ti. On Jan. 6 the Boers 
tried to storm l^adysmith, but the attempt 
was gallantlv repulsed by the garrison 
(with oOO casualties) at Ciesar's Camp and 
Wagon Hill. General Buller crossed the 
Tugeia, but met with a disastrous reverse at 
iSpion Kop (Jan. ‘24), and was forc<d to 
retreat. On Feb. 5 he again attempted an 
advai ce, but was checked at Vaalkrantz, and 
again retired. Lord Roberts, who had 
reached Cape Town on Jan. 10, was now 
in a position to take the field. He determined 
to relieve the pressure on tho beleaguered 
tr)wr.8 by an advance through tho Free State. 
On Feb. OhewasatModdorRiver. OnFeb. 15 
General French and the cavalry relieved 
Kimberley, after it had withstood a siege 
lasting orie hundred and twenty-threo days, 
during the greater part of which the garrison 
had endured the horrors of semi-starvation 
and. for the latter part of it, the added terrors 
of bombardment. The besieging forces re- 
treated, Cronje at their bead. General French 
pursued them, by Lord Kitchener’s direction, 
got ahead of them, and on Feb. 17 seized the 
hills above Paardeberg. Next day tho in- 
fantry came up and attacked Cronje’s position. 
Our casualties were 1,000. It was work for 
guns rather than for infantry. Tho position 
was bombarded, and on Feb. 27, the anni- 
versary of Mnjuba Hill, Cronje surrendered 
with 4,000 men. This event changed the 
character of the Boer War, which from this 
time partook more of the nature of guerilla 
warfare. Pressure around Ladysmith had 
been somewhat relaxed ; General Buller 
fought his way through at Pieter’s Hill, and 
Lord Dundonald and the cavalry rode into 
the town on Feb. 28. For four months 
Ladysmith had been isolated, and its in- 
habitants had suffered the pangs of hunger, 
the inroads of fell disease, and the stress 


of battle The garrison and inhabitants 
were in a stale of great exhaustion. Dysentery 
and enteric fever in the town had proved 
thcm>elve 3 more formidable foes than the 
army of the Boers. About forty per wnt. 
of the European population had invalided, 
and over five thousand of the military had been 
in tho same predicament. 'J'he casualty list — 
killed, wounded, and missing— of tho army of 
relief towUed up to five thousand. With 
the relief of Ladymith the Boers vacated 
Natal. 

Half-hearted attempts were made at Poplar 
Grove and Driefonlein to check the advance 
of Lord Roberhi, who occupied Bloemfontein 
on March 13. Here there was an enforced 
halt of over six weeks, and a serious outbreak 
of enteric fever occurred. On March 28 
General Joubert died, whom Sir George 
While, who had felt the prowess of tho Boer 
general, described as “ a soldier, and a gentle- 
man, a bravo and honourable opponent.” 
On March 31 Do Wet ambushed Broadwood’a 
brigade at Sanna's Post, and four days later 
a detachment of Irish Rifles at Rtddersburg. 
At last, on May 1, the army resumed ita 
m.arch. On May 17 a flying column under 
General Mahon relieved Mafeking. On 
May 24 a proclamation decbirod the annex- 
ation of tho Orange Free State. Lord Roberta 
occupied Johannesburg without resistance, 
and President Kruger left Pretoria on May 30 
for Waterval Boven. Our troops ente^ 
Pretoria on June 5, hardly any opposition 
being offered, and 3,000 British prisonera 
were released. Three days later the Boer 
forces were located and defeated at Diamond 
Hill, twenty miles cast of Pretoria. Prineloo 
and 3,000 Free SUt© Boers surrendered to 
General Hunter on July 29. Lord Roberta 
planned a descent upon Koomati Poort, 
in conjunction with tho troops under General 
Buller, which had com© up from Natal. 
Tho two generals dispersed the Boer forces 
at Dalmanutha and Borgendal, and at 
Nooitgedacht, on Aug 30, tho remainder of 
the British prisoners were released. President 
Kruger fled to Lorenzo Marques, whence he 
sailed to Europe on board a Dutch man-of- 
war, and Koomati Poort was occupied on 
Sept. 25. Tho annexation of the Transvaal 
had already been proclaimed (Sept. 1), and 
Lord Roberts left for England. 

It seemed as if the war was over. It was 
not over, but it was entering on a new 
phase. For eighteen months a vigorous 
guerilla warfare was practised not only by 
tho burghers but also by tho disaffected 
Dutch of Cape Colony. Reinforcements of 
30,000 men were sent out. It was neces^ry 
to cut short the food supplies of the guerillas 
if the war was ever to end. Large tracts of 
country were devastated, and the Boer women 
and children gathered into concentration 
camps. The Boers, however, being in this 
manner relieved of the care of their families, 
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carried on hostilities with all the more energy. 
In February De Wet invaded Cape Colony, 
but withdrew from the Colony in 
eighteen days, with the loss of his guns, 
munitions, and half his men. Negotiations 
for peace ensued, but broke down chiefly 
on the question of the treatment of the Cape 
rebels. Lord Kitchener adopted a new 
policy— that of block-houses and mobile 
columns. Wherever there was a line of 
block-houses, and there were many, com- 
munication with a base was assured. Up to 
tlie close of 1901 there was a great deal of 
desultory fighting, in which on the whole 
the British had the advantage, though Christ- 
mas Eve was saddened by the disaster to 
H yeomanry camp at Tweefontein, which the 
Boers captured by a night attack. 

A system of “ drives” by mounted troops 
"ua now organised. On one “drive ” alone 
600 prisoners were taken. The losses, how- 
ever, were by no means all on one side. The 
28ih Mounted Infantry were overwhelmed at 
Klip Drift, and in March De La Rey captured 
Paris’s column, when Lord Methuen, severely 
wounded, was among the prisoners. But in 
ep’.te of these successes the Boers were coming 
to the end of their resources. At a mass 
m* eting of representative burghers at Vereen- 
iging, a majority decided on surrender ; and 
after some discussion peace was signed at 
Pretoria on Muy 31, 1902, and proclaimed 
the day following. Among the conditions of 
peace the following were the most important. 
All burghers to have complete immunity on 
laying down their arms and Uking the oath 
of allegiance to King Edward ; the Dutch 
language to be taught in schools at the 
request of parents, and to be aUowod in Law 
Coimta; the Boors to be permitted to own 
sporting nfles ; martial law to be replace 1 as 
soon as possible by civil administration, re- 
presentative government to follow in due 
course ; the question of native franchise not 
to be ^nsidered until such government be 
granted ; £3,000,000 to be given to the farmers 
as compensation for damage done to their 
Jarms : and a Commission to be formed to 
repatriate burghers. Subsequently in the 
impenal Parliament the sum of £8,000,000 

S'? apportioned as follows 

£3,000,000 for grants to burghers to aid them 

!p!> their normtd employments; 
£2,000,000 for grants in respect of losses 

operations of war; 
£3.000,000 for supplementary loans, to be 
repaid after a term of years at 3 per cent. 
int«e8t. The first and second amounts were 
♦k- j Imperial funds j for the 

* vr V Colonial Oovemments, now es- 
tebUshed. were to be the creditors. On the 
pritish side 5,774 officers and men were killed 
ID action, and 22,829 wounded ; of the Boers 
arout 4,000 were killed, while the number of 
their wounded is uncertain. There were 
40,000 Boer prisoners at the end of the war. 


Bohemia, Relations with. Dealings 
between England and Bohemia begin with the 
grant of the Emperor Henry VII. to liis 
son Jolm, which established a German line 
of kings in Bohemia, and involved it in 
"Western politics. John constantly resided 
in France, and, as the opponent of Louis of 
Bavaria and the friend of Philip of Valois, 
was led by his restless chivalry to take part 
in the war against England, which ended by 
his death at Crecy (1340). His son, Charles 
IV., was of a more pinctical tempcraineiit ; 
and the same Diet at Metz which accepted 
tht‘ Golden Bull witnessed his attemptid 
mediation between France and England. In 
time more intimate relations grew up on tlie 
marriage of Anne of Bohemia, his daughter, 
with Richard II. Under Wenzel, her 
brother, still more than under Cliarles, the 
Luxemburg house had become national Kings 
of Bohemia at the expense of the Imperial 
dignity, which degenenited into a mere title. 
Hence close dealings between Bohemia and 
England; and ns Catholicism and the Pujkicv 
were associated with the hated German in- 
fluence, the Bohemian national paity greedily 
listened to the doctrines of "XViclif, which 
all the Bohemians at Richard's court had 
ample opportunities of learning. What in 
England was mere abstract dialectic, and at 
best the expression of inarticulate, discontent, 
W’as turned by Bohemian patriotism into the 
watchwords of a national party of religious 
Puritanism. Prague became a more pojiular 
Oxford. Jerome of Prague actually brought 
Wiclifs teaching from the Thames to the 
Moldau. The direction taken by Huss was 
entirely the result of English influence. In 
one library there are still five treatises of 
Wiclif copied out in liis own band, with 
copious notes. Henry V. had already become 
intimately allied to Sigismund, by* their com- 
mon efforts to restore the unity of Christen- 
dom. A fresh link of orthodox antagonism 
to heresy united the sovereigns if it separated 
the peoples. The Council of Constance 
marks the time of their closest approxima- 
tion. "With the suppression of the national 
movement, Bohemia sinks into insigniflcance 
or dependence. Ferdinand I. unites its 
crown with the Austrian house. Only on 
the last attempt at the assertion of Bohemian 
nationality, which in 1618 led to the en- 
deavour to set aside Ferdinand of Styria for 
Frederick of tho Palatinate, the son-in-law 
of James I., wore direct relations between 
tho two States renewed. But though the 
cause of the Protestant Pfalzgrai, was 
exceedingly popular in England, James re- 
fused to support him until it was too lato. 
The battle on the Weissberg (1620) destroyed 
at once the fortunes of Frederick and Ehza- 
betb, and the nationality and independence 
of the Czech kingdom. 

Fftlacky, Oe$chichte von BShmon, is perhaps 
the l^t general authoritj on Bohemian nistory. 
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(.YdKhtoii s llislory o/ the I'djXicu (Bk. II., cli. 
iii. i.ii.l iv.) hnui:< -ut viTV clearly the cull- 
uectiou t^tTreon Huss and Cf. Milman, 

/.rttiii (vol. vui.). and Lonz. Koni.i 

imd Ui’innrh 1*. For the history of 
the Plal^ifraf's relations with Eufflaud, 9cc 
S. K, Gardiner, if«s(. 0 / En-j.. ^^03—1642. 

1. r. 1. 


Bohun, The Famii-y ok. was foumlc-d by 
a certain llinnuhrey df Ilohun, siiid to liave 
liei-ii a kinsman of William I. In 1109 
licnrv de liolum was crKitcd Karl of Here- 
ford ’bv John (apparently inheriting the 
.dhco of Constable from his father Humphrey, 
whose mother was the daughter of Miles, 
Karl of Hereford and Lonl High Constable). 

Ho married the daughter of (ieotlrey Fitz- 
Peter, Earl of Essex, and upon the dciith of 
his brother-in-law, the last Earl of Essex of 
the house of Mandeville, succeeded to his 
rsUtes. His son Hmnplirey, se-cond Earl of j 
Hereford, was created Eail of Essex about 
1230. William de Bohun— who fouirht at 
(;i.eey — fourth son of the fourth Eiirl of 
Hereford, was civated Earl of North.iinpton 
133". His son succeeded to the c«irldum» of 
Hereford, Essex, and Northampton, and died 
1372, leaving two daughtoi-s, Eleanor— who 
married Thomas of M i‘odstock, Duke of 
Uloucester— ami Mary— who married Henry 
Ilf Bulingbi-oke (afterwards Henry IV.), who [ 
thus gained the earldoms of Hereford, Essex, i 
and Northampton. 1 


Bois-Ie-Duc, The B.attlf. ok (Nov. 12. 
1794), was fought during the campaign of the 
allies with the English contingent iimler tho 
Duke of York, in Flandei-s. For some tune 
past great preparations had been pushed 
forward by Moreau in obislience to tho in- 
structions of the Committee of ruHic Safety 
at Paris, who were resolved on snbjngitting 
Holland while the severity of the winter 
had neutntliscd the defensive advantages of 
the country. To carry out this project, the 
first step was to cross the ileusc, and, with 
this object in view, boats for a bridge had 
been collected at Fort CTevccomr on that 
river, ^\^len all preparations had been com- 
pleted, the passage was attempted at day- 
bre;ik on the 12th. But the firm rcsi.st'incc 
of the allies, under the Duke of York, pre- 
vented all the attempts of the French, though 
Moreau omitted no pains or skill ; and at 
length, seeing that it was impossible to carry 
the piissage, that able engineer desisted from 
the attempt, and placed his troops in winter 
ijuaiders between the Jleuse and the Rhine. 

AUsou, iiisl. o/ A'urojif. 


Boleyn, Anne. [Anne Bolevn.] 

Boleyn, Mahy. An elder sister of Anne 
Boleyn, second queen of Henr)' VIII., and 
at' one time herself an object of tho king's 
passionate admiration. This, however, was 
qne of Henry’s earlier attachments, and took 
place at a period when his affection for 


Catlurine of Arragon was still suflicicntly 
stixiii"’ to prevent his seriously entertaining 
unv idwi of a second maniage by mams of a 
divorce. Mary Boleyn married, m July, 
1521, ?iir William Pavey, a descendant of the 
Beaufort family, and, disappearing for awhile 
from the vicinity of tho court, >vas sparccl 
anv renewal of the fickle king 8 dangerous 
attentions. 

Boleyn, Sm Thomas. [Wiltshiue, 
E.akl ok.] 

Bolingbroke, Henry. [Henry IV.] 

Bolingbroke, Henry St. John, Vis- 
COVNT (i; 1()7S, d. 1751), the son of Sir 
Henrv St. John, was educated at Eton and 
< hrirt Church. In tlio year 1700 ho married, 
and in the following yair entered Parlia- 
ment for Woottoii Bassett, and attached 
liiinself to Harley and the Tories. ^ AN hen 
Harley was appuinteil Secretary of State in 
1700. St. John was made Secretary for AVar. 
He retired with Harley in 1708, and re- 
turned, when tho Tories came in again 
after the Sacheverell episode, in 1710,. as ono 
of the Seeretaries of Shite. The position of 
that partv was a doubtful and dangerous one. 
Peace w’as loudly called for by a section 
of the people, and was in itself a desirable 
enough object. But there is little to bo urged 
in excuse of the steps by which it was brought 
about. VndtT St. John's conduct, England 
deserted her allies, and, in violation of all 
her agreements, proceeded to enter into 
iirivate negotiations with France. [Utuecjit, 
Treaty ok.] At homo the Tory leaders wero 
engaged in a course of intrigues, with the 
object of counteracting the predominance the 
AVhigs were sui'O to g;iin under tho house of 
Hanover. The army and the civil service 
were being gradually filled with men who 
were really Jacobites, and the design sucniB 
to have been ontorhiincd of changing 
tho succession. The struggle for power 
between Harley, now Earl of Oxford, and 
Bolingbroke (called to the Upper House 
as A'iseount Bolingbi“oko in 1712) inter- 
fered with this project, and very greatly 
weakened the party. Through tho intluenco 
of Ljidy Masham with tho queen, Oxfprd 
was dismissed in July 2, 1714. But Boling- 
broke’s tenure of undivided power was very 
short. On tho 30lh of July the queen was 
seized with the attack of apoplexy which was 
to prove fatal to her. At the council which 
was summoned on the emergency, the AATiig 
Dukes Argyle, Somerset, and Shrewsbury 
succeeded in carrying tho resolution by which 
tiro last-named became Lord 'I'reasurcr. On 
the death of the queen (Aug. 1) Bolingbroke 
deliberated, and was lost. The AATiig • dukes 
seized the reins of government, proclaimed tho 
Elector king, and sent special messengers^urn- 
moning him to England. The new Parliament 
j was violently AA’Tiig. Bolingbroke, knowing 
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that he would bo impeached, tied to Franco 
(March 25, 1715). On the 10th of June ho 
was impeached, and on the 16th of September 
his name was struck off the list of peers and 
sentence of banishment was passed upon him. 
He now entered the service of the Pretender, 
and was nominated by that prince his Score- 
taiy of State; but in 1710 he was dismissed 
from the prince's employment, and a breach 
took place between him and the extreme 
Jacobites. For some years he remained in 
France, devotinjj himself chiefly to study 
and to the society of the ilarqxiise de 
Villette, a niece of iladiime de Miiiutenon, 
whom he ultimately married. In 1723 
ho was permitted to return to England, 
and an Act of Parlmment was passed al- 
lowing liim to enjoy his property ; but ho 
was still excluded from the House of Lords. 
He joined the opposition against Walpole, 
and for many years canded on relentless 
hostilities with tluit minister by means of in- 
trigue and political joumiilisui. He con- 
tributed largely to the Craftsman., a. periodical 
which had a large circulation, and a re- 
putation very danuiging to Walpole’s cause. 
In 1735, however, he found it prudent once 
more to withdraw to Franco, where he re- 
nmined till 1742. On the fall of Walpole, 
he found that his allies in opinwition were 
not disposed to admit him to any share of 
power. He withdrew altogether from politics, 
and spent the remaining nine years of 
his life in philosophical retirement at 
Battersea. Bolingbroke’s writings produced 
more effect on the thought of the eighteenth 
century than their intrinsic merits seem to 
warrant. His political and historical works, 
of vhich the chief are Letters on the Study 
of History, Hemarks on the History of Eng- 
land, A Dissertation upon Parties, The Ides of 
a Patriot King, and A Letter to Sir JPilliam 
^xndham,a.re evidently composed in great part 
to justify his own action in public life; but 
they contain a good deiil of suggestive disqui- 
sition, and some fine passages of declamatory 
eloquence. 

BnUn^broke’s Worlcs were published by Mallet 
in 17M in 5 vols. His Correspondence appeared 
in 1798, edited by Gilbert Parke. See also the 
essay on Bolingbrokein Rim.\ia&t,L'Angleterre au 
Siicle; G. "W. Cooke, Memoirs of 
BoUngbroke, 1835; Macknight, Life of Boling- 
broke, 1863 ; ^rrop, BoUngbroke ; Broscb, Boltng- 
broke und die Whigs von seiner Zeil, 1883 ; Coxe a 
iralpolo/ and the Stuart Papers. [S. J. L.] 

Bolincfbroke, Rooer (d. 1441), a chap- 
lain of Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester, was 
executed for having conspired with Eleanor 
Cobham, Duchess of Gloucester, to destroy 
King Henry VI. by magical incantations. 

Bolton Castle, in the West Riding of 
Yorkshire, was tho scene of Mary Stuart’s 
imprisonment, 1668. The intrigues of tho 
Queen of Scots caused her to b© removed 
in tho following year to the “ straiter 


custody ” of the Earl of Shrewsbury at 
Tutbury. 

Bombay. A presidency and governoi-ship 
of British India. The town and island of 
Bombay were ceded to Enirland in IGGl, as 
part of tho dowry of Catherine of Brag.inza 
on her marriage with Charles II. A few 
years afterwards it was handed over to the 
East India Company in return for a noininiil 
annual l;)a}^uent. in 1687 Bombay was con- 
stituted a separate presidency; but in 1753 
it was under the authority of the Calcutta 
government. The dominions of the jjresi- 
dcncy were very limited in extent until tho 
wars with the ilahrsithts, comprehending only 
tho town and island of Bombay, with Salsetto 
and Bassein ; but by the end of the adminis- 
tration of the Jlarquis of Hastings it included 
iSurat, Broach, Ahinednuggur, Belgaum, 
Sholapoor, and the whole dominions which 
had belonged to tho Poonah state, with tho 
exception of Sattara, which was annexed in 
1848. In 1843, on the conquest of 8cindo, 
that province was also placed under the 
Governor of Bombay. 

Bond of Association (1584). [As- 

sociation.] 

Boniface of Savoy 1270), Arch- 

bifthop of Canterbury (lJ45 — 1270), was tho 
son of Thomas, Count of Siivoy, and conse- 
quently uncle to Eleanor of Provence, wife 
of Henry HI. To this connection he owed 
his appointment to the archbisliopric. Ho 
was ono of tho most uncleiieal and most 
unpopular of our archbishops ; his sympathies 
were with the foreigners at Henry III.’s 
court, and his tastes were military, .‘..t 
times when his interests seemed to be opposed 
by the Poitevins he sided with the Barons, 
but his policy was a purely selfish one, and 
seen through by all parties. Dui-ing the 
Barons’ War he was absent from England, 
but returned after the battle of Evesham, 
and is said to have accompanied Prince 
Edward on his Crusade. 

Boniface, Saint (5. 680, d. 755), bom at 
Croditon, was a monk of tho Exeter monas- 
ter)'. His original name was Winfrith. In 
715 he sot out for Rome, and received a 
commission to preach to the heathen nations 
of Germany. His earnest missionar)' labours 
met with the greatest success in Friesland, 
Thuringia, and Franconia, and immense 
numbers were converted. He la^ured in 
Central Germany for more than thirty years, 
and established tho bishoprics of Salzburg, 
Passau, Freisingen, Ratisbon, Wurzburg, and 
Erfurt, and a very largo number of monas- 
teries. His influence in civilising and evan- 
gelising the wilder parts of Germany was 
very great. Besides his labours as a mis- 
sionary, and organiser of the newly converted 
districts, Boniface was equally great ^ tko 
restorer of the - older Churches on the Rhine 
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anil Diinubo. H<^ bec ame Arc hbishop of MainiJ. 
anil his etForts made that see the Canterbury 
of (ieniiany. H- was assisted by numerous 
missionari^'S, whom he sent for from Bntam, 
and was hii^h in favour with the Carolins'ian 
iTtinces. IV i'in was crowned king by Boni- 
face at Soissons. In 7->*> he made his last 

missionary journey into yriesland ; but near 
Dukkeim’lie was' attacked and slain by a 
band of the ragtins. His remains were buried 
in oni- of the most famous of his abbeys — 
that of Ful'Lt. 

The ir-)r).« of St. Boniface were published by 
Dr Giles (London, ISd-J). See also Ibfa S. 
JComYrtcii in Mnbillon, vol. iv. ; Soiter, Bom- 
facuis. Neander, Church History. 

Boulagh Common, in County Tip- 
jieniry, was tlie place where, on July !29, 184S, 
Smith O'Brien ajipeared before the house 
of a widow named Cormac, which liad been 
take n possession of by fifty constabulary, and 
took up a position in front of it with his 
followers. The constables fired, and, another 
party coming up at the aime moment, under 
the command of Mr. Cox and of Mr. trench, 
a magistrate, the rebels fled, leaving eighteen 
dead and many wounded behind them ; none 
of the constabulary were woumled. This 
action, such as it was, put an cud to the 
Irish ‘‘insurrection” of 1848. 

Bonner, KoMrsn (A. 149G, rf. l;>69), sue- 
ce.ssively Bishop of Hei*eford and of London, 
.said to have been the natural son of a priest 
named Savage, studied at Broadgates Hall, 
Oxford, and became one of Wolsey’s 
chaplain.s. He subseipiently atUiched him- 
si’lf to Cromwell, and in 1533 was sent 
on a mission to the Pope about the Divorce 
(piestion. According to Burnet, his de- 
meanour greatly enraged Clement, ” who 
talked of throwing him into a cauldron of 
melted lead, or of burning him alive.” In 
1538 he was made Bishop of Hereford, 
and in 1539 translated to Ijomlon. During 
Henry VIII. 's reign Bonner was a lea<ling 
incmiber of the Anglican Conseiwativc party 
led by Gardiner and Norfolk, but on the ac- 
cession of Edward VI. he declined to follow 
the advanced Hefonners, and protested against 
Cranmor’s homilies and injunctions. For 
this Bonner was committed to the Fleet, but 
soon released: but in 1549 ho was tried 
by a special commission, deprived of his 
bi.shopric, and imprisoned in the Marshalsea. 
He was n^stored by (iueen Mary, and was 
one of the most active agents in carr}'ing out 
her reactionary policy. He restored the 
in St. Paul’s even before the publi- 
cation of the royal ordinance which com- 
manded it, accepted the restoration of the 
papal authority, despite his former policy, 
and his diocese was distinguished by the 
number of persons burnt in it, and the 
vindictive energy with which the bishop 
pushed on the work of persecution. At 


i the accession of Queen Elizabeth, when ho 
appeared before the queen to tender his 
allegiance, she shrank from him with 
ilisf'uised aversion. In May* looJ, refusing 
to take the oath of supremacy, he was de- 
prived and indicted for pramumre. lie was 
' committed to the Marshalsea, where he passed 
I the rest of his life. 

Cnlendar of Stale Paprr/i .• "Wood. JGwna 
OjOHiVneee; Hio-;raj)hia B> itapi>uca ; Buruet. 
ifist. ojtheUeforuiatiou; Froude, ilist. of tng. 

Book of Common Prayer. [Pi-Avnu 

Book.] 

Book of Discipline. Book 

OF.] 

Book of Sports, kc. [Sforts, Book 

OK, Arc.] 

Booth, L.vwuescr {d. 1480), Archjushof 
OF York (1470—1480), after holding several 
minor preferiiionts, was in 1457 appointed 
Bishop of Durham. He sided with the Lan- 
castrians, and his temporalities wci-e seized by 
Edward IV., but he subsequently reconcilt^ 
hiin.self with the king, and in 1473 was raado 
Loixl (.'hancellor, and held the Great Seal for 
eighteen months. He was appointed to the 
archbishopric of \ork in 1470. 

Borders, The. The English invasion 
eshiblished in the north-east of Britain tho 
kingdom of Northumberland, which extended 
from the Humber to the Forth. West of 
tliis the Celtic kingdom of Stnithclydo ex- 
tindcd from the Deo to the Clyde. North 
were the Celtic kingdoms of the Piets and 
Scots. In 827 Northumberkiid submitted to 
the supremacy of Egbert, King of Wessex, 
and after the repulse of tho Danes that 
supremacy was still further extended. In 924 
the princes of Northumberland, Strathclyde, 
and Scotland submitted to Edward tho Elder. 
In 945 the kingdom of Strathclyde was con- 
quered, but Galloway and Cumberland were 
granted to tho Scottish king. Similarly, Lo- 
thian was granted to the Scottish king, either 
by Edgar or Canute. In 1092 William II. 
took Cumberland, and from that time tho 
boundaries between England and Scotland 
were the Solway, the Cheviot Hills, and the 
River Tweed. At the time of the Norman 
Conquest, Scotland became the refuge of 
many of the English, and Lothian remained 
the most purely English part of tho two 
kingdoms. William I., finding it difficult to 
keep his hold on the northern part of Eng- 
land, resorted in 1069 to the savage measure 
of ravaging Northumberland. The northern 
counties were laid waste, and the subsequent 
inroads of the Scottish king completed the 
work of devastiition. The northern counties are 
omitted in the Domesday Survey, probably 
because they wore not considereu worth the 
trouble of examining. The disputes between 
England and Scotland exposed the Borders to 
perpetual ravages. But attempts w’ere made to 
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introduce order, and the thirteentii century 
saw Cumberland and NorthumberLand toler- 
ably prosperous in agricultural pursuits. It 
is probable that the necessities of constant 
defence enabled the men of the Borders to 
retain many of the old English customs more 
definitely than was the case elsewhere. The 
township organisation was not superseded by 
the manor, and traces of its existence till 
recent times are frequent. In 1249 an at- 
tempt was made to promote peace on the 
Borders by the issue of Border laws, which 
were determined by an inquest of twelve 
English and twelve Scottish knights. They 
related to the trial of malefactors who fled 
across the Borders, and the redress of griev- 


ances amongst the Borderers themsolve.s. 
They recognised courts to be held on the 
inarches, at which English and Scots were 
to meet and try their respective criminals. 
Peace and prosperity were, however, destroyed 
by the Scottish wars of Edward I. From 
that time England and Scotland stood in 
avowed hostility, and a perpetual warfare 
was waged on the Borders of the two king- 
doms. The land was divided into three 
marches, the Eastern, the ^Vestem, and the 
Middle, and over each was set a Warden to 
provide for its defence. The chief military 
road was along the east coast, from Newcastle 
through Berwick or Coldstream, and along 
this the chief battles between English and 
Scots wore fought. But the passes by the 
valley which runs from the Cheviots were 
mostly used for the incessant plundering raids 
that marked Border life. Along the valleys 
of the Jed, the Teviot, the Coquet, the Tyne, 
and the Hede freebooters from both countries 
wore perpetually ravaging. The state of life 
along the Borders is sufficiently seen in the 
aspect of the country. It is rich in ruined 
^tles, vast fortified piles in strong positions, 
dating in their main parts from the fourteenth 
wntury. Besides those are ruins of monastic 
buildings (those along the Tweed being es- 
pecially famous) which wore the solo abodes 
of peace, yet even they bear traces of careful 
fortification, and were generally under the 
shelter of a neighbouring castle. The only 
<dher buildings of any antiquity are low 

squarotowors, called which sufficed 
as shelter against a sudden raid of robbers, 
ihey probably stood in an enclosure, which 
oootained the cattle hastily driven away, 
oome of the older churches have towers of 
Th which were used for defence, 

the dwellings of the people were mere hovels, 
and their possessions were nothing but arms 
a^d ^ttlo. Of Border frays, the battle of 
jJttcrbum (1388) is the most famous, and 
bypassed into legend under the name of 
Ct^vy Chase.” great families on the 

Borders grew to bo important men. The 
t«rcie6, Greys, Bacres, and Umphravilles are 
in English history; and the Douglases, 
tlepbums, Lindsays, and Durbans are no less 


famous in the history of Scotland. Moreover, 
families of fDjebooters formed thems<.'lves 
into powerful clans, and waged hereditary 
feuds amongst themselves — the Armstrongs, 
Elliots, Charltons, and the like. After the 
battle of Flodden Field (1513) Scotland was 
greatly weakened, and Henry VIII. made 
use of the robber warfare along tlio Borders 
as a means of still further reducing the »Scot- 
tish power. The records of plunder and 
bloodshed wliieh have been preserved show 
almost incredible barbarity. The result of 
this long-continued warfare was an entire 
lawlessness among the Borderers : they re- 
garded plunder as their trade, and bloodshed 
as an episode in their life. When peace was 
made between England and Scotland in 1549, 
it became an object of importance for both 
countries to bring their borders into order. 
Kegulations were made for that ])urposo ; but 
they could not be enforced. A watch was 
set along the English borders ; each hamlet 
sent its men to keep guard by night, and the 
news of a Scottish inroad was flushed by 
beacon light from pbice to place. Thu 
Wardens’ Courts were rogukirly held, and 
the balance of bloodshed and mpinc was ad- 
justed between the two countries. But how 
difficult it was to keep the peace was shown 
in 1575, when, at u Wardens’ Court held at 
Kedeguise, some disagreement led to an ap- 
peal to arms, and the English Warden war 
carried away prisoner. This occurrence 
threatened to lead to a breach between the 
two countries, and g:ive rise to long negotia- 
tions. The carefulness of Eliz<ibeth’s govern' 
ment is nowhere seen more clearly than in 
the steady attempt to introduce order into 
the English Border. The union of the 
crowns of England and Scotland in the person 
of James I. increased the general desire to 
pacify the Border. There was no longer war 
between England and Scotland ; but theft 
and murder had become hereditary. The 
dwellers of one valley were the imme- 
morial foes of those in another. It was 
necessary to root out bloodfouds and robbery 
by strict justice, and Lord William Howard, 
known as ” Belted Will,” did much to make 
the law respected. The rudiments of civilisa- 
tion had to be introduced, and the bad habits 
of the past were slow in dying away. Redes- 
dale, Tynedale, Liddesdale, and Teviotdale 
were wild and lawless places, and retained 
traces of their old characteristics up to the 
beginning of the nineteenth century. Now 
there are no more orderly people than 
those of the Borders, and nowhere is agri- 
cultural enterprise and prosperity more 
marked. 

BishopNicholsOD, Lege$ Sfarchtarmn; Bypath, 
Borierni^toru: Bura and Kicholson, Hwforuo/ 
Cum^land; Hodgson, History of Iforthumpcr- 
land; Sir W. Scott. Border ^nu. 

History of Horih Burham. [M. C.J 

Borll. [Fbakkpledge.] 
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Born, BEHTUAsn he {d. 1200), one of the 
Tn<)?t famous troul>a<lour?^, an 5inj)ortant 

tiirt in the quarrels between Henry II. anti 
his sons. He took up the cause of Eleanor 
nf Guienne. and subsequently joined the 1 oi- 
tevin rebellion afrnnst HichanI, incitinf^ b\ 
his verses the voung Prince Henry a^junst 
his father. Taken i)risonor at Limos:os, he 
was set at liberty bv Henry II., and even- 
iually <n<lcd his days in the monastery of 
( 'iteanx. 

Boroughbridge, Thk IUttle or (1322), 
during tlu* bamn^i^ revolt in Edward II. 8 
was foui^ht between the royalistjj under 
the eoininand'of the kin« and Sir Andrew 
Har. lay, and the baronial forces headed by 
the K.iVl.s of I-'inciister and Hereford. The 
barons w^ re totally routed, the Earl of Here- 
ford slain, and the Karl of Laneaster takin 
prisoner and subsequently executed at Ponte- 
friel. 

Borouffll-Englisll was the name "iven 
in Knirlaiu? to a not unusual custom in certain 
that lands shall ileseend to the 


manors 


youni^ost son, or, in default of issue, to the 
youiifjer brother of the owner.” Certain 
.malojfous extensions of the custom which, 
for example, gives rights of succession to the 
youngest daughter or sister, though not 
strictly included in the rc'cognised custom of 
boroiigh-Kiigli.sh, may he roughly grouped 
with it under such a tcTin as “ ultimogeni- 
ture ” (suggested by the K« al Property Com- 
missioners), “ junior-right,” or “juniority” 
(Klton). The foreign “Droit do Mainetc,” 

'• Juveignerie,” and “.Tungsten Ilccht,” are 
closely analogous to borough-English. Con- 
cerning itsorigin weean only guess. Thotheon,- 
of the old lawyers that the youngest was imtu- 
nilly the weakest and wanted most attention, 
is obviously inadeejuate to explain it. Neither 
does Sir Henry Maine’s view — that it .spring 
from the “ patria potestas,” and tho youngest 
son inheiitcd because tho least likely to have 
forfeited his rights by emanciivation — wholly 
cover the ground, ilr. Elton, while admit- 
ting that the problem is difficult, perhaps in- 
soluble, suggests the theory that the custom 
is a survival of very early times, perhaps pre- 
Aryan, certainly before Celt, Teuton, and 
Slav had branched off from their common 
parent stock. Just as primogeniture sprang 
from the Aryan domestic worship which it 
was the special function of the eldest to con- 
duct, so “ultimogeniture” may be a sur- 
vival of ancestor-worship in a race that saw 
no pre-eminence in the eldest. The wide- 
spread nature of the custom — and some more 
direct evidence — supports this view. We rend 
of it in England so far hack as Glamal's time, 
and by its modem name in the Year-book of 
the First of Edward I. It *occuis especially 
in the south-east of England, Kent, Surrey, 
and Sussex, .and the environs of London, and 
less so in the eastern counties. Ib is also 


vt i^' common in Somerset, but rare in the 
:\Iidlands. and unknown north of tho Humber. 

\ verv early form of the custom appears m 
the Welsh 'laws of the tenth century, and 
also in Brittany .and other Celtic districts. It 
was also very common in North France, 
Friesland, Westphalia, and, recently, in South 
Russia. 

Elton, Ori.jinn r>f En; 7 ti>h Hii'tor!/, chap, ym., 
with the authorities there quote<l, eajieciiaiy 
Corner. Kerftii.;h-En<;h»>i 

Laifi! nu<I iimtilHtf* 'Jj H Series), Coa. 

Dim., ii. 23, and Cod. Vatiod., ii. . 

[1. b. l.J 

Boroughs. [Towns.] 

Boscawen, Edwaud {b. 1711. d. 1761), 
first distinuniish.d himself at tho attack on 
Porto BeUo in 17-10. He was appo nted com- 
mander-in-chief of an expedition to the East 
Indies (1747). In 17.35 Boscawen received 
the thanks of Parliament for the capture of 
two French ships, and became vice-admiral, 
and in the following year adminil. In that 
year ho commanded the expedition to Capo 
Breton Island, and took the townofLouisburg. 
In the following vent he defeated tho French 
fleet in Lagos Bav, and received the thaiik.s 
of Parliament. lii 17G0 he was sworn of tho 
Privy Council. Boscawrn’s caiwr was brief, 
but he was not tho least remurkahlo of tho 
naval heroo.s who won such triumjihs on the 
sea during the closing period of George IP’s 
reign. His personal counigo was brilliantly 
displayed in every engagement. 

Boscohely in Shropshire, tho house of 
Mr. John Giffard. was the hiding-place of 
(’harlcs II. after the battle of Worcester 
in 16.51. Thi- fugitive king was committed 
by Lord Derby to the charge of some wood- 
i-iittcrs named Pendercll. Here ho remained 
in concejihnent for some days, and at ono 
time it was even thought necessary that 
he should pass some time in an txik-treo ip 
the Boscohel woods, so hot had the pursuit 
become. The king eventually effected his 
escape. From his hiding in the oak, tho 
fashion of wearing ouk-lcavcs on the day of 
the Restoration (May 29) originated. 

Boston, in Lincolnshire, is said in the 
Anglo-Saxon Chronicle to have been founded 
by St. Botolph. It rose to grojit importance 
in the twelfth century’, and was ono of tho 
chief ports in tho kingdom. Edward III. 
made it one of the wool shiples, and its 
prosperity continued till tho early part of the 
sixteenth century, from which time it gradu- 
ally declined. 

% 

Boston, in Masaichusetts, was settled in 
1630 by John Winthrop, most of the earliest 
colonists coming from Lincoln.shire. During 
the Great Rebellion the settlers sided with 
the Parliament, and even received two of tho 
regicides with rejoicing in 1660. The town 
was on bad terms with the royal government 
all through the latter half of the seventeenth 
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centuiy, and in 1689 a rebellion broke out, 
and the governor, Sir Edmund Andros, was 
compelled to quit the country. Tlio Boston 
people wjirmly supj>orted the revolution of 
1688. The town inei'cased greatly in wealth 
and consequence, and was noted for the stem 
Puritanism of itsinhabitiints, and their sturdy 
spirit of independence. Boston took the lead 
in resisting the attempt of the English govern- 
ment to apply its revenue system to the 
Colonies. On ilaicb 5th, 1770, tlie riot 
known as “ the Boston Massacre ” took place, 
and in Dec., 1773, the attack on the tea ships 
was made in Boston harbour. For a time the 
trade of the town was nciirly ruined by the 
Boston Poi-t Bill (q.v.), and a large number of 
English troops were sent to garrison the port. 
The town was sunx)imded( 1 7 7 5) by an American 
force, between whom and the British the battle 
of Bunker Hill was fought, June 17. The 
British abandoned the place in March, 1776. 
After the war Boston bccamo one of tho chiel 
cities in the United States, and the centre of 
art, literature, and education. During the 
quarter of a century preceding 1860, Boston 
was the head-quarters of the movement for 
the abolition of negro slavery. 

Boston Port BUI, The (1774), is im- 
portant as being one of the immediate aiuses 
of tho outbreak of tho American War of 
lndej>endence. In the year 1773, in order to 
find a market for the accumulated stores of 
tho East India Company, Lord Xoith with- 
drew the whole of the duty payable in Elng- 
land on any teas exported to America by tho 
Company. Tho teas, however, were still 
subject to a colonial tax of threepence on the 
pound. On Dec. 16, 1773, the ]>eople of 
Boston, excited by the speeches of Samuel 
Adams and others, proceeded to the wharf 
where three tea ^ips lay, and threw their 
cargoes, valued at £18,000, into the water. 
Popular indignation was aroused throughout 
England by this act, and it was resolved 
to make an example of the little port. On 
Jfarch 14, 1774, Lord North brought in the 
Boston Port Bill. Tho prmmble set forth 
that in tho present condition of Boston, tho 
commerce of his Majesty’s subjects could 
not be safely carried on, nor tho customs 
be duly collected there ; and it was therefore 
propo^d that from and after the Ist of June 
it should not be lawful for any person to lade 
or unlade, to ship or unship, any goods within 
the harbour. The king in Council was to 
have the power, when peace and order should 
be established at Boston, and full compensa- 
tion paid for the teas destroyed, to restore the 
town to its former position. Some opposition, 
was offered to tho measure by Dowdcswell, 
Burke, and Charles Fox, but on the whole 
it was approved lioth by Parliament and the 
country. Tho Bill, accompanied as it was 
by the Massachusetts Government Bill, was 
voccived with great indignation in America. 


The 1st of Juno — the day appointed for tho 
Boston Port Bill to come into hjrco — was si t 
apart as a solemn fast < *n th<' meeting of 
the Massachusetts Assembly, (.ieiierul (iage 
found tho spirit of resistance so uimnimous 
among tho delegates that he felt compelled 
to dissolve it immediatelv. 

Purlirttnnitnrg xvii.; i'orrcnio^i^ 

d^nce ; Baucroft^ oj Atncnc^i ; MuLou, ilut* 

of vi. 51* 

Bosworth Field, The Battle ok (Aug. 
21. 1485), was fought between Kichard MI. 
and Henry, Earl of Kiehmond, aflerward.s 
Henrj’ Vll. On August 1, Henry landed at 
Milford Haven and passed on without opposi- 
tion to Shrcwsbuiy’, being joined by a largo 
number of Welshmen. He then marched on 
to Tamworth, where he arrived on the 18th. 
On the 20th he was at Atheretone, where he 
was met by Lord Stanley and by Sir M’il- 
liam Stanley, who both promised to desert 
Richard during the battle. Meanwhile 
Richard, having mustered his forces at Not- 
tingham, marched to Leicester t«nd encamped 
at Bosworth on tho 21st. On the next morn- 
ing tho two armies met between Bosworth 
and. Atherstone at a place known as Wliite- 
moors, near tho rillage of Sutton Cheneys. 
Tho battle was mainly a hand-to-hand en- 
counter, the Stanleys for some time keei)ing 
aloof from the fight till, at a critical moment, 
they joined Richmond. Richard, perceiving 
that ho was betrayed, and crying out, “Trea- 
son, treason!” endeavoured onlv to sell his 
life as dejirly as possihh*, and refused to leave 
tho field till, overjwwerod by numbers, he fell 
dead in tho midst of his enemies. Tho 
crown was picked up on the field of battle 
and placed by Sir William Stanley on tho 
head of Richmond, who was at once sjiluted 
king by tho whole anny. Among those that 
peri8bt*d on Richard's side w’ere tho Duke of 
Norfolk, Loixl Ferrers, Sir Richard Ratcliffe, 
and Sir Robert Brackenbury, while the only 
person of note in Henry's army who was 
shiin was his standard-bearer, Sir William 
Bnndon, who is said to have been killed by 
Richard himself. 

Continnator of tho ' Croyloud Chron., 574; 

Hall, Chronicle, 418; J. <iaimucr, Richard HI. 

B6t was a word which signified amends, re- 
paration, either in the simple sense, us burh bot 
— 1 .«., repair of fortresses — or more often in the 
sense of money compensation for wrongdoing. 
In the earlier laws of tho various Teutonic 
tribes, most offences arc regarded us in- 
volving a breach of the general peace, and as 
putting the offender in outlawry and at feud 
with the community, till at any rate he has 
come to terms with tho injured party; some 
less grave offences regarded as merely 
wrongs to the indiridual have a fixed com- 
position attached to them ; while in ^mo 
cases is seen the idea of crime as demanding 
punishment. It is indisputable that these 
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C'on( c\>tion^ bc'lon^ U) very (lifTcTi iit stA^es of 
th')U‘'ht. iiiid n >i«‘ctivelv succfcd (Ach other. 
Anv orteiico. it is clear, orijrinally \nit the 
offender at feud with all. and exposed hmi to 
his victim's vengeance. The right of ven- 
geance then heearno limited by the growth of 
lixed compositions. And lastly, in th»* most 
dovel<»i)ed codirs, the idea of punishiiu'nt 
has intruded upon the re gion of comijosi- 
tion payments. In the code of Alfred, 
ji diserimination is made, and in ordinary 
cases homicidt 8 paid for according to 
the w.rgild of the slain, whihf in ex- 
traordinarv cases, such as wilful murder of u 
lord, the ciiine is to be punished by death. 
The hot, tlien, or money payment, represents 
the view of a misdeed which regards it as so 
much damage to the individual, rejxir.ible hy 
payment at a fixed tariff. For less ^vo 
offi.’nccd the amends must, by Anglo-Saxon 
law, be accepted. In gnivor offences only, if 
the amends be not paid or be unsatisfactory 
to the parly injured, does ho re-enter on his 
right of feud, under certain legal limitations. 
These two are the “hot-worthy” class of 
ofIenc(‘S. And even in the* “ bbt-lcss " offences, 
the king can at pleasure accept an amends in 
money for them ; for instance, the perjurer is 
to have his hand cut off, but the king can 
allow him to redeem it at half his worgihl. 
In case of trea.son again.st a lord, Alfm! 
says “ the king and his witan dare not grant 
mercy.” The relation of the “ bot " to the 
“ wit'o *’ is very irregular, and indeed inexjdic- 
able. The ainonnt of the bot itself is equally 
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perplexing; Os. is the amends for knocking out 
a front tooth, only 3s. for brouking a rib; Os. 
for bnaking the arm, but Us. for destroying 
the little finger, and 20s. for cutting off the 
beard. C)n the whole it appeal^ that the Jiay- 
ment was on an estimate of the pail affected, 
smd its value or ai>pearance. the degree of the 
affront, ami the social position of the injured 
party, or even that of the offender. The 
chief peculiaiitio.s of this Anglo-Saxon system 
compared with that of other Teutonic tribes 
are — (i.) the strict ni.'unlenance of rights of 
private property by severe treatment of theft 
and stringent eiiaclinents to secure bail ; (ii.) 
th(* grwit attention i«iid to the privileges of 
the Church and the enforcement of its pre- 
cepts; (iii.) the nipid growth of the kingly 
power and its recognition as the source of 
justice. There are many minute variations be- 
tween West-Saxon and Anglian law us to the 
ratios of the payments of bdt. 

Wil'la, Ifnt Stra/recht ; K. von 

Mtiiirf-r, in Kritinch^ l/fbcrjclwiti, vol. iii. (the 
best modern treatise on tho subject) ; Shmidt 
<3eictze der ytiij^clsdchscn ; Thorpe, ..tndrat Lavs 
end Institute* : Sharon Turner, I/uf. of th< 
.dii^lo-Saxoiis, vol. Hi., Appendix T; Kemble, 
SozoaK; Essnys in yln 9 li>-^jen Xnir, Boston, 
187d (the best short account in English). 

[A. L. S.] 


Bothwell, Francis Stbwart, 2n!> Earl 
OP, the son of John Stewart, I’rior of 


Coldingham (an illegitimate son of James 
V.), and Ladv Jane^Hcpburn, sister of the 
first Karl of'Bothwell, was a favourite of 
.James VI., bv whom he was crwited Karl 
of Bothwell, 1587. His life was a series 
of rebellions against the king, whom he 
attempted to seize at llolyrood, 1 592-— an at- 
tempt which was frustnitcd by the citizens of 
Kdinburgh. The same year he made another 
unsuccessful atbick on the king at Falkland; 
and in 1593 suddenly appeared at llolyrood, 
at tho head of an amu-d band, to ask pardon, 
as he said, for his treason. In 1594 he apiin 
atbickcd Kdinburgh, being only beaten off by 
the citizens: but from this time his power 
was broken, and he was forced to quit the 
country. 

Bothwell, James Herhi us. 4th Earl op 
(b. 1536. rf. 1578), was Ixird ^^'a^den of the 
Scotch Marches, as well as Lord High Ad- 
miral of Scotland, in which capacities he is 
said to have acted more as a marauder and a 
pirate than as an officer of state. In 1558 he 
was one of the Lords of the Articles ; and in 
the following year distinguished himself as a 
ptiftisan of the (pioen regent, and an opponent 
of Arran and the reforming lords. Ho was 
one of tho nohles sent to Mary in France 
after the death of her husband; and in 1661 
was made a member of tho Privy Council. 
He was, however, in constant difficulties, 
owing to his turbulence and violence. In 
1562 he was inipeaehed for having plotted 
to carry off the queen, and outlawed ; but in 
a few months he returned, and married Ljidy 
Jane Gordon, a sister of Lord Huntley, and 
about the same time bogjui to find favour in 
the eyes of Queen Mary. From this time his 
life becomes closely associated with that of 
the queen. After Bizzio’s murder, Man,' fied 
to Dunlwr Castle, of which Bothwell had the 
custody ; and subsequently he returned with 
her to Edinburgh. In October, 1566, ho re- 
ceived a visit fixnn her when lying wounded 
in his castle of Hermitage; and after ho had 
compuSvsed tho murder of Darnley, 1567, he 
was in constant attendance on Mary at Seton. 
All attempt on the part of Lennox to bring 
the murderer of his son to justice ended in 
Bothwell’s acquittal, owing to tho non-ap- 
1 pcjirance of the accuser, nnd brought him 
fresh proofs of the queen's regard in the 
shape of large grants of land. In 1667 he 
carried oft' Marj’ ns she was going from 
Stirling to Edinburgh, probably with her 
own connivance, nnd, having obtained a 
divorce from his wife, married the queen, 
May 15, 1567. Shortly afterwards a com- 
bination of the leading barons of Scotland 
forced Bothwell, who previous to his marriage 
had been made Duke of Orkney and Shet- 
land, to fly to Borthwick Castle, and thenco 
to Dunbar. On the queen’s surrender to 
Kirkcaldy, after tho conference at Carberry 
Hill, Bothwell had to escape as best he could 
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to the Orkneys. Pursued thither, and driven 
to sea, he was arrested by a Danish war-ship 
off the coast of Xonvuy, on suspicion of 
piracy, and conveyed to Denmark. There he 
was imprisoned by Chnstian IX., first at 
Malmoe (1567 — 1573), then at Dra^sholm 
( 1573 — 1578); but the king refused the de- 
mands of the Scottish government for his 
extradition or execution. The so-called 
“Testament” he is said to have drawn up 
during this period, is probably a forgery. 
Bothwell was, as Randolph said of him, 

“ despiteful out of measure, false and untrue 
as a devil;'’ and it is not the least extrti- 
ordinary feature in ilar\’’s career that she 
should have conceived any affection for this 
brutal, ferocious, and unscrupulous border 
chief. 

F. E. Schiem, Life of Bothiccll ; traus. by 
D. Berry, 1880. 

Bothwell Bridge, The Battle oe (June' 
22, 1679), was fought between the Royalist 
troops, commanded by the Duke of Mon- 
mouth, and the forces of the revolted Con- 
venticlers, or Covenanters. The insurgents 
occupied a strong position, with the Clyde 
between them and the enemy ; but, as they 
attc'mpted to defend instead of destroying a 
bridge, Momnouth cleared the passage of the 
river by his artillery. The insurgents were 
forced to retire to a hill near by, known as 
Hamilton Heitth, where they were attacked 
by the Royal troops and completely routed. 
Bothwell Bridge is in Lanarkshire, near 
Hamilton. 

Bo^le Flotf The (1823). This name 
was given by Canning to a riot in a Dublin 
thefitre, got up by the Orangemen, when 
a rattle and a bottle were thrown into 
the box of Lord Wellesley, the then Lord- 
Lieutenant, who was supposed to favour the 
Catholics. The grand jury threw out the 
bill for conspiracy with intent to murder 
which was brought in against those arrested. 

Boulogne. Its capture by the £ng< 
liab, the one important result of the com- 
bination of Henry VTII. and Charles V. 
for the subjugation of France in 1544, took 
place September 14, 1544, after a pro- 
tracted siege of nearly two months. Accord- 
ing to the original plan of the campaign, 
C*harles was to strike across France by Cham- 
pagne, Henry by Picardy, and neither was 
to stop till he reached Paris, where, in their 
united might, they were to dispose of 
the French monarchy. The first thing, 
however, that Henry did was to sit down 
with the bulk of his army before Boulogne ; 
and when Charles reproached him for not 
adhering to the method of invasion deter- 
mined upon between them, Henry retaliated 
by accusing Charles of a similar breach of 
their contract. The siege of Boulogne is 
principally memorable for length of the 


n’sistance made by th(? giirrison under the 
disadvuntiigeoiis circumslanct^s of weak for- 
tifications, and besiegers strong in nuinliers 
and offensive engines. After the capitulation 
they w’ere allowed to mareh out with their 
arms and property ; whereupon, according to 
Hair.s CVirofiUUy “ the king’s highness, having 
the sword borne naked before him by tlio 
Lord Marquis Dorset, like a noble and valiant 
conqueror, rode into the town, and all the 
trumpeters, standing on the walls of the town, 
sounded their trumpets at the time of his 
entering, to the great comfort of all the king’s 
true subjects.” The town was restored to 
the French on the conclusion of peace (15.)0). 
II. Boulogne w’as also the chief station of the 
force collected by Napoleon for tjie invasion 
of England in 1803. The Catamaran expedi- 
tion (Oct. 1804) was an unsuccessful English 
attempt to burn his fiotilla there by sending 
in fireships. 

Boulter, Hvgh (5. 1672, rf. 1742), Aich- 
bishop of Annagh, studied at ilerchant 
Taylors’ School, and was elected a demy 
of Magdalen at the same time as Addi.son. 
He was subsequently chaplain to Sir Charles 
Hedges, and rector of St. Olave’s, Southwark. 
In 1719 ho w’ns consceratod Bishop of Bristol, 
and in 1724 elevated to the archi)iBhopric of 
Armagh and the Iiash ]>nmacy. Ho took an 
active share in the political affairs of Ireland, 
was strongly opposed to Swdft on the policy of 
diminishing the gold coin, though ho con- 
curred with him on the question of Wood's 
patent, and was one of the chief promoters of 
the system of Protestant Charter Schools. He 
founded many charities in Armagh, Drogheda, 
and elsewhere, and was no less than thirteen 
times appointed one of the Lords Justices of 
Ireland. 

Bio^raphta Bntanntcu. , 

Bountyf Qveen Anne’s. [Queen Anne’s 
Bounty.] 

Bonrehier, Family of. The founder 
of this family was Sir John de Bourchiov. 
Justice of the King’s Bench in the reign of 
Edward II. His son Robert became Lord 
Chancellor in 1340 (the first layman who 
held the office), was summoned to Parlia- 
ment as a baron in 1342, and died 1349, 
The barony devolved on Henry Bourchier. 
Count of Eu, grandson of his younger son. 
He was created Earl ot Essex 1461, and was 
succeeded by his grandson Henry, upon whoso 
death the peerage became extinct. 

Bourchier, Thomas {d. 1486), Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury (1464 — 1486), was the 
son 01 William Bourchier, Count of Eu, by 
Anne, daughter of Thomas of Woodstock, 
Duke of Gloucester. After holding minor 
preferments, he was elected Bishop of Wor- 
cester in 1435, and was translated to Ely in 
1443. On the death of Archbishop Kempc, 
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th«- CotiTu il, .'it till- i. qiu-'t of tlio Commons 
pravol tliat the Pope woulii confer tin 
primacy on Hourchier. Aceording:!)', he was 
nppointe'l Aivhf*i>ho]) of ( anteihury m 14)1. 
In 1 h)'i he was madi- Chaneidlor, and h-M 
tlio (ireal S<‘al for ei:;htucn montlis, both 
Yorkists and I>ancastri:ms bi-iin? anxious 
to concili.ite a nninber of so powerful a 
family. IJourehier was at fii-st inclined to 
act as a mediator lietwemi the eontendini? 
factions, but subseijueiitly became a distinct 
p.rtism of the Duke of York. He wekoiued 
the return of the Yorkist Icadei's in 14G0, and 
crowned Kdward I \ . in the next year. In 
ll(>4 lie was made a cardinal. He erowneu 
Kich.anl 111., and two years iifter jirrformed 
the same olliec for Henry VII. He was a 
pati-on of leavniii", and instrumental in 
introdueini' printinit into I'lislaml, and left 
a reputation for per.sonal generosity and 
kin<lii(‘S8. 

Hook, hi r. s of lh>- .1 


Bouvines, 'I'nt H.vtti.k or (.Tulv, 1‘214). 
•was fousrhl ata .sm;iU town between Lille ami 
'rourn;iy, between Philip Augustus of Pr.uiee 
nndthcbircesof the Kmperor Otto IV.. with tin* 
l-'lemings .-iml some lOnglish auxiliaries, under 
William, Earl of Salisbury. John had joined 
the alliance for tlie pmjiose of gaining tin* 
assistance of the tb rmans and Flanders in 
the war he was carrying on with Philip for 
the recovery of lii.s French territories. The 
battle (in which the forces engaged on both 
sides would appi'ar to have been very large) 
t- rmiiiiited in a signal victory for the French. 
The defeat consummated the separation of 
Normandy from England, and by depriving 
John of further hopes of being able to rely on 
his Continental dominions, as well as by the 
lr)ss of i)rostige it occasioned him, had some 
<-ffe<t in e()in]»elHng him to submit to the 
<lemands of the barons. The battle is memor- 
able as being one of the few occasions in 
which men of English, High-tienuan, and 
I><>w-(4ennan nice have fought side bv side 
against the French and have been completely 
ilefeatod. 

Roger of Woudover, iii. 287 (Eng. Hist. Soc.). 
Sfe Freemiu, Nona. Cf>nq., v.70*i, who si>oaksof it 
as “ that (luj of darkues..i and gloom wiiou three 
hmnehes of the Teutouic mce, the Germau, the 
Ftoiniug, and the EnglLshuum. sank t>efore the 
arms of men of the hostile hloo<i and speech." 
In Sisuioudi, Hist, lies Frnnvni*, vj. 424, u some- 
what different view is taken. 


Bowes, Siu UoiiKUT, wa.s a distinguished 
soldier, dijilomntist, and lawyer in the reigns 
of Henry VIII., Edward VJ., and Mary. In 
the great Northern rebellion of l'>30, he was 
among the ))risoners captured at the surrender 
of Hull to Hie rebel forces. In l.)42, whilst 
in command of a body of 3,000 cavalry, he 
was defeatetl and taken prisoner at Halvdon- 
rigg by a Scottish force under the Earl of 
Huntley; ami on the termination of hostili- 
ties between the two countries, bcaime 
Warden of the East and Middle Marches. 
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During the exercise of this oflice he compiled 
his Jutoriiiation.'t on the state of the ilarches, 
and their laws and customs — a work full of 
curious and interesting details. In June, 
1.3.52, he was made Master of the Rolls, 
a position wliich just then was environed 
with dangers. As Master of the Itolls, Sir 
Robert Rowes was one of tlie witne.'ises to 
the will of King Edward VI.. which fixed the 
succession to the crown on La<ly Jane Giey. 
He retired from his ollice two montlis aftci 
Mary's accession to the throne, and during 
the remaimler of his life he occupied himsell 
with his old duties on the »Scottish border. 
The precise year of his death is uiieerkiiii. 

Boycotting was the name applied to the 
system of socml and commercial ostracism 
which was extensively re.sorlod to in Ireland 
during the land agitation of 1880 and 1881. 
Landlords who were- disliki’d hy their tenant.s, 
tenants who had paid rents to unpopular 
landlords, and other jiersons who incurred 
the hostility of the local bninche.sof the Land 
Lt'ague wore rigidly isolated. No one could 
be got to work for Diem, or even to .supply 
them with the ni’ces.'yiries of life. I'lie name 
was derived from C’aiitain Roycott, of Lough 
^lask House, a Mayo landlord and agent, ono 
of the fii'st against whom the proi’css was put 
in force. Cajit. Boycott was “relieved” by a 
number of Oning<‘meii, escorted by a large 
military and police force, Nov, 11, 1880. 

Boyle, Chaules, 1 .«t Loun {h. 1G76, d. 
1731), second son of Roger, Earl of Orren,’, 
while an undergradiinte at Oxford, took part 
in the eoiitrovei-sy with Bentley on the lettei's 
of Phalaris. In* 1700 he entered Parliament 
as member for Huntingdon, and in 1703 
succeeded to the Irish peerage of Orrery. In 
1709 he fought at ^lalplacpiot, and in 1713 
was Envoy Extniordinary to the States of 
Brabant and Flanders, and on his return 
received an English pcenige. Ho was a 
favourite of George I., but in 1722 was com- 
mitted to the Tower on a charge of being 
concerned in I.iayor’B Plot, of which, how- 
ever, he was acquitted. His later years wore 
devoted to philosophical studios. 

Boyne, The Battle OF THE (July 1, 1690), 
was fought between the troops of William III. 
and the Irish under James II. Jamo.s, inarch- 
ing from Dublin, had hikcn up a position 
behind the river lioxTie, and there waited for 
the invading army. His position was strong, 
and Schoinberg endeavoured to dissuade 
William from the attack. Early in the 
morning, however, the English right, undet 
young Schomberg, was sent to cross the 
river by the bridge of Slano, some miles 
higher up, and thus turn the Irish right. 
The bridge was captured. Four miles to 
the South of the Boyne the road to Dublin 
runs through the passage of Dulcek. If 
Schomberg secured this pass the Irish 1 ‘ 0 - 
treat would be cut off. Lnuzun, commander 
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of the French allies, marched to oppose him. 
Thus tho Irish alone were left to withsUind 
William. At the he;id of his left wing, con- 
sisting entirely of cavalry, he forced the pas- 
sage of the river not far above Drogheda. 
The centre of his army was commanded by 
the elder Schomberg. The IrLsh infcintry fled 
^^^thout a blow ; the cavalry under Kichard 
Hamilton fought bravely on. The gallant 
Schomberg fell while rallying his troops. 
But at this moment William came up with 
his left wing, and the battle was won. The 
Irish cavalry retreated slowly, fighting to 
the last ; their leader, Hamilton, was taken 
prisoner. James fled early in tho day towards 
Dublin. Tho fugitives poured through the 
passage of Duleek, where the French had 
steadily resisted ileinhart Schomberg’s attack. 
Considering the great importance of the vic< 
torj', the loss was slight. About 500 English 
had fallen, and 1,500 Irish. 

A 8trikiD$? and detailed account of the battU 

is given in Macaulay’s History. 

Boy-3Patriots was a name given by their 
enemies to a body of young and rising men 
who opposed Sir Robert Walpole’s admin- 
istration, but who coalesced neither with the 
Tories nor with the malcontent Whigs. Tho 
chief members of this party were Lyttelton, 
George Grenville, Ix)rd Cobham, and, above 
aU, William Pitt. 

Bracton, Hesry (rf. 1268), the writer of 
a valuable commentar)’ on tho laws of Eng- 
land, was e<lucated at O.xford, and devoted 
himself to the study of law. In 1245 he was 
appointed one of the judges ernmt, and later 
on was one of the king’s clerks or secretaries. 
He is suppo.sed to have become an oecle- 
siastic towards the close of his life, and to 
liave been Archdeacon of Barnstaple. His 
work, entitled De Legibus el Conatteludinibus 
Anglue, is our great authority for mediaeval 
English Law. An excellent edition is pub- 
lished in tho Rolls Series (1878, &c.), with 
a Translation, Notes, References to Glanville, 
&c., and Introductions by Sir Travers Twiss. 
The editor suggests that “ the immediate 
object which Bracton had in view in com- 
posing his work, was to draw up a manual of 
tho common law of England for the use and 
instruction of tho Justiciaries of the E3’re.” 
The w’ork is very largely influenced by Roman 
legal ideas. 

See Sir Travers Twiss’s Introductions; 
Beeves, Ifiif. of Eng. Law; QUterbock, Henricus 
ds Bracton und lein VerhUltnisn zum Bemiscleit 
ReetUe, 1862. 

Braddock BowH) situated between 
Liskeard and Bodmin, in Cornwall, was the 
scene of a battlo during the Civil War. Here, 
on Jan- 19, 1643, the Roj-alist officers, Sir 
Ralph Hopton and Sir Bovil Grenville, coming 
from Bodmin, encountered and defeated the 
commander of the garrison of Plymouth, 
Ruthven, who, without waiting for the sup- 


port of hi.s superior officer, tho Earl of .Stam- 
ford, had crossed tlu* Tamar and occupi<'d 
Li.skeard. Tlie result of tlie battle was that 
the Cornishmen resumed the olfensive, drove 
back Sbimford and his forces, and earrird by 
assault Saltash and Okehamptou. 

There is a full account of the battle in a Ictter 
of Sir Bevil Grenville, printed in Forster's 
of PyiH. See also Cloroudou's ffe* Ke- 

brnfen, vi. 248. 

Braddock, Gexer.vi.. [DuQi Kssr. Fort.] 

Braidslia>W, Jons (A. 1G02, d. lOoO;, 

was a barristi'r, but was von* little known, 
cither ns a Liw)*cr or a politician, when, in 
1648. he was made President of tho High 
Court of Justice, instituted to trj* Charles I. 
Tho reason for his appointment seems to have 
been the refus.!! of all tho leading lawyers to 
serve on the trial, and the nocessitj* of having 
some one possessed of legal knowledge as the 
president. For his services he was given tin- 
house of the Dean of Westminster, the sum 
of £5,000, and largo gnints of land. an<l 
made Chancellor of the Duchy of I.ancast* r. 
He subseqjiently presided at tiie trial.< of 
the Duke of Hamilton and other Royalists, 
and was President of tho Councils of State 
from 1649 to 1651. He was a member of tlie 
Parliament of 1654, and was probablj* one of 
those excluded for refusing to sign the en- 
gagement recognising Cromwell’s authority. 
In 1659 he was made one of the Council of 
State, and shortly afterwards a commissioner 
of the Great Seal ; but ho died before thi- 
end of the j'ear. He was one of those who 
w'ere 8t\’led“ stiff Republicans,” or ‘‘Common- 
wealth’s men,” and was sincoredy opposed to 
the government of one pei-son, whetlier king 
or protector; but he docs not appear to have 
been a man of any marked ability. After the 
Restomtion his bodv was disinterred and 
hung in chains at Tyburn. 

Bradwardiue, Thomas (5. circa 1290, rf. 
1349), a native of Chichester, cducatc-d at Mor- 
ton College, Oxford, was one of tho most cele- 
brated of the scholiwtic philosophers, and was 
known bj* the title of iJoctor rrofunilus. He 
became Chancellor of the university, Professor 
of Divinity, and subsequent!}* chaplain to 
Edward III. In 1349 he was appointed to 
the archbishopric of Canterbury, but witliin n 
few weeks of his consecration he was carried 
off by the Black Death. 

BrtulwcLrdino*^ jprcftt work# Dd Ddi, wns 

printed in 1618 (Tjoud.# folio)- His other works 
were cluefi 7 mathematical* 

Braemar Gatherinjg, The (Aug. 26, 
1715), was the name given to the great 
assembl}' of disaffected nobles and Highland 
chiefs which met ostensibly for tho purpos*' 
of a hunting in the Earl of Mar’s forest of 
Braemar, but in realitj* to orgiiniso measures 
for raising the standard of insurrection in 
favour of the Pretender, which was done 
soon afterwards (Sept. 6). Among those at 
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tin- Tlmcniar <rathorinp wore tlie Earl of Mar, 
Iho Marquis »>!' Tullibanlinc, Lords Southcsk, 
l-’rrol, Kilsvth, Keniimrc, Strathallan, Sea- 
foith, and Glcn^ary. 

Braintree Case, The. In is-’t7 tho 

maiority of Iho vestry of Bmintn-e i>ostpoiud 
a Ohim-h rato for twelve months ; the church, 
wardens, however, jiroceeded to levy it on their 
own authoritv. A prohibition of the Court 
of liui-cn's Bench restraineil them. It was 
suirgested, however, that the churchwardens 
and the minority of the vestry might legally 
levv a n»te, as it might be argued that the 
votes of the majority who n-fused to perform i 
ilu'ir duty were not valid. The church- ( 
wardens and tV.o minority of the vestry ; 
voted a nttc accordingly i^July, 1811). On i 
the matter being om-e more brought before 
the Court of (lueeirs Ueiuh, that tribunal | 
now docl.ireil the rate vali«l. The decision 
wjus atlirmed by the Court of Exchcsiuer ^ 
Chamber, but up.set on appeal by the House ! 
of I/)rds, which ])ronoum'ed the rate invalid. ' 
and altogether deni»-d the right of the minority 
of the parishioners to levy it. It was stich 
eases as this that lotl to tin? Act 31 Sc 32 
Viet., ca]>. 109, which abolishcii compulsory 
Cliurch rates, bccau.se “the levying thereof 
has given rise to litigation and ill-feeling.” 

May, C'oaKf. Uift.. h. 43*). See the case ot 
Goshiiy V. Veley iu (jurai's Hmck Rq*., vii. 405* ; 
aD*l i/ousc o/ Lords iv. G79. 

Bramham Bloor, The Battle of{ 1408 ), 
was fought betwe*-n tin* Karl of Northvunber- 
laml, and the other nobles who had revolted 
against H«'nry IV., and the royal troops, 
under Sir 'rhomas Hokeby. The latter were 
completely victorious, Xorthuinberlaiul being 
kilh-d on the fiehl, and his chief .associate, 
Lord Banlolf, mortally woumled. Bramham 
Moor is in Yorkshire, between Leeds and 
Tadwister. 

Brandywine, The Battle of (Sept. 11, 
1777), in the American War of Independence, 
was fought on the shoi'cs of Brandywine 
Creek, abotit fifty mih's from Philadoli>hia, 
and en<lod in the defeat of tho Americans, 
)in*ler Washington. Gencntl Howe hail 
lainh'd 18,000 men near tho Braudvwino. 
Washington had only 8,000 troops fit for 
action. For some days he baflled General 
Mow<-'s attempts to drive him hack. At 
/i-ngth the two armies oncoiintered one 
another. While Howo and Cornwallis made 
a flank movement with tho greater part of 
their forces, Washington resolved on a bold 
Jittack on the British in his front. To render 
such an attai-k successful, tho co-operation of 
Sullivan was necessary. But that general, 
using his own discretion instead of obeying 
orders, laid himself open to an attack while 
his troops were in confusion. The rout of 
Sullivan’s troops threw tho rest of the 
American army into confusion, and soon they 


wore everywhere in retreat. Tlie American 
los-s was sot down by Howe at 300 killed, 
(100 wounde*!, and 400 prisoners, as agjiinst 
90 killed and 500 Avounded and missing on 
the English side. Washington ma<le good 
his retreat; but he had to abandon tho i«lca 
of saving Philadelphia when he found that 
Cornwallis had forced his way between his 
camp and that town. 

Baucroft, l/is(. of iho United v., 

chap, zxiii* 

Brautingham Roll is the name given 
to the Issue liull of the Exchequer for tho 
forty-fourth year of Edward III., when 
Thomas of Bnintingham, Bishop of Exeter, 
was TroJisurer, containing an account of tho 
various payments made during the year. It 
was discovered in the office of Pells, and pub- 
lished in 1835, with a general introduction 
on the charicter of the Exchequer Kecords 
by Mr. Frederick Devon. 

Braose, William de (rf. circa 1212), was 
one of tho most powerful barons in England, 
and received from Henry II., in 1177, tho 
gnmt of tho whole kingdom of Limerick. 
He was one of the itinerant justices in 
Richard I.’s reign, but fell out of favour with 
John, who iu 1210 stripped him of all his 
po.ssessions, and, it is said, starved his wife 
and son to death in Windsor Castle. De 
Brjioso himself escaped to France, where ho 
died shortly afterwards. His youngest son 
Reginald received back a great jMirt of his 
father’s po.>*sessions, but, dying Avithout heirs 
in 1229, the family became extinct. 

FosS| of Eng. 

Bray, Sia Rf-oinald (rf. 1503), was one 
of Henrj' VII. ’a most trusted counsellors. 
Together Avith the Lord Treasurer he Avas 
the king’s messenger in 1485 to tho city of 
Lonilon to ask the citizens for a loan of 0,000 
marks, obtaining, after much negotiation, the 
considerably smaller sum of £2,000. He was 
the object of specijil hatred to the Cornish 
rebels of 1407 as being tho instrument of 
Henry’s extortion. 

Bread Bdots (1816). The cessation of 
the great Avar, Avhich caused many farms' to 
be thrown out of cultivation, and the failure 
of the harvest, occasioned severe distress 
and riots in all parts of England, especially 
in the eastern counties. Declaring that the 
fanners had conspired to raise tho price of 
bread, the mob set farm buildings on fire, 
demanded that w’he*(t should be sold cheap, 
and in several places broke into the bakers’ 
shops. The riots were suppressed by military 
fo^e, and the rioters tried by a special com- 
mission. There were also occasional riots 
caused by famine during the Chartist move- 
ment. The most dangerous were those of 
1842, in Yorkshire and Lancashire. 

Spencer Walpole, Hist, of Rtiy., i., chap. t. 
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Breante, Falkes de, was a Xoi-nian of 
mean birth, who had served Kiiiij John 
with unscrupulous fidelity as a mercenary 
captain, and was in 1208 rewarded by him 
with the sheriffdoms of Ghimorgan and 
Oxfordshire, the castles of Chilham, North- 
ampton, Cambridge, Oxford, and Bedford, and 
the hand of Slargaret Kedvers, widow of 
Baldwin, son of the Earl of Devon. On 
John’s death, it was judged advisable to con- 
ciliate this soldier, who had taken Bedford 
Castle, burnt the suburbs of London, and 
terrorised over John’s enemies in the neigh- 
bouring counties. In return for his aid 
to the royal cause against Louis and the 
rebel barons, he obtained the sheriffdoms of 
Rutland, Cambridge, Huntingdon, Bucking- 
ham, Bedford, Oxford, Northampton, for seven 
years. But from 1220 onwards the vigorous 
work of Hubert de Burgh was putting an end 
to the stiite of things in which such a man 
could move freely. Convicted at the Dun- 
stable Assizes in 1224 of thirty-hve acts of 
violence, he audaciously captured one of 
the justices, and imprisoned him in Bedford 
Castle, under the care of liis brother, "William 
de Breaute, who refused to surrender it, say- 
“he was no liegeman of the King of 
England.” The siege took two months, 
“ with great slaughter of the king’snoblos 
and it required an elaborate siege-train, 
rhe castle was taken and the garrison at 
once hanged. Falkes, now under excom- 
munication, had lied to North Wales, 
the prince of which district married his 
daughter Eva ; but he soon returned and sub- 
mitted himself to the king’s mercy. The 
judgment of the barons was that he should 
suirendcr all his goods and abjure the realm. 
His wife, too, obtained a divorce on the ground 
of constraint ; and on his first setting foot in 
Normandy, onl)' his crusading vow protected 
him from^ being hanged by the French king. 
He prevailed with Honorius III. to send a 
rtrong letter of intercession to the king. 
^Tiile on his way back to England, however, 
ho died in Normandy. Falkes do Breau^ 
was a tjmical example of the unscrupulous 
foreign adventurers whom the early Angevin 
kings introduced into England as able tools 
of royal misgovomment, 

Paris, CTironico llajora, sub anno 
AMal$o/Waterley,p.mi Royal Letter$ ol 
Henry IH., l ^43 geq.; and e8i>ecially Walter 
of Coventry, u. 253, 2?2 ,cq. [A. L. S.] 

Breda, The Declaratiox op (April 14, 
1660), was the manifesto sent by Charles II. 
to both bouses of the Convention Parliament. 
By this the king granted a free and general 
Pardon to all who within forty days after 
the publishing hereof shall lay hold upon 
this our grace and favour, and shall by any 
public act declare their doing so,” except 
such as Parliament should except. It also 
granted amnesty for all politick offences com- 
mitted during the Civil War, and the subse- 


quent intvnegmnn ; promised that tl.« kin;.,' 
would rolv on the advice and assistance of .i 
free parliament; and declared liberty 
tender consciences, so “ that no man sliail h. 
disquieted or called in question for difference' 
of opinion in nmtter of laJigion.” The knm 
also undertook that no iinjiiiry should 
made into the titles of lands acquired undf i' 
the Commonwealth, and that the arrcai'^ of 
ilonk's officers and soldier's should he paiil. 

Pariiameutar:/ iv. 17. 

Breda, The Tueaty or (July 31. 1067', 
was concluded between England on the om- 
side, and Fi-anco, Hollantl, and Denmark on 
the other. It w’as entered into after a naval 
war between England and Hollaml, in which 
the victories Imd been jrretty evenly distri- 
buted. Finnce had joined the Dutch, fearing 
that England would inako herself supreme on 
the seas, but she had not taken much share 
in the w’ar, her policy being to nse the two 
great naval powers as checks one upon the 
other. Tire following were the terms of th<- 
Treaty of Breda: — 1. The islands of St. 
Christopher, Antigua, and Jlontseri'at were 
restored to England, and the province of 
Acadia (Nova Scotia) to Finnce. 2. England 
and Holland made peace on the principle of 
iiii possidetis ; thus England retained New 
York and New Jersey, and Holland retnine<l 
Surinam. 3. The Navigation Act was 
modified in favour of the Dutch. 4. Friendly 
relations were rc.storcd betw'ecn England and 
Denmark. 

Koch and Sclioell, Hist, dos Trai'tfs, i. SCO. 

Brehou, or, more correctlv, Bkethom, in 
Erse signifies a judge. From tKo earliest days 
of Irish history of which we have any trace, 
this class seems to have been a distinctly re- 
cognised one, and previous to the conversion 
of the Irish to Christianitv vre have proof that 
the office had become hereditary. In fact, there 
seems strongreason forconnecting the Brehons 
with the ancient Celtic priesthood in Ireland, 
whether or no we choose to give to that priest- 
hood the name of Druid. [Duvids.] Some 
of the chief Brehons, whose names have been 
handed down to us, especially a very cele- 
brated one, Dubhthach mac na Lugair, chief 
author of the Sctic/it48 J/or, is bj' later writers 
often called a Druid. Cajsar tells us that the 
Druids had acquired the office of judges in 
both civil and criminal cases, and that they 
were like wise bards who preserved the historical 
traditions of the people. The Brehons as 
they are known to historj* — that is to say, the 
Brehons of Christian time — seem to have 
united these two offices. “ The Brehons and 
feast poets of the men of Erin,” says an open- 
ing paragraph of the Senchus Mor. W»- can 
easily understand that when a change of 
religion came, and the priestly fmictions 
passed to the men ordained by Patrick Jind 
his successors, the more secular offices 
would be retained by the Brehons. The 
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pitachin- of St. Patrick bopiu aWut the 
WAV i'S'ly AUil was cTOwncil with a rapul sue- 
One of the ino^t imiiortant among his 
rally c'oiiveision.s ^vas that <<f the lirehou 
Duhlithaeh above spoken of. c may 

siuipose tlievc were some mutual concc.^sions 
betwei n tlio two. Piihhthaeli, who was 
prokiblv a Dmi'l, lenouuced his magical ami 
idolatrous pi a ' ticcs. and Patiick in his tuin 
• • blessctl his mouth ” (as we arc expressly told 
in the s<iir/iiis Mot) when h(‘ uttered secular 
iudiruu uts. It was probably with St. Patrick 
ih it tlie idea arose of writing down the Brehon 
laws, or, as we should say. of coilifying them. 
■\Ve imi>t remember that at this time Theo- 
dosius had just eodified the Roman kw, a 
precedent which would be pro>ent in the 
mind of .St. Patrirk. In fact, from this time 
forward we nearly always find that the con- 
vulsion of any barbarous jieople to Chris- 
ti'iui‘y is immediately followed by some sort 
Ilf codifying of their ancient ti'iditional law. 
The first Saxon code is that of Ethelbert, 
King of Kent, whieh was undertaken by 
St. Augustine. Whatever of the traditional 
law is not inconsistent with the Christian 
doctrine or the ci-own law, is in all cases 
n tained, but what is opposed to these is ex- 
punged. Thus, in the introduction to the fii-st 
great code of lirehon laws, the Mor 

438—441), wo find a distinction made 
between the “ law of nature " and the “ law 
of Ciod. ” The latter refers to the laws 
which ciinie with the revealed religion ; the 
former temr bear's reference to the words of 


St. Paul where he speaks of the Gentiles 
doing by. nature the works of the law, ’ and 
therefore means all in the ancient code which 
was not inconsistent with the revealed com- 
mandments. The St urfiiis Moy\s said to have 
had nine authors, or co-openitors, in its con- 
struction, who arc .spoken of as “the nine 
pillars of the Scnchus Mor.” Three were 
kings, viz., lioeghairc, Over-King of Ireland: 
Core. King of Cashel : and Dairi, King of 
LTstci'. Three were bishops or saints, 
namely, Patrick, Bonen (Benignus), and Cair- 
ncch : these we may suppose looked after the 
Christian portion of the code. Finally, we have 
three Brehons, who were, of coui-se, the chief 
authors of the law, viz., Dubhthach before 
mentionctl, assisted by Rossa and Ferghus. 
TheaO last two are sometimes spoken of 
simplv ns “bards ; ” but as wo have before 
said, it is not probable that there was any 
ilistinct line of donuircation between the 
Brehon and the bard. 


See Ancient Lau9 cf /rrla*i4 (Irish Rolls 
Series); E. O'Curry, ifanitrrs the Ancient 
Sir U. S» Maine, Early iftstory e/ Ineti- 

[C. F. K.] 


BremBerf Sm Nicol.vs (rf. 1388), was 
Lord Mayor of London in 1377, and again 
from 1383 to 1385. He was the head of the 
royalist party in the city, and in 1387 was 
one of those who were appealed of treason by 


the Lords Appellant. In 1388 ho was im- 
peached by Parliament, sentenced to be be- 
headed. and shortly afterwards executed. 
[Aitell.vxt, Loui).<.J 

Breimeville,THE B.\tti.e of (Aug. 20, 
1110), was a cavalry skirmish fought during 
the campaign in Normandy between Louis II. 
of France and Henry L, and arose out of the 
support given by the former to illiaiii Clito. 
The Fixnch were united, and shortly afterwards 
Louis made pwice and abandoned William. 
There were onlv about 000 men engaged in 
this conib.it. and not more than three were 
killed. Both kings were present on the field. 

OrJrriCM? Vitrtiis, xii. 854 ; Sisiuomli, Ifiaf. 

dtf Fraii^vuct, v. 145. 

Brentford, IknucK Rvthves, Earl op 
{fi. 1057). after having served in many foreign 
annies, pined the Royalist troops, and was 
at once made ii field-marshal by Charles I. 
Uo had an important command at the h:\ttlc 
of Edgehill, and on the death of the Esirl of 
Liiidesay was made Coraniander-in-chiof of 
the Forces. Ho was created Earl of Forth, 
and subsequently Earl of Brentford, by tho 
king, who had a high opinion of his military 
ability. Ho was severely wounded in tho 
second battle of Newbury, and obliged to 
resign his command, being succeeded by 
Prince Rupert. Clarendon remarks that, 

“ both by reason of his age and his extreme 
deafness he was not a man of counsel or 
words ; hardly conceived what was proposed, 
and as confusedly and obscurely delivered his 
opinion." 

CkremloD, H««f. of the Rcbrl!«cin, Tiii. 29, kc. 

Brentford, The Battle of (Nov. 12, 
1642), was fought between the Royalists under 
Prince Rupert and the Parliamentarians 
under Denzil lloUes. After tho battle of 
Edgehill Charles marched towai'ds London, 
touching Reading and other places on tho 
way. At Brentford Rupert encountered 
thre-o rcginicnts which were stationed there, 
and after a sharp skii'mish foiTcd tho barri- 
cades they had erected, and occupied tho town 
of Brentford, taking fifteen hundred prisoners 
and eleven aiimons. Tho I’arliainentnn' army 
being subsequently reinforced, the king was 
obliged to fall back from Brentford, and 
retired into winter quarters at Oxford. 

Clarendon, Hist of the Rebellion, vi. 135. 

Brest, The Expehitiox against ^1694), 
was a disastrous failure. The English 
government had attempted to keep the desti- 
nation of the expedition secret, out it had 
become well kno^^^l to tho French govern- 
ment. Information had been treacherously 
conveyed to them by various persons in 
England, among others by ^larlborough, who 
wrote a letter to James II. on the subject. 
Thus forewarned, the French government 
sent Yauban to put tho defences in order. 
On the 6th of June the ficet, under Berkeley» 
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”yith Talmash in command of the Land forces, 
was off Cape Finistcrre. It was proposed to 
land in Camaret Bay. The ilarquis of 
Caermarthen, tbe eldest son of the Duke of 
Leeds, entered the basin to reconnoitre, and 
reported the defences fonnidable. But 
Berkeley and Tuliuash thought that he over- 
rated the d/mger. Next day Caennarthen, 
with eight ships, ^va6 followed by Talmash 
with a hundred boats full of soldiers. A 
murderous fire from the batteries swept away 
the men. Talmash, however, imagining 
that he was confronted by peasants, refused 
to retire, and fell mortally wounded as he 
attempted to land. Ships and boats hastily 
retired from the bay, but not without the loss 
of four hundred sailors and seven hundred sol- 
diers. The expedition returned ingloriously, 
after attempting to blow up tho pier at 
Dunkirk, and bombarding Dieppe, Havre, 
and Calais. 

London Gazette, 1694; Baukc, 0 / Eng.; 

Macaulay, Hi$t. of Eng, 

Breti^y, The Tre.\ty of piay 8, 1360), 
was con^deu between England and France 
after tho continued successes of Edwai-d III., 
while the French king, John, who had been 
taken prisoner at Poitiers, remained in cap- 
tmty in England. Tho protracted negotia- 
tions were brought to a close by a dreadful 
storm, recorded in historj", which was inter- 
preted to be a manifestation of Divine wrath 
at the continuance of hostilities. The English 
renounced their pretensions to the crown of 
France, as well as to Normandy, Touraine, 
Maine, and Anjou. France consented to 
cede Gascony, Guienne, Poitou, and their 
dependencies and outlying districts; and in 
northern France, Calais, Guisnes, and the 
county of Ponthieu. King John w’as to pay 
a ransom of 3,000,000 gold crowns. The 
question of Brittany was left open. The 
French were to break off their alliance with 
the Scots, and to abstain from assisting them 
a^nst the English, and the English were to 
give no further aid to the Flemings. By a 
aeparato treaty, tho Kings of Franco and 
Kavarre were to be reconciled. 

The articles are in Bymer, Fadera, vi. 219, 

232. Set also Froissart, 200 ; Knyghton, 262 — 1 ; 

Liogard, Hitt, of Eng,, iii. 180. 

Bretwalda. A title of supremacy among 
_ the early Anglo-Saxon kings. Bede {Hist. 
£ctUt., ii. 5) gives a list of seven kings who 
had ruled over tho English south of tho 
Humber. Tho first four — Ella of Sussex, 
Ceawlin of Wessex, Kcdwald of East Anglia, 
ftnd Ethelbert of Kent — could have had no 
power over the Northumbrians, even if they 
all really possessed tho influence Bede iw- 
aigns to them. But tbe last three — Edwin, 
Oswald, and Oswy — were Northumbrian 
kings, and therefore their “imperium'’ or 
“ducatus,” according to Bede, must have ex- 
tended over all South Britain. Oswald is, in 


fact, called by Adamnan (7’i7. S. Cohonhtt), 

" Totius Britiinnia* Impenitor ordiimtus a 
Deo,” and history proves the reality of their 
power. The Anglo-Saxon Chronicle (s. «. 
827), when enlirging on the exploits of 
Egbert, quotes Bede’s list, and adds to them 
Egbert, saving, “ And he was tlie eighth 
king that was lire tic a Ida." West-Saxou pre- 
judice probably caused the chroiiielor to pass 
over tho great Mercians of the eighth century, 
of w'hom Ethelbald claimed to be “ King of 
the South English,” ami Offa ‘ ‘ Hex Anglorum 
{Cod. l)ip., i. 96, 162, &c.), while Charles 
the Great called the latter the “ greati st 
of the kings of tho West.” Besides this 
passage, the remarkahle word Bretwalda 
occiu'S elsewhere only in a bilingual charter 
of Athelstan in 934 (t'orf. Ihp., v. 218), which 
describes him as “ King of the Anglo-Saxons 
and Brytaenicoldn of all the island” — in 
Latin, “ Anglo-Ssixonum nec non totius 
Bribinnim Rex.” In seeking the meaning of 
this rare title wo must first di>tingui5h In tweeii 
the name Bretwalda and the fact of ov( r- 
lordship. Every one admits the successive 
hegemony of Northumbria, ]\Iorcia, and 
Wessex over English and British alike. But 
the nature of this supremacy, and the relation 
of the Bretwaldadom to it, have been much 
debated. Rapin started a theory of an elec- 
tive sovereignty, which Turner and Lingard 
at least tacitly accept, and which Pulgrave 
worked out to new' consequences in his i’ay- 
lish Commomcealth . Piilgnive connects the 
title with the imperial position of tire kings, 
as inheritors of the remains of Roman Im- 
perialism that still survived tho withdrawal 
of the legions. Tho Bretwalda was tho suc- 
cessor of Carausius, the predecessor of Edgar. 
Ho illustrates the continuity of Roman and 
British infiuenco after the English Conquest, 
and the all-pervading fascination of Rome. 
“Ileirtarchic” England was afederwl momirchy 
under arr elective Bretwalda, tho ” wiclder of 
Britain.” Out of this office grew' the later 
English kingship. Athelstan, the last Bret- 
waldu, the first “ King of the English,” marks 
the contact of tho two titles. Against tins 
brilliant but unsupported theory Kemble 
tfi England) does his best to minimiso 
both fact and title. Tho word is not “ ruler 
of Britain,” but “wide ruler” (from brijten, 
broad; cf. brgtencyning). The idea of elec- 
tion among tho “ kites and ciws ” of con-^ 
tinuity between rival races, of a meeting^ ot 
Welsh princes to transfer to Ella the “ Em- 
pire of Britain,” is quite untenable. How 
could tho feeble princes of tho south-east 
make their influence felt up to tho Humber P 
Hallam {Middle jiges, ii. 352—9, and^lrc/^fo- 
logia, vol. xxxii.) inclines, though wrth 
moi^ moderation, to a similar view'. Mr. 
Freeman (AVw. Conq., vol. i., note I^ leiins 
to “ an intermediate position between Kemble 
and Pulgrave.” Ho accepts tho title as 
significant of a substantial hegemony, but 
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rciccts I’idirnivo's .ioctrine of Kotnun ui- 
rtu. nre r.nci Vontiimit v. The Brctwaldiulom Js 
!!; "punh- KngU,h-Kro«-,h." Dr. ,«ubbs 

i. 162) .c-ms to agToc with xMr. 

KrDcnian in a view that crtainly b. >l nc- 
< r.unts foi- the facts. If we could got nd of 

and the earlier brotwahLas, there would 
h.- some reason for oiine. ting f^e triumph 
of the Northumbrians over tadw.illon, an 1 
the tinal ,•ata^tropho of the Britons with 
Kdwin’s assumption of imperial !>t> le and 

en.bhins. {See Blivs' Celtic JhiUnn p 134, 

for an ingenious ivi ent development ot 1 al- 
-rave’s theory.) But there is no i-vulentx* for 
a e<msist<'nt theory, and there is aluuNs. the 
danger of making too much of a name that 
occui's only twice in the authorities. 

llesidos tho nutborities referred to in tbo 
texf. see Fre<.-ui,ia, Xoi-mna C'»i'}ia'?t, *• 
note B. wbore there ie an exhnuspve state- 
lueutof I'.ll that can be said on l>oth sides of the 
question, and a complete list of the ri^ious 
imperial titles nssmued hy early Eu^hsh bmiw. 

['1. r . l.J 

Brewer, Jons s. ArnENiux.) 

Brewer, William (d. 1‘226). was cm- 
j)l<.yed as a minister, a judge, and an ambas- 
iiador bv Heiirv 11., Richard 1., Jolm, and 
Henry 111. H*’ "as a strong supporter of 

tlie royal iirerogative under the two latter 
monarchs, and received valuable rewards for 
his services. His generosity and piety are 
ceiohrated hv mo.st of the chroniclers of these 
reigns. 

See Matthew Paris, Hisf. ii. 123, iii. 

253, ic. ; Hovedeu, Chron., iii. lU, 2&I, &c. 

Brian Bom (or Boroimhe) is said to have 
been the son of Kennedy. King of Jlunster. 
His tii-st warlike exploits wore performed 
tinder the banner of his brother, tho King of 
Cashel. After his brother's assassination, 
he became King of Munster, and a.s such com- 
pi lied the Danes of Duhliu to jiay tribute. 

J Ie was engaged in a long and finally success- 
ful war against Malachy, the King of Tara, 
and his nominal overlord. In tho end ho was 
acknowledged as lord even by the O’Neils, and 
Malachy, their chief, followed in his tniin as 
an under-king, TTie whole island had now 
submitted to him, but tho Danes made an effort 
to re-establish their supremacy. Leinster 
joined the Ostmen. but they were overthrown 
by Brian in twenty-five battles and finally at 
Clontarf (1014). Brian, who is said to have 
been eighty-three yeai-s of age, did not com- 
mand in person, but remained in his tent, 
avhere, after the victory liad been won, he 
was killed. Trjidition makes Armagh his 
burial-place. Brian Boru must be regarded 
as tho popular hero of early Irish histor)*, and 
tho stories told about his reign led to its being 
regarded as a sort of golden age. The O’Briens 
and many other distingnished Irish families 
claim him as their ancestor. 

.4nn<ili> ei/ IninfaU ; Sa^a ; O’Conoor 

Iter, llihern. Script. Vet. 


Bribery, (l) Inoihect BuniEUY.bythe 
bestowal ot titles and offices and the like, 
at some periods of our history been frequently 
employed bv the crown and by its ministers. 
The pi'u lice became very coiumOD under the 
later Stuarts, and under William III. tho 
abuse had become so great that by the Act of 
Settlement, 1701. it was enacted that no 
person holding an office under, or receiving a 
pension from, the crown, should bo eh^blo 
I'oridcction as a member of rarliament. ihis 
A. t was speedily repealed in favoui- of one 
whicli rendered the holders of any new office 
treated after (Jet. the 2.3th. 1703, incapable 
of sitting ill the House, as well as persons 
who were in receipt of a pension from the 
cTt^NVii durintj pleasure, and whicli further 
obliged membei-s to vaaite their seats on 
accepting any of tho existing offices, though 
they might be iniinediatcly re-elected. In 
1742 another Act was passed against place, 
men; and in 17S2 government contractors 
were pi-ohibited from silting in the House. 
After the beginning of ilv. Tilt s admmistni- 
tion the prictico of bestowing places as a 
bribe to members gradually became much less 
common, ami almost cc;ised after the Refonu 
Bill : though a ceilam amount ot this in. 
direct form of bribery is perhaps a necessary 
accompaniment of our parliamenhiry system, 
which places offices at tho disposal of the 
leaders of the successful party. [Pessions.J 
(2) Direct Brirehy by sums of money 
may be divided into throo classes : — 

(i.) Bribery of Members of Varlinmcnt by the 
Crou n or its Ministers was largely employed 
during the ago of Charles II., when tho king 
himself took the money of Fnmce, and pjirtly 
employed it in bribing members. Instances 
had, however, occurred under James I., and 
wo ore told that Richard II. occasionally used 
“gifts” to secure tho passing of unpopular 
measures through tho House of Commons. 
W’dlinm III. found it neccssarj' to have 
recourse to thi‘ same means of propitiating 
obstinate members ; and under George II. 
(especially during the administration of Sir 
Robert W’alpole) bribon* was “ reduced to an 
1 organised system.” Un(ier George III., Lord 
j Bute frequently bribed those whose votes 
he wished to secure. In regard to the peace 
of 1762, Horace AValpole says : “ A shop was 
publicly opened at tho Pay Office, whither the 
merabei'S flocked, and received the wages of 
their venality in bank-bills, even to so low a 
sum as £200 for their votes on tho treaty. 
£25,000, as Martin, Secrctarj' to the Treasurj’, 
afterwards omied, were issued in one mov- 
ing, and in a single fortnight a vast majority 
was purchased to approve tho peace.” In 1763 
Ivord Saye and Sele returned Mr. Grenville a 
bribe of £300, saying that “ a free hors© 
wanted no spur.” The practice continued 
under Lord North, but gradually died out 
under the powerful and popular administration 
of Mr. Pitt. Tho union with England in 
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1800 was, however, passed through the Irish 
Parliameut by the systematic bribery of the 
Opposition members, carried out on an enor- 
mous sciile. 

(ii.) Bribery of Judges and Ministers was, 
even in early times, of very frequent occur- 
rence ; and it was no uncommon thing to hud 
one or more of the judges corrupt. In 1401 
a stiitute was passed, to the effect that all 
judges, officers, and ministers of the king 
convicted of bribery shall forfeit treble the 
bribe, be punished at the king’s will, and be 
discharged from the king’s service, whilst the 
person w’ho offered the bribe was held guilty 
of a misdemeanour. Under the Tudor's and 
Stuarts judicial bribery was common, the 
best-known instance being that of Lord 
Chancellor Bacon, who, in 1621, was found 
guilty on his own corrfession of having re- 
ceived extensive bribes, and was heavily 
fined, sent to the Tower, and degntded. There 
are, however, many other instances of judges 
being removed for corruption. Judicial and 
ministerial bribery has, however, been prac- 
tically unknown since the Revolution of 1G88. 

(iii.) Bribery connected xcilU Elections. The 
first instance of a penalty inflicted for bribery 
in elections was in 1571, when a fine w’as 
imposed on the borough of Westbui')' for re- 
ceiving a bribe of four pounds for the election 
of Thomas Long as their member, “ being a 
verj' simple man, and of small capacity to 
servo in that pbice,” though Long himself 
w’as not expelled from the House. Under the 
Stuarts the practice of purchasing votes con- 
tinued, and had become quite common by the 
reign of Ch/irles IT. In 169C an attempt 
was made to pass a statute, which subse- 
quently became law in the reign of Anne, to 
impose a property qualification of £600 a year 
from land on county members, and £300 a 
year on borough members, in order to check 
the system by which men who had made 
money in trade or otherwise, used to buy 
seats in places with which they had absolutely 
no connection. Ten years before this, how- 
ever, the first Briberj’ Act had been passed, 
though briberj’ had even then been recognised 
as an offence by the common law, and hstd 
been condemned by resolutions of the House 
of Commons. The increase of corruption 
under George II. led to an Act in 1729 in- 
flicting severe penalties on persons receiving 
bribes; but it seems to have had little effect, 
and in 1762 another Act was passed inflicting 
pecuniary j)cnaltics for bribery. There were 
two methods by which candidates might piu*- 
chase a seat : they could cither buy the 
borough outright from the corporation or 
proprietor, or, if the electors happened to be 
independent, they could buy indmdual votes. 
Examples of the first method are by no means 
uncommon. In 1707 the mayor and corpora- 
tion of Oxford offered to return their sitting 
members. Sir Thomas Btapylton and Sir. Lee, 
at the next election for £567. The offer was 


refused, and some of the aldonmn were smt 
to Newgate, but subsequently diseharged, 
after having been rej'riinandcd on their kmes 
by the Speaker. The borough of Ludgershiill 
was sold for £9,000; and, sjiys .Sir Krskiii< 
May, “it was notorious at tlu- time tlial. 
agents, or ‘ borougli-brokci>;,’ were c•olnmi^- 
sionc-d by some of the smaller borouglis to 
offer them to the highest bidder.” Bribery 
of individual electors also prevailed to a laigi- 
extent, prices generally r.tnging fiorn twentv 
guineas to one guinea a vote ; though it is 
said tliat the electors of Gramjiound on om- 
occasion received £300 a-piece. In 176S.. 
1782, and 1786 attempts were ineffectually 
made to secure the acceptance of bills to 
restrain corruption ; and it was not until 
1809 that a Bill was brought in by Mr. 
Curwen to prevent the obtaining of seats by 
bribery, and actually passed. Heavy penal- 
ties were imposed by it on corrupt agreements 
for the return of meinbc-rs ; and in the case 
of persons returned by bribery or corrujition, 
it enjoined the forfeiture of their scats, hut 
does not seem to have been voi'V effectual. 
The Reform Act of 1832 made no distiiut 
provision for the restraint of bribery, whieli 
continued to be pmetised more or less ojienlv, 
in many cases leading to the disfnin< hisemont 
of boroughs. In 1841 a new Bribery Act 
was passed extending the powers of election 
committees. In 1852 an Act provided for 
the appointment of royal commissioners to 
inquii-e into cases of corruption ; and two 
years later the offer or accephince of a bribe 
waa rendered a misdemeanour, which might 
be punished by fine, imprisonment, and for- 
feiture of franchise ; by this Act also tho 
accounts of election expenses w’cre to be pub- 
lished. In 1858 another Act j)cnnitted tho 
conveyance of voters to tho poll, though no 
money was to be given to the voters them- 
selves for the purpose. In 1883 an Act, called 
the Corrupt and Illegal rractices Act, was 
jMissed to prevent bribery, and limit the 
expenses of elections. Stringent penalties 
a^nst corruption are enacted in it. A can- 
didate found guilty of bribery is incapiici- 
tated for sitting in tho House of Commons, or 
voting at an election for seven years. UersoiiB 
conrieted of hribeiy*, or “undue influence,” 
are liable to imprisonment for a year, and 
a fine of £200. The use of hired vehicles 
for convejing voters to the poll is illegal. 
Since 1868, when the House of Commons 
resided its privilege of exclusive juris- 
diction in cases of controverted elections, 
the mode of questioning the validity of 
an election is to present a petition agjiinst 
it. This petition is tried before one of tho 
judges of the superior courts of common 
law. Tho judge certifies tho result of tho 
trial to the Speaker, and at the same timo 
reports any violations of tho law relatingtocor- 
rupt pnictices which have been proved before 
him. The House thereupon takes tho requisite 
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action on Ixis certificate and report. [Elec- 

IIONS.] 

Broom. I.'nf ; Sir T. E. May, Const. 

Ififf.; Wiklj*i>lo, Meiiinirf; Maraulny. Uift. of 
Fu.j. : Slahon. /fi'sf. of liny. ; Moleswortb, Uift. 
of I'hf hi'fo-'iH Hill. ^F. S. P.] 

Bridg‘euia. 11 , Orlando (A. 1(109, ( f , 
1071 . was ih.' s >n of a Bishop of Chester, 
and was returned as inemher for ^Viiran to the 
J^on^' Parlianvnt in 10.)0. lie took part witli 
(he kill'', and in lOH was one of the mem- 
hers of t)ie Oxford Parliajueiit. In lOlo he 
was one of the kinij’s eominissicuiei-s at the 
Treaty of I’xluidfTi*. During the Cominon- 
wealtli lie lived in retirement, and devoted 
hiniM If to conveyancing. Bridgeiiian and 
Sir (reotfiev I’.iliner are orediti'd with the 
invention of an important legal expedient 
<luring this period. *’ Tliis was thi; notable 
( ontrivanee of • tru.stees to preserve conting«‘nt 
reniaiml'-rs.’ of whi< h it is enough to siy that 
it ])rotected the interests of tenants in tail 
against the risk of being defeated by the 
wrongful act of preceding life tenants. From 
tiiis epoch must be d.ited the inoilern typo 
of settlement.'’ On the Uestoration he 
was appointed Chit'f Banin of the Ex- 
ehorjuer, aii'l very shortly afterwards Chief 
.IiLstico of the Common Pleas. Ho presided 
at the trial of the regicides. In I6G7 ho was 
made Lord Keeper of the Great Seal, and 
held it till 1672. His ehh'st son, Sir Henry, 
w’iis cT(‘ated Lord Bnidfonl. 

BrcKlriek, Enylish J.nnd, p. 5S. 

Bridge of Dee, The Affair of (1639), is 
the name given to the forcing of the bridge 
over the Doe by ilontrose and the Cove- 
nantoi‘8. The bridge was gained by its d(‘- 
fendei*s being drawn off by a stratagem, and 
access was thus obtained to the city of Aber- 
deen. In Sept., 1644, Montrose, this time on 
the Itoyalist side, again fought a successful 
engagement at the bridge of Dee. 

Bridge Street Gang (I820). A nick- 

name bestowed on the “ Con.stitutional Asso- 
ciation ” formed for tho suppression of sedi- 
tious, libellous, and blasphemous literature, 
which made itself very unpopular by its 
activity in instituting prosecutions against 
newspapers and other publications. 

Bridgewater. An ancient town in 
Somersetshire on tho Kiver Parrot, and said to 
derive its name (Burgh-Waltor) from a Walter 
of Douay. to whom the manor was granted at 
tho Comjuest. A fine castlo was built here in 
Heury II.’s reign by William do Briwero. The 
town was hikoii by* the Royalists in 1643, hut 
in .July, 164.), it was captured by Faiiijix. By 
this cajituro the Parliamentarians secured a 
line of forts extending from sea to sea which 
blocked up and practiciilly isolated Devonshire 
and Cuniwall. Bridgewater was one of tho 
jilaces that declared for Monmouth, and it 
was within a few miles of this town that ho 
met with his overthrow at Sedgcinoor. The 


Ixirough of Bridgewater was disfranchised in 
1370.' 

Bridlington, Joh.v of (</. 1379), a regu- 
lar canon living in the diocese of York, was tho 
author of a curious poetical retrospect of the 
reign of Edward 111., “compiled,” says Sir. 
^\Tight, “in a form which is by no mcau.s 
unknown in modern literature —namely, that 
of a sujiposcd old text, and of .a recent com- 
im.-ntiry." It has been printed in vol. i. of 
^Ir. Wright's J’oliticttl I^ocdis and Souffs (Rolls 
Seric.s, 1859). 

Bridport, Alexander Hood, 1st Yis- 
cor.vT (A. 1727, d. 1814), entered tho navy, 
>>cc.ame a lieutenant in 1746, and post-captain 
in 17.56. In I7.>8 he served under A<lnural 
Saunders in the M(*diterranean, and under 
.Sir Edward H.awke in the Channel. In 
1766 he was appointed Treasurer of Green- 
wich Ho.spital. In 1778, he took an active 
share in the engagement off T^shant. In 
Sept., 1780, he was api>ointed Rear-Admiral 
of tho Wliite, and in 1782 commimded 
the centre squadron of the fleet sent out 
under Lord Howe to relievo Gibraltar. 
On Feb. 1, 1793, he became A’'ice-Admiral 
of tho Rod ; and on tho very next da)’ 
France declared war. On the 1st of Juno, 
1794. tho division of tho Channel fleet 
commanded hv Lord Howe atUiekod and 
utterlv defeated the French fleet off tho 
Hydros Islands. In this action Hood played 
a conspicuous jiart, and in the following 
August he was created Baron Bridport, in 
tho Irish Peerage. In the following June, 
having succeeded Ijord Howe in tho command 
of tho Channel fleet, ho sailed with fourteen 
ships from Spilhead to cruise off the French 
coast, and chsised a French fleet into 
Port L’Oriont. During his tenure of com- 
mand in tho Channel occurred tho mutiny 
of tho fleet, which cannot, however, bo in 
any way attributed to his conduct. On 
the contrary, the men disavowed all intention 
of giving personal offence to tho admiral, and 
called him their father and friend. At length, 
through the combined efforts of Lord Brid- 
jiort and Lord Howe, and tho tact and 
prudence displayed by both, the men wero 
brought back to their allegiance, and again 
sailed, in 1799, under Lord Bridport in pur- 
suit of tho French fleet, which this time 
eluded them an<l escaped to the Mediter- 
ranean. On resigning his command ho be- 
canie general of marines, and in 1801 was 
raised to the rank of viscount. He lived on 
for thirteen years, chiefly in retirement. 

Alleu, A'nrnI James, JTaral Hist.; 

Lodge, Portrait*. 

BriefSf Church, were letters addressed 
by the sovereign to the archbishops, bishops, 
and clergy, empowering them to raise volun- 
tary contributions for building churches, and 
for cliaritablo purposes generally. They do 
not appear to have been issued before tho 
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Reformation, and may possibly be derived 
from the briefs given by the pupal court to 
mendicant friars, empowering them to collect 
contributions. The gi-anting of briefs appears 
to have led to great abuses. It was regulated 
by Anno, cap. 14, and practically abolished 
by 9 Geo. IV., cap. 42, though briefs have 
been issued for special pui-poses since the 
date of the latter statute. 

Briefs, Papal. [Bills ; Papacy.] 

Brigantes, The, were a powerful tribe, 
or confcdemcy of tribes, of ancient Britain. 
Tliey occupied the whole of the northern and 
north-western part of fc^uthern Britiiin, as far 
as the Firth of Forth and Clyde, and appear 
to have been diiven northward from their 
original southern possessions by later colo- 
nists. According to the view of some authori- 
ties, they were descendants of the earlier 
[non-Celtic] inhabibmts of the island. They 
were, at any rite, among the rudest and 
fiercest of the British tribes. Cartismandua, 
the queen of one of the Brigantian tribes, 
was an ally of the Romans, and delivered 
OinicUicus to them when ho sought refuge in 
her kingdom. But the nation was weakened 
by a civil war, which broke out between 
Cartismandua and her husband, Venusius; 
and after being defeated by Cerealis in 69, 
was subdued, after some difiicult campaigns, 
by Agricola. There was a tribe of Brigantes 
(possibly a colony from Britain) which occu- 
pied the present county of Wexford, in Ire- 
land. 

Tacitus, Afirieola. 22, ix. ; Elton, Origins of 
Eng. UUt. ; Skeue, Celtic Scotland, i. 71 ; Wright, 
Celt, lioinan, and Saxon. 

Brigham, The Conference op (July, 
1290), was a meeting heldby the Scotch estates, 
near Berwick, to decide about the marriage 
of the Maid of Norway and Prince Edward of 
England. A treaty was made, and accepted 
by Edward, providing that the rights and 
liberties of Scotland should continue unvio- 
ated ; that the kingdom of Scotland should 
remain separate from England, divided by its 
proper iKHtndaries ; and that no parliament 
was to bo hold beyond the frontiers of Scot- 
land to discuss matters respecting that king- 
dom, and other points favourable to Scotland. 
On Baliol obtaining tho crown of Scotland 
from Edward, tho English king required as a 
condition of its bestowal tho renunciation of 
the 'Preaty of Brigham. 

Rymer, Fcedtra, i. 735—6. 

Bright. John (A. 1811, d. 1889), son of 
Jacob Bright, of Greenbank, Rochdale, took an 
active part in the Reform agitation of 1831 — 2, 
and became, in 1839, one of the earliest mem- 
bers of the Anti-Com Law League. In April, 
1843, he unsuccc'SsfuUy contested the city of 
“Durliftni, for which, however, he was returned 
in July following ; and he continued to sit 
for Durham till 1847, when he was returned 


for Manchester, lie made his maiden speech 
in Parliament on Mr. Ewart’.s motion foi 
extending the principles of Free Trade. Aug 
7, 1843. During the interval between his 
election for Manchester and the accession of 
the fii-st Derby ministry to power. Mr. 
Bright’s aetivitv in I’arliament and on tie- 
platform was varied and continuous. In tho 
House of Commons he proi>osed to aj)ply the 
remedy of Free Trade in land to the f-tate of 
things which jiroduccd the Irish famine. Ilo 
appealed unsuccessfully for tho desiKitcli of a 
royal commission to investigate tin- state of 
India ; and in 1849 ho was appointed one of 
the membei-s of tho celebrated seliKt com- 
mittee of the House of Commons on oflicitil 
salaries. In the Legislature and in the j'ro- 
vinces, especially at Manchester, iie co- 
operated caniesliy with Mr. Cobden in his 
attempts to obtain financial reform, with a 
view to the reduction of the naval and 
military cstabli.shments. Ho aL<o denounced 
tho Russian War with great energy, and 
at the general election that ensued, he 
was rejected by Manchester, but in a 
few months was invited to fill a vacancy 
at Birmingham. In 18G8 ho accepted otlice 
under Mr. Glidstone, as President of the 
Board of Trade, but was compelled by ill- 
health to retire from oflaco in Dec., 1870. On 
liis recover)’, he became Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster, which office lie con- 
tinued to hold till the downfall of the Liberal 
Government in 1874. On the return of the 
Liberals to power, under Jlr. Gladstone, in 
1880, Mr. Bright became Chancellor of tho 
Duchy of Lancaster. Ho resigned on July 
17, 1882, ow'ing to a difference with his col- 
leagues as to their Egyptian policy. In 1886 
he opposed the Homo Rule Dill. 

J. Morley. Life of Cohden. im ; W. Robert- 
son, Life and Ttnif« of John Bright, 18S3. 

Brilltwadd (A. circa CoO. rf. 731), Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury (692 — 731), belonged to 
the royal house of Mercia. During his nich- 
bishopric, the much-vexed question of tho 
celebration of Easter was settled by almost 
all the British bishops adopting the Roman 
practice. This period also s.aw the beginning 
of missionary enterprise abroad, and the 
English engaged in preaching the Gospel to 
their heathen kinsmen in Germany. 

Bede, Hut. EccIcb. ; Hook, Live$ of the .divli 
hishopM* 

Brihuega, The Battle of (1710), was a 
great defeat sustained by the English arms 
during the War of the Succession in Spain. 
General Stanhope, with Staremberg, liis 
Austrian colleague, had occupied Jladrid, but 
it w’as found impossible to hold the city. 
Tliey therefore retreated into Catalonia, 
marching in two parallel armies.^ The French 
commander, the Duke of Yendome, pursued 
with remarkable rapidity. Stanhope w’as 
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sur)>ri!;i<l an«l HuiToundod at lirihiie^a. The 
walls of the town were hatlered with lannon, 
and a mini* sprung under one of the gates. 
The Knglish kept uj) a d<-adly fire until their 
p(.wd< r was consumed, and then fought on 
with the bayonet against terrible othls. At 
length the British general .'vtw that further 
re.''istanco eouM juodute only a useless 
slaughter of his troops. lie concluded a 
cajutulatioii by which the remnant of his 
.antiv. oOO in number, surrendere'l themselves 
a.s j.risom rs of war. Scarcely was it .signed 
when .Staremberg appean'd. Ili.s slown<-ss 
had ruined his cause : hut the battle thiJt 
ensued, called that of Villa Vieios;», was ad- 
mirably conteste<l, when night put an end to 
it. Stareniberg remained master of the field, 
but all tlie fruits of the battle remained witli 
Vend''une. 'I’he Austrian general .spike<l his 
cannon, an<]. with a sorry remnant of his 
.irmv, consisting of 7,000, took refuge in 
Barcelona. 

Stai»lioi>e, i/i'f. of Rcijn <-•/ Qu<en -lunr, 

Brisbane, the capital of (iuoonsland, 
was founded as a jKiial .settlement in ISia, 
anti named after Sir Thomas Biisbane, 
(lovernor of New South Wales, 18'i2 — 2(5. 
It formed juirt of Xew* South Wales till 
1S*>9. The penal <-stablishmcnt whs abolished 
in 1S42. 

Bristol has from .an early jicnod ranked 

ns one of tho most important of English 

towns. Until the rise <d' LiverjKiol and tho 

manufacturing towns of the North, it was ibo 

second city in the kingdom. The castle was 

granted by tho C'oTujueror to Robert Fitz- 

hainon, from whom it pn.^sed by marriage to 

Robert of (iloucester, natural sou of Henry I. 

Robert of Xormandv was for a time im- 

• 

prisoneil here. In Bristol Castle Stephen 
was imprisoned by the jiartisan.s of Matilda 
in 1141, and sixty years later the ill-fated 
Eleanor of Brittany was incarceiated at 
Bristol by her uncle John, who was afraid 
that her claims to the throne might bo i>ut 
forward by his opponents. In lo99 Henry 
of Lunc;i.Hter took the town, and put to death 
many of tho adherents of Richard 11. Sebas- 
tian Cabot was born at Bristol, and smiled 
from that port on his famous voyage, and in 
1609 a colony of settlers from Bristol w'ere 
tho first to establish themselves in New- 
foundlun<l. Bristol was made the seat of 
one of Henry VIII. 's new bishoprics. Tho 
tow-n played a very prominent part in the 
sivil war of the seventeenth century. 
At tho beginning ot tho Great Rebellion 
Bristol declared for the Parliament, and 
received a garrison under tho command of 
Nathaniel Fiennes. In July, 1G4.3, the 
Royalist successes in tho west made the 
possession of Bristol still more important, 
as commanding the valley of the Severn, and 
Prince Rupert was sent to besiege it. After 
a very brief attack, Fiennes determined to 


capitulate, and Rupert offered such good 
terms that a largo number of the Parliamen- 
tary troops took service in his anny. Bristol 
remained in the possession of the Royalists 
till J^eptember, IG4.3, when Rupert, who was 
in eominand of the town, surrendered it in 
almost as unaccotmtablo a manner as Fiennes 
had done two years before. In 1G56 Bristol 
Castle was destroyed by the government. 
In IGS.j it was the one town in Somerset 
that reftised to receive Moniiioulh. In 1713 
serious riots b»x»ke out lu-re on the occa- 
sion of the accession of George 1. Violent 
riots also occurred in 1793 in oj>po8ition to an 
unpoj)ular bridge-toll, and many persons lost 
their lives before they were suppressed ; and 
great rioting took place iti 1831 [Bkistol 
RioTs]in connection with the Refonn Bill. The 
church of .St. Mary Redcliffe, one of the finest 
in England, was in great part built by M'il- 
liam Cannynge, a wwilthy merchant ot 
Bristol, in the later part of the fourteenth 
century. 

Soyer. }ffmoirnr>f Brinlol, IB 21 ; Evnus, CTirono* 
{oji'cni IIijit.o/Bj-isto/, 1821; l/isfor«c Toirns scries. 

Bristol, John Diohy, Ist Eahl op 
(A. 1380, (/. 1G34). He was honi at Colcshill, 
in Warwickshire, was tho youngest son of 
Sir George Digby, knight, and of Abigail, 
daughter of Sir A. Hevengham of Norfolk. 
In ilarch, IGOfi, ho was knighted by James I. 
In 101 1, and again in 1C14, ho went as ambas- 
sjidor to .Spain. In IGIO .lames conferred on 
him the manor of Sherborne, in Dor.sct. In 
1G17 Digby went for the third time to Madrid 
with the special mission of reviving negotia- 
tions. commenced during his former embassies, 
for a marriage betwetm Prince Charles and 
tho Infanta ^laria. On his return in 1618 ho 
was made a peer with tho title of Baron 
Digby of Sherborne. In 1621 Digby wont 
first to Brussels and aftenvards to Vienna, in, 
order to prevail on tho Emperor Ferdinand to 
restore the Palatinate to James’s son-in-law, 
Frederic. Digby strove to negotiate peace on 
the basis that the Emperor should restore tho 
Palatinate, and that Frederic in return should, 
renounce the title of King of Bohemia and 
abandon tho right of private war within tho 
Empire. But his efforts were unavailing. 
If Digby’s policy was to succeed, it was 
necessiiiy that James should bo able, in caso 
of need, to draw the sword. James, by his 
angrj' dissolution of Parliament in 1621, 
shattered tho policy of his ambassador. In 
1622 Digby again wont to Spain in order to 
conclude the marriage trciity and obtain the 
rcstomtion of the Palatinate through the in- 
fluence of Philip IV. Ho thought that, in 
return for some modification in the trcjatment 
of English Catholics, Spain would support a 
compromise in Germany. But in this he was 
mistaken, since the Spaniards wore aiming at 
no less than the conversion of tho English 
nation to tho Catholic faith. In 1622 he was 
created Earl of Bristol. The rait of Charles 


and Buckingham to Spain in 1623 resulted 
in the breaking oi£ of the negotiation and 
the recall of Bristol. On his return Bristol 
was ordered to remain in confinement at his 
own house, because he refused to admit that 
he had been at fault and to make apologies to 
Buckingham. In 1626 he appealed to the 
House of Lords and brought accusations 
against the Duke of Buckingham. Charles, 
to defend his favourite, retaliated by ac- 
cusing Bristol of high treason. In 1628 Bristol 
opposed the king’s first answer to the Peti- 
tion of Right. "NVhen Strafford was im- 
peached, Bristol sought to save his life while 
incapacitating him from holding office. On 
the breaking out of the civil war, he took the 
king's side. At its close he went to Paris, 
where he died Jan. 16, 1653. 

A few of Bristors Despatches ore printed in 
the Appendix to the Clarendon State i^npers, 
vol. i. For his defence of his conduct in Spain, 
seethe Camden Jfucellany, vol. Ti. : for his own 
impeachment, and the chafes that he made 
against Bnckingham, Parlianuntary Hiatory, 
vol. vii. ; for a general account of his poUticul 
career, S, B. Gardiner, Hist, of Bngland, 1603— 

[B. M. G.] 

Bristol, George Digby, 2sd Earl of (5. 
1612, rf. 1677), was the eldest son of the preced- 
ing. Ho was educated at Oxford, and sat for 
Dorsetshire both in the Short and the Long 
Parliaments. Ho at first joined the Oppo- 
sition, and was one of the managers of 
Strafford’s impeachment, but soon went over 
to the king, and voted against the Bill of 
Attainder which the Parliamentary leaders 
had brought in against Strafford. He re- 
ceived a writ of summons to the House of 
Lords as Baron Digby, and became one of the 
king’s confidential advisers. He was one of 
the chief promoters of the scheme for the 
arrest of the Five Members, after the failure 
of which he w’as imi>eachcd by the Commons 
and fled to Holland. On his return he was 
captured and imprisoned at Hull, under the 
care of Sir John Hot ham, who connived at 
his e^pe. He ioined the king, and took 
in most of the important battles of the 
Civil War, till, quarrelling with Prince 
Rupert, he threw up his command. At the 
conclnsion of the war he fled to France, 
where he distinguished himself in the war of 
the Fronde; but, having formed a foolish 
of supplanting Mazariii and becoming 
Prime Minister of France, he was obliged to 
^cape to the Netherlan^. On the Restora- 
tion ho returned to England, but his flighty 
and untrustworthy charact^ prevented his 
being appointed to any oflSce. In 1663 he 
brought a charge of high treason against 
Clarendon, which was, however, reject^ by 
the House of Lords, and after that be took 
no part in pnblic affairs. He was a man of 
undoubted ability, and one of the foremost 
orators of his time, but unstable and bead- 
strong to the last degree. 

Clarendon, Hut, ef th« R^elUon, and Lift; 
Lodge. Portraits, 

Hist.— 6 


Bristol, F itBDEiiicK Augustus Hehvey, 
Eakl of {(i. 1803), and Bishop of Dcixy, was 
an eccentric nobleman who affected to adopt 
the character of a prelate of the iliddle Ages. 
He raised three regiments of Volunteers, 
which were commanded by his nephew. At the 
second Dungannon Convention he wjis one 
of the leaders. In 1784 he entered Dublin 
in almost royal state, and expected to be 
chosen president of the Convention there, but 
he had identified himself too much witli the 
more extreme party, and was disappointed. 
When the Convention dispersed, he went to 
Ulster and made inflammatory speeches, so 
that at one time his arrest was contemplated. 
The carl was in favour of Catholic Emanci- 
pation, Reform, and separation from England. 


Bristol Biots (Oct. 29, 1831) were a 
series of outbreaks produced by the popular 
indignation which resulted from the rejection 
of the Reform Bill by the House of Lords. 
On the occasion of the public entry into Bris- 
tol of the recorder, Sir Charles Wetherell, a 
bitter opponent of the Bill, a mob which si-ems 
never to have greatly exceeded a few hundred 
persons, took possession of the principa' 
streets, broke into the town-hall, and set fire 
to several houses. For two days, the weak • 
ness of the magistrates allowed the disorders 
to continue unchecked ; at length they in- 
structed the militarj’ to re-esUibli^h order, 
which was done wnthout much difficulty, 
though with some loss of life. The blame 
for the long continuance of the riots was laid 
on Colonel Brereton, the commander of the 
militar\’, who might have used the discretion 
w’ith winch the magistrates had armed him 
(probably in order to avoid the responsi- 
bility themselves) to suppress the disturbances 
at an earlier period. lie was tried by court- 
martial, and, unable to face the consequences, 
committed suicide. Four of the ringleaders 
were hanged, and the town was compelled ta 
pay £68,000 damages. 


Britain. [Buitaxxia ; Romans in 
Britain; Britons; and Great Britain.] 

Britain, Count of (Comes Britannia;), was 
a Roman officer who in Constantine’s scheme 
of governing the Empire, was the supreme 
gener^ of the militaiy forces in Britain. 
His jurisdiction was, however, subject to- 
that of the Masters of the Cavalry and 
Infantry in the West. His power was not 
localised within Britain, but under him were 
the J)nx £ntanniaf'i(m, who seems to have 
commanded the forces massed along me 
northern wall, and the Cornea Zitoria Soxon^t, 
who was in command of the coast-line be- 
tween the Wash and Wight, -which was 
most exposed to piratical Saxon assaults. 
Tho “ Gwledig ” is thought by some to have 
inherit^ the poyrer of the J)iiz Zritdniiiarum. 

Bbye. Celtic Britain, pp. 98, W;*Sbcn©,. 
Ancient Booka Wales, f. seq.; HUbaer In 
Corpxu Inscritf, Lat., vU. 6. 
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Britannia, or Brittania (the litter 
very rare form is the “ theoreticiilly correc t ” 
speiliiiff), a name constnicted by the Komans 
from the tribe-name Brittones, knowm to 
them as iiritaniii, and used by tliem to denote 
tlie lar^'er of the “ British Islands,” originally 
styled Albion. After Caisar's tiine this 
is the general usage, but in an earlier form 
“ eu 0pfTuyiHa\ y7)<Toi ’ are said to have in- 
cluded lerne (Ireland) as well as Albion. 
[Bkixon^.] 

RUy.s, tVKic Rrtfaiii, pp. 20S — 211. 

Britannia, Thk Komax Divisions of. 
Originally only one* Province of Britain was 
con.“stituted, but it is possible that Soverus 
flivided it into T’pper and Lower Britain; 
though whether this .statement rests on a mis- 
conception of Dio Cassius, a tiuuxdy popular 
uso of the words, or a regular legal sub- 
division of the province, it is haitl to deter- 
uiine. In Diocletian and Constantine’s reor- 
ganis;itiun of the Kmpire, the “diocese” of 
Britain was divided into four “ provinces,” 
Britinnia Prima, Brituinia Secuiula, Flavia 
Ciesariensis, and Maxima Ca*s;»riensia. To 
these Valeiitia was added in 369. It consisted 
of the district between the two walls of 
Hadrian and Antoninus. The situation of 
the rest is absolutely unknown, for it is now 
acknowledgi'd that the chronicle of “ Richard 
of Cirencester,” from which the ordinary 
identification conies, is an eightccuth-century 
forgery. 

Hiibuer, Preface to vo1« vii. of Corpuf^ luscrip. 

a well'd iff estod suinmnry of uU that 
is known od this stilijcct. ('/. Kh^H» CrUic 
J^rttain, AUfl Elton, Ori^hiB of Uif^ory. 

Britanny, Relations with. There is 
no sutlicient evidence to warnint the belief 
that Bribmny received its prc'sent population 
from Britons who tied from the Saxon 
invaders. Imlividual cases of emigration, 
settlements from the days of the soldiers of 
Maximus downwards, there may well have 
been. Intimate relations certainly existed 
between Welshmen and Britons in tho earliest 
times. Similarity of language, plsice-numes, 
institution.^, and traditions point to the racial 
unity of Gaul and Briton. In their western 
sea-girt highlands, each alike struggled 
against the ever-flowing tide of Roman and 
Teutonic intluonces, yet preserved unimpaircHl 
th(;ir tongue and nationality. But the coloni- 
sation theory is rather a popubir attempt to 
explain these phenomena than a proved fact. 
If the Britons did conquer Armorica, whom 
did they expel, and how did fugitives, dis- 
organised by defeat, manage to win so large 
and fair a territory ? The popular legends, 
moreover, speak as much of migrations from 
Armorica to Britain (c.y., the legend of St. 
Padam in Rees' IJ’ehh Saints) as from Britain 
to Armorica, '\^’^ith the establishment of tho 
English monarchy over Brit.ain. the early 
relations of Waios and Britmny became 
fewer. But even in England Alfred sends 


gift.s to Breton Abbeys, and Athelstan gives 
K shelter to Alan when the Breton revolt 
against William I.ongsword of Normandy 
had been put down. The superiority which 
Rolf had previously established over Bribinny 
thus continue.^, and accounts for the number 
of Bn'tons in the Conqueror’s army, and their 
large grants of land in tho west of England. 
Alan of Britanny received that Honour of 
Richmond which” so long remained a link 
between England and Britanny. It was from 
Britannv that Walter Map brought tho old 
Welsh Book of Legends of Arthur that is 
professedly the basis of Geoft'ry of Mon- 
mouth’s history, and Rhys Ap Towdwr’s 
return from his exile in Annoriea marks a 
new era in Welsh liter.iturc. Like the 
Welsh, the Bretons were constantly harassed 
by war and faction; and, in 1148, when, the 
Count of Poihoet defeated Hoel VI., the 
defeated party invoked the aid of Henry of 
Anjou as Rolfs successor. Henrj' granted 
the duchy to his brother Geoffry, whose 
death was succeeded by the triumph of the 
native j*rincc, Cunon iV. But Henrj', since 
11. >4 King of England, compels Conon to 
abdicJite and marry his daughter Constance 
to his son Gcroflry. Thus Henry II. practi- 
cally adds Britanny to the Angevin Dominions. 
Geoifry died in 1180, and the rivalry of John 
and Philip Augustus for his territory ulti- 
mately lea to Ills son Arthur’s murder, tho 
French triumph, and a new line of Breton 
princes sprung from Geodry’s daughter. In 
1342 Edward III. found another opportunity 
of intervimtion in favour of John of Mont- 
fort, the native claimant, against Charles of 
Blois, the friend of Philip VI. For many 
yejii-s the Breton succession war was an epi- 
sode in the grwit hundn-<l years’ struggle of 
France and England. Loft unsettled at the 
Treaty of Bretigny, tho question was at last 
decided, at the battle of Auray, in favour of 
tho house of Montfort. In the early stages 
of England’s second struggle for France, 
Britanny, though less energetically than 
Burgundy, sided with tho English. But 
Arthur of Richmond, brother of the duke, 
and inheritor of the old Honour of Alan, 
broke with the English, and became the groat 
supporter of Charles VII. In 1488 the death 
of Fnincis II. produced a European contest 
for the hand of his daughter Anno which, 
dfspite the exertions of Henry VII., resulted 
in her marriage with Charles VIII., and tho 
ultimate annexation of Britanny to France. 
Thus the old ally of England became a pro- 
vince of her hereditary enemy. 

Bede, Neuuius, tlie Ansjlo-Sajon CTiron. and 
the Bruf y Tyyeyfogion, contain the earliest 
references to the colonisation. C/. Elton, 
Origins of Eng. Hist., p. 365, note, which refers 
to tho Hi#foriV* of Britanny, by HallOguen tmd 
De Courson. Freeman's Jtfornuin Congiifst (tol. 
i. 199, 206; vol. iii. 313; vol. iv. 172. 296) 
an account of Inter dealings. For Henry n.'s 
relations, see Lyttelton, History 

1 
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Bro 


British Central Africa. [Ntasa* 

LAND PboTECTORATE.] 

British Le^on, The. On the out- 
break of the war between Isabella of Spain 
and Don Carlos, in 1835, an Order in Council 
■was issued authorising “any person to 
engage during the next two years in the 
military and naval service of her Majesty 
Isabella II.” De Lacy Evans, a colonel in 
the British army, was selected for the com- 
mand. Recruits to the number of 10,000 were 
enlisted, and despatched to the Peninsula. 
In 1837 Evans returned to England; and 
in 1838 the Ministry withdrew the Order in 
Council, and the corps was dissolved. 

Briton, The North. [Wilkes.] 

Britons. The general name given by the 
Romans to the inhabitants of South Britain. 
Its etymology has generally been traced to 
the Welsh l/rith (spotted or tattooed), but it 
is more probably kindred with dret/ii/u, tho 
Welsh for cloth. Thus, the Britons were 
the clothed people, as opposed to the pre- 
Celtic occupants, who probably wore but 
little clothing. The classical form “Bri- 
tanni ” passed away with the Romans, and 
was superseded by the more correct form, 

Brittones.” Modem inquirers have sought a 
xem^y for the vague use of tho word Briton 
by limiting it (in its Welsh form, Brython) 
to that branch of tho Celtic stock otherwise 
called the Cymric ; and it has boon pointed 
out that large Gaelic survivals prevented 
South Britain from being exclusively the 
property of either group of tribes. [Celts.] 
But as these vestiges of the Gael hud 
almost passed away before regular historj’ 
bepM, we cannot do much harm in treating 
ol tho Britons in the more geiK*ral sense of 
the ancient writers. But, politically and 
^laUy, we have not sufficient information to 
a clear lino between Brython and 
Ooidel (G^l) ; especially if, with Mr. Elton, 
we rej^t tho accounts in Bede and his school. 
Ihe absence of heroic kingship, the nearer 
approximation (especially in the South- 
“W higher culture and civilisa- 

tmn of Gaul, tho predominance of Druidism 
IDkuids] over the ordinary Arj'an polytheism 

chief marks of the “ Bi^'- 
tboDic tribes. Linguistically, they are 
aistini^iahed from the Gael by the use of 
instead of the older “qu” or “qv.” 
Ine tribes of the south were, from their 
iwighbourhood or their affinity to tho Gauls, 
the most advanced in culture, and the Cantii 
according to Caesar, the most civilis^ 
^wn. Besides these, the chief tribes of the 
Bn^s were the Belgs, Atrebatii, the Regni, 
the Durotriges, and the Dnmnonii (Goidelic) 
of the South; - the Dobuni, Oatuvellauni, 
^ntavi, and Comarii of Middle England ; 
Iceni,- Cenimagni, and Trinobahtes of 
Eastern Counties; the Silurea. ‘Demetce 


and Ordovices of South-Eastern, South- 
Western, and Northern Wales; the Bri- 
gantes, and some less important tribes — such 
as the Parisi, Segantii, Otadini, Sclgova-, and 
Damnonii — of the district between the Hum- 
ber and the Northern Wall. Beyond this 
latter the Britons, in any precise sense, 
hardly extended. 

£ltOD, On^i'iis of ifi'sfori/ (especially 

chap, ix.), with Rh^’s’s later C«'l<ic Hritaiti ; 
Skeue, Celtic Scotland, {fives a rather different 
view; Comdeu, Rrifauni'a, has the fullest local 
(uid arcbseological details. 

For the ethnolograud general characteristics 
of the Britons, tee Celts. The chief tribes are 
ineutioued under their various uunies. For 
the political history of Britain, sfc Romans in 
Britain. ^T. F. T.] 

Britton is the title of an early summary' 
or abstrjict (“ Summa de legihua Anglirn quto 
yocatur Bretone”) of English law purport- 
ing to have been written by command of 
Edward I. Nothing is known with certainty 
as to the authorship of tho work. Tho theory 
that it was the work of John le Breton, 
Bishop of Hereford, is untenable, because 
there are allusions in the work to events 
which occurred after the death of that 
prelate in 1275. Selden and othere have 
thought that the book was written by Henry 
de Bracton, and is an abridgment of his 
great work. [Bkacton.] Britton is a 
vary useful guide to the English legal system 
of the thirteenth century. It has l>een 
printed, in 1640, by Edward Wiiipfate, and 
bj' Mr. F. M. Nichols, with an English trans* 
lation, Oxford, 1865. 

^ Broad Bottom Administratioiii 

The (1744 — 1754), was a cant name given 
to the ministrj- formed by tho Pelhams, 
after they had contrived to rid themselves of 
Carteret by threatening to resign, because its 
supposed policy was to admit to office tho heads 
of Opposition, both MHiig and Torj’, except 
Carteret and Bath. Chesterfield and Pitt 
were persuaded to relinquish their opposition 
(the former becoming Lord-Lieutenant of 
Ireland), the Privy Seal was given to the 
Torj’ Lord Gower, and Sir John Hinde Cotton, 
an undoubted Jacobite, was g;iven a place about 
the court. ; while other posts were given to 
tho Dukes of De\*onshire and Bedford, Lords 
Cobbam and Hobart, and Bubb Dodington- 
In 1746 the Pelhams, finding themselves in 
danger of being once more supplanted by 
Granville (Carteret), demanded the admission 
of Pitt to office, and on tho king’s refusal 
resided; but on Granville’s failure to form 
a ministry they returned to office. 

Coze, P«I/ui>n; Stauhope, of Eng. 

Broken Hen was the name applied b}' 
the Scottish government, in tho ■fifteenth 
century and subsequently, to such persons in 
the Highlands as had no chief to be respon- 
sible for them. The government had so far 
recognised the tribal institutions that, by an 
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Act of Council of the reign of James IV., 
the chiefs wore held responsible for the 
execution of write against their foUowers. 

Bromley, Sii; Thomas (A. 1530, d. 1587), 
Wits in 1566 made Hecorderof London, and in 
i.)70 Solicitor-Gencnil, in which ccipacity ho 
took a leading part in the trial of the Duke 
of Norfolk, 1572; he was subsequently em- 
ploved in the attempt to extort conceMions 
from the Queen of Scots ; and, on the death 
of Sir Nicholas Bacon, was made Lord Chan- 
cellor. 1579. In 1586 he took an active part 
in the prosecution of the conspirators m 
Babington’s plot, and was Tresident of the 
Commission for the trial of Mary Stuart, 
whilst he shared with Burleigh and Davison 
the responsibility of despatching the waniint. 
He died shortly ’afterwards, having never got 
over the anxiety of the presidency. 

Bromphon, John, Abbot of Jervaulx, 
compiled a chronicle about the middle of the 
fifteenth century, consisting of selectioris 
CiiiefuUy made from older chroniclers. ^ This 
work, which embraces the period from .597 to 
1199, possesses little authority, but curiously 
enough is constantly (juoted by historians. 
It was printed by T’wysden in his ScriptorM 
Decern, 1652. 

Broohe, Sih James {A. 1803, d. 1868), 
after serving with credit in the Bengal army, 
visited Borneo in his yacht in 1838, and 
assisted the Sultan against the revolted Dyak 
tribe. In letuni ho received a grant of the 
district of Sarawak from the Sultan of Borneo 
with the title of Kajah. llo did much to 
aineliorato the condition of the natives, to de- 
velop the resources of the island, and to sup- 
press piracy, and earned on several occasions 
the thanksof the British government, to whom 
he moi-e t han once offered to surrender Sarawak. 
The island of Labuan having been acquire<l 
by the British, Brooke was appointed its 
governor, 1847; but in 1851 serious charges 
of cruelty towards the Dyaks were brought 
against him by Joseph Hume. A Uoyal Com- 
mission investigated the matter, but came 
to no definite conclusion. Sir James Brooke 
was, however, deprived of the governorship 
of Labuan. His later years were 8i>ent in 
England ; but he frequently visited Sarawak. 

P«irl. Drtaff* (3r<i ser.). vol. 118, p. 439, $eq. A 
coUectioD of Sir J. Brooke's Lettfr$ waa issued 
iu 1853. 


Brougham and Vans, Henry, Lord 
(A. 1778, rf. 1868), the eldest son of Henrj’ 
Brougham, of Brougham Hall, Westmore- 
land, educated at the High School and 
University of Edinburgh, was admitted to 
the Scottish bar in 1800. ^\^len the 
Edinburgh Itevietc was established in 1802, 
Mr. Brougham became one of its most 
active contributors, and exhibited an extra- 
oixiinary variety and extent of knowledge. 
In 1807 he resolved to qualify himself for the 


English bar, and in 1808 he began to pracUao 
in the Court of King’s Bench, and on the 
northern circuit. In 1809 ho was returned 
to Parliament for the borough of Camelford. 
His powers of debate were soon recognised, 
and he became the rival of George Canning, 
and his most formidable opponent. In the 
election of 1811, ilr. Brougham was beaten 
at Liverpool bv Mr. Canning, and was 
excluded from i’arliamcnt till 1816, when 
he was returned for Winchelsea. In 1820 
he undertook, with Denman, the defence of 
Queen Caroline. During the whole of the 
trial his popularity was as unbounded ae 
the queen’s. On Feb. 11, 1822, he moved a 
resolution in the House of Commons for tho 
consideration of tho public burdens, particu- 
larly those pressing on the agricultural in- 
terest. This motion was, however, negatived. 

In tho sumo year he moved a resolution con- 
demnatory of the unconstitutional influence 
of the crown in the government, which was 
also lost. In 1823 he delivered a powerful 
speech exposing tho designs of the Holy 
Alliance. On April 17th of the same y<«r, 
he exchanged abuse of such an insulting 
nature with Canning, that tho Speaker was 
compelled to order both into the custody of 
the Sorgeant-at-Arms, and they only escaped 
this by retrachitions. In the same year he 
was engaged with Mr. Birkbeck in founding 
tho first Mechanics’ Institute. In 1825 ho 
took a large share in the foundation of the 
Society for the Diffusion of Useful Know- 
ledge,’ and also of tho London University. 
In 1828 he delivered his famous ai-x hours* 
speech on Law Reform. In 1830 ho came 
prominently forward aa the champion of 
ParliamenUiry Reform, and the House of 
Commons had no sooner met than ho an- 
nounced his intention to bring in a Bill em- 
bracing a comprehensive measure of reform, 
A ministerial crisis, however, supervonod. 
The Duke of Wellington, having boon de- 
feated on a government measure, resigned ; 
and tho formation of a new government under 
Earl Grey, including Brougham, who with 
some difficulty was induct'd to accept the 
Chancellorship, placed in tho hands of the 
ministry the great question of Parliamentary 
Reform. But though no'longer a representa- 
tive of the people, and personally relieved 
from the charge of the Reform Bill, his best 
powers were called forth in support of it ; and 
his speech on tho 7th Oct., 1831, when the 
Bill was read a second time in the House of 
Lords, was a display of eloquence of the 
highest order. As I^rd Chancellor. Brougham’s 
success was , not very great. He was un- 
acquainted with the details of English equity, 
jurisprudence, and with tho practice of his 
court, and his manners gave great offence to 
the distinguished advocates who practised 
before him. His extraordinary energy', how- 
ever, atoned for many defects, and he had 
the distinction of getting through the arrears 
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in his court with unexampled rapidity. In 
1834 Brougham resigned with the Whig 
government. In 1835 they returned to 
power under Lord Melbourne, but Lord 
Brougham, who had nex'er acted cordially 
with the leaders of his party, did not 
return with them, and Cottenham, greatly to 
Brougham’s anger and chagrin, was made 
Lord Chancellor. Releas^ from party 
ties he now acted independently, and even 
showed a disposition to court the Tories, and 
especially the Duke of Wellington. But for 
the remainder of his long life the part he 
played in politics was unimportant, though 
his restless vanity still kept him before the 
public eye. As a law reformer, and a member 
of the Privy Council, he continued to do 
useful work ; and many of his judgments in 
House of Lords appeals are of great import- 
ance. Lord Brougham’s powers of mind, his 
remarkable activity, his ardent love of liberty 
and justice, his versatility and his eloquence, 
made him one of the most conspicuous 
figures in Englisn politics for many years ; 
and had these great qualities not been 
neutralised by defects almost as striking — an 
unbounded recklessness, an extraordinary 
want of self-control, and an eccentricity which 
sometimes bordered on insanity — he could 
hardly have failed to rank among the most 
illustrious of English statesmen. 

^rd Broogham’s Autobiography, which was 
wntwn duriug the closing years of his life 
whra his memory was failing, is often ontrust- 
f ®ume must be said of Lord Camp- 
oeus Life of Brougham, the work of a not 
generous rival. I^rd Brougham wrote largely 
on a great variety of topics, but his writings 
w now httle read. The best of his historical 
orks are the History of England under the 
7, !^ V.X-ancrtsfsr, and Skriebss of the Stateetnen 

His Speeches were 

collected in four volumes, 1838. [S. J. L.] 

/JL ^ Cam Hobkovse, Lord 

L86, d. 1869), the eldest son of Sir 
Henjamm Hobhouse, was educated at West- 
nuMter School and at Trinity College, Cam- 
ondge. He was the intimate friend of Lord 
ionn^ accompanied him on his travels in 
180^ and was with him during his firat visit to 
lurkey and Greece. He adopted advanced 
ijibcral views in politics, and was a zealous 
advocate of Parliamentary Reform. In 1816 
he TOte a work called Letters xcritten hy an 
Unytieh GentUmau resident at Paris^ which gave 
gnat offence to the English government. In 
Dumber, 1819, in consequence of one of these 
letters, which contained some severe remarks 
cert^^ members of the House of Commons, 
and which was therefore declared a breach of 
privilege by that assembly, he was arrested 
and imprisoned in Newgate, but was liberated 
a few weeks after, when Parliament was 
^Ived by the death of George IV., in 1820. 

year he was elect^ with Sir F. 
pt^ett member for Westminster. In 1832 he 
1®“*^ Earl Grey’s government as Secretary 
lor War. In 1833 he was appointed Chief 


Secretary for Ireland; and in 1834 Chief Com- 
missioner of Woods and Forests. II(? was 
President of the Board of Control from 183.> 
to 1841 ; and again from 1846to 1852. He.suc- 
ceededto the baronetcy in 1831 ; and wasniisccl 
to the peerage as Baron Brougliton in 1851. 

Brownists, The, were a religious sect 
founded in the reign of Queen Elizfil)oth by 
Robert Brown, a clergjTnan of the Churcli 
of England, who began to preach his doc- 
trines about 1580. They were ultra- 
Puritans, regarded the Church of England 
as impure, and, assumiiJg the character of 
Separatists, refused to hold any communi- 
cation with her. They were strong op- 
posers of episcopacy, and, in consequence, 
suffered much persecution at the hand.s of the 
bishops. In 1593 a statute was passed enact- 
ing the penalty of imprisonment against any 
person above the age of sixteen who should 
forbear, for the space of a month, to repair to 
some church until he should make such open 
submission and declaration of conformity ns 
the Act appointed. In consequence of the 
rigorous enforcement of this Act, a large pro- 

S ortion of the Brownists sought an asylum in 
[olland, whence subsequently, in 1670, many 
of them sailed from Amsterdam to found a new 
home in America. The members of the sect 
who remained in England endui'cd consider- 
able persecution, until the principle of Toleni- 
tion was recognised. During tho Civil Wars 
of Charles I.'s reign they became merged in 
the sect of the Independents. Tlie Brownists 
objected alike to Episcopacy and to the 
Presbyterian form of Church government, 
and favoured a purely congregational system, 
without convocation or.sjTiod, and without 
any separate order of priests. [Barrowists ; 
Independents.] 

Fuller, Church H'«f. ; Neal, Hi«t of the Pun'- 
faiis ; Mosbeiui, Ecclea. Hist. ; SIussod, Life of 
Hilton, vol. ii. 

Bmce, The Famila* of (or db Bars), w’as 
of Norman descent. The founder of tho Eng- 
lish brunch came over with William tho Con- 
queror and obtained large grants of laud in 
Northumberland, where tho family quickly 
assumed a powerful baronial position, being 
frequently involved in border warfare with the 
Scotch. David I. of Scotland made over to 
the house of Bruce the lands of Annandalc 
about 1130, and thus it obtained its recognition 
as a power in the south of Scotland. Isabella, 
second daughter of David, Earl of Huntingdon, 
the brother of Malcolm IV., married Robert do 
Brus, Lord of Annandale, and their son became 
a competitor for tho crown of Scotland, 1291. 
T^ir grandson was the great Robert Bruce, 
King of Scotland 1306 — 1329. 

Bmcef Edward {d. 1318), was the brother 
of Robert Bruce. Ho commanded the reserve 
at Baniiockbum, and dispersed tho English 
archers. His restless spirit gave much trouble 
to his brfdher, who gladly let him go to 
Ireland, to assist the native rebels against 
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Entrlami. On May 25th, 1315, hp landed from 
a tlret of 300 at Lome, on llie coast 
trim With some 600 men ho look Dundalk, 
and was joined bv a large native force. The 
O'Neil resigning his cUiitns, he was crowned 
kin<^. At thi' Uiver Ikiyne he uefeateu the 
C)X’onnor 3 and the Kcd Earl of Ulster, and 
proceeded to besiege Carriekfergus. In ilcath 
the Ixjrd .1 u^tice Mortimer succumbed to him, 
and the llight of another English force before 
liiiu led to a rising in Munster and Leinster. 
In 1316. however, want of provisions com- 
pelled the Scots to retire into Ulster and 
leave the Wicklow scuts to their fate. The 
De Burghs and OeiHidinos also agreed to a 
truce in face of a common foe. But Robert s 
arrival eountenicted all this, and wasat once fol- 
lowed by the capture of Carriekfergus, though 
the English victory at Athenry restored the 
balance somewhat. The Bruces, however, 
followed by 20,000 men, now marched straight 
on Dublin, and the De Lacys openly joined 
them. Dublin was not tJiken, but the country 
was wasted as far as Limerick : and so com- 
pleU-ly was this done that the Scots themselves 
suffered severely, on their retreat, from^ want, 
and it was only the supineness of the English 
which enahleil them to regain their old 
position. In 1317, Robert Bruce’s good sense 
induced him to give uj) the contest and leave 
Ireland : all hi.s forces, however, remained with 
his brother. The Anglo-Irish, still fighting 
among themselves, were uiuible to gain any 
uivantage. In 1318, however, Edward Bruce 
and the De Lacys, joining their forces, marched 
to Dundalk, biit were met near that place, on 
Oct. 5th, by the now united English, were 
routed, and Bruce himself killed. His 
body was quartered, and the head sent to 
Edward II. 

WnUiiighaiu, Ifwl. Anglic. ; Moore, Uisl. oj 
Jrclilud, 

Brucet Robeut, Kino or Scotland (A, 
1274, s. 1306, < 1 . 1329), was the grand- 
son of Robert de Bruce, the rival of John 
Baliol. In 1207 he fought for Edward I. 
against Wallace, then joined the Scottish 
army, and, in the same year, returned to his 
allegiance to the English king until 1298, 
when he again joined the national party 
in Scotland, and was chosen one of the 
guardians of that kingdom. In 1304 he 
entered into an alliance of mutual support 
with IjimbertoD, Bishop of St. Andrews, 
and about the samo time became reconciled 
to Edward, at whose court ho resided until 
Feb., 1306, when — hearing that the king, 
owing to some information that he had 
obtained from ComjTi, intended to put him 
to death — ho fled to Scotland. Having 
stabbed Comyn at Dumfries in a quarrel, he 
determined to assert his right to reign over 
Scotland as the representative of David of 
Huntingdon. He was accordingly crowned 
at Scone (March 27th. 1306) by the Coun- 
tess of Buchan, of the house of Macduff. 


Edward I. at once procured from the Pope 
the exeommuniaition of Bruce, and was 
on his wav to revenge the death of Comyn 
when he ’died at Burgh-on-the-Sands. m 
1307 Before this, however, Bruco had 
been twice defeated (at Methveu and 
Dulay), though ho had soinewhiit re- 
trieved his fortunes at Loudoun Hul. It 
is to this period of his life that the 
marvellous stories told by the chroniclers 
about him mainly refer. There 
doubt that Bruce had to conceal himself in 
the fastnesses of the mountains, and to 
support himself as best bo could. In 1308 
he routed his old enemy, the Earl of Buchan, 
at Inverury, harried Lorno> and received 
additional support by a declaration of alle- 
giance on the part of the clergy. A fe^lft 
incursion into Scotland, undertaken, by Ed- 
wanl II., 1310, was revenged by Bruce in 
the two following years, when ho invaded 
England and laid Durham waste. In 
1313 Bruco ravaged Cumberland, and laid 
violent siege to the castle of Stirling, the 
attempted relief of which by the English led 
to the Scotch ^ncto^y of Bannockburn in 
1314, a battle in which Bruce displayed as 
much generalship and valour as ho after- 
wanls did moderation in the use ho made of 
his victory. His attempts to bring a^ut 
pftiec were, however, unsuccessful. In 1316. 
when ho left Scotland for a time to aid 
his brother Edward in Ireland, his absence 
was made the occasion of many unsuc- 
cessful inroads by the English. An at- 
tempt at mediation on the part of the Popo 
(John XXII.) having failed, Bruce, in 1318, 
took Berwick, and harried Northumberland 
and ■Yorkshire. The next year Edward II. 
tried unsuccessfully to recover Berwick, only 
drawing down on his kingdom reUiliatory 
raids on the part of Bruco, who, in 1322, 
entered into negotiations with the rebel 
Earl of Carlisle. At length, on ilarch 30th, 
1323, a truce was concluded at Thorpe, 
in Yorkshire, for thirteen years, _ and was 
ratified by Robert Bruce at Berwick. Tho 
peace was. however, soon broken, and in 
1326 Bruce again ravaged the north of 
England, evading tho English army, which 
he reduced to great straits by destroying all 
their provisions. In 1328, another treaty 
very favourable to Scotland was made, at 
Northampton, by which Robert’s son David 
married Joanna, daughter of Edward II. 
“TTie good King Robert” died at Ca^ross, 
June 7, 1324, and by his patriotism, wisdom, 
and courage left behind him tho character of & 
g^odman. Hemarried,first,lsabella, daughter 
of tho Earl of ilar, and, secondly, EUzabeth 
de Burgh, daughter of the Earl of Ulster. 

Fordun, Scotichronicon ; Barbour’s great poem, 
Th« Bruee, which is the fullest account of 
Bruce's exploits, and is ^wlnable os beii^ the 
work of a nearly contemporaneous writers 
WalBingham, Hi«. AUjKc.; Burton, Ha* oj. 
Scotland 
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BruCd, UonERT DE id. 1295), and Lord of 
Annandale, was of Norman origin, and the son 
of Robert de Bruce and Isabella, daughter 
of David of Huntingdon. He was one of the 
Scotch Commissioners who went to Salis- 
bury to confer about the marriage of Prince 
Edward and the Maid of Norway (1286). 
On the dispute for the succession to the 
Scotch crowm, after the death of the Maid of 
Norway (1290), Bruce put in a claim as the 
descendant, in the nearest degree, of David 
of Huntingdon. He also declared that in 
1240 Alexander II. had, in an Assembly of 
the Estates, recognised him as his heir in the 
event of his djnng childless (since that time, 
however, other male descendants hi»d been 
bora). The only competitor whom Bruce 
had need to fear was John Baliol, in w’hose 
favour Edward finally decided (Nov., 1292). 
On the resignation of Baliol in 1295, Bruce 
tried ineffectually to persuade Edward to 
bestow the kingdom on him. He died 
shortly afterwards. 

Bmde, Son of Marlin, whs a powerful 
Pictish monarch {b. 556, d. 583) who had his 
capital at Inverness. ^ 560 he defeated the 
Scots of Dalriada, slaying their king, Gabran, 
and driring them back to Nintyre. This 
defeat was important, as it led to the mission 
of St. Columba, by whom Brude was baptised 
in 563. [PicTs.]^ 

Brunanburh, The Battle op (937), was 
lought by Athelstan against the combined 
forces of Anlaf the Dane, who came over 
from Ireland, Constantine of Scotland, and 
Owen of Cumberland. This powerful com- 
bination was thoroughly routed by Athelstan, 
and in commemoration of the great Saxon 
victorj' over this great Danish and Celtic 
league a noble war-song was composed, which 
is prewired in tho Anglo-Saxon ChronieU. 
^e site of the battle is very doubtful ; 
it has been placed in the Lothians, in North- 
umberland, in Yorkshire, and it has been iden- 
tified, with some plausibility, with Brumby, 
in Lincolnshire. 

Ang.-Sax. Ohron., i. 290 (Bolls ed.) ; Free- 
man, Norman Con^., u 61. For a spirited 
tmulation of the *' Song of the Fitcht at 
Brunanburh," see Mr. Freeman’s Old-Bii^liih 
Btrtory, p, 165. 

Brutus (or Brute) was the name assigned 
to the fabulous hero who was supposed to 
have riven his name to tho island of Britain. 
According to the account given by Geoffrey of 
Monmouth, and univerttilly believed in the 
Middle Ages, Brutus was the great-grandson 
of JEn^s. Having been banished from Italy, 
he retired to Greece, where he became the 
champion of the oppressed Trojans. After 
many difficulties, he succeeded in reaching 
Albion, which at that time was inhabited by 
^nts. Having destro^'ed these monsters, 
the Trojans occupied the country, which, 


in honour of their leader, they called 
Britain. Brutus died in the twenty-fourth 
year after his arrival in the island. 

Brut y Tywysogion, or The Chuo- 

NICLE OF THE 1’rinceS OF Wales, is the iiaino 
of a most important Welsh chronicle which 
extends from the abdication of Cadwal at 
Rome in the yc-ar 081 to the conquest of 
Wales in 1282. It ia printed with an 
English translation in tho Rolls Series (1860). 

Buccaneers (the name is derived from 
a word used by the Caribbean Indians de- 
noting dried or cured meat) were associations 
of piratical adventurers which flourished in 
the sLxteenth and seventeenth centuries. Tho 
buccaneers were chiefly English and French, 
and owed their origin to the attempts made 
by other European nations, in the early part of 
the sixteenth century, to acquire a sbire in the 
rich American trade which the Spanuirds at- 
tempted to engross. The buccaneers, though 
in later limes they carried on general piracy, 
directed their chief efforts against the 
Spaniards, whom they regarded us their 
natural enemies. In 1625 they took St. 
Christopher, and in 1630 Tortuga, which they 
made ^cir head-quarters. In 1670, under 
Henry Morgan, they captured Panama with 
immense booty ; and in 1683 and 1684 made 
the expeditions to tho South Seas which are 
described in Dampier’s famous Yoyagts. In 
1670 a treaty, called “ The Trciity of 
America,” was concluded between England 
and Spain for tho suppression of the buccaneer 
associations, but it was quite ineffectual. The 
wars betw'cen England and France, by 
ynfllfing tho English and French buccaneers 
enemies, did much to weaken thorn, and after 
the Treaty of Ryswick they gradually disap- 
peared. The most noted buccaneer chiefs 
were Lewis Scot, Francois Lolanois, Mans- 
velt, and especially Henry Jlorgan, who was 
knighted by Charles IL, and made deputy- 
governor of Jamaica. 

J. Burney, Hiaf. o/ fh« Buccanurt, 1816. 

Bach, Jban db Guailly, Captal de {d. 
1377), was one of the most famous of the 
English commanders in the French wars of 
Edward lll.’s reign. He w’as a native of 
Aquitaine, and attached himself to tho Bhick 
Prince, with whom he fought at Poitiers and 
Navarrete. In 1372 he was taken prisoner 
by the French, and died in captivity five 
years later. 

Buchan, John Comyn, Earl of, -was a 
staunch adherent of Edwa^ I. He was de- 
feated bj’ Bruce at Inverury, and had his ter- 
ritory harried by tho victorious troops. His 
wife, Isabella llacduff, sister of the Lari of 
Fife, was a supporter of Robert Bruce, and 
crowned that king at Scone, March 27, 1306. 
For this, she was imprisoned by Edw'ard I in 
a cage at Berwick, as a warning to those who 
dared to support Bruce. 
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Buchan, -Tons Stewakt, Eahi. of (rf. 
1-124) tho src'ond son of Robert, Duke of Al- 
bany led a Scotch anny of about 6,000 men to 
Fn»nc.>. to aid Charles V. against th<* English. 
After winning the battle of Beaugo, he was 
croat<“d Constable of France and Count ol 
Aubignv. and was slain at Vemeuil, 1424. 

Buchanan, George (A. 1506, d. 1582), 
studied at Paris and at St. Andrews, and be- 
came tutor to the Earl of Cassihsin 1532,and 
subseciu. ntlv to a son of Janu s A . He bitterly 
assaib'd the'friars in his rmncisranus, which 
subjected him to much persecution from 
Cardinal Beaton. He found it un.safe to 
reside in Scotland, and retired to Bordeaux. 

In 1544 he wtmt to Paris and taught at the 
College of Bourbon. Three years later he 
w<-nt to Coinibni in Portugal. Here he was 
seized aa a heretic, and imprisoned m a monas- 
tery, whore he began his version of the Psalms. 
On his release ho reinaine<l for some years in 
France, and in 1560 came to Scotland as I>atin 
tutor to tiueen Marj*. He received a pension 
from the queen, and in 1567 was inudo 
Jlodenitor of the Genonil Assembly. ^ He ac- 
cotnp'inied the Regent Slurniy to tnglnnd, 
and took a considerable share in political 
affairs, being among the most violent oppo- 
nents of the Queen of Scots. Ho was present 
at the Commission of Inquiry at York in 
1568 as the representative of the Scottish 
lonls, and ha.s been charged with the forgery 
of the “ Casket Letters (q.v.). In 1571 ho 
printeil his tract J)e Mnria Scotorum a 

very bitter attack on JIary. Sleanwhile, in 
1570 he had bccomotutor to the young prince 
James, and soon afterwards was made Director 
of the Chancorv and Lord Privy Seal, and ait 
in Parliament lor some years. He was a volu- 
minous writer of Latin verse, and is among tho 
first, if not tho very first, of non-classical poets. 
Ho was the author of two imporhint prose 
works. Tho famous treatise, /><■ Jure 
Scolofi, published in 1579, is a political dialogue 
on the source and origin of kingly power. It 
is filled with tho principles of liberel ami con- 
stitutional monarchy, and its author has been 
not inaptly styled “ the first Whig.” The 
£eniini<cotic(iruin JIi$(orifiy published in 1582, 
is an authoritative record of Scotch affairs in 
tho sixteenth century. 

Buchanan's trovki, 2 toIs., 1725 (ed. Burman) ; 

Irving, ifemoiro/ Buchatuiii. 


Bnckiaglia.m was an ancient borough 
at the time of the Domesday Survey. It had 
been fortified by Edward the Elder in the 
early part of tho tenth century, and captured 
by tho Danes in 1016. It was a place of 
considerable trade in tho Sliddle Ages, and 
Edward III. fixed one of the wool staples 
there. It received a charter from Mary in 
1554, which \s’as surrendered and restored in 
1684. Tho borough formerly returned two 
members to Parliament ; but it was deprived 
of one of its representatives in 1868. 


Buckinehain, Peerage of. (i.) illiam 
Giffard is said to have received the earldom 
of Buckingham from William I. His son died 
without issue, 1 164. (ii.) Thomas of ^ ood- 

stock vounircst son of Edward III., 
freatk'Earl^of Buckingham 1377,, died 1397. 

Hia son Humphrey died without issue, 1399. 

(iii.) Humphrey,’ F^rl of Stafford, who in- 
herited the earldom of Buckingham from his 
mother, sister of the last earl, was created 
Duke of Buckingham, 1444. His great- 
grandson. third duke, was beheaded, lo21, 
and his honours forfeited, (iv.) GcKirgo ^ il- 
liei'^ created Earl of Buckingham 1616, mar- 
quis 1618 (his mother, being later in tho 
created Countess of lluckingham for luc> died 
1632), and duke 1623. George Villiers, 
second duke of this line, died without issue, 
1687. (v.) John Sheffield, Marquis of Nor- 

manbv, created Duke of Buckinghamshire, 
1703 * His son Edmund, second duke, died 
without issue, 1735. (vi.) George GrenWUe, 

Earl Temple (son of George Grenville, Premier 

17G3 65, and brother of I>ord Grenv,ille, 

Premier 1806—7), created Marquis of the 
town of Buckingham, county Bucks, 1784. 
His son was created duke in 1822. 

Backingham, Hekry Stafford, Duke 
OF (rf. 1483 ), was the cldestsonof Humphrey, 
Duke of Buckingham, by Margaret Beaufort, 
daughter and heiress of Edmund, Duke of 
Somerset. Ho was doubly connected with 
the roval family, and his marriage with 
Catherine Woodvillo, daughter of Earl Rivers, 
made him brother-in-law to Edward IV. Ho 
was one of Richard IIl.’s great supportem, 
and was the chief agent in obtaining tho 
c rown for him. But before Richard bad been 
on tho throne many months Buckingham 
became alienated from him, the chief reason 
being apiKirently Richard's refusal to give 
him any portion of the inheritance of tho 
Bohuns, to which Buckingham had a claim. 
Influenced by Morton, Bishop of Ely, ho 
entered into a project for calling over Henrj', 
Earl of Richmond. This scheme was sup- 
ported by tho Woodville party, and Bucking- 
ham arninged that he should head a rising in 
the west of England, wliile Richmond was to 
land in the south. But the insurrection 
ended in failure. Buckingham had raised a 
small foree in Wales, but all the bridges oyer 
the Severn were broken down, while 
unusually heavy rains had so swelled the 
rivers as to make them impassable. Beihg 
unable to get proinsions, most of his men 
deserted, and Buckingham himself took 
refuge in Shropshire, but w'as betrayed by 
one of his retainers, taken to Salisbury, and 
executed there. 

Bnekiugham, Edward Stafford, Duke 
OF (rf. 1521), the eldest son of Henry, Duke 
of Buckingham, was restored by Henry 
VII. to all his father’s dignities and posses- 
sions. In 1521 he w’as tried and executed 
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for high treason, the chief evidence for the 
charge being that he had unguardedly let fall 
some expressions to the effect that he would 
be entitled to succeed to the throne should 
the king chance to die without issue. No 
doubt his connection with the royal line was 
his real offence in the eyes of the king. The 
office of Constable, which tho Duke of Buck- 
ingham inherited from tho Bohuns, Earls of 
Hereford, was forfeited by his presumed 
offence, and was never afterwards revived in 
England. 

Bnckiiigham, George Villiers. Duke 
OP, bom Aug. 20, 1592, was a younger son of 
Sir George Villiers of Brooksley. Tn 1614 
he was first brought before the notice of 
James I., and, being an active, handsome, 
and intelligent youth, his companionship 
served to amuse the leisure hours of the 
king. In 1615, after the fall of the former 
favourite, Carr, Earl of Somerset, Villiers 
was left without a rival in the king’s favour. 
In 1616, ho was created Viscount Villiers; 
in 1617 he became Earl; in 1618, Marquis cf 
Buckingham. By the royal bounty he was 
made one of the richest noblemen in England, 
and all tho patronage of the court was placed 
in his hands. Few' men could endure such 
rapid and unmerited advancement without 
detriment to their character. Buckingham 
was a vain and arrogant man, not ready 
to take advice, and not content that any 
should hold office w'ho did not owe their pro- 
motion to his good-will. Charges of malver- 
Kition were brought against various officials, 
and several noblemen of high birth deprived 
of their offices. But although some reforms 
were effected in the public service, and 
although Buckingham was not personally 
avaricious, the atmosphere of the court re- 
mained venal. Those who sought promotion, 
if they had not directly to purchase office, 
were expected to requite the service in one 
form or another, to win tho favour of Buck- 
ingham’s dependants, or possibly marrj' one 
of his needy relations. Over tho direction 
of James’s foreign policy Buckingham, during 
the first part of his career, exercised no 
appreciable influence. In 1619 the Pro- 
testants of Bohemia had risen in rebellion 
against their king, the Emperor Ferdinand, 
and had bestowed the crown on James’s 
Protestant son-in-law, the Elector Palatine. 
The Palatinate had been in consequence 
invaded by a Spanish army. James hoped 
te it restored to the Elector by nego- 
tiating a treaty of marriage between Prince 
Charles and tho Spanish Infanta. Bucking- 
ham, as personal motives prompted him, joined 
those who approved of a Spanish alliance or 
^080 who desired to render assistance to the 
Protestant party in Gtermany. In 1620 he 
married a Catholic, Lady Catherine 
Manners, and in 1622 his attitude became 
more decided. He entered into a close 
Hist. -8* 


friendship with the Spanish ambass;idor, 
Gondomar, and the following year j)revailed 
on James to let .him and the prinee go to 
' Sjwin, under the belief that once there they 
could readily prevail on Philip IV. to restore 
hi.s lands to the Elector. Arrived at ^ladrid 
Buckingham soon discovered his delusion. 
The Spaniards wanted tolenition for the 
English Catholics, but refused in return to 
bind themselves in any way about the Pala- 
tiiuite. During his abseuce James conferred 
on Buckingham the title of duke. The new 
' duke and Charles both returned home, iixite 
. with the Spaniards and eager to declare war. 
A Parliament was summoned and its support 
asked (1624). For a time the duke was 
immensely popular, but his popularity w’as 
short-lived, lie had many schemes in his 
head for the recovery of the Palatinate, but 
he had not the qualities of a etatesimin, and 
did not understand the first conditions of 
success. A treaty was agreed on for the 
marriage of Chnrle.s with Henrietta Jlaria. the 
sister of Louis XIII., in which concessions 
were made in favour of the English Catholics, 
although a distinct promise had been given 
to the Parlutment that nothing of the sort 
should be done. James and Buckingham 
expected that in return Louis would aid them 
to recover the Palatinate, but they were soon 
undeceived. Dire misery' and misfortune 
befell an isolated body of 12,000 men sent to 
pass through Holland and fight their way into 
the heart of Germany. In March, 1625, 
James died, and Charles, who was deeply 
attached to the duke, came to the throne. A 
Parliament was summoned from which Charles 
parted in displeasure because it expressed 
distrust of the duke’s capacity. A fleet 
despatched to Cadiz to seize Spanish treasure- 
ships returned without effecting its object. 
Want of money led to the summoning of a 
second Parliament, which impeached tho duke 
and was angrily dissolved by the king (1626). 
Buckingham, always buoyant and sanguine, 
believed that if he could achieve success he 
should recover popularity. Anger against 
the French king led to a declaration of war 
wth France, and Buckingham sailed in com- 
mand of a fleet to succour the Protestant 
towm of La Rochelle, which had rebelled 
agjiinst I>oui8 (1627). He effected a landing 
on the Isle of Rhe, but was subsequently 
driven off by tho French with heavy loss. 
The king summoned a third Parliament, 
which passed the Petition of Right and after- 
wards drew up a Remonstrance asking that 
Buckingham should be removed from office 
(1628). In consequence, the Parliament was 
dissolved, and popular feeling became more 
excited than ever against the duke. Ho ^ya8 
at Portsmouth, preparing a second expedition 
for the relief of Rochelle, when as he left the 
room where he had breakfasted he was 
stabbed to the heart by a discontented officer, 
John Felton, who had served under him, and 
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Buckingham 

was pn si nt at the naiuu - 

whi(h lie retired to tho Continent. He rc 

turned to Eiifrland in IG.57. und iniirncd the 

daughter of ixird Fairfax, j"; 

lUience he was able to recover a portion ot Jm 
larce estates. At the Restonition ho was madt 
Master of the Horse and a Privy CoimeiUoi^ 
in 1006 he took ptirt with the OiijioMtion m 

rarliainent. and on a charge of Jj*'' ‘JJ J 
doavoured to excito a mutiny m the fleet he 
was committed to the Tower biit 
a year he was panloned. On Hie formation 
of the Cabal ministry in 1668. he became one 
of its chief members, and when it fell in 10 1 3 

he. like Shaftesbury, joined the Opposition. But 

his health was so bad that ho took little further 
part in public affairs, and spent the r^'St ot 
hi.s life at his seat in Yorkshire. In his 
iirivate character he ranks most 

protlisato member of the most profligate court 
England has ever seen. Ho was 8trongl> 
suspected of having hired Colonel 
assassinate the Huke of Ormond, while his 
seduction of the Countess of Shrewsbury and 
the death of the earl in a duel with Bucking- 
ham created a fi'arful sensation oven m those 
days. Ho is thus described by Drydcn, under 
the name of Zimri. in some famous lines ot 
‘‘ Absalom and Achitophel 

“ A man so various that be seemed to be, 

Not one, but all inaukiiid's epitome ; 

Stiff in opinions, always in the wronir. 

Was everj'thing by starts, and uothintr long . . . 
Railing and pmisiiiK were bis usual themes; 

And both, to show bis judgment, in extremes . . 
He laughed him**elf from court ; then sought rebef, 
By forming i>arties, but could ne’er bo chief. 


“Buckingham," 8:iys Jtanke, “is a forecast 
of the Regent [Orleans] and Dubois. In 
natures of this kind everything works to- 
gether, amusement and labour, distraction 
and exertion, good and liad ; the most refined 
culture can go with intolerable insolence : for 
such men have every kind of ambition, they 
must be first in everything and remain first. 
Social considerations and sympathies caused 
by hatred of predecessors determine their 
political action or inaction.” Macaulay de- 
scribes him as “ a sated man of jdcasuro, 
who turned to ambition as to a pastime.” 

Carte» Li/<* 0 / Ormoneie; Burnet, of His 
Oitn Time; Ranke, Hint, of Eng.; Macaulay, 
2£i>t. of Eng. Buckingbam'e misceUaneoua 
Works were printed in oue voL, 8to, 1704. 

Buckinffliauishire^ John Sheffirld, 
Duke of { 0 . 1G48, d. 1721), was the sou of 


In 1066 he served against the Dutch and 
returned home to take command of a troop of 
hor^v Again, in 1672, he was appointed 
capUin of a ship of cighty-four guns, and as 
soon as ho came back from sc.i was made 
cXncl of a regiment of foot Subsequently 
he passed over to Fnmeo to learn the art of 
war under Tureniie. On lus return Mul- 
trrive en-mged in a professional quJiired with 
?ho Duke of Monmouth, and bitterly offended 
the roval family by entertaining hopes of the 
hand of Princess, afterwards Queen, Anne^^ 

In 1680 ho was sent to destroy Moorish 
pirates who were atUicking Tangiers. On 
ir accession of Jim.es 11. he was created 
Privy Councillor ami I^ord Chamberlain. 
After the UevoliUion ilulgrayo readily took 
the oath of allegiance to ^Villlam and Mary. 

William created him ilarqms of 
and named him a Cabinet CounciUor. li» 
n03 ho was created Duke of Normanby, 
aftcrwards Duke of Buckingham- 
shire, and' in this year built Buckmg^m 
House. He was comi>ellod to rosipi othec 
for caballing with Nottingham and Rochester 
a«min8t Oodolphin and Marlborough, i' orth- 
with ho became a violent member of the Opi>o- 
sition, and was struck off the list of the 1 nvy 
Council (1707). In 1710, however, when the 
Tories were restored to power, ho was made 
Steward of the Household, and on the death 
of Rochester, Lord President. He entered 
eagerly into the plots for the restoration of 
the Stiiarts, ami is said by Swift to have been 
the only man he knew who was sincere in his 
intentions. The death of Anne destroyed his 
hopes. Tho remainder of his life was spent 
in political disgrace. Buckingham wrote 
some poems, the best known of which aro tho 
£s8at/ on Satire ami the Essay on Poetry. 

Johuson, Lives of the Potf 8 : Burnet, Hi»t. of 
His Oicn Tim#. 

Buenos Ayres. Expeditions ao.vinst 
(1806—1807). In the spring of 1806, Sir 


Home Popham, who was in command of tho 
naval forces at the Capo of Good Hope, with- 
out any authority from the home ^vernment 
sailed from the Cape, taking with him all 
the naval force, and 1,500 troops. Tho arma- 
ment arrived off Buencs Ayres on tho 
June. No time was wasted, and on the 2 bth 
the land forces surprised and captured Buen -s 
Ajtcs, while a feint was made by the^ fleet 
against Monte Video. But tho inhabitanta 
secretly organised an insurrection which broke 
out on August 4th, and was assisted from 
without by the militia of the surrounding 
districts. The British garrison, after a stout 
resistance, was overpowered; and the sur- 
rivors were made prisoners of war, though 
Sir Home Popham escaped with tho squadrom 
. and anchored for a while at the mouth ot 
I the river. A fresh force of 3,000 troops 
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was despaU^lied, under Sir Samuel Auch- 
muty, who, on the 2nd February, 1807, 
assaulted Monte Video, and carried it by 
storm after a most stubborn conflict, in w’hich 
the British loss was 600. In June, Auchmuty 
was joined by General Craufard with re- 
inforcements, which brought up the total of 
the British forces to 9,000 men ; and Genersil 
Whitelocke was sent out to take command of 
the whole force. On the 5th J uly, an attack 
was made, without duo preparation or design, 
on Buenos Ayres. The town had no regular 
fortifications, and the inhabitants trusted 
solely to their advantageous position on the 
roofs and towers. From these points of 
vantage the attacking troops were met by a 
destructive fire. On the right, Auchmuty 
seized the Plaza de Toros, with its large 
stores of all sorts ; but this advantage was 
more than counterbalanced by the defeat 
of the Bnglish at all other quarters. Next 
morning the Spanish general offered to re- 
store ait British prisoners on condition of the 
evacuation of Monte Video, and all the rest 
of the region of the La Plata ; and White- 
locke agreed. On returning to England he 
was tried by Court Martial, and dismissed the 
service, 

Aliscm, iftit. 0/ £uropr 

BnUs, Papal, are the letters issued by 
the Popes in their official capacity, addressed to 
indiriduals or communities, usually on matters 
of doctrine. Papal letters may be cither Buiefs 
or Bulls. The latter are considered the more 
authoritative and important. They are in- 
variably written in Latin on thick parchment, 
in angular archaic characters, and sealed 
with the huUa or globular seal of lead attached 
to the document by threads of silk or hemp. 
The brief is written in cursive characters, on 
paper or thin parchment, and sealed in wax 
with the seal of the Fisherman annulo 
Titcatont). It generally refers to matters of 
discipline. By an ordinance of the Conqueror, 
ecclesiastics in England were forbidden to re- 
ceive letters from the Pope, unless they had pre- 
riously obtained the royal permission. Royal 
letters, forbidding the introduction of papal 
bulls without licence, were issued by Edward 
II. in 1307, and by Edward III. in 1327 and 
1376. To procure or publish them was de- 
clared high treason by 13 Eliz., cap. 2. [For 
the various bulls of importance, see imdcr their 
titles, «.y., Clericis Laicos; and for the 
whole subject see Papacy.] 

For the varioos bolls relating to England, 
os well as to other conntrlea, sm the Fultariinn 
ilagnum fiomanum, Loxemborg, 1727, Ac. 

Bnlwer, Edward Lytton. [Lyttok, 
Lord.] 

Bnlwer, Sib Hbkry. [Dalliko, Lord.] 

BnndelULTUid* The name of the district 
betwe^ Oude, Malwa, Berar, and BengaL 
It was conquered by Rajput tribes in the 


fourteenth century, and, though cxpe>sed 
to frequent attacks from the ilohammecbins, 
it always managed to resist them success- 
fully. In the middle of the eighteenth 
century, however, large portions jkissi J into 
the possession of the Pcishwa, and toward.s 
the end of the century tlie whole province* 
w'as in ilahratta hands. The Treaty of 
Bassein ceded a portion of the territory to 
England, and soon afterwaixls the Rajali 
Bahadur was induced to part with his Inrg** 
territories in Bundelkhund, receiving com- 
pensation elsew’here. On the extinction of 
the Peishwa’s independence in 1818, all his 
sovereign rights in Bundelkhund were finally 
ceded to the British. 

Bunker Bill, The Battle of (Juno 17, 
1775), is noticeable as the first important 
battle of the War of American Independence. 
Boston is separated by a narrow channel or 
arm of the sea from the suburb of Charlestown. 
On Juno 12th General Gage had d(*clarcd 
martial law, and was in possession of Charles- 
town and Boston. To secure his position in 
the former, it was necessary for him to 
occupy two liills which commanded it — 
Breed Hill and Bunker Hill. The latter was 
farther from Charlestown, but was the higher 
of the two, and dominated Breed Hill and 
Charlestown. On the night of the 16tb a body 
of American militia were sent to seize ii. 
When on the next morning they were 
descried on the top of Breed Hill, which 
they had occupied by mistake. Gage deter- 
mined to attack them. Three thousand 
regulars, under Howe and Pigot, assaulted 
the position in front, unsupported by any 
movement from the rear. Twice they were 
driven back, but in the third attempt they 
were joined by Clinton, and succeeded in 
dislodging the defenders, who, however, 
made good their retreat to Prosi>ect Hill, 
where thej' encamped. The loss of the 
assailants in so fierce an assault was 226 
killed and 828 wounded and missing. In 
the course of the assault. Charleston had 
been set on fire by the British troops under 
Howe, and the exasperation caused by this 
act far more than counterbalanced any gain 
resulting to them from the battle, especially 
as they remained idly watching Washington, 
who was in the greatest difficulties, and quite 
unable to offer any serious resistance to 
vigorous measures. 

Bancroft, Huf. of Arntrica; Stauhoi>e, 
of Eng. 

Bnrdet^ Sir Francis {b. 1770, d. 1844), 
the son of Sir Robert Burdett, entered Par- 
liament in 1796 as memberfor Boroughbridge 
In 1797 he brought foiw’ard a motion for 
Parliamentarj’^ Reform, and in the following 
year vigorously protest^ against the attempts 
of the government to gag the press. ^ Two 
years later he devoted all his energies to 
prevent the suspension of the Habeas Corpus 
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\,t and to secure letter j-rovision bc-inp 
inade fnr political prisoners. In 180-> he was 
T\Twd for Middlesex, and was re-elected at 
the^icad of the poll on the toriner election 
beint; <leclared void. At the election of 180b 
he iiued a ceU hratird address to the :tliddlesix 
Ilwctors. and on bein, re-elected f,-ve a wann 
smuiort to the administration of “’“f 

I„ r.l Inviivillo. On tl.o rnslgiwtion of flint 
/niVnini. nt ho stood for Westnimstcr, nnd 
;r. asilv clri tod. In 1»10 he rvas eonvaet.d 
bv the House of Commons of lia\ing tom- 
initted a breach of privilege m a t-ertam 
K-tter addressed to his constituents.^ Burdett 
refu.sed to suiTender to the Speakc-r s warnuit, 
and the people defended his houw>. A he 

result was a series of riots, m 
pe ople were Hred upon, and some of th. m 
kilhd. Bur.lett proceeded to hrinf? actions 
against the Speaker, and nearly 
who had had a hand in his commitment to 
the Tower, hut was unsuccessful. Uis im- 
pris<mment terminated with the prorogation 
Of 1‘aillament. and he resumed his place at 
the hctfinning of the session of ISU, 'ahen 
he ehiellv occupied himself m opposing the 
Uegcncv'Bilh In 1810, after m yam attempt- 
ing to indiiee the House to consider the eon- 
duct of the Manchester magistrates at 1 eter- 
loo, he vented his feelings in a letter to his 
con.stitmnts, for which he was sentenced to 
throe mouths’ imprisonment, with a 
£2 000. In 182‘2 he supported Ixird .Jolm 
Uusscli’s proposed Keform Bill, and continued 
one of its wannest advocates till it was 
carried. After this Sir Francis graduallv 
fell awav from the liberals. Ho denounced 
the alliance, which took place s^^rilv after- 
wards, between the ministry and O Lonneli, 
rclin'ii from Brookos’s Club, and oj)cnl\ 
joined tho Tories. In 1837 he was returned 
as Conservative member for North Wilts. 
Till his death in 1844 he continued to repre- 
sent that constituency. 

Lord Holland a JTfmoir*; L«/r and Opinions 
of Kavl Grey: PcpI's 3fmoir*; Wfili>ole. HtsL 
of Kng. frotn. 1815; Roebuck, R«>;orin Pnrlia- 

Burford, The B.\m.E of (75‘2), between 
the West Saxons, under Cuthred, and the 
Mercians, under Ethelbald, resulted in the 
victory of the former and the maintenance 
of the independence of W'essex. 


Burgess, A, is, properly speaking, the 
inhabitant of a borough or town exercising 
a trade there, and enjoring the rights of 
freedom or citizenship. In the early days of 
the boroughs, the burgesses were “ the owners 
of land ; the owners of houses, shops, or 
gardens ; the burgage tenants, from whose 
burgages tho firnia burgi, or rent, was origi- 
nally duo. In a trading town they would 
be fhe members of the gild, and in the 
judicial work of the town they were the class 
who furnished tho judices and curatores.” 


Thev were also the electors of the municipal 
rnairistrates in cases where the corporations 
had not become close, and were in most 
cases the holders of tho parliamentaiy 
franchise. The privileges of the burgesses 
were in former times very* considerahle- 
participation in the income of the 
corpoi at ion, exclusive right 

the borough, and the like. These pnwlegcs 
have, however, been swept away by tl^ 
Municipal Corporations Act of 183o, andthe 

burgesses are now simply 
which elects the borough council. The term 
burgess, too. is often applied to the r^presem- 
tatives of a borough m 1 arhament. B> a 
law of Edward 11., the burgesses returned 
for anv town were entitled to two shillings 
ft dav' for expenses, and the pmctico of 
paving members of Parliament was occa. 
rionallv resorted to up to the rei^ 
Charles 11. By an Act o/ Henry V. itw^ 
decreed that a burgess of Parliament must 
be resident in the borough which ‘returned, 
him ; but this, however, was not enforced tor 
long. [Towns ; Ei-ec-tioss.] 

McrcweAtberaiidStepheus. Hist, of Boronghf,- 
Onint Oh Corporabou* ; Madox, Pi. -mn Bargi,* 
Bradv, 0.1 Itovowihs; Stopbeu, C 

Stubbs. Const. J/ist.. especially chaps. *i. and 
xxi.; Giicist, Sfl/-Oorcrn.n^id. 

Bnrffh. HfiiERX db (rf- 1243), first appears 
in history as one of Richard I.’s ministere. 

In 1199 John made him his Chamberlain. Un 
the capture of Prince Arthur, in 1202, he waff 
entrusted with the charge of the imprisoned 
prince at Rouen, and continued a fmthful 
and active servant of John during the re- 
mainder of that king’s reign. In 1216 ho 
was appointed Justiciar, and in the next ywr 
bravely defended Dover Castle against tho 
French, who were compelled to raise the siege, 
and shortly afterwards defeated by De Burgh 
in a naval engagement in the Channel. Un the 
death of William Marshall he became Regent 
of the kingdom, the custody of tho king s per- 
son being entrusted to Peter des Roches. Be- 
tween these two there was constant rivalry, 
Burgh representing the English, Des Roches- 
the foreign interest. In 1224 the reckl^ 
turbulence of Falkes do Breaute gave De 
Burgh an opportunity of getting rid of the 
foreigners. Do Breaute was banished, and, 
on the king attaining his majority 
De Burgh attained supreme power by 
exile of his great rival, Des Roches. In this 
year also he was raised to the earldom ©j 
Kent; and, in 1228, ho was 
Justiciar for life. From this date till 123^ 
England was entirely in his hands, and 
on the whole, well governed. In 1232 the 
intrigues of Des Roches, who had been per- 
mitted to return, and the king’s weariness oi 
restraint, occasioned his fall. He was accused 
of connivance with Twenge in his attacks on 
the Italian clergy, and the emptiness of tho 
treasury was attributed to the mismanage- 
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ment of the minister. He was driven from 
office, and for the next two years suffered the 
cruellest persecution at the hands of the 
monarch for whom he had done so much. 
The disgrace of Des Roches in 1234 restored 
him to favour, but he did not resume his 
office, and the remainder of his life was spent 
in retirement, broken only by occasional 
appeaninces in the political arena, as in 1238, 
when he supported the king against the 
powerful baronial confederacy headed by 
Richard of Cornwall. Hubert’s policy was a 
thoroughly national one. He resisted the 
encroachments of the Pope and the rapacity 
of the foreigners, as well as the arbitrariness 
of the king and the turbulence of tho barons; 
His aim was, however, limited to a restora- 
tion of tho administrative system and policy 
of Henry IF. It is said that an Essex black- 
smith, when ordered to put chains on Hubert, 
replied, “ Do whiit you will with me : rather 
would I die than put fetters on him. Is not 
he that faithful and magnanimous Hubert, 
who hjith so often snatched England from the 
rfivages of foreigners and restored England 
to England?*' 

Roger;©! Wendover ; Matthew Paris, Chronica 

Majora ; Foss, Judgtt of Eng. 

Burgh, "Walteu Hussey (i. 1742, rf. 1783), 
was a celebrated Irish barrister and politician. 
He made a most successful practice at the 
bar, and was appointed Prime Sergeant in 
1779. As a member of the Irish Parliament 
he belonged to the national party of Flood 
and Grattan, he approved of the Volunteers, 
and for a brilliant speech on a free trade 
motion of Grattan’s, in which he described 
the condition of Ireland as one of “ smothered 
war,” he thought it necessaiy to resign office, 
towards the end of his life he cooled towards 
the Volunteer movement, fearing that it 
would embroil England and Ireland, but 
supported the cause of Irish independence 
at the risk of all chances of preferment. Just 
before his death ho was appointed Chief 
Baron of the Exchequer. Hussey Burgh is 
described as the best ever}’ -day speaker of the 
Irish Parliament, though his manner was 
that of a lawj’er. Ho was a vain and ostenta- 
tjous man, and died heavily in debt, but his 
liabilities wore paid by a Parliamentarj' grant 
projwscd by Grattan on account of his in- 
tegrity and patriotism. 

Lecky, Leaden of PuMic Ojiinion m Ireland ; 

Grattan, Life and Timea of Gi-affau. 

Bnrghhead, The Battle of (1040), was 
fought between Thorfinn, Earl of Orkney 
and Caithness, and King Duncan, who was at- 
tempting to seize tho territories of the Earls 
of Orkney on the mainland. It resulted in a 
victory for Thorfinn. 

Burghersh, Hekry de (b. circa 1290, d. 
1340), was a nephew of Lord Badlesmere, 
through whose influence he was made Bishop 
of Lincoln in 1320. He was suspected of 


complicity with his uncle in 1322, and wji3 
deprived of his bishopric, though ho seems to 
have been restored before the end of the 
rei^. He sided with the queen and Mortimer 
against Edward II., and for his support he 
was made Treasurer, and, in 1328, Chancellor, 
which office he held till the fall of Mortimer. 
He was frequently employed by Edward III., 
and died at Ghent, whither he had gone on 
diplomatic business. 

Bnrgoyne, John, Likit.-Gen. {b. 1722, 
d. 1792), a natural son of Lord Bifiglcy, lu 
1762 acted as brigadier-general under Lfird 
Tyrawley in Portugal, where he greatly 
distinguished himself by a most daring anil 
successful raid upon a strong body of troops 
who were guarding the magazines at Valontia. 
In 1775 he was appointed to a command in 
America. The next year he was summoned 
home to advise the king on colonial questions, 
but returned to his command in 1777. wlien 
be at once issued an invitation to the natives 
to join the English fiag. Ho then orgjtnised 
an expedition in order to join Clinton, who 
was advancing from the south. Before they 
could meet, however, Burgoyne had en- 
countered such difficulties that he was com- 
pelled to surrender on the 17th Oct. at 
Saratoga. He was allowed to come home on 
parole, and no sooner bad he arrived than tlm 
Opposition made overtures to him to lay the 
blame of the disaster on tho government. 
He thus became odious to the ministry, whom 
he charged with mismanagement in not 
suppljring him with proper resources : and 
the kmg meanwhile refused to see him, or to 
allow him a court-martial, which he demanded. 
This the ministry also strenuously opposed, 
knowing that the corruption of* the War 
Department would come out if any inquiry 
were held. In 1779 Burgoyne refused to go 
back to America, on tho ground that his 
honour did not compel him to do so ; and the 
ministry seized the opportunity to dismiss 
him from the army. On the Rockingham 
ministry coming in in 1782, he was reinstated, 
and appointed Commander-in-chief in Ireland. 
Burgoyne’s previous services lead us to infer 
that tho disaster of Saratoga was not entirely 
duo to himself; and this idea is confirmed by 
the steady refusal of the government to 
allow any inquiry. In the absence of that 
inquiry, it is difficult to form a just estimate 
of Burgoyne’s merits. 

Bussell, Fox; Letters of Junius; Staubope, 
Hist, of Eng. 

Burgoyne, Sir John (i, 1782, d. 1871), 
the son of General Burgo^me, was educated at 
Eton and Woolwich, and, in 1793, received a 
commission in the Royal Engineers. In 1800 
he sailed for the Mediterranean with Sir 
Ralph Abercromby, and saw active service 
throughout the French wars in Sicily, Egypt, 
Sweden, Portugal, and Spain- Ho was with Sir 
John Moore at the retreat to Corunna: and. 
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in most of tho ffrcat ‘'f 

!-» \\ ‘»r he was hrst or stcuuu jh 

\> ar* UL icio he was 

he*rLturned in timu to form one of the ann> 

srv j^as'r^r^^^e ori:;Si.n. 

ilt lie was sent to Constantmoiilo to o" 

s,to.a 

topol on the noith, and supported with cpml 
wLiuth the Hank march and atUuk on the 
south side. From the hvst he pointed out the 
Malakoff as the key of the 

conducted the sieije operations hefore bthas- 

topol up to the middle or end of March, l8o, , 
when ho was rcciilled to Lngland leaving 
Sir Harrv Jones to complete th<f work, boon 
after he 'was created a baronet and sub^- 
quentlv rocoivoa a fR-W-.imrsh.il » “"'I 

the appointment of Constiblc of the Tower. 

Burgundy, ItKi.ATioNs with. Of the 
ten Uurlundies that history know's, Lngbind 
had important dealings only with the French 
fief, the duchy of Burgundy, under its ast 
line of Valois dukes. The imperia free 
county of Burgundy (Franche Comte) also Ije- 
longed to them. They began with 1 hilipthc 


Bold (le llardi), whose valour at 1 oitiers was 
rewarded hv his father John with the gnint 
of the vacant duchy on his hiking the hand ot 
its heiress (1363). The acquisition of Handers, 
so closely bound to England by economical 
and political ties, hostility to I^uis of Orleans, 
whose championship of Uuhard II. and 
absolutism involved his hostility to the l^in- 
aistriaii monavchs, first brought the house 
into intimate relations with England, iho 
Burgundians and Armagnacs fought for 
supreniHcy undur tho mad Charles 
their feuds gave ample opportunity to 
English intervention. Both united to with- 
stand Henry V., and met a common defeat at 
Agineourt (Ul.o). But the murder of John 
the Fearless (1407—1419) on the bridge of 
Montercau. at the inshmeo of the Dauphin and 
tho Armagnacs, led to Burgundy throwing 
its whole weight on tho English side. Pans, 
the centre of Burgundian intluencc, welcomed 
the entry of Henry V. and the new duke, 
Philip the Good (1419— 14C7). Up to 1435, 
this close alliance enabled the English to re- 
tain their hold of North France. 13ut the 
nationalist revival stirred even Philip, the 
death of the Duke of Bedford broke his close 
family tie to the English house, and the 
mad attempt of Humphrey of Gloucester on 


Holland and Hainault completed tho alien- 
iition which led to the Peace of Arnis (1435) 
between Burgundy and France, and even an 
atUck on Calais from our old ally. In ..he 
^Va^s of the Koscs, Philip and his son 

Charles gcnerilly 1,? 

Lancastrians. Charles the ‘ 

regarded his descent from John of Gaunt 
through his Spinish mother as making him a 
member of the Emcastnan 
showed the greatest sympathy with 
whom Edward H'.’s accession had driven 
to the Netherlands. But ho could not afford 
to quarrel with Edward, and as Louis XL 
definitely 8upi>urted Warwick, and reconciled 
him with Margaret of Anjou, Charles >ery 
unwillinglv joined tho Yorkist 
marrieil Edward’s sister Margaret. hen m 
1469 Edward was driven from England by 
Alargaret and Warwick, he found refuge m 
the Netherlands, but a personal mtervnew 
only produced jicrsonul hostility between him 
and Charles. Despite Charles s inadequate 
support, Edward won back his crown; and 
fear of Fnince aiused the renewal of tho 
political alliance. In 1474 a common ex- 
pedition against Franco was determined upon, 
but Charles lingered at Ncuss, and came at lust 
without an army ; so Edward, in the Treaty of 
Pecquigny (1475), abandoned Burgundy for 
France. The marriage of ^larj, CJiarlcss 
dauchtor. with JIaximilian I., brought 
Flanders and England into new relations 
that passed on to the Austro-Spanish AlUanco. 
But the conquest of Burgundy by 
Charles’s deiith (1477) put an end to tho 
independent existence of tho House of 
Burgundy. 


Comiues. 3rt'moirc« ; 

Duct it Bo»rnognc; Kirkc, ^ 

J. Gairduer, Prefaces to TJmj -i 

[i. t. l.J 

Burke, The Family of, was foui^ed m 
Ireland by William Fitzaldelm de Burgh, 
a descendant of Bobert Jlortnin, and first 
cousin of the great Justiciar, Hubert de B^gh. 
Ho was tho seneschal of Henry I., ^nd was 
made Viceroy of Ireland in 1176. In 1225 
Henr\’ HI. ’bestowed tho province of Lon- 
naug'ht on Richard de Burgh, son of Fitz- 
aldelm, who, after a violent struggle ynth the 
O'Connors, succeeded in establishing hiinsell 
there. His son Walter became Earl of Ulster 
in right of his wife Maude, daughter of Hugh 
de Lacy, and at this point the De Burghs 
split up’ into two families— those of Uhtci'niid 
Comiaught. Of the Ulster line, Richard do 
Burgh, knoNvn as tho Red Earl, taking aa- 
vanbige of the weakness of the Fitzgcwlds, 
raised the De Burghs to the position of the 
most powerful family in Ireland. The Ulster 
earldom expired with his grandson Wimam, 
murdered in 1333 by the English of Ulstgr. 
His daughter Elizabeth afterwards 
Lionel, Duke of Clarence, son of Edward 
HI., whereby the earldom of Ulster became 
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eventually attached to the royal family 
in the pei-son of Edward IV. The De 
Burghs of Connaught, scorning to hold their 
lands of a woman, and fearing that their 
possessions might pass by marriage into 
other -hands, declared themselves independent 
of English law, and renounced English 
customs. They assumed the name of Burke, 
and divided Connaught between them, Sir 
William, ancestor of the Clanricardes, 
taking Galway with the title of MacWilliam 
Oughter (the Upper), and Sir Edmund, 
ancestor of the Slayos, taking Mayo with the 
title of MacWilliam Eighter (the Lower). 
The first Earl of Clanricarde, created in 1543, 
was William, or Ulick, “of the heads,’* so- 
called from his victories over the Geraldines. 
In 1576 the Burkes, fearing that Connaught 
was to be colonised as Ulster had been, 
broke out into open rebellion. Thereupon 
their territories were utterly laid waste, 
and the race was nearly extinguished. In 
1635, Wentworth’s commission of inquiry 
into defective titles declared the lands of the 
Burkes to have lapsed to the crown. Ulick, 
however, the fifth earl, and second Earl of 
St. Albans, was created ilarquis of Clanricarde 
for his services in subduing the rebellion 
of 1641, and he is the direct ancestor of the 
present marquis. 

Burke, Edmcsd (5. 1729, d. 1797), bom in 
Dublin, was educated at Trinity College, and 
came to London to study at the Middle 
Temple in 1750. The study of law was not 
congenial to him ; and he soon deserted it 
for literature. His first attempts in this 
field were made in 1756, and consisted of A 
Vindication of Natural >So<uVri/, which was 
intended as a satire on Bolingbroke’s theory 
of the origin of society, and A Philosophical 
Inquiry into the Origin of our Idea* on the 
Sublitne and lieautiful, which was warmly 
praised by such judges as Lessing and Kant. 
In 1759 the first volume of the Annual Regis- 
ter was published, and contained a survey by 
Burke of the chief events of the year. In 
1 76 1 he accompanied “ Single-speech ” Hamil- 
ton, who was private secretary to Lord Halifax, 
to Ireland. The connection lasted four years, 
at the -end of which time Burke threw up 
a pension which Hamilton had procured for 
him, and returned to England. In tne same 
year llockingham came into ofiicc and ap- 
pointed Burke his secretary. In Dec., 1765, 
through the influence of Lord Vemey, Burke 
was returned to .^Parliament for Wendover, 
and lost no time in making himself known to 
the House by a speech on the American 
colonies, which won for him a compliment 
from Pitt. In 1769 he ^VTOte his remarkable 
pamphlet, Observations on the Present State of 
the Nation. Burke was always on the side 
of constitutional order and liberty • on such 
questions as the right of a constituency to 
choose its own representative, the fr^om 


of the press, the legality of gcncml wamtnta 
issued by Parliament, and the relations of a 
colony to the mother country. In 1770 ho 
pviblished Thoughts on the Present JJiscontents, 
which, though unsuccessful as a pamjdiht, 
placed its author in the front mnk of politit al 
philosophers. In 1772 he was offered the 
direction of a commission, which wa.s to ex- 
amine the details of every department in 
India; but loyalty to his party made him 
decline the offer. In April, 1774, he made 
one of the most celebrated of all his great 
speeches — that on American taxation. In 
November. 1774, be was invited to sbind for 
Bristol, and represented that city for six 
years. In March, 1775, he moved his resolu- 
tions in favour of conciliation with America ; 
he urjged the government to recognise the old 
constitutional maxim that taxation withoxit 
representation is illegal, to return to the old 
custom of accepting what grants the general 
assemblies of the colonies should freely con- 
tribute, and above all things not to enter upon 
civil w'ar. Two years later Burke addressed 
a letter to the Sheriffs of Bristol, in which, 
in the clearest and most independent way, he 
explained to his constituents the prindples 
which had guided him in his policy towards 
the colonies. In Feb., 1780, he brought in 
his resolutions for the amendment of the 
administration. His first project was directed 
against the corruption of Parliament and the 
purees of that corruption, and was contained 
in a plan for the better security of the inde- 
pendence of Parliament, and the economical 
reformation of the ciril and other establish- 
ments. In the same year Burke retired from 
the representation of Bristol, finding that his- 
independence was distasteful to the electors. 
Lord Rockingham’s influence, however, ob- 
tained for him the seat of Multon in York- 
shire : and on that nobleman succeeding Lord 
North in 1782, he accepted the PajTnastership 
of the Forces. On the death of Lord Rocking- 
ham in July, his ministry became divided 
against itself; Lord Shelburne succeeded to 
the Premiership; and Burke, Fox, and Sheri- 
dan resig^ied. The combination a^inst him 
proved too strong for Shelburne, and in April, 
1783, he made way for a coalition ministry 
under the nominal lead of the Duke of Port- 
land. Burke returned to the Pay Office, and 
immediately committed a grave indiscretion 
in restoring two clerks who had been sus- 
pended formalversation. The most important 
act of this administration was the introduction 
of Fox’s India Bill, which seems to have been 
devised and drawn by Burke. Burke and Fox 
advocated the measure with all their energy 
and power ; but the king saw his opportunity 
of getting rid of a ministry which he disliked, 
and sticcessf ally used his influence to have 
the Bill thrown out by the Peers. This sue* 
cess he followed up by dismissing the minis- 
try and sending for Pitt, who, in tfan., 1784, 
became Prime Minister, India' Bill, 
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whi< h ritt introduced, >^;as T* ’ml 

much n.irrowcr scope than 1-ox s ^ 

seems to have escaped any violent attack 

from Burke. He, however, vjgorousiN atttcked 
Pitt’s lii>h policy, as well as the coiinnerciaj 
treaty with France. A more glorious held 
for the exercise of his powers was nmv opened 
for Burke in the prosecution of \\ arr. n 
Ha.dings. In April. 1786, Burke, in answer 
to a challenge fiom Hastings s 
before Parliament his charges. ^ 

(har<'e was thrown out: the second and third 
were” supported hv Pitt and earned by so 
large a majority that in May. l<8<. Burke 
brou-’’ht forward a resolution to impeach 
Hastings. The management of the jirosecu- 
tion was entrusted by the Commons to Burke, 

Fox Sheridan, Windham, and (.rroy. Iho 
trial hegmn in Feb.. 1788, and was opened by 
Burke in a speech peculiarly impas-sioned 
and persuasive. Seven years went by 
bi'forc the Loi-ds brought in their verdict 
of acquittal. In the same year which 
saw the impeach mont of arron Hasting, 
nolitica were thrown into confusion by 
iho illness of the king. Pitt’s Kogemy 
Bill was vehemently attacked by the Opposi- 
tion and by no member of it more bitterly 
than by Burke. The king’s unexpected re- 
covery, however, rendered all the prepara- 
tions' of the Opposition unnecessary, and 
-riive Pitt a further lease of otlioe. In the 
following year the outbreak of the French 
Ilevolution was the lieginning of the lust act 
in Burke’s career. For the rcinamder of his 
life his thoughts continued to be centred on 
France. Ui-s passionate lovo of order and 
reverence for tho past prevented him from 
4 'vor sharing in tho generous enthusiasm 
which the earlier efforts of tho French people 
awakened in Fox, Wordsworth, and Coleridge. 
Ho distrusted the Parisians, ami foresaw too 
.surely that the popular outbreak would end 
in something very different from liberty. It 
was not, however, till Feb., 1790, that Burke, 
in the House of Commons, openly avowed his 
horror of the principles that were being 
worked out in Paris. His avowal was 
rf'oucbod in such terms that it occasioned a 
bi-cacb of his long-standing friendship with 
Fox. In the next month the broach had so far 
widened that Burke deserted Fox on a motion 
for tho repeal of the Test and Corporation Acts 
which he himself had suggested. At length, 
in November, appeared the Rcjlectious on the 
French Revolution. Its success was wonderful, 
and it did much to alienate the majority of 
Englishmen from all symixilhy with the 
Hevolution. In the course of tho next year 
Burke finally renounced his connection wdth 
Fox. In August he published his Appeal 
from the AVw to the Old JVhigs. Ho continued 
in Parliament to storm against tho murderous 
atheists in France, and their advocates on 
this side of the Channel. In 1794 he lost his 
brother and his only son, and he never re- 


covered from the blow. In the same year ho 
retired from Parliament, but he still 
Fi-anco with the same unmiti^Ued 
«ion He found time, nevertheless, to give to 
the world his sound views on the corn trade 
in his Thoughts and Details on 
1796 he wrote his Letter to a able Lotd a 
scathing answer to some objections ruiscdbj 
the Duke of Bedford to the pension which 
Pitt had generously bestowed. In the ^e 
voar appeared the first two 

(tde A-acc, brilliant specimens of Burke s 
most gorgeous rhetoric, in which he pi-otestod 
against any peace with the national go\ern- 
im-iit of France. His "ork, however was 
ended and he died at Beaconsfield on the 9th 
of July. 1797. It is impossible withm our 
limit.s ' to give any adequate estimate of 
liuike's character and genius. Wo may per- 
haps be permitted to quote the words of 
a ^competent critic (Mr. John Morloj) . 
“Thore have been more importjint abitesnien. 
for he was never tried by a position of 
supreme responsibility. There have been 
many moi-e ott'ectivc orators, for lack of 
imaginative suppleness 

penetrating to the inner mind of his hearers. 

There have been many subtler, more 
original, and more systematic thinkers about 
the conditions of tho social union. But no 
one that ever lived used the general ideas of 
the thinker more successfully to judge 
particular problems of the statesman. No 
one has ever come so close to the details ot 
practical politics, and at tho same time re- 
membered that those can only bo underetood 
and only dealt with by the aid of tho broad 
conceptions of poUtical philosophy* 

Tho best edition o( Burke’s iroi fc* is that by 
RoBors. 18S4. The staudnrl biography is bit 
J. Prior’s Life; and there are more recent 
memoirs by McKuight. B'sse}. and McCormick. 
S« also John Morlcy. £d>ri«nd ‘ 

i/i*toric«l Shidy ; and Uie article in the 
cloisfdia BritoHmeo (umth ed.), by ^be st^e 
writer. Also. Hazlitt, Political Bwayi and ilo- 
qunicc of the Brit. Sennte; Robertson. bectHVM 
JaBinkc; E.J. Payne. Select « o**" fXm 

excellent iutixxluctory essays; Rockiitahnm 
iTenioiVe; Bed/ord Poper* ; Jesse, Georje III-, 
Stanhope. Life of Pitt, and Hist. ^ ^ 


Borleiirli, or Borghley, William 
Cecil, Lowd (6. 1520. d. l.>98),bom at Bourne 
in Lincolnshire, was the son of Roliert Cecil, 
blaster of the Robes to Henr>’ VIII., who 
educated him for the law'. Hav-ing married 
the sister of Sir John Cheke, ho became \nii~ 
mate with the Protector Somerset, his friend- 
ship being increased by his second marriage 
with the daughter of Sir Anthony Cooke, the 
tutor of Edward VI. In 1547 ho accompam^ 
the Protector on hia expedition to Scotland, 
and in the following year became Secretary 
of State. On the fall of tho Protector, he 
was imprisoned for a short time, but speedily 
restorea to favour, and throughout tho reiRQ 
of Edward VI. continued to perform the 
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duties of Secretary of State. Though no 
favourer of Northumberland's scheme for 
altering the succession, he was at length 
induced to sign “the de\ice“ as a witness: 
and at this most critical period of his career 
managed to avoid the displeasure of JIary; 
he conformed to the Catholic religion, and 
became very friendly with Pole. Before 

Mary’s death, Cecil entered into correspond- 
ence with the Princess Elizabeth, on whose 
accession ho found himself at once in high 
favour at court; ho was immediately ap- 
pointed Secretary of Steto, and for forty 
years enjoyed the entire confidence of the 
queen, to whom he was “the oracle she con- 
sulted on every emergency, and whose 
answers she generally obeyed." During 

almost the whole of Elizabe'th’s reign, Sir 
William Cecil may be said to have pmctically 
directed the affairs of the nation ; though on 
one or two occasions, disgusted at the treat- 
ment he received from his bitter enemies, the 
courtiers, chief of whom w’as Leicester, he 
was on the point of retiring altogether from 
public life. In 1560 he went to Scotland, as 
Commissioner, to end the war, and on his 
return counteracted the proCTcss which the 
Spanish ambassador, De Quadra, had made in 
his absence, by strongly advocating an alliance 
with the lluguenot leaders. In spite of his 
anti-Spanish policy, Cecil was no favourite 
with the people ; and the court party, headed 
by Leicester, whose marriage with the queen 
he strenuously opposed, strove hard to w'ork 
his ruin. The perfection to which he brought 
his system of espionage, by which evei^' plot 
ag;ainst the queen was known to her ministers 
almost as soon as it was hatched, undoubtedly, 
on more than one occasion, saved Elizabeth 
from assassination and the country from an 
internal war, though it provoked against 
Cecil the wrath of men like Arundel and 
Norfolk, whose aims he thwarted. His great 
scheme was the formation of a Protestant con- 
federacy, to consist of England, Sweden, Den- 
mark, the German princes, the Scotch Protes- 
tants, and the Calvinists in France and Fhm- 
ders, against the Catholic powers ; his great 
stumbling-block was the Queen of Scots, 
whose execution he did not cease to advise as 
absolutely necessary for the safety of the 
queen and of the realm. More than once 
was the assassin’s dagger directed against 
Cecil himself, and in 1572 the plot of Bemey 
and Mather might have been successful but 
for the minister’s spies. The great blot on 
his character and on his administration is the 
persecution of the Catholics for practiring the 
rites and ceremonies of their religion, to 
which Cecil, and even Elizabeth herself, had 
not scrupled to conform in the time of their 
need.. To his economical spirit, too, may be 
ascribed that unprepared state of the arsenals 
and the navy which so materially increased 
the danger to bo apprehended from the Ar- 
mada. Tho history of Cecil, who in 1571 had 


been treated Lord Burleigh, fmin the acces- 
sion of Eliztibeth to bis death, August 4, 150H. 
is the history of Englaud, so closely is lii.s 
name identified with the whole current of the 
foreign and domestic policy of tho reign. M'* 
can hardly, perhaps, claim to be called a great 
man; but he was an adroit, skilful, an«l sen- 
sible stetesmun, of tried judgment, untiring 
j)ei'severanco and application, and boundless 
industry in mastering details. 

The BuijfWe.ij P<ij>ers, e'l. \*y Murdiu, l/'it*; 
ileinoiyt, &c., by Ur. E. Nures (3 vols., 4to , 
1{S28— 31). For very ditfereiit estiiuutes of Bur- 
leigh see Froude, ifisf. o/ ; Liugnrd, ilitt. 
of E»g.; and Macaulay's well-known 
For eeueml authorities see Elizarktu. 

[F. S. P.] 

Burmese Wars, (l) Fik>t HniMKsr. 
War (1824 — 1826). At the time Clive laid thu 
foundation of the English Empire in India. 
Alonipra had established a great dominion 
on the other side of the Ganges. He united 
under his sway the kingdoms of Siam, I’cgu. 
Ava, and Araatn. Both nations e.xtonded 
their dominions until they became contermi- 
nous ; and the Burmese became so confident 
in their own success that they demanded of 
T.ord Hastings that he should surrender 
Chittagong, Dacca, and some other places, 
which they claimed as original dependencies 
of Aracan. His refusal, and the encroach- 
ments of the Burmese in seizing Cuchar, a 
district of Bengal, and a little island on tho 
coast of Chittagong, produced war. In JlniTh, 
1824, the English attacked and occupied Kan- 
goon at the mouth of the Imwaddi. From 
then to December tho Burmese again and 
again assaulted Rangoon, which had become 
the stronghold of the English. Stockade 
fighting continued till March, and then Sir 
Archibald Campbell found it possible to 
advance up the Iniwaddi to Prome, and 
found it deserted. The English remained 
there during the miny season. In November 
htstilities were renewed, and tho English 
gradually forced their way up to within forty- 
five miles of Ava, the capital. There at length, 
in February, 1826, the Treaty of Yandaboo 
was concluded, by which the Burmese ceded 
Assam, Aracan, and the coast south of Murte- 
ban, and gave up their claims to tue lower 
provinces. 

(2) Second Burmese War (1852). After 
tho Peace of Yandaboo, however, and espe- 
cially after a change of dynasty, which oc- 
curred in 1837, the English continued to bo 
treated with great insolence, and even out- 
rage, by tho court of Burmah. The successive 
residents were insulted, and tho traders were 
subject to perpetual extortion. In 1851 Com- 
modore Lambert, in the Fox, appeared, and to 
him the English residents in Itengoon com- 
plained. Communications were opened with 
the court of Ava, but without success, and 
thereupon Comm<^ore Lambert proceeded to 
blockade the port of Rangoon. Tho mailer 
was referred to the government, and, after three 


aiiplifutionfi had born made in vain for 
rrdrcss, I>ord l)alhousi(^ (12th htbruary, 1852) 
<U-UiniiiiL-d on war. Two cxpoditiona were 
s< nt from BongJil and Madnis, and the Bengal 
rolnnm landed in the Kangoon Hiver on the 
Jnd Ai)ril. After pome stockade fighting the 
town of Martaban was captured, and on the 
11th April the siege of liangoon commenced. 
Oil the 14th the place was carried by storm. 
On the 17th ^lay, Bassein was aiptured. 
In September the army moved on Prome, 
wliich was captured 9th October. On the 
2nth December a proclamation was issued, 
with the consent of the Directors, annexing 
I’egu. A treaty of peace was dnifled, but 
the commissionei-8 could not come to terms. 
I’lie war therefore ended without any treaty 
being concluded. In 1867 a treaty was con- 
cluded by which British vessels were al- 
lowed to navigate Burmese waters. In the 
autumn of 1885 the oppressive conduct of 
King Theebaw towards British merchants 
and tniders kd to a war. A force of nearly 
15.000 im n under Gencntl I’rendergast was 
sent up the Irniwaddy, and entered Man- 
d-alay on November 28. Theebaw was de- 
posed, and on Jan. 1, 1886, the whole of 
rpper Burmah was annexed to the British 
Kmpire. The dacoit bands were gradually 
exterminatetl, and the country has since been 
steailily (juietiiig down. In the summer of 
1S8G a convention was signed with China, by 
wliiih the transfer of the country to Great 
Britain was recognised. 

Mill, Uiat . 0 / India ; SiiotlRTass, M'ar, 

1827 ; Yule, h'arratico o/ the Mifsieu te Ai-a, 1658 ; 
McMahon, The Karens, 1876 ; Coloquhouu, .Across 
Cbryse, 1883, 

Burned Candlemas was a name be- 
stowtid by the Scots on the spring of 1355 — 6, 
at which time Edward III. completely ravaged 
East Lothian. 

Burnell) Robeut (</. 1292), was one of 
b'dward I. 's great ministers. In 1265 he was 
Secretary to Prince Edward, and soon after 
the accession of that king was raised to tho 
Chancellorship. He was a great Lawyer, and 
assisted the king in his It'gal and constitu- 
tional reforms. From 1274 to his death ho 
was pnictically Prime Minister, and it was at 
his manor-house at Acton Burnell, in Shrop- 
shire, that tho imporUmt statute Bf Merea- 
toribus \sa»s passed. Ho was an ecclesiastic, 
and in 1275 was made Bishop of Bath and 
Wells. “ As a statesman and a legislator,” 
8;iys Lord Campbell, “he is worthy of the 
highest commendation.” 

Campbell, L»rc« of Lord Chanccllorf. 

BomeS) Siu Alexander (^. 1803, <f. 1841), 
when a young oflBcer in the Bombay army, 
was selected by Sir John Malcolm, in 1830, to 
bake charge of a mission to Runjeet Singh, 
which was to proceed up the Indus, and at 
the same time make an attempt to establish 
friendly relations with the chiefs on its banka. 


He was badly received in Scinde, and it was 
only the energetic remonstrances of Colonel 
Pottinger, Resident at Cutch, which procured 
him means of tninsporting his convoy up tho 
Indus. Ho was well received by Kunjeet, 
and proceeded to Simla and submitted a 
report. He was directed to return to Bom- 
bay, through Afghanisbin, Balkh, and Bok- 
hani, and to explore and report. In 1837 
Capt. Bumes made his appearance at Cabul, 
where he unsuccessfully attempted to con- 
clude an alliance with Dost ilohammed. In 
1839 he accompanied the Afghan Expe- 
dition, and w’lts entrusted with the important 
task of concluding an alliance with Mehmb 
Khan, ruler of Beloochistan, which ho accom- 
jdished. In 1840 he was created a baronet, 
and was left in Cabul to succeed Sir W. Mac- 
naghten as envoy. In 1841 he was murdered 
in the Cabul massacre. [Afghan Wars.] 

Kaye, Inc! mu Officer$s 

Bumet, Gilhekt {b. 1643,^. 1715), Bishop 
of Salisbury, was bom at Edinburgh. Ho 
studied at Aberdeen, and visited England, 
France, and Holland. In 1665 he was 
ordained and presented to the living of Sj» 1- 
toun by the father of tho celebrated Fletcher 
of Saltoun, who himself became Burnet’s 
pupil. In 1668 ho was appointed Pro- 
fessor of Divinity at Glasgow, and became 
known to the Duke of Hamilton, a relation of 
whom he married. Ho incurred the resent- 
ment of Laudoixiale, by whom he was ac- 
cused of instigating the opposition to tho 
government, and thought it advisable to 
leave Scotland and to settle in London. In 
1675 he was appointed preacher at the Rolls 
Chapel. He became very popular as a 
preacher, and was well known at court. 
During the Popish Plot he made great efforts 
to save the victims of that delusion. In 1681 
he published tho first volume of his History of 
the liefotituftioHy and received the thanks of 
the zealously Protestant Commons for it. In 
1683 he accompanied Russell to the scaffold, 
and was examined by the Commons on tho 
charge of having written his dying speech. 
On the accession of James, he withdiow to 
the Continent, and after travelling for a year 
arrived at the Hague, whore he soon gained 
the confidence of William of Orange, and- 
succeeded in bringing about a reconciliation 
between the prince and his wife. Ho wroto 
numerous tracts directed against James, 
whoso bitter enmity he excited. Ho accom- 
panied William to England as his chaplain, 
and after the Revolution, was rewarded with 
the bishopric of Salisbury. He was a zealous 
advocate of the claims of Mary to a share of 
the throne. In religious politics he took the . 
unpopular latitudinariun side. While most 
^^gorou^ly opposed to granting any rights, 
to Catholics, he was in favour of toleration 
for Dissenters. Accordingly, he attempted,, 
with his friend Tillotson, to draw up a schenid 
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of reconciliation with the Presbyterians, and 
he supported Nottingham’s Comprehension 
Bill. In politics he was a thoroughgoing 
Whig. He proposed to insert the name of 
the Princess Sophia as secured in the Bill of 
Rights, but the clause was rejected by the 
Commons. He was therefore regarded by the 
adherents of the house of Brunswick as the 
chief supporter of their cause. He also claims 
to have inserted in the Bill of Rights the 
clause which forbids the sovereign to marry 
a Papist. In 1693 it was resolved by the 
Commons that a pastonil letter of his, in 
which he had spoken of England as being 
conquered by William, should be burnt by the 
hangman. On the death of Mary he wrote a 
warm eulogy on her character. In 1698 he 
was appointed tutor to the young Duke of 
Cfloucester, the heir to the throne, whoso 
education ho carefully superintended. In 1701 
his Jixpo$ition of the ThWtxj-nine Articles was 
censured in Convocation; and the same year 
an ineffectual attempt was made in the House 
of Commons to get him removed from his 
post about the young prince. Ho Wolently at- 
tacked the Occasional Conformity Bill in 1704. 
He was a staunch supporter of the Union 
with Scotland, and was chairman of the Com- 
mittee for considering the Articles in the 
Lords. His care for the welfare of the Church 
was shown by his scheme for the augmenta- 
tion of small li^'ings, which ultimately ri- 
pened into Queen Anne's Bounty. In the 
Sacheverell episode he enunciated the doctrines 
of tho Whigs in a speech against passive 
obedience. He upbraided Queen Anne with 
her* supposed design of settling the crown on 
the Pretender, and towards the close of his 
life vehemently opposed the Tory Peace of 
Utrc*cht. 

Tho History of the Tteformation of the Church 
of England is a valuable niece of historical 
comDOihtioD. despite its character of partU 
zansl^, Buroet'^s other important work is 
the History of His Oicn Tunc (1660—1713), 
published posthumously by bis son in 1724 — 
34. From fear of gisiag- offence the editor 
had suppressed many passages in the original 
Dianusctlpt : but the suppressed passages are 
^torod in tbe edition publish^ by Booth 
in 1823. The History is toe work of a violent 
Whig, distorted and discoloured by the author’s 
preiudices and partialities ; and it is written 
with singular wont of di^retion and self-com- 
mand. Still it is highly valuable as a copious 
contemporary record of events os they appear^ 
to one who had home a prominent shore in 
them. Burnet also wrote numerous polemical 
pamphlets, and seveitd other historical and 
literarT works, including The lA/s and Death of 
John. ^rl of Boehestsr, 1680; TTie Life of Sir 
Haitheio Hale, 16^; Memoirs of the Duxes o/ 
Hamilton, 1677; ond a translation of hlore’s 
Utopia, 1685. 

The best edition of the Hist, of the Beformation 
is that in 7 vols. by N. Focock, 1865 ; and of tbe 
Hist, of His Ovn Time, that of Oxford in 6 vols., 
1833. For an able criticism of the latter work 
see Guixot, Hotteesur Burnet / see also Oldmlron, 
Critical Hist, of Eng., 1724 ; and F. Nic 6 ron, 
meires. For Burnet’s life and character see the 
Idfe by Sir Tbos. Burnet prefixed to the first vol. 
of tho Hist, of His Own Time in the edition of 


17^; aud Birch, TiKofgoa; Macaulay, IlisL oj 
Eng,; Biographic Britannica; Wjoii, Bci^n oj 
Queen ^nne. [S. J. 1^.] 

Bnm’s HiU, J ['he Battle of (1847), was 
fought in Kathrland between a British forci: 
which was endeavouring to seize SandilH, the 
Kaffir chief, and the Kaffirs ; tho British 
were defeated. 


Bnrrard, Sik IIauky {b. 1755, d. 1813), en- 
tered the annv ejirlv in lifc.and first saw active 

V to 

sendee in the American War, being present 
at Camden, and under Lord Rawdon in South 
Carolina in 1781. In 1798 he distinguished 
himself in tho unfortunate expedition to 
Ostend. At Alkmaar ho was posted on tho 
left in command of the brigade of Guards, and 
rendered good service in supporting Aber- 
cromby's attack. In 1807, he went as second 
in command of the expedition to Copenhagen ; 
and on his return he was made a baronet. 
In tho following year lie was sent out with 
reinforcements to Portugal. Ho arrived just 
in time to find that Wellesley had defeated 
Junot at Vimiero and was arranging every- 
thing for a hot pursuit. Burnird at once 
forbade any further advance, and recalled tho 
troops to their positions. Tho results of 
this prohibition were disastrous, since they 
prevented AVelleslcy from totally destroying 
Junot’s army, and rendered the Convention 
of Cintra necessarv. A court of inquiry wa^s 
held, in which Sir Hairy was exonemted 
from all blame ; but popular indignation pre- 
vented him from ever being employed agJiin. 
Napier, a not too gentle critic, says that “ it 
is absurd to blame Sir H. Burnird for not 
adopting one of those prompt and daring 
conceptions that distinguish great generals 
only.”’ Wellesley himself acknowledged that 
Sir Harry Burrard had acted on fair militiiry 
grounds. 

Na|>ier, Pen. irnr; Rose, B 109 . Diet, 


Burrowes. Petbr {b. 1753, d. 1841), was 
m Irish politician. He began life as tutor 
to one of the Boresfords, and was offered a 
aeat in the Irish PKrliamont. but declined to 
become a mere placeman and to vote against 
his convictions. He prefeired to go to the 
bar, and soon became famous. In 1(83 no 
was a delegate to the great Volunteer Con- 
vention. Ho entered the Irish Parliament 
shortly before tho Union, and was one of tho 
many barristers who decUned to be bought 
over by Lord Castlereagb, bis fnend Charles 
Bushe, afterwards Solicitor-General, being 
another. When Lord Cornwallis was sent to 
Ireland as Lord-Lieutenant, Bunrowes pro- 
posed to his friends that ai. appeal should be 
made to tho Yeomanry to defeat the Union, but 
he was dissuaded from the step, much to his 
subsequent regret. His speecbM wero_ 
the best that were made on the anti-Union 
side. In 1811 he 

for the arrested delegates of tho Cathoho 
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Oonvpiition. fin<l won his cnso. Ho was a 
p irticiilarlv carnost man, and thoroughly in- 
coiriiptihle. 

Leoky, Lfadfru «/ PiiMic Opitiioa in Jrcland; 

Umttan, Ia/c i tmt^ of Grattnn^ 

BturtOHj (A. lo78» 161S), 

('hrk of tho Closft to rrince Chark-s, but 
aftor C'hailos's acrossion to the throne he was 
icinovpil. and for accusing I>aud of Popery 
was f()ihiiM"ti tho court. In 1637 ho wjis 
ac(”ise«l before the Star Chamber of writing 
ychismaticiil an<l libellous books against tho 
hic'varchv of the Church, and to the sc.an<Lil 
of tho government. For thi.s lie w.is sen- 
tenced to st.ind in the pillory, lose his oars, 
l)C fined i-i.OOO, and imprisoned for life. 
The first part of the sentence \v:i.s carried out, 
and he remained in jnison till 1640, when he 
was releas-d hy the Long I’arliament, the 
proceedings against him annulled, an<l £.>,000 
eoinp«-ns:ition given him. 

Burtou, donx Hill {f>. 1800, ISSl). horn 
at Aberdeen, .studied at Manseh.il Colh‘go, 
and became ;m advocate at the Scotch bar, 
1831, but devoted himsidf chietly to litera- 
ture. He beeaiiie Secretary to the Prison 
Iloanl of Scotland in 18.>4, Ilistoriognipher 
Hoy.il in 1867. ami a Commis-sioncr of Prisons 
in 1877- Hi? wrote Lives of Simon J^ord I.ovnt 
find Dnncan Fovhes of Ciilloden, 1847 : 

/ivts from Cviminnl Trials in Scotland, 18.)‘2; 
eevenil works on h'gal and general subjects ; 
A of Scotland to ICSS, 1867 ; -i //i'- 

(orif of Scotland from (he Llevolntion to 1745, 
1833; and .1 History of the Ileiyn of Queen 
Anne, 1880. Jlr. Ilurton’s IfMfor// of Scotland 
(issued in 8 vols., 1873) is a vcryable, careful, 
and accurate work, and is one of the beet 
general Scottish histories which have appeared 
in recent times. 

A memoir of Mr. Burton is prefixeil to his 

work, [he JJo(it;fiunfcr (new cd., 188 'J|. 

Bury St. Edmunds, in Suffolk, was 
probably a Honvin settlement of some im- 
portance. Previous to tho ninth century it was 
known as Beodric’s-worthc. It derived its 
Tuodorn name from St. Edmund. King of tho 
East Angles, who was taken jirisoner here by 
the Danes in 870, bound to a tree, and shot 
to death with arrows. In his honour an 
abbey was founded hero which became 
famous in monastic history, and is now a 
ruin of great interest. It was one of tho most 
celebrated IJencdictino foundations in Eng- 
land, and at the Dissolution was found to be 
possessed of enormous wealth. In 1214 a 
great meeting of tho barons took place at 
Bury, when they swore solemnly to compel 
King John to grant a charter. It was one of 
the centres of the Peasants’ revolt of 1381. 
Frequent Parliaments were held here, tho 
most famous in 1446, at which Duke Hum- 
phrey of Gloucester was arrested. 

R. Tates. Uittory of St. Bilmicndsbiiry, 1S05. 


Busaco, The Battle of (Sept. 27, 1810), 
secured Wellington’s retreat to the lines 
which he had prepared on Torres Vedras. 
He had taken up a strong position on the 
I Busaco range of hills, with a very steep 
I front. On the 2l>th, in the early dawn, 

] Massena ordered the English position to be 
' a.ssjiulted in the centre, where the as- 
cent was easiest. Pieton was in command ; 
and hero tho French assault was so rapid 
and determined that after driving back 
the skirmishers they gained the crest of 
the hill, and throw the third division into 
confusion. At that moment General Leith, 
who was on Picton’s right, seeing tho 
danger, moved up a brigade to his assistance ; 
and tho French were driven over tho hillside. 
Meantime Noy, on the French right, had led 
his men over more difHcult ground, but with 
equal gallantry attacked Cranfnrd, who coin- 
manded on the extreme left of tho allied line. 
When tho French wore on the point of caiTV- 
ing the position, Craufurd launched against 
them a reserve of 1,800 men, whoso onslaught 
it was impossible to withstand, and tho 
second assault of tho French failed. It was 
clearly impossible to take this strong post' 
by assault ; and Massena, in the evening, 
liastily began to execute a Hanking march 
round the hills on the loft of tho allied 
forces. Wellington perceived the movement 
only just in time, anil ordered a retreat to 
meet it. The allied troops were in great 
danger on several occasions ; but tho disorder 
and confusion of the French army rendered 
its movements slow, and saved (he allies from 
dofi^at. As it was, they were worated . in 
several skiimishes with French scouting 
jKirtios, and the negligence of Craufurd at tho 
last moment imperilled tho safety of the 
allied army ; but at length Wellington hud 
tho satisfaction of having all his forces en- 
sconced behind the lines of Torres Vedras. 

Napier, Pcninstilar War, book xi., chaps. 7 nud 8. 

Bassy-Castelnaa, Chakles Joseph, 
Mahouis ok {b. 1718, rf. 1785), a distinguished 
French officer, was Duploix’s able lieutenant, 
and was mainly instrumental in maintaining 
French influence in the Deccan and Carnatic. 
In 1748 (Oct. 1") he caused the English to 
raise the siege of Pondichorry. On tho arrival 
of I>aUy in India, Bussy found himself subor- 
dinate to that officer, who rendered his plans 
ineffectual. Bus,sy was taken prisoner at 
Wandewash and conveyed to England, but at 
the trial of Lally he was released on parole 
and allowed to return to Franco to clear 
himself. He wrote a Memotre contre M. de 
Lally ^ Paris, 1766. 

Set the Proems de Latty in Voltaire *8 Works, 

Bate, John Stuart, 3rd Earl of (A. 1713, 
(1. 1792), son of James, second earl, married, 
in 1736, Mary, daughter of the celebrated 
l^dy Wortley Montague, in whose 

right he inherited a large fortune. In early 
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life he became by accident acquainted with 
Frederic, Prince of Wales, and soon acquired 
great influence over him, though it is difficult 
to see what were the charms which endeared 
him to the prince, since he is described as 
“ cold and unconciliating in his manners, 
proud and sensitive in his nature, solemn and 
sententious in his discourse.” During the later 
years of George II. he had remained atUiched to 
the court of the widowed Princess of Wales ; 
and scandal attributed to their relations a 
character which there is no real evidence to 
show that they possessed. But no sooner was 
George III. seated on the throne than Bute took 
advantage of his ascendency over the young 
king to come to the front in jKilitics. After 
the dissolution of Parliament early in 1761, he 
became one of the Secretaries of State as the 
colleague of Pitt, to whom he was warmly 
opposed on the question of the Continental 
war. Pitt resigned in October, leaving Bute 
supreme. The discovery of the Family Com- 
pact between France and Si)ain, which Pitt 
had suspected, led to a necessary rupture with 
Spain ; but Bute was none the less resolved to 
come to terms with France and to desert 
Germany, and to reverse the policy of his pre- 
decessors. On Nov. 3, 1762, the preliminaries 
were signed at Fontainebleau, and peace was 
definitely concluded in the following February. 
But the ministry was unpopular ; and this 
unpopularity gradually developed into a 
fierce hatred, which amused itself in burn- 
ing the Prime Minister in effigy in almost 
every public place. This e.xtreme feeling 
can scarcely be said to have been justified 
Bute’s public measures ; and two, at 
uny rate, of his chief sins in the popular 
view are well set forth by a contem- 
ponirj’ writer, who says that ho was 
utterly “ unfit to bo Prime Minister of 
England, because he was (1) a Scotchman, 
(2) the king’s friend, (3) an honest man.” 
In April, 1763, ho had to yield to the storm 
of indignation which he had aroused; and 
he never afterwards filled any prominent 
office in the State. But he retained his 
wfluence over the king, and was all-power- 
W in the Closet, until George Gren\'ille, 
after the failure of Bute's attempted in- 
trigues with Pitt, insisted on his complete 
dismissal from the court as a condition of his 
own return to power. From this time for- 
ward, there is little evidence that Bute had 
any l^nd in the politics of the day, though 
his withdrawal could not remove the suspicion 
of his secret influence at the back of the 
throne. During the last twenty-five years of 
his life he lived in almost complete retirement 
at Christchurch, in Hampshire, in the midst 
of his family. 

Walpole, 3I«moir$ of fTw Brign of George IIL ; 
^boniarte, Roclctnghom and Hi* Cemtem-porariee; 
Jeese, Qtorge S^ltoyh ond His Contemporariee, 
and Oeo^e IJI. ; LeiUre of Junius ; Macaulay’s 
second Essay on Chathanu 
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Butler, The Family of, was founded in 
Ireland by Theobald Gualtier or Walter (a 
brother of Hubert Walter, Archbisho]) of 
Canterbury and Chancellor of England), who 
received gnints of land in Leinster from 
Henry II., together with the hereditarj' oflico 
of Pincerna, or Butler, to the Kings of 
England. The Butler himily did not play 
a very prominent part in Irish liistory until 
the beginning of the fourteenth century, 
when Edmond le Boteler was created Earl of 
Carrick for his c.xertions against Edsvanl 
Bruce and the Scot.'. Fi-om him spning two 
lines, tho.se of the Earls of Ormonde and tho 
Earls of Carrick. The earldom of Ormonde 
was created in 1328, and James, the second 
earl, who married Eleanor, daughter of Hum- 
phrey Bohun, Earl of Esse.x and first cousin of 
Edward II., raised the family to a position of 
equality with the Burkes and the Fitzgeralds. 
The Butlers were powerful chiefly in the Pale, 
and though they adopted some Irish customs, 
yet, on the whole, they were faithful to their 
English origin. They almost alone, in oppo- 
sition to the Fitzgemlds, supported the house 
of Lancaster and the English connection. 
Kilkenny and part of Tipperary formed their 
Palatinate, and they stood next in power to tlie 
Fitzgenilds. The title of Ossory w.as crcjited iu 
1 527, when Pierce Butler consented to resign the 
title of Ormonde to Thomas Boleyn, Viscount 
Kochfort, but the latter honour was restored 
to him after the execution of Roclifort. The 
Butlei-s joined the Desmonds in tho Munster 
insurrection of 1569. They played an im- 
portant part in English history during thb 
seventeenth century ; they were now Pro- 
testants, and, though Irish in sympathy, 
thoroughly Royalist in their views, andanxious 
to keep up the English connection. James, 
Duke of Ormonde, who was created marquis 
in 1642 and duke in 1661, commanded tho 
Royalist troops for the suppression of the 
Irish rebellion, and after the Restoration, 
was governor of the country. His son 
Ossory died in the service of William of 
Orange. James, the second duke, was one of 
the staunchest suppHDrters of tho old Pretender; 
in consequence of his intrigues during the 
last years of the reign of Queen Anne, his 
honouTR were extinguished and his immense 
estates forfeited (1716). His brother and 
heir, Cffiarles, was created Baron Butler of 
Weston, Hunts. 

Butler, Samuel (5. 1612, d. 1680), is the 
author of dne of tho greatest political satires in 
tho English language. The early years of his 
life are obscure, but he is said to have been at 
one time employed by Seldon as an amanu^- 
sis, and to have been recommended by him 
to the Countess of Kent. He subsequently 
entered the seouce of Sir Samuel Luke, 
a rigid Presbyterian, where be had the op- 
portunity of observing the various traits of 
bigotry and absurdity which he subsequently 
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wove into llu<hhra$. This work was pub- 
lished in three parts; the li«t in 1GG3, the 
second in 1004. and the tliird in 1078. Ihe 
woik is a Kitire on the Independents and 
rresbyteriau.s, and is of considerable his- 
toricai interest as giving a striking picture 
of many of their peculiarities. Its abounding 
wit, and the extraordinsiry copiousness and 
variety of diction displayed in the dialogues, 
as well ns the genuine humour of some 
of the comic situations, have made it one 
of the most popular of political satires, 
lliitler was the author of a siUire on the 
Koyal Society, The Elephant in (he Moon ; a 
colicction of *67//7rnc/tT«, and some other works. 
He seems to have gsiincd little or no solid 
reward from the <ourt, and is said to have 
died in the e.xtremest poverty in London. 
In 1721 a c<notaph was erected to his 
memory in ^Vestminst''r Abbey which pro- 
voked from Samuel Wesley a well-known 
cpiginm. 

An e<lition of Hudibra* with copious nnd 

iiscful explanations of allusious, 4c., is that of 

Groy, Loud., 1744. 

Butt, Isaac (A. 1813, d. 1879), the son of 
an Irish Protestant clergyman, educated at 
Trinity College, Dublin, m 1835, was made 
Professor of Political Economy the following 
year. In 1838 he was called to the Irish bar 
iind beg-an to take an active part in politics 
on the Con.sen-ative side. He was a strenuous 
opponent of O’Connell. In 1844 he was made a 
<iueen's Counsel, and in 1848 defended Smith 
O’Urien. From 18.>2 to I860 ho sat in Par- 
liament as member for Youghal, but did not 
distinguish hinuself. In 1871 he was elected 
as Homo Itule member for Limerick, and 
assumed the leadership of the now party, 
and in 1872 founded the Home Rule League, 
But he was opposed by the more extreme and 
violent section of his party, and by the end 
of his life he had little authority left in the 
Home Rule ranks. 

Buzar, The Battle of (Oct. 23, 1764), 
was fought between the English, commanded 
by Mnior Munro, and the army of the Vizier 
of Oude. The latter was completely routed, 
and obliged to abandon his camp, with all its 
stores and 130 pieces of cannon. This victor)* 
was scarcely less important than that of 
Plassey. It demolished the power of the 
Vizier Sujah-Dowlah, the only chief of im- 
portance in the north, and made the English 
masters of the valley of the Ganges. 

Buztou, SiH Thomas Fowell (A. 1786, 
d. 1845), a member of the brewing firm of 
Truman, Hanbury, and Co., in 1816 esta- 
blished a well-organised system of relief for 
the poor in Spitalfields, and soon after 
examined the state of the prisons, in which 
he was aided by his sister-in-law, Mrs. Fry. 
He wrote a pamphlet exposing the horrors of 
the prison system, which excited great atten- 


tion. He now stood for Weymouth, and 
was triumphsuitly returned. He^continued 
to represoot this borouffh till 1837, when ho 
was defeated by Mr. Yilliers. In ParUamont 
he proved himself an important ally of Mack- 
intosh on the question of the Amelioration 
of the Criminal Code. In 1823 he brought 
forward a resolution “that slavery, being 
repugnant to the Christian Religion and 
the British Constitution, ought to be abolished 
at the earliest period compatible with the 
safety of all concerned.'’ It w'as not, how- 
ever, till 1831 that the principle of eman- 
cipation was conceded, chiefly owing to 
Mr. Buxton’s efforts, and in 1833 govern- 
ment introduced a measure of emancipation. 
Mr. Buxton did not, however, relax his 
efforts, but laboured to effect the abolition 
of the system of apprenticeship which was 
still sanctioned by the law. In 1837, on 
his defeat at Wevmouth, he quitted Par- 
liamentary life; and in 1839 ho published 
The Slave Trade and its Ecmedy, in wluch 
he proposed the colonisation of Africa. 
An expetlition with this object was sent 
to the Niger, but it proved a complete 
failure. In 1840 Mr. Buxton was created a 
baronet. 

Bye Plot, The (1003), was sot on foot 
by a Roman Catholic priest named Watson, 
and was joined by ardent Catholics like Sir 
Griffin Markham and Anthony Coploy, as 
well as by Puribins like Lord Grey of Wilton 
and George Brooke, who were discontented 
with the i>olicy of James I. Their plan seems 
to have been to secure the person of tho king, 
compel him to dismiss his ministers, and to 
gnint toleration to Catholics and I^iritans. 
Many were inveigled into joining on tho 
pretence that the meeting was merely for the 
presentation of a petition in favour of general 
toleration. The scheme was badly arranged, 
no definite plan had been agreed upon, and it 
proved a complete failure. It is certain that 
the Bye Plot had no connection with the Main 
or Raleigh’s Plot, with which, however, Cecil 
and the other ministers managed to mix it up 
in popular belief. Watson was executed, 
Markham reprieved on tho scaffold, Grey 
imprisoned in the Tower, and Copley banished. 

S. B. Gardiner, Hut. of Eng.t vol. i. 

Byng, Sir Georoe. [Toriunotox, Vis- 
count.] 

Byng, John, Admiral (A. 1704, rf. 1767), was 
the fourth son of Lord Torrington, and 
served at sea under his father. In 1766 he 
was sent out with a fleet of ten ships of war, 
poorly manned and in bad condition, with 
orders to relieve Minorca in case of attack. 
Only three days afterwards the French fleet 
attacked the castle of St. Philip in that 
island. Byng arrived off St. Philip on May 
19th, and tried in, vain to communicate with 
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the governor. On the following day the 
engagement took place. Itear -Admiral West 
on the right attacked the enemy with vigour, 
and drove them back ; but Bjug held aloof, 
and the action was indecisive. After a 
council of war, he sailed off to Gibraltar 
and left Minorca to its fate. B^mg was 
brought home under arrest, and tried by 
courUmartial. His judges acquitted him of 
treacher}’ and cowardice, but it was decided 
that he had not done his utmost to relieve 
St. Philip, or to defeat the French fleet. 
He was recommended to mercy. Pitt in 
vain tried to induce the king to pardon 
him. Byng was shot at his own request 
on the quarter-deck of his ship in Ports- 
mouth Harbour ; he met his fate with great 
courage. Voltaire, who had tried to help 
him by sending him a laudatory letter of tho 
Duke of Richelieu, says that he was sLiin 
“ i)our encourager les autres.” It is probably 
true that Byng bad not done as much as he 
might have done for the relief of J^Iinorca. 
But there can be no question as to the harsh- 
ness and injustice of applying tho severe 
penalties prescribed by the twelfth article of 
tho naval code in the case of an officer who was 
rightly acquitted of treacher}' and cowardice. 
Though Byng was perfectly honest and 
sufficiently brave, it may, however, be con- 
ceded that he was w’anting in capacity. “ Ho 
tremblcHl not at danger, but, like many other 
w’oak men in high places, he did tremble at 
responsibility.*' [Minorca.] 

XHJndon GasetU, 1756 — 57 ; Stanhope, Hist, of 
England. 

Byron, John, Ijord (rf. 1652), was tho 
eldest son of Sir John B}Ton. Ho was 
one of Charles I.’s personal attendants, and 
was by. him made Lieutenant of the Tower 
in 1641. As he w’as strongly attached to tho 
royal cause, the Parliament was anxious to 
get rid of him, and, in 1642, the king con- 
sented to appoint Sir John Conyers in his 
place. On the outbreak of the war, B}rron 
raised a troop for the king, and at the battle 
of Edgehill was in command of the resen'e. 
He showed great bravery at Roundaway Down 
and Newbury, and, in 1643, was created a 
peer, and shortly afterwards Governor of 
Che^er, where he sustained a long siege, capi- 
tulating only when all the pro'isions were 
exhaust^. He was subsequently appointed 
Governor to tho Duke of York. He took 
part in the seennd Civil War, and on the 
failure of the Royalists returned to his charge 
of the Duke of Xork, and died at Paris. 

Wbitelocke, UtmoriaU. 

c 

Cabs^ The (1667 — 1673), was the 
name given to the ministry formed in the 
reign of Charles XL , after the fallof Clarendon. 


The word “ Cabal ” had been used previouslv 
to denote a secret Committee or Calhrift. 
and answers to the ‘“Junto” of a somewhiit 
later date. [Cabinet.] It hitj)pened, how- 
ever, rather curiously that tho initials of th.- 
statesmen who formed this administnition 
spelt the word “Cabal.” These ministers wen 
Clifford, Arlington, Buckingliatn, Asbley- 
Cooper (Lord Shaftesbury), and Hauderdulo, 
“They agreed,” says Itanke, “ in wishing to 
strengthen the royal prerogative by moderat- 
ing the uniformity laws with the help of 
France, and during the excitement caused by 
a foreign war ; but, otherwisti, they wen- 
attached to widely different principles. 
Lauderdale was a Presbyterian; Ashley 
Cooper, a philosopher ; Buckingham, if he 
held any opinion at all, an independent ; 
Arlington, a moderate Catholic ; Clifford, a 
zealous one.” At first, in foreign policy, a 
new departure was taken by the formation of 
the Triple Alliance (q.v.), which compelled 
Louis to desist from his schemes of aggression 
in the Spanish Netherlands. But this line of 
policy was not long pursued. "War with the 
Dutch and alliance with France followed, 
with the infamous Treaty of Dover (1672). 
Money was obtained by seizing that which 
had been deposited for security in tho Ex- 
chequer, while Parliament, which might 
have proved obstructive, was prorogued. A 
Declaration of Indulgence, granting liberty 
of worship to all sects, was issued. But tho 
wjir ended in failure, and the Declaration 
was received with great suspicion even by 
the Dissenters. The Treasury, was empty, 
and in 1673 Parliament had to be summoned 
to grant supplies. Charles was compelled to 
wi^draw tho Declaration, and to assent to 
the Test Act, w-hich, by excluding all 
Catholics from office, obliged Clifford and 
Arlington to resign, and put an end to tho 
Cabal Ministry. 

Ranke, Hist, of Eng., iu. 515 ; Slacaulaj, Hut. 

Cabinet, The, although familiar by 
name to every one as the most powerful 
body in the Executive Government of the 
State, is, properly speaking, unknown to 
the Constitution. Theoretically, the Cabinet 
is onl}r an irregular Committee of tho Privy t 
Council. By the theor}* of tho Constitution, I 
the Privy Council is the proper body to* 
advise the sovereira ; yet the members of 
the Privy Council do not attend unless thoy 
are specially summoned, and they have only 
formal business to transact. (Pig.. Cabinet 1 
Council took its rise under the Tudors, but 
was then only a small irregular body, con- 
sisting of the members of the Privy Council, 
whom the sovereign chose from time to time 
to consult. AftOT the Restoration, when the 
distinction between tho ordinary Council and 
the Privy Council had ceased to exist, and 
when all members of the Council were sworn 
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as Privy Councillors, the Privy Council be- 
<aine unwieldy from its n\imbcrs. Charles II. 
comi>lained that the great uuml>cr of the 
Council made it unfit for the secrecy and 
despatch which are necessary in great affairs. 
He formed a select CommittcM? of the Council, 
called the Cabal or Cabinet, which deliberated 
on all matters of business before they were 
submitted to the larger CounciL This method 
of government was ver)’ unpopular— partly 
from the character of the ministers who 
composed the Cabinet, and partly from the 
imjierfect undersUinding of the doctrine of 
ministerial responsibility. In 1679 an at- 
tempt was made by Sir William Temple to 
restore the Privy Council to its former 
position. Its numbers were to be reduced 
from fifty to thirty, of whom Hfteen were to 
bo the chief ollicers of State, and the rest 
made up of ti n Lords and fiy© Commoners. 
The joint income of the Council was not to 
b<‘ less than X:}00,000, which was thought to 
be nearly eipial to the estimated income of 
the House <»f Commons. Charles promised 
that lie would be governed by the advice of 
this Council, but ho continued' to consult his 
Cabinet as before. The Cabinet assumed 
more definite duties under William III., who 
also introduced his principal mini.Kters into 
Parliament. At the same time, the king 
chose his Cabinet from the two great parlies, 
until, in 169.1, ho formed a Ministry ex- 
clusively of Whigs, called the ” Junto.’* The 
accession of George I. made a great difference 
in the position of the Cabinet, because thy 
king, not understanding English, cciised to 
attend its meetings. Both ho and his svic- 
tessor, George II., cared more for the affairs 
of Hanover than for those of England. Under 
their reigns, the fabric of constitutional 
government was consolidated, although the 
Tories, in consequence of the remains of Jaco- 
bite sympathies among them, wore excluded 
from power. George III., on his accession, 
determined to free himself from the domina- 
tion of the Uevolution Whigs. He did not, 
however, give up Cabinet government, 
although ho was accused of consulting “ an 
interior Cabinet ” other than his responsible 
advisers. It w'us not till the accession of 
Pitt to office, in 1783, that the Prime Minister 
assumed the authority with which we are 
familiar. As Mr. Tniill siivs {Central C?oter//- 
inciit, p. 20), there are three ways in which 
Cabinet government has been matured and 
strengthened during the last hundred years, 
viz. : 1. Political Unanimity — the principle 
that a Cabinet should be formed on some defi- 
nite basis of political opinion, or, in the case of 
a coalition, of agreement on certain specified 
points. 2. Unity of Kesponsibility — that is, 
that the members of a Cabinet should stand 
or fall together ; the first insUtneo of this 
dates from 1782. 3. Concert in Action — 

that the Cabinet should not consist of a 
number of units, each governing his own 


dejvirtment independently of the rest, but of 
a body of men acting in concert for the 
common welfare. In theory, the choice of 
the Cabinet belongs to the crown, but in 
pmctice it is in the hands of the Prime 
Minister, and even he has no absolute choice in 
the matter. As ilr. Bagehot says {Muglisk 

14 ), “Between the compulsory 
list, which he must take, and the impossible 
list that he ainnot bike, a Prime Minister’s 
independent choice in the formation of a 
Cabinet is not very large : it extends rather 
to the division of the Cabinet offices than to 
the choice of Cabinet Ministers. Parliament 
and the nation have pretty well settled who 
shall have the first places." The numbers of 
the Cabinet generally vary from twelve to 
fifteen. The following Jlinisters have usually 
been members of it — The First Lord of the 
Treasury, the Lord Chancellor, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, the President of the 
Council, the Lord Privy Seal, the Home, the 
Foreign, and the Colonial Secretaries, the 
First Lord of the Admiralty, the Secretaries 
for India and for War, the President of the 
Board of Trade, and the Chancellor of tho 
Duchy of I>{incaster. The Postmaster- 
General, the Chief Secretary for Ireland, the 
President of tho Local Government Board, 
are sometimes members, and sometimes not. 
The meetings of the Cabinet are secret, no 
minutes of proceedings are taken, and what 
passes may not be di^nilgcd. 

Altiheus Todd, Pnrlwm^tary Govcniment m 
Pnyfnnd, 1867 ; W. Basrehot. The Engli»ti Con- 
stitution; the Constitutiooal Histories of 
Hollam oud May ; H. D. Traill, Control Govern- 
ment; Sir R Peel’s Memoir*; oud the politi- 
cal histories of the seveDteeutb, ci^teeuth, 
and nineteenth centuries — t.g., those of 
Mneaulay, Lord Stauhope, Massey, and Spencer 
NYalpole. [O.B.] 

CaBot, John (d. 1499), was a natural- 
ised Venetian, prol>ably of Genoese birth, 
who settled at Bristol in tho reign of 
Henry VI. In 1497, having obtained a 
patent from the king for tho discovery of 
unknown lands, he set sail from Bristol, with 
his son, in order to discover the North-West 
Passage to India. In the course of tho 
I voyage, they di.scovered Nova Scotia, New- 
foundland, and Florida. John Cabot thus de- 
serves the honour of discovering the mainland 
of America, which ho reached June 24th, 1497, 
a year before Columbus. 

Cabot, Seuastian {b. 1474, d. circa 1657), 
was the son of John Cabot. In 1497 he accom- 
panied his father on his great voyage, in the 
course of which the adventurers visited Nova 
Scotia, Newfoundland, Labrador, and Florida, 
In 1512 Ferdinand the Catholic induced Cabot 
to enter the service of Spain ; but on the death 
of tho king, in 1516, he returned to England, 
and in the following year made another 
attempt to discover the North-West Passage, 
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visiting Hudson’s Bay. In 1525 he sailed on 
a voyage in the interests of Spain, and dis- 
covered St. Salvador and the River Plate, 
returning to Europe in 1531. In 1548 he 
again settled in England, and received a 
pension from Edward VI., with the title of 
“ Grand Pilot of England.” In 1553 he did 
good service to English commerce by being 
instrumental in establishing the trade with 
Russia. 

J, F. NicboUs. Life of S«b<i»tuin Calot, 1869. 

396, John Cabot ond 5^ba«tian his Son, 1896, 
and Discovery of Amsrica^ has shown good 
rea<«on for questioning Sebastian's share in his 
father's discoveries, and his good faith. J 

Cabnl. [Apohan Wars.] 

Cade's RebeUion u the name generally 
given to the rising in south-eastern England 
in the summer of 1450. Parliament was 
sitting at Leicester vainly stri'dng to frame 
measures to check the enormous evils, finan- 
cial and political, from which the country was 
suffering, when, ejirly in June, news came 
that the commons of Kent had risen in arms 
under a captain who called himself Mortimer, 
and whom Thomas Gascoigne, an Oxford 
theologian of the day, represents as ** a 
descendant of Roger Mortimer, the bastard,” 
whoever he might be. But the captain proved 
to be one Jack Cade, described by later writers 
as an Irishman who had killed a woman of 
Sussex, fled to France, fought there against 
the English, come back to England, and 
wedded the daughter of a squire. He 
undoubtedly gave proofs of military capa- 
city: and we are told that the l*rimate, 
in a conference with him, found him 
** sober in talk and wise in reasoning,” if 
“arrogant in.heart and stiff in opinion.” At 
any rate, the rising he led was no wanton 
one. lilisrule at home and failure abroad 
had brought on men in power a hatred and 
contempt almost universaL The amiable king 
was as clay in the hands of his headstrong 
queen and the friends of the late unpopular 
Duke of Suffolk. The royal income had 
dwindled by improvident grants ; the Ex- 
chequer was well-nigh bankrupt ; grievous 
taxes oppressed the commons, whilst their 
favourite, the Duke of York, was excluded 
from the government. The lawless murder 
of the Duke of Suffolk at Dover, on May 
2nd, had been followed by a report that the 
king’s vengeance would fall on the county 
of Kent. The men of Kent thereupon re- 
solved on an immediate appeal to arms ; and 
in combination with the men of Surrey and 
Sussex, and headed by Cade, who called him- 
self “ Captain of Kent, ” assembled, on Jxme 
lat, in considerable force, on Blackheath. 
This was no tumultuous gathering of a mere 
clownish mob, but an orranised enterorise, 
deliberately carried out by means oi the 
regular local machinery: and men of good 
birth are known to have taken part in it. In 


their formal complaint wc loam the provoca- 
tion and aims of the rebellion. Prominent 
among the first were the heavy taxation, thi‘ 
abuse of purveyance, the appointment of iij)- 
starts to high oftice, the treasomiblo loss 
France, undue interference of great men at 
elections, and exactions under colour of law ; 
among the second it was urged that the 
alienated crown lands should be resunied. tin- 
friends of Suffolk discarded, and the king's 
confidence given to York — in fact, redri'ss 
of grievances and cliange of counsellors. 
The king at once mustered an army, and 
marched to London : and thence, after some 
delay, moved on Blackheath. Cade fell back 
before his advance; and Henry, thinking the 
brunt of the danger over, sent only a small 
force, under Sir Humphrey and "William 
Stafford, in pursuit of him. Cade faced round 
at Sevenoaks, and there, on June 18th, a fight 
ensued, in which the king’s force w’as routed, 
and both the Staffords killed. Cade returned 
to London, and occupied Southwark. The 
Londoners resolved, by a vote of the Common 
Council, to open their gates to the rebels; and 
on July 2nd, Cade led them across the bridge 
and took formal possession of the city by 
striking London Stone with his sword. For a 
time he preserved the show*, and something of 
the reality, of discipline, making his men ixi- 
spect the persons and properties of the citizens, 
and returning with them cverj* night to 
Southwark. But he took Lord Say and Sule, 
the Treasurer, who was in special ill-odour 
with the countiy, out of the Tower, and had 
him arraigned before the Lord Mayor, but 
afterwards caused him to be carried off and 
beheaded in Cheap. Crowmer, Say’s son-in- 
law* and Sheriff of Kent, and another were 
also murdered. Then discipline gave way ; 
robberies became frequent, Cade himself plun- 
dering friend and enemy alike. This conduct 
enraged the Londoners; they turned upon 
Cade : and under the command of Matthew 
Gough, a soldier of renown in the French 
wars, sought, on July 5th, to hold the bridge 
against the rebels. Cade promptly made a 
furious onslaught upon them; drove them 
with heavj,' loss to the drawbridge at the 
centre, which he set on fire; and killed their 
leader. The contest lasted through the night; 
but the Kentish men fell back the next morn - 
ing. The Chancellor (Archbishop Kemp) 
seized this moment of discouragement to 
tempt the insurgents with offers of pardon. 
These were produced by Bishop Waynfleto 
at a conference w’ith Cade, and were gladly 
accepted. Soon almost everj* man of the 
rebels was making for his home. But their 
captain, distrusting his pardon, or yielding to 
his instincts, flung open the gaols, and turned 
the released prisoners into a new furce. 
With this he went to Rochester, whither his 
booty had been sent by water. A price was 
now sot on his head ; and his men quarrelled 
with him over the plunder. He left them 
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;tnd fled into Sussex. He was heading towards 
Lewes, when he was caught at Heathheld 
in it garden, by Iden, the new Shonlf of 
Kent, and struggling agJiinst capture, 
cut down and wounded to the decith. He 
<iied before his captors could get him to 
London. 

Paston Letters, with Mr. Goinln^’s Preface 
to vol. iv. ; Mr. J. E. Tborold Rogere 8 lotroduc- 
tion to Loci f Lihro renfntum; Hook, Life of 
btatford m Lives of the ArchUrhops, 'Ol. »r. 

[J. K.J 

Cadiz, LyXl El ITI ^ ^ 

(1 *>06) wa.s undertaken to create a diversion m 
favour of Henry IV. of Fnincc, in accordance 
with the tenns of the Treaty of ilehm. In June, 
loOC. a combined ticket of English and Dutch 
und.T Lonl Howard of Effingham and the 
Earl of Essex, entered Cadiz harbour, where 
Sir Fnincis Dnike luid burnt the shipping 
nine vears before, and comploUdy defeated 
the Spanish vessels assembled there for the 
defence of the city. Essex, with 3,000 men, 
landed at I’untal, and captured the town, ex- 
torting a ransom of 120,000 crowns from the 
citizens. The expedition returned ten weeks 
after it had left Plymouth, having done much 
to lower the prestige of Spain, and to a^ert 
the naval sujieriority of the English. The 
seeoful (1G25) resulted from the rupture of the 
negotiations for the Simnish marriage, and 
tlur ri!Stonition of the Talatinato by Spanish 
aid, and the consequent expedition planned hy 
the Duk(‘ of Buekinghnm to seize a Siwnish 
jKu-t and intercept the treasure fleet. Anoiien 
breach took placi? in SeptembiT, 1025, when 
f'hailes concluded an alliance with Holland 
(Sept. 8th), an<l a joint exiieilition was agreed 
on. Sir Edward Cecil [Lord Wimbleilon) 
was entrusted with the chief command, with 
Loi*d Denbigh as rear-admirjil and the Earl 
of Essex as Adce-admiral. The combined 
fleet arrived in Cadiz Bay on Oct. 22nd; but 
instead of at onco athicking the ships in tho 
harbour and assaulting tho city, the ne.xt day 
was 8jK*nt in capturing tho fort of Puntal, 
which guarded the entrance of tho harbour. 
The delay gave the Sjianiards time to garrison 
the before defenceless city, and made a surprise 
impossible. On tho 24th Wimhlwlon landed 
his troops, and imirehed northwards to meet 
a SpJinish force of whoso approach ho had 
heard ; but the Sjianiards retreated, and, after 
a useless and disorderly march, he returned 
next morning to his fleet. The fleet, which 
was to have destroyiKl the Spanish vessels at 
the hea<l of tho harlKmr, found them posted 
in an inaccessible creek, and accomplished 
notliing. Cadiz was now too strong to 
attack ; so on Oct. 27th the soldiers were 
ro-ombarkod. tho fort of Puntal was aban- 
doned, and the fleet put to sea to intercept 
the treasure ships. This portion of the enter- 
prise also failed; tho ships were unseaworthy, 
and disease raged among the crews ; and in 
December the fleet returned to England. 


The t/iird (1702) occurred during tho War 
of the Spanish Succession, and tho idea 
appears to have been suggesU-d by the Pnneo 
of Hesse Darmsbidt, who was convinced that 
the Spaniards were to a man in favour of tho 
Archduke Charles, and that Cadiz would 
form a good basis of openitions. Accordingly 
a joint expedition of English and Dutch was 
fitted out and placed under the command of 
the Duke of Ormonde ; Sir George Hooke, who 
disapproved of tho whole plan, being in com- 
mand of the fleet of thirty ships of tlio line. 
The land forces amounted to 14,000 men. It 
was first designed to attack Gibraltar, but 
this idea was given up. For a fortnight tho 
fleet was deliycd by storms. Cadiz was 
strongly fortified and was defended by the 
veteran general Villudnas. Ormonde first 
attempted to gain over tho governor Bran- 
caccio, and then the inhabitants, but without 
success. As tho town itself was supposed, 
though utterly without reason, to be impreg- 
nable, Villadnas having only 200 men, the 
allies occupied tho port of Santa JLiria, wliich 
they ruthlessly pillaged, the officers being 
as unprincipled as tho men (July IBth). An 
attempt to take Fort Matagorda proved an 
utter failure; dysentery, too, broke out 
among tho troops. Accordingly, on the 
30th of September, Ormonde, sorely against 
his will, was constrained to re-ombark 
his troops, and they set off homeward 
“ with a great deal of plunder and in- 
famy.” On their way homo, however, the 
expedition partly retrieved its character by 
tho destruction of the Spanish galleons in 
Vigo Bay. 

Cadogan, William Ist Eahl of ( d . 
1726), wais one of tho officers whom Jlarl- 
borough most trusted. He was made colonel 
of the 2nd Regiment of Horse in 1703, and 
general in tho following year for his gallant 
attack on the Schellenberg. In 1706 he 
was elected member for Woodstock. He 
fought at Hamillies, and towards tho end 
of 1706, he was taken prisoner, but soon 
exchanged. In 1708 ho was appointed am- 
bassador to tho States General. Cadogan 
led the van at Oudenarde, having been sent 
on to construct pontoons across the Scheldt, 
by which the army eflfected the passage. 
Ho also supported General Webb, in his 
gallant fight with tho enemy at Wynen- 
dale. At the end of the year ho was made 
lieutenant • general Ho was again ap- 
pointed envoy to the States General, but was 
recalled by tho Ton* ministry. In Marl- 
borough’s last campaign he surprised Bou- 
chain and Cambrai, and broke the barrier 
which Villars had termed his ” non plus ultra.” 
f)n the disgrace of Marlborough ho resigned 
his appointments. On the accession of 
George I. he was made Master of tho Horse, 
and envoy to tho States General. When 
the Jacobite ii^urrection. of 1716 broke out,. 
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Cadogiin was sent to Scotland after the dila- 
toriness of Argyle had been proved, and soon 
brought the campaign to a conclusion, lie was 
raised to the Peerage in 1716. He signed the 
defensive alliance ^tween England, France, 
and Holland, and subsequently carried out 
the execution of the Barrier Treat)’, and 
signed the Quadruple Alliance. His influence 
in Holland was partly owing to his friendship 
with iliirlborough, and parti)' because he 
had imirried a Dutch lady of good family. 
On the death of the Duke of Marlborough, 
he was appointed Commander-in-cliief and 
Master-Gcnerdl of the Ordmince. Later on 
he supported Carteret in his quarrel with 
"Walpole. 

Marlborough's I>ttpatc}u* ; Coxe, Marlborough; 

"Wyon, Bsigii of (^ecii Ann«. 

Cadsazidy The Battle of (1337), the 
first fight of the Hundred Years’ War against 
France, was brought about by the attack of 
the Count of Flanders on the party of Van 
Artevelde, who sought aid from England. 
Sir Walter Manny was sent with a small 
force, and having effected a landing at Cad- 
wnd, an island at the mouth of the Scheldt, 
inflicted a serious defeat on the troops of the 
count. 

Caen, The Treaty op (1091), was made 
betw’een William Rufus and Robert of Nor- 
mandy, under the mediation pro^bly of the 
King of France. Robert renounced his claim 
to England, and was allowed to retain his 
capital and the greater part of his duchy ; but 
he recognised the commendations which many 
of tho Norman nobles had made to WiHiani 
Rufus, who thus became u Continental neigh- 
bour to his brother, “ hemming in what was 
left of Normandy on every side ” (Freeman). 
Cherbourg, Fecamp, and St. Michael’s ilount 
were among tho places surrendered by Robert. 
Ihe treaty provided that if either Robert or 
M illiam should dio without an hoir the sur- 
vivor should succeed to his dominions. 

IFiUiam Rufu$, iL, in the Appendix 
the different versions of the treaty are gireu. 

, Caerlaverock Castle, on the Nith, 

in Dumfriesshire, was held for some days in the 
year 1300 by sixty men against an overpower- 
ing force commanded by Edward I. It was tho 
placo whore James V. of Scotland died, De- 
cember Uth, 1642. In 1646, Hertford per- 
Bimdcd Lord Maxwell, its owner, to surrender 
toe castle to tho English, by whom, however, 
it w’as not held for long. The castle w'as 
destroyed by Cromwell. ^ 

The siege of Caerlaverock by Edward I. 
mr™ the subject of a curious French poem 
a catologne of the various borons and 
kuigbts present, with a description of their 
arms, persons, and characters. It was printed 
by Grove in 1809, and 8ir H. Nicolas in 1828. 
^ elaborate edition been issued by Mr. 
Thos. Wright, Lend., 1864, 4th ed. 

Cagfliari AiSfair, Thb. In June, 1867, 
some of the passengers ' on a trading steamer, 


the Cagliari, seized the ship and fittickcd the 
island of Perga. The ship, after being .ibaii- 
doned by its captors, was taken at sea bv a 
Neiipolitan war-vessel, and two English engi- 
neers aboard were imprisoned till JIar., 18.58, 
until one became mad, and the other seriously 
ill. The affair fonned tho subject of much 
discussion in Parliament, representations from 
the English government to that of Naples 
ending in the payment of £3,000 compensji- 
tion by the latter in June, 1858. 

Cairns, Hugh McCalmont. 1st Eaui. (A. 
1819, d. 1885), second son of William Cairns, 
of Co. Down, Ireland, wms called to tho bar iu 
1844, and entered Parliament as member for 
Belfast in 1852. In 1858 bo was ajipointed 
Solicitor-General by Lord Derby. On the 
return of Lord Derby to power in 186G, ho 
was made Attomey-Genenil, and subsequently 
a Lord Justice of Appeal. In 1807 he was 
elevated to tho jK-erage. He became Lord 
Chancellor iu 1808, and held that oflice till 
tho downfall of Mr, Disraeli’s ministry. In 
Mr. Disraeli’s second administration he again 
held the Chancellorship. 

Caithness is mentioned in the Pictish 
Chronicle as the territory of Cait, one of tho 
sons of Cinge. The district seems to have 
embraced the whole of tho northern part of 
the island from sea to sea. It iwisscd under 
the rule of tho Nonvegian Earls of Orkney in 
tho ninth century, though tho Kings of Scot- 
land claimed tho territory as part of their 
kingdom. William the Lion, about 1196, de- 
prived Earl Harold of that part of the dis- 
trict of Caithness which comprises Sutherland, 
and bestowed it on the Slorays. The Nor- 
wegian Earls of Caithness held of tho Scotch 
king, and not of the King of Norway, as did 
the Earls of Orkney. Tho old lino of earls 
came to an end, in 1231, with tho death of 
Earl John, and for the next centur)’ tho Ciirl- 
dom was held by the family of .{Vngus, after 
which it passed to the St. Clairs, or Sinclairs. 
The bishopric of Caithness w’ns founded by 
DaWd 1., with the cathedral at Dornoch. 
Skene, Celtic Scotland, iii., Appendix. 

Caithness, John, Earl op (rf. 1231), 
son of Harold, was supposed to have connived 
at the murder of Bishop Adam. He was 
in consequence deprived of half his earldom 
by Alexander II., from whom, however, 
he bought it back a year later. The earl 
was burnt to death in his own castle, 1231. 

Calais first passed into tho possession of 
tho English in tho reign of Edward III. It 
was invested bv the English in August, 1346, 
and after tho battle of Crecy Edw’ard III. 
appeared in person before tho walls wdth tho 
army that had won the Wetory. The town 
endured a siege for nearly a year with heroic 
bravery, and finally surrendered, Aug. 4, 
1347. According to Jean Le Bel, six of tho 
citizens offered their lives to tho king in 
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ninsom for th^ir ft-llow-townsmen. but were 
.sjciicd bv the intervention of Ciueen I’hilippa. 
'I'lie town was unsiiccessfully bo&ieged by the 
J)ake of Iturgundv in 1 136, and remained in 
English hands as the sole vestige of the 
English fonquests in France at the close of 
ll.nry VI. ’s reiirti. In 14-V5. Warwick was 
made Captain of Calais, but, in 14(0, he 
anrl Clarence w.-re refused entrance to the 
citv. In July, HT-j, Edward IV. landed at 
Calais to begin his projeetcd campaign in 
Eiaiue. In January, l-5'>8, the town was 
invcst> <l and easily captur«-d by the Duke of 
(.luise. owing to the apathy of the English 
government, whi» h had left the town without 
men or supplies towithsUind a siege. liy the 
peace of Cateau Cainbresis the Frencli bound 
themselves to restore C’alais to the English at 
the end of eight years, on pain of forfeiting 
a large sum of money ; but the engagement 
was never carried out. It was while lying 
uti Calais on Aug. 7. loS8, that the great 
Spanish ticet [Akm.kha] was dispersed by the 
fireships of the English. In 1596 Calais 
was taken from tin* French by Philip of 
S|)ain, a circumstance which so alarmed 
.England as to «)Ceasion the expedition to 
Cadi/ under Lord Howard of Effingham. 
Calais was restored to France in lo98, and 
lias since remained in the hands of the 
French. 

Calathros. A district in the ancient 
kingdom of Dalriada, lying between the 
Homan wall and tin* Hiver Avon, now called 
Callander. The Jltillle of Calathros (634) 
re.sulte<l in tin* defeat of King Donald Hrec, 
who was attempting to wrest the district from 
the English. 

Calcutta first became an English trading 
Htalion in 1686, when the small factory estab- 
lished at Hooghley was removed to this place. 
In 1696 Fort William was built, and Iwcamo 
the head-quiirtora of the Bengal servants of 
the East India ComjKiny. In 1707 it was 
constituted a Presidency, and its trade soon 
hecami* con.siderablo. In 1710 the population 
was computed at nearly 12,000. The city 
was strongly fortitied, and in 1742 the trench 
called the “ Mahratta ditch ” was dug round 
it to protect it from the prcdiitory Mahmtta 
horaeinen. In 1750 tho town was captured 
nml sacked by 8urajah Dowlah, and the 
tragedy of the “ Black Hole" enacted [Black 
Hole of Calcctta]. In Jan, 1757, the town 
was reconipicred by CHvc, and rebuilt. In 
1773 it became the capital of British India 
as well as of Bcngsil, by an Act of Parliament 
which gave the Foit William government 
sujH'riority over tlioseof the other Presidencies. 
The Governor of Bengal was henceforth 
called tho Governor-General, and in 1834 his 
title was changed to that of Governor-General 
of India. Many magnificent buildings were 
erected in the European quarter, including the 
splendid Government House built by Lord 


Wellesley in 1804. In 1854 the supremo 
goveniment was !H.*parated from the local 
Bengal government by the creation of a 
Lieutenant-Governor ot Bengal, who also has 
his seat at Calcutta. The population of the 
city, with suburbs, in 1901 was 1,026,987 

Caledonia. The name given generally by 
tho Homans to that iiart of Bntam lying 
north of the Firths of Forth and Clyde, and 
first laid ojien by the conquests and explora- 
tions of Agrioola. Tho name first occurs in 
Lucan, vi. 67. and Valerius Flaccus.ylrgowAHr, 
i. 7. Tacitus .savs that the red hair and largo 
limbs of the Caledonians point to a German 
origin. The Caledonians^accordingto Ptolemy, 
extended from tho Sinus Lemannonius (pro- 
bably Loch Long) to tho Varar Aostuanum 
(Bea’uly Firth). They occupied tho tract of 
wilrl country called Caledonia Silva, or lorest 
of Celyddon, and were the most powerful of 
all the’ tribes north of the Brigantes. At a 
later period the name came to include 
apparently all the barbarian and partially un- 
subdued natives of the northern mountainous 
district. In 201 the Caledonians joined tho 
revolt of the Meatu*. Severus conducted a 
campaign against them in 208 ; but they 
agiiiu revolted .'i year or two afterwards. 
In the fourth century, and subsequently, the 
name is used as equivalent to tho whole of 
Northern Britain— modem Scotland, as dis- 
tinguished from England and Ireland. 

Tacitus, ytfjricoln ; Ptolemy, ii. 3 ; Pliny, 16; 

Amiiiianus Ifarcflliniix, xxvii. 8, 9; Skene, Cofic 

ScoflnmJ, L 40, Ac. ; Elton, On<;in8 o/ Ete;. Htal. 

Calendar^ The Refokm.ation of the 
(1751),. was in great part duo to the efforts of 
Lord Chesterfield. Tho “Old Style,” which 
was now cloven days in error, had long since 
been abandoned by most civilised nations. 
England, however, with Russia and Sweden, 
still clung to the antiquated system. “It 
was not,” wrote Chesterfield, “ very honotir- 
able for England to remain in a gross and 
avowed error, especially in such company.’ 
Accordingly, having paved the way to hia 
measure by some letters to the Jf orW, Chester- 
field drew up the scheme in concert with Lord 
Macclesfield and Bradley the astronomer. The 
Bill successfully passed both Houses of Parlia- 
ment. It ordained that the year 1752 should 
begin on the 1st of Jannar>' instead of tho Ist of 
March, and that the 3rd of the month of Sep- 
tember should be called the 14th, so as to lose 
the eleven days. Further, such changes should 
be introduced as would make the solar year 
and the lunar year coincide. In the matter 
of payments, it was enacted that these should 
not be altered, and that the 5th of April, tho 
5th of July, the 10th of October, and the 6th 
of January should still continue to be the 
days on which the dividends of the publio 
funds became due. This change met with a 
good deal of ignorant opposition. The 
common Opposition election cry was, “Give us 
back our eleven days.” 
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Camljridge was the site of a Homan 
station, named Camboritum. After the 
English conquest the name of the town 
was changed to Grantchester, the modem 
name being derived from the great stone 
bridge across the Cam. In 1267 it was forti- 
fied by Henry III., and afterwards taken by 
the barons. In 1381 it was attacked by the 
insurgents, and many of the colleges were 
pillaged and their cbartei-s burned. During 
the Great Rebellion it was occupied by the 
Parliamentarians. The town returned two 
members from Edward I.’s time till the last 
Redistribution Act reduced the number to one. 

, University of. [Univek- 

smES.j 

Cambridife, Richard Plantagenet, Earl 
OP (rf. 1415), was the second son of Edmund 
of Langley, Duke of York. He was created 
Earl of Cambridge by Henry V., but in 1415 
was concerned in the conspiracy with Lord 
Bcrope of Masham and others, to dethrone 
Henry and place the Earl of ilarch on the 
throne. On the discovery of the plot Cam- 
bridge was beheaded. He married, first, 
Anne Mortimer, sister of the Earl of March, 
through whom the claims of the house of 
Mortimer were transferred to the family of 
York; and, secondly, Maud, daughter of 
Thomas, Lord Clifford. 

Cambridge. Gborob Frederick Wil- 
liam Charles, Duke op (A. 1819, d. 1904), 
6on of Adolphus Frederick, seventh son of 
George HI., was born at Hanover. He be- 
came a colonel in the British army, 1837 ; a 
major-general in 1845; and a lieutenant- 
general in 1854. He was present at the 
battles of the Alma and Inkermann, as com- 
mander of the two brigades of Guards and 
Highlanders. In 1856 ho was appointed 
Commander-in-chief, a position he filled 
down to 1895, a nd in 1862 he was advanced 
to the rank of field-marshal. 

Cambuskennetl^ The Battle of. 
[Stiblino, Battle of.J 

Camden, ThbBattlbof (August 16, 1780), 
fought during the American War of Indepen- 
dence, arose out of an attempt made by the 
Americans to save the Carolina provinces 
from falling into British hands. In the early 
of the summer, Washington despatched 
Y® Kalb with 3,000 men to join Gates in the 
^uth ; and Virginia sent out a large body of 
Militia. The centre of the British force, 
which was widely extended over South Caro- 
lina, lay at Camden, but Cornwallis, on hear- 
ing of Gates’s advance, concentrated a large 
on that place. A skirmish at daybreak 
of Augu^ 16 between the vanguards of the 
Iwo armies soon developed into a general 
battle. The British were outnumbered but a 
Great ^rt of the American force was raw and 
nndi^plip^, the steady attack of the regulars 
Was irresistible, and the flight soon became a 



hopeless rout. The Ameriwin losses were 
verj' heavy both in men and stores. Among 
the former was De Kalb hiraselt. The victory 
was the most decisive advanbige gained by 
the British during the war. It placed South 
Carolina and Georgia almost entirely in the 
power of the British. [Cornwallis.] 

Bancroft, o/.-imerico, iv., chap. 15 ; Stan- 
hope, HUt. 0 / EfiQ., chap. O'J. 

Camden, Charles Pratt, 1st Eaui. 
(5. 1713, rf. 1793), was the son of Chief Justice 
Sir John Pratt. Ho was educated at Eton, 
and called to the bar in 1738. In Feb- 
ruary*, 1752, ho defended a printer who was 
prosecuted for an alleged libel. His jjntctice 
and his reputation continued steadily to 
increase, until when Pitt came into office in 
1757 he was appointed Attorney-General. 
M’hen Pitt resigned in October, 1761, Pnilt 
continued in office as Attorney-General, and in 
the following January became Chief Justice ol 
the Common Pleas. While he held this posi- 
tion, he continued to inainUiin constitutional 
principles against tyitinnical attempts to 
oppress the subject, and decided in nu- 
merous cases against the legJility of gencnil 
warrants. To him Wilkes applied, and the 
Chief Justice ordered his release on thc- 
ground of his privilege as a member of 
Parliament. On the formation of the Rock- 
ingham cabinet, in 1765, he w’us raised to 
the peerage as Baron Camden. In February, 
1766, he made a great speech in favour of the 
repeal of the Stamp Act, and against the 
Declarator)’ Act. In the following July 
Camden was raised to the woolsack. Lord 
Camden’s opinion on the right of Parliament 
to expel Wilkes seems to have been at variance 
with the action taken by the cabinet, though 
in his perplexity as to the right course to take 
he continued to belong to the government ; 
hut in January, 1770, he openly declared 
his diflierences with his colleagues on that 
subject of the Wilkes question, and re- 
signed the Great Seal. In 1772 he warmly 
opposed the Royal Mamage Act. In January, 
1782, he supported Lord Shelburne’s amend- 
ment to the address on the King’s Speech. 
On the formation of the second Rockingham 
cabinet in March, 1782, Lord Camden pre- 
ferred the offico of President of the Council 
to the Great Seal. In 1783 he resigned, and 
offered a vigorous opposition to the “Coali- 
tion” Ministry. Soon after Pitt became 
Prime Minister, Camden was again made 
President of the Council. In May, 1786, 
he received an earldom. He conducted, 
in the House of Lords, the measures adopted 
by the government in relation to tho 
Regency Bill The last occasion on which 
he addressed tho House of Lords was the 
debate on Fox’s Libel Bill. On the eve 
of fourscore years, he made his final and 
successful effort to put on the statute-b<wk 
those principles as to the rights of junea 
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^vhlch hf hiiil so consistently inainUiincd 
tliroughout liis life. 

Sfrtfr vols. xviii.-xx. ; PaWiflmc.eart/ 

vols. xvi,— xxix. ; Campbell, Lucx <*/ thi 

Chnncelhi-s; Stuuhope, Hu-f. oj Lu.j. 

Camden, .Tons Jekkueys 1’katt, Ut 
:Mau(UIs (*. 17o 9. 1840), son of the pro- 

cudinp. enten d I‘iirliamont in 1/80 as mcm- 
l., r for Hath. In 170o he succeeded Lord 
Fitzwilliam as Viceroy of Ireland. On his 
enti-v into Dublin in March, 1796. there was 
a serious riot, which could only be quelled 
by bloodshed. In 1797 ho was bitterly de- 
nounced by Grattan, on account ot the 
severities he hid found it necessary to 
authorise in I'lster . but the I’arliaiiiont, now 
Ihorouphly alanned by the propress of dis- 
atl'ection, was on his .side. The Enplish 
fjovcriiniont was more uiicerbiin how to act, 
but ultimately supported Lord Camden, and 
took his side in thr- dispute in which ho was 
involved with (J<-neral Aborcromhy. Ho 
was, after the bopinninp of 1797, in full 
possession of all the rebel plans, but was 
unable to act on his information during the 
Kebellion of 1708. He was consequently 
urpinp the gnivity of the situation on the 
Enplish cabinet, but it was only afUr Father 
Murphy’s sui'ccsses that the Guards and 
other English troops were sent out to support 
him. The Whigs in England, meanwhile, 
continued to attack him as a tyrant of the 
w’orst kind, Sheridan moving for his recall 
in the Commons, and the Dukes of Leinster 
and Norfolk in the Lords. Both motions 
w’ore defeated, but popular clamour was so 
groat that, in Juno, 1798. he was recalled. 
In 1804 he was in the cabinet, and in 1812 
was made a marquis. For neatly sixty years 
he held the lucnitivo post of Teller of the 
Exchequer; but during more than half that 
period lie patriotically declined to draw the 
enormous emoluments of the office. 

Camden, Wiemam (A. iS.'il, rf. 1623), 
one of the most celebrated of English anti- 
quaries, WHS bom in I/ondon and educated at 
St. Faiil’s School and at Oxford. In l.>75— 6he 
bec.amca master at Westminster School; inLiSS 
received. a prebend at Salisbury Cathedral; 
in l.>93 he became Head Master of West- 
minster, and in l.i97 Clarencieux King-at- 
arms. In 1607 he was commissioned bv 
James I. to tninslate into Latin the account 
of the trial of the Gunpowder Plot consiiira- 
toi*s. In 1622 he founded his Professorship 
of History at Oxford, and died at Chiselhurst 
the next year. Camden’s most celebrated 
work is the ,tnr f’/orrnfixvinortim 

Tfet/naru/n An/^/ur, Srotirt. Hibfnua, et Ittau- 
/(iriiin Adjaffiiiliuut, ex hitiiiia Autiquitnte 
Choroflraphica lieseriptio, which first appeared 
m 1586, and had gone through a ninth 
edition in 1594. A new and enlarged edition 
was published in 1607. It is an interesting 
'work, and the care and learning shown in i** 


compilation still make it of great value to 
scholars. Though many of Camden’s anti- 
quarian theories have been dispelled by later 
research, his work is important as a great store- 
house of facts. He also wrote an English anti- 
quarian work of less elaborate character, called 
Jtcmninei CoHcermug ilriMbi, 1605, which has 
been frequently reprinted, lii 1615 he pub- 
lished the first part of his Anunles Jierum 
AtnjlicoriiiH JUguante hliiobclha, the second 
part of which did not appear till after the 
author's death. It is not a work of special 
value. 

The Bn'feimia was translated into English by 
P. Holland ICIO; nud by Bisbop Gibson in ICW, 
which translation wo^ reprinted in 1722 and 
enlarired in 1752 nud 1572. An enlarged tmus- 
Intiuu was published by Gough in 3 vols., 1789. 
An e»Utiou of Camden's U'orU in 6 rols. was pub- 
lished in 1870. 

Camden Society. The, was founded in 
1838 for the purpo.se of printing ancient 
chronicles, documents, and memorials relating 
to English history and antiquities. It luis 
published some 1.50 volumes, many of which 
aro of the greatest imporbmee, and are, 
indeed, indispensable to the historical student. 
The Camden Society’s works bear especially 
upon the history of England under the 
Tudora and Stuarts. [Authokities.] 

Cameron of liOcMel. “a gracious 
master, a trusty ally, a terriblo enemy,” was 
one of the staunchest adherents of James 11. 
in the campaign of 1689. He was in com- 
mand of the Camerons at Killiecrankie (q.v.), 
but after the death of Claverhousc ho refused 
to serve under his successor. Cannon, the Irish 
commander, and retired to Lochaber. In 
1692 he took the oaths to William III. with 
the other Highland chiefs. 

Cameron, Richaud (rf. July 20, 1680), 
the founder of the Cameronians, was born 
at Falkland, in Fife, and was the son 
of a village tradesman. He entered tho 
ministry and distinguished himself by his 
Y-iolent opposition to the restoration of 
episcopacy. He proceeded to still farther 
lengths bj' tbe Sanquhar Declaration, by 
which he and his followers practically 
declared themselves rebels, and announced 
their intention of offering armed resistance 
to the government. In 1677, Cameron was 
compelled to flee to Holland ; but in the 
spring of 1680 he returned, and was killed 
in the skirmish of Aird's Moss. 

Cameronians, The, took their name 
from Richard Cameron, the author of the 
Sanquhar Declaration. They wore some- 
times called “ Covenanters,” from fthoir rigid 
adherence to the Solemn League nnd Cove- 
nant, and afterwards “ McMillanites ” (from 
tho name of their first ministet after the 
Revolution) and “ Mountain Men ” Their 
creed considered as enemies to righteousness 
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Homanists, Episcopalians, and more espe- 
cially those moderate Presbyterians who had 
accepted the indulgence o( Charles 11. Be- 
sides holding the binding obligation of the 
Covenant on the three kingdoms, they main- 
tained the Westminster Confession, and the 
Scriptures as the absolute rule of faith and 
conduct. The sect was not extinguished by 
the defeat of Aird’s SIoss, and the death of 
their leader. They issued a defiance to the 
royal authority, Oct. 28, 1684, and in return 
were proscribed and hunted by the roval 
troops. The Cameronians were most numer- 
ous in the wilder parts of south-western Scot- 
land, where, on the accession of William III., 
their warlike temperament was utilised by 
the formation of the Cameronian Regiment. 
The Revolution secured for Scotland a 
Presbyterian church government ; but many 
of the extreme Cameronians refused to swear 
allemance to William III., or to attend the 
established places of worship. These Cove- 
nanting nonjurors became the “ Reformed 
Presbyterians,” or the “ Old Presbyterian 
Dissenters,” and formed a Presbytery and 
subsequently a synod in 1743. They funded 
numerous churches in Enirland, Ireland, and 
America. 

Robertson, Hitt, o/ ifu ScoUish CAureA. 

Cainpbell, Ths Family of, is, according 
to tradition, descended in the female line from 
ancient kings or chiefs of Argyle, and 
from one of these, a certain Biarmid, the clan 
u supjwsed to derive its name of Scol Diarmid, 
by which it was known in Erse and Gaelic. 
In the reign of Malcolm Canraore the name 
was changed to Campbell by the marriage 
of the heiress of the house with a person of 
that name. A Sir Colin Campbell, Lord of 
Lochow, was among the Scottish knights and 
biirons summoned to the Council of Berwick 
w 1291. His son, Sir Neil Campbell, was a 
strong supporter of Robert Bruce, whoso 
sister he married. His son, Sir Colin, received 
“^Fogrants of land in Argyleshire from King 
wbert and his successor. His grandson, 
Duncan, was made Chancellor of Scotland by 
James 1., and raised to the peerage as Lord 
Campbell. Thegrandsonofthispcer, Colin, was 
made Earl of Argyle in 1467. Archibald, the 
eighth earl, was created Marquis of Argyle in 
was executed, and his honours for- 
feited in 1661. The earldom was restored to 
his son, Archibald, the ninth eurl, in 1633, who 
was beheaded in 1085. His son, Archibald, 
J^tored under William III., and created 

Duke of Argyle in 1701. [Aroyls, Pbbraoe 
op.] 

CMpbell, JoHK, IST Lord (6. 1779, 
*^o*cended from a junior branch of 
<mcal house of Argyle, was the son of 
Dr. George Campbell, minister of Cupar, 
educated at tiie Grammar School at 
and at the University of St. Andrews, 


and was called to (he bar of Lincoln’s Inn in 
18U6. In 1827 he obtained a silk gown, and 
in 1830-31 he represented Stafford in the 
House of Commons. In 1832 he was made 
Solicitor-General, and in February, 1834, was 
appointed Attorney-General. During liis 
period of oflBce he inaugurated several im- 
portant law reforms, among which were the 
Act called Lord C'ampbeU’s Act for the 
amendment of the law of libel as it affects 
newspapers [Libel, Law or], and an Act 
limiting the power of arrest in cases of 
dispnted debt. In June, 1841, he was rjiised 
to the peerage and received the Irish Chan- 
cellorship, which post he held for only 
sixteen days. In 1846 Lord Campbell joined 
the Whig cabinet as Chancellor of the Duchy 
of Lancaster. In 1850 he became Lord 
Chief Justice, and held that office till he was 
appointed Lord Chancellor of Great Britain 
by Lord Palmerston in 1859 Ldrd Camp- 
bell published, in 1849, TAe Zivfs of the Lord 
Chancellors and Keepers of the Great Seal of 
England, in seven volumes. He also wrote 
Lives of the Chief Justices. On the morning 
of Sunday, June 24th, 1861, he was found 
dead in his chair. 

Lord CaiDpbeli's Memoirs, edited by bU 
d&ugliter, .Mrs. llardcastle, 1S79. 

Campbell, John, LL.D. (5. 1708, d. 
1775), was the writer of many useful historicjil 
works which had a considerable reputation in 
the 18th century. He was largely concerned 
in the Ancient Universal History, and was 
editor of the Modern Universal History. He 
also wrote A Political Survey of Great Britain, 
1772, and Lives of the Admirals, the latter of 
which is a careful and interesting work. 

Campbell, Sir Colin. [Clyde, Lord.] 

Campbell-Bannerman, Sir Henry, 
G.C.B. {b. 1836, d. 1908), educated at 
Glasgow University and at Trinity College, 
Cambridge, entered the House of Commons 
in 1868, and'was Financial Secretary of the 
War OflSce 1871-74 and 1880-82. In 1882 
he was appointed Secretary to the Admiralty ; 
in 1884 Chief Secretary for Ireland ; and in 
1886, and again in 1892, War Secretary. In 
1898 be led the Liberal Opposition in succes- 
sion to Sir William Harcourt, and in 1905, 
on the resignation of Mr. Balfour, became 
Prime Minister. At the genera) election in 
1 -06 the Liberals obtained a striking victory, 
and Sir Henry was Premier until he resign^ 
a short time previons to his death. 

Camperdown, The Battle op (Oct. 11. 
1797), was fought between the English and 
the Dutch. In the autumn of 1797 a great 
Diitoh fleet was prepared to co-operate with 
the French in the invasion of Ireland, Oct. 
9. 'Phe Dutch, under De Winter, weighed 
from the Texel. Admiral D'unwn, who had 
been lying in Yarmouth Roads, crosseJ the 
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(It-niian ()c<^n, and ciuno m sight of the 
Dutch on the morning of Oct. 1 1th, nine miles 
from the coiust, near Cainperdown. At half-pist 
, leven Duncan made the signal for the fleet to 
enzage, and at twelve o'clock determined to 
UiiJi through the enemy’s line in two divisions 
und engage to leeward. But the weather was 
so hazv that the signal was not seen b) man> 
*,f the' ships, which accordingly engage-d in 
close action as each cajitiiin saw an opportu- 
iiitv. The two flag-ships pa.ssed through the 
lin.'. followed bv a few leading ships, while 
the others, for 'the most iKirt, engaged the 
. neinv to windward. Thu action was fought 
with 'the desperate stubboruiiess which had 
always been so marked a charicteristic of the 
two nations. De Winter in the }rx 9 hcid 
as^iiled bv the English admiral s ship and 
two others, after a desperah* contest, sur- 
rena.T*‘d, when he was totaUy dismasted, and 
had scarc^ely enough men left to tight his 
guns. One after another the Dutch ships 
followed his example, and it only remained 
for the British to secure the prizes before 
night set in. Eight of the Dutch ships, with 
over ().(i()0 jirisoiiei-s, were taken. The English 
lost 1.010 and the Dutch I.ICO killed and 
wounded. In tlio action the English had 
1() lim.-of-battle ships carrying 8.221 men, 
an<l the Dutch IG liue-of-battic ship.s e.arrying 
7,1.)7. The Dutch prizes were so shuttered 
us to b(! quite- useless. 

Alien. Saval HatHc4: James, Xornl 
li. 7b, ic. ; AUsou, Uist. of Euroj»f, iv. 273. 


C3>mpi3>ll| EdmvxI) {b. 1540. d. 1.581), was 
born in Lomlon and educated at Oxford, whore 
he becyinie a Fellow of t>t. Johns College, 
but having openly cmbrucc‘d the Catholic faith, 
to whic-li he had long secretly inclined, suf- 
fered a short imprisonment. On his release 
he went to Cardinal Allen’s college at Douay, 
where he bewime noted for his learning and 
virtues. His affability and high moral cha- 
racter made him an invaluable assistant to 
the Jcsuit.s, and in .luiie, 1.581, he undertook 
a “ missionary journey ” to England, in com- 
pany with Bobert Parsons. Their zeal was 
such us to cause' the Parliament of 1.581 to 
pass the harsh statute against any one har- 
bouring a Jesuit, and active ineiisures wt-re 
taken for the apprehension of the two mis- 
sionaries. In July, 1581, Campian was taken 
at Lyford. in Berkshire, and sent to the 
Tower, where he was tortured, in oi*der to 
extort from him the names of Catholics who 
had given him shelter. He was then indicted 
for compassing and imagining the queen’s 
death, and, after whiit appecirs to have been 
a very unfair trial, was executed at Tyburn, 
Dec.,' 1581. 

TnnU ; Froude, Hut. o/ Euj. ; Camden, 
Annolu ; Liuj^rd, Hist. o/Eny. 

Camulodunum, a town of Celtic and 
Kornan Britain, is now generally allowed 


to be identical with the modem Colchester. 

It became the capital of the Trinobantos under 
Cunobelin, or Cj-mbeline (q.v.). In 44 it 
Uken by Aulus Plautius, and in 60 was made 
a Roman colony. Two years later Boadicca 
and the Iceni captured and burnt the 
citv and defeated Petilius Cercalis, but 
shortly afterwards, in the neighbourhood 
of Camulodunum, Suetonius Paulinus re- 
trieved by a complete victory the honour of 
Rome. 

Canada. Cape Breton Island and Nova 
Scotia, now part of the Dominion, were dis- 
covered bv John Cabot in 1497. and claimed 
for England, but not formally occupied. In 
1.525 an expedition, sent out by I-r.mcis I., 
under the leadership of Giovanni \efnizano, 
a Florentine, took possession of the countr>', 
which had previously been claimed for Eng- 
land by Cabot, giving it the name of “ La 
Nouvelle Franco.” In 1541 another French 
expedition, under il. de Koberval, give 
Canada its present name, mistaking the Indian 
word “ kanata ” (huts) for the native name 
of the country. In spite of various attempts 
on the part of England to establish her claim 
on Canada, the country remained m tho 
hands of tho French until 1763, when it was 
ceded to Great Britain by tho terms of tho 
Treaty of Paris. Tho Quebec Bill, passed in 
1774, established the government of Canada, 
with a careful regard to tho rights and feel- 
ings of the French inhabi tints, and was tho 
means of securing the allegiance of the CTcat 
mass of French Canadians, by whose_aid the 
American invasion of Canada, in 1776, was 
easily repulsed. In 1790 the province of 
Canada was divided, at the su^^estion of 
Pitt, into Upper (or Western) and Lower (or 
Eastern) Canada, mainly for purposes of 
representation, whilst the division also scryeil 
to mark out the locality where tho English 
and French elements respectively prepon- 
derated. Each province had a Governor 
and an Executive Council, a Legislative 
Council appointed by the crown, and a Iw- 
presentative Assembly appointed by the 
people. For some years after the establishment 
of the Houses of Assembly, there were fre- 
quent disputes between them and the Legi^•- 
lativc Council, giving rise to such discontent 
that, in 1812, the Americans projected an 
invasion of Canada, under the impresrion that 
they would be joined by a large majority of 
the inhabitants. The Canadians, however,, 
stood firmlv by the British during tho 
American AVar of 1812 — 15, and the attars 
on East and West Canada were repulsed^ On 
the conclusion of peace in March, I8I0, tho 
disputes again broke out, varying in degreo 
ai'cording as the policy of the governors was 
conciliatoiy' or the reverse. The grievaBces 
of the French or national party seem to have 
had real existence. The Executive and the 
Upper Legislative Chamber were composed 
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of crown nominees, and in no sense repre- 
sented the feelings of the bulk oi the in- 
habitants. The administration (especially in 
matters of local government) was clumsy, 
inefficient, and perhaps corrupt. The discon- 
tent among the French Canadians continued 
to increase. The refusal of the government 
to make any concessions at length brought 
matters to a crisis, and in 1837 a rebellion 
broke out in Lower Canada. This insurrec- 
tion, though crushed almost at its first out- 
break, hitd still the effect of opening the eyes 
of the Home Government to the danger of 
neglecting any longer the demands for reform 
which were being urged upon them by the 
French Canadians, and accordingly, in 1838, 
Lord Durham was sent out to Canada to 
report on the best method of adjusting the 
future government of the province. The 
result was the union of the two Canadas in 
1840, from which time discontent and insur- 
rection have been at an end. The changes 
introduced by the union were considerable. 
A single government was instituted, with a 
single parliament, consisting of a Legislative 
Council of twenty or more life members, and 
a ^wer House of eighty-four deputies, ap- 
pointed by popular election every lour years. 
The reforms of 1840 were consolidated by 
Lord Elgin (1847), to whoso practical and 
far-sighted administration of his office of 
Govemor-General much of the prosperity of 
Canada is due. In 1856 the Upper House 
was made elective. In 1867 Canada and the 
other provinces of British North America 
were united, under the title of the Dominion 
op Canada. The Dominion, embracing the 
whole of British North America, with the 
exception of Newfoundland, includes the 
various provinces of Upper and Lower 
^nada, Now Brunswick, Nova Scotia> 
Prince Edward Island, British Columbia, 
Manitoba, Alberta, Saskatchewan, and the 
North-West Territories. The government of 
the Dominion is exercised by a Governor- 
General, who is advised by a Privy Council ; 
whilst there are two Legislative Chambers 
called the Senate and the House of Commons, 
the members of which meet at Ottawa, the 
capital of the Dominion and the seat of the 
Executive Government. The various provinces 
are administered by Lieutenant-Governors, 
appointed by the Governor-General, and have 
separateebambersof legislature. The Province 
of Canada proper in the Dominion of Canada 
consists of the two districts of Ontario and 
Quebec, each having a provincial government, 
vested, in the case of Ontario, in a Lieutenant- 
Governor and a Legislative Assembly of one 
hundred and six members elected for four 
years ; in the case of Quebec, in a Lieutenant- 
Governor, a I^egislative Assembly of seventy- 
four members, and Executive and Legislative 
Councils appointed by the Governor. Since 
the constitution of the Dominion, the con- 
nection with England hag become very slight. 

Hist.— 4^ 


A Supreme Court of Appeal for the Dominion 
was established in 1875, but in virtue of the 
Royal Prerogative the Judicial Cnrmiiittee of 
the Privy Council can consent to hear appeals 
from its decisions. A direct appeal to that 
Committee may also be made from the inferior 
Dominion and the Provincial Courts under 
certain conditions. The legil system in the 
older provinces is somewhat complicated, and 
in Quebec the old Ltws aiidciwloms of French 
Canada, founded on the jurisprudence of the 
Parliament of Pavi.s, the edicts of the French 
kings, iind the Civil Liw, are still recognised 
by the courts for certain purposes. The arcji 
of the Dominion of Canada is about 3,700,000 
square miles, and its population, which 
is increasing fast, is about 5,000.000, of 
whom over a million ai'c of French de- 
scent, 

F. Porkman, TIk’ Old Ergime mi Catindo ; J. 
HacMuilen, Hist, of Cunad/i, 1868; H.C. Lodge, 
Short liiit. of the £ng. Colonies tii ,Am<»nca ; A. 
Todd, Parliament'iry fiownimcnt in fh« pritiih 
Colonies; R. M. Martin, Rn/tsh CofoniVs; .Mur- 
dock. Li/e of Lord S>idonham; Goldwin Smith, 
Canada and the Canadian Qu«5iion. 

Canning, Geouce (5. 1770, d. 1827), was 
bom in London, the son of a poor barrister. 
His mother, left in needy circumstances, went 
upon the stage, and afterwards married an 
actor, George was sent by his uncle, Strat- 
ford Canning, a London merchant, the father 
of Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, to Eton, where 
he had a brilliant career. Whilst at school 
ho founded and contributed largely to a 
school magazine called The Mia'oeosm. In 
1787 ho went to Oxford, where ho at- 
tracted the attention of Pitt, and formed a 
close friendship with Mr. Jenkinson, after- 
wards Earl of Liverpool, which was of great 
service to him in later life. He was at this 
time a ^Vhig, devoted to Fox and Sheridan, 
and inclined to look favourably on the French 
Revolution. On leaving Oxford, ho at first 
went to the bar, but in 1793 was induced to 
enter Parliament as member for Newport 
(Islo of Wight), and as a follower of Mr. 
Pitt. He spoke freqviently during his first 
years in the House of Commons, and always 
as a supporter of the ministry. In 1796 he 
became member for Wendover and Under- 
secretary for Foreign Affairs. In the autumn 
of 1797 he published, in conjunction w’ith 
John Hooklmm Frere, Jenkinson, George 
Ellis, and Gifford, a satirical paper called 
Anti-Jacobin. Some of Canning’s contribu- 
tions have taken a permanent place in litera- 
ture. In the year 1799 Canning laboured 
earnestly with Pitt to effect the union 
with Ireland, on the basis of giving 
equal political rights to the Roman Catholics. 
When this measure failed, owing to the per- 
sistent opposition of the king, Canning left 
the government with his chief. Pitt waa 
succeeded by Addington, who was assailed 
by Canning with untiring ridicule. ‘ ‘ Pitt is 
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to Addin{?ton.” ho said, “as Ix)ndon to Pad- 
dinf^on.*’ In 1799 ho married tho daught<*r 
of General John Scott, vho brought him 
a largo fortune. In 1804 he returned to 
oflfice, with Pitt, as Treasurer of the Navy. 
On the death of Pitt in 1806, Fox came 
into office, and Canning had to retire. In 
March. 1807, ho took office, under the Duke 
of Portland, as Minister for Foreign Affairs. 
In this capacity he executed the bold stroke 
of seciiring the Danish fleet lest it should fall 
into the hands of Napoleon (Sept., 1807). 
He also orgjinised the assi.stance given by 
Kngland to Spain against Napoleon, which 
eventually tended more than anything else 
to effect the emperor's dow^nfall. Ho could 
not agree with Ijord Castlereagh, the 
Secretary at War, and after th«* failure of 
the disiistrous Walcheren expc'dition, for 
which Ca.stleroagh had been largely respon- 
sible, resigned his office. Castlen?agh became 
aware that Canning had intrigued against 
him with tin- Duke of Portland, and chjil- 
lengcd him to a duel. They met at Putney, 
and Canning was wounded in the shoulder. 
Canning’s resignation of office was an event 
which long rrtanled his advancement. Ho 
remained a strong advocate of the Emancipa- 
tion of the Catholics. After the murder of 
Perceval in May, 1812, Canning andWellesley 
received the king’s commands to form a 
ministry, but they wci-e unable to come to 
terms with Grey and Grenville. Lord Liver- 
pool became Prime Minister instcjid. I<ord 
Livori)OoI offered him the post of Foreign 
Secretary, which Canning refusecl. In 1814 
he went ns ambnssjidor to Portugal. Two 
years later his impatience of being out of 
office led him to accept the post of President 
of the Board of Control in Lord Castle- 
reagh’s cabinet. In this ministry he was 
forced to sanction measures of repression 
of which he could not approve. He agreed 
with his colleagues in their dislike of 
Parliamentarj' rc-form, but differed from them 
both with regard to the Emancipation of the 
Catholics an<l the harsh measures adopted 
towards the Prince.ss of Wales. During the 
trial which followed at the accession of George 
HI., Canning travollod abroad and refused 
the Home Office offered him by Liverpool. 
In November, 1820, he came to London, 
resigned office, and then returned to Franco. 
In 1822 the directors of the East India Com- 
pany appointed him to succeed Lord Hastings 
as Governor-General. He made all prepara- 
tions for departure, and went down to Liver- 
pool to take leave of his friends, when Ixird 
Castlereagh (the Marquis of Londonderry, 
and Secretary for Foreign Affairs) suddenly 
committed suicide. Canning gave up the 
brilliant prospect of the Viceroyalty, and 
succeeded Londonderry. He now showed 
his resemblance to those English states- 
men, who, like Cluitham and Palmerston, 
have been able to sympathise with the as- 


pirations of forcig^i Liberals. Ho supported 
constitutional principles against the re- 
actionary eff orts of Mettcmich. He protested 
against the Congress of Venice, and ag-ainst the 
intervention of France in the affairs of Spain. 
He opposed the policy of the Holy Alliance. 
He was the first to recognise the inde- 
pendence of the Spanish colonics in America 
as he said he “ called a new world into exist- 
ence to redress the balance of the old.” He 
protected constitutional government in Por ■ 
tugal, and effected the severance of Portugjil 
and Brazil. He still longed anxiously for 
the Emancipation of the Catholics, but this 
was temporarily hindered by the agitation of 
O'Connell, and was not effected till two years 
after Canning’s death. He supported Hus- 
kisson in preparing the way for free trade, 
and Laboured to effect the abolition of the 
slave trade. On the death of Lord Liver- 
I)Ool in Feb., 1827, Canning became Prime 
Minister. His last act was to secure the 
liberation of Greece by the Treaty of 
London, July, 1827. He died on the follow- 
ing Axigust 8th. His death was felt as a 
shock to the whole of the civilised world, 
for he was the most prominent opponent 
of the system of reaction which was en- 
deavouring to stamp out aspirations for 
liberty wherever they were found. 

Cauniot^'s Speeches, 6 vols., Loarlon, 1828. The 
best authorities for his life are the two works of 
his private secretarj, Stapleton, T/i» Poltficat 
Li/» of ths £i. iio». George Canninjf, 3 vols.. 
and Georgt Canning and Hu 1659. A 

further collection of Cannin>;'B Lettora and 
Paper* has been edited hy Mr. F. Stapleton 
There is a brilliant sketch of his career 
in Lord Dalling's Hutorical Ckoraefers ; aud a 
brief Memoir by Mr. F. Hill in the A'nyluh 
TfortAiv* series. 13 j 

Canninff, Charles John, Viscount (b. 
1812, rf. 1862), third son of George Canning, 
was l)om at Gloucester Lodge, Kensington, 
Doc. 14, 1812. Ho was educated at Eton and 
Christ Church. In August, 1836, he was 
returned for Warwick, and remained a member 
of the House of Commons for six weeks. On 
the death of his mother, Viscountess Canning, 
JIarch 15, ho succeeded to the title in con- 
sequence of the deaths of his two elder 
brothers. He gradually acquired the reputa- 
tion in the House of Lords of a conscientious, 
painstaking young statesman, without taking 
any very prominent jmrt in the debates. In 
1841 'he was offered office by Sir Robert Pool, 
as Under Secretiry for Foreign Affairs. In 
1846 he became Chief Commissioner of Woods 
and Forests, and began to take a larger share 
in the business of the House. In 1848 he 
supported the Jewish Disabilities Bill; in 
1850 he supported Lord Derby’s resolution 
condemning Lord Palmerston’s foreign policy, 
and spoke against Lord John Russell’s Eccle- 
siastical Titles Bill. In 1851 Lord Derby 
offered him the Foreign Office, but he refusea, 
feeling himself really a Liberal. In 1862 
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the Coalition Ministry of Lord Aberdeen 
came into office, and Canning became Post- 
master-General. This office he continued to 
hold under Lord Palmerston. In 185o he was 
appointed Governor-General of India, and on 
Feb. 1st, 1856, he disembarked at Calcutta. 
He was a cold, impassive man, to whom 
few would have ventured to make known the 
public agitation at the close of 1856 and 
opening of 1857 ; and he may be entirely 
acquitted of the charge of not hanng made 
himself acquainted with, or not following up 
if ho did hear them, what were as yet intan- 
gible and confused rumours. When, however, 
the mutinies did begin. Lord Canning issued 
order after order, warning the sepoys against 
any false reports, and disclaiming any idea of 
deprivation of caste. Unfortunately, stronger 
measures than these were necessary to have 
stifled the Indian Mutiny. "When once it 
had broken out he did his best to bring up 
troops to the front, and he endowed every 
I^rson in authority with extra powers, while at 
the same time refusing to allow any retaliator}- 
massacres. In 1858, on the termination of 
the Mutiny, he ordered the confiscation of all 
Oude, though this NN'as repudiated by the 
Boai-d of Control. In August, 1858, he issued 
from Allahabad the proclamation pro\nding 
for the sole dominion of the crown, and put- 
ting an end to the rule of the East India 
Company. The rest of Lord Canning's ad- 
ministration was chieflj’ remarkable for the 
judicial reforms in 1860 — 61, the completion 
of many railways and canals, and the famine 
in the North-west ProWnces, 1860—61. In 
1862 Lady Canning died: this hastened the 
departure of the viceroy. His health had 
T>een considerably impai^ by the cares of 
the pre\nou6 six years; and ho ^ed three 
months after his arrival in England (June 17, 
1 862) , “ leaving the reputation of an industrious 
and conscientious public servant” {Timeg). 

Canon Xiaw* [Ecclesiastical Juris- 
diction.] 

Canterbury was probably a place of no 
importance before the Roman occupation of 
Britain. By the Romans it was called Duro- 
veinum, a Latinised form of its Celtic name, 
which means the town of the rapid river. 
The fact that the Saxons called it the burgh 
of the Kent men would show that it was the 
most important place in the province. Under 
the descendants of Hengist it became the 
capital of Kent, and owing to this circum- 
stance the first bishopric, and the metropolitan 
sec, of England. The town was ravaged 
several times by the Danes, and almost de- 
etroyed by them in 1011. In 1067 the Danes 
burnt down the cathedraL It was rebuilt by 
l^franc and Anselm ; but partially destroyed 
(including the choir) in 1174. It was rebuilt 
by William of Sens immediately afterwards. 
Important additions were made in the two 
following centuries, but it was not till 1495 


that the great central tower was completed. 
Its impoi-tance was considertibly incieast'd 
after the canonisation of Ikckct, when it b-*- 
camo the princijwl centre of pilgrimage in 
Engbind. It was a town on the i-oj al demesne, 
and was governed by a portreeve, or pi-ovost, 
till the time of John, when two Iwiiliffs were 
appointed : the right of electing the builiff.s 
being granted in the eighteentli year of 
Henry lll.’s reign. A charter was gmnted in 
26 Hemy VI., which established a mavor, 
aldermen, and common councilmen. Edwaixl 
IV. enlarged the jurisdiction of the city, and 
formed it into a county. The city nime under 
the operation of the Municipal Refonn Act of 
1835. The city returned two members under 
23 Edward I., but now has only one. 

Canterbury, Auchhishops ok; See ok. 
[Akchkishok.] 

Canterbury, Charle.s Manners Sutton, 
1st Viscount (b. 1780, rf. 1845), the eldest son 
of Charles Manners Sutton, Archbishop of 
Canterbury', was called to the bar, 1805, and 
first sat in Parliament for Scarborough, 1807. 
In 1817 he succeeded Mr. Abbot as Speaker 
of the House of Commons, which office he 
held till 1834. The actirity of commercial 
enterprise which followed the re-establishment 
of peace led to a rush of private business in the 
House of Commons, and Mr. Manners Sutton 
show'cd great skill in dealing w'ith it. When 
Earl Grey resigned in 1832, lilanners Sutton 
assisted the Duke of Wellington to form his 
temporary ministry ; this w as apparently to 
oblige the king, who rewarded him with the 
order of the Bath. In 1834, when Lord 
Melbourne was suddenly dismissed from 
office, a rumour was started that Manners 
Sutton was to be the Tory premier; and in 
consequence of this and of his active negotia- 
tions in forming the Peel ministry, the ^\^lig8 
threw him out, and elected Mr. Abercromby 
Speaker in his place. In 1835 be was called 
to the Upper House. 

Cantii, The, were a British tribe, occu- 

S ying a portion of the present coimty of 
lent (which derives its name from them) and 
a part of Surrey. They were dirided into 
four kingdoms, and were the most important 
of the peoples of south-eastern England. 
From their proximity to Gaul, they seem 
likewise to have been the most civilised of all 
the native tribes at the time of Caesar’s 
invasion. 

Cantilupe. Walter de (<f. 1265), was 
the son of william do Cantilupe, one of the 
itinerant justices, and in 1231 he was himself 
appointed an itinerant judge. In 1236 he 
became Bishop of Worcester, when he boldly 
resisted the exactions of the Pope. He sup- 
ported Simon de Montfort in the Barons' 
War, and was one of the twenty-four coun- 
cillors appointed to watch the execution of the 
Oxford Statutes' and he solemnly absolved 
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tho biirons before the battle of Lewes. For 
the ]);iit ho took in the contest, he was cx- 
comnuiniciiteJ by the Pope. 

Cantilnpd, Thomas de (rf. 1282), 
the nephew of Walter de Cantiliijus was a 
man greatly respected for his piety iind loiim- 
ing. In 12G.) he was Jippointed Chancellor 
by Simon de Montfort, but reliniiuished the 
office in the same year, after the battle of 
Eveshiim. lie is remarkable as being the 
last Englishman who was ciinonised. 

Canton 'Viis first visited by the English 
about 1634. From 16S9 to 1834 the Eiist 
India Company had a monopoly of the tnide 
with thiit port. In 1841, during tho first 
Chin.'i War, Canton surrendered to Sir Hugh 
Clough, un<l tho following yciir foreigners 
were gninted permission to .sc-ttlc in the town. 
In 18.')G, after the iiffjiir of the lorcha Arrow, 
war wiis declared betw’een England and Chin:i, 
and Ciinton was bombiirded by the English. 
The bombardment led to an exciting debate 
in tho House of Commons (beginning Feb. 
26, 18.j7), in which men of all pfirties strongly 
condemned tho action of Lord Palmerston’s 
government, and a motion, proposed by Mr. 
Cobden and seconded by Mr. Milner Gibson, 
was airried against the ministry by a majority 
of 16. Canton was occupied by the English 
and French in Doc., 18.57, and held, under 
English and French Contmissioners, till Octo- 
ber, 1861. 

Canute (cJilled Cnnt in the English of his 
own day — a word that Pope Paschal II. could 
not pronounce, and therefore Latinised into 
Canutus), King (A. circa 995, s. 1017, 
rf. 103.5), was the younger son of Swegen, 
or Sweyn, King of Denmark, and the first 
foreign conqueror of all England. His 
connection with England beg.'in in 1013, 
when, being still a lad in years, he aecom- 
panied his father on the great expedition that 
forced the English to bike Sweyn as their 
king and drove Ethelrcd into exile. Young 
as he was, his father entrusted him with the 
command of the fleet and the care of the 
ho.stages when starting on his southward 
march from Gainsborough. But a few 
months later (Candlemas, 1014) Sweyn ended 
his days; and the Danish fleet, with one voice, 
chose Canute ns his successor. By his 
father’s dmth he became, for a time, u land- 
less viking, a splendid adventurer ; for the 
English at once restored their native king to 
the throne, and the Danish crown fell to 
Sweyn’s elder son Harold. Caught unpre- 
pared by a sudden march of Ethelred, he 
Bailed away from Lindosey, cut oft’ tho hands, 
ears, and noses of the hostages, put tho 
wretches ashore at Sandwich, and wont off to 
Denmark. Next year (1015) he was back 
again at Sandwich with a powerful fleet and 
army Coasting round to Poole Bay, ho 
landed his men, and in a few months was 
master of Wessex. The first days of 1016 


saw liim in Jlcrcia also ; his burnings and 
mvagings soon compelled submission ; at 
Easter he was getting ready to lay siege to 
London, the only part of England that still 
defied his power. But at this moment the 
dwith of Ethelred, and tlio accession of his 
vigorous son Edmund to tin* command of tho 
national cause, gave a new lurn to the conflict. 
Inside London, Edmund was chosen king; 
outside, Oinute ; and a tierce and chequered 
struggle between the rivals begun. Edmund 
milled the men of Wessex to his .standard; 
there were two Danish sieges of London, both 
unsuccessful ; five minor battles, four of 
which are given as English A'ictoriovS, one as 
doubtful; and one last great battle, that of 
Assandun, in Essex {Ai/iinffton or Aahdon). 
This was a terrible, seemiuirly a crushing, 
overthrow of Edmund. But while this 
triumph assured Canute a kingdom in Eng- 
land, it failed to tear Wessex from the 
indomiUiblo Edmund. At Olney, in tho 
Severn, the rivals came together, and agreed 
on a division of tho land between them which 
made the Thames tho common boundary of 
their dominions. This compact had, however, 
but a brief trial. On St. Andrew's Day (Nov. 
30) Edmund died; and in 1017 Canute was 
accepted as king of the whole kingdom 1,1017 
— 1035). His reign was comparatively unevent- 
ful. 11c begin it by dividing the realm into 
four earldoms, giving two of them to Danes, 
a third to Edvic, the treacherous Englishman, 
and keeping Wessex under his own immediate 
rule. He put away his Danish wifo and 
married Emma, King Ethelred's widow, a 
lady nearly double his ago. Ho slow the one 
son of Ethelred who was within his roach, 
Edwy, and sent the two little sons of his dead 
antagonist to Norway, to be made away with, 
there. Ho had three other Englishmen of 
high rank put to doaCh, and soon took the same 
course with the tniitor Edric. Next year 
(1018) he wrung from the country a payment 
of £83.000 to satisfy his fleet, the bulk of 
which thereupon caiTied his army back to 
Denmark. Having thus established his throne, 
he entered upon the line of conduct that has 
gained him the good word of modem his- 
torians, purposing henceforward to rule 
England for the English and by the English. 
One by one the leading men of Danish birth 
wero removed from England or slain, and 
their places given to Englishmen. Thus the 
famous Godwin and renowned Leofric came 
to hold posts of the highest trust ; indeed, 
after a little, Canute handed over to tho 
former his own special care, the earldom of 
Wessex. He confirmed the laws of King 
Edgar, who had made no distinction between 
the Danish and purely English parts of his 
kingdom, treatingall hissubjectsasmemborsof 
the same body politic. He sought to gain tho 
favour of the j)eople by religious foundations, 
by gifts to monasteries and churches, by 
doing reverence to the saints and holy places 
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they revered, by preferring the church- 
men they honoured, and by many other 
gracious and politic acts. Though other coun- 
tries demanded h’s care, he bestowed the 
largest share of his time and attention on 
England, making her interests his peculiar 
concern. We are told that he even placed 
English bishops in Danish sees, and brought 
English workmen to instruct his Danish sub- 
jects in their handicrafts. And in England 
Itself he seems to have favoured Wessex most. 
Kor is this strange. It is true that he was 
supreme lord of many lands ; Harold’s death 
in 1018 gave him Denmark; Norwav he con- 
quered in 1028; in 1031 he invaded Scotland, 
and made King Jlalcolm admit his superiority; 
Sweden is also reckoned among his vassal 
kingdoms. But no one of these could in real 
worth compare wdth England; and of England, 
Wessex was the fairest portion. In 1027 he 
made a journey to Rome, and wrote from 
thence a letter to his English people, full of 
mmitenco for the past, good promises for the 
future, and lofty moral sentiment. He was 
in high esteem among foreign princes ; his 
sister Edith married Robert, the Norman 
duke; his daughter Gunhild, King Henry 
III. of Germany. He died at Shaftcsburj' in 
November, 1035, perhaps still under forty 
yeare of age. Canute has been greatly 
praised by some modem historians. Dr. Stubbs 
reckons him among the “ conscious creators 
of English greatness Mr. Freeman’s judg- 
ment of his policy and character is exceedingly 
favourable. Clearly his rule brought many 
blessings to England ; under it she enjoyed 
long unbroken peace, a firm, yet humane, 
administration of the laws, and a comparative 
freedom from vexatious imposts and oppres- 
sions. In his later years ho issued a body of 
^ws which testify to his preservation, in full 
integrity, of the national constitution, to his 
regard for religion, to his strict impartiality, 
and respect for the people’s rights. The quiet 
that settled down on the land may, perhaps, 
be explained in part by his institution of the 
Hutcarliy a permanent force of fighting-men, 
3,000 or 6,000 in number, owing obedience to 
a military code — the earliest approach to a 
standing army in England. Not without 
reason did the common folk cherish his 
memory, if only by repeating simple tales of 
his sayings and doings. 

Annlo-Saxon ChronicU; -Freeman, Si$tory of 
Worman Conqu€tt, voL i. ; Lappeolierg, 
King$, vol. ii. 

Cape Breton, which lies to _the east of 
Nova Scotia, and is now incorporated with it, 
was first discovered by Cabot in 1497, but 
remained practically uninhabited until 1714, 
when it was occupied by the French for fish- 
ing purposes ; a few years later the town of 
^uisbourg was built, and the French estab- 
lished a regular settlement on the island, 
which formed a convenient basis for hostilities 
against Nova Scotia. In 1744, an attack 


was made upon Port Royal, the capibil of 
Nova Scotia, by Do (-Juesnay, the Governor of 
Cape Breton ; the English, in retaliation, 
attiickcd and took Ix)uisbourg, and held Cape 
Breton until the peace of Aix.lji-Chaj)elle ir 
1748. In 1758 Louisbourg was agjiin taken 
by the English under the command of Admira: 
Bosaiwen and General Wolfe, and all its 
fortifications destroyed. A few yeara after- 
wards. Cape Breton was created a separate 
colony, and Sydney, its present cJipibiX was 
founded in 1820. However, it was incorpo- 
rated with Nova Scotia, and has ever since 
that time remained a countj*. 

E, Browu, Hut. of Cape iirelon, 1860. 

Cape Coast Castle. [West Afuica.] 

Cape Colony. [South Afuica.] 

Capgrave, John (5. 1393, d. 14G4), w’as 
Prior ot Lynn in Norfolk, and pro^dncial of the 
order of Augustinian Friars in England. Ho 
wrote a Chronicle of England extending from 
the creation to the year 1417, and a work 
entitled The Book of the Illustrious Henries, 
which contains the lives of grejit men who 
have home the name of Henry. Capgrave is 
one of our few contemporary authorities for 
the early part of the fifteenth century and 
teign of Henrj' YI., 'and his works are of 
some value. His Chronicle and Book of the 
Illustrious Henries have been edited, in the 
Rolls Series, by Mr. F. C. Hingeston. 

Caradoc (Cakactacus) {d. circa 54). A 
British chief, said to have been son of Cuno- 
belin or Cymbeline. At the head of the 
Silurians of the West, Caradoc carried on a 
struggle of nine years against the Romans 
under Vespasian and Plautius. After sus- 
taining frequent defeats, he w'as at length 
driven out of his own district and compelled 
to take refuge w'ith the Brigantes, w’hose 
queen, Cartismandutt (q.v.), delivered him up to 
Ostorius Scapula (a.d. 51). Ho was carried 
in chains to Rome, where his dignity and 
noble bearing are said to have induced the 
Emperor Claudius to order his release. His 
subsequent history is unknown. 

Tacitus, ylniidl., lib. xii., aud Hut., lib. iii. ; 

Dio Cassius, lib. ix. 

Carausius (<f. 293) was a native of 
Batavia, and the first ** Comes Littoris Sax- 
onici.” In this office he managed to accumu- 
late great wealth, and, in 286, with the aid 
of some Frankish warriors, seized the great 
naval station of Gesoriacum, and proclaimed 
himself one of the Emperors of Rome. His 
talents enabled him to keep this position and 
maintain his power in Britain till 293, when 
he was murdered by his own officer, AUcctus. 

Carberry Hill (near Musselburgh) is 
the place where the forces of Bothwell and 
Queen Alary met those of the Confederate 
Ijords, June 14, 1667. Thera was no actual 
collision, but Bothwell, seeing that his chances 
of victory were almost hopeless, made his 
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escape, while Mary surrendered herself to 
Kirkcaldy of Gr.uij?o. 

Cardwell, Edwarp, Viscount (5. 1813, 
d. 1886), was educated at Winuhe>tor, and 
Bnlliol College, Oxford, where he was elected 
fellow. He entered Parliament in 1842 
as member for Clitheroe. He supported Sir 
IC Peel in the financial changes of 1845— 
46. He was J^etTctary to the Treasun* from 
184 . 5 — 4G, and President of the Board of 
Tnide in Lord Aberdeen’s administration. In 
1859 ho accoiited the olfice of Chief Secretary 
for Ireland under Lord Palmerston, and was 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Ljincaster from 
1861 to 1864, when he became Sccrehiry of 
Slate for the Colonies. In Dec., 1868, he 
became Secretary for War under Mr. Glad- 
stone. In this capacity his name is associated 
with a very imporUint reform of the British 
army. The increased demands of India, the 
sinking success of the Prussian army reserve 
system in the war with Austria (1866) and 
the Fntneo-German War of 1870, combined 
to suggest the need of an increased army 
reserve. 5Ir. Cardwell provided this by 
shortening the term of service to twelve 
years — six “with the colours,” six in the 
reserve ; an<l “ linked ” the existing battalions 
in pairs, assigning to each pair, as a recruit- 
ing-ground. some county or district with 
which they had usually a traditional connec- 
tion. A “military centre,” or depOt, was 
fonned for each such district, and the Militia 
and Volunteers also associated with it. It was 
during his tenure of office (in 1871) that the 
purchase of commissions, after the House of 
Bords had refused to abolish it, was done 
away with by royal warrant. He completed 
the competitive system in the army. His 
reforms, which destroyed the historical 
associations of the old (numbered) regiments, 
were violently opposed, but have since been 
fully justified. In 1874 ho resigned with 
his colleagues, and was made a peer, 

Car^nage Say, in St. Lucia. Here, in 
1778, the French, under the Count d’Estaing, 
were defeated by the British, under Adminil 
Barrington and General Meadows. 

Carew, Sir George (rf. 1613?), secre- 
tary to Sir Christopher Hatton, was sent 
by Elizabeth as her ambassador to Poland, 
1597, and by James I. to France, 1605 — 9. 
His Relation of the State of France was printed 
by Dr, Bird in 1749. 

Carew, Sir Peter {d. 1575), of Mohun 
Ottery, in Devonshire, spent his boyhood at 
the court of France, and on his return to 
England entered the service of Henry VlII. 
On the outbreak of the ‘Western rebelHon, in 
1549, Sir Peter and his brother were sent down 
to Devonshire with orders to crush the insur- 
gents; they were, however, unable to make head 
against tlujm until the arrival of reinforce- 
mwiits under Lord Bussell and Lord Grey; 
in fact, the violence of the Carew party was 


s;ud by Somerset to have widely extender 
the rebellion. After the defeat of the insur- 
gents, Carew cspouse<l the cause of Mary, 
whom he proclaimed in Devonshire, 1533. 
Very soon afterwards, however, he joined tho 
anti'-SjKinish party, and was entrusted with 
the task of raising Devonshire, while Sir 
Thomas Wyatt was to raise Kent. His action, 
however, in the rebellion of 1549 h.ad made 
him so unpopubir with the country people 
that he was unable to do anything effectual 
against the government, and was compelled 
to seek an asylum in France for the re- 
mainder of Mary’s reign. In 1560, (^row 
was appointed one of the conimissioners to 
negotiate the Treaty of Leith (q.v.), and in. 
tho s-amo year was entrusted with a mission 
to reorganise the army in Scotland. A few 
years later Sir Peter became one of the 
colonists of Munster, where many cruelties 
are attributed to him. He joined the expedi- 
tion of Essex in 1575, but died the same year, 

Carew’s Life, by Jo)m Vowel, was edited by 
Mr. Maclenu, Loud., 1857. 

Cargill, Donald, one of the most extreme 
of the Covenanting clergy, was a chief pro- 
moter of the Sanquhar Declaration, 1680. 
For having excommunicated Charles II. and 
the Duke of York, he was, on his capture at 
Glasgow’, tiken to Edinburgh and executed, 
July 26, 1681. [Cameuonians.] 

Carleton, Sir Dudley. [Dorchester, 
Lord.] 

Carleton, Guy. [Dorchester, Lord.] 

Carleton, Henry Boyle, 1st Baron 
{d. 1725), was a leading ^\'llig politician. In 
1701 hewascreated Lord Chancellor and Under 
Treasurer of tho Exchequer. He was one of 
those who opposed the “tacking” of tho 
Occasional Conformity Bill. He was em- 
ployed by’ Godolphin to request Addison to 
write a poem on tho battle of Blenheim ; the 
result of his negotiations being The Campaign.. 
In 1707 he was ma<le Secretary of State. 
Ho was one of the managers of Sacheverell’s 
trial, and in consequence of that ill-advised 
step w’as compelled to resign his office. On 
the accession of George I., Boyle was raised 
to the peerage, and create Lord President 
of the Council, an office he held until hia 
death. “ He was,” say’s Budgell, “ endow’ed 
w’ith great prudence and winning address ; 
his long experience in public affairs gave him 
a thorough knowledge of business.” 

Budgell's Lires of tbo Boyles. 

Carlisle was probably a Roman station, 
and has been identified writh Luguvallum in 
the Itinerary of Antoninus, from which, indeed, 
the name has been derived — Caer-Luel. Tho 
tow’n W’as sacked by the Danes in 875, and re- 
built -with a sti-ong castle by’ William Rufus. 
It was held by tho Scots during their 
tenure of Cumberland, and the beginning of 
the great church of St. i^Iary’s is attributed to 
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David I., King of Scotland. Subsequently 
it was frequently besieged in the course of 
the border wars, one of the most celebrated 
sieges being the unsuccessful one by William 
the Lion (1173). The place surrendered to 
Charles Edward in 1745, and the mayor and 
corporation proclaimed him king. The cathe- 
dral, begun in the reign of William Uufus, was 
partly destroyed by Cromwell in 1648. 

Carlisle, Geokoe William, 7th Eaia 
OF (i. 1802, d. 1864), was educated at Eton 
and Christ Church. In 1826 he accompanied 
his uncle, the Duke of Devonshire, on his visit 
to Russia at the coronation of the Emperor 
Nicholas. He was afterwards returned to the 
House of Commons for the family seat of 
^lorpeth, and one of his earliest speeches 
was in defence of the character of the 
Russian emperor. During the agitation of 
the Reform Bill he enlisted on the side of 
Earl Grey, and on the dissolution of Rarlia- 
ment which followed the success of General 
GascojTie’s motion, he was returned for York- 
shire, which seat ho held till the passing of 
the Reform Bill in 1832. He was Chief 
Secretary for Ireland from 1835 to 1841, and 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster from 
1849 to 1851. In 1855 he became Ivord- 
Lieutenant of Ireland, and began a career of 
popularity almost without parallel among 
Irish viceroys. A change in the government 
removed him for a short time ; but he re- 
turned again in 1859, and held this office tUl 
the summer of 1864, when illness compelled 
him to lay it down. 

Carlisle, Lucy, Countess op (5. 1599, 
d. 1660), was the daughter of Heruy’ Percy, 
ninth Earl of Northumberland. In 1617 she 
was married to the Earl of Carlisle, who died 
in 1636. She was a favourite attendant of 
Queen Henrietta Maria, and is supposed to 
have been Strafford’s mistress. After his 
d^th she became the confidante^ and it was 
said the mistress, of PjTn, to whom she be- 
trayed all the secrets of the court, and it 
was by her that he was made acquainted with 
the king’s desire to arrest the Five Members 
in Januar)’, 1642. In 1648 she sceme to have 
assisted the Royalists with money towards 
raising a fleet to attack England, and on the 
Restoration she was received at court, and 
employed herself in intriguing for the return 
of Queen Henrietta to England, which was 
opposed by Clarendon and others. Very soon 
after the queen’s return she died suddenly. 

Carlisle, The Statute op (1307), passed 
by Edward I. in Parliament, after he ^d pre- 
viously obtained the consent of the barons to 
it in 1305, was intended to prevent the drain 
of English gold to Rome by clerical exactions. 
It forbade the payment of tallages on 
monastic property, and rendered illegal other 
imposts hy which money was to bo sent out 


of the country. Though never atted upon, 
this shitute is most important as tlu‘ precedent 
on which the Acts of Provisors and l’r:eiiiuniro 
and the whole series of anti-jmpal assertions 
of English independence were based. 

Statutvf 0 / the Acalm, i. 150. 

Carlow, the scat of one of the great 
castles founded by the Norman conquerors of 
Ireland, was often teken and retaken in the 
rt-bcllion of 1641. In July, 1650, it was 
ocoopied by the Royalists, and after a short 
siege taken by the Parliamenhirians, under 
Sir Hardi-ess Waller. On May 25, 1798, a 
skirmish took place between the royal troops 
and the rebels, of whom 400 were killed. 

Carnarvon, Henry Howard Molyxkix 
Herbert. 4th Earl op (5. 1831, d. 1890), 
was Colonial Under Secretary of State 
in Lord Derby’s second administration, 
1858 — 9, and Secretary of State for the 
Colonies in Lord Derby’s third administni- 
tion, 1866. He resigned on account of a dif- 
ference of opinion respecting I’arliamentary 
Itefonn, in 1867. In Jlr. Dismeli’s atbiuct 
in 1874 he was again Colonial Secretery. 
In 1878 ho resigned upon tho Eastern ques- 
tion. In 1885 ho became Lord Ideutenantof 
Ireland in Lord Salisburj^’s first administra- 
tion, resigning in January, 1886. Here his 
policy was conciliatory, and ho even secretly 
approached Parnell on tho subject of llonto 
Rule. But in this, as he subseaucntly made 
clear, he did not profess to speak for liis 
colleagues. 

Camatic was the name formerly g^ven 
te the district in south-eastern India extend- 
ing along the coast from the Guntoor Circar 
to Capo Comorin. In the middle of the 
eighteenth century the country' was governed 
by tho Nabob of the Carnatic at Arcot. It was 
cut up, however, in the south by the lilah- 
ratta kingdom of Tanjore, the British and 
French settlements, and the almost indepen- 
dent districts of the I’olygars of Madura, 
Tinnevelly, &c. It was feudally subject to 
the Viceroy, or Nizam, of the Deccjin. In 
1743 Anwur-ud-Deen was appointed Nabob 
by the Nizam-ul-Mulk. On his death the 
succession was disputed between Chunda 
Sahib, who was assisted by the French, and 
Mohammed Ali, who was supported by tho 
English. The latter succeeded in establishing 
their nominee as Nabob over tho greater part 
of the Carnatic ; but both he and his son, 
Omdut-ul-Omrah, who succeeded in 1795, 
failed to regain their independence. The 
discovery of their correspondence wdth 
Tippoo Sahib (q.v.) determined Lord Wel- 
lesloy on annexing the country. On the 
death of Omdut-uI-Omrah, therefore, an 
arrangement was made (1801) with Azim- 
ul-Omrab, bis nephew, to the effect that the 
entire civil and military government of the 
state should be resigned to the Company, and 
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one-fifth of the revenxie shouM he reserved 
for )iis support. On his death, in 18*2.'), 
the title was continued to his infant son, and 
on the death of the latter, childless, in 18-53, 
the title was extinguished. 

Came, Enw.cui) {d. 1.5GI), was a 
gniduate of Oxford, where he became Poctor 
of Civil Law in 1524. IIc was frequently em- 
jiloyed as envoy to various foreign princes by 
Henry VlII. ’ In 1530 he was sent by the 
king to Koine to argue against the citiition of 
Henvv to uppeiir at the Papal Court, lie 
frequently represented the English sovereign 
at Koine under Mary, and in the earlier years 
of Elizabeth’s reign ; but was finally detiined 
by Paul IV. at Koine, and compelled to 
become governor of the English Hospital 
there. This was declared to be a gross 
violation of the privilege of an amba-ssjidor ; 
but it is jirobable that 8ir Edward, who dis- 
liked the religious changes of Elizabeth, was a 
willing captive. 

Caroline, Qurvn {b. 1683, d. 1737), 
wife of King (4corge II., was the daughter 
of John Frederick, Margrave of Branden- 
burg Anspach. In the year 1705 she married 
Prince (ioorge of Hanover, over whom, in 
spite of his immor.ility, sho maintained the 
greatest inllucnco during his life. During 
the quarrels of her husband and his 
father, she retained her influence over the 
first without forfeiting the esteem of the 
second. In 1727 sho was crowned with her 
husband. When Walpole wius displaced from 
power, at the commencement of the reign, 
sho espou.sed his cause, being persuaded of 
his financial abilities, and attracted by the 
jointure of £100,000 a year ho secured in her 
favour. She therefore persuaded the king that 
Compton was unfitted for the postof minister. 
During her life she continued the firm friend 
of Walpole, and upheld his policy of peaco 
at home and abroad. Sho was deeply morti- 
fied when he was obliged to relinquish his 
Excise scheme. In 1737 sho reprieved 
Porteous. who was condemned for firing on 
the crowd at Edinburgh. On the outbreak of 
the quarrel betw'cen Frederiek, Prince of 
Wales, and her husband, she violently es- 
poused the cause of the latter. In consequence, 
she and her son wore on extremely bad 
terms, and the queen often expressed a 
wish for the prince’s death. Her influence 
over the king continued unimpaired till the 
end of her life, and on her death-bed the 
monarch gave a rather curious testimony of 
it. The dying queen besought her husband 
to marry again. “Non,” answered the 
sobbing prince, “j’aurai des maitrcsscs.” 
” Oh, mon Dieu ! ” was the reply ; “ cela 
n’empecho pas.” Caroline was a woman of 
considerable intellectual ability. Sho knew 
something of philosophy and theology, and 
affected the character of patroness of litera- 


ture and poetry. She took credihiblc pains 
to get the higher posts in the Church tilled 
by men of learning and character. She was 
a' valuable ally of Walpole, and materially 
assisted him in carrying out his policy. 

The best account of the queen is Kaiaed from 
Hervey’s Afoaoirs. See also Horace Walpole, 
Jfemoirs, aud Stonbopo, Hi*t. of Eng. 

Caroline of Bmnswick, Queen, 
wife of Goorffo IV. {b. 1768. d. 1821), was the 
daughter of Duke Charles William Frederick 
of Brunswick, who died after tho battles of 
Jena and Auershidt, 1806, and sister of Duke 
William Frederick, who was killed at tho 
battle of Ligny. 1815. Her mother, Augusta, 
was daughter’of Prince Frederick of Wales, 
and sister of George III. At the age of 
twenty-seven the princess was married to 
George, Prince of Wales, afterwards Kegent 
and king. A more unfortunate choice could 
not have been made. The prince was already 
married to Mrs. FitzHcrbert, and although that 
marriage was considered void under tho 
Koval 2»Iarriage Act, he was averso to con- 
tracting any other similar tic. Tho pnneess 
had been badly brought up, was clever, 
hut uneducated and undisciplined, im- 
pulsive and indiscreet, with a good heart, 
hut devoid of regulating judgment. The 
marriage took place on April 8, 1795. A 
daughter, afterwards Princess Charlotte of 
Wales, was horn on January 7, 1796. Even 
before this tho prince had treated liis wife so 
badlv ns to call forth a remonstrance from his 
father. Ho now wTote, on April 30, 1796, to 
sjiy that they were to live apart. This re- 
pudiation of his wife without any reason 
except personal dislike, within a year of their 
marriage, is sufficient to account for, and 
almost to excuse, any conduct of which she 
might afterwards have been guilty. Mutters 
remained thus for the next ten vears. Tho 
princess lived quietly at Blnckhcath. In tho 
year 1806 rumours wore set afloat that the 
conduct of the princess had been improper. 
She always had a fancy for children, and 
before her death had adopted half-a-dozen. 
At this time she had adopted a child named 
William Austin, and scandal said sho was his 
mother. A delicate investigation was ordered, 
evidence was laboriously collected, and a report 
Laid before tho king. The report acquitted 
tho princess of improper conduct, but seemed 
to fix upon her the charge of indiscretion. 
Assisted by Perceval and others, she vigor- 
ously defended herself, and was entirely 
acquitted by a Minute of Council in 1807. 
Princess Charlotte of Wales was heir to the 
crown. As a child sho had been allowed to 
see her mother regularly, but as she was 
growing up tho permission began to be re- 
fused. Canning and Brougham arrayed 
themselves on tho side of Caroline. She had 
the whole force of popular opinion with her, 
for the prince was very much disliked, and 
the wrongs of the princess were calculated to 
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touch the heart of the multitude. The queen 
took a strong dislike to her, and about 1813 
she was forbidden to attend the royal 
drawing-room. In June, 1814, she went 
abroad, with an allowance of £35,000 a year. 
She went first to Brunswick, and then to 
Switzerland and Ihily. Her conduct was 
very eccentric, and her suite gradually left 
her, upon which she fell into the hands 
of an Italian family named Bergami. She 
went to Jerusalem, and then returned to 
Italy, living at the Villa d’Este, on the Lake 
of Como. On January 29, 1820, George IV. 
succeeded to the throne, and his wife assumed 
the title of queen. Before this a commission 
had been sent out to Milan to collect evidence 
of the queen’s conduct during her sojourn at 
the \illa d’Este. The king ordered her 
name to be omitted from the Liturgy, and 
forbade royal honours to be paid her at 
foreign courts. The queen, finding herself 
thus treated at Rome, determined to oome to 
England. Immediately after her arrival steps 
for bringing her to trial were taken. On 
November G a Bill of Pains and Pemdties, 
the proceedings in connection with which are 
popularly known as the Queen’s “ trial,” was 
passed in the House of Lords by a majority of 
twenty-six, but on the third reading the 
majority was only nine, and it was {.with- 
drawn. This result was received with general 
delight throughout tho country. On November 
29 tho queen went in procession to St. Paul’s, 
'to return thanks for her deliverance from a 
great peril and affliction. In tho next session 
of Parliament she accepted a pension of 
£50,000 a year from tho government, and 
from that time her popularity gradually de- 
clined, In 1821 George IV. detennined to be 
crowned with great pomp in Westminster 
Hall. The queen claimed, according to 
ancient precedent, to share tho ceremony with 
him. At an early hour on the morning of 
the coronation tho qneon sot out with a coach 
and six. She had no ticket of admittance, 
and was repulsed by the officials. As she re- 
treated the jeers of the crowd followed her. 
This was on July 19, and she died on August 
7. Howover much she may have been defi- 
cient in monil dignity, wo may feel convinced 
that there was no foundation for the grave 
charges brought against her character ; and for 
tho lighter indiscretions of her life her educa- 
tion and the treatment of her huslmnd are 
quite sufficient both to account and to atone. 

Pauli, Enylisc\e Getchlchtt teit ISIS ; Spencer 
Wah>o)e, if i«t. of Eng. »ine« ISIS; Tht (JvevHU 
G. Bose, Diary; Duke of Bucking- 
ham, 3/emoir« vf t}ie Court of th« Begenev. 

[0. B.] 

CarstareS) William (d. 1G49, d. 1715), 
was educated at Utrecht, where he became ac- 
quainted with William III. He was accused 
of being implicated in the Rye House Plot, 
and was tortured at Edinburgh. After tho 
Revolution, he acquired great influence with 


William, to whom he acted as a soit of un- 
official sccrotJtry for Scotch afiairs. 'I'lio 
king appointed Carstiires his chaplain in Scot- 
Lind. In 1704 he beauue Principal of Edin- 
burgh University, and was one of the* active 
supporters of the Union. “Sprung of that 
respectable middle class," s;iys ilr. Burton, 
“to whom it has been in a nianner the 
l>eculiar pride of the Scots priesthood to 
belong, ho rose to hold in his hands the 
destinies of the proudest heads of tho proud 
feudal houses of Scotland." Carsbires was 
a man of xmdoubted ability, and is honour- 
ably distinguished among the public men of 
his age by his firmness and honesty. A 
volume of his S/a/e Papern and Lftters 
was published in 1774, and is of considf'rablo 
value as illustrating Scottish aftuirs during 
the Revolution. 

M'Cormick, Life of Carslarcs prefixed to tho 
State Papers; Story, C'harncfrr and Carrer of 
H'lfliain t‘ar<tarc«, 1874; Mucauluy, Uist. of 
Emj. ; and Burton, Ui$t, of Scadaitd. 

Carte, Thomas {b. 168G, d. 1754), bom 
at Clifton, studied at Oxford, and entered the 
Church. He was a strong partisan of tho 
Stuarts. He declined to tike the oath to 
George L, and abandoned the priesthood ; and, 
being suspected of complicity in tho Jacobite 
plots of 1715 and 1722, he was obliged to flee 
to Fmnce, where ho resided for twelve yeai*s. 
He was the author of a Li/e of James, Duke of 
Ormonde, 3 vols. folio; and a lluslori/ of England 
to the year 1654. Both ai'O valuable works, 
showing much learning and industry on tho 
part of the author, though his strong Stuart 
partisanship is very nuirked, especially in tho 
life of Onnonde. 

Carteret, Loud. [Guanville, John 
Cartbuet, Eahl.] 

Carthusians, The, one of tho regular 
mona.stic orders, was an offshoot of tho 
Benedictines, instituted at Chartreuse near 
Grenoble, by Bruno of Cologne, in 1080. 
The rule resembled that of the Benedict- 
ines, but was much more rigorous and 
austere. The Carihusians came into England 
about 1180; but they failed to make much 
way in the country. There werc only nine 
monasteries of tho order in England ; tho 
Cliarterhouse (the name, of course, is a 
corruption for Chartreuse) in Xiondon, and 
those at Witham, Henton, Beauval, St. Anne’s 
Coventry’, Kingston-on-HuU, Mountgnice, 
Eppworth, and Shene. There were no Car- 
thusian nuimeries in England. 

Cartismandna was tho Queen of tho 
Brigantes, from whom Caractacus, after his 
defeat by the Romans (a.d. 51), sought shelter 
and assistance, and by whom ho was treacher- 
ously betrayed to his enemies. [Cabadoc.] 
According to Tacitus, Cartisraandua quitted her 
husband, Venusius, and married his ai-mour- 
bearer, Vellocatus. Venusius drove her from 
her territories, and forced her to seek an asylum 
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in the camp of the Homans, who marched 
into the district and took possession of it. 

Tacitus, Annal., xii. 36, 40 ; Hist. iii. 45. 

Ca rtwr ight, Thomas {h. l.i3o, d. 1003), 
the leader of the Church of England party in 
Elizabeth's reign which advocJited the al)oIi- 
tion of ej)iscopacy, was educated at Cambridge, 
whence he was compelled to withdnjw during 
the Marian persecution. (Jn the accession of 
Elizabeth ho returned, and acquired great re- 
putation as a preacher, becoming so active 
a suppoiicr of a I’n'sbyterian ])olity and so 
debTiiiinetl an opjM)nont of episcopacy that 
lie was prohiliiled from occupying the pulpit, 
and cxpollcil from the university. In ld72 
he published his Admonxtxon to Varlxnmcnt 
(q.v.), and was drawn into a long controversy 
with Archbishop Whitgift. In 158-1 he was 
imjirisoned by order of Bishop Aylmer, but 
released by the qvicen. In 1590, after the 
death of hLs patron, Leicester, Cartwright 
was examinetl by the Court of S^t'ir Chamber, 
and sent to the Fleet Prison, “ for setting up a 
new iliseipline and a new fonu of worship,” 
remaining in confinement for nearly two years. 

Uook, Ltvr.i o/ the Archlishopi. 

CamcagO was a tax on every carucato or 
hundred acres of land, and was first imposed 
over the whole country by Hichard I. in 1 198, 
when the tax was five shillings. John, in 
the first year of his reign, fixed it at three 
shillings. A carueato was originally ns much 
lan<l as could bo ploughed by one team in a 
season, but it aflcrwai^s bceaino fixed at one 
hundred acres. 

Cashel, The Synod OF (1172), wasagreat 
as.'ombly of the Irish Church, attended hy 
all the archbishops and bishops. The eccle- 
siastical disonlers, which had formed one at 
least of the causes which led to the Bull of 
Pope Adrian, and the invasion of h-ebiud by 
Henry II., were condemned. Thus the mar- 
riage of the clergy was forbidden, the tithe 
introduced, the appropriation of benefices by 
laymen, and levying of cashory on the 
clergy abolished. In other ways, too, the 
Homiin discipline and the authority of the 
Pope were recognised. 

GiraldusCumbrensis, Dc Ex-pvgnal. Hxt>ern. 

Casket Iietters nre a celebrated col- 
lection of documents, supjwsed to bo the 
coiTcspondencc between Bothwcll and Mary 
Stuart. Bothwell left in Edinburgh Castle 
a casket containing some papers, for 
which he sent after his flight from Car- 
berry Hill. His messenger was intercepted 
whilst returning, and the casket and its 
contents fell into the hands of the Earl of 
Jlorton. On a letter from the queen to Both- 
well contained in it, the charge that she was 
an accomplice in Damley's murder was 
founded. The letters were laid before the 
Scotch Council of Government, and the 
Scotch l^irliainont adjudged the charge 


j)roved (Dec. 1567). They were again pro- 
duced before the English Commissioners at 
Westminster, compared with other writings 
of the queen's, with whi'di they corre- 
sponded (Dec., 1568). The letters clcscended. 
fi-fjm one SeotlltSh regent to another, and 
finally pas-sed into the liands of the Earl of 
Gowrie. After his execution (1584) they 
disajjpeared. They had, however, been 
translated into different languages and j)ub- 
lished. ^lary continually jisscrted them to 
be forgeries, and demanded first to see the 
originals, then to be provided with copies. 
Neitlier of these requests was granted. An 
argument in fsivour of the theory that tho 
loiters were forgeries is famished iiy the fact 
that the two most criminatory letters were 
evidently orip^inally written in Scotch, and 
the copies jmblishcjd were a translation of this. 
Scotch original into French. But Mary, until 
after her flight into England, always used the 
French language in her letters. Therefore 
the conclusion is that she could not have 
written these letters. But the question of the 
genuineness of non-cxistemt doemnents is 
naturally difficult to solve. Amongst English 
historians, Froude, Burton, and I.^ing believe 
the letters genuine ; Caird and Hossick take 
the opposite view. Of foreign writci-s on the 
subject. Hanke, Pauli, Mignet, and Gaedcke 
accept the letters, w’hilst J^hiem. Philippson, 
(iauthier, and Chantclauzc, deny their authen- 
ticity. 

Gauthier* Mane Stnori ; Millet, 3f*irie Sfunrii 
Schioru, BothtccI} ; Philinnaou. HVsf £i(r<n.'c» inv 
ZriiaUtr ton Philipp //. 

Cassiterides, The, or Tin Islands, first 
mentioned by Herodotus, and alluded to by 
Polybius and other early writers, are gener- 
ally identified with the Scilly Isles : but under 
the name Cassiterides it is very probable that 
the adjacent parts of Devon and Cornwall 
were included. [Scilly Isles.] 

Elton, Origins 0 / Exi^, llixt. 

Cassivellaunns (Caswallon), at tho 
time of Ca*snr*s second invasion of Britain (b.c. 
54), was chief of the Cnssi, and had shortly 
lieforc usurped tho sovereignty of the Trino- 
hantes and murdered the lawful king. Tho 
Homan invasion drove the tribes of the 8(»uth- 
oast of Britain to form a league, at tho head of 
which Cassivollaunus was placed. For a short 
time he succeeded in repelling the Romans, 
but his stronghold being captured, and the 
other tribes having deserted him, ho sub- 
mitted to Ccosar. gave up the country of tho 
Trinobantes to Mandubiutius, son of the late 
king, and contented himself with keeping hie 
own domains. After the departure of Crosar 
we hwir nothing more of Cassivellaunus. 

Castillon, The Battle of (1453), wa» 
the lust engagement in the Hundred Years’ 
M’ar between England and Fi-ance. In 1452 
the Gascons i-ose against the French, and 
besought aid from England. Talbot, Earl of 
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Shrewsbury, was sent out, and was at first 
very suocessfuL In June, 1453, hearing tliat 
the French were besieging Castillon, a fortress 
on the Dordogne, he marched with a small 
force to relieve it, but the French were 
stronger than he imagined, and he was 
defeated and slain. With his death all the 
hopes of the English were at an end. 

Castlebar Races (1798). The name 
given to the engjigement fought near Castle- 
bar on August 26, 1798, during the French 
raid on Ireland. Generals Lake and Hutchin- 
son, with 2,000 Irish militia, a large body of 
yeomanry, and Lord Koden’s fenciblcs, ad- 
vanced against General Humbert, who had 
Landed at Killala on the 17th of the month. 
Humbert had with him 800 French troops, 
and about 1,000 of the Irish rebels. The 
militia, however, would not stand their ground, 
and at once ran ; and the yeomanr)’ following. 
Lake’s guns were taken, and R<^en’s horse 
were unable to save the day. Of Lake’s men 
fifty-three were killed and thirty-four wounded; 
the French loss was heavier, but they took 
fourteen guns and 200 prisoners, and the town 
of Castlebar fell into the hands of the insur- 
gents, with whom it remained for about a 
fortnight, till the sunrendcr of Humbert at 
Ballinamuck, on September 8th. 

Castlereagh, Viscount. [Loxdon- 

DEURV.] 

Caistles, of which there are remains of 
nearly 500 in England alone, belong chiefly to 
the period between the Norman Conquest and 
the middle of the fourteenth century. It is true 
that strong places were fortified by Alfred 
and his successors ; but these would rarely 
be more than a mound and a ditch, with 
wooden tower and palisade; and Domesday, 
which mentions forty-nine castles, gives only 
one stone castle, riz., Arundel, as existing under 
the Confessor. They were a Norman product, 
even when, as at Hereford and Warwick, 
strong earthworks in place of inasonr)' show 
that the Norman builder used an existing 
English fortress. They are identical in type 
with the great castles of Normandy, and 
keep pace with them in development. Thus 
the essential point of the Norman castle is the 
massive rectangular keep, with walls as much 
as 20 feet thick, and, as at Rochester, over 100 
feet high, with its stairs, chapel, chambers, 
kitchen, well — making it complete in itself as 
a last resort. The base court in the castles 
built immediately after the Norman Conquest 
{e.ff.f Oxford, London, Newcastle) was for 
some years left to the protection of a stockade. 
When this was replaced by circuit walls, with 
a strong gatehouse, we have complete the 
Norman system of fortification by solid works 
of great passive strength. The “ Edwardian” 
castle {e.ff., Carnarvon) exhibits a system, 
which completely superseded this, of concen- 
tric works, with skilful arrangement of parts, 
so as to include a far larger area. Such 


a castle as Bamborough could accommodate 
a large garrison with stores, horses, and 
cattle, and could bo stormed only in detail. 
The duke in Normandy luid exereiseii the right 
of holding a garrison in the castles of his 
biirons, and the Norman kings of England 
jealously maintained the requirement of a royal 
licence for their erection. Of the forty-nim; in 
Domesday, thirty were built by the Conqueror 
himself. In the anarchy of Stejdien’s days, 375 
were built, or, according to Ralph do Dicoto, 

I, 115. Henry II., on his accession, had to 
besiege and recover for the crown the 
“adulterine” castles; and after the revolt of 
1173 it became 'a definite policy of the crown 
to keep down their numbers, and have a 
voice in the appointment of Ciistellans. One of 
the first steps of the barons of 1258 was to sub- 
stitute nineteen of themselves for the alien 
favourites as guardians of the royal castles, 
and the last stand of the defeated party was 
made in Do Monlfort’s castle of Kenilworth 
from Oct., 1265, to Dec., 1266. After this the 
castles ceased to bo a menace to royal power. 
The Edwardian aistlcs were chiefly national 
defences on the coast or the Welsh and Scotch 
Marches. The number of licences to “creiud- 
late and tcnellate ” rises to its height in the 
reigns of Edward II. and Edward 111.; 
tho Commons in 1371 even petition that 
leave to do this may bo given freely for all 
men’s houses and for the walls of boroughs. 
But these were castellated mansions nithcr 
than true castles. In them the keep sinks to 
a guardhouse, the walls are less solid, tho 
windows aro adapted to convenience mthcr 
than defence. However, under the JStuarts 
such fortified mansions proved capable of 
standing a siege. But the last castles arc not 
later than Tudor times, and even the “ Peel ” 
towers, for defence against the ScoU, fell 
into ruin after tho union of tho kingdoms. 
The castles had been a heavy cost and 
trouble to the crown. Bridgnorth alone had 
cost in repairs £213 during Henn' 11. ’s reign ; 
the Constable of Bridgnorth besides was jwid 
40 marks salarj' ; and the jurors of 1258 
declare<l it required £20 a year to keep it up 
in time of peace. The tenure of castle guard, 
at the rate of forty days’ service for a knight’s 
fee, commuted often for a mark on the fee, 
was a burden vexatious both to nobles and 
gentrj'. Some castles, like Lancaster and 
Richmond, were associated with a quasi-royal 
iurisdiction over the district. In otliers the 
lords would be only too ready to arrogate 
such rights. Many, no doubt, like Bridg- 
north, sen’ed as centres of tyranny, even 
when in royal hands. And this tendency 
probably accounts for the frequent changes 
made by the crown in the persons chosen as 
royal constables, and for the fact that Ed- 
ward I. finds it necessary, even after Henr)' 

II. *8 determined assertion of royal rights, to 
make the Quo Warranto inquiry into tho 
jurisdictions claimed by each of his barons. 
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It is onlv l>y closoly tracing the local history 
of some one t;r« at castle that the justice can 
be realised of Matthew Paris’s description of 
them as “ nests of devils and dens of thieves,” 
or the bitter words of the contemporary Ent?- 
lish monk of Peterboi-ough on the castles of 
Ste])heu’s reiirn : — “They tilled the land full 
of castles, and when they were finished, filled 
them with devils and evil men ; . . . then 
thev torttired men and women for their grold 
and silver ; . . . then plundere<l they and 
burned all the towns; . . . they spared 
neither churcli nor churchyard ; . . . they 
robbed the monks and the clergy: . . . 
the ratth bare no corn; the land was all 
ruined bv sucli deeds ; and it was SJiid 
ojM-nly that Christ slejd and His saints.” 
Tlie ca>tles of England, on many sides 
ilhi^trate the national historv. Perkelev has 
its storv of roval tnigedv, Kenilworth of 
constitutional struggle, Carlisle of border 
romance. The names of Montgomery ami 
lialliol and (iranvillo recall the baronial 
ffimili( s who brought into England the titles 
of their Xorman castles. And the immense 
households wliich the later spirit of chivalry 
gatheri'd togi'ther into Alnwick, or Lancaster, 
or Warwick made the cjistle of the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries a local centre of vast 
social inlluence, evvn when the days of its 
military and constitutional domination had 
piis.sed away. 

Viollet-le-Duc. E»mij on Jfih'lory /trcJn'tcc- 
tvre; J. H. Parker, iMno'jih'c ylrchiftcfuro ; 
O. T. Clark lu .4 rcfcpoloi;. Joiirnal, i. 93, xxiv. 

; Kinv. .MnnonriiOi ; the 

dv Pichmntidf ; Selden, Titles o/ Ifononr ; Madox, 
Jtoroin'o ylti^lico,- Duir<lalc, flaronnoo of Eng- 
lonJ; Lnnb' on the Jli^nitt/ of n Peer, 

1825-9, 2ud Report, jit. i. ; luid the good county 
histories, such ns Surtees, Diohnin, Eytou, 
Shroixfhirr, kc. [A. L. S.] 

Catean Oambresis, Tub Tueaty op 
(A i)ril2, 1.).79), was concluded between Fr.incc, 
Spain, and Englan<l after the accession of 
Elix-iheth. The chief difficulty in bringing 
abutit the jieaco had been the (jueslion of 
Calais, which the French were determined to 
keep. Finally it was arranged that the 
French should keep the town for eight years, 
and then restore it. The French gave up 
their claims on Milan and Naples; they also 
agreed to evacuate and raze the fortresses 
they had built fjii the Scottish border, and to 
give substantial bonds for the restitution of 
Calais. The Hauphin and Dauphiness wore 
to confirm the treaty, and to agree to re- 
cognise Elizjjbeth's right to the English 
crown. 

The treaty is given in Ryuier, Fosdtra, xv. 505. 

Catesby, (rf. 1485), one of 

Kichard 11 1. ’s ministers, was Speaker of the 
House of Commons in 1484. and seems to 
have owed his rise to Lord Hastings, of 
whom he was at first a close follower, though 
he afterwards deserted his cause when 
Hastings fell under the displeasuj’e of 


Richard. He was taken at the battle of 
Hosworth and put to death by the orders of 
Hvnry VII. The three principal advisers of 
Richa'rd III. — Cate.shy, Sir Richard Ratcliff, 
and Lord Lovol, are held uj) to opprobrium 
with him in the well-known contemporarj’ 
rhjTne : — 

“The Cat, the Rat. and Lovel the Deg, 

Kuk- uU England under the Hog.” 

Cathedral is properly the chief church 
of the diocese, in which the bishop’s seat was 
eshiblishod. The ecclesiastical organisation 
on the Continent generally followed the lines 
of the political organisiition of tho Roman 
Empire. The province usually became tho 
diocese, and the church of the provincial capital 
beaime the swit of the bishop. In EngLind, 
however, Christianity was largely brought 
by missionaries, who lived together under 
monastic rules. 1 lonce, among othei-s, many of 
the English cathcdnils — e.ff., Worcester— were 
originally monastery churches, over which a 
bishop was set. In other ciises the bishop 
was set over a district, an<l chose his own 
cathedral ehurcli. Hence the bishops’ seats 
were frequently changed, till after tho Norman 
Conquest they were ordered to be fixed in cities 
and walled towns. Thus, among others, tho 
older cathedrals of Sherborne, Selsey, and 
Dorchester gave place to those of Siilisbury, 
Chichester, and- Lincoln. [Bisiioruic.] 
English cathedrals were of two classes, accord- 
ing to their origin. Tho clergy attjiched to them 
were in some cases monks, in others secular 
canons. In tho first case the bishop reckoned 
as abbot of the monastery, in tho second case 
he was tho head of his chapter. In both 
cases, however, tho secuhir and official duties 
of the bishop tended to sever him from his 
cathedral, and tho chapter took possession of 
it. Tho dean became more powerful than 
the absent bishop, who was gradually driven 
from his own church, and retained littlo save 
a visitatorial power over his chapter. Tho 
annals of most meditoval episcopates are full 
of the quarrels between the bishop and tho 
monks or chapter, leading to constant appeals 
to Rome and a diminution of the episcopal 
authority. In tho reign of Henry VIII., 
after tho suppression of the monasteries, tho 
monastic cathedrals w’oro ro-modollcd. These 
” cathedrals of the now foundation " are 
Canterbury, Carlisle, Durham, Ely, Norwich, 
Rochester, Winchester, and Worcester. The 
bishopries founded by Henry VIII. — Bristol, 
Chester, Gloucester, Oxford, Peterborough, 
and Westminster— were provided with cathe- 
drals after the same model. Westminster, 
though it lost its bishop, has retained its dean 
and its position as a cathedral church. In 
recent times new bishoprics hiive been founded, 
and the bishop’s seat established in old 
collegiate and pari sh churches, which have been 
turned into rathedrals at ilanchester, Ripon, 
Liverpool, St. Albans, Newcastle, Southwell, 
Southwark, and Birmingham. [Chapter.] 
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Walcott, CafJu^dralirt ; Freeman, Cathah'al 
Church 0 / irdU, and yorm. Coin/., iv. 414 — 420; 
Diocesan Histories, published by the Society for 
Promotiug Christian Knowledge. [M, C.] 

Catherine of Aragon, Queen, iii'st 
wife of Henry YIII. {b. 1485, d. 1536), was 
the youngest of the four diiughters of Ferdi- 
nand, King of Aragon, and Isabella, Queen 
of Castile. The foreign policy of Henry VII. 
was based on a renewal and development 
of the traditional medijeval alliance between 
England and the Spanish kingdoms. Hence, 
as early as 1492 a treaty was nuide betweenthe 
two monarchs to cement their friendship by 
intermarriage. In 1498, Arthur, the eldest 
son of Henry VII., was contracted to Cathe- 
rine by proxy, and in 1501, when Arthur was 
fifteen yearsold, Catherine was sent to England. 
The mamage was then celebnited in St. 
Paul’s Cathedral; but four months afterwards 
Arthur died. It was agreed that Catherine 
should be married to Henry, Arihur’s younger 
brother. A papal dispensiition was obtained 
to legfilise such a marriage, and a contract of 
nuirriage wjis made. When Henry VIII. 
ascended the throne, in 1509, his first act was 
to marry Catherine. Ho was then eighteen 
years old, and she was twenty-four. Catherine 
was not hiindsome, but she was lively, of an 
amiable disposition, well-informed, and de- 
voted to her husband. Her manied life was 
at first happy. But of her three sons and 
two daughters, all died in infancy except 
Mary. She ceased to bear children, and 
showed the effects of advancing years much 
more than did Henry VIII. She liad lost 
Henry’s affections, but still retained his 
esteem, when Anne Boleyn appeared upon 
the scene. With the growth of the king’s 
attachment to Anno scruples about the 
validity of his marriage with Catherine 
arose in his mind. In 1527 these scruples 
went so far that ho consulted with Cardinal 
Wolsey how to obtain a divorce. Through- 
out the complicated negotiations for that 
purpose Catherine, alone and friendless as she 
was, preserved a firm and dignified attitude. 
She was submissive to Henry’s will on all 
small points, but refused to make any ad- 
missions which might facilitate a divorce. 
She stood upon the justice of her cause, and, 
though Woliey and the papal nuncio, Cam- 
peggio, plied her in every way, she remained 
firm. On June 1, 1529, she and the king 
appeared before the legate at Windsor. 
Catherine refused to admit the jurisdic- 
tion of the court, saying she had appealed 
to Rome. The Pope, Clement VIT., being 
in the ix>wor of the Emperor Charles V., 
who was Catherine’s nephew, was driven to 
receive the appeal and advoke the case to 
Home. Wolsijy had failed, and his disgrace 
followed. Still Henry patiently pursued his 
object of obtaining a divorce from Romo ; 
as this became more improbable, he attempted 
to intimidate the Pope. In 1531 Catherine 


was ordered to leave Windsor : jihe retired to 
Ampthill, and was no longer treated as qin-t n. 
She still remained firm in her jK>sition that she 
was the king’s wife by lawful marriage, and 
would so abide till the court of Koine sluill 
have made thereof an end.” But Henry VIII. 
made an end his own w.iy. (Jn March 80, 
1533, Cranmer was made Archbishop of 
Canterbury. He cited Catherine to appear 
before him at Dunstable. Catherine p.'iid no 
heed to his citation, and was ]>ronounced con- 
tumacious. On May 23 Cnuinier gave his 
decision that the marriage was null and void 
from the beginning, as contacted in defiance 
of the Divine prohibition. From this time 
Catherine was styled in England the Dowager 
Princess of Wales. At Easter, 1534, Pope 
Clement VII. pronounced Henry’s marriage 
with Catherine to bo lawful, and ordeifd tho 
king to bike back his legitimate wife. Henry 
Vlil. replied by an Act of Parliament de- 
claring the marriage unlawful, and making it 
treason to question the lawfulness of liis 
marriage with Anne Boleyn. Catherine 
lived in retirement in one of the royal 
manoi-s. Henry VIII. did not cease to en- 
deavour to procure from her submission to his 
will, but she constantly assertcal the lawful- 
ness of her marriage. She died at Kimbolton 
in January, 1536, and on her deathbed wrote 
Henr}’ a letter assuring him of her forgive- 
ness, and commending to his care their 
daughter Mary. By Henry’s oixlers she was 
buried wdth becoming pomp in tho abbey 
church of Peterborough, which was soon 
after erected into a cathedral. 

The Paprr* of Henry VIII.'s re'gn ; 

J. S. Breweij^ Tho Reign of Jfc«ry VIII . ; Froude, 
History of England ; Stricklaud, Lu'm of the 
Queens of Fnyland. [JI. C'.] 

Catherine of Braganza, Queen, vN-ife 
of Charles II. (5. 163!^ d. 1705), was tho 
daughter of .John, King of Portugal. She was 
married to Charles II. in 1662. Her married 
life seems not to have been happy, owing to 
her husband’s infidelities and the harshness 
and neglect with which he treated her. She 
mixed very little in politics, and, though a 
sincere Roman Catholic, never made any real 
attempts to get Romanism re-established in 
England. Notwithstanding this, she was ac- 
cused by Titus Oates of plotting against tho 
king’s life, but the informer’s equivocations 
■were detected by Charles, and the charge was 
dropped. After her husband’s death she 
lived quietly in England till 1692, when she 
returned to her native countrj’, where she 
spent the rest of her life. 

Catherine of Prance, Queen, wife 
of Henry V. (i. 1401, </. 1438 ), was thodaughter 
of Charles VI. In 1420 she was married to 
Henry V., in accordance with tho terms of 
the Treaty of Troyes, By him she had only 
one son, Henry VI. In 1423 she took for 
her second husband Owon Tudor, a Welsh. 
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gentleman attaehed to the court, “ tho small- 
ness of whose estate was recompenee.l by tho 
Jelicacy of his person, being every way a 
very comploat gentleman.” Hy him she had 
three sons, the eldest of whom, Edmund 
Tudor, was tho father of Henry VI 1. 
(XtnoHs.] 

Catherine Howard, Qi een, fifth vriic 
of Henry VHI {f>. I' 1022, >1. lo42), was the 
ilaughter of Lord E<lmund llowanl, the son 
of the Duke of Norfolk. Edueate«l under the 
care of the Dowager Duchess of Norfolk, she 
early develoj*"*! a taste for levity and frivolity, 
llciirv VIII. was captivated by her beauty 
and vivacity, and married her, July 28, lo40. 
But the levity which had inark>-d her bi.doro 
her imnTiagi* continued afterwards, and there 
can be little doubt tli;it she was guilty of 
improper conduct with at least one of her 
former lovers, Derham. In Nov., 1541, she 
was charged with adultery, and sent to tho 
Tower. On Dec. 10 two of her |)ar:uuours, 
Derham and Culpepper, wei-c beheaded. In 
1542 a Bill of Attjiinder ag:»inst her wius 
jHi-ssial; and on Feb. 12 following she was 
•execvited. Immediately afterwards a bill was 
passed making it high treason for any wonuin 
whom the king manied or sought in murriagi* 
to conceal any questionable cireuinstaucos in 
hi'i' past life. 

Stricklauil» Quc^iu of 

Catherine Parr, Qveex, sixth wife of 
Henry VIII. (//. 1512, rf. 1548), daughter of 
i>ir Thomas Parr, wjis connected by birth 
with the Nevilles and other great families. 
•^5he was carefully educided, and married, at an 
iinusually early age, to Edward, Lord Borough, 
who left her a widow, and in her sixteenth 
year sho was married, for tho second time, to 
John Neville, la^rd Latimer, with whom sho 
lived liappily for several years. During this 
period she became greiitly attached to tho 
<loctrincs of tho Iteformcrs. Lord Liitimor 
•died in 1542, and Catherine was besieged 
by immy suitors. Sho was beautiful, and 
famed for her accomplishment.s, nnd her 
husband’s death had left her in possession of 
one of the finest properties in tho kingdom. 
The most favoured of her suitors was Sir 
Thonuis Seymour, who, however, prudently 
withdrew his pretensions when tho king cjist 
his eyes upon tho lady. In July, 1543, she 
was married to Henry, and this, unlike tho 
king’s previous matrimonial alliances, excited 
no dissatisfaction among any class of his 
subjects. In tho very difficult position of 
queen she acted with great prudence. Sho 
ministered to the growing bodily infirmities of 
the king, and cnclcarcd herself to his children. 
But there is no doubt that she was a sincere 
and, as far as prudence allowed her, an active 
supporter of the Reformers. In spite of her 
great caution, Henry conceived a mi.strust of 
her theological Icaniing, and was prevailed 
upon by Bishop Gardiner to sign articles of 


impeachment against her, and to order her 
arrest ; but Catherine’s skilful management 
succctHlcd in averting the danger. It k 
probable, however, that Henry was meditating 
a fresh charge of treason against her when he 
was overtaken by death. Almost immediately 
after this event Catherine married her former 
suitor. Sir Thomas Si-ymour of Sudoley, the 
lx)rd High Admiral. Her husband, however, 
neglected her, and had obviously fixed his 
affections on the Princess Elizabeth. Tho 
union was unhappy, and in August, 1548, sho 
died in childbirth. bYom some words spoken 
by Catherine during her last illness, it has 
been supposed that Seymour poisoned her; 
but there is no eridence to confirm the sus- 
picion. Catherine was the author of a volume 
of Prayrrs and Meditations, and a tract 
called, The Lamentations of a Sinner, which 
is written with a good deal of vigour, and in 
parts with some genuine eloquence. 

Strype, JUeinonal* ; Stricklaml, Queca« oj 

Catholic Association. The, was 
founded by Daniel O’Connell in 1S23. It 
embraced all clas-scs, and was really repre- 
sentative in charjicter, though not nominally 
so. It received petitions, appointed com- 
mittees, ordered a census of the Catholic popu- 
lation, and collected the (Jatholic Rent. This 
was a suhscription raised all over Irebmd hy 
means of officers called Waixlcns, appointed by 
the Association. O’Connell managed all tho 
money that ciime in, without accounting for 
it to any one. In 1825 Parliament attempted 
to put (lown the As.sociation by means of tho 
Convention liiU, but tho Association dissolved 
itself before tho Bill came into force. This, 
however, was merely in appearance ; j» 3 a 
matter of fact, it continued to exist, and the 
Catholic Rent was still raised. In 1829, after 
the victory won at the Clare election, tho 
Convention Bill having expired, tho old Asso- 
ciation was renewed, and it declared that 
none but Catholics should in future bo elected 
for Irish cofastituencies. Tho members also 
began to assemble at monster meetings, to 
which they marched in military array ; but 
a proclamation against these meetings was 
obeyed by the Association. "NVhea the Eman- 
cipation Act was passed it was accompanied 
by a measure for suppressing the Association. 
But, its object being fulfilled, the AsSbeiation 
was dissolved before the Bill became law. 
Sheil and Wyre were the leaders, next to tho 
“Liberator” himself. 

Catholic Committee, The, was an as- 
sociation of some of the loading Catholics in 
Ireland, which was established in the reign 
of "William III., and was intended to watch 
over Catholic interests. The Committee be- 
came extremely active during the agitation of 
the last quarter of tho eighteenth centurj'. 
In 1791 there was a split in tho Committee, 
tho bishops and tho noblemen, like Lord 
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Ping-al and Lord Kcnmare, separating from 
the more violent party; the latter pressed 
lor instant emancipation, while the former 
were willing to wait. The violent party 
<ietemiined on a convention, and on an 
alliance with the United Irishmen, under 
Byrne and Keogh, The consequence was the 
BuckI^nerarliHment(q.v.). Meanwhile, how- 
ever, the Committee itself, after a hot debate, 
accepted the Kcdief Bill of 1793, and the Back 
I^no Parliament dissolved. But from thi.s 
time the moderate party lost influence, and in 
1798 the Committee dissolved itself. In 1809 
and 1871 it wjis reconstituted, andreassembled 
fora short period. [Catholic Emancipation.] 

Catholic Emancipation. In the 

reigpa of William III. various statutes had 
been passed against the Roman Catholics 
which forbade them to hold property in land, 
and subjected their spiritual instructors to 
the penalties of felony. These acts had 
ceased to be applied, but they were a blot 
upon the stiitute book, and served as a teinp- 
totion to informers. In 1778 an Act, 
brought in by Sir G. Savile, repealed those 
penaltie.s with general approval. These 
AcU did not apply to Scotland, but it 
was contemplated to repeal similar enactments 
which still disgraced the Scotch statute book. 
This stirred up fanaticism in Edinbiirghand 
Glasgow m 1779; riots took place in the 
^tch capital, and the house.s of Roman 
Catholics were attacked. A Protestant Asso- 
ciation was established in Scotland, and Lord 
George Gordon, who was more than half a 
madman, was chosen as its president. The 
association spread to England, and a branch 
was established in London, and in consequence 
the disturbances known as the Gonion Riots 
(q.v.^roke out. In 1791 Mr. Mitford brought 
m a Bill for the relief of « Protesting Catholic 
Bisscnters —that is, Roman Catholics who 
protested against the Pope’s temporal author- 
1 ^’, and his right to excommunicato kings and 
absolve subjects from their allegiance, and 
the nght of not keeping faith with heretics. 

Pox opposed the measure on the ground 
^t relief should be given to all Roman 
Catholics. Mr. Pitt expressed similar senti- 
ments. The Bill was altered during its pro- 
cess, and at last it passed in a form which 
aUowed Roman Catholics who took an oath 
of allegiance to secure to themselves free- 
dom of education, of holding property, and 
of practising the profession of the law. It 
allowed Catholic peers to approach the 
king. Roman Catholics were still w'orse off 
in Ireland. Their public worship was pro- 
bribed; they were excluded from all offices 
m the learned professions; they were deprived 
of the guardianship of their children ; if they 
^d landed estates they were forbidden to in- 
termarry with Protestants. In 1792 some of 
the worst of these disabilities were removed by 
the Irish Parliament, and in 1 793 this relief was I 


further extended. The restraints on woiship 
and education, even the disposition of property, 
were removed ; they were ndmilted to vote at 
elections on taking the oath of allegiance and 
abjuration: they could hold some of the 
higher civil and military ofliccs, and could 
enjoy the honours and endowments of the 
University of Dublin. In the siinio year u 
similar Bill was jmssed for the relief of ^ot< h 
Roman Catholics. In 1799, when the Union 
with Ireland was in cont«-niplation, Pitt in- 
^nded to admit Irish Roman Catholics to the 
Parliament of the United Kingdom. But 
George III. was strongly ojiposcd to this step, 
and would not allow his minister to give anv 
direct pledge. "When Pitt attempted, after 
the Union, to carr>' out his tempered scheme 
of relief, the king refused his consent, and 
Pitt resigned office. After this the question 
slept, but in 1803 the Catholics obbiined a 
further slight measure of relief on condition 
of subscribing the outh of 1791. In May, 
1805, Lord Grenville moved for a committee 
of the whole House to consider a jietition 
from the Roman Catholics of Ireland : but 
his motion was negatived by a majority of 
129. A similar motion was made by Fox in 
the House of Commons, but it was lost by a 
majority of 112. In 1807 an attempt w'as 
made by the ministry to admit Roman Catholics 
m Ireland to the higher staff appointments of 
the anny. This attempt they were obliged bv 
the king to abandon, and as his Majesty went 
on to require from them a written declaration 
that they would propose to him no further 
concession to the Catholics, they w’ere obliged 
to resign. Their successors, under the Duke 
of Portland and Mr Perceval, w’cre opposed 
to the Roman Catholic claims; still nunieious 
petitions were presented by Irish Roman 
Catholics, and similar petitions were presented 
m 1810 in favour of English Roman Catholics. 
Many Protestants begun to petition for the 
relief of their C&tholic brethroD, and the feeling 
in the universities became less strengly opposed 
to change. ^ After the muitlor of Mr. Perceval 
the Marquis "Wellesley was charged wdth the 
formation of a ministrj', and made the settle- 
ment of the Catholic claims the basis of his 
programme. He did not, however, succeed. 
In the same year Mr. Canning carried a 
motion for the consideration of the laws 
affecting Catholics by a majority of 129. In the 
Lords a similar motion was lost by asingle vote. 

A Catholic Association (q.v.) had been foniied 
in Ireland in 1823. During Mr. Canning’s 
tenure of office it had been dissolved, in the 
hope that ho would be sure to carr)' out his 
well-known views. After his death, in 1827, 
it was reconstnicted. In 1828 it secured the 
return of Daniel O’Connell for the county of 
Clare. Jlr. Peel and the Duke of 'Wellington 
were convinced that the time for settling the 
question of the Catholic claims had now 
arrived. Besides other difficulties, they liad 
to face the strong opposition of the king, 
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(ieor^o IV.. who now expressed as much ob- 
jection to the measure as his father had 
done. At last the kinii was persuaded to allow 
the iniiiistrv to draw up time measures, 
on. to sui)pre.ss the Catholic Association, one 
a Ilelief Ihll, and the tlnrd to revise the 
franchise in Ireland. After some delay 
caused bv the kini?. Peel introduced tho 
m asure of Catholic llelief. It admitted 
lioinan Catliolics, on tukiTig n now oath instead 
of the oath of supremacy, to both Houses of 
P.irliainent : to all corporate oflices ; to all 
juilicial oflices. except in the ecclesiastical 
courts ; to all civil and iiolitical oflices, except 
tho^e of IteKcnt, I>ord C^hancellor in Kn^land 
and Ireland, ami Lord-Iaeutenunt of Ireland. 
Homan Catholics were still restniined in the 
exercise of Church patronage. The motion 
to i;o into Committee was agreed to by a 
majority of 188. Tho Duke of Wellington 
Mi.l, on the second reading of the Bill, in the 
Il.mse of liords; “ I, my Lords, am one of 
those who have probably passed a longer 
peiiod of mv life engaged in war than most 
men, and principallv, I may say, in civil war, 
and I must s;iy this, that if I could avoid, by 
any siierifico whatever, even one month of 
civil war in tho country to which I am 
attached, I would sacrilice my life in order to 
do it." The Bill was opposed in the Lords 
by the Archbishop of Canterbury and several 
others of tho episcojial bench, but it was 
carried on April 10, 1829, by 213 to 109, 
The king gave his consent with «eut reluc- 
ttince. Sir Hobert Teel writc-s in his meinoii-s 
a solemn declanition that he acted throughout 
in this measure from a deep conviction that 
they were not only conducive to the general 
welfare, but tluit they had become impcrsi- 
tivelv necessary to avert an imminent and 
increasing danger from the interests of tho 
Church, and of the institutions connected 
with the Church. 

Peel’s ift-moira ; Stapleton, (Jforge Canm'aj 
nii.I his Timrs ; Pauli, Eikj. Geschicktf Jcit ISIS; 
Adolphus, Hist, of Eng.; May, Ifist. of 

Eng. [O. B.] 

Cato Street Conspiracy (1820) was 
the name given to a wild plot formed by a 
number of desperate men, having for its chief 
object the murder of Lord Castlercagh and 
tho rest of tho ministers. Tho originators 
were a man named Arthur Thistlewood, who 
had once been a subaltern ofKcer, Ings, a 
butcher, Tidd and Brunt, shoemakers, and 
Davidson, a man of colour; and they had 
arranged to murder the ministers at a dinner 
at Lord Harrowby’s on tho night of the 23rd 
February, to set fire to London in several 
places, seize tho Bank and ^lansion House, 
and proclaim a provisional government. The 
plot, however, had been betrayed to the 
police by one of tho conspirators, named 
Edwards, some weeks before. The conspira- 
tors wore attacked by the police as they were 
arming themselves in a stable in Cato Street, 


near the lOdgware Hoad. A scuffle ensued, in 
which one lajlieeman was stabbed and several 
of the criminals escaiH-'d. Thistlewood 
was among thv.se, but ho was captured next 
morniiii?. ' He and four others were executed, 
and five more were tninsported for life. A 
good deal of discussion took i>laco in the 
House of Commons on the employment of 
the informer Edwards by the authorities. 

Aantinl 1820 . 

Catyeuchlani (or C.^ti vellam), The, 
were an ancient British tribe occupying tho 
present counties of Hertford, Bedford, and 
Buckingham. 

Cavaliers. In December, 1611, frequent 
tuinults took place round tho Houses of 
rarliament, in the eoui-se of which more 
Ilian one collision ocem ied between the mob 
and the oflicers and courtiers wdio made 
Wliitehall their head-ciuartei-s. Tho two 
parties assailed caeli other with nicknames, 
and tho epithet, " Cavalier," was applied by 
the people to tho Hoyalists. The onginul 
meaning of the term, which waste become the 
designation of a great political party, is diffi- 
cult to discover. Professor Ganliner says that 
it *• carried with it a flavour of opprobrium as 
implying a eiTtain looseness and idleness of 
military life.” Forster thinks that it was 
used a.s a term of reproJich on this occasion " to 
connect its French origin with the un-English 
character of tho defenders of tho queen and 
her French papist adherents, to whom it was 
chiefly applied." According to tho statement i 
of William Lilly, an eye- witness of these riots, it 
refened at first rather to the pci-sonill appear- 
ance of the Royalists than to anything foreign 
or sinister in their eharactoi*s. ‘‘Tho courtiers 
having long hair and locks, and always wear- 
ing swords, at lust were called by these men 
‘Cavaliers and so all that took part or ap- 
peared for ins Majesty were termed Cavaliers, 
few of the vulgar knowing tho sense of tho 
word ‘ Cavalier.’ " It thus ejcactly corresponded 
to tho term lioundhea^l [Rouxdkead]. The 
earliest uses of the woi^ in tho Journal of Sir 
S. D’Ewes are found under tho dates of Jan. 
10, and March 4, 1041. The king complained of 
its use, accusing his opponents of attempting 
“ to render all persons of honour, courage, and 
reputation odious to the common people under 
the style of Cavaliers, insomuch as tho high- 
ways and villages have not been safe for 
gentlemen to pass through without violence 
or affront." Tho name at first used as a 
reproach came to bo adopted by the Royalists 
themselves as a title of honour. “ A complete 
Cavalier," wrote Dr. Symons, in a sermon 
preached before the royal army, “ is a child of 
honour. He is the only reserve of English 
gentility and ancient valour, and hath chosen 
rather to bury himself iu tho tomb of honour 
than to see the nobility of his nation vas- 
salagcd, the dignity of his country captivated 
or obscured by any base domestic enemy} or 
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by any foreign fore-conquered foe.” The 
name thus originated continued to be used to 
describe the Church and King party till the 
introduction of the epithet “ Tory,” [Tory.] 

Gardiner, Uist.o/Eng. 1603—164^} Forster, fire 
ilembers; Warburton, iTwnoira and Co)Tesj)or«drtice 
of Prince Aupm and Ou Cavaliers. For a list of 
Cavalier Members of Parliament see Sanford, 
Studies and Illustrations of the Great Rebellion; 
and for a list of officers. Peacock, .drif.y Lists of 
Caruliers and fotmdheads. [C. H. F,] 

Cavendish, Family of. [Devoxshiue 
Peerage.] 

Cavendish, William, &c. [Devonshire.] 

Cavendish, William. [Xewcastle.] 

Cavendish, Thomas {&. 1564, d. 1592), a 
gentlermin of Suffolk, fitted out in 1586 an 
expedition for discovery and luivatcering, 
having imbibed a love for sea adventure 
during a voyage with Sir Humphrey Gilbert 
in 1586. A futile attack on Sierra 1^‘ouo was 
followed by a descent on the coasts of Chili 
and Peru, where he met with more success, 
capturing some of the Spanish tretisure-.ships, 
notably the “ Santa Anna ” from the Manillas. 
He ndiimed to Plymouth in September, 1588, 
by the Moluccas, Java, and the Cape of Good 
Hope, with the .honour of being the second 
Englishman who had circumnavigated the 
globe, and was knighted by the queen. Ho 
died off the cojist of Brazil whilst engaged in 
another voyage of discovery. 

Cawnpore, ilAssAcuE of (1857). On 
June 5th the Cawnpore regiments mutinied, 
plundered the treasury, and set off to Delhi. 
On the 6th they were brought back by Nana 
Sahib, and invested the Residency. Not less 
than 1,000 persons had taken refuge there, 
and they prolonged the defence fix)ra June 6th 
to June 24th, till the ammunition and pro- 
visions were all gone. Then Nana Sahib 
offered to ti-ansmit them safely to Allahabad 
on condition of surrender. The offer was 
accepted, and on the 27th, the sjirrivors, men, 
women, and children, were marched doN-n to 
the boats which had been prepared for them, 
in number about 450. They had no sooner 
embarked thiin a murderous fire was opened 
on them from both banks. ‘ ‘ 3Iany perished, 
others got off in their boats ; but their crews 
had deserted them, and one by one they were 
again captured. A consideiable number were 
at once shot, and otherwise put to death, but 
122 were reserved.” After Havelock’s rictory, 
July 16th, it was decided that they should be 
put to death with those who had esc-aped from 
Futtehgurh. They were all brutally destroyed 
on the 16th ; some by shot, some by sword- 
cuts; the bodies were cast into a well, and 
there is no doubt that many were thrown in 
while still alive. [Indian* Mctiny.] 

£a;e, Sfi>oy War. 

Caxton, William (5. ? 1422, d. 1491), the 
first English printer, was bom near Hadlow, 
in Kent, and apprenticed to a rich London 
fliST. — 10 


mercer in 1438. Ho left England in i ni to 
transijct business in conm-ctiou wuli his trad(> 
in the Low Countries, and finally took up his 
residence at Bruges, where he remained lor 
thirty-five years. He joined there the ^dld 
of Merchant Adventurers, who had a depot in 
the city. In 1463 Caxtori was proiiiol<‘d to the 
office of governor of the gild. Soon alter- 
wards he, together with another English 
envoy, was entrusted by Edward IV. with 
tho Uisk of renewing an expiring commen ial 
treaty between England and Burgundv. In 
1470, Caxton used his influence at Bruges in 
behiilf of Edward IV., who was taking refugi* 
there from the Lancastrians, and in tho next 
year the Duchess of Burgundy offered him a 
post at her court. By the duchess's command 
he completed, in 1471, a tninslation into 
English of a popular French collection of 
romances concerning the Trojan War. He 
became acquainted with Colard Manson, who 
hjid some knowledge of the new art of printing 
which Gutenberg iuid jK,*rl’ectcd some sixteen 
years before. Together they printed Caxton’s 
translation— TAc liecuijtU of the Jlistoryes o f 
£roije — and 1474 has been the year assigned 
as the date -of the production' of this, the 
first English-printed book. Tho experiment 
proved eminently successful to another of 
Caxton’s tnmslations— J/u' Game and Vlaye o/ 
the issued from the same press in 1475. 

In 1476 Caxton arrived in England with new 
type, and set up a press near the western 
entrance to Westminster Abbey. During the 
following fifteen yeai-s, ho 'printed many 
works— chivali-ic romances, religious works, 
and translations. His patrons included 
Edward IV., Richard HI., and Henry VH., 
and the chief noblemen and many merchants of 
the day. Caxton was buried in St. Margaret’s 
Churchyard, outside Westminster Abbey, 

The best biography of Carton is that by Mr. 
WiUmm Blades, which has practically super- 
seded all its i)redeces 80 r 8 . L L J 

Ceadwalla. King of Wessex (685—688), 
was descended from Cerdic through Ceawlin. 
His name is generally considered to be- 
speak a British origin, the sjuiio as tho 
Welsh Ciidwallon, and in support of this 
view it may be mentioned that his brother 
was called Mul, i.e.y “ mule,” a man of mixed 
descent. On being banished from Wessex, he 
retired to Sussex, which kingdom he subdued. 
He was, however, subsequently expelled, 
returned to Wessex, and, on the death or 
abdication of Centwine, became king. Ho 
then conquered Sussex and the Isle of Wight, 
and twice ravaged Kent. In 688 he ab- 
dicated, and went on a pilgrimage to Rome, 
where he was baptised by the Pope, and 
received the name of Peter. Ho died on 
Easter Day, 689. 

.Jnvlo-Soxon Chron. ; Houry of Huntingdon. 

Ceawlin, KingofWessex, succeeded to the 
throne in the latter half of the sixth century' on 
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tlir of liis l;ith< r (’vniric. Undor liis 

lc:idt i.'lii|) tlir Siixons i-iiluiijid their 

l>oundaries tfu' Ihitons wito «lrivfn back, j 
In oGS }«• d<fiat<d Kthrlbert of Kent at 
W'imlilcdon, and thv< i! years later piined a 
iTieat vietorv over th«‘ Britoiis at Ibalford, 
whivh brought the iinpoi-tant towns of Ayles- 
bury. Bensini'ton. ami Eynshain \indc‘r his ' 
tioiniiiion. In 577 he >von a victoryat Deorham | 
(q.v.), iu which three British kings fell, and ■ 
as a result of this success lie obtaim ci j»us.ses- 
sioii of tlie three cities of Bath, (iloucester, 
and Cinncesler. In 584, again attempting 
to extend his conquests to the upper Seveni ^ 
vallev, he fought a doubtful battle at had- , 
dileV in (.'hesliire, defeated the Britons , 
at h'rithein in Shropshire, but after tliis 
is Kiid to have made an alliance with 
tlicm again.st I'Ahclhert, hv whom he was 
ilel'eatcii at ^\■odm•sbcorh (r Wanhorongh, 
aliout three miles fiom Swindon) and driven 
out of his kingtlom {'! 590). Two year's after | 
this he died. t’eawlin is reckoned UvS tlio 
second Brelwalda in the Anglo-S;ixon (.'hroni- 
cle: and William of Malmeshury .sirys of him 
that "he was the nstonishnu'nt of the English, 
the tletestatioii of the Britons, and eventually 
the destruction of lioth.” 

.liiylo-Si.roii C7o<in. ,• Will, of Malmesl'urj-. 

Cecil, Siu Bohi.kt. [Sai-isiu liv.] 

CecU, SlU [BvKI.KKiM.] 

Celts in the British Isles. The 

(.'ults form one among that largo group of 

lieople.s whieh is commonly called the Aryan 

group, and uhich includes iietnly all the 

ju'esont inliahitants of Eurojie with scveinl 

considerable peojilcs of the East. The 

name Celt was that by whieh the i)eoi>le 

Wole first known to the (Jreeks, whereas the 

Bomans always knew tliein umlcr the name 

of (.talli, or tiauls ; both these woixls probably 

mean t-he same tiling, namely //if ti-nn iors, or 

acconling to Brofe.ssor Bby.'i, (/ic /.■ifl-uriinii;/, 

dr clot/icil ptajilf. Another name by whieli 

the Celts of South Britain w«to known is 

Ci/iin i/, which is still the name by whicli the 

Wclsli designate themselves, and which 

possibly ix'ajipcars in the Ciinbri spoken of 

by the Homan historians. There e;in be no 

doubt th.at the Celts at one time formed the 

most powerful confederacy of nations in 

Europe, (ivadually the Celtic jreoples were 

driven back from tlicir more oasterlv 

% 

possessions by the Homans and the kindred 
r.icos in the south, and in the north by 
the Teutonic peoples ; so that at the time 
when the light of history first shines on 
them with uuv clearness we find them in 
])Ossessiou only of the three most western 
lands of Europe— namely, the Iberian Penin- 
sula, (iaul, and the British Isles. 

It must not be supposed that the inhabi- 
tants of these lands, though they consisted 
fundamentally of the same race, formed iu 


anv .sense a single nationality, or sj>oke an 
identical language. In the British Islands 
some dialects of Celtic are still spoken 
and others are hut recently c.xtiuct. These 
we can classify. They are the Welsh, 
or Cymric (Kymraeg), the Cornish, the 
Manx' (dialect spoken in the Isle of Man), 
the Irish (Ei'Se or (iaidheUc), and tlie High- 
land fScotti.4j, or !Sootti.«h (4aclic. To these 
we must add tlic only other living Celtic 
tongue, the Breton of Ifritanny, othorwisc 
c.dled At inoi-ic. The,se six dialects divide them- 
selves into two clas.scs, the Ontdhchc (Goidclic) 
and the //m'i'/i or f'l/itiric. The fir.st in- 
cluded Irish. Manx, and Scottish (iaelic : the 
nd coinjnises the Welsh, Cornish, and 
Armoric. It is quite possible that this divi- 
sion wa.s in force as long ago as the date of 
the lii-sl Homan invasion, .so that the inhabi- 
tants of the British Islands then consisted of 
two great nationalities, the Britons in the 
lower part of Britain, and the Gaels in the 
Highlands of .Scotland and in Ireland. There 
can be little doubt that of the twc) the nation- 
ality of the Britons was most nearly allied 
to that of the Gauls. 

Many of our geographical names ».'rvc to 
remind us of Ihesi- two main divisions of tin- 
Celtic ij'.ce. The word (biidhcl (which is, of 
etmrsc, clyinologic.illy allied to tbml) is pre- 
served iu the wonls (rael and Gaelic, now 
u.<ed only for the Scottish (iaels, though in 
llie native Irish the same word (Gaedlnl) is 
applied to that nationality and language: it 
is jneserved again in Galway in Ireland, and 
in Cialloway iu Scotland, and in many lesser 
local names. 'I'he word Cvini v, which is still 
the name by which the Welsh call themselves, 
has been for ns Latinised into Cambiia, and 
remains ag:un in Cumberland (Cumbria) 
which once incUnled a mucli larger area than 
it now includes. Britain, Briton, are names 
whicli have been bestowed from without — 
namely, by the Greeks and Homans — whilo 
Wales, (Sonunill, have likewise been bestowed 
from without bv the Teutonic invaders of 

ft 

Britain. All the Celtic nationalities wore, as 
we know. an immigrant peoplcinto Europe, and 
it is not to be supposed that when they made 
their way into these islands they found them 
empty of inhabitants, or that no traces of 
these earlier races continued to exist after 
the Celts had been long settled there. Some 
among the tribes which Caesar counted 
among the Celtic inhabitants of BriUin nia^' 
liavo belonged to this earlier stock, in parti- 
cular the .Silures, who inhabited the .south of 
Wales and Jlonmouthshire, near Caerleon 
(Isca Silurum), and a part at least of the tribes 
of Devonshire and Cornwall have been desig- 
nated ns representing these more primitive 
inhabiUints of the British Isles, who w’ore, 
it is generally believed, allied to the original 
inhabitants of Spain, the Ibenjins, and to the 
Basques, their modem representatives. It 
would seem that the Gaelic branch preceded 
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the C’ynu-ic in thecouise of invasion, and that 
the hitter as they advanced drove the Gaels 
towards the north and west. At the time of 
Ca*sar’s invasion the Cymric Celts may be said 
to have composed the body of the population 
fcoiith of the Firths of Forth and of Clyde ; and 
as the names Britannm, Briton, were by the 
Komans bestowed only on the country and 
the people in the southern part of the island, 
the word Briton may be used synonymously 
with Cymric-Cclt. In fact, the Cymric 
people oame in after-times to designate 
themselves as Brythons. When first known 
to the Romans, therefore, the Britons are to 
be looked upon as one nation, with a certain 
admixture of more primitive elements, 
and' with the addition of one intrusive 
nationality, the Belgio (q.v.), who had madea 
settlement in the south of the island. The 
Bclgm were likewise Celtic by blood, 
but were not closely allied to the native 
inhabitiints of Bnuiin. These Bclgm seem 
to have been more civilised than the rest 
of the inhabitants, and to have offered the 
most formidable resistance to the Roman 
anns. Thr' exact districts over which they 
extended cannot bo aacerbiined. The centre 
of their pos.sessions probably lay somewhere 
near the borders of Sussex and llampsliire. 

With the exception then of some primitive 
tribes and the intrusive Bolgm, the Britons 
from the Channel to the Firths of Forth and 
Clyde were, at the time of Cmsar’s invasion, 
essentially one people belonging to the Cyinri*: 
branch of the Celtic family [Buitoxk]. North 
of the firths tho laml was inhabited by a 
people who were to tho classic writers first 
known as Caledonians, but afterwards by the 
Komans kmown as Piets. This name, it is w’oll 
Iniown, means simply tho painted or stained 
{Picti), and was bestowed ujion all those who 
had not adopted tho Roman civilisation, but 
adhered to their national system of staining 
themselves with woad. Concerning the na- 
tionality of tho Piets there is considerable 
dispute. Tacitus says that they were of Ger- 
man origin. This assertion was formerly very 
gi.-norally accepted, and still is by some 
scholars. It is more probable that thov w’ere 
of a Celtic stock. Jlr. Skene, w'ho lias 
undei^kon an exhaustive examination of tho 
question, arrives at tho conclusion that they 
belonged, not to tho Cymric but to tho Gaelic 
branch of tho Celtic family [Piers]. In 
Ireland ag^in tho inluibitants were probably 
to be divided into several nationalities. There 
was, in tho first place, undoubtedly a sub- 
stratum of tho same primitive stock of which 
we have noticed traces in Englajid. Irish 
tradition tells us of four nationalities who, at 
different times, held rule in the iabmd, 
Jiamely, the Ncmidians, tho Firbolgs, the 
Tuatha da Danann, and the Milesians, or 
fcH-ots. Should we set aside what seems purely 
^ythical in tho tradition, and with that tho 
Kemidians, of whom nothing can bo made, it 


is nut unlikely tliiil tlio tiirce naim-K \vlii< Ji 
remain do really rcjiresient three people.'^, out 
of which the Irish nation is composed. 'J’lie 
Firbolgs, who are described as a dark and 
slavish race, very likely rojireseut tho oldest 
inhabitants of Iberian stock, whilo tlu; 
Tuatha da Danann and the Jtilesians were 
two different branches of tho (i;elic race, 
having somewlmt dilferent uiipcanmces and 
national characteristics. The ililcsians, who 
eventually obtained tho supremacy, seem to 
be identical with the Scots, who gave its 
name firal to Ireland, and later on to .Scotland 
[Scots]. 

Such i.s the general ethnology of tho Celtic 
people of Grout Britain and Ireland. AVhut 
MO know of their social life and religion at 
tho time of tho Roman conquest is gained 
almost solely from the testimony of Roman 
historians, and therefore applies chiefiy to tlio 
inhabitants of South Britain, wlio were tho 
only people to come in contact witli the 
invader. \Ve have some other sources of 
information in tho ^Vclsh and Irish traditions, 
and in all that is most ancient of wliat ha.s 
been preserved of tlieir ancient laws, especially 
of tlio Brehon Laws of the Irish [Bkehox]. 
This hist source of infonnntion shows us that 
tho Celts, where untouched by Roman ciWlisa- 
tion, adhered to a form of social organisation 
which was, at one time, pretty general among 
the Aryan jieoplos. Tho distinctive fwitiires 
in their sbito of society M’ero that each tribe, 
or, more strictly speaking, each t con- 
stituted a state in itself, a political unit 
whose tie of union with any other village u-as 
only of a very loose character. At the same 
time, the tie uhicli united together the in- 
liabitants of any single vilLigo was remark- 
ably close, most of tho laud, for example, 
being held, not individually, but in common, 
by the whole body. 'I’his fonn of society.is 
commonly distinguished by students as tho 
Village Community {see Sir II. S. JIaine, 
Village Commumtieg of the East and IVeal). 
The religion of the inliabitants of Bribiin 
must have been tho same as that of the Gauls, 
if, as Ca>sar tells us, tho special home or 
coUc^o of the Gaulish priests, the Druids, 
was m this island [Duuins]. Of this creed 
we do not know much. There are, however, 
good reasons for believing that it very closely 
resembled the religion of tho Teutonic neigh- 
bours of tho Celts, of which some traces have 
come down to us. Asu’ith tho German races, 
and as with tlio Romans themselves, the 
highest divinity w-as probably a god of the 
sky and of tho thunder. Beside him stood 
a sun-god whom tho Gauls, M’hen they be- 
came Latinised, identified completely with 
Apollo, and who perhaps corresponded to 
the Freyr or Fro of tho Teutonic peoples. 
His original Gaulish name may have been 
Granus. To form with these a trilogy wo have 
a god of war, probably similar to tho Teutonic 
Zio or Tiw’, and called by tho Roman writers 
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JIars. Thi* chief goddess of the (iavils is called 
by Minerva, but wc have proof that 

worshipped a mother goddess who, like 
the’ Homan Lucina, presided over births, 
and whose iniairo, holding on her lap a child, 
is frecpiently dug uj) in Fnince, and always 
Uikrn by the peasantry for an image of the 
Virgin and thild. To this j)anthcon of 
naturc-go<l.s was joined a lower form of nature* 
worship, (‘speeiailv an adoration of trees and 
stix'ains. As to the Teutons, the oak was 
to the (iauls an espc‘cially siicred tree. The 
Ccdtic worsliip of streams was more peculiar, 
and the tnices of it still survive^ in the special 
reverence paid to wells in Hritanny, in the 
more (\ lti< parts of Great Britain, and in 
IrehuKl. 

For Celtic otliuoloiry and religion: Zeus?, 
Gratumaiica Ccltica ; Gluck, Cthi>oh<’ Kigni* 
vamru; H \V. Ebel, tVIOc S^udu*< (tniDslated 
by Sullivan) ; T. 0’I)ouMvau, /rish Grammar ; 
AiuMve ThicTr>*, Hu^Mirr <ir^ (JatiloKH; Rogot 
de Balloqnet, Gaulow; Giiidoz, 

de itcihjien des GaaloM uud La Krln^ioii 
Gaidoiif Jc Gui de Chene; also. lUvue CcUi>me^ 
espocmlly vol. iv., article by Fustol de Con* 
langC'^ ; Ca>sar, Dc RclL Gall. ; Tacitus, ^luu. aud 
^t»naool<i. 

For Celts in Great Britain and Ireland : J, 
RhJ'^d.VMiV Hritain : W. F. Skene. fVlh'cSroffand ; 
C. Kltoii. On*;iiist of KntjUfh Itisiortj ; J. H. 
Burton, Ibsionjof S>'Oiland, vol. i. j E. O’Curry, 
itauuevs and CnK<fi>Mis of the Anciait Irish; 
C 0*Couor, Rermn Hihcmicavum Scriptoves 
Frtrrts; J. O'Doiioran, .Innals of Oir Four 
ilastcvs; (‘hroiiican Scoforiim. 

[C. F. K.] 

Census, Tme, a numlx ring of the popu* 
liitiou of (irc.it Ifritiiii and IrcLind, was 
appointed to lx; taken ovory tenth year by 
Act 41, (icorgo III., c. 15 (Uee.. 1800). The 
first census was accordingly taken in 1801. 
At each recuirenee of the census it has 
been rendered more complete, and at the 
present time elicits a vast amount of valu- 
able and accurate inforiniitiou. It is taken 
simultaneously throughout the kingdom by 
special ollicer.'. The official figures since 
1801 are as follows : — 

1801 .... 10,2:17, :ioC 1801 .... 29, 571, 64-1 
1811 .... 18.50!*, lie 1871 .... 81,857,838 
1831 ... . 21,272,187 1881 ... . 35.240,633 
1831 .... 24,:»92,485 185*1 .... 37.880,704 
1841 , . . 27.239,404 1901 .... 41,009,320 
1S51 .... 27.958,143 

The first Imperial Census of (jreat Biitain 
and Ireland, the colonies and dei»endcncies, 
was taken in 1871. when the popubition was 
234,762.593. In 1881 it was 315,885,000; 
in 1901 it was 400,543,713. In 1908 the 
estimated population was 410,000,000. 

Central India. The official name for 
the group of feudatory native states in the 
centre of India, comprising the dominions of 
Hulkar and IScindiah. and the states of Bhopal 
ind Dhar. [Uoi.kak, &c.] 

Central Provinces, TnE, a chief com- 
missioncrship of British India, formed out of 
the Nugpore province and Nerbudda terri- 


tories. in 1861, lio.'i to the south of Rewah 
and Bundelcund. It is divided into nine- 
[ teen districts and four divisions, and has 
an area of 84,000 square miles, and a popuhi- 
tion of about 8,200,000 (in 1872), of whom 
nearly six millions are Hindoos. [Nagi’ork.] 

Cenwealh, King of the West Saxons (643 
— 672;, WHS the son and successor of Cyne- 
gils. He tried to effect in Wessex a relapse 
into Paganism, but his expulsion by Benda, 
whose sister he had repudiated, led to his 
seeking refuge in Kast Anglia, where ho was 
converted to Christianity. After having re- 
covered liis kingdom, lie defeated WulBiie, 
the son of Benda, at Ashdown, and took him 
prisoner (6GI). He also won two groat 
rietories over the Britons at Bradford and 
Ben, and extended his dominions on every 
side. 

Cenwnlf. King of the Mercians (790 — 
819), was de.-cended from Cenwealh, tho 
brother of Benda. His reign was a very pros- 
perous one, and he retained for Mercia that 
supremacy which had been won by Olla. He 
completed tho con<iuest of Kent, which ho 
gTJinted out to his brother Cuthred ; while to 
conc iliate the Church, ho suppressed the arch- 
bishopric of Lichfield, whieh Ott'a had founded. 
He was rietorious over tin* Welsh, and his 
army is siiid to have penetrated as fur as 
Snowdon. 

Ceolnotb., Archbishop of Canterbury 
(833 — 870), made liis episcopate important 
in many ways. In 838 he assisted at 
the Council of Kingston, when a treaty 
of peace and alliance was agreed u(>on 
between the Kentish clergy and the two 
kings, Egbi'rt and his son Ethchvulf. This 
treaty laid the foundation of those amicable 
relations which wc find existing ever aftoi 
between the descendants of Cerdic and tho 
successors of Augustine. Twice during 
Ceoliioth’s life, Cantorbur)* was sacked by tho 
Danes, but the church and the monastery 
of St. Augustine were spared, probably by 
, the payment of a heavy ransom on the part 
of the archbishop, who also contributed 
towards r-iising a fleet against the Danes. 

WUlifim of Malmesbury ; Hook, vli-cMn’uhojw. 

Ceolwulf, King of tho Northumbrians 
(<f. 764), succeeded his brother Cenrod. In 713 
I he was seized by his enemies, and confined in 
a cloister, but was afterwards released by his 
friends and reseated on tho throne. Ho 
was a patron of learning, and to him Bede 
dedicated his EcclfsUif-tical History. After 
reig:ning eight years he abdicated, and spent 
the remaining years of his life us a monk at 
Lindisfume. 

Bo<le ; vin5lo-Sa.ron Chronidi?. 

Ceorl is a word which occurs in the laws 
of the kings before the Norman Conquest in 
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the following senses (1) man — vir, maritus ; 
(2) peasant, rusticus ; (3) the ordinjiry non- 
noble freeman. In this, its ordinary consti- 
tutional sense, wo find («) ceorl opposed to 
eorl, as simple to gentle ; (J) the ccorlise man 
opposed to gesithcundman and thegen, and in 
the Northumbrian ecclesiastical law to 
Innddgcnd cynlngcs-thtgen ; (c) ceorl used as 
equivalent to Uvghgndemau in the West- 
Saxon and Mercian laws, and in opposition to 
the sixhyudeman and twclfhgndeman. Origin- 
ally, tho simple freeman was the corner-stone 
of the old German state. Even the good 
blood of the eorl only brought with it social 
estimation and easy access to political power, 
rather than a different position in tho eye of 
the liiw\ But in historical times the ceorl had 
fallen from his old status. He stood midway 
between the " iugenuus ” of Tacitus and the 
medimval villein. With the development of 
the constitution he gnidually sinks towards 
tho latter condition. Legally the ceorl still 
was a full citizen ; but if he possessed no land, 
his position in a territorial constitution be- 
came extremely precarious. The establish- 
ment of private property in land had deprived 
him of his old right of sharing in tho common 
land of the state. Though still a member of 
the local courts and of tho host, though still 
fully “ law-worthy,” and though his wergild 
was still paid to tho kindred, the landless 
ceorl was compelled, by a law of Athelstan, 
to choose a lord to answer for his good be- 
haviour. llie right of selecting bis own 
master alone distinguished him from tho 
predial serf. In a later stage, even the snutll 
land-owning ceorl was practically obliged to 
commend himself for safety’s sake to some 
^eat proprietor; and the “liber homo qui 
ire pot^ cum terra quo voluorit ” of Domes- 
day represents this largo class of voluntary 
dependents. Many grades of ceorls thus 
spring up according to their relations to their 
“ hlaford.” But while the less prosperous 
ceorls thus lost their freedom, the disappear- 
ance of tho blood nobility of tho eorl helped 
the more thriving of their class to attain that 
higher status which no longer depended on 
birth alone, 'fhe ceorl with five hides of land 
(600 acres), wdth house and church, a special 
relation to the crown, and a special jurisdic- 
tion over Ixis property, became “ of thegn 
right worthy.” Yet, on the whole, the growth 
of thegnho*^ depressed tho “ ceorlisc man.” 
Its first principle was dependence ; and, as on 
the Continent, the old freedom withered away 
before feudalism. The very name ceorl is 
not found in Domesday, and its equivalents, 
bordarius, cotarius, cotsetus, socmannus, 
villanus, indicate that the process which 
degraded him to the ” imfree villein ” had 
almost become complete. TTie lawyers of the 
twelfth centurj* completed the process. The 
bad meaning attached to the word “ churl ” 
is an indication of the disrepute into which 
this once honourable title had fallen. 

« 


Schmidt, ; .-Inh'iu.jr. 

sub verb. ; Stubbs. C'ojusf. J/i.sf., i. <;4, 
80, 155, 162, 175, _ii. 452; Kcinblc, T/m’ S<U'Oiis 
in En^la 
Gcschichle 

Cerdic, King of tho West Saxon.'; {d. 
534 'r), is said to have been ninth in descent 
from Woden, and, in company with his son 
Cymric, to have come to Brihun in 49.5, “at 
the phice which is called Cerdices-ora ” (pro- 
bably in Hampshire). His early waj-s were 
not attended with groat success ; but in 
508, having made an alliance with Aesc and 
Aelle (EUa), he toUlly defeated the Britons. 
In 514, reinforcements having arrived, he 
continued his conquests, and in 519 “ Cerdic 
and Cymric obtained the kingdom of the 
West Saxons.” In 530 they conquered tho 
Isle of Wight, and made a terrible slaughter 
of tho Britons at WhitgJire.sburh (probably 
Carisbrooke). Four years later Cerdic died. 
From Cerdic all our kings, with the exception 
of Canute, Hardicimute, the two Harolds, and 
William the Conqueror, are descended. 

An^lo^Saxon Lkyoniclc, 

Cerones, The, were an ancient Celtic 
tribe occupying the west coast of Inverness 
and part of Argyle. 

Cessation, The, was tho name given, 
during tho Ulster Rebellion of 1641, and tho 
following years, to a truce for one year, agreed 
on Sept. 15th, 1643, between tho Marquis of 
Ormonde and tho confederate Irish at 
Drogheda. The English Parliament im- 
peached Ormonde on account of it, and the 
Scots refused to recognise it. Tho native 
Irish party, headed by the Legate, woro also 
opposed to it ; it had a very bad effect on tho 
Royalists in England ; and, after all, the king’s 
object of getting help from Ireland in troops 
an^ money was only very partially gained. 

Ceylon, an island in the Indian Ocean, 
lying south-east of India, and separated from 
it by tho Gulf of Manaar, has been known 
since vciy early times. It was visited by tho 
Macedonians, and was much frequented by 
merchants in the sixth century. It was first 
visited by the Poitugueso in 1505, and a few 
years later a fort was built by thorn at 
Colombo. In 1666 the Portuguese were 
expelled from the island by tho Dutch, who 
were in their turn driven out by the British 
in 1795, Ceylon, or at least as much of it us 
had belonged to the Dutch, being annexed to 
the Presidency of Mf.dra8 ; but, in 1801, it 
was made a separate colony. In 1803, on the 
refusal of the King of Kandy to accept the 
British terms, Kandy was attacked by a largo 
force, under General Macdowal ; but the 
expedition ended most disastrously in a 
massacre of the British troops. In 1815 
Kandy was occupied by tho British, and tho 
king deposed ; a few years later tho natives 
rebelled, and tried in^ectually to drive the 
English out of the interior of the country. 


[T. F. T.l 
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In 18;U a <oiiiinis'<U>n was s.nt out from 
Kngland to iiujuiro into tlic ooiulition of the 
islaml, with the result that a charter pro- 
viding lor th«‘ administnition. of justice 
hy supreme district and circuit courts was 
issue<l ; trial hy jury was atlopted ; every 
situation was thrown ojicii to the competi- 
tion of the Singhalese; and three natives 
of Ceylon were appointed inomhcis c>f tlie 
h'gislative council, on a footing of perfect 
equality with the other unotlieial Euroj)can 
membi-iTJ. XoI\n ithstajiding the attempts 
at reform, insurre- tions took j)laee in IS:}.) 
ami ISIS, liotli of which were org:inised 
hy the Uiiddhist priests, wlio dreadc<I llie 
diminution of their inllueiiee »m<ler British 
ruU- ; hut the l ebellions were erushed before 
they had sjurad to any very alarming ex- 
tent. Tin* government of CVylon was vesl. <l 
in a governor, assisted hy an executive eoun- 
eil of five nuuuhei's. viz.. 1h'' Colonial Secre- 
tary. tlie Commander-in-chiof, tho Attorncy- 
(ieneral, tho Treasurer, atid tho Auditor- 
tioneral. There is also a legislative couneil of 
seventeen, in<ludmg tho meitihers of the 
executive council, four otlier ofiioial and eight 
non-oliieial members nominated by the gover- 
nor. Tliis form of government has exi.sttal 
since lS;j:h The Uoman-lhitch law, as it 
prevailed in the colony in is that whicli 

is still suffered to apply, ex< ept wlu re it has 
liia-n inoditied hy direct local enactments, 
wliich have inlrodnectl trial hy jury, tlie 
English rules of evidence iu criminal cases, 
ami the English menantilo law in some 
important matters. 

Martiu, Jtritii/i CsIomm's ; Crca.sy, nritaioiic 
Emiu'if; Tcuuiiut, (‘I'lfloii; Tumour, of 

Ccyleii. [h\ S. r.] 

Chal^ove I*ield, The B.vrri.E of (Juno 
18, 1643;, was fought between the Koyalist 
cavalry, under riinco Ivupert, who had 
pushetl forwunl from Oxford on a raid, and 
a body of Parliamentary tiMops, under 
Hampden. Tho encounter, which was more 
of tho nature of a skirmi.^h than a battle, 
is inomonihLe ns llic one in which John 
Hampilon received his death-wound. Chal- 
grovo is a small village about twenty-two 
miles c.xst of Oxford, between the Tluimes 
and the Oiiltcm Hills. 

Chaloner, Siu Thom.ks (A. 1521, rL 1565), 
a statesman, a soldier, and a man of letters, 
whilst quite a boy entered tho servdeo of tho 
Emperor Charles V., whom he nccoinj«uiied 
on tho cx])edition to Algiers, 1541, bandy 
escaping with his life. Soon afterwards ho 
returned to England, and was present at tho 
battle of Pinkie Clough, 1547, where he 
gi-CJitly distinguished himself. He was Clerk 
of the Covmeil to Henry VIII., and a faithful 
servant to Edward "N'l., though his religion 
debarred him from tho favour of Marv. 
Under Eliziibeth ho acquired considemblo 
renouui as au able dii>lomatist, and was sent 
as ambassador to Germany and Spain, re- 


maining at Madrid for two or three years 
before his death. Sir Thoma.s was the autlior 
(d a treatise, J^c lirpuhlicn jluiilorintt Instau- 
ranila (Ixind., 1579), anil some other tracts. 

Chalons, The B.xttle ok (1274), began 
with a tournament, to which Edward I. 
was invited hy the Count of Clialons-sur- 
I\larne. Foul jday endangered the king's 
life, and resulted in a tight between the 
English and Fri iu h, in which a considerable 
number of the latter were slain. 

Chaluz-Chatrol, ji castle in Poitou, 
belonging to the Viscount of Limoges, was 
besieged by Richard 1. in 1199. It was be- 
fore tho walls of this fortress that the king 
voeeived his death-wound. [RichahI) I.] 

Chamberlain, Tjie Loui> Gueat, is 
one of the giavit ollieovs of state, (ho sixth in 
order of preeedence. Tliis oflice onrly became 
one of comjianitively small imiiortaticc. and 
has for many centuries been u purely titular 
dignity. It was gninted to the De \ ores, 
Earls of Oxfonl, by Henry 1. in 1101, and 
was for many centuries hereditary in that 
family. On the ilealh of John do Vere, 
.>*ixt4'enth Karl of Oxfonl, bis ilaughtor JIary 
married Lord AVilloughby de Eixcsby ; and in 
162.) the House of Lords declared that the 
othco passed to this nobhanan. On the death 
of the ki't male ilescendant of this peer, it 
was decided, after much litigation, in July, 
1779, that tho honour i«is.Md to liis f<-male 
de.iei'ndants, the T>i<ly Willoughby de Eresby 
and the L:uly Charlotte Bertie. 

Chamberlain, The Loud, of the 
lIovsi-moLi), or King’s Chamberlain, is still 
an otlicer of st)mo importance. Notices of 
liiin anj found early in tho thirteenth 
century. In 1341 he was onlerod to tako 
an oath to maintain the laws and the 
Great Ch.arter, and in 1 Richard II. it was 
enacted that ho sliould be ciiosen in Parlia- 
ment. Ho derived consideniblo political 
importance from tho fact that it wius his d»ity 
to cndoj'so petitions handed to the king ; and 
frequejit complaints in Parliament show that 
this prerogative wjis genorally exorcisc'd. and 
occasionally abused. In 1406 it was declared 
in P.arlinment that the King’s (’hamberlain 
should always be a member of the Council. 
Under the later Planfiigcncts and Tudors the 
IxudCliamborlain became thochief functionary 
of the royal household ; and his duties are still 
not altogether nominal. By 31 Henry VIII. 
he takes proeedonee after tho Lord Steward. 
By modem usigc, he is always a peer of high 
niuk, and he goes out with the ministry. Ho 
has also a peculiar authority over dramatic 
entertainmonts, which arises from tho fact 
that tho players attached to the Royal House- 
hold were under Ins jmisdietion. But tho 
Lord Chamberlain’s function as Licensor of 
all plaj'S dates only from 10 George II., 
cap. 28. 1736, when Walpole brought in an 
Act of I'arliament requiiing that all dramas 
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and plavs should receive the licence of the 
Lord Chamberlain before being acted, power 
being given to this oflBcer to prohibit any 
piece offending against morality, decency, or 
public order. 

Chamberlain, Tuk Right Hok. Joseph 
{b lb3G), after an active municipal career in 
Birmingham, became M.P. for it in 1876. In 
the second Gladstone administration he was 
President of the Board of Trade and in the 
Cabinet. In the third he was President of 
the Local Government Board, but resigned 
(March, 1886) on the Home Rule question. 
In 1887 he went to Canada as British Com* 
niissioncT in the Fisheries dispute. In 1895 
he became Colonial Secretary in Lord Salis- 
bury’s Cabinet. In 1903 be resigned his 
position in the Cabinet, in order to advocate 
a now fiscal policy untrammelled. He suf- 
fered in 1906 a severe illness, which necessi- 
tated his withdrawal from public life. 

Chamberlain, The Right Hon. J. Aus- 

TEN, eldest son of the preceding, was bom in 
1863, and was educated at Rugby and Cam- 
bridge. In 1892 he was elected as a Liberal 
Unionist for East Worcestershire. He w’us 
Civil Lord of the Admiralty, 1895-1900; 
Financial Secretary to the Treasury, 1900-2 ; 
Postmaster- General and member of the Cabi- 
net, 1902-3 ; and Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, 1903-6. 

Champion of England, The, is an 
officer whoso business it is to apj)ear at thy 
coronation of a sovereign, and challenge all 
comoi-8 to deny the new ruler ’s title. Tho 
oflice is popularly supposed to have been 
instituted by William the Conqueror. It 
goes with the manor of Scrivelsby. 

Chancellor, Richard {d. 1554), was the 
founder of the English-Russian Company. 
Whilst on a voyage of discovery, to find the 
north-west passage to China, under the direc- 
tion of Cabot, in 1553, he doubled the North 
Cape (a feat never before accomplished by tho 
English), and reached Archangel. Thence 
he journeyed to Moscow, and established the 
first trading relations between England and 
Russia. On his return to England he estab- 
lished a company to trade with Muscovy, 
which was incorporated by Queen Mary. 

Chancellor. [Ckancbrv.] 

Chancery. The Court of Cliancer}' and 
its equitable jurisdiction have occupied in 
England a unique position, and exercised a 
paramount influence on tho development of 
the English legal system, especially on the 
laws relating to land. But tho Chancerj' and 
the office of Chancellor existed for more 
than threo centuries before it became a court 
of jurisdiction at all. The office was at 
Brst purely ministerial. The caticellarim of 


Rome, the ofliccr who Siit behind the screen 
(cancelli) was merely a sccreUiry : and the 
Chancellor of the Norman kings, undei whom 
this oflieial first comes into notid-, was simi»ly 
the chief of tho royal clerks who suptrin- 
tended them in drawing up writs, and kept 
the seal. As a clerk he was an ecele.sia.stic ; 
anil us an ecclesiastic nearest to the royal 
pei-son, he w’as the king's clui])laiii, an<i 
“ keeper of the king’s eoDseiencc.” Rocket, 
when Chancellor, is described as ifcnndtii^ 
a rege ; he had fifty clerks under him ; hi 
held pleas with tlio constable and judires of 
the curia reg%9. Tliis cjime to liim only by 
way of delegation from the Council, when 
to the king in Council, as tho foun- 
tain of justice, there wiine appeals from tlie 
lower royal courts, and petitions in cases 
where these covivts would not or could not 
do justice. By the ordinance, 22 Edward III., 
all petitions that were “of giace ” were to 
he referred to the ChancH-llor. Henceforth jx- 
titions are addressed to the Chancellor directly. 
Of these early petitions most seek redress 
under circumstances where ordinary justice 
might miscarry ; as agiinst a partial sheriff, 
an encroaching lord, or the koepei-s of a gaol. 
So far the Chancellor was exercising only the 
natunl authority of a king’s representative; 
since these were cases of trespass (rirf armit), 
in wliieh cases tho curia regia always in- 
terfered ; and till modem tinics a bill in 
Cliancery preserved the formal statement of a 
conspiracy to commit a trcspiss, as the ground 
on which the court was asked to interfere. 
Tho theory of trespass was soon enlarged, 
and the desire td avoid the procedures by 
compurgation or by ordeal of battle would 
cause many petitions for a hearing in the 
Chancery. The court was charged, too, with 
the preservation of royal rights, aud tho 
decision of teclmical points toueliing writs, 
patents, and grants issued by its elerka. 
Under Richard II. it was to supervise the 
justices of the peace ; under Henry VI. to 
try Admiralty cases, and so on. But all this 
would not have created in tho Chancery its 
distinctive jurisdiction, nor have thrown it into 
rivalr)' and even hostility with the common 
law courts. Many great lawyers have treated 
tins as a necessity inherent in the nature of 
law, and ono paralleled in the actual system 
of Roman law. But the anomaly peculiar to 
England is that tho equity, which is more or 
less truly said to soften and correct while it 
follows the law, is administered bv a sopar.ito 
tribunal ; so that tho law lias boon 

thrown into an attitude of jealousy towards 
the equity which was to supplement and ex- 
pand it, and “ a man might lose his suit on 
one side of Westminster Hall and win it on 
the other.” This anomaly may bo historiailly 
traced to tho common lawyers' own resistance 
to progress. They took up too early tho view 
that their system was complete ; for every 
wrong there existed a remedy, and the remedy 
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Timst >)(• by a form ff writ. (’aso<. thcrctoro, 
tliat could not Ik- brought undi-r the existing 
forms of writ, would fail to obtain a hearing 
in the courts. The statute 13 Etlwaial I., 
caj). 24, thiTi fore ordered that the Chancery 
shouM <lraw uj» new form.s of writ “ for like 
ca.se.s falling under like law and requiring like 
remedy.” Ibit the judges wore now dis- 
inclined to allow their system to expand. In 
their jj-aloiisy of the Chancery clerks, they 
constrm-d the statute as naiTOwly as possible, 
w« i<- loth to allow that any n'-w case was a 
“ like case,” and tlecliiied to admit new forms 
of defence at all. It followed that new 
grounds of action and defence were loft to 
the C’haneery Court, which, in the next cen- 
tury, began rapidly to extend its action. The 
earliest recorded equity suit before the 
Chancellor is a married woman's petition on 
an anto-nui»tial agreement for a settlement, 
in the v«-ign of Edward III. 

The hostility shown hv the Commons in 
I’arliament to this jurisdiction was due 
to the vngJieness in the summons of the 
subptena ” to answer on certain matters,” 
to the searching mode of iiujuiry pursued, 
l)erhaps also to the generous hearing os- 
lentatio\>sly offered to the poor. Ilut their 
hostility emiKidied Jilso the jealousy against 
investigation into land titles, and inter- 
ference with thi* sacred frano-tenements, 
:in«l the jealousy of a jurisdiction so closely 
connected, by its principles and its ad- 
ministrators, with the Church. It is to he 
noticed that excejit from 1371 to 1380, all 
the Chancellors down to Sir 'Thomas More 
were ecclesiastics. 'I’he device itself of “a 
use,” or grint, of lands to A to hold to 
the use of other.s, had originated with the 
(’hurch, which had then protected the u.so 
by siurituiil sanction. On the other han«l, 
this and other modes of acquiring rights in 
land for the Church had he«-n checked hy 
successive Jlortmain Acts; tho.se of Henry 
III., Edward I., lo Richard II. The similar 
attempts made hy the Commons to check 
this growing Chancery jurisdiction failed; 
the first recorded enforcement of a use by 
the Chancellor is in Henry V.’s reign; in 
that of Ilcnn,* VI. uses were firmly estab- 
lished ; till by the 'W.irs of the Roses most of 
the land of England was held subject to uses. 
Hy tliis condition of things tho legal was 
divorced from the actual ouiiership of land ; 
the fioffee to usex merely served as a 
screen to crxlui qui nsr ; this latter, being 
” he that had tho use,” enjoyed tho profit.s 
unburdened with the liabilities. The 
machinery of a use made it easy to evade 
in every direction the rigour of the feudal 
land-law ; so that land could thus be con- 
veyed by mere word of mouth, could be 
eonv<-yed freely or devised by wall, or charged 
in any way for the benefit of others ; tho 
Chancellor recognised and enforced all 
such dispositions. So far, it was a boon 


to .so< iety that the land system should thus 
have escaped from the feudal trammels ; 
])ut it had now beeome an intolerable evil 
that thi! ownership of land should be just 
what the feudal law h.ad guarded against, 
viz., secret, uncerbiin, and easy of transfer. 
Attempts had been made to remedy this ; a 
st.atute of Henry VII., following a similar 
Act of .)0 Edward IV., had set a precedent 
for regjirling the beneficiary as the real 
owner in tlie ciise of debts secured on tho 
land. 8o, 1 Richard HI., cap. 1, allowed the 
bencficiarj’’s conveyance to be valid with- 
out assent of the feoffees, and by 4 
Henry VII., cap. lo, the lord could claim 
wardship over the lieir to lands held through 
a use. Rut the final blow at the system of 
uses wfis dealt by Henry A’lII. In 1534 he 
carried tho Act which made uses forioitablo 
for treason, and two years later, introduced 
the great Statuteof Uses, 21 Henry VIII., cap. 
10, to j>ut an i-nd to the system once for all. 
Rut tho narrow conservatism of the common 
lawyers, disguising itself as philosophical 
strictnes.s of interpretation, was able to defeat 
the great legislative design. In tho end the; 
whole effect of the statute lias been Siiid to 
consist” in adding four words to every con- 
veyance.” For, following servilely the- wording 
of the statute, tho judges managed to exclude 
from its scope uses where the use was founded 
on a leasehold interest, whore the use implied 
some active duties, or where a further use was 
rsiised upon the first use. It was held also 
not to apply to copyhold lands at all, nor 
where a use was held by a corporate body. 
Here, then, were a number of cases of obliga- 
tion unrecognised by the common law, and 
left to be enforced by the Chancery courts, 
which had thus by Coke’s time recovered under 
the name of ” trusts ” all that hold over trans- 
actions in land which tho statute was to have 
tnmsferred to tho law courts. In tho reign 
of Elizabeth the first collection of Chancery 
precedents was made and published, and by 
the time of the Stuarts tho jurisdiction of 
tho court was well settled to give relief in tho 
same main subjects as it does now, viz. : trust, 
fniud, accident, extremity. Its chief develop- 
ments since that time have boon in tho direc- 
tion of ” implied trusts,” and especially in tho 
protection of mortgagors’ ” equity of redemp- 
tion,” the settled property of married women, 
and the estates of minors. The doctrine of 
‘‘specific performance” has been its own 
creation. The court’s main instrument 
besides imprisonment has been the adjudica- 
tion of costs, and its strongest arm tho in- 
junction. Tho benefits conferred on English 
society by tho Court of CTiancery have been 
immense. Much of its semi- criminal jurisdic- 
tion has been renounced since the seventeenth 
centurj’ ; but the year-books and petitions en- 
able us to judge of the value of a strong court 
armed with the directest authority of thocrown, 
and deciding on enlightened principles with 
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a prompt and elastic procedure in the ages 
whose supreme and chronic grievance was 
lack of governance. It must be admitted 
that this equity was not always ideal justice ; 
the very completeness of the inquiries necessi- 
tated the long delays of a Chancerj’ suit, just 
as the verj* elasticity of the procedure intro- 
duced a certain confusion and prolixity into 
the pleadings. Too much was left to the 
Masters in Chancerj' and done in “secret 
chamber-work: ” and above all, misled by 
the half truth that equity follows the liw’, 
there were hai-dships against which the 
Chimcellors hiid not, in the face of the judges, 
the courage to grant relief. But there were 
others which they boldly followed up, as in 
resisting, on grounds of “public policy,’’ the 
creation of perpetuities, or in acting on the 
maxims, “He that seeks equity must do 
equity ; ’’ “ Equity looks to the intent rather 
tlum the form;” “Equity considers as 
done tliat which ought to be done.” But the 
greatest triumph has been the influence exerted 
by equity on the common law, which adopted 
the rules of equity us to the construction of 
deeds, the admissibility of “ set-off,” the 
power to change the venue aud grant a new 
tiial, the repudiation of penalties in a contract. 
So, too, the right to make a will of land, 
denied at law, was gninted by Chancery, 
and hiid to be adopted by statute (32 Henry 
Vlll.). Finally, the Married AVomen’s Pro- 
perty Act of 1883 is a practical monument 
of the victor)' of the Chancery and Roman 
hrw riow as to the status of a married woman 
over the barbarous code in wliich her per- 
sonalty was merged in that of her husband. 
The lay Chancellors who succeeded Sir 
Thomas More down to Lord Nottingham, t.r., 
from 1532 to 1673, contrasted unfavourably 
with the clerical founders of the great edifice. 
Tlie Refonnation interrupted the traditions 
of tlie oflSce, and broke up the study of ciril 
law ; in the want of precedents the Chancel- 
lors relied too much on intuition and common 
sense (as Lord Shaftesbury, in a more settled 
time, 1072, essayed to do, to his ow’n discom- 
fiture). This explains Selden’s famous re- 
proach, half-jesting, no doubt, “ Equity is a 
roguish thing .... ’Tis all one as if we 
should make the standard for the measure of 
a foot the Chancellor’s foot. One Chancellor 
has a long foot ; another, a short foot ; a 
third, an indifferent foot.” The Tudor Chan- 
cellors certainly seem to have deferred to the 
personal leanings of the sovereign. But no 
such reproach could be made of this or the 
last century, when equity became as much “ a 
laboured connected system, governed by estab- 
lished rules, and bound down by precedents, 
as the common law” (Loid Eldon). Still the 
abuses of the court were numerous, and some 
of them had reached a monstrous pitch. 
Venality was the old canker of the court, and 
the memory of Bacon’s offence was revived 
l>y similar charges against Lord Clarendon, 
Him. — 10* 


by the impeachment of Lord Sumci-s (1700) 
for corruption, by the Hugitioius s;»lo of ( Imrch 
patiomige by Sir N. Wright, till the accumu- 
Lited populir indignation burst ui>on Lord 
Macclesfield, who was dismissed and heavily 
fined in 1725 for mi.susc of the “suitor^* 
fund ” and open sale of othccs. But even hud 
every official had dean hands, llie abuses of 
delay and prolixity would h;ive remained 
an intolerable burden. Tlie Restoration 
gave these abuses a fresh lease of life ; the 
use of English was not enacted till 1730, nor 
registries till Anne's reign, and then only for 
Yorkshire and Middlesex. Aleantiiiie,’ tlw 
abolition of the ancient Courts of Wards atul 
of Requests, increased the business, which 
accumubited with the wonderful growth of 
w'wilth and populition in George lll.’s reign, 
and with the proverbial dilatoriness of Lord 
Eldon, who held the seal almost continuously 
from 1801 to 1827. Even the new oflico of 
Vice-Cliancellor of England, esbiblished in 
1813, failed to relieve the congestion of 
causes, because an appeal lay against him to 
the Chancellor. A successful commission was 
at last appointed in 1825, whose labours were 
not wholly thwarted either by the ai*athy 
of Eldon or the presence of a number of 
Chancery lawyers; fortho energy of Brougham, 
Campbell, and Westbur)* in time carried out 
these reforms, and that which was a necessary 
preliminaiy to them, the simplification and 
amendmentof the law of real property. Queen 
Victoria’s reign and preceding ones did more 
for these objects than all the previous centuries 
put together; additional A^'ice-Chancellors and 
clerks have been appointed, a court of appeal 
established, the common law side of the 
court and its bankruptcy business transferred 
elsewhere, the suitors’ fund ro-arranged, 
and the procedure gradually simplified, while 
the court has been empowered (1858) to 
impose damages, try matters of fact by a jury, 
and take a judge as assessor without applica- 
tion to a common law court. W’Tien, about 
the same period (1854), common law courts 
were given the powers of an equity court as 
to examination of parties, discovery of docu- 
ments, injunctions, &c., it became clear that 
the two ancient rivals wore approximating to 
each other, and would soon be prepared to bo 
reconciled or even amalgamated. Tlio bill 
(1860) for this jiurpose was cut down by the 
influence of the Chancery lords ; butin'l873 
tho Judicature Act was passed, which followed 
the advice of Lords Brougham, AVestburj*, 
and St. Leonards, and harmonised, without 
attempting completely to fuse, tho two 
systems. 

In Ikelani), there was a Lord Chancellor 
presiding over a separate court of equity, tho 
growth of which has followed very closely 
the development of tho English equity 
system. The earliest Chancellor was Stephen 
Ridel, appointed in 1189. In Scotland, the 
functions of the Chancellor’s Court in tho 
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thirteenth century were probably not very 
ililhrent fnmi those ot the biune otttce in 
Kni^land. Ihit as the Civil I/nv torined the 
IkisTs of the Scottish le^al system, the 
C’hancellor became the chii f administrator 
of law, not of an cciuitahle system. In l.).):h 
when tlie Vimvt of Session was estahlished, 
he h<^c*iimo th(* chic*f jud^^e of tins court. In 
Scotland till the Ih formation hr was {.amerilly 
a chnrclunan: an<l afterwards becamr a mere 
odieer <d' state. On the uni<m with Kngrland 
his sepanite funetions were nuTged in those 
of tile Knirlish Lord Chancellor. 

[A. L. S.] 
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John Russell, Bishop of Lincoln . . 13® 

Thomas lku\>we 1 185 

Bishop Alcock 1185 

Archbishop Morton 

Henry Deane 15^^ 

William Warham, Axcbbisliop of Canterbury . l^V 

: , • . 1529 
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Can linn! Wolsey 
Sir Thoiiins Jlore 
Sir Thomns Audlcy . . 

Thomaa^ Lonl Wriotheslev 


Willium Paulot, Lord St. John 
Richard, I.orcl Rich .... 
Thomas Goodrich. Bishop of Ely 
Stonheu Gardiner, Bishop of Winchester 
Nicnolus Heath, Archbishop of York 
Sir Nicholas Bacon .... 

Sir Thomas Bromley • 

Sir Christopher Hutton . . • 

William Cecil, Lonl Burleigh . . 

Sir John Puckering .... 

Sir Thomas Egerton .... 

Sir Francis B.icoii .... 
John Williams, Bishop of Lincoln . 

Sir Thomas Coventry • « • 

Sir John Finch 

Sir Edward Lyttelton . . 

Sir Richard Lane .... 

Great Seal in Commission • « 

Edward Hyde, Earl of CTareudou 
Sir Orlando Bridgemau , . . 

Autlnmy Ashley, Earl of Shaftesbury 
Heueage Pinch, Lonl Nottingham . 
Francis North, Lord Guildford 
George, Lord Jeffreys . . , 

Great Seal in Commission , ♦ 

John, Lord Somers . • • • 
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. 1682 
. 1085 
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Sir Nathan Wright . . 

William, Lord Cowi»er 
Simon. Lord Harcourt 
Lord Cowper .... 
TUoiiku*, Lord Parker 
Peter, Lord King 
Charles, Lord Talhot 
Philip Yorkv, Lord Hardwicko 
Kobert, Lord Henley . 

Charles, Lord Camden 
Charles Yorko, Lord Morden . 
Henry Bathurst, Lord Apsley . 
Edward, Lord Thurlow 
Alexainier, Lord Longhborougli 
John Scott, Lor<l Eldou 
Thomas, Lord Erskiuc 

Lord Eldou 

Johu Siuglctou Copley, Lord Lyudh 
Henry, Lord Brougham . 

Lord Lyndliurst .... 
Charles Penys, Lord Cotteuham 
Lord LyudLiirst 
Lord Cotteuhum 
Thomas Wilde, Lord 'rriiro 
Edward Siigdeii, Lord St. Leouards 
Eohert Kolle, Lunl Cmuworth 
Frederic Thesiger, Lord Chelmsford 
Johu, Lord CnmphcU 
Bichard Bethell. Lord Wcstbiiry 
Lord Cnuiworth . 

I^n'd Chcliu.sb>rd 
Hinrli Cairns, Lonl Cairns . 

William Page Wool, L >rJ Hatherlej 
Boiiudell Puliiier, Lord Selboriie 

Eai 1 Cairus 

t-’Eirl SoM>onie • . » , 

Hardingc, Lord Hulsbury. 
i’urrer, Lord Herschell 
Lord Hulsbury .... 

Lord lierachell .... 

Lonl Halabury , . , , 

Lord Loinburo .... 
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Chandos, Sir John {d. 1369), wae on< 
of tlie most famous of the Euglish gonerali 
during the French w.-irs of Edward III.’i 
reign. In 1362 ho was appointed Constahh 
of Guicnne, and in 1364 was sent over t( 
Hrittany to a-ssist Do Monlfort, where he 
took Dll Gue.^clin prisoner. In 1369 he wai 
made Seneschal of Poitou, and in the same 
year fell in a skirmish. 


Cliandos of Sudeley (Siu John 
Buyuoes), Eohd, accon)])anic-d Henry VIII. 
to Fiance, 1513, wlien quitea boy. llogreatly 
distinguished liiinsitlf at the Battle of the 
(Q'V.), and in 1549 successfully de- 
fended Boulogne, of which he was deputy 
governor, against the French. Ho subso- 
qucnlly bociimo Lieutenant of the Tower, 
and had the custody of Hady Jano Grey 
and the Princess Eli/aibeth, He was a 
bigoted I’upist. and assisted Mary in her 
persecution of the Iteformors. 


Chanel Zslands, The, comprise the 
Jlailiwicks of Jersey and Guernsev, the latter 
of which includes Sark, Horm, and Aldoniey, 
together with some small outlying islets. 
Incy are interesting as being the last 
portion of the dukedom of Normandy re- 
imiinmg to ^ England, which has possessed 
them ever since the Norman Conquest. In 
eaO they woit; grunted by Childebort to a 
Isaxon bishop, who soon afterwards converted 
niobt of the inhabitants to Christianity. 


The Channel Islands came into the pos.*^ ssion 
of the Dukes of Nonnandy in llu- l- ijili 
century by the grant ot* Charles IV., 
and remained atlaehed to the English 
crown when Philip II. conqmied tin? 
rest of Noriuandy fnun King Jolui. Aftrr 
the loss of Xormanily by John, tlie Channel 
Islands were attacked bv the Frencli in 
the reign of Edward E, and again in that 
of Edward III., when Du Gucselin, th<; 
Constable of France, almost sinceeded ir 
reducing them. In the reign of Henry IV., 
they did fall into tho liaiiiis of the Fii iu h 
for a short time, but were retaken shortly 
afterwards by Sir Henry Harleston. I'nder 
Edward VI., Sark was also lo.st for a time 
Towards the close of the sixteenth eenturv, 
the Channel Islaials wore goveined by Sir 
Walter Kaleigh, During tlie I’arliamentary 
wai*s, .lei-soy espotised warmly the .side of 
Iho king, for which the government was 
]jut in eommission by Crouiwell. In 1779 
ll'.e Frenrh made an inefi'ectual attem]>t to 
land, and in December, 1780, sent another 
expedition, under the Baron do Kulleeourt, 
wlio succeeded in taking St. llelier in 
Jersey, although ho was subse<iuently de- 
feated nn<l slain by the British troops. 
At the Reformation *tho islands adoi)led a 
Protestantism of the Genevan type, but were 
eventually reconciled to Anglicanism by 
Bishop Androwes, and are part of the dioce.so 
of ^\ iuchester. Tliough under governors 
appointed by the crown, they have constitu- 
tions of their own. Jersey and Guenisey 
(with its dei)endeneies) have each a lieutenant- 
governor and also a baililf, who presides over 
the Stales of Dediberation, and is Dominated 
by tlie crown. The States of Deliberation of 
Jersey and Guernsey respectively are com- 
posed of certain oflicials — the rectors of 
parishes, the judges of the courts, and elected 
representatives. Jn Guernsey the election is 
very indirect ; in Jersey the repre-sontatiou is 
more of u popular chai-acter. Tdio courts of 
justice aro presided over by the bailiff, and 
by elective judges. This constitution has 
existed with but little alteration since the 
time of Jolxn. Guemsoj* is divided into ten 
parishes, and Jei-sey into twelve, some of 
which arc included in municipal corpomtions. 
The oflicial language of the courts (whoso 
jiroceduro is based on the Noruian) and of 
the legislature is still I ronch. ITie King’s 
writ runs in the Channel Islands. 

Duncan. of QuomMy; loglis, 

l9laiide{ AnstoU, Clumrul Jslaiidt. 

Chapteri The, is the body of clerg)' at- 
tached to the cathedral. Originally, this body 
was the assembly of the priests of the dioceso 
round their bishop. It was the bishop’s 
gonoml coimcil, and contained within it 
the bishop’s officials for the administration 
of the diocese, and the clergy who had the 
core of the sendees of the cathedral itself- 
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The < }iiij)tor ill the council soon fell 

into disuse, and the name was ajudicd alin<*st 
entirely to tlie ilern;y ul the cathcdnl church 
itself, who soon jjained a j)Ositiou almost 
independent of tlndr bishop. Chapters in 
Einiland wer<' of two kind.s — monastic and 
secular [Catiikukal], Tlie monastic chapters 
wi re like monasteries, over which the bishop 
ranked as abbot, thouirh the re.sideiit prior 
was till* real head. These monks were in 
l-aiudand Px'nedictineS, oxeept in the case of 
(.‘arlisle, where they were Ansjnstinians. In 
tln' secular chapters, the dean rises into 
pr(»minenco in tlie eleventh century.^ Ihe 
work of his diocese, the nece.s.sity of con- 


stant journeys, and the increase of secular 

business undertaken by the bishop left the 

cathedrals witliout a liead, and the chapters 

everywhere bcffun to manage their busini-ss 

without their bishoji. The theory that the 

chapter elected the bishops gav«- them at 

times a jiosition of some importance, both 

towards the king and the Pope. Chapters 

fixajui'iitly ajipealed to Home ai^iinst their 

bisliops, and often were successful in obtaining 

privib'gi's fiom tic Pope. 'I'he sejiaration of 

the ehapter trom tin bishop became more 

and more delinit-'. till tlie bishop was left 

with no powei-s .sjive those of visitor over 

his chaj'ter. Tlie cliief oflicers of the secular 

chapter were; the who was hea<I of the 

hodv; the prtnrtitor, who superintended the 

serviees : tlu' chanrcHoy, who was lu'ad of tlie 

educational and literary ^^orks of the chapter; 

and the who hail the care of all the 

treasures of the Chureh. Besides those 

Ihi-IH' were the airJiifrannis, who were the sole 

survivors of tin- dioees-an organisation of the 

chapter. Its otiier memheis were riiiioiis, 

as hound by the rule, or pir/jciK/nyirs, if 

thev held an eiulowmenl besUb-s their share 
% 

of the eoriiorate fund. 'I'his last body wa.s 
generally non-resident, and their duties were 
performed by riaiy.s, who are now called 
riinyu-choyul or niiiioy rroions. I’nder Ilenrv 
Vni. the monasteries attaclieil to the 
catliedi-als were supiircssed, and tlieir 
chapters were refoundcil as secular chapters 
under a dean. After the s;mie model the 
ealhedruls of the new bishoprics foundcil 
by Henry VUI. were arranged, lienee 
came the two classes — (‘utlialynh of thf Old 
Foumlntiou and Cnthcdyah of (he Xnc Foioida- 
(ion. [Catukuual.I An Act of 1838 reformed 
cathedral chapter.*? by diminishing the umn- 
bei of canons, reducing their incomes, and 
bringing all chapters to greater unifonnity. 
Chapters at present generally consist of a dean 
and four canons, though some of tho richer 
Cathcdnils have .six canons. 


Walcott, Of?irdr<iltrt ; Essn\is oii Cef Jicdrnls, 
oiliteil by Doan Howsou ; of the Cd- 

(lu'draU C'oiuiai^ioii. 


[M.C.] 


Cliarford, near Fordinghridgo, in Hainp- 
shire, has been identified with Cerdicesford, 


the site of a battle, in which, in 519, Cerdic 
and Cymric defeated the Britons. Another 
light in a-iT may have taken place at the 
SJtme sjiot. 

CJiro*!.; Uoury of Huutingdou, 

Anfflor. 

Charlemout, d amesCavli iei-d, I.stEaul 
OF (//. 1728. d. 1799), was elected by the 
Irish Volunteers “(Icnei-il of the Patriot 
Aniiy,” in duly. 1780. Soon after, re- 
vieweil them in tho north. In 1781 ho 
opposed Catholic Kmancipation, and was one 
of the leaiiers in the first and second con- 
ventions at Dungannon, and president of tho 
Dublin convention. He went over to Eng- 
lanrl with the Begency Bill, and signed the 
"Hound Robin” of 1789. He was also the 
founder of the Northern Whig Club. On 
his estates tho rebellion of 1798 as.sumed 
a peculiarly dangerous form. Mr. Fronde 
speaks of him as “ tho most enthusiastic and 
the most feeble of revolutionary heroes.” 

Cliarles ^*ov. 19 , icon, 

5 . JIarch 25. l()25. */. dan. 31, I(>19), second 
sou of dames I. and of Anne, daughter of 
Fredi-riek I!.. King of Doninark, was born 
at Dunfermline. He was a handsome and 
athletic Youth, with reserved and diflident 
manners.* dames’shrilliant favourite, Bucking- 
ham, gained complete ascendency over him. and 
in 1023 the two young men went to Sladrid, 
with, the object of bringing back with them, 
as Charles’s bride, the Inbrnta. Buckingham, 
who had expected that he would readily 
prevail on tho Spaniards to effect tho restoni- 
tion of the Palatinate, soon discovered his 
mistake ; hut the jnince, unwilling to retuni 
home foiled in his object, rcfuso<l to leave the 
country, making promises th;it it was im- 
possible for him to perform, and allowing tho 
Spaniaixls to suppose that ho would become 
a Catholic. At last, finding that if he married 
tho Infanta ho would not bo allowed to take 
her to England until his promises wore per- 
formed, he returned, along with Bucking- 
ham, to Englanil. In opposition to promises 
made to Parliament, Charles gained the 
liand of Henrietta Maria, sister of Louis 
XIII. of Fi-ancc, by consenting that the law4 
against English Catholics should not bo en- 
forced. Shortly before the marriage was 
consummated, James died, and Charles as- 
eeniled the throne. Thus, he began his 
reign under ill auspices. Ho bad made 
to Parliament and to tho King of Frano 
promises incompatible with one another, 
and he was under tho guidance of a 
man whose temerity and self-confidence were 
about to involve his country in a series 
of military disasters. Charles dissolved his 
two first Parliaments beoauso they refused to 
support the policy of tho duke. To war with 
Spain was added war with France. Money 
was raised by means of a forced loan, and 
persons refusing to lend were imprisoned. 
In 1628 a third I’arliament met. Charles 
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made concessioDS to public opinion by passing 
the Petition of Right (q.v.), Soon ‘after the 
prorogation of Parliament, Buckingham was 
luurdurod by Felton: and the king for the 
future himself dii'ected the policy of his govern- 
ment. Though Buckingham was removed, 
there was small hope of good understanding 
between Charles and the nation. Charles Iwd 
no desire to make alterations in government. 
He, indeed, prided himself, when involved in 
any dispute with a subject, on having the 
law on his side ; but he was content to rest 
his case on legal subterfuges, or to obtain his 
end by the appointment of subservient judges. 
Moreover, wliile ho claimed the right to 
nominate ministers at will, and to pursue 
whatever policy seemed good to himself, he 
failed to perceive that the authority of his 
predecessors had remained unquestioned only 
when they hud ruled in accordance w’ith 
national desires and aspirations. Charles 
had no sympathy for the holders of Calvin’s 
creed, who formed the majority of thoughtful 
and earnest men at that time. Within the 
Church had grown up a small party, the so- 
called Arminians, holding doctrines akin to 
those of the Church of Rome. Each party 
desired to puppress the other, and Charles, 
who favoured the Arminians, was incapable 
of holding the balance evenly between the 
two. Parliament met again in 1629, only to 
lie angrily dissolved, because the Commons 
refused to give the king a grant of tonnage 
and ijoundage until he should consent to 
pursue the Church iiolicy approved by them. 

For eleven years Charles ruled without 
Parliaments. Uis government became in- 
tensely unpopular. Peace was made with 
both Fmnce and Spain ; but it was difficult 
to i>rovido for the ordinary e.xpenses out of 
the fixed revenue, and hence old rights of the 
crown were once more enforced, und money 
raised by means which brought little into the 
exchequer, while they irritated large numbers 
of persons. The system culminated in the 
imposition of ship-money, when Charles, 
being desirous of having a fleet in the 
Channel, im{>osed what was really a heavy 
tax on the country. North of the Humljer, 
the Court of the North, under the presidency 
of lyord Wentworth, in the south, the Court 
of Star Cliambcr, punished by fines and im- 
prisonment persons who refused to submit to 
of which the legality was question- 
able. At the same time, under the direction 
of Laud, Archbishop of Canterbury, an 
e^dosiastical policy was pursued wliich ran 
directly contrary to the current of popuLir 
feeling, and rendered both the bishops and 
the Court of High Commission objects of 
general odium. The attempt to impose a 
Church service, similar to the English, in 
Pre8b>’terian Scotland, led to the rising 
in arms of the Scots. Charles summoned 
Wentworth, now created Earl of Strafford, 
to his side from Ireland, and eallivl a Farlia- i 


ment, which he dissolved in tliroo w.-i k.-^, 
because it refused to sup])ort him in tarrying 
on war against the Scots. The advance of a 
Scottish army into the kingtlom comjjclh d 
him in the autumn of this year (16-11) to 
summon another — the celebrated Jjongl’arlia- 
ment. 

Charles was tor the time unable to resist 
the dciiLinds of the pO])ular represt-ntitives. 
He gave liis consent to whatever bills were 
offered to him, and passed a bill of attainder 
ugjiinst his faitliful servant Sti-iffbrd, to whom 
he had promised that not a hair of his 
head should be injured. [Stuakfouu; Long 
I’AiiLi.iMENT.] In 1641 he went to 'Scotland, 
with the object of forming a royalist party 
there, and on his retuni to Lf)ndon went 
in person to the House of Commons, to 
arrest live members, whom lie accused of 
high treason (Jan. 3, 1642). [Five ^Ikm- 
iJEUs.] The atteinjit having failed, lie Ic-ft 
Ijondon, to prepare for war; and on Aug. 22 
the royal stanchird was unfurled at Notting- 
ham. A considemble army soon gathered 
round him. Jlen who thought that the 
concessions already made wei-e sufficient to 
prevent abuse of the royal authority, ns well 
as all lovers of the existing form of Church 
service, took his side. At Edgehill, his 
cavalry, composed of country gentlemen, 
readily proved its superiority to the Parlia- 
mentarian horse. But want of subordination 
prevented his officers acting in union, and 
deprived him of victory. Charles could not 
maintain discipline himself, nor did he depute 
authority to those who po.ssessed the art. 
High commands were given to the wrong men, 
and officers were allowed to act independently 
of one another. Hence, the royal strategy 
broke down, while the gallantry of individuals 
Whs spent in vain against the disciplined 
troops that Cromwell brought into the field. 
Ihe passing of the Self-Henying Ordinance 
(q.v.) placed all the forces of the Parliament 
under the control of the Indei>endents. Led 
by Fairfax and Cromwell, the remodcUc'd army 
destroyed at Naseby (June 14, 1645) the last 
army which Charles w'as able to bring into 
the field. The king now authorised Gla- 
morgan to conclude a secret treaty with the 
Irish Catholics, promising to allow them the 
free exercise of their religion if they would 
place 20,000 men at his service (Aug. 12). 
In April, 1646, to avoid being made a prisoner 
by the Parliament’s officers, Charles took 
refuge with the Scotch nmij' near Newark. 
The Scots, however, were not ready to take 
the part of the king while he refused to 
allow the establishment of a Presbyterian 
Church in England ; and on the withdrawal 
of their army into Scotland in January, 1647, 
they surrendered him into the power of the 
English Parliament. 

Iffie Parliament demanded of Charles that 
he should abandon his light to appoint either 
ministers of state or officers of the militia. 
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Hii'l th.it he should coiiscnf to the cst.'ihlish- 
ini-nt ol the rivshvt(‘n;iii Clmrch in Kni;l;in<l. 
On the other Iruid. the Iiiilep.-iulents w.-ro 
willing th;il Kpibcopm y should he nuiinUuued. 
if toler.ition wi-re prr.inted to Dissenters. 
Chniles «-xpocted to he aide to play one {varty 
('tf airainst the ot)i< r, and hy sueh nuans to 
recover the whole of his former preroi;atives. 
Duiini; tlie war. ho had nclfotiateil at once 
with I’reshyterians, Inclependeiits. aiul Irish 
t'atliolics ; and, in spite of the distrust that 
his eomluet exeited, he still pursued the saino 
eourse. I-'rom Hampton ('oiirt, where he was 
under tlie eharj'e of tlu' army, hi? lied to the 
Ish‘ of Wi^'ht, and put hiinsolf under tlie 
protection of ( 'olonel llammoml, the "ovei nor 
of C.irishrookc Castle. Here he eoneluded a 
.seeret In-nty wifli the Seots, promising to 
estahlish the I’resl.yteriaii Clmrch in Hn^laml 
for tliree years if th- y would semi ;in army 
into I'liiijland to restore him to his tlu'one. 
The Civil Wnr again reviveil ; zealots rose in 
arms, wliile the Seots, h d by the Duke of 
Hamilton, crossed the liordef. Fairfax 
suppressed Iho Itoyalisls, wliile Cromwell 
crushed tile inv;ulers at \\ .iiriiiirtoii, in 
l/inc;ishire (Aug. 1'.', Ibis';. 'Die army 
returned to Lomion. d< in.uidinir tliat Cliarh s 
should )iav with his life fur (he hlood that ho 
liad causi'd to he shed. Tlie Commons, 
foreihlv purged of the more iiioilenite 1‘iv.shy- 
ti'i'ians, voted that it was treason for the 
King of Kngland to levy war against the 
Parliament ami tlic kingiiom, and jiasscd an 
mdinaneo for instituting a High Court of 
Justice, composed of men of their own party. 
As the House of Ivords refused to take part 
in the luoceedings, tli<?y fmthi-r resolved that 
whatever i.s enacted hy the f'oninions has the 
force of law without the eonscnl of the king 
or the House of IVcr.s. Tlie trial wa.s held 
jiiihlii ly in \\’estminster Hall. One hnndred 
and thirty-tivo judges had been named on 
the ordinani-e; but only about eighty, 
amongst whom were Cromwell and Ireton, 
atti'iided the sitting.s of tlio court. Brailsliaw, 
Cromwell’s cousin, i>rcsided, Charles was 
accused of having cndeavuiind to overturn 
tho liberties of tlie piople, and of being a 
tyrant, traitor, and iimiilever. Ho refused 
pei'sistenlly to answer to the charge, on tho 
ground that the court had no lawful !Uitht>rity 
derived from the people of Kngland by which 
to try liim. fi't-nteuee of death was pronounced 
against him; and on Jan. IlO, 1649, lie was 
executed on a .scaffold raised in front of tho 
Hanqueting House at Whitehall, in presence 
of a vast crowd, which, had the decision 
rested with it. wouhl eagerly have delivered 
him from death. [Guf.\t l{Eni;i.i.ioN ; Com- 
MoNWK.vi.TH ; Long 1*aui.i.\ment.} 

Internal atfnirs diirinp the reiim of Charles I. 
are best stinlicd in the C’etficidra n/ State Paj eri 
(Domestic Series). The i/ardictcbe Papers con- 
tain materials relating to the French and 
Spanish mntchc.s, the exi>c<litiou to the Isle of 
and the ^oteb troubles of 1G37 — 11. 


The .MeiiioiiaJs oa<l f.eNers i-ubli^licvl by Sit 
Daniel Dairy inple ; Tl»' Coiut and Tim/.-! <tj 
CJtarli/ by Thoiinis Hireh ; Halliweirs I.cltcru 
of (!ie fiiii'jii of Kn^Nind ; Tlic of CJiai lea /. 

to .Maria, (Mlite-l for the Canicleii Society 

bv John Rnice ; Do' rest of the Fire ifeml-crs, 
by John Forster— are works ivhioU throw light 
on the ehimictcr of the king and the motives 
of his actions. A Ko.valist account of the ycurs 
liit-1 and lilk'i, anil of the negotiations carrieil 
on in the Isle of Wight in IbW, is to be found lu 
Sir Edward Walker s i/k«fo.-tc<a rji^coxinc*; and 
of the king's personal history dmiug the la.st 
two years of his life, in air 'Ihonius Ucrl*ert s 
JlJ.-moirs. For modern aci'oiints see Kaiike. Hi/I. 

07 ’ Fii'j. ,■ and csp. S. K. (.lardiuer, iJist. "/ htoj. 
itiVi—tVfJ, 10 vols., lbS’1-81. 

f 1 ’. Jl. t '• j 

Charles II., Kino (''• 

May «. liiOO, d. Keh. d. ICS-)), was Die 
chle.st son of Charles I. niid H.-nviettu 
Mju'iii. In his ninth year he was created 
Prince of Wales, and when the Civil War 
broke out he accomiianieil his father at tho 
battle of Kiigeliill. In 1614 ho was tho 
nominal head of the royal forces in the west 
of Kngland . but on the decline of the royal 
cause he was obliged to retire to Seillv, to 
Jersey, and eventually to France. When 
matii’us ajipeaveil to he dinwing to extremity 
with llio king, several of tho ships of tho 
Parlianu'ut went ovir to the juince. who 
made some attempts to blockade tho Th;inies, 
and even landeil near Deal, hut was soon 
obliged to withdraw to llolhind, wlieiico, in 
Dio liope of skiving his father's life, lio 
despatched to the iiitemling regicides a 
jiaper signcil and sealed, hut otherwise blank, 
for them to insert tliidr own conditions. 
On the death of his father in January, 1649, 
Charles assumed the title of king, and in 
Fehi iiary he was proclaimed King of fjcotliind 
at 'F.diiihurgh. In 16.')0 he eaiiie over to 
SeoDand, and, liaving taken tlie Covenant, 
was crowned at Scone on January 1, 1051. 
(’harlos exhibited courage and eondnet in 
opposing Cromwell’s troops before Edinburgh, 
hut his cause was hopeless from the lirst^ 
owing to the discord among Ins supporters. 
He suddenly di-tennined to leave Scotland 
and march into England, and succeeded in 
getting as far as Worcester, where (Sop- 
ti'iiiher 3, 1051) ho received so severe a defeat 
that his cause seemed utterly ruined. Charles 
escRjied from the battle, and after an adven- 
turous flight of forty-four days, through 
the western counties and along tho south 
coast — during tho early part of which h© 
owed his safety entirely to the fidelity 
of a labouring family — ho succeeded in 
finding a ship near Brighton, which landed 
liim Rifely in Fi-ance. For the next nine 
yours ho led a wandering life in Franco, 
Germany, and the Low Countries, sometimes 
relieved and sometimes repulsed, according as 
the various sovereigns or their ministers 
threw olf or yielded to their dread of Crom- 
well. IIo was accompanied by a few faithful 
adherents ; hut his little court was also beset 
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by intriguing turbulent men and sj)ies, 
who betniyod his counsels and caused the 
numerous attempted risings of his friends 
both in England and Scotland. At length, 
on the death of Cromwell, it became obvious 
to most persons in England that the only 
hope of establishing a settled form of govern- 
menf and of sjiving the country from a 
militiry despotism, lay in restonng the 
monarchy ; and, chielly through the instru- 
mentality of General ifonk, Charles was 
invited to return to England. lie at once com- 
plied, and entered London in triumidi on May 
29, 1600, having previously signed the Declara- 
tion of Bredii (q.v.). During the tirat yeara 
of his reign, when the king was largely under 
the guidance of CLirendon, matters w’ent 
smoothly. The Parliament was ardently 
Royalist, and suj)ported tho English Clmrcii 
by passing stringc-nt laws against Catholics 
and Dissenters ; but the failure of the Dutch 
War in 1665, the maladministration of tlic 
government, and the misapprojjriatiou of the 
public money, led to tho downfall of Clarendon 
(1667). In 1668 (January) Sir William 
Temple concluded tho Trij)lo Alliance be- 
tween England, France, and Sweden. B>it 
the “ Cabal ” ministiy speedily Ciimo into 
oflico, and reversed this policy for one of 
alliance with tho French king and hostility to 
Holland. Finally, tho infamous Treaty of 
Dover was signed (1670); Charles became 
a pensionary of Louis, and war was de- 
cbtrrd against Holland. Tho attempt of 
the king to get toleration for tho Catholics 
by issuing a Declaration of Indulgenco 
caused the pas.sing of tho Test Act (1673) by 
Parliament, and tho consequent fall of the 
Cabal administration. With this began tho 
great struggle between tho king and the 
opposition, licaded by Shaftesburj', during 
which Cliarles showed tho greatest prudence. 
He yielded to the storm caused by the pro- 
tended Popish Plot (q.v.), but steadily re- 
fused to alter tho succession by excluding Itis 
brother James. The violence and cruelty of tho 
■^^^lig leaders, together with tho discovery of 
tho Rj'o House Plot (q.v.), turned tho tide in 
the Inng’s favour. He gained a complete 
victory over his opponents, and was able for 
tho last three years of his life to reign with- 
out Parliament and free from all opposition. 
In 1662 Cliarles mairied Catherine of Bra- 
ganza, daughter of John of Portugal, but had 
no children by her. His private life was 
characterised by great profligacy, and he had 
a large number of mistresses, and no less 
than twelve illegitimate children, among 
whom were James, Duke of Monmouth ; 
Henry Fitzroy (son of tho Duchess of Cleve- 
land), ancestor of the Dukes of Grafton ; 
Charles Beauclcrc (son of Nell Gwynn), an- 
cestor of tho Dukes of St. Albans ; ’ and 
C'harlcs Lonnox (son of the Duchess of Ports- 
mouth), ancestor of the Dukes of Richmond. 
Charles, in spite of his licentiousness and his 


extreme selfishness, was possrsst-d of inu<-h 
talent. The natural chain]>ion of the prin- 
ciple of hereditary right at a time wli. n 
heroditary right was exposed to athirk, 
Charles’s position was one of considerabl.- 
difficulty. Ho played his part dexterouslv. 
and with considerable ability, and it cannot 
be denied that he showed much capacity fur 
governing. 

Clarendon, Li/r, and Burnet. Uitf. of Uig Oint 
Timr, both of wUich must bo read with caution ; 
Bonllou 8 /.ctf and Temple's Il'orics (and osjh;- 
cinlly the Jfcmoir/i-omfhcPrae/'), contain muob 
information on the diplomatic history. See also 
Curte, Li/c of Onnondc, nud Maepborson. Steicni-t 
; Blister, Life and 'iimef; R<?r€^l»y, 
Memoirs; Diury; Evolyu, Dianj ; Sliafta;^. 

bur>% Letters nrul S}>ecehcs (eil. VV, D. Clmstie) ; 
D Avaux, AV^ocioUon^ cu IloUande ; Massou, L*je 
of Milton. Thoro is a brilbaiit skoU'h of the 
in Macaulay's l/usfory. Tbo best general 
mcKlern uccouut is in Kimko's Hist of Eng. 

J. L.] 

Charles, Edwaku. [Pretem»eu, The 
Young.] 

Charlotte Au^sta, Puixcess ( 6 . 
Jan. 7, 1796, d. Nov. G, 1817), was the 
daughter of George IV. and Caroline of 
Brunswick. Owing to tho disunion of lier 
paiviits, her earlier yeai-s were iKtssed in re- 
tirement, away from the court, under tlie 
care of the Dowager Duchcs.s of T>cod^ Lady 
Clifford, and tho Bisliop of Exeter. iSliu 
early gave proofs of a noble eliaracter and 
intellectual qualities above tho average. fSho 
was destined by her father to marrj' William, 
Prince of Orange ; but ht r own affections had 
Ih-en fixed on Lcoiiold of Saxe-Coburg, who 
bec-aine, in 1830, King of tho Belgians. 
1 ielding to her fatlier’s desire, the princess 
agreed tomarr)* tho Prince of Orange, and tho 
betrothal was arranged between them, when 
tho princess broke off the match, iKirtly in 
anger at her father’s conduct to lier mother, 
imrtly because of her repugnance to tho 
prince. Ill 1815 she was married to Leopold 
(»f Saxe-Cobui'g, and in tho following year 
(Nov.) died in giving birih to a son, who' did 
not sarWvo lier. Her death caused great 
grief throughout the eatiro nation 

Charmontli is a village on tho Dorset- 
shire coast, about two miles from Lyme 
Regis. In 836 Egbert was defeated hero by 
tho Danes, and in 8-10 his son Etholwulf met 
with a like disaster at the same place, 

Chamock, Robert (rf. 1690), a Follow 
of Magdalen College, Oxford, bocamo a 
Roman Catholic, and supporied James in. 
his illegal ejection of tho Protestant Follows 
of his oollego by means of the Court of High 
Commission. After tho Revolution, he be- 
came on© of the most active of the Jacobite 
conspirators, and was among tho chief 
organisc>r8 of the Assassination Plot (1696). 
He was arrested, and his trial began on 
ilarch 11. The now Act for regulating 
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procfdurt' in c.isfs of hi^h_ti'c.'ison 'vaB not to 
loiiw into forco until tliu 25th. It iiHowed 
tin- jiris<>n<T to c-\amino his witno.sscs on outh, 
lomjKl Ih' ir iitti-inlanco at court, and have 
the si i vice of counsel. The j)risoners, Char- 
nock, Kiny, an<l Keyes, claiiiuKl. not without 
reason, to have their trial po.stponed till that 
date. 'I'h. ir re<iue.st wa.s, however, refusiMl, 
and they were all coinleiunt'd. Cliamoek left 
hehind him a paper in wliich he justified the 
j)lot, on the f^round that William was a 
usmi>er. and hy an appial to the Liws of 
human .'ociety. [.\ssA->sin.\tio.n 


Charter, The Great, &c. [Magna 
Carta, &»:.] 

Charter Schools (Irei and). In 1730, 

an a.'vsociation, with the primate, Archbishop 
Boulter, an<l the Lord Chancellor, at its head, 
wa.s formed to juovide Protestant education 
j^ratis lor the Catholic poor. Before that 
time, in spit«- of a shitute of Ileniy VIII.. 
Prote.staiits had to ridy on private enterprise 
entirely as far as education was concerned. 
In 1733 a eharter was frntntod to the assoeia- 
tion, hut only on condition tliat the endow- 
ment was not to execed £2, 000 a yeax'. On 
Oet. 24. 1733, tin- corporation began its 

work : day-seho(ds and boarding-schools were 
established. They were I'eallv industrial 

4 % 

schools. After five years' schoxding, children 
weia* houixd out as apprentices at the expinso 
of tlu* society (girls got a small portion on 
niax-rying), and the whole eostof education for 
one child came, in tin' day-schools, to only £0 
per annum. The boai ding-sehools inert-asod 
fi'om foxxr to fifty, ami (ieorg(‘ II. granted 
£1,000 from his privy purse in their support. 
The day-schools soon came to an end, hut the 
I'oai ding-schools wel l* sui>ported hy parliamen- 
tary grants after 1745, when a special tax was 
ilevoted to this object. Altogether, by 17G7, 
£112,000 had been devoted to the Charter 
seluxds. In 1750, parents weie forbidden to 
take back their children, when once they had 
I'litered, and tlius to pi'event their becoming 
Protestants. So«-n afterwards the society was 
allowed to take up all children between five 
;md twelve foimil loitei-ing about, and put 
them into their schools. However, by 1757, 
whctln-r it wa> on account of tin? detemxina- 
tion of tlie Catholics not to bo enticed into 
changing their childxen's religion, or for 
other rea.sous, it heeame c'^ ar that the Charter 
schools wi'fo a failure. ^ Ilowai-d, in 1758, 
investigated this school system, and brought 
to light great abuses; a ])arliamontary com- 
mittee appointed in consequence found <-hil- 
dren who laid been at s<-hool for twelve vears 
xxnahle to sj)oll. Still, for twenty-five years 
after the Union they continued to exist, and 
vast sums wort* sj)ent on the education of 
some 2,000 children. Mr. Froude calls the 
Charter .schools “the best-conceived educa- 
tional institutions which existed in the 
world,” while Mr. Lecky Sixys of them that 


they “ excited in Ireland an intensity of 
hilternes.s hardly e<jualled hy any portion of 
the penal code.”’ Uf one thing there can he 
no doubt : they completely tailed in their 
object — the eonvei'sion of the Irish peasjuxtry 
to Protestiiiitism. 

Steveu.s, Tt*** Ctmrt«r Scljoot*; Froude, FayliKt* 
t« /ivtaiid; Locky, o/ Kay. u» t/ie fiejtdcoHtk 

toL ii. 

Chaxtists (1838—48) was the name given 
to the meiiihen^ of a party in England who 
suiqjonetl certain reforms which were gene- 
rally known as the ” People’s Charter.” 1 he 
Charter consisted of six points, viz. : (1) man- 
hood suffrage; (2) equal electoi'al districts; 
(3) vote l*y ballot; (4) annual Parliaments ; 
(5) aholiti’on of propi'ily (pialification^ for 
inoinhers; (0) payment of momheis. These 
points seem fii'st ttx have been uiged to- 
gether at a meeting held at liirininghain on 
Axigust G. 1838, when* the chief spi*akers 
weiv Attwood, Seholetield, ami 1‘eargus 
O'Conimr. A similar meeting was held in 
London in the following September. Dxxring 
the following year the cause was advocated 
hy tumultuous mexdings and processions, 
whi< h had to be pxit down hy the law, and 
a petition, the; size of a coach-wheel, sjxixl to 
h<* signed hv a inillii’ii and a quarter peti- 
tioners, was I'olh d into the House of Com- 
mons. Kiots took i)lacc at Birxiiingham, 
Newcastle, axid Newport. Feargus O’Connor 
was arrested. On May 2, 1842, another 
monster petition, jmrporting to coixtain more 
than thrx'C million signatxxi“es, was hx-oxight 
to the House of Comnxons. Mr. T. Dun- 
eomhe proposed that the petitioneis should bo 
henxd at the bar hy counsi-l, while Jlacjuilay, 
Peel, and IhK'buck spoke on the other side. 
After this the agitation shmihei'cd till 1848, 
when a Inigc me»‘ting was hxdd on Keinxington 
('ominon on April 10. The intention was 
to carry to the Hoxise of Commons a monster 
p(*tition with five nxillion signatures. There 
was gTc*at fear lest London should ho the scono 
of a rising, and the I>uke of Wellington took 
measure's for protecting tho Bank, Cxxstom 
House, Exchange, PostOflice, and other public 
buildings. A quarter of a million inhahitant.s 
of London were enrolled as special constables. 
'I’ho duke disposed his troops with masterly 
skill, so as to keep them otit of sight. Tho 
meeting proved a failure, owing to dissensions 
between tho leaders of the Chartists, and no 
disturbance took place. Similar precautions 
were agjiin taken in Juno, but tho thientened 
demonstration ended in smoke. On Axxgust 16 
an arrest of annod Chartists was made at tho 
“Orange Tree” public-house, in Orango 
Street, London, and some more in Greon 
Street. It was understood that there was a 
plot to attack the different clubs about 
midnight, and also tho principal buildings in 
the metiX)polis. The chief ringleaders were 
tided and punished. This latter outbreak of 
CTiartism was connected with the revolu* 
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tionary disturbances whichtook pLice through- 
out Europe in 1849. After this, Chartism ex- 
pired, and agitation took a different form. It 
is strange that reforms so uneciual in impor- 
tance, and some of them so little calculated to 
effect the end aimed at by their promoters, 
should have been advocated with such an 
amount of passion. 

.Annual Register ; S. Walpole, Hist, of Eng. ; 

McCarthy, wist, of Our Own Tinted. 

[0. B.] 

Chartley 3£auor, in Staffordshire, was 
at one time the place of Mary Queen of Scots’ 
impri.sonment. In 1585 — 86 she was at her 
own request removed here from the care of Sir 
Amyas Paulet at Tutbury. Chartley was 
well known to Walsingham’s spy Gifford, 
and this afforded the latter exceptional 
facilities for copying the treasonable cor- 
respondence of the captive queen. 

Chatham was a village of smitll impor- 
tance till the establishment of a dockyaitl 
and naval arsenal in the time of Queen 
Elizabeth, when prepanitions were being 
made to resist the fSpanish Amxada. The 
dockyards were improved under Charles I. 
and the Commonwealth, and the fortifications 
strengthened after the attack of the Dutch in 
1667. Those were enlarged and strengthened 
between 1757 and 1808, and during the 
nineteenth century Chatham was rendered 
one of the most important dockyards and 
strongest naval fortresses in the world. 

Chatham, "William Pitt, Ist Eaul op 
(i. Nov. 15, 1708, d. ilay 11, 1778), was tho 
grand.son of a former governor of Hladras, who 
had returned to England to buy estates and 
rotten boroughs, one of w'hich, Old Sarum, ho 
represented in Parliament. His son Robert 
8ucceed*;d him, and sat in turn for the two * 
boroughs of Old Sarum and Okehampton. 
Of Robert Pitt’s two sons, William was the 
younger. He was educated at Eton and at 
Trinity College, Oxford, but he left Oxford, 
without biking a degree, to travel on tho 
Continent on account of the gout, to which 
ho was throughout his life a victim. He 
came back from his tour to find his father 
dead and liimsclf but slenderly provided for. 
As a profession he chose tho army, and 
obtained a comctcy in the Blues ; but his 
family interest in 1735 procured for him the 
rfeat of Old Sarum. In April, 1736, the 
Prince of Wales married Augusta, Princess 
of Saxe Gotha ; and it was on the address 
which was presented to tho king on this 
occasion that Pitt took the opportunity of 
delivering his first speech, which made a deep 
imprcs.sjpn on the House. This impression 
was soon justified, as ho became so trouble- 
some to tho government, that Sir Robert 
Walpole dismissed him from the army. The 
Prince of Wales, however, recompensed him 
by making him his Groom of the Bedchamber, 
from which position be could in security de- 


claim against the pu-aco policy of the ministry. 
In 1742’ Walpoli' re.signed; and it was for 
some time doubtful wlio wouhi succeed him. 
Pitt seems to have made overtures to Walpole, 
which the retiring minister rejected. In tlie 
new government that was fonned niider 
Carteret, Pitt was entirely left out. Ho 
vented his disiippointmcnt in the tiorce.Nt 
invectives against Walpole, and in advocating 
the most violent measures for his iirosceution. 
All his violence failed to injure tSir Robert, 
now tho Earl of Orford, who retired into 
private life, and left Pitt free to tninsfer liis 
attacks to Carteret, who now held the reins. 
Tho chief object of his indignation was tho 
prevailing method of subsidising with English 
money potty Gorman Sbites, for the benefit 
of the family estates of the House of 
Brunswick. The old Duchess of Marl- 
borough died in October, 1744, and left 
Pitt a legacy of £10,000 “in consideration 
of the noble defence ho had made for tho laws 
of England, and to prevent the ruin of his 
countr>%” But Pitt’s ambition did not lie 
in tho direction of money ; and on tho 
elevation of Girtered to the House of Lords 
he saw a chance of advancement. To bike 
advantage, however, of the chance, it was 
necessary for him to conciliate the kinir: and 
he accordingly resigned his office' in tho 
household of the Prince of Wales, and by tbo 
exertions of the Pelhams, against tho king’s 
wishes, he was appointed early in 1746 to tho 
post of PaymastoT of tho Forces. The govei-n- 
ment continued in security until the death of 
Henry Pelham, in 1754, threw it into con- 
fusion. It devolved on the Duke of Newcastle 
to form a minist^'. His greiit difficulty was 
as to the leadershij) of the House of Commons; 
and the rival claims of Pitt and Fox to that 
office wore settled by a compromise in tho 
person of Sir Thomas Robinson, an inoffensive 
mediocrity. Pitt was appointed sccrcbiry of 
state, and Fox retired to the lucrative P.av 
Office; but before a year was over they had 
combined to render their leader so ridi- 
culous that Newcastle was compelled to 
iiiako change. Pitt was intractiible on 
the subject of subsidies ; and tho duko 
turned to Fox, who became secretary of 
state, with the entire lead of the House 
of Commons and the management of tho 
funds for corruption. On the resignation of 
Newcastle, in November, 1756, the Duke of 
Devonshire succeeded him as^first lord of 
the Treasury, with Pitt as first sow'cbiry 
of state and virtual prime minister. Tho 
ministry W’as odious to the king, w’ho ssiid 
that he was not a king while he was “ in tho 
hands of these scoundrels ; ” and in April, 
1757, Pitt and Lord Temple were dismissed 
from their offices. But tho contumely which 
Pitt had experienced from the court only served 
to raise him in the estimation of tho countrj' 
at largo. The freedom of the City was gnintod 
to him; all the great towns of England 
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followoil tho cxamplo set by the Corponition 

(.f Loiulon ; and “ for some weeks/' s-iys 

Walpole, “ it njinod gold boxes.” During his 

short term of ofhco I’itt found titno and 

eounigc to pass several iinportxnt measures, 

inebuling his bold schemt^ of pacifying the 

disconteixtcd llighland- rs bv embodying them 

in the regular army. Xewcastle having 

failed to form a ministry, an agreement was 

at length arrived at between the duke and 

I’itt. through tlxc mediation of Lord Chester- 

ii<d<l. I'ho king, however, refused to receive 

I’itt as a minister, an<l persiiudud Lojal 

Wald(!grave to accept with great reluctaneo 

tho premiership. !»ut without I’itt it was 

imi)Ossibl(' for any ministry to work ; and 

lyor 1 Wiildegi-avc’s broke up almost before it 

was formed. The king was obliged to yi< bl 

to necessity. Newcastle took th<- Treasury ; 

I’itt bfc.unc secretary of sUite, with the lead 

of tlxe Lower House; an<l Fox was siletieed 

by the gains of the I’ay OHice. I’itt had told 

the Duke of Devonshire that he was sure ho 

couM Siivn the country, and that no one else 

could. And he lost uo time in se-tting about 

the task, ills e.irly jdans, however, were not 

attended with suc<a*ss. An uxpeditioji against 

Rochefort failed through the bad inanageineut 

of the land forces. In (Jermany, Cumberland 

was compelled to .‘^ign tho humiliating 

Convention of IClostiU -Seven. In India, tlio 

conspicuous success of Clive in some measure 

compi-nsatud for those misbirtvmes. Tin; war 

was vigorously earrietl ou throughoxit 1758 in 

every part of tho globe where Fri'iichmcn 

could be found ; still tho year was marked by 

no groat victories on either side. Hut in 

1759 Titl’s energy, and his tact in choosing 

men, wei'O everywhere rcwaialed by the 

extraordinary successes by land and sea 

which marked that year of victory. Th«?so 

victories gave I’itt a po.sition of extniordinary 

iiitlueiiee. Ho was known as tho ‘“grwit 

eomiuoner;” and the llovtses of I’arliament 

no less than tho people at largo were hushed 

into awe and reverence bv the success of his 

% 

me isuros. Hut the doatli of (ieorge II. on 
October 25, 1760, changed tho face of 

affairs ; and it was clear that the new king's 
partiality for Ixxrd Bute would be more 
powerful than the nation’s love of I’itt. In 
Alareh, 1761, I’arliament was dissolved; an«l 
with it the ministry began to break up. 
Bute was made S(^erotary of state in tho 
jtlace of Ijord Ilolderncss. But Pitt was 
determined, if possible, to save the coxmtry 
from a d«‘gniding peace; and he hold on 
until finding his brother-in-law, Lord Temple, 
alone supported him in the council in his 
desire for war with France and Spain, he re- 
Bignod on October 5, 1761. He had scorned 
all promotion and all gains for himself, but 
accepted a poerngo for his wife, who was 
created Baroness Chatham. In Nov., 1762, 
peace was made with France ; and Bute coxild 
no longer stand before tho open opposition 


of Pitt and the fury of tho nation, and in 
April. 1763, he resigned, A new ministry 
was formed out of the followers of the 
Duke of Bedford and those of (.irenville, 
whose tenure of oltiee was signalised by tho 
persecution of Wilkes, and tho still more 
fabvl attempt to tax tho Amoiican colonics. 
Pitt meanwhile opi'osed all bis cloquenco 
to the iloctrine of the legality of genenil 
waiTsints, and pointed out tho mischief of 
(irenville’s scheme for colonial taxation. His 
health became veiy bad, and he retired into 
tho country and took no ])ai'l in the debates 
on tho Regency Bill. This bill, however, 
was tho ruin of the Bedford ministry ; and tho 
king resolved to be rid of Cironvillo’s bully- 
ing arrogance. Overtures were twice mado 
to Pitt through tho Duke of Cumberland : 
but they failed. Ho r«‘tire<l to his estate in 
Somersotshiie, as if bent on linally withdraw- 
ing from put>lic life ; and tho Rockiughuui 
ministry was formed. In January, 1766, 
Pitt ca'iiiG up to Ixjudon, and by his able 
assist.'inco laiabled tho ministry to carry tho 
repoal of tUo »stamp Act. Tho government 
was. however, too wciik to stand ; and in J ulv 
Pitt at length consented to break with 
'I'emple, and to form u ministry without him. 
But he was suffering * both mentally and 
physically ; ho could not stand tho strain of 
the House of Commons; ho accepted tho 
Privy Soiil, and was created Earl of Chatham. 
It was felt throughout the country that ho 
had been gained over to the court ; and tho 
popularity, which had boon so lavisbly be- 
stowed on him as the “ great commoner,” 
failed to follow him to tho I’pper llonso. 
His policy was a.s energetic and eomprehensivo 
as ever; but his mind was unhinged, and at 
last gave way so far us to ineajiaeit-ato him for 
all juiblic business. He was taken to Hayes, 
and remained there in gloomy seclusion for 
two years. In October, 1768, ho resigned tho 
Privy Seal, and the ministry came to an end. 
J:>oon after his resignation, Chatham's mental 
malady passed away before an attack of tho 
gout sharper than usual. In July, 1769, 
ho once more appeared at court, after a 
reconciliation had been effected with tho 
(irenvilles, and in the following January 
he again took his place among tho Lords. 
Ho had lost none of his old power, and 
his first speech, inveighing ag^xinst tho 
liolicy pursued by tbe government towards 
America and in relation to tho Middlesex 
election, was the signal for the resignation of 
Lonl Camden and tho Jlarquis of Granby. 
The Duke of Grafton himself, wearied by the 
continual onslaughts made upon him, and 
finding it impossible any longer to prop up 
his falling ministry, sent in his resignation on 
Janxiary 22. Lord North proceeded to form 
a ministry Jifter the king's own heart, which 
would be content to carr>’ out the king’s 
wishes. Wilkes and America continued to 
be the chief topics; North in both points 
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adhered to the policy of his predecessors, 
and Chatham continued to wage war against 
it. lie warmly advocated the repeal of the 
Test Acts, for which a bill was" introduced. 
During the greater part of 1773 he employed 
himself in the study of India, and became 
strongly convinced of the “necessity of a 
reformation of Indian iniquities.” But as 
the elouds every month thickened in America, 
they dispelled all other thoughts, and Ciiused 
nun more and more to dreiid the applica- 
tion of coercion to the colonists. The Boston 
l*ort Bill heightened his alarm ; and In May, 
1774, he aiipciired in Parliament “to stand 
for EngLand and America.” In Jan., 177o, 
he moved an addi-egs to the king, pray- 
ing him to adopt a conciliatory policy to- 
wards America by removing' th«J fofces from 
Boston, and he followed up this motion by 
presenting to Parliament a plan for the pre- 
vention of civil war. Tlic object of his coo- 
duct Tvas, as he hiinscdf briotlj-' expre.ssed it, 
“to secure to tho colonies property and liberty, 
and to ensure to the mother country a due 
a<-knowledgment on the part of the colonics of 
their subordination to the supreme le^slutivo 
authority and superintending power of the 
Parliament of Great Britain.” As long as 
there was any hope of the attainment of these 
two ends, Chatham was as warm an advocate 
as anyone for gninting liberty to tho colonie.s ; 
but wlien tho nows of tho capituLition of 
Burgoyno wiine in Dec., 1777, followed almost 
immoduitcly by the anuouiicement of tlie 
alliance of America and Frfinco, it beainie 
clear that the Americans would bo content 
with nothing short of entire indeifcndence; and 
Chiitharn was as lirm in his opposition to this 
concession as ho had been zealous in favour of 
gnmting them libertyand justice. At this j)oint 
Chuthiim broke away from his long agree- 
ment with liockingham’s party, and curried 
Shelburne with him. On April 7th, 1778, 
he made his last speech in Parliament ; 
and the effort was too much for him. 
lie was carried to Hayes, and there ditnl on 
May 1 1th- A monument was raised to him in 
Westminster Abbey at the expense of tho 
nation. Lord Chatham was essentially a war 
minister. It has been sjiid of him that 
whenever a cannon in Europe wjis fired ho 
required to know tho reason. The epitaph on 
his monument in Westminster Abbey says, 
truly enough, that during his administration 
(ireat Britain was exalted “ to a height of 
prosperity and glorj' unknown to any former 
age.” 

P. Thackeray, HUt. of Wm. Pilt, E. of Chat- 
hnm (2 1827) ; Chatham Covreffpondence 

(4 vols., 1833—10) ; Albemarle^ Rockingham 
his Contemporaries ; AIidod, Anecdotcf^ and 
^eschet of Chatham (1792) > Iklasaey, HiMf. of 
Eng,, void, i., H. ; AdolphuSp UisU of Eng., 
TolSs i.p iL ; Walpole. Hut*, vol. i. : Stanhope. 
nut. of Eng. [W. R. S.J 

Cliatsworth, in North Derbyshire, tlio 
property of tho Cavendish family, was in 


1570, 1578, and 1581 the juison of Mary 
Queen of Scots. It was sub>c(|ucntlv garri- 
soned by the Roundheads in 1843, anil bv tlio. 
Cavaliers two years later. 

m 

Cheke, John ih. 1514. </. 1557), is well 
known asthetutared' King Edward wlio.^o 
educiition lid undertook in conjunction ^^^th 
t>ir Anthony Cook. In reward for liis ser- 
vices he was made Provost of King’s College, 
Cambi-idge. and a Privy Councillor. On tho 
accession of Mary. Clu-K'e wa.'j imprisoned for 
the sympathy which ho had shown for tho 
cause of I>:idy Jane Grey, from whom lie had 
accepted the oflice of fSecretary of ?>tite.' 
On his release he went abroad and 
sc'ttled at Strasburg, but, having gyne to 
visit Sir John Mason at Brussels, was cap- 
tured on tlie way, ami sent to England, whero 
ho was confined in tho Tower. Cheke, Who 
was a zealous Prote.stant, and one of the 
most godly men of those tiays,” was kept in 
confinement until hard usage wrung from 
him a i-euunciation of his real conA’ictions* 
He was them . ivlea.sed, but is siiid to have 
died of shame at his’ recantation. He was 
a voluminous and able writer, and did 
much for the literature of England. Besides 
being the tutor of Iving Edward VI., Ro 
was the tutor of ^Villiam Cecil, Lord Bur- 
leigh. He was. one of the earliest and 
greatest of English Greek scholars of tho 
Renaissaneo.; and in particular set himself to 
reform tbv corrujit pronunciation of his time. 
His fame was still living at Camliridgo in 
Milton’s days, and the poet refers to him in 
iSonnot XI. : — 

“ Tby Age, like ours, O soul of Sir John Cbcke, 

Uutetl not Icaruiiiff wort*© tbnii toiul or aK|>. 

When tbou tau^bt’ut Cuiubridge uii<i Kiu^ Edward 
Gru'»k.'’ 

Strypo, L<fe of Chefco; Fuller, Jl'orthica. 

Chester was probably a Roman military 
sbition, as its Celtic name, “ Caerleon Va>\T,” 
would seem to attest. It is called iJci a in tho 
Roman geogniphieul wTitings, and would 
seem, at any rate, to have been a trading- 
placo of impoi-tiince. In 8U4 it was captured 
by tho Danes, who were, however, forced to 
surrender it to the English. It was u place of 
considerable importance as being the fixmtier 
tow’n of tho \Velsh JIarches. Tho Conqueror 
established an earldom of Chester, and Hugh 
Lupus, his nephew, became its ixilutine. lie 
built the castle and founded tho abbey of 
St. ’Werburgh. In 1237 the earldom was 
seized by Henry III., and has since been a 
royal appanage. In 1300, Edward, Rinco of 
^^'ales, received the homage of tho M'elsh 
lirinces at Chester : and here for a time Henry 
IV. held Richard II. captive. Tlio city 
suffered severely in tho l^g^ues of tho si.x- 
tecntii and seventeenth centuries, and espe- 
cially in 1602 — 5- In 1642 Charles I. amved in 
Chester. The citizens were warmly Royalist. 
From July, 1643, u^il 1646, tho city was 
continuously besiegea or blockaded by the 
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]’;irlianu-nt;iriaii forci-i^. auJ at last honouniblv 
surn'niU'i't'*! in I'rla'uai'y ••£ the bitt<T \**ai. 

( iicat riots ofcnrrcd on tlio occiision of the '"i^jt 
of the Duke of Monmouth in the ye;ir 1683. 
('h.'Stor was civateJ a hishoiiric by Henry 
VIII. in l.Hl.and its fine abbey church of 
St. Werburgh became the cathcdnil. 

Chesterfield, Ibni.ir Doumek Staxhoi e, 
4th IOaui. or (/>. 1694, </. 1773), was eaueated 
at 'I’rinity Hall, Cambridge. On the accession 
of George I., he wits made Gentleman of the 
Ikah hainber to the rrince of Wales. Ho sat 
as inembir for St. Germans in 171'). The 
division between the Prince of Wales and 
the court soon drove him into opposi- 
tion in spite of the entreaties of his rcla- 
tiv<;, (xeneral f>titnhope, an<l^ he joined the 
discontented Whigs. .\LroLE.] Ho 

had great expectations from George II. on 
his accession ; but had the misfortune to 
<]fFend thn'cn Caroline. Tin* de-ith of his father 
in the j)revious y«'ar removed him to the 
t’ppcr House. In” 1728 he was sent as ambas- 
sjulor to the Hague, and on his return was made 
High Steward of tlui Household, but was dis- 
missed in 1733 by Walpole for his opposition to 
the Excise scheme. Forthwith he beenme a pro- 
minent member of the ( )j>position, .and in 1737 
made a magnificent speech against the Play- 
house Pill. In 1741 he went abroad ; ami at 
•Vvignon met Ormonde, with whom it is saitl he 
attempted to concert measures for a Jacobite 
combination against Walpole. He was excluded 
from olliec under Pelham’sadministration ; and 
continued in oppo.sition, ilirecting his attiicks 
especially against the employment of Hano- 
verian troops, and the foreign policy of 
Carteret. At length, in 1744, the king's 
repugnance was so far overcome that he was 
made Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland. His ad- 
ministration of this ofliee deserves the highest 
juaise, and his firm government cheeked 
;my temleney there might he to imitate 
tlie example of the .Scotch revolters in 1746. 
In 1746 ho was again sent to Holland, 
where his negotiations indueed the Hutch 
to send troops to the campaign which tcr- 
minateil in the battle of Fontenoy. In 
1746 he became Secretary of State. He 
aimed at governing the king through the 
latter’s mistress, L:idy Yarmouth, but finding 
he could make no progress in bringing about 
a peace, he resigned in 1748. He still con- 
tinued to speak, and in 1751 proposed and 
carried out the reformation of the calendar. 
In 1762 he lost his hearing. In 1757 ho was 
asked to negotiate between Pitt and New- 
castle during the intrigues which led to the 
formation of that great ministry known bv 
tlieir names. In 1768 his natural son, Philip, 
the object of the greatest care and affection 
on his part, and to whom he had addressed 
Ids famous Letters to his Son on which hi.s 
litemry fame largely rests, died, and from that 
time Chesterfield’s life was desolate and cheer- 


less. “ Chesterfield was," says hisbiographer, 
Dr. Maty, “ a nobleman unequalled in his time 
for variety of talents, brilliancy of wit, and 
elegance of convci-sation.” Lord Stanhope, 
referring to his political career, swiy.s that 
“ diploinar v was especially suited to his 
tastes and talents. At home, his career, 
though never inspired by a high and per- 
vading patriotism, deserves the praise of 
humane, libenil and far-sighted policy. His 
defects were a want of generosity, dissimu- 
lation carried beyond justifiable hounds . . . 
and a looseness of religious principle.’’ 

Maty's Li/f, prefixed to Chesterfield’s U'orfcs, 

2 vols., l</7. 

Chevalier. [Pketexdek.] 

Chevy Chase. [Utteuuovune.] 

Che3nte, Sir Thomas, Treasurer of Iho 
Household to Henry VIII., was appointed ono 
of the Council of Executors by the king’s 
will, 1547. Having served in the Scottish 
expedition of 1547, he was made Warden of 
the Cinque Ports, and in 1549 he was sent on 
behalf of the Council to the Emperor 
Charles V. In 1553 ho is found in strong 
opjiosition to NorthumherlunJ’s scheme of 
altering the succc.ssion in favour of Lady 
.lane Grey, and in Wyatt’s Pcbellion (q.v.), 
1654, lie did good service fur the queen in 
Kent. 

CMchele, Henry (6. eirea 1.362, d. 1443), 
is said to have owed his education to William 
of Wykehain, and certainly was a student on 
Wvkeham’s foundations at Winchester and 
Oxford. He was fi'oijnently employed on 
diplomatic business by Henry IV., and in 

1408 was made Bishop of St. Davids. In 

1409 he was ono of the English delegates to 
the Council of Pisa, and in 1414 was raised 

I to the see of Canterbury. He accompanied 
Henry V. on his second and third expeditions 
to Fnince, and crowned (iuecn Catherine. 
Chiehele has been greatly blamed for inciting 
Henry V. to go to war against Franco, and 
it was genonilly believed that the French 
war was encouraged by the clergy, to divert 
popular attention from the wealth, luxury, 
and corruption of the Church. But tliis view 
rests on no historical basis, though it is not 
improlxihle that Chichele and the other 
bishops did lend their sjinction to the kiug’.s 
ambition. Chichele is also accused of being 
a persecutor, but it would seem that his 
aversion to the Lollards was political mther 
than religious; for that sect was regarded as 
hostile to the djauisty, and a foe to all social 
order us well as to the Church. During 
Henry VI. ’s reign, Chichele seems to liavo 
confined himself almost entirely to his clerical 
duties. In 1437 he founded All Souls College 
at Oxford, and in 1443, attended by four of 
his suffragans, visited Oxford, where he was 
received with great honour, and opened the 

I college and consecrated the chapel. In the 
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same ye<ir he wrote to the Pope, saying that 
his age and infirmities rendered him unable 
to discharge the duties of his office, and 
praying that he might be allowed to resign 
his archbishopric. Before his intended re- 
signation could be accomplished ho was re- 
moved by death. Chichele boldly resisted the 
pretensions of the Pope, who was desirous of 
getting the Statute of Praemunire repealed, and 
when the papal party reUiliated by accusing 
him of aviirice, the barons, the bishops, and 
the University' of Oxford came forward to bear 
testimony to the merits of the archbishop. 

Chicliester, Ahthuk, Lord {b. 1563, d. 
1625), was Lord-Deputy of Ireland from 1604 
to 1614, when he became Lord High Treasurer. 
It was under his government that the Planta- 
tion of Ulster was carried out. One result 
of the colonisation of Ulster was the possi- 
bility' to summon an Irish pirliament in 
which the representatives of the native Irish 
should be in a permanent minority. This 
parliament met in 1613, for the first time in 
twenty-seven years, and at once broke into 
open discord. The subjects in di.spute were 
referred to the King, and in February, 1614, 
Chichester was commanded to return to Eng- 
land to give an account of the state of the 
country. On his retuin to Ireland in the 
same year instructions were given him to 
recur to the policy' of driving tho Irish by 
persecution into the Protestant church. 
Chichester, however, obtained their practical 
modification, and some approach was made to 
an understanding between the Irish Roman 
Catholics and tho Government. In August, 
1614, the King ordered the dissolution oi (he 
Parliament, and three months later Chichester 
was recalled. Though no reason was publicly* 
given for his recall, there are grounds for 
believing that the real motive lay in his 
oppo>ition to any new attempt to persecute 
the Roman Catholics. He was, however, on 
his return treated with every show of honour, 
and was made Lord Treasurer of Ireland, a 
post mure dignified thim influential. Tho 
lands of Sir Cahir p’Doherty of Innieowen 
were granted to Chichester, and formed the 
bulk of the large estates left by him to the 
prcsont( representatives of the family, tho Mar- 
quises of Donegal. 

Chiclieshory a cathedral town, is built on 
the site of a Roman settlement, and is gener- 
ally* identified with Regnum mentioned in the 
Itinerary of Antoninus. It appears to have 
been a place of some trade. The town was 
destroyed by Ella, and restored by his son, 
Giesa, from whom it received its modem 
name. The see was originally* at Selsey, 
and was removed to Chichester in 1083. The 
cathedral was built upon the site of a 
monastery of St. Peter. Begun in 1091, it 
suffered more than once from fire, and its 
different parts show many periods — Norman, 


Early English, Decorated, and l’or|H?inli(Miljtr. 
The building suffered much at the hands of tho 
Parliamentary troops wliich were quartered in 
it. The city was incorponited in 1213. Tho 
town was Royalist in the Civil War, but in 
December, 1642, was surrendered to the 
Parliamentarians after an eight days’ siege. 
It was recaptured by* the Royalists in tho 
following Decenibcr, but hjid again to sur- 
render to Waller a munlli later after a siege 
of seventeen days. Among tho prisoners of 
war was the famous Chillingworih, who died 
hero, and lies buried in tho cathedral. 

Chief Justice. [Justice] 

Childers, Hugh Culling Eardley (b. 
1827. d, 1896), was oducjited at Trinity 
College, Cambridge, and went to Austmlia in 
1850, and was inspector of schools in Mel- 
bourne in 1851. Later he was made secret irv 
to the education department and emigration 
agent at the port of Melbourne, and in 1852 
became auditor-general and a member of tho 
Legislative Council. The following year ho 
was collector of customs and a member of the 
Executive Council. He was tho first Vice- 
Chancellor of Melbourne University. In 
1857 he returned to England as ngent-genenil 
for Victoria. He was elected member of 
Parliament for Pontefract in 1860, and was 
on the royal commission on penal servitude 
in 1863. In 1865 he was Financial Secretary 
to the Treasury*, and appointed First Loi'd of 
the Adminilty and Privy* Councillor in 1868. 
He resigned office in 1871. In 1872 he 
became Chancellor of tho Duchy of Laiicast<<r, 
and Secretary* of State for War in 1880, and 
produced a successful scheme of army reform 
in the following ye;ir. He was appointed 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in 1882, and in 
tho following year formulated a great scheme 
for reducing tho national debt (q.v.). In 
1886 ho became Home Secretary, and sup- 
ported l^Ir. Gladstone’s Home Rule Bill. The 
state of his health precluded him from becom- 
ing a candidate attbA^<)Deral Election of 1802. 

Chilliauwalla, The Battle of (Jan. 13, 
1849), was fought during the second Sikh 
War. Aftor an interchange of shots from tho 
Sikh and English pickets. Lord Gough gave 
tho word to attack tho position of Shore 
Sing at three in the afternoon. General Camp- 
bell [Clyde] moved forward his di\*i3ion in 
two brigades. His own victoriously* advanced 
to tho front, seized and spiked tho guns ; but 
tho second was tom to pieces by a lire of 
grape and musketry, and the attack would 
have failed had not General Campbell ad- 
vanced rapidly to the rescue, and captured 
the guns which were pouring in this deadly 
fire. Sir Walter Gilbert’s two di\*i8ion9 were 
successful on tho right, but not without serious 
loss. Tho cavalry brigade under Brigadier 
Popa got entangled in trees and brushwood, 

! and owing to some mistake, retreated, but the 
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lott brigade. \in(l<'r Sir .7<-3L-ph Thackwcll, 
b'bavod with Lrniit gallantry. 'Xhe resiilt 
was that wbfii darkneS' pul an end to tho 
stni^gk’ I><»d (ioatrh found himself master of 
unknown ground in the dark, and uncertain as 
to tho whereabouts of the enemv. after a vic- 
tory wliich was tho neare.'t jxissible approach 
ton rief-at. Ho was compelled, tht'refoie to 
withdraw to Clnlliauwalla. [Sikh ^\ ahs.j 

Chillinffworth, ii-i-tam {b. 1602, rf. 
1614), was e*lucat. (l at Oxford, and obtained 
a fcllowstdp at Trinit}- College. Hy the 
. Ifoits of a Jesuit, John Fisher, he was con- 
verted to tho Homan C.itholic communion. 
Chillingworlh’s . onspicuous abilities made him 
an important convert, and lie* Jesuits detoi- 
mined to tin<l him employment. In 1630 ho 
went to tiie coll- ge of Douay, where ho was 
urged to write an account of the motives 
which led him to make his rcligiou.s change. 
Ho undertook the task, but felt it his duty to 
weigh afresh the arguments in favour of tho 
rrolesfcmt religion, and Laud, then Hishop of 
London, began a sories of letters to Chiliing- 
worlh, for whom he had acted ns godfather. 
The result was that in 1631 Cliillingworth 
lidt Douay and return>-d to U.xfori, where ho 
pur.sued his theological inquiries with an 
impartial mind. In 1634 ho aitain declared 
himself to be a Protestant, and wrote a state- 
ment of the reasons which induced him to 
ad'.pt tho Roman Catholic faith, together 
with a refutation of them. He btcatnc, in 
163K. Chancellor of Salisb-irv and Pre-bendary 
of llrixworlh. In tho Civil War ho accom- 
panied tho King’s forces, though his heart 
sank within him to see “ publicans and 
sinners ou the one side, against Scribes and 
I’harisees on the other.” He took an active 
part in the operations at the siege of Glou- 
cester, and was taken prisoner at the capture 
cif Arundel Castle. Dc-ing very ill, ho was 
allowed to remove to the palace of Chichester, 
wherohedied. He was tho author ofafamous 
tract, c-illcd, T/ie lieUgion of rrotestanta : a 
•'Safe U'lii/ to ‘’i/ilfatimi, lir.sl jiublished in 
1638, and very frequently reprinted. 

Cliilteru Hundreds, 'Phe, ns the 

hundreds of Bodenhani, Desbomugh and 
•Stoke, in Buckingham.shire, are called, have 
atbichod to them a Stewardship, tho holder of 
which oflice was charged with tho duty of 
keeping down tho robbei’S who infested tho 
woods of the Chiltern Hills. At the present 
time the office is used for an interesting 
purpose. As a member of the House of 
Comtnons cannot hy parliamentary law resign 
his seat unless he becomes disqualified either by 
the acceptance of a place of honour and profit 
under the crown, or by some other cause, a 
member wishing to retire apjdies for the stew- 
ardship of the Chiltern Hundreds which is held 
t" be such and necessarily entails the vacation 
of the seat, Tho stewardship is usually granted 


as a m.attcr of course, though it has been 
refused in a case of bribery. As .«oon as it is 
obtained it is again re-igned, and is thus 
generally vacant 'when required by a member 
of Parliament. This method of evading the 
restriction as to the rc.^igiialion of a member 
of Parliament appears to have come into 
practice in the reign of George II.. about 
IT.'iO. The gift lies with the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. In the event of two apiili- 
cations being made for the post at the same 
time, tho stewardshii* of the manors of East 
Hundred, Hemphohno and Norlhstead, is 
bestowed on one of »he applicants. 

China, Heiatioxs \yith, cannot be said 
to have existed much earlier than tho begin- 
ning of the seventeenth century, though 
fheio was, no doubt, imlirect intercourse at a 
much earlier date between English merchants 
and “Cathay.” For instance, the Florentine 
house of Bardi, which had extensive monetary 
dealings with Edwar<l III., had also a con- 
siderable Inulo with China. The first attempts 
of the East India Company to establish a com- 
mercial station at Canton, in 1637, were un- 
successful, as were others made in 1668, but 
in 1670 a trade was o)>ened with Formosa, and 
a treaty eonclude I. Ten years later a factory 
was esiablished at Canton. After tho acces- 
sion of the Manchoo or Tartar dynasty, 
however (1679), a hostile policy, caused, 
jierhaps, by the iiii^eondiict of the Portuguese, 
was adopted towards foreign traders. Trade, 
which had spread to several ports, was con- 
(inc'l to Canton, and was theio conducted 
with dilliculty, owing to the di>honc8ty of 
the Hong merchants and the extortions of tho 
mandarins. This unsati.sfactory state of 
affair-', varied by quarrels between the 
ICast India Company, the Froncli, and 
Portuguese, continued down to 1792, when 
L»>rd Macartney was sent as tho first English 
timbassador to the court of Pekin with pre- 
sents to tho emperor, to place the relations 
between the two countries on a S' cure and 
proper footing. But though tho ambassador 
and membci-s of his suite w-ero courteously 
tro ited. ho was unable to effect the removal of 
tbo restrictions on trade, and Lord Amherst, 
who was despatched thither in 1816, was 
dismi'-bed for refusing to perform tho “kow- 
tow,” or prostration, before the emperor, and 
thereby acknowledge his own sovereign to be 
but a vassal of tho Chinese empire. 

In 1834, when the monopoly of tho East 
India Comp'iny expired, it was determined to 
send out a trade commissioner to tho port of 
Canton. Lord Napier was tho first, but ho 
soon gave way beneath the anxieties of his 
position. Soon afterwards the Chinese 
authorities began to protest against tho 
introduction of opium by English traders, an 
import forbidden by law. The irritation 
grew, until, in 1839, the Chinese unlhorities 
insisted on the confiscation of a large quantity 
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of the drug, which thej- burnt. This pro- 
ceeding Captain Elliott, the Commissioner of 
Trade, seems to have considered as a declara- 
tion of war. With the arrival of the fleet 
from India in the following year, the First 
Vhiytese If'ar (April, 1830 — March, 1841) 
beijan. 'I'he island of Chtisan was promptly 
taken, and the capital threatened. The 
Chinese thereupon sued for peace, hut 
negotiations were broken off, and Hong Kong 
and Amoy foil, and Nanking was menaced. 
Thereupon hostilities were again suspended, 
and in 1842 Sir Henry I’ottinger concluded a 
treaty by which the Chinese agreed to throw 
open’ five additional ports to European trade 
and pay an indetnnily of some four and a 
half millions sterling, together with a million 
and a quarter as compensation for the de- 
stroyed opium, which >tim the Enfjlish mer- 
chants declared to be below their loss. 

The relations between England and China 
continued to be fairly pacific until 1865, 
when the seizure of the lorcha (or cutter), 
A /'TOW, by the Chinese authorities, on the 
charge of pii*acy, was the cause of the Secnrui 
Chinese War (Oct., 185.5 — May, 1858). The 
vessel was undoubtedly of a suspicious char- 
acter, but she had obtained a British registra- 
tion, and in consequence Sir John Bowring 
demanded the surrender of the captured men, 
which was done, but all apology was refused by 
Yoh, the governor of Canton. Thereupon the 
town was bombarded and taken by tlie Eng- 
lish, the Taku forts fell in 1858, and the English 
commissioner. Lord Elgin, concluded a treaty 
at Tientsin by which transit-dues were con- 
sidombly reduced, and an in*lemnity of four 
millions agreed upon. In 1859, liowever, the 
English Slinister, Sir F. Bruce, was fired 
upon froju the Taku forts while sailing up 
the river to carry out the ratification of the 
treaty at Peking, Lord Elgin w’as promptly 
sent out, together with a fore- under Sir 
Hope Grant, who was assisted by the French. 
The Taku forts fell, and the emperor, in 
order to save Peking, agreed to the ratification 
of the Treaty of Tientsin, with many im- 
portant additional stipulations, the most 
important of which were that the sovereigns 
of Great Britain and China might, if they 
saw fit, appoint ambassadors, ministers, or 
other diplomatic agents to their respective 
courts, and that the British representative 
should not bo required to perform any cere- 
mony derogatory to him as representing the 
sovereign of an independent nation of an 
equality with China. Shortly afterwards 
Jlajor Charles Gordon entered the Chinese 
service, and aided the government in crushing 
the Tai-ping rebels. 

Once more (1875) the relations with Eng- 
land becjtmc strained, partly owing to the 
murder of Mr. Margary on the Chinese 
frontier, and partly to the refusal of the 
government to publish the treaties by which 
the British were empowered to establish a 


trade route from Ciiina to Huimah. At one 
time war seemed imminent, but was av< rte<l 
bv the firmness and tact of ?>ir Thomas W'ade 
who, in the following year, by the Onfoo 
CotneiUioHy established the rights of foreigners 
to travel and protection. 

The chief events which h.avc of late years 
brought Great Britain intt) ct)ntact with 
China are the Chino-.lapanese War and the 
Boxer rising of 1900. At the conclusion of 
the Chino-Japancso War (1895) the Treaty 
of Shimonoselci opened four more p'Tts, viz., 
Chung-King, Hang-Chow, tSooChow, .md 
Sha-Tsze. Great Bribtin insisted that no 
part of the Yangtsze Basin should be alienat< «i, 
but that that region must bo considerc<l as 
a British “ sphere of influence ” ; and oc- 
cupied Wei-Ilai-Wei on an extensible lease. 
Generally speaking, Great Britain insisted 
on the policy of the “Open Door,” that is, 
Diat no European country should seek to 
restrict the trade of any other Emopi'an 
country with China. In April, 1900, the 
Boxer outbreak was signalised by riots at 
Pekin, and the murder of missionaries and 
native Christians. In June the Foreign 
ambassadors were besieged in the legations. 
The besieged garrison consisted of less than 
500 officers and men, and anxiety for its 
safety was intensified by the fact that tlieie 
were many women and children to bo pi*o- 
tected. An international force under Ad- 
miral Seymour set out to relieve the legations, 
but was driven back. The troops, liowevor, 
occujiicd Tientsin in July. For eight weeks 
the legations held out against a series of 
violent attacks. In those attacks Chinese 
Imperial troops took part, though the Govern- 
ment nominally deprecated the Boxer out- 
break. The legations were relieved bj' an 
international force on Aug. 13, the Chinese 
Court flying into the interior. 

It was some months before the Powers 
could agree on the demands to be made in 
satisfaction of injuries, and to ensure future 
security, but these were eventually formulated 
on Dec. 19. Tliev included the destruction 

V 

of the Taku forts, the reform of the Tsung-Li- 
Yamen, and the punishment of individual 
offenders. A peace protocol embodying these 
terms was signed on Jan. 14, 1901. Thu 
total indemnity was fixed at £65,000,000, to 
be paid within thii-ty-nine years ; Princes 
'ruiin and Lan were to bo banished ; and si.x 
liigh officials w’ero to bo executed. The 
Japanese executed two who were in their 
hands, and the Chinese reported four as having 
been put to death in the interior. The Tsung- 
Li-Yamen was abolished, and replaced by 
another board known as the Wai-Wu-Pu. 
Foreign troops evacuted Peking on Sept. 17, but 
the legations were allowed increased guards. 

In 1902 the British Government announced 
a change of policy as regards 'Woi-Hai-Wei. 
The place is not to be the seat of a large 
garrison, but to be used as a sanatorium and 
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fur fiiiKill arm naval practice. The Chinese 
re'-’inu tit. which hud been enrolled, was then 
reduced from 1.000 men to 4u0, and in 1907 
WHS <li^handed- On Jan. 7. 1902, the Court 
returned to Pekini?. and the Dowager Empress 
lavished attentions upon the ladies of the le- 
gations, and shed tears over the unhappy 
events of 11*00. The formation of the Anglo- 
Jap.inesc alliance on Jan. 30 was a proof of 
the imjiortano! which the two countries allied 
attach to the preservation of the integrity of 
the Chinese Empire and of Korea, and to the 
maintenance of equal rights for foreigners. 

A fresh commercial Treiity was made 
between Great Brihiin and China at the 
clo.se of 1902. China undertook to open four 
new 'I'reaty porls. viz., Chang-Sha, Ngan-Kin, 
Wan-Ilsicn, and Wai-Chan ; to accept im- 
proved mining regulations ; and to adopt 
amended rules for the navigation of inland 
waters and for the protection of British trade 
murks in China. Also likin (a tax on inland 
trade levied while merchandise was in transit 
from one district to another, which raised 
nearly £2,000,000 annually for the Chinese 
Government, after probably twice that sum 
hail been suhtnicted by local authorities 
for cost of collection) was abolished in return 
for a sur-tax on imports slightly over 4 per 
cent, ail valorem. Likin was a vexatious 
iiiip<i8t, which led to peculation as well as 
to annoying delays in the conveyance of 
inercliandise from on'' place to another. With 
tliis Treaty signed, and with Tientsin restored 
to the Chinese, tlio relations between Great 
Britain and China may be said to have been 
placed upon u footing favourable to peace and 
amity. In 1908 Great Britain obtained lor 
defensive purposes a ninety-nine years’ lease 
of territory on the mainland, opposite the island 
of Hong Kong. In the sjime year the Wai- 
Wu-Pu and the Briti>h Minister arrived at 
an agreement whereby there should bo an 
annual decrease in the importation of opium, 
which after ten years is to bo imported into 
China no longer ; that China should levy 
more duties on foreign imported opium; that 
no poppv juice should be imported into China 
from Hong Kong, nor any sent from China 
to Hong Kong ; that no opium pipes should 
be sold in foreign settlements, and no opium 
dens be permitted to be established. All the 
Powers havo given their assent to the pro- 
liibition of the importation of morphia except 
for medicinal purposes. 

Sir .loliti D.nvis, C/iinn ; I’rof. Douglas, China; 

L. Oliphant, A’lirrafire of Lord Klgin's Mission to 

China ; MacCorlliy, History o/ our own Times. 

Chitral Expedition, 1695. The small 
principality of Chitral, in the Hindu Kush 
Mountains, was placed under the suzerainty of 
Kashmir, and therefore indirectly of Britain, 
in 1878, by its then ruler, the Mehtar Aman- 
ul-JIulk. On his death in 1892 a contest 
arose between his two sons — Amir-ul-Mulk 


and Niziim-ul-Mulk— and his brother, Shore 
Afzul. Eventually Nizam-ul-ilulk expelled 
Shore Afzul and put the Aiuir-ul-Mulk to 
death, but was himself murdered (Jan. 1, 
1895) at the instigation of another brother, 
Afzul-ul-Mulk, who then endeavoured to 
obtain recognition from the British Govern- 
ment. Dr. (afterwards Sir George) Robert- 
son, U.M.’s political agent at Gilgit, came in 
to deal with the matter ; but on the approach 
of Umra Khan, chief of Jandol, and of Shore 

Afzul with whom Afzul-ul-ilulk wassecretly 

negotiating — had to retire (Feb. 10) into 
Chiti-al Fort with his escort, comprising 
several British oflBcers and about 500 Indian 
troops, mostly Sikhs and Dogras. From 
March 3 till April 23 they were besieged in 
the fort, a place most unsuited for defence, 
and cxjiosed to most vigoiou.s and varied 
attacks by a greatly superior force, against 
which they made a gallant resistance. Meim- 
while the Indian Government had despatched 
a force of 14,000 men under Sir R. Low from 
Nowshera, and also a body of native troops 
under Colonel Kelly from the neighbourhood 
of Gilgit, where they had been road-making. 
These latter, after great difficulties, reached 
Chitral on April 23, and the siege was raised 
on their approach. Geneinl Low, after severe 
6gh(ing with the Swatis ut the Malakand 
Pass, sent on a flying column, which arrived 
at Chitral on May 10. The Indian Govern- 
ment, on March 22, had proclaimed to tho 
people of Swat and Bajuur that they meant 
to send a for».e through, but not to occupy the 
territory permanently or interfere with the 
tribesmen. They made a military road through 
the territory, and it was eventually decided 
(August, 1895) to retain Chitral, as advised by 
the Indian Government and high authorities 
in India, partly on tho ground that it com- 
mands certain passes from Badakshan, and so 
might be of strategic value in case of a 
Russian invasion of India. By the agreement 
negotiated by Sir Mortimer Durand with tho 
Amir of Afghanistan in 1893, Chitral, with 
Bajaur, Swat, and the neighbouring states of 
Indus-Kohistan, were assigned to the British 
sphere of influence, tho Amir securing Asmar 
and Kafiristan, the latter of which he subdued 
in 1895-96. 

Cllivalryt This word, which variously 
meant “horsemanship,” “knighthood,” “a 
fully-armed array of horsemen or knights,” 

the knightly ideal of conduct,” and other 
things akin to these, in its widest application 
embraced the whole brotherhood of trained, 
approved, and dedicated men of the sword, 
who had undertaken with elaborate and 
solemn ceremony to do their fighting in a 
peculiar spirit, on principles and with aims 
of a special character, as well as the whole 
body of laws and usages, that these select 
warriors were bound to observe. Defined by 
a friendly historian, it was “a fraternal 
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association, or rather an enthusiastic compact 
between men of feeling and courage, of 
delicacv and devotion.” who had chosen the 
profession of arms and fitted themselves for 
it by a long and severe apprenticeship. It 
was an institution in which each faithful 
member was animated by a sentiment of con- 
scious dig^nity, and regulated his life in con- 
formity with a code of military ethics that 
raised a natunilly demoralising occupation 
into a chastening discipline and ennobling 
pursuit. It owed to feudalism the conditions 
which enabled it to play its part : but it was 
no essential feature or direct offspring of 
feudalism : it was rather a corrective of the 
ferocity and injustice that make the chief 
reproach of feudal institutions. 

The times of its beginning and ending, and 
its origin, are still controverted points among 
historians. But wo cannot be far astray in 
limiting its flourishing period as an efficient 
and earnest motive and rule of action to the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries, though its 
spirit and forms can be traced much earlier, 
and, in show at least, are perceptible much 
later. Mr. Freeman sees the dawn of English 
chivalry in William Rufus’s making a certain 
lino of conduct “a point of honour;” and 
the French wars of Edward III. display the 
glitter and affectations, the serious mockeries, 
that outlived the decay of real chivalry. As 
to its origin, some find it in the Crusades, 
some in the necessity of confronting the 
evils that harassed France in the eleventh 
century by “ a consecration of the arms of 
the strong ; ” and some in the slow rise to 
ascendency of certain ideas and customs — 
one or two as old as the da3’6 of the Germania 
— amid the anarch)' that followed the death of 
Charlemagne. This last seems the safest 
conclusion : the ceremonial with which a 
young German warrior assumed arms ; the 
duty of serving on horseback laid on certain 
landholders in later times ; and the personal 
attachment to a superior obligatory on an 
aspirant to a military career, needed but the 
glow of religious feeling and the sense of 
individual honour as the master-motive of 
action, to complete the chivalrous character. 
For the grand creation and central figure 
of chivalry was the knight ; and it is the 
union in him of religious fervour and sense 
of dut» with a recognition of honourable 
obligation, devotion to all women and con- 
stancy to one, and a horror of doing any- 
thing unworthy of a true knight, that is the 
very essence of the chivalnc idea. Yet 
chivalry ow*ed to the Crusades its summons 
into energetic life ; in Milman’s words, all 
the noble sentiments which, blended together, 
are chivalry — the high sense of honour, the 
disdain of danger, the love of adventure, 
compassion foe the weak or the oppressed, 
generosity, self-sacrifice, self-devotion for 
others — found in the Crusades their anima^ 
ing principle, perpetual occasion for their 


amplest exercise, their perfection and consiun- 
mation.” The unit of chivnlrj' was tli«- knight, 
or chevalier, and care was thercfor«j Uikm 
to make and keep knighthood select. lu most 
places, though not in all, gentle birth was a 
necessi»ry (jualitication ; from his seventh to 
his fourteenth year the aspirant must servi- in 
some noble or knightly hous«-h<ild as page or 
varlet : he had then to choose, from among 
the well-born ladies of the sttciety he lived 
in, some one as a special object of loyal 
devotion, and wa.*! allowed to reex-ivo at the 
altiir from the hands of the priest the con- 
secrated sw’ord that proved him an ostpiire. 
llis manifold duties as an esquire had as 
their general drift to make him pt^rfect in 
the virtues and accomplishmontvS of a knightly 
character. Haring ‘‘borne liim well” in 
his long and trjnng noviciate, he was 
“ ordained” a knight with a most impressive 
ritual. After being bathed, and clothed in 
symbolic garments, he fasted for twenty-four 
hours, watched the arms he w'us to wear for 
a whole night in a church, confessed, com- 
municated, had the sword that hung from his 
neck blessed by the priest, was armed by 
ladies or knights, and from one of tlie latter 
received the accolade. His most imperative 
obligations, taken on oath, were: to servo 
God and his prince ; to iqdiold the weak ; to 
be true to his word ; to despise gain; to love 
honour ; to persist to the end in any adven- 
ture he undertook; to reverence i)urity in 
women; to be faithful, courteous, and humble ; 
and to protect maidens from danger and 
insult. 

Chivalry had its absurd side : in its name 
men now and then plaj’cd very fanfijstic 
tricks. Single combats, tournaments, jousts, 
the splendid frivolities dciir to an age of 
empty show, were its outcome. But its 
nobler gifts to mankind far outweigh those ; 
from it sprang the Knights Ilospitallor 
and the Teutonic Order, which, along with 
not a little that is questionable, certainly 
bore excellent fruit. Above all, it set a curb 
on the passions of men, and thus softened 
the horrors of war; held up before them an 
elevating ideal ; made active the virtues of 
loj’alty, courtesy, respect for women, valour, 
justice, and veracity. Its chief bequest to 
mankind was the “ chastity of honour which 
felt a stain like a wound,” which still lives. 
It is significant, too, that the clearest English 
eye of the fourteenth century saw in the 
knight “ who lovede chivalrie ” 

“ Trontbe aud honour, fredom and cuiAesie.” 

Hallam, 3XtddI< Aqu, cap. ix., p. ii. ; Miliuan, 
Xotin Chtwfionity, book vii., cap. vi., Freeman, 
2forman Conquest, toI. v., 481 — 9 : Lacroix, Vu 
Jftlitairerl Religieuseau Moyen Age ; Ouizot, His- 
toire de la Ctpilisation.Stb lecture of last course. 

[J. R.] 

CMvalry, The Court of, was held before 
the Constable and the Marshal of England 
for the trial of military offences, and for tho 
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.Ifcision of <iiKStions rclatini? to coat unnmir, | 
V'lson.il honour, and the like. By 13 Hu h. 
II.. c-ip. 2, it is (ieclarcd that this court ha.s 
eoirniz-inco over all matters of this kind, 
exeent such as inav he determined by the 
eommon law. The court has long ceased to 
be belli ; the last instance of its sitting being 
in 1737. 

CBunda Sahib ('/• 17-V2) mairic d the 
daughter of Dost Ali, deputy of the Carnatic, 
andljecame chi< f minister. He was made use 
of bv Dupleix as a pretender to the throne of 
An ot against the Knglish candidate, Mahomed 
Ali. Tn alliance with MozulYer .Tung, the 
French candidate to the throne of Hyderabad 
on the death of the Xi/.am-ool-Moolk (1718), 
he overran th<* Carnatic, and obtained inves- 
titure from Dupleix and Mozutfer .Tung. 
Clive’s defence of A root and the death of 
Mozutfer brok-' the eoufeileniey : and Chunda 
Sahib suvn iid. reil to Monaekjoe. the Tan- 
jt)riue g'au'r.il, who was in alliance with 
Mahomed Ali and the Knglish. The generil 
took a solemn oath to convey him to a 
French settlement, but immediately aft<r. 
wards caused him to be assassinated, at the 
instigation of Mahomed Ali. 

Church of England. w I 

came to Britaiit in the wake of the Homan 
occupation, and tho British Church was so 
far t)rgauiscd that it sent three bishops to the 
Council of Arles in 314. [Cucucii, Tub 
( r.i.Tte.] 'I'lu? Knglish invaders were heathens, 
and British Christianity was swept westwiml 
before tliem. Tho conversion of the Knglish 
was effected bv missionaries from Homo in tho 
south, and missionaries from Hma in the north. 
A.s tho ritual of these two sets of mis.'^ionaries 
dilfered in some I'oints, different usages were 
found to 1)0 productive of confusion, till at 
the Siiiiorl of U'hitbf/ (664) the Noi-thumhrlan 
kingdom adopte<l the Homan use ; and from 
that time Knghuid obtained ccchsiastic.al 
unity as a daughter of the Church of Home. 
The Work of ecclesiastical organisiition was 
begun by Archbishop Theodore in 668, and 
the exami)le of unity given by tbo Church 
was one of the chief inHuences to produce 
unity in tho State. Church and State worked 
harmoniously togcthi'r, and there were no 
«luestioiis to bring them into collision. Tho 
bishop s.at by the side of the ciddorman in the 
shire court, .and ecclesiastical causes were 
decided in the s-amo way as others. Tho 
]>eriod of the X'orman Conquest coincided 
with t^jat of the ecclesiastical refonns 
wrought by Hildebrand on the Continent; 
and the inlluencc of his ideiis is apparent in 
the ccclesiastiail policy of M’illiam I. 
Ecclesiastical courts wore established for 
ecclesiastical anises, which were to be tried 
1)V canonical, not by customarx*, law. This 
ehiinge was considered nocesssiry for tho sake 
of a unifonn system of law, to introduce 
more regular discipline into the Church ; but 


it brought with it a vexatious extension of 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction, and led to tho 
recognition of the right of appeal to the 
papal court, which ultimately proved ruinous 
to the authority and independence of Viishops. 

But while making this change, AVilUam I. 
was careful to protect himself from pajKal 
interference by laying down three rules: — 

(1) That the Hope of Home should not bo 
rccogniswl as apostolic, excejit at the king a 
command, and that lctt<'i-8 for tho Hope bo 
first shown to the king. (2) That tho 
resolutions of ccclosia.^tical synods should 
have no leg:il fon-o till sanctioned by tho 
king. (3) That no baron or royal servant 
be "excommunicated, except by tho kings 
consent. 'J'hese regulations of AVilliam I. 
show a feeling of distrust about tho relations 
between Chnreh and State which was si>eedily 
realised. I’nder Henry I., Archbishop An- 
.solm nnsed the question of the lawfulness of 
lay inv»-stiture to a si)iritual office. Tho 
t«-nure of clerical lands was, by tho growth of 
the royal ])ow(*r, assimilated to that of lay. 
The nomination of bishops, and their investi- 
ture with the emblems of their spiritual 
dignity, had ixissed into tho hands of tho 
er«>wiu Hildebrand stixivo to chock the glow- 
ing sccularisiition of the Church ; but tho .'4tato 
answered, with some show of rcjison, that it 
could not allow of tho oxistonce of powerful 
land-holders who did not recognise the king as 
their lord. In Kngland a compromise was at 
length made between Henry I. and the Hope. 
The king agreed that chapters should elect 
their bishoji.a, but the election was to bo made 
in tho King’s Court; he gave up the in- 
vestiture with ring and crosier, but the 
bishops were to do honiago for their tem- 
ponilities. The crown retained the real 
appointment of bishops, and tho rights of 
snzcniinty over them, but abandoned its 
encroachments upon their spiritual dignity. 
Anselm show<*d that tho Church was the only 
power wliich could withstand tho tyranny of 
the crown. In like manner, Becket resisted 
Henry II.; and Bishop Hugh, of Lincoln, 
offered a constitutional resistance to tho 
demand.s for money mudo in tho name of 
Hichani I. During the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries the Church fought tho battle of tho 
people, while it defended its own- rights 
against the threatening power of the king. 

But though the Church succeeded in a 
measure in liolding its own against the king, 
it was less successful against tho Hope. The 
Pope, as judge in all disputed cases, gained 
considerable power over episcopal elections, 
where disputes were frequent. In 1204 Po{» 
Innocent III. rejected the contending candi- 
dates for tho see of Cantorburj’, proposed 
Stephen Langton. and confirmed his informal 
election without tho king’s consent. Gradu- 
ally, the king and tho Hope came to a sort 
of tacit nndorstiinding that they would share 
between them tho appointment to bishoprics. 
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and the result was that the powers of tlic 
chapters became more and more shadowy, till 
they practically died away. Papal provisions 
and reservations over-rode the rights of 
}>jiti*ons, and thouf^h the Stn(nte of J^rovisorK 
(1360, 1364, 1390) was enacted and re- 
enacted to check this abuse, the Pope and 
the king found their interests to coincide in 
keeping a tolerably close partnership in the 
disposition of patronage. Yet the Sl/ritifc 
of rraiuituire (16 Ilich. II., c. 5, 1393), which 
forbade the prosecution of suits in foreign 
courts, gave the king a powerful weapon 
against the Pope, and was resented as an 
infringement of the papal supremacy- Papal 
fixation weighed heavily on the clergy, aiul 
the attempt made by Pope Boniface VIII. to 
exempt them from national taxation was 
powerless before the resolute character of 
Edward I. [PAr.iCY.] 

In the fourteenth ccntur\’, the resiilts of 
the organisJition of the Constitution by 
Edward I., and the steady growth of royal 
and papal interference with the appointment 
and j)0wer3 of the bishops, gradually di- 
minished the political influence of the Church, 
and its spiritual activity declined. The 
teaching of ^Viclif marked dissatisfaction 
against the Papacy, social discontent, and, 
in a minor degree, desire for doctrinal 
change. The social side of the Lollard 
jnovement was the most largely developed, 
and it was this especially that led to legis- 
lation against heresy. In 1401 was passed 
the statute JJe Hecretico Comburendo (2 Hon. 
IV., c. 15, 1401). The Chtirch lost its hold 
upon the people, and l)ocame more and more 
dependent on the Pope and the king. There 
was an acknowledgment of abuses on all 
sides, but there was no power to work n 
reformation. The machinery of the Church 
had been ruined by papal interference. 
Koform was possible only at Home : but the 
Popes showed no inclination to undertake it. 
Tho clergy gmdually put themselves more 
and moro under tho royal protection as 
against tho Pope, till Henrj’ VIII., freed 
from any power of tho baronage, and willing 
to ser^’o the interests of tho commons, found 
tho Church reduced to obsequious dependence 
on tho crown. Henry A’lII. quarrelled with 
the Papacy about one of tho few points in 
which the papal interference with legislation 
was possible without the king’s consent. 
At length he put forth the fulness of tho 
royal power. By suppressing tho monasteries, 
ho deprived the Church of a third of its 
revenues. Ho severed the union between 
tho English and the Roman Churches, and 
compelled the reluctant clergy to recognise 
tho king as supremo head of the Church in 
England. Ho x>vactically deprived the Church 
of legislative power by requiring tho royal 
licence for all decrees of Convocation.* 
Henry VIII. broke with the Papacy be- 
cause tbo Papacy was an obstacle in the 


way of his personal g^-atification : but h«* 
aimed at a roformution of cccle?-i.isti< al jua* - 
tice and a re adjustment of the eecKsia^lu al 
system to the needs of England as it w.i-;. 
Still, tho br<‘ach with Romo would have bn ii 
impossible to Heiuy VIII. if there harl 
not been a serious breach in the European 
obedience to the Papacy. Xew thefdogie.al 
opinions were rapidly spreading in Cerinanv, 
and had already attractefl the attention of 
schohirs in England; and Henry X'lll.'s 
wish to confine his changes to im-ru points of 
ecclesiastiail organi.sation was impo.'-sible. 
Yet, so long ns he lived he held the babiiua- 
between the old and the new leaniiri};, and 
cheeked the progress of doctrinal change. 
Under Edward VI. tho reforming party caiiif 
into power, and Archbishop Cninmer mov«‘d 
forward towards the German ProtesUmts. 'Ehe 
stops in his advance may ho traced iti tho his- 
tory of th«- fonnularies of the English Church. 
[Auticles.] But the reforming j)arty was a 
minority of the nation, .and its mpid changes 
shocked the popular mind ; it owed ito 
politicid support to tho selfish greed of a 
body of courtiers, who were willing to use 
the Reformation as a means of enriching 
themselves. Hence, tho reaction under Mary 
was greeted with delight; but it was too 
complete to bo permanent. Tho Catholicism 
of Mary was anti-natiomil, and the successive 
failures of Protestants and Catholics uiuler 
Edw.ard VI. and Mary prepared the way for 
the religious settlement of Elizabeth. 

Elizabeth reverted to the policy of her 
father, and strove to effect a compromise l>e- 
tween tho now hostile parties of tho Catholics 
and Protesbtnts. Tho Catholics held to the 
old fonnularies; the more advanced Protes- 
tants, who had been in exile during Jlaiy’s 
reign, liad adopted the logical system of 
theology laid down by Calvin, and demanded 
that nothing should bo adopted but what 
could bo i>roved by Scripture to be true. 
Elizsiboth favoured the opinion of the 
modci-uto Reformers, who held that nothing 
should be disexu'ded but what could be shown 
from Scripture to be false. Tho Prayer Book 
of Edward VI. was revised, and two statutes 
wei*e iMissed in 1559 which established the 
legal relations between Church and State. 
The Act of Supremacy required all beneficed 
ecclesiastics, and all laj’men holding office, to 
take the oath of supremacy, jind renounce all 
foreign jurisdiction. The Act of Uniformiti/ 
prohibited the use by any minister of any 
liturgy save that contained in the Prayer 
Book, and imposed a tine on nil who absented 
themselves from Church. The Liturgy and 
the Articles, under tho direction of Archbishop 
Parker, wore devised so as to retain much of 
tho old uses, while purging them of much 
that might offend tho Calvinistic party. 
The ideal of Elizabeth was comprehension 
uniformly enforced. It was impossible that 
such a scheme should be entirely successful; 
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Vi't it so far succcc-ucd that the national 
foeliiif? oi England gathori'd round lh<- 
Churtli, which embraced the large majority 
ot the pcoide. But a considenible Catholic 
iiartv stood aloof; and the excommunication 
(jf Elizabeth by the Toim' in l.)70. the secret 
visits of desuit missionaries, and the plots in 
favour of Mary (^neen of Scots, occasioned a 
rigorous pr-r.secution of the Catholics. Simi- 
larly, the Calvinistic party, or I’uritans, dis- 
liked many practices of the prescribed ritual 
as supei-slitious, and disregarded them. In 
Archbishop Barker issued a hook of regu- 
lations, known as the “ Advertisements’' (q.v.), 
which afterwards riaeived the royal sanction. 
He attempt«-d to enforce regularity in the con- 
duct of services, and thereby only drove the 
Calvinists into more pronounced opposition. It 
is true that their spirit was narrow, and their 
opinions temled towards the establishment of 
the tynmny of an ecclesiastical democracy. 
Yet the persecution of Archbishop M hitjpft 
was injudicious and ineffective. The High 
fommission Court, to which was entrusted 
Ihe ecclo.siasticJil jurisdiction of the crown, 
grew to bo a means of royal tymnny. 

One result of the legislation of Elizabeth 
was that the Church became definitely sub- 
ortlinate to the State: jurisdiction and legi.s- 
lation for the Chun h could only be exercised 
with the consi nt of the crown, and the rites 
and discipline of the Church could not be 
alt»‘red without the consent of Parliament. 
The appointment of bishops was exercised 
by the crown, and Eliziibeth demanded that 
they should be crown ollicials, for the purpose 
of enforc ing the ecclesiastical uniformity which 
she ro(pured. They became, iind have to some 
extent still eontinued to be, disciplinary olHcei-s 
executing the law, rather than Fathers in tJod 
to tlieir clergy. The Elizabethan bishops 
were not men of lofty or commanding 
character, and were indecorously dictated to 
by Elizjibelh aud her Council. On the death 
of Elizabeth there were loud demands for con- 
ce.'isions. But .Tames I. lectured the Puritan 
ministers in the llomptou Court Conference 
(IGU4), and agreed to a few insignificant 
alteiations in the Prayer Book which recon- 
ciled no one. Ai'chbishop Bancroft continued 
the pei-sccution of the Puritans, and deprived 
many Puritan clergy of their benefices. The 
Puriben party beciimo more and more identified 
with the party of constitutional opjmsition 
to the crown ; and in the Church itself a 
juirty begJin to arise which insisted on the 
necessity of Episcopacy as a divine institxition, 
and, by excluding Presbj'terians from the 
Catholic Church, seemed to draxv nearer to 
the Church of Rome. This pjirty advocated 
the divine right of kings, and preached the 
doctrine of passive obedience. Under Ai*ch- 
bishop Haud it attained to grciit influence, 
and aided Charles I. in his arbitrary and 
xinconstitutional conduct. The result was 
that Puritanism in England combined with 


Presbjierianism in Enghmd. Charles I. lost 
his ihrone and his life, and the Church of 
Enirland was abolished. But rigid Prosby- 
t. iianism would have laid a heavier yoke on 
England than the rigid Anglicanism of 
Laud. C’romwell gathered round him tho 
sects, especiallv the Independents, and Siived 
Engkmd from 'Presbyterianism by advocating 
the liberty of each congregation. But tho 
Puritan supremacy was intolenible to Engbind, 
and the restomtion of Charles II. brought 
back tho Church of England, endeared to the 
people os a bulwark against Puritiinisiu. 
There was some show of desire to meet tho 
scruples of the Puritans, and a Conference 
WHS held in tho Savoy Palace, 1661. But 
Dr, SancToft, who presided, was of an un- 
yielding temper, and the demands of the 
Puritans were unreasonable. Both iwrties 
separated in anger. A few changc.s were 
made in tho Pniyer Book — but they in- 
creased nithcr than diminished the objections 
the Puritans had to it. Then, in 1662, 
was passed an Act of Uniformity, which 
required all bcneficcd clergy not only to uso 
the Prayer Book, and that only, but also to 
declare “ unfeigned assent and consent to all 
anti everything contained and prescribed in 
it.” About two thousand of tho clergy woro 
ejected from their benefices for refusing to 
make this declanition. Charles II. was 
willing to grant indulgences to the Puribins, 
that he might also giant them to the Catholics. 
Parliament and the bishops repu'ded tho 
maintenanco of tho Established Cluirch as 
the only means of saving England from tho 
dangers of complications in foreign politics 
which might como through Catholicism and 
the dangers of the tyianny of an organised 
minority in domestic affairs. Tho royal 
indulgence was opposed, and Acts against 
Nonconformity rapidly succeeded one another; 
the Corporation A.cty the Conecntxclc Act, tho 
Five Mile Act, the Tcfit Act, and the Act for 
dis;ibling Papists fix)m sitting in either Houso 
of Parliament, were all passed between 1661 
and 1679. 

In 1664 an important change was made in 
the relations between Church and vStato. 
Hitherto the clergy had taxed thomsolves in 
Convocation, but it was found that they con- 
sequently were fiixed more heavily than tho 
laity. In 1664 it was quietly agreed that tho 
clergy should be taxed in the same manner 
as the laity — by Parliament. Though Con- 
vocation had lost its power of making canons 
without the king’s consent, it still could 
petition for redress of grievances before 
granting supplies. Now that it cc;ised to 
gnint svipplies, its proceedings became merely 
formal, and after giving occasion to a theo- 
logical controversy in 1717, it was not again 
summoned for business till 1801, when it was 
•revived. [Cosvocatiox.] 

The policy of Charles II. seemed to favour 
the Catholics, and popular suspicion led to a 
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persecution of the Catholics in consequence 
of the false evidence of a pretended Popish 
plot. Notwithstandinj' a vigorous attempt 
to exclude James II. from tho throne, on tbe 
ground that he was a Catholic, the general 
desire of England for a settled government 
led men to acc«*pt him as king. But James 
II. strove to impose by his prerogative a 
toleration which would enable him to put 
Catholics in all tho importttnt offices of state. 
He ordered a generstl declaration of liberty 
of conscience suspending all penal laws 
ibout religion, to be read in all the churches. 
Seven bishops, headed by Archbishop San- 
croft, petitioned the- king to recall this step. 
They wei’e committed to the Tower, and were 
brought to trial for uUeiing a libel against 
the king, and their acquittal was a sign of 
the public opinion against James, which 
led to the Revolution. The accession of 
■\Viiliam 111. and ilary was largely due to 
the fact that tho Dissenters preferred to wait 
for toleration from the Church rather than 
to accept it unconstitutionally from the king. 
In 1G8U a Toleration Act was i)a8sed, which 
granted some relief to the Dissenters, but 
none to the Catholics, Moreover, the Revo- 
lution overtunied the doctrine of the divine 
right of kings, which had been a tenet of 
Anglicanism ; and Archbishop Bancroft, with 
three hundred others, resigned their offices 
rather than take the oath of allegiance to 
Williain. The sect of the Non-jurors soon 
died away, and Anglicanism was strong 
enough to resist the clianges which 'William 
III., in tho interests of comprehension, 
wished to introduce into its system. Anne 
showed herself favourable to tho Church, and 
in 1704 formed tbe fund which is known as 
Queen Anne’s Bounty, by giWng up for the 
augmentation of small benefices certain eccle- 
siastical dues which tho English crowm had 
inherited as the heir of the papal claims. 
The old High Church doctrine of passive 
obedience was rcvivcKl in a modified form, 
and the impeachment of an obscure divine, 
Dr. Sacheverell, for a sermon embodying 
this view, was one of the causes of tho fall 
of the ^VTiig ininistrj'. Tho toleration given 
to Dissenters imder William III. was dimin- 
ished by tho Act of 1711 against occasional 
conformity, and the Schism Act of 1714, 
which required all teachers to have a licence 
from a bishop. But these were the last Acts 
which savoui'ed of exclusiveness. With the 
accession of George II. a more tolerant spirit 
prevailed. A yestrly Act of Indemnity began 
to bo passed in 1727 for Dissenters who held 
office contrary to prohibitive Acts. From 
this time forward there was a gradual pro- 
gress in practical tolerance, and in the last 
thirty* years of tho century- efforts were made, 
with some success, to repeal the disabling 
Acts. The Corporation and Test Acts were 
not, however, repealed till 1828, and in 1829 
tho Catholic Relief Bill became law. 


^Icanwhile, religious lethargy had invad*-d 
tho Church and Nonconfonnists alikr. 'I’hi.s 
was broken by tho efforts of the Weslcvs aini 
Whitfield, and their movement to Chri.s'tianise 
the masses met with grc^it success. It was 
looked upon by tho Church with coldness 
that deepened into dislike, and Wesby’s 
followers fonned themselves into a sect known 
by the mime of Slethodists. This movement 
largely swelled tho r.inks of Noneonfoniiity, 
hut also awakened tho zeal of the Church. 
Still, at the beginning of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, the Church was violently assailed by 
Nonconformists ; ecclesiastical abuses were 
remorselessly exposed, and claims resting 
solely on the fact tliat they were “by law 
established ” were seen by their champions to 
be untenable. The wave of Liberalism t'nat 
carried the Reform Bill was 8<-en to be danger- 
ously threatening the Chun-h itself. In the 
earlier portion of the nineteenth century the 
most active party in the Church were the re- 
vived Puritans, under Simeon and Melvill. A 
movement which had its seat at Oxford, and 
was begun by Newman, Keble. Pusey. and 
Hurrcll Froude, revived the old High Church 
party. In a flow of tracts and pamphlets tlie 
leaders of this movement laboured to restore 
the dogmatic basis the Church. Their pro- 
positions awakened considerable alarm, which 
increased when some of tho leading niiiuls, 
notably Newman and Ward, joined tho 
Church of Rome. Theological activity again 
awakened, and questions as to the limits of 
comprehension allowed by tho foniiularics of 
the Church of England to its clergy wore 
raised with much frequency. When these 
questions had slightly subsided, another of 
equal importance emerged — the question of 
tho limits allowed to tho elerg)' in criticising 
the Beriptures, and of individual opinion 
as to their interpretation. The result of this 
revival of theological interests was to bring 
forward many points for settlement. In 
early times appeals in cases of dispute wero 
decided by the Pope ; after tho Refonnation 
they were decided by tho king in council, and 
a Court of Delegates was appointed when 
occasion required In 1832 this Court of 
Delegates was abolished, and ecclesiastical 
appeals wero transferred to the appellato 
jurisdiction of the king in council. In the 
first heat of party feeling, the composition of 
this court was not much regarded ; but more 
recently this question has become one of tho 
chief difficulties in the relations between 
Church and State. Another consequence of 
theological differences was to show that tho 
Church was powerless to influence the election 
of bishops by the crown. In 1847 objections 
wero made on theological grounds to the 
appointment of Dr. Hampden to tho see of 
Hereford; but it was found that there was 
no legal means of having these objections 
brought to trial. In 1861 the meetings of 
I Convocation were revived, and thougn iha. 
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con.stitntion of that body is not entirely 
rej)r('Si nt:iti\ i‘ of the clergy, it gives expros- 
.-.ioii to many (<f their grievaiuea. By its 
agency a revision of the tninslation of the 
Bible was umlertakcn. In 1886 a representa- 
tive House of Liyinen for the province of 
Canterhuiv — a body from the purview of 
which matters of doctrine are excluded — held 
its first .sitting. The Church beaime in the 
nineteenth century more vigorous and more 
highly organi.sed, and recognised within its 
body considerable variations of theologicil 
opinion, fin the other hand. Nonconformists 
were freed from all disabilities ami from 
ail legal obligations towanls the Clmrch. An 
Act passed in 1868 aboli.shed compulsory 
Churl'll rates for the maintenanee of pai'ish 
i huiehes, and tlie Burials Act of 1880 per- 
mitted N'oneonfonnists to bury tlieir dead in 
the parisli ehnrehyanls witli their own rites 
and ceremonies. In Ireland, the Kstablished 
Church had iievir commended itself to tiie 
people*, who remain»“d Catholics, and in 1869 it 
was dise.stablished and partially disendowed. 

Th(! relations between Chiir*“h and State 
are closer in Kngland than in any other 
'■ountry. The Church, after the Ivuformation, 
drew up its own services and formularies, and 
is recognised by the State on that basis. It 
l aiinot alter its services without the j)ermi.s- 
sion of the State, and the int<'rpi<*tntioQ of 
its formularies is in the juri.sdietion of the 
State, while the appointme nt of its bishops is 
likewise in the hands of the Stati*. 

Beile, /fistorm KfolfuiVn-ficn ; nri^bt, Eaily 
Church Jfisfori/ ; Fuller, Church Hictoi'if 
m' UnCn'ii; Collier, f.’ccIc*«rtj!tionl Ifi'story of 
Great ilritain ,• Blunt, ftc/ormafion of (he Church 
of ; Short, Jfistori; of the Church of 

IoikI to (he Itcrolutiou ; Perry, Ifintorj/ of (he 
Church o/ Fti^Innil /roin the Jlralh of Klisnhfth ; 
Moleaworth, ifistori/ of the Church oj Fii'ilaiet 

iVoMi 16G0. C.J 

Chtirch, Th e Early Celtic. Two sharply- 
contrasted perioils are to be distinguished in 
the early Church history of Celtic Britain. 
So long as the Koinans ruled in South 
Britain, the Christianity which gradually 
jiermeatod from Ciaul into the island was 
weak, mainly confined to the Koman settle- 
ments, and affected very little the native 
population. The efforts made by Ninian, 
l’albidiu.s, and Patrick at the conversion of 
the Celts outside the province had very little 
result ; but a very remarkable ecclesiastical 
revolution socnis to have closely followed the 
withdrawal of the Boman legions. A wave 
of religious enthusiasm, excited perhaps by 
reaction from the Saxon conquerors, ran 
through the whole Celtic portion of the 
island. The first impulse came, as before, 
from Gaul. Gallic churchmen, like Germanus 
of Auxeno, re-kindled the dying embere of 
Christianity in Bribiin, and led the orthodox 
alike against Pebigian heretic and Su.xon or 
Pictish licathon. Slonasticism, brought by 
St. Athanasius from the East, found in St 


Martin of Tours its greatest Western ex- 
ponent. From St. Martin’s great Abbey of 
Marmoutier the monastic cuiTcnt flowed 
through Britanny into Wales and Cornwall, 
and thence into Ireland, where it develoi>ed 
itself to its extreme limits, and to Scotland, 
to which the monastic movement first gave 
Christianity. But the ISaxon Conquest out 
oif all communication between the Celts of 
Western Britain and the Continent. Separated 
from civilisation by a wedge of heathenism, 
the Celtic Cliurch gradually acquired a 
chanicter of its own that marks it ofl: sharply 
from the Churches of the Continent. When, 
in the seventh century, the convi'rsion of the 
English agjiin renewed intercourse between 
the Celtic Christians anil the AVestem world, 
the ditferi’ncos between the Celtic Churches 
and the Catholic Christians had become so 
great that intercommunion was regarded as 
impossible, and a struggle for mastery 
between the two Churcho.s sot in that ter- 

I ininated only with the defeat of the Celts. It 
was not that the Celtic Christians wore in any 
formal sense heretics. The only points that 
could ho alleged ugpiinst them were their 
habit of celebrating Easter according to an 
eiToneou.s cycle, which the better-instructed 
Komish Church had abandoni*d, their pecu- 
liar form of tonsure, a few unimportiint 
liturgical differences, and, with a willingness 
to re.speet the Koniaii Church ns the caput 
ecclcMaruiiiy a steailfust refusal to yield it tliat 
canonical ohedionco which the Popes liad now 
begun to claim. But though the formal 
difleronccs of the Celtic and Catholic Churches 
Were thus few — though not on that account 
the less hotly contested — the difference of 
organisjition, system, nnd spirit between the 
two Churehe.s was of the last importance. 
The child of the monastic revival, Celtic 
Christianity had become through and through 
monastic. Monasticism had in many places 
absorbed diocesan episcopacy. Groat monas- 
teries had grown up everywhere, which faith- 
fully reprcSuced the tribal characteristics of 
the Celtic State, whose abbots, themselves 
often of royal houses, excieised a jurisdiction 
that left nothing to the bishops save the mere 
maintenance of the apostolical succession. In 
the great abbeys of Ireland, nnd still more at 
Iona — the great foundation of Columba ^q.v.), 
which was the source of the Christianity of 
Scotland and the scat of a jurisdiction 
practically episcopal over its dependent 
Churches — the swarms of bishops wore, 
despite their higher rank in the Church orders, 
subject to the jurisdiction of the abbot, who 
was generally a inei*e jiresbyter. As centres 
of education, of Church worship, of spiritual 
life, of an extreme asceticism, and of all ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction, the monasteries enjoyed a 
far-reaching influence. Their intimate rela- 
tion to the tribe enabled them to permeate 
the whole life of the nation with a real, if 
irregular, spiritual enthusiasm. The sixth 
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and seventh centuries wore the great peiiod 
of the Welsh and Irish sjiints, of the earliest 
Welsh literature, of successful resistance to 
the English, to whose conquests a limit was 
at last set. Heathenism was driven oiit of 
Celtic Britain. When Augustine and Pauli- 
nas failed, Aidan from Iona succeeded. At 
least half of the convci'sion of England is duo 
to the Colmnban monks. On the Continent 
Celtic missionaries cairied their own usages 
and planted their own monasteries. Coluinba 
founded Luxeuil, in the Vosges, St. Gall the 
grojil abbey called after him in Upper Swabia. 
In Gaul, ItJdy, and Germany a new wave of 
religious enthusiasm was e.xcited by the 
strange missionaries from BriUiin. [Aniior ; 
Mon.vsticism.] 

But the monastic Church of Celtic Britain, 
though fertile in saints and missionaiies, had 
a fabil weixkness in its want of definite 
organisjition. I'ven in Wales, where the 
functions of abbot and bishop were genemlly 
conjoined — the founders of the gre;it Welsh 
monasteries were also founders of the Welsh 
sees (St- David, for example) — the work of 
discipline and supervision which belonged to 
the bishop could bo very imperfectly performed 
by a recluse who chose the remotest solitudes 
for his abode. Efficient in exciting religious 
emotion, the Celtic Church failed in its more 
regular and routine duties. The monks were 
better missionaries than parish priests. A 
society that aimed at abjuring the world 
could not thoroughly make its influence felt 
in the world. Shut up in an extreme coiner 
of the universe, rigidly opposed to all external 
influences, its doom was sealed when the 
triumph of Wilfred at Whitby and the 
alliance of Oswy of Northumbria and Theo- 
dore of Canterbury expelled the Celtic customs 
from Britain. Henceforth confined to the 
north and west of the island, the monastic 
Church lo.st, with its capacity for expansion, 
its lowers of vitality. It was affected by 
two oppoiiito influences from without and from 
within. The triumph of the Homan party in 
England gave the secular clerg)* a position 
side by side with the Celtic regulars. The 
ascetic impulse which had established the 
monasicrios continued so far that monasticism 
itself was no sufiicicnt expression of the severe 
spirit of renunciation that saw in the life of 
the solitary anchorite the highest expression 
of spiritual emotion. Even the tribal con- 
nection which in the first flow of the move- 
ment had done so much serrice to the monas- 
teries ultimately proved a snare. The secular 
aspect of the tribe began to assert itself, and 
an abbey whose head was an hereditary official 
soon became a monastery simply in name. 
As the abbey had earlier absorbed the tribe, 
so the tribe now absorbed the abbey. 

Thus assailed from within and without, the 
monastic Church could offer no efficient oppo- 
sition to the strong reaction in favour of 
tommunion with Western Christendom, even 


at the exiiense of a loss of tlit; national us-igo.s. 
In 634 the Southc-rn Irish, in 6'J'J Iho Northern 
Irish, accepted the Uoman Easter. On tlie 
death of Adjimnan (704), an effort to intiodueo 
the Homan cu.stonis into Iona itself led to a 
schism in that monastery. In 717 tho 
Columban monks were expelled from tho 
kingdom of the Hicts. In tho middle of the 
eighth century tho Welsh gave up the Celtic 
Easter. Fonnal scliism was thus ended, hut it 
was centuries before the monastic j)e(’uliai'ities 
of the Cidtic Churches entirely dis{ippeart*d. 
The Danish invasions, the English overlord- 
ships, both had their effect, yet it was not 
until the days of Matilda, wife of Malcolm 
Canmoro, that complete diocesan epi.scopiicv 
and tho rule of St. Benedict were imposed on 
the Scots, and the Culdees (q.v.) rixluccd to the 
position of canons regular. In tho same way 
the Norman kings i-corgiinised the Church of 
Deland on a territorial, instead of a tribal, 
ba.sis. Wales, where the Cidtic Church 
had nevcV developed so fur, wl\ero diocesan 
ejuscopacy always continued in a way, gnidu- 
ally became subject to Canterbury, us well as 
to tho English kings. The Norman Conquest 
imposed on tho Wolsli Church a foiidgn 
hiciarchy, that completed tho process of union. 
Centuries earlier the Scottish monks on the 
Continent luid been comixellcd to accept the 
Hule of St. Benedict. 

The true history of tho old Celtic Cliureh 
ha.s been obscured by a cloud of fable and 
legend which has seen in it a I’rotestant 
witness against tho errors of Home, and a 
PiX'sbyterian polity worthy of Calvin, which 
has regarded its characteristics us survivals of 
the mystic rites of Druidiain, and which has 
found the explanation of its Easter observance 
in the (iuart^eciman practice of the Churches 
of Asia. 

The chief materials for the history of the Celtic 
Church arc iu Hadilau aud Stubbs’s Coioicils 
aud in Adamunu's L>/« of Columlo. Dr. Rcevo's 
introduction and notes to Adaoisan, and Mr. 
Skene’s Celtic Scotland, vol. ii., may be mentioueil 
as leading modern authorities for Ireland imd 
Scotland. In the Lirre of the Camhro-British 
Saintt, amidst much that is wild legend, some- 
thing autheutio may be gleaned. Uees’ ireUh 
Saints is an ingenious attemiit at reconstructing 
one aspect of early Welsh Church history. 
Pryce’s Ancient British Church is a xiseful com- 
pendium of that portion of tho subject. Tho 
essays on tlie Churches of the British Confession 
ajid The Scots on the Continent, iiiA. W. Hnddau's 
itcTJUxins, are a masterly summary of the whole 
question. Montalembert’s Monks of the West 
gives an eloquent, if often misleading, picture of 
th9 monastic aspect of the Church. 

[T. F. T.] 

Churcli of Ireland. [Irish Church.] 

Church of Scotland. [Scotland, 
Church op.] 

Church Sates, or rates lovned (for the 

maintaining of tho ciiurch and cliurch)'ard in 
good condition) from the parishioners and 
occupiers of land within a parish, aro voted 
and assessed by a majority of the parishioners 
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as>emMt<l inavestry meeting. Chureh rates are 
of vrry ancient oi-igin : and as early as 970, 
Xvchliisliop Elfrie ordained that I'ithes (l-v.) 
^ho»ild l*e divided into three parts, one of which 
was to h(' set aside for the repairing of the 
church. This Church rate, at first voluntary, 
hecaine gradually obligatory, and though up to 
1817 the only method of enforcing i>a)Tnent was 
throu-di the’ action of the ecclesiastical courts, 
it was^ in that year eiuieted that the payment 
might he enfo'rcc<l hv the county justices. 
The objection of the i)issentei-s to pay these 
rates led to much litigation on the subject. 
Freouent hills wen‘ brought in for their 
abolition. a-..:l in 185S a bill of Sir .Tohn 
Trelawney actually passed the House of 
(’ominous’ hut was 'rejected by the Ixirds. 
The opposition of the Hissenters at the vestry 
meetings was frctiuently so strong as to pre- 
vent the levying of any rate at all. and “in 


1859,” says’ Sir T. Erskiue May, “Church 
rites had been refused in no less than l,5‘2o 
parishes or districts.” [Br.vixthf.e Gasp..] 
The (luestion was settled in 1868 by the 
substitution of compulsory Church nites for 
voluntary payments. But Chureh rates levied 
under local Acts were not alfected. 

Mny» Cou9t Ui<t, ; TvOnl CampMrs Laffer oh 

tJic l^iwc of Church Kates. 

ChTtycliilli Akauella (A. 1G48, d. 1730), 
WMs tbo ilutiiibtov of »>ir inston C hurchill, 
and sister of the Duke of Marlborough. She 
becnmi' the mistre.s.s of the Duke of \ork 
(afterwards .lames 1 1.) ami by him the mother 
of James Fitz-Jumes, Duke of Berwick, and 
three other children. 

Churchill, Admiral George (ft. 1654, 
d. 1710), was H younger brother of the Duke 
of filarlborough. In 1693, when in command 
of a brigade, he took his nephew, the Duke 
of Berwick, prisoner .at the battle of Landen. 
On the accession of (iueeu Anne he was 
placed on the Admiralty Board. He had 
complete ascendency over the bead of the 
Admiralty, Prince George of Denmark, 
the husband of the queen, and thwarted the 
counsels of Adiniial Rooko. In 1707 he was 
vehemently attacked by the Whigs for his 
mismanagement. On the death of Prince 
George he was dismissed from office (1709). 
“ His mentiil constitution,” says Jlr. SVyon, 

“ was the opposite of that of his illustrious 
relative. He was a Tory of the extreme 
school — virulent, domineering and foolish. 

Coxe. Li/e of Miirlt>orough ; Wyou, Reign of 

Qxteen /(nnc. 

Churchill, The Right Hon. Lord 
RA.NDOtrH (ft. Feb. 13, 1849, d. Jan. 24, 
1895), second son of the sixth Duke of 
Marll)orough, entered P.arliament in 1874 as 
member for Woodstock. After the Conser- 
vative defeat of 1880 he began, as leader of 
the Fourth Party, to distinguish himself in 
debate, acquiring fame also as an effective 
platform orator. In Lord Salisbury’s first 
Ministry (1886) he was Secretary for India ; 


in the second (July, 1886) he became Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer and Leader of the 
House of Commons. On the 23rd of Decem- 
ber, in the same year, he resigned, never to 
take office again. 

Churchill, The Right Hon. Winston 
L. S. <b. 1874), eldest son of Lord Randolph 
Churchill (q.v.). He served in the Spanish 
Warwith Cuba and tlie Malakand Field Force, 
and went as a war correspondent to South 
Africa during the Boer War (1899-1902). He 
was elected to Parliament as a Conservative 
in 1900, but dissociated himself froni Mr. 
Chamberlain’s Fiscal Policy and joined the 
Liberals. He became Under Secretary for 
the Colonies in 1906, and was appointed 
President of the Board of Trade in 1908. 

Churchwardens arc parish officers who 
are charged with the duty of looking after 
the condition of the parish church, of pro- 
viding what is neces.sary for the celebration 
of the sacrament and the services, of sum- 
moning vestries, and of superintending church 
matters generally. They are usually two in 
number, and arc chosen by the parson and 
the parishioners jointly, or one by the imii- 
istor and the other by the parishioners, lu 
tho great majority of cases, one is chosen by 
the minister and the other by the people. 

4 

Burns » fTccU'S. Law, 

Cinque Ports, The, are a groui) of 
sovon towns, situated in Sussex and Kent, 
which still possess, in some degree, their 
old and peculiar jurisdietion. The original 
members of tho group were Hastings, Rom- 
nev, Hythe. Dover, and Sandwich, to which 
the “ancient towns” of Wimhelsea and Rye 
were afterwards added. They still ^ retain 
the privilege of holding two courts, Aiz., tho 
Court of Brotherhood and tho Court of 
Guestling; but these exercise now only a 
very sniall part of their foi-mer functions. 
The Cinque Ports owe their existence as a 
corporate body to the fact that in oviv early 
history there was no standing navy. Hence, 
whenever invasion w.as threatened or con- 
templated, it was necessary to rely mainly on 
tho services of tho seaboard towns. It whs 
the Cinque Ports that contributed largely 
to the aefeat of Eustace the Monk in 1217, 
and four years later wo find tho same body 
summoned before Hubert do Burgh for piracy 
against the men of Calais. In 1242 Henry 
issued ordera to the officers of this corpora- 
tion to prey upon French merchants and 
travellers — an order whose terms they en- 
larged upon, to the hurt of their fellow- 
countrjTnen. By this time, then, we may 
consider the Cinque Ports to bo a recognised 
institution, unth its own officers and warden, 
and in tliis caiMicity its members espoused tho 
cause of De Monlfort, and were summoned 
to send “ barons” to the Parliament of 1265. 
Local historians have claimed for these barons 
u position higher than that of the borough 
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members, or even the knights of the sliire. 
It is not, however, till the reign of Edward I. 
that wo have absolute proof that the Cinque 
Ports possessed a charter. But, on the other 
hand, the terms of Edwuixi’s charter speak 
definitely of certain rights possessed by this 
body in the time of Henry II., and more 
vaguely of othei’S dating back through almost 
every previous reign to tluit of the Confessor. 
And we may consider Edward I.’s charter, 
thoiigh somewhat enlarged by Later sove- 
reigns, as a ftiir summary of tho privileges of 
the Cinque Ports. By the terms of this 
charter the Cinque Ports were to have 
criminal and civil jurisdiction within their 
limits ; exemption from all taxes, aids, and 
tollages ; the right of assembling in their own 
paidiament at Shepway, near Hythe, for the 
purpose of making by-laws ; and several other 
privileges, including tho right of regulating 
the Yannouth fishery and fair. In retui-n for 
these concessions, they were to furnish the 
king at call with fifty-seven ships for fifteen 
davs each vear, and there is at least one in- 
sUince where they had to victual tho ships sup- 
plied by another town (London). Tho officer 
in command of the ships fumished by the 
Cinquo Ports was called the Warden ; and 
under Edward I. the Warden of tho Cinque 
Polls acted as admiral of tho fleet from Dover 
to Cornwall. 

The Cinque Ports continued to be the main 
strength of our navy till tho time of Henry 
VII. In the reign of this king wo find 
signs that they had already fallen, or were 
fulling, under tho ordinary fixation of the 
kingdom, though they are still allowed to 
deduct £500 from their own share of any 
tenth or fifteenth levied on the counties of 
Sussex and Kout — a privilege which Elizabeth 
confirmed as a reward for their services 
apiiust the Ai-mada. The Charters of the 
Cinquo Ports were surrendered to the crown 
in 1085, and most of their peculiar privileges 
and obligations were aboliiffied by the Refoim 
Act (1832), and Municipal Corporations Act 
(1835). 

Jeakes, Charter* of fhf Cin 7 ue Ports; Great 
and Ancient Charter of the Cinqxu Ports ; Lyons, 
History of Dover. [T. A. A.] 

Cintrai The Convention of (Aug. 30, 
1808), was an agreement made at the beginning 
of the Peninsular War between tho French 
and English after tho battle of Viiniero. 'The 
conditions would have been much more 
favourable to the British had not tho timid 
caution of Sir Harrj' Burrard and Sir How 
Djilrj-mplo prevented Sir Arthur Wellesley 
from following up tho advantage gained in the 
battle. An advance was cautiously begun 
towards Lisbon ; and almost immediately an 
envoy was sent by Junot to treat. Teiins 
were drawn up, subject to the approval of tho 
English admiral, and this he w’ould not give. 
Negotiations were accordingly begun afresh, 
while tho English advanced stiU nearer to 

Hist. — 1 1 


Lisbon. Junot on his side thivat«-ii< d t«i fire 
the public buildings of Lislwu ; un<l th*- 
had the effect of hastening on the m-guf ialions. 
Finally, tho Convention of Cintra wa.s sigm d 
at Lisbon, the terms being that tlie Frciit li 
troops should evacuate Portugal, and should 
be transported to France in English sliij>s. 
After some ti-ouble it was also decided that 
the Russian fleet in the Port of Tagus sliould 
pass into the hands of the English. 
Much indignation was felt in England on the 
news of the convention, alth(»ugh four immths 
previously it would have been hailed with 
delight. Burrard, Dalryinple, and Wellesley 
were ordered home to take their trial, and Sir 
John Moore was appointed to the command in 
the Peninsula. 

Nttpier, iViu'nsicIni- H ar. 

“ Circumspecte Ag'atis ^vas the 

title of a writ or statute issued by Edward I. 
in 1285, defining tho duties of the ecclesias- 
ticuil courts, and fixing the boundaries between 
the temporal and spiritual jurisdictions, thus 
putting a stop to the gradual encroachment 
of the ecclesiastical courts in matters of 
which the cognisance belonged to the crown. 
By this statute brwichcs of morality, such as 
adultery and false swearing, are assigned to 
tho Courts Christian, together with questions 
of tithes, mortuaries, or b;ittcry of a clerk. 

Cirencester is situated on the site of an 
important Roman military station, named 
Corinium. It was cai)t»iiotl by the Danes in 
878. An abbey of some importtince was 
founfled by Henry I., anrl a fine church built 
in the fifteenth centuri,-. During the Civil 
War the town was held by the Parliamen- 
birians, and captured by Prince Rupert in 
1642, and suiTcndered again to tho Round- 
hoiids, in 1643. 

Cissa {ff. 520 ? ) was tho son of Ella 
(q.v.), whom he is sjiid to have succeeded in 
617. His name is traced in Chichester (Cissi* 
ceaster) and ixissibly in Cissburj* Cump. 

CistercianSf The, were a rolimous oider, 
an off-shoot of Beiu*dictines. founded in 1098 
at Citcaux. Tho oitlcr owed much to its second 
abbot, iStephen Harding, an Englishman, who 
enjoined especially the strictest adlierence to 
the austere Bene^ctine rule, from which the 
Benedictines themselves had long departed. 
It was Stephen Harding also who, at tho 
chapter of tho order in 1119, established the 
system of government which allowed a large 
amount of independence to each abbey, under 
tho supervision of the general chapter of the 
order. The order became verj' popular all 
over Western Europe, and in no country more 
than in England. They first settled at 
Wavorley, in Suirey, in 1129, and from, 
thence spread all over England. Their 
houses were very numerous, especially in 
Yorksliire. [Mona.sticism.] 

J. H. Nernnim, Cistereinn Saints of Eng., 1844: 

Annates Cisterciences, 4 vols , Lyons. 1842. 
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Ciudad Rodrigo, The Sckgf. ok, during 
the I’oDinsnlar War, January, 18l;2, was 
the opening operation of elhnglon s 
campaign of 1812. The fall of the works 
was hasti'ne'l, in spite of many natural 
and artificial obsticles, on account of the 
approach of Mannont with a relieving force. 

On the 13th the Santa Cruz convent was 
taken : a wdl-organised sally, however, de- 
layed the bombardment: but on the evening 
<)l tlie 1 Ith it was begun, and in the confusion 
that arose, the 40th Hegiment seized the 
convent in the suburbs to the oast of the 
town Tlie hombardment was kept up almost 
continuou>ly, till on the ISth the great 
breach became a wide gap. tin the 19th, 
soon after seven o’clock, the assault was 
begun: tlie was cleared by the 
stolmers: but tin* French, driven back, lield 
their ground behind the retrenchment, and 
wrought great havoc among the Ilritish. 
Meanwhile, the athick at the smaller breach 
liad been made witli reckless iinpetousity, 
which carried the f<ui.sxe-bi ai/e ; and sweep- 
ing onward, led by Major Napier, the light 
ilivision dashed into the narrow opening, and 
at the point of the bayonet broke down all 
i-esisUnce, until thev had gained a foothold 
in the town. Then part of the light division, 
.hiving all before them, f<‘ll upon the Hank of 
the defenders at the great breach, and by 
their overthrow made a way fd^ the cntninco 
of the storming party ; while the rc.st of the 
light troops cleared the streets and houses in 
the town. The town very soon became the 
scene of the wildest excesses and frenzied 
disorder. The loss of the allies was 90 officers 
and 1,200 soldiers. 

Niilher, H'.i, ; Cliutou, Pcniiutulav 

tlrti-. 

Civil List. The, is a sum of money 
grant.d annually by Parliament for the 
support of the royal household, and the 
personal expenses and bounty of the sove- 
reign. It originated in the reign of 
William and Jlary, and at first compiised 
the pHvment of civil offices, and pensions. 
Its amount was fixed at £700,000 (£400,000 
being derived from the hereditary revenues 
of the crown and £300,000 from the Excise 
duties). This continued to he the nominal 

«nni although frequent debts were incurred 

until the reign of George II.. when it was 

increased to £800,000, being further raised in 
1777 to £900.000 ; this sum, however, proved 
quite inadeijuate for the necessary expenditure, 
and debts on the Civil List had continually 
to bo paid throughout the whole of the reign 
of George III.; and it was found advisable 
to remove from the list many charges, such 
as BJilarics of state officers and the like. On 
the accession of William IV. these extraneous 
charges were further reduced, and the Civil 
List 6xed at £510,000, a sum which included 
a pension-list of £75,000. The Civil List 
paid to Queen Victoria by 1 Viet., c. 2, 


amounted to £385,000. The CivU List paid 
to the King by I Edward VII., c. 4, amounts 
to £470.000; total, with annuities and pen- 
sions for members of the Royal Family, 
£543,000. 

May, Const, Hist. , 

Civil Wars. CBaron-s’ War; Kosbs, 
Wars of ; Rebellion, Great.] 

Claim of Right, The, pjissed by the 
Scottish Estates in April, 1689, declared 
that .James VII. had forfeited the crown for 
various offences committed against the con- 
.slitution of the kingdom and the privileges 
of the subjects, and that no Papist could ever 
in the future rule over Scotland ; it further 
declared the necessity of frequent Parlia- 
ments, and the burdensome nature of prelacy. 

It was, in fact, a statement of the terms 
on which the Scottish crown was offered 
to William of Orange. [Coxvestiox of 
Estates.] 

Claimants of the Scottish Crown 

in 1291. On the death of the Maid of 
Norway (1290), the last of the descendants of 
Alexander 111., a number of eompetitoi-s for 
the Scottish crown appeared. Chief amongst 
them were JohnBaliol, Robert Bruce, and .John 
do Hastings, the descendants of three sisters, 
daughters of David, Earl of Huntingdon. 
Baliol claimed us the fjravdson of the eld<‘8t 
sister, Bruce as the sou of the srroud, and 
Hastings, as the sou of the t/ouniiest daughter, 
claimed one-third of the kingdom, con- 
tending that it was divisible like other inheri- 
tances. This disputed succession Edward I. 
determined to settle, and accordingU' sum- 
moned a conference of Scottish and English 
nobles to meet at Norham, May, 1291. It 
was there determined to accept Edward’s 
appointment ns lord paramount, and to 
appoint commissioners to decide upon the 
merits of the claimants. Forty were named 
bv Baliol, forty by Bnico, and twenty-four 
by the English king. In June, 1292, these 
commissioners, after much deliberation, re- 
ported in favour of Baliol, s.iying that “ By 
the laws and usages of both kingdoms, in 
cverv heritable succession the more remote 
in one degree lineally descended from the 
eldest sister, was preferable to the nearer in 
degree issuing from the second sister.” 
Edward accordingly declared John Baliol 
king. 

Besides these three chief, there were toil 
minor, competitors : Nicholas de Soulis, the 
grandson of Marjory’, natural daughter' of 
Alexander II., whom ho declared to have 
been legitimatised ; Florence, Earl of Holland, 
great grandson of Ada, daughter of Prince 
Henry, and sister of William the Lion ; 
Robert de Pinkeny, great grandson of Mar- 
jory, daughter of Prince Henry ; William de 
Ros ; Patrick, Earl of March, and William do 
Vesa and Roger de JIanderille, tho descen- 
dants of illegitimate daughters of William 
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the Lion ; Patrick Salythly, son of an 
illegitimate son of William ; John ComjTi of 
Badonoch, who claimed as the descendant of 
King Donald Biine ; and Eric, King of 
Norway, who claimed as the heir of his 
daughter, the Maid of Norway. None of 
these claims were of any validity, and they 
were not pushed to an open trial. 

Claims, The Covrt of, was established 
in 1662, in accordance with the first Act 
of Settlement to examine the case of all 
dispossessed Irish proprietors. It decided ver\’ 
largely in favour of the natives, and very 
soon such large grants were made to the 
Duke of York and others, that it became im- 
possible to provide for any other claimants. 
Thus, after it had heard about 600 claims 
its labours came to an end, and the second 
Act of •Settlement, 1665, became necessary’. 

Clanricarde, Ulick Burke, or Db 
Burgh, 1st Mauuuis op {b. 1604, d. 1657), 
was so created in 1645. Though a Roman 
Catholic, he continued faithful to the king 
all through the Rebellion of 1641 (q.v.). 
His sympathies were largely with the 
insurgents, but he refused the supreme com- 
mand they offered him. At court, in 1647, 
he was able to combine his loyalty with his 
attachment to the ancient faith, and began 
W take a prominent part in affairs. When, 
in 1649, Ormonde left the countrj’, he made 
. Clanricarde Lord Deputy, who in 1650 
induced the Irish to reject the terms oflFered 
them by Parliament. He continued to hold 
out for some time longer, but was finally 
compelled to surrender to Coote on the usual 
terms of personal freedom, and the restoration 
of part of his estates. He was succeeded by 
hie cousin as Earl of Clanricarde, the mar- 
quisate dying with him as he had no issue. 
At the Restoration all his estates were at 
once restored to his heirs. His Memoirs 
Concertiififf the Affairs of Ireland from 1640 to 
165$ were published in 1722. 

Clare, Gilbert de, Earl of Gloucester 
(<f. 129.5). [Gloucester,] 

Clare, John, Earl op. [Fttzoibbon.] 

Clare Election .(July, 1828) was the 
famous contest in which Daniel O’Connell 
was, after five days’ polling, returned 
against 3Ir. Vesey Fitzgeitid, a supporter of 
Catholic Emancipation, but a Protestant, 
who was seeking rc-ulcction on becoming 
President of the Board of Trade. O’Connell 
was the first Catholic returned to Parliament 
since 1690. He owed his election to the 
“ forties ; ” the £50 freeholders and the 
gentry without distinction of political opinion 
voting to a man for his opponent. ‘When he 
was elected ho refused to take the oaths ; but 
after the Catholic Emancipation Bill he was 
re-elected without opposition, and took his 
seat April, 1829. 


Clarence, George. Duke oi (/.. M49, d . 
1478), was the third son of Ilicliard, Duke of 
York, and brother to Iving Edw.ud 1\'. Aft < t 
the battle of aketicld and the dc^tth of his 
father, he was taken to Flund» i-> for securitv, 
but returned to England in 1401, on the 
accession of Edward 1\'. He was made 
Lieutenant of Ireland for seven years in 1462. 
Being greatly vexed at the king’s marriage, 
he intrigued with the Ejtrl of Warwick 
against him, and, in 1469, Warwick’s 

eldest (biughter, Isiibel, contmrv to Edward’s 
wishes, at Calais, whither he had retired witli 
Warwick. In 1470 Edward fell a prisoner into 
their hands, and fora time Clarence and ^^■ar- 
wick had everything their own way. But the 
escape of the king and the defeat of the Lin- 
colnsliire insurgents, whose avowed intention 
it was to place Clarence on the-throne, changed 
the aspect of affairs, and Clarence and Warwiek 
had once more to fieo to Calais. Thence they 
invaded England towards the end of tlie yei»r, 
landed in Devonshire, and soon found tliein- 
selves at the head of a hirge army. Edw.ird 
was agitin obliged to flee from the kingdom. 
Warwick with Claitmce entered London, and 
I’C-crowned Hemy VI. But Clarence was 
pla>'ing a double game. When Edward I V. 
landed at Ravenspur anti niai'ched south- 
warda, Clarence was in corresj>ondenco with 
him, and when Edwai'd advanced towards 
London, Clarence murchcHl out and joined 
him, and fought agjiinst his old eonfedeiato at 
Barnet. But Clarence soon quarrelled again 
with his brother. He claimed the inheri- 
tance of Warwick as the husband of Isabel, 
and was unwilling to divide the earl’s 
possessions with Richard of Yttrk, who 
married the second daughter, Anne. On 
the death of I.sabel, Clarence was anxious 
to marry Mary of Burgimdy, but the mar- 
riage was prevented by Edward IV. A 
violent quanel ensued.’ A gt-ntlenuin of 
Clarence’s household was condemned for 
^ing necromancy against the king. Clarence 
intei-fered with the execution of the sentence, 
and was impeached by the king in person 
before the House of Lords. Ho was eon- 
demnod to death in 1478, and was made 
away with secretly in the Tower. Accoixi- 
ing to a well-known story, which is not sup- 
poi’ted by authentic evidence, be was diowncd 
in a butt of malmsey wine. 

CHarence, Thomas, Duke of (5. 1389, d. 
1421), was the second son of Henry IV. In 
1401 he was made Licutciuint of Ireland, and 
in 1412 created Duke of Clarence. Ho played 
an important part in the French wars of 
Henry V.’s reign, and in 1421 he was 
defeated and slain at Beauge by a combined 
force of French and Scots. He married 
3Iargarct, daughter of Thomas Holland, Ejirl 
of Kent, and widow of John Beaufort, Duko 
of Somerset, hut left no issue. 

ClarendOJlj Assize of. [Assize.] 
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Clarendon, THi:C.>NsTiTtTioNsof(ll64). 

rcci'»v.;(l tluii- name from the royal huntin-j- 
lodije of Clarendon, near Salisbury, where they 
wcrli enacted. They were the ou come of the 
determination of Henry II. to settle the reb- 
tion between Church and State m matter of 

iurisdietion. The ecclesiastical courts which 
had h. < n separated from the imtional courts 
i)v William the Conqueror had "radiially ex- 
ten.led tlu-ir jurisdiction, and their pretensions 
liad been favoured by the anarchy of btephen s 
reiim. Now. however, that justice was once 
more fairly administered in the civil courts, 
it became !in absolute necessity to assert tlv 
sui-reinaev of the State over clergy and laity 
alike, the more so since the eeclesiastieal courts 
bad shown themselves unable to perform the 
work they had undertaken. Many other 
ni.ints connected with the redations between 
Church and State had to be settled, such as 
(luestions of advowson and excommunication, 
of election to bi.shopries, and of ecclesiastical 
appeals, and on all these points the Constitu- 
tion< are very tiriu in insisting on the rights 
of the crown. “They are,” Kiys Bishop 
Stubbs, “no mere engine of tyninny or 
secular spite against a churchman : the) ai'O 
really a part of a great scheme of ndmims- 
trative reform, by which tho debateable 
ground between tlie sjiiritual and temporal 
powers can be brought within the reach of com- 
mon justice, and the lawlessness ansing from 
proft svsioiml jealousies abolished.” TheConsti- 
tutionsweredrawn upbyacominittceof bishops 

and baror.s, the Justiciar, Richard do Lucy, 
having the chief hand in them. Their purport 
is as follows: — 

1. Any controversy concerning advowson 
or presentation to livings to bo tried in the 
king’s court. 

2. Churches in the royal demesne not to 
be given away in perpetuity without the 
king’s leave. 

3. Clerks accused of any civil ofteneo to be 
brought before tho king’s'eourt, and there to 
claim their benefit of clergy. 

4. No archbishop, bishop, &c., to leave tho 
realm without the king’s consent. 

0. Excommunicated persons not to give 
exees>ive bail. 

0. Laymen not to be accused, save by 
certain legal accusers and witnesses, in pro- 
Bcnce of the bishop. If those who are 
aiTaigiicd arc such that no one is willing or 
(Liios to accuse them, the sheriff shall, on 
demand of the bishop, cause twelve lawful 
men of the neighbourhood to swear before the 
bishop that they will declare the tnith in 
that matter according to their conscience. 

7. No tonant-in-chief to be excommuni- 
cated or to have his lands put under interdict 
without the king’s leave. 

8. Appeals shall bo from the archdeacon’s 
•xuirt to the bishop, from the bishop to the 
archbishop, and no further (that is, to 
Rome) without the king’s leave. 


9 If a dispute arise between a cleric and a 
la vman, whether a fief is held by ecclesiastical 
or lav tenure, it sliall be settled by the deelara- 
tiou of twelve lawful men, in the presence of 

the king’s justice. , . 

10 A man refusing to api>ear before an 
ecclesiastical court sluill not be excommuni- 
cated till an officer of the king has inquired 

into the matter. , 

11. Archbishops, bishops, kc., shall hoid 

their possessions of the king as baronies, and 
answer for the same to the king s ]^‘stices, 
and do suit and service and observe all the 
king’s customs, except in c.ases of hfe and 

^Vhon an archbishopric, bishopric, &e., 
in the roval demesne shall bo vacant it shall 
remain in the ' king’s hand, and he shall 
receive from it all the revenues and proceeds. 

13. If anv of the barons refuse justice to 
an ecclesiastic, the king shall give him 

iustice. , . . 

14 The chattels of those who are in tor- 

fc-iturc to the king shaU not be detained in a 

church or chart hyard. 

lo. All ple^is concerning debts are to bo 

tried in tho king’s court. 

IG. The sons of villeins are not to be 
ordained without the consent of their lords. 

It is important to notice that the mention 
of a jury in clause G, and of tho principle of 
i*ccognitiou by twelve lawful men in clause 9, 
are the earliest instances of such mention m ^ 
anything like statute laws, though, no doubt, 
the piactice of such recognitions prevailed 
long before this date. [Bec'.et.] 

Stabbs. Cdnsf. Riif.. i. kih. Tbo Acts ore 
given in Stubbs's Select Charters, \y. 137 . 

Claxendon, EmvAnn Hyde, 1st Eaud 
OF (b. Feb. 18, 1G09, rf. Dee. 9, 1674), son of 
Heiirv Hyde of Dinton, AVilU., entered Mag- 
dalen’ Hall, 1622, the Middle Temple, 162o. 
^\^len the Short Parliament was summoned, 
Hvde. who had obtained considumblo reputa- 
tion as a Lawyer, was elected member for 
Wootton Bassett. In tho Long Parliumont 
he represented Saltash, and took a prominent 
iiart in tho attack on tho niHladministrution 
of the last twelve years. lA*gal abides, such 
as the oxtraoidinnvj' courts, tho ship-monev 
judgment, tho misconduct of tho judges, and 
other ciUiscs which had brought into contempt 
“ that great and admirable mystery tho Liw, 
met with his chief attention. Ho sharetl in 
the e.arlior portion of the proceedings against 
Strafford, and his name is not among the list 
of those who voted against his attaindon 
But the question of Church government led 
to his seiwration from tho popular party, and 
bi-ought him into connection with the king. 
In the autumn of 1G41 ho became, though 
without any official position, tho confidential 
adviser of Charles, and tho real leader of Ws 
party in the Commons. Ho thoroughly dis- 
approved of tho king’s attempt to seize the 
Five Membei*8, but nevertheless continued in 
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his service, drew up ia secret the royal 
replies to the manifestoes of the Parliament, 
and finally joined the king at York. His 
great work was the formation of the party of 
Constitutiomil Royalists, whoso leader and 
spokesman he w’as, and he now succeeded in 
persuading the king to abstain from unconsti- 
tutional action, and Uike his stand on his legal 
rights. Thus he gave the king a policy, and 
gsithered round him a partj*. In the spring 
of 1643 he was knighted, made a Prit'^*- 
Councillor, and appointed Chancellor of the 
E.xchequer. It was by Ins counsel that the 
king summoned the Pai'liament which met 
that autumn at Oxford. In all negotiations 
he w’as the king’s chief agent and adviser, 
and the Parliament recognised his importance 
by excepting liim from pardon. ^Vhcn, in 
1045, the Prince of Wales was sent into the 
AVest of England, Hyde accompanied him as 
one of his council, and also accompanied him in 
his liiglit fx'om the advance of Fairfax, first to 
the Scilly Isles, then to Jersey (April, 1640). 
In .September, 1048, the outbreak of the 
second Civil War, and the rumour of an ex- 
pedition to England called him to Holland to 
join Prince CTuu-les, but in the spring of the 
next year he w’as se-nt as ambassador to 
Madrid, and remained in SjMiin till 1651. At 
the end of 1652 ho rejoined the young king, 
and from that time tUl the Restoration acted 
as his chief minister, being promoted in 
1658 to the dignity of Lord Chancellor. 
During tliose years he managed the king’s 
finances, conducted his negotiations with 
foreign courts, and cijrried on a constant cor- 
respondence with the disfiffected in England, 
which sundves in the collection entitled the 
Clarendon State Papers. At the Restora- 
tion he drew up the Declaration of Breda, 
and it wjis by his suggestion that the king, 
instead, of attempting to arrange the terms on 
which he should be restored, referred them 
x^eservedly to the future judgment of Par- 
liament. The king’s return placed him at 
the head of the administration ; ho was 
elected Chancellor of the University of 
Oxford, and created Earl of Clarendon (April, 
1661). His daughter’s (Anne Hyde) mar- 
riage with the Duke of York, which had at 
first seemed to endanger, in the end confirmed, 
his power. In his domestic policy ho tried 
to maintain the balance of the Constitution 
against both king and Parliament. He 
opposed the attempt to convert the king’s 
Declaration of Inaulgence into law (1663). 
It was afterwards charged against him that, 
when ho might have secured for the king a 
revenue which would have made the king inde- 
pendent of Parliament, he preferred not to do 
80 . “He had no mind,” says Burnet, “to 
put the king out of the necessity of having 
recourse to his Parliament.” On the other 
hand, when the Cavalier majority’ of the 
House of Commons wished to repeal the Act 
of Indemnity (1662), he set ^ influence 


against it, and kept the king to his proniises. 
“He often said it was Ihi- making lliosf pro- 
mises had brought the king home, ami the 
keeping them must keep him at home." AN'lnn 
Parliament introduced the principle of appio- 
priation of supplies (1665), and the svblt in of 
Auditing expenditures (1666), it wii.s against 
his advice that the king yieldetl to them, lii 
ecclesiastical matters lie aimed at restoring the 
state of things which had existed before 1640, 
The DecLii-ation of Breda had held cut to the 
Nonconformists promises of comprehension 
and indulgence which were not observed. 
Clarendon, after some hesitating attempts at 
a compromise in favour of the I’resbyteriuns, 
urged the re-estiiblishment of the old ecclesias- 
tical system in all its rigidity, and supported 
the enactmentof the Corporation Act (1661), 
the Act of Uniformity (1662), the Conventicle 
Act, and the Five Milo Act (1665). Abroad, 
the alliance with France, which began under 
Cromwell’s rule, was continued under Claren- 
don. He favoured the I’ortugucse mat<h 
(1662) and negotiated the siile of Dunkirk 
(1662). He opposed the war with Holland 
(1665), but continued in oflfico, and was made 
responsible by public opinion for its misman- 
agement. He had already been unsuccessfully 
impeached by the Earl of Bristol (1663). In 
August, 1667, he was dismissed from the 
Chancellorship, and two months later tho 
House of Commons decided on his impeach- 
ment. Tho charges brought agjtiiist him 
were corruption, tho intention of introducing 
arbitrary government, and treachery in tho 
late war. In obedience to the king's com- 
mand, Clarendon fled to France. Parliament 
summoned him to return and stand his trial, 
and as he did not do so, sentenced him to 
exile for life. Ho therefore remained in 
France until his death, which took place on 
December 9th, 1674. As a statesman Chiren- 
don was honest, and constant to his principles. 
His attachment to the Church never failed, 
and his influence with both his masters was 
always used to prevent changes in its govern- 
ment or discipline. “ Ho did really believe 
the Chiirch of England tho most exactly 
formed and framed for the encouragement and 
advancement of learning and piety, and for 
the preservation of peace, of any church in 
tho world.” For the Constitution ho had “ a 
most zealous esteem and I'cvcrcnco ; and 
believed it to ho so equally poised that if the 
least branch of tho prerogative was tom off 
or parted with, the subject suffered by it and 
that his right was impaired ; and he was as 
much troubled when tho crown exceeded its 

i * ust limits, and thought the prerogidive hurt 
>y it.” During his first exile he wrote tho 
first seven books of the .History of the Pcbel- 
lion and portions of the three subsequent 
books (1646 — 1648). His object W'as to ex- 
plain to posterity the success of the Rebellion, 
and “ to vindicate the memory of those few 
who out of duty and conscience had opposed 
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and resisted that torrent,” i.r., to justify the 
Constitutional Koyalists. The rest of the 
llistovii of the itcheihun vrac written during 
the second exile. Clarendon at first (1668 
70) set to work on an Autobiography in which 
he recounted his Life down to the Kestonitjon, 
and related over airain much that he had 
written in the History. Ho then changed his 
mind, and decided to unite the two works, in- 
c()rj)oniting portions of the Life in the c.arlier 
work, and also using it to forni the hitter 
books of the Histort-. Thus the llistory of the 
UehdlioH consists of two paiis, written at two 
periods; the first composed with the intention 
of writing a history, the second with the 
intention of writing a biography. Of these 
parts the first is the most valuable and the 
most accurate. The Continuation of the Life 
is an apology for Clarendon's administration, 
written in i67‘2 for the information of his 
children. The Ilistonj o f the Jiebellion in Ire~ 
land was written to vindicate Ixird Ormonde. 

Mi.tfnnv of the lUMliou, ITgi ; Life, 1759 ; llis- 
frti-i; eifthe Kcli-lh'on in /irlniid, 1712 ; Statf I'djirrff, 
17G7; Lister, la/f e/ ClarciKlon, 1H38; Calendar 
o/thf Clamidcui Slate Papers, 18lJ9. 

In tlie first e<litioii of the History of the R<^ 
l.cllioa„edite<l by Sprat, Bishop of Worcester, 
some small alterations were made iu the text ; 
these were iu part restored in the edition of 
IftM, and the orismal text ivas exactly printed 

in IWO. [C. U. F.] 

Clarendon, Hexuy Hyde, 2ni) Eaul 
OP {h. 1638, d. 1700), was the son of Cliarles II.’s 
great minister. In 1685 he was appointed 
Lord Privy Seal. At the end of the year ho 
was appointed lA)rd-LieutL‘nant of Ireland. 
Ho found himself completely eclipsed ia 
that country by the influence of TjTconncl 
and (as he was a sincere Protestant) 
his alarm was great when several Roman 
Catholics were sworn of the Privy Council. 
He, nevertheless, submitted to Tyrconnel’s 
dictation, and when James threatened to 
dismiss him for his reluctant comidiance in 
the refonn of the anny and administration, 
ho wTote humble letters of apology. He was, 
however, di.smis.sed in 1687, shortly after his 
brother, Rochester. He was invited to the 
consultation in aid of tho Seven Bishops. 
When the Declaration of tho Prince of Orange 
was published, he told tho king that he hud 
had no part in summoning him to England. 
He was much grieved at hearing that his son, 
Lord Cornbury, h.ad deserted James, hut 
at length joined the Prince of Orange at 
Salisbury. Finding that he was coldly 
received by William, ho soon resumed 
his Tory principles, and endeavoured to 
persuade tho Princess Anne to insist on 
hor rights to tho throne. Ho took part in 
the Jacobite jdots of 1690. Before setting out 
for Ireland William sent warning to him 
through his brother, Rochester. He was 
siib.sequently arrested by order of tho Pri>'>' 
Council. He again engaged in Jacobite 
plots, and letters from him to James wore 


seized among Preston’s papers. Ho was 
confined in the Tower for sLx months, but 
afterwards suffered to go free. On the death 
of Ouoen Mary he lost his influence with tho 
Princess Anne. Tho reiiuiindcr of his life 
was spent in obscurity. 

ClstTGlldoil, Rogeu {d. 1402), was a 
natunil son of the Black Prince. Ho was a 
pei'sonal attendant of Richard II. ; and in 
1402, on a rumour that Richard was still 
alive, attempted to raise a rebellion, but was 
seized and executed. 

Clarendon Code, The, is the name 
given to the four Acts iwsscd during l.ord 
Clarendon’s administnition, directed against 
Xoiiconfonuists— viz., the Act of Uniformity, 
the Corjioi-ation Act, the Conventicle Act, and 
the Five-Mile Act. 

Clarkson, Thomas {b. 1760, d. 1846), was 
boni at Wisboach, and educated at St. Paid s 
School, and St. John’s College, Cambridge. 

In 1785 he carried off tho Latin Ess.'iy, the 
subject being, “ la it lawful to make men 
slaves against their will?” Ho was so 
thoroughly convinced by what he read on tho 
subject of" the horrors of the sbivo tniflic, that 
he resolved to devote all his energies towards 
its abolition, Clarkson began with inde- 
fatigable zeal to prosecute inquiries at every 
port. The result of his researches ho em- 
bodied in a pamphlet, entitled, A Sunniia)y 
View of the Slava Trade. Jlost of tho lead- 
ing men among tho "Whigs encouraged the 
movement, and Pitt, in 1788, supported a 
bill for mitigating tho horrors of tho 3Iiddlo 
Passage. Clarkson’s next publication was an 
E^say on the Impolicy of the Slave Trade. 
When tho French Revolution broke out, he 
wont over to Paris to trj* to induce the 
National Assembly to sot an example to the 
world by introducing real equality for both 
white and black men. So unceasingly did he 
labour that in 1794 his health completely 
i broke down, and he had to cease from all 
active work. Ho occupied his enforced 
leisure in xsTiting Histomj of the Abolition 
of the Slave Trade, which appeared in 1808, 
the year after the Act for its abolition had 
passed through Parliament. In 1823 he ‘ 
was appointed one of tho vice-presidents of 
the Anti-Slavery Society, which had^ just 
been formed. To Clarkson’s exertions is the 
abolition of the slave trade in largo measure 
due, since it was his researches w'hich enabled 
Wilberforco to bring such convincing proofs 
of its horrors before Parliament. 

Clarkson’s ITemoir* ; Wilberforce’s Life. 

Classes, The Act op (1649), passed by 
the Scotch Estates, disqualified four “ classes” 
of men from sitting in Parliament or holding 
office for various periods. Tho classes con- 
sisted of the enemies of the Covenant, Malig- 
nants, those who had entered into the “Engage- 
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ment” with Charles I., and persons of immoral 
Ufe. 

Claverhouse. [Graham, John.] 

Cleanse the Causeway (1520) was 
the name given to a street tight in Edinburgh, 
between the partisans of the Douglas family 
and the followers of the crown and the 
Hamiltons. The Douglases overpowered their 
antagonists, and drove them from the streets ; 
hence the name of the combat, in which the 
Earl of Angus, the head of the Douglases, 
slew t)ir Patrick Hamilton, brother of the 
Earl of Anun. 

Clear^rits, The, was the name given to 
the advanced liberal party in Canada, about 
1850, who opposed the preponderant induenco 
of the French Canadians and demanded re- 
presentation by population. They were at 
different times joined for a short period by 
discontented members both of the conserva- 
tive and liberal parties. 

Clergfy is the general name given to the 
body of men set apart in England for the 
performance of public woi-ship. Christianity 
in England was at first monastic, and churches 
were chiefly served by monks. [Church, 
The Celtic.] The clergy were maintained 
by the offerings of the people or by 
the lords. The ecclesiastical organisation 
of Archbishop Theodore began from the 
top and was diocesan; but it spread dowm- 
wards, and parishes were fonned on the 
basis of townships. The Levitical ordinance 
of giving a tithe to God was first recom- 
mended, and in 787 was enacted by eccle- 
siastical coimcils which had the authority of 
witenugemots. At first this tithe w'ent to the 
bishop, who distributed it into four parts : 
ono for himself, one for tho fabric of the 
church, one for the poor, and ono for the in- 
cumbent. It was, however, frequently given 
by tho lords of lands to monasteries, and so 
the system of appropriation began. The 
appropriators were bishops, monasteries, or 
spiritual corporations who received the tithe, 
and paid only a portion w'hich they deemed 
sufficient to the vicar or curate who discharged 
the spiritual duties of the parish. Where the 
parson received the endowments of his office 
ho was styled rector. This system of appro- 
priation led to the growth and wealth of 
monastic orders, and to an inadequate pro- 
vision for the parochial clergy. Its prevalence 
iu England rendered easy the transferrenco to 
Henry VIII. of ecclesiastical revenues which 
were held by appropriators in this anomalous 
way. 

In early times the clergy were the civilisers 
and educators of England. Their system, 
their councils, and their learning made them 
powerful in influencing the growth of the 
oi^nisation of the state. After the Norman 
Conquest their status became more definite, 
as everything else became more definite like- 


wise. The growth of the ennon law into :i 
regular system, and the establishiuciit of 
ecciesiustical courts gnulually led to cKib al 
exemptions from ordinary juri^di^ tion, which 
produced disorders, lleiuy II. strove to 
remedy this by the Constitutions of Cbtivndon; 
but criminous clerks were still handed over 
to ecclesiastical tribunals if tliey claiiiictl 
Benefit of Clergy (q.v.), a privilege which 
was not entirely abolished till 1830. 

The tenure of Church property was regu- 
lated by the concordat between Henry I. 
and Anselm, which ostubli>hed the obligatitm 
of homage on all temporalities. This led to 
the taxation of Church lands on the wiiiu 
footing as hinds hold by other barons. The 
taxation of the spiritual revenue of the clergy 
was attempted by John, but was withstood. 
The claim of the Pope to tax the clergy for a 
crusjide gradually helped the king to bnnik 
down clerical immunities on this head. The 
crown demanded grants from the spirituality, 
who considered these demands in Convoca- 
tion. In this way the clerical assembly 
took pail in secular business, and tho clergj' 
became more definitely organised into an 
estate of the rciilm. They were recognised as 
such by Edward 1. in his Parliament of 1295, 
to which he summoned the proctors of chapters 
and of the parochial clergy. But tho clergy 
preferred to tax themselves in Convoca- 
tion, and therefore did not form a clerical 
estate. Probably they considered that they 
were sufficiently represented by tho loixls 
spiritual. [Convocation.] 

The clergj’ in the iliddlo Ages were a 
wealthy body. ITieir share of indirect taxa- 
tion was nearly a third of the whole amount. 
Their landed estates were spread over England, 
and their revenues from tithes and oll'erings 
wore still greater. The monastic order's 
especially were good fanners, and did much 
to bring the soil of England under cultivation. 
Tho clergy wore mild landlords, and stimulated 
the national industry’. The numbers of tho 
clergy were very large, and thej’ were tr»kon 
from every class of society. Even villeins 
sought ordination us a moans of obtainiog free- 
dom. But the wealth of the Church was un- 
equally dirtded. Plui'alities were common, 
and many of the higher clergy were devoted to 
the business of the State. Parishes were not 
well served, in spite of the number of clergy. 
Very many of them were chaplains, or were 
endowed by private persons to say masses for 
their dead. Abuses grew up in proportion as 
the mechanism of tho English Church was 
broken down by Papal interference, and 
appeals to Romo rendered futile the authority 
of the bishops. Till the beginning of tho 
thirteenth century the clerical order was 
amongst the most resolute supporters of 
natural liberties against the crown. The 
growth of clerical corruption gave w’cight 
to the attacks of the Lollards upon the 
clergy, and the clergy finding themselves 
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thrcak-ned made closer alliance with the 
crown. Yet the clergy, though ready to unite 
in defence of their own privileps, never 
made a compact political power. They were 
divided amongst themselves. The regular 
clergy opposed the seculars, the monks 
disliked the friars, Dominicans were set 
against Franc iscans. In current politics the 
clergy were as much divided as the nation. 
They represented the education of the 
couiitrv, and their influence was spread into 
every class. Their moral influence was not 
so good. Tlie excessive number of clergy, 
their wealth and idleness, rendered them on 
the whole frivolous. The obligation of 
celibacy was froquentl)' evaded by con- 
cubinage, for which in some cases licences 
were purchased from bishops. 

After the Keformation the wealth of the 
Church and the number of the clergy were 
greatly diminished. The connection with the 
Papacy ceased, and the clergy became closely 
united with the crown. Ecclesiastical courts 
not, how’ever, abolished ; and under 
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Elizabeth a new court, the Court of High 
Commission, was crcatc*d for the purpose of 
exercising tlie powers of the royal supremacy. 
Elizabetli used the bishops as State officials 
for the pm-pose of reducing to unifonnity the 
body of the clergy. The clerg>' were allowed 
to marry, but were ill-provided for, and no 
longer liad an intcdlcctual superiority over the 
laity. In the struggle against Popery on one 
side and Puritanism on the other, the clergy 
became more and more firm adherents of the 
royal prerogative. The State, in its desire for 
internal unity, recognised no other religious 
system Sfive thatof the Churchof England, and 
refused to extend its limits. At the same time 
the Court of High Commission was used to 
sanction oppressive proceedings on the part 
of the crown. The (ireat Rebellion destroyed 
monarchy and Church alike, and at the 
Restomtion the clergj’ returned as staunch 
Tories. Even the avowed intention of James 
II. to re-establish Romanism did not, in the 
eyes of some of the clerg)', justify the Revo- 
lution. Nearly four hundred followed Arch- 
bishop Sancroft in resigning their benefices 
rather than take the oath of allegiance to 
William in. 

The clergy of the seventeenth and the 
early part of the eighteenth century as a 
body were poor, and veiy many of the in- 
cumbents laboured with their own hands. 
Ecclesiastical incomes were still very un- 
equally divided, and there was a great 
diflfcronce between the wealthy and learned 
clergy and the ordinary incumbents, who 
were on the same level as their people. 
The first attempt to raise the position of the 
poorer clergy was made by Queen Anne, who 
resigned the claims of the croum on annates 
and first-fruits, dues levied by the Pope on 
benefices which had passed into the hands of 
the crown. Out of these dues ’vaa formed a 


fund, known as “ Queen Anne’s Bounty,*’ for 
the augmenbition of small livings, troni 
this tune the average position of the clergy 
has slowlv increased. In 1836 a body allied 
Ecclc!«iastical CommifW!ion<Ts was established 
for the improved management and distri- 
bution of the revenues of the Church. Iho 
number of clcrg>- attached to cathedrals was 
reduced, and the’ surplus revenues are applied 
to the increase of small benefices. In the 
same year the Tithes Commutation Act con- 
verted’ tithes into a rent-charge upon the 
land; and so ended the numerous disputes 
between the clergy and their pmshioners 
which the system of tithes encouraged. 

From the reign of Anne the clergy ceased 
to have any direct i)olitical importance. In 
1717 the sittings of Convoaition were practi- 
CiiUy sv apended. Since Anne’s reign no bishop 
has held nuv office of State. During the 
eighteenth century the cler^’ were not 
zealous in the discharge of their duties, till a 
new stimulus was given to religious zeal by 
the Wesleyan movement. The clerg>' were 
content to’ rest on their position as officers of 
a Church “by law established,” and there 
were many scandals in reference to simoniaail 
appointments. The Tractarian movement of 
1833 did much to deliver the Church from 
Erastianism, and to develop the zeal of the 
clorg)'. In 1838 the Pluralities Act did away 
with many of the abuses caused by the non- 
residence of wealthy clergyuncn at the bene- 
fices whose revenues they received. 

Politically the clergy liave been gradually 
deprived of exclusive priWloges, and the 
State has removed all the disabilities which 
it had formerly placed on those who were not 
members of the Established Church. The 
clergy are now subject to the same juris- 
diction as laymen in all civil matters. As 
regards their orthodoxy, their morals, and 
the conduct of their ministrations, they are 
subject to the jurisdiction of their bishops 
and to the law of the Church. The procedure 
of the Bishops’ Court is regulated by the 
Church Litexpline Act, 1840. Appeals from 
this court were formerly made to a Court of 
Delegates appointed by the king ; but in 
1832 this was transferred to the king in 
Council. [Church.] 

Admission into the clerical body is given 
by episcopal ordination. Candidates must 
have reached the age of twenty-three, must 
prove themselves fit in character, education, 
and orthodoxy, and must show that they 
have a definite sphere within which they can 
exercise their clerical functions. By canon 
law, ordination conferred an indelible cha- 
racter on the recipient, and a clergyman 
could not relinquish the priesthood. The 
Clerical Disabilities Act (1870) provides 
that a clergyman may execute a deed of re- 
linquishment, which is to be recorded by his 
bishop in the diocesan registry. After this 
registration, the priest or deacon is incapable 
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of officiating as such, and loses all his rights 
as a clergyman. 

To enable the clergy to discharge their 
duties more efficiently, the Shito exempts 
them from certain civil x esponsibilities. They 
cannot be compelled to serve on a jurv or 
to hold any temporal office. Ecclesiastical 
revenues cannot be seized in payment of 
debts, but are subject to sequestration, i.e.^ 
the churchwardens iwy the sum due out of 
tlie profits of the benefice, after making pro- 
vision for the performance of the services of 
the Church. On the other Imnd, the clergy' 
labour under certain disabilities owing to 
their spiritual avocations. They are pro- 
hibited from trading, and may not sue for 
debts due from commercial transactions. In 
1800 they were declared incapable of being 
elected members of the House of Commons. 

Stubbs aud Haddan. Councils; yvilkins, Con- 
cilia; Stubbs, Con.oh'fiUional Kistory, cb. xix. ; 
Perry, History of the Church of England; Short, 
ifi«lory of the Church of fngiand; B)ack.^ne, 
CoinmcntoHcs, book iv. C.] 

Clericis Caicos*’ are the opening 
words of the famous Bull issued by Pope 
Boniface VIII., forbidding the king to take, 
or the clergy to pay, taxes on their eccle- 
siastical revenues. The result of this was 
that, in 1297, Archbishop "Winchelsey refused 
to agree to a money giunt, w'horcupon Ed- 
ward I. outlawed the clergy, and confiscated 
the esffites of the see of Canterbury. Upon 
this, many of the clergy gave in ; but the 
archbishop still held out, till eventually a 
compromise was made, whereby WincheLsey 
promised tluit if the king would confirm the 
charters, ho would do his best to obtain 
money from the clergy, the Pope having de- 
clared^ that his prohibition did not affect 
voluntary grants for purposes of national 
defence. [Confirmatio Cautarum.] 

Cleveland, Barbara Villiers, Duchess 
OF (b. 1640,^. 1709), was the daughter of Lord 
Grandison, and wife of Kogcr Palmer. About 
1659 she became one of Charles II.’s mis- 
tresses. In 1662 her husband was made Earl 
of Castlcmaine, and it is as Lady Castlemaine 
that his wife is generally known. Her beauty 
and strong will gave her immense influence 
at court, while in the number of her in- 
trigues she almost eclipsed the king. In 1670 
she was created Duchess of Cleveland, and 
shortly afterwards left England for France, 
where she spent the rest of her life. In 170-5 
she married Robert (Beau) Fielding ; but the 
marriage was subsequently annulled, on the 
ground of the husband’s having committed 
bimmy. Of her sons by Charles II-, the 
eldest became Duke of Cleveland, the second 
Duke of Grafton, and the youngest Duke 
of Northumberland. 

Hamilton, Ifmioirs of (?i*ammont ; Pepys, 
IKary; Evelyn, Piars;. 

Clifford, John, Loud {d. 1461), was the 
son of Thomas, Lord Clifford, who fell in the 
Hist.— 11* 


first battle of iSt. Albans. He was a strong 
Lancastrian, and took part in the battle of 
Wakefield, after wliich, in revenge for his 
father’s death, he killed in cold blood the 
young Earl of Rutland, sou of the Duke of 
York. In 1461 he was defeated and slain at 
Ferrybridge. 

Clifford, Thomas, LoRi)(i. 1080, 1073), 
descended from an old Catholic family, highly 
distinguished himself by his bniverv in the 
Dutch War of 1605, and in 1060 was in:id«- .-i 
Privy Councillor. He joined the Cabal 
ministry in 1067, and took a prominent j'urt 
in the 'Preaty of Dover, and in advocating the 
war with Holland. In 1672 ho was made 
Lord High 'IVeasurer and a baron. In 1673 
the passing of the Test Act compelled him, 
as a Cathohe, to resign his office, and shortly 
afterwards he died. Clifford wiis one of the 
most zealous Catholics at court, and a strong 
advocate of tolerance of all religious opinions. 
[Cabal.] 

Rauke, Hist, of Eng. 

Clinton, EnwAun, Loru(5. 1512.(7. 1585), 
an able commander and astute diplomatist, 
was, in 1550, appointed Lord High Admiral 
of England, having in the previous year held 
the post of Governor of Boulogne. On the 
accession of Elizabeth, he was confirmed in 
his office of Lord High Admir.tl, though he 
had just before shown some want of energy 
whilst commanding the fleet in the expedition 
against Brest, 1558. He subsequcntlv became 
a trusted adviser of Elizabeth, and in 1569 
did much to suppress the rising in the 
North. In 1572 he w’as created Earl of Lin- 
coln, and in the same yejir sent to Paris to 
ratify the trejity with France. His policy 
was strongly anti-Spanish 

Gliuton, George {b. 1739, rf. 1812), Vice- 
President 01 the United States, entered Con- 
gress May 15, 1775, and voted for indepen- 
dence. In 1776 he was u deputy to the New 
York Px'ovincial Congress. Ho was ai>pointed 
brigadier-general, and defended Forts Mont- 
gomery and Clinton against Sir H. Clinton, 
Oct., 1777. He was chosen Governor of New 
York in 1777 and 1795, and ATce-Pi*esident of 
the Union 1804 — 12. 

Clinton, Sir Henry (5. 1738, d. 1795), a 
grandson of the sixth Earl of Lincoln. On 
the prospect of a rupture with the American 
colonies, ho was sent out with Howe and 
Burgoyno in command of reinforcements. He 
distinguished bimsclf at Bunker Hill, and was 
soon afterwards despatched to Charleston. 
He was appointed commandant of Long 
Island. He did not, however, hold it long, 
as he was compelled to capitulate to Gates. 
In January', 1778, he was appointed com- 
mander-in-eWef in America, and was fairly 
successful in this position. In 1780 he made 
an expedition to South Carolina and captured 
Charleston, and at ono time had almost won 
back the Carolinas and Georgia. This cam- 
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paiCTi was stained by his tampering with 
(ionenil Arnold to iiuluee him to deliver up 
West Point — a trans;iction which cost Major , 
Andre’s life— he failed also to succour Corn- . 
Wallis. Circumstances wliich would have tried 
a much greater gcneml than ho, were oi)posed | 
to liim, and he was superseded. Un his return 
to Kngland a pamphlet war of mutual re- 
I rimiiiations ensued between the two generals. 
He was afterwards (iovevnor of I>iincrick» and 
in ITJl.’l was li’ansferred to tiibraltar, in eony 
mand of which post he died in December, I < b"). 

Biincroft. of ^tiarricn .• Gonlon, ,^l»lrncnll 

Rd rttufion : Cliutoii's \<irvnt«iv.^l78^, and Ower- 
rnn‘o»i.<i on t'ocmrrtniV.s .tiisicer, 17Sb 

Clinton, IIenhy, (J.C.Il. (f/. 1829), 

entering the army in 17S7, first saw 
aetive service, as aide-de-camp to the Duke 
of York, in the campaigns of 1793—4 in the 
Netherlands. On his return to England in 
179'>. he was appointed licut. -colonel of the 
CGlh. {ind proceeded to the A\ cst Indies to 
join his n-giment. Thci-e ho served under 
Sir H.ilph Ahercronihy. and was pi-eseut at 
most of the expeditions against the different 
islands. On his return fixmi the West Indies, 
ho served under Donl Cornwallis in Ii'cland, 
as his aidc-de-eamp. and was present at the 
surrender of the I'remh invading force at 
llallinamiuk. In April, 1799, he was at- 
taelied to Lord William Heiitiiiek on a 
mission to the Austro-Uussian army in 
Northern Italy, and was present at the 
battles of Treliia and Novi, and the siege of 
Alessandria. Being afti rwartls appointed to 
join Suwarof, ho was with him throughout 
the enterprising campaign in Switzerland. 
On his return to England lu‘ was appointed 
adiutant-genei-.il in India, where ho served 
under Like at the battle of Lasswaree, and 
where he remained until the sju-ing of 180.>. 
In I SOG he commanded the Clnavds in Sicily, 
and held Synteuse from December, 1806, to 
the following November. He was then 
appointed to the eoniniand of a hrigjide in 
Sir John Moore’s expedition to Sweden, and 
on his return becaim* adiutant-genenil to the 
army in Portugal, in which capacity he was 
]>resent at the battle of Viiniero. Almost 
immediately ufterwanls, ho accompanied Sir 
John ^loorc through the Spanish camimign 
and the retreat to Corunna. His next em- 
ployment was in Ireland, where he remained 
two years, until he found a moi*o congenial 
sphere in the command of a division under 
Wellington. He rendered conspicuous ser- 
vice at Sidamanca, was left in command on 
the Douro when Wellington advanced to 
^ladrid, and was present at the siege of 
Burgos. For his services he received the 
thanks of Parliament, and obtained pro- 
motion, but continued to servo in Spain, and 
was present at nearly all the battles and 
sieges in the north of Spain and the south 
of Fn»nce. His last piiblic services were 
rendered to the countr)' at Waterloo, where 


he commanded a division of infantry. During 
the peace that followed, he had no opportunity 
of displaying his great bietical abilities. 

Napier, Pfninnularir.ir ; Rose, IGoginjihictjl Diet. 

Clive, BoBF.nT,LoKi)(A. 172o,rf. 1774), was 
the son of an obscure country gentleman of 
good lineage, but small fortune. He had 
been sent to India in the eaiweity of a writer 
in 1744. and was present at the surrender ot 
Madnis to I.-ibourdonnais in 1746. The 
counting-house was little adapted to his 
genius, and he souu exchanged the pen lor 
tlie sword. Having obUiined an ensign s 
commission, he distinguished himself in the 
operation before Devieotta, where ho attracted 
the admiration of Major Lawrence (1749). 
He was also pi'esent at the disastrous siege of 
Pondicherry, under Admiml Boseuwen. By 
this time, the succe.>yj of the confederation 
which Dnpleix had ai-ouscJ against tho 
English had rendered the French masters of 
all South India. Clive successfully pereuaded 
:tlr. Saunders, Dovernor of Madras, to allow 
him to undei-t^ike the celebrated expedition 
to Arcot, whicb, by dividing the force.s of 
the enemy, saved tho English garrison 
cooped up in Triehinopoly. Clive’s defence 
of Arcot laid the foundation of the British 
Empire in India. After fifty days, the troops 
of Clmnda Sahib raised the siege. A scries of 
successes, culminating at Triehinopoly, led to 
tho surrender of tho French general D’ Auteuil 
to Chunda Sahib, and this in its turn brought 
about tho recall and disgi ace of Dupleix. After 
the capture of C’oulong and Chingloput — two 
strong idaccs in tho Carnatie.—Clive returned 
to England, in 1752, with his health greatly 
iinpaiix‘d. lie was received with gixat dis- 
tinction by the Company and by the 
ministers, and on his return to India was 
apjioinled Governor of Fort St. David. In 
1756 Clive was entrusted with tho task of 
revenging the tragedy of the Black Hole of 
Calcutta (q.v.) on Surajah Dowlah. With 
Admiral Watson in command of the fleet, ho 
soon recovered Calcutta, and forced the nabob 
to treat for peace. But no sooner had Clivo 
been called away than Sunijah Dowlah began 
to intrigue with the French. It was evident 
that the English jxiwer was in serious danger 
unless a pixmpt blow were struck ; and Clive, 
after entering into negotiations with tho 
nabob’s discontented subjects, utterly de- 
feated the native aimy at Plasscy (1767). 
Meor Jaffior was appointed to tho govern- 
ment of Bengal ; but his fellow-traitor, 
Oiniehund, whoso services had been secured 
by a forged promise of £300,000, received 
nothing. From the new nabob Clivo ob- 
tained W the Company a concession of tho 
land 600 yards around tho Mahratta Ditch, 
and tho zemindary rights of the country 
lying to the south of Calcutta. The victory 
of Plassey was followed by tho assassination 
of Surajah Dowlah ; the reconstitution of the 
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government of Calcutta, with Clive at its 
head ; the rout of the invading army of Ali 
Gehur, the heir of the Mogul Kmpire (1759) ; 
and the return of Clive to England, in 1760. 
<Jn his return, he was received with great 
distinction by all ranks, and honoured with 
an Irish peerage. In 1765 he returned once 
more to India, as Governor of Bengal, pledged 
to reform the luxurv and corruption of the 
civil serkTints of the Company — who had made- 
large fortunes by the cruellest extortion — and 
to settle the disturbed affairs of Bengtil. He 
put an end to these practices by enforcing 
the laws prohibiting the acceptance of presents 
from the natives; while, at the same time, he 
raised the pay of the civil serWee by appro- 
priating to this purpose the procc*eds of the 
salt monemoly. The Nabob of Jloorshcdabad 
[Meek Cossim] was pensioned oft', the 
de wanny of Bengal, Bahar, and Orissji was ob- 
tained for the Company by imperial firman, and 
a mutiny in the army was successfully quelled. 
In 1767 Clive finally returned to EngLind. 
with his health shattered by severe attacks of 
disease, when his enemies in the India House 
tried to impeach him for conaipt practices; 
but the House of Commons pass<-d a resolu- 
tion that “ llobert Lord Clive had rendered 
great and meritorious services to his country.” 
Broken, however, by the pressure of bodily 
and mental suffering, he put an end to his 
existence in November, 1774. [India, East 
I.VDlA COMI'ANV.] 

Mill, India ; Macaulay, Essaus ; Gleiir, Life of 
Clive; Sir J. Malcolm, Life of d-Tico. [B. S.] 

Clontarf, The Battle op, was fought on 
Friday, April 23, 1014. Brian Born (q.v.) 
and his son, at tho head of the Irisli of 
Munster, Connaught, Meath, and Ulster, 
were opposed to the Ostmen (q.v.) of Ireland, 
reinforced by their countrymen from the 
Baltic and the Orkneys, and supported by 
the Leinster Irish. Tho result was a victory 
for Brian ; but both he and his son fell in tho 
fight. The Danes aro said to have lost 
6,000 men, and they never became formidable 
to the native Irish after this defeat. 

iVialfl SaQn; ..4nnaU of Innitfall. 

Clonturf, Meeting at. A monster 
meeting in support of the Repeal of the 
Union was to be held on this historical spot 
on Oct. 8, 1643. The government issued a 
proclamation for its prevention, and inilitarj’ 
precautions were taken. O’Connell (q.v.) and 
tho priests exerted themselves to keep the 
people from assembling, and succeeded, in 
spite of the short notice given. But it thus 
became evident that O’^nnell would not 
fight, and thus the Rcpc-ul movement col- 
lapsed. 

.Annual Register (1813) ; May, Const, Hist. 

Close KoUS; The, are certain Records of 
tho crown containing letters, mandates, &c., 
of a private nature. They begin in 1204, and 
treat of an infinite variety of subjects. They 


are of very great iinporbmc u in tho ihirU-f ntli, 
fourteenth and fifteoutli conturit-s as contain- 
ing materials for loc^il and family historii s, 
and also as shodding light on m.iny obscun; 
parts of our national juuuils. Tin- Close Kolbs 
of John and the fii*st eleven years <if I b-nrv 111. 
have been j)rinted by tho lU'cord Coininission 
under the editorship of Sir T. Hardy. 

Closter-Seven, T»ie Convention op 
(1757), was one of tho incidents of llio ^>evori 
Years' 'War. In July, the English com- 
m;**.ider, the Duke of Cumberland, was de- 
feated at Hastenbeck by the Fi-ench. Hameln, 
Gottingen, Hanover, Bremen, and Verbeii 
were occupied by the Frencli. Cumberland 
retired under Stude, but his communications 
with the Elbe were soon cut off. He there- 
fore accepted the mediation of tho King of 
Denmark, and on Sept. 8 signed a convention 
with the Duke of Richelieu. The terms were, 
that the ass;iiling troops, such as those of 
Hesse and Brunswick, should be sent home, 
and that the Hanoverians under Cumberbind 
should pass tho Elbe, and be dispersed into 
different quarters of cantonments, leaving only 
a gjirrison at .Stade, The convention was veiy 
violently denounei.d in Prussia, and in Eng- 
land it was generally looked upon as extremely 
disgraceful. Ifut perhaps Cumberland took 
tho w’isest course under the circumstances. 
The French were in vastly superior force, and 
his own army was ill-disciplined and not to be 
depended on in any way. Tlie convention was 
not rigidly kept on cither side, and was sub- 
sequently, at the suggestion of Pitt, repu- 
diated by the English, and the Hanoverian 
army equipped afresh. 

Stanhope, Uist. of Eng. ; Lecky, IIi5l of Eng. 

Cl0V6S]l0 was the place where sjTiods 
were held in Anglo-Saxon times. There 
hitve been numerous conjectures as to its 
situation, but it may perhaps be identified 
with Cliffe-at-Hoo, in Kent, though it is ab'JO 
said to bo a pbicc nearer London. 

See. for the discussion of the subject, Bfr 

Kerslake's pamphlet On t/w Supremacy ofUevcia. 

Clnb, The, was a naino given to the 
Parliamentary majority of the Scotch ParUu- 
ment, 1689, who used to meet in a hivem in 
Edinburgh to concert their measures against 
the government. The Club, wliich was com- 
posed of various elements, including Tories, 
discontented Whigs, and men of ’ other poli- 
tical creeds, soon attained considerable power, 
and proved an immense hindnmeo to tho 
goveramc-nt. In 1690 its chief members, 
Annandale, Ross, and Montgomcrv, began to 
intrigue with the Jacobites, the result being 
the revelation of the Jlontgomery plot. 

Clyde, Colin Campbell, Lord (5. 1792, 
d. 1 863), entered the army at an early age, and 
first saw service in the Peninsular War. Ho 
weived his lieutenant-colonelcy in 1832, and 
in the Chinese War in 1842 went out in 
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command of his ivgimont, the OSth. In the 
Sikh ^\'a^ of 1848—1' he obtained considonible 
distinction, "as wounded at Chillianwallah, 
and largely contributed to the ^^c•to^y of 
(Tooienit. In llie Crimean War he was in 
command of the Highland Brigade, and 
greatly ilistinguishod himself at the Alma, 
after wliieh battle he received the personal 
thanks of Lord Ibiglaii. On the morning 
<.f the battle of Balaclava, the Highlaml 
Brigade, under Campbell, was entrusted with 
the ilefeiiee of the British landing-place, 
and the repulse of a squadron of Russian 
cavalry was one of the results of the 
day’s fighting. In iTuly, 18a7, Sir Colin 
Camjibell was orderi'd to India to assume 
iommand against the mutineers. T>eaving 
Kngland at tuenty-four hours’ notice, he 
arrivt’d at Calcutta on Aug. 13, and hastily 
collecting what troops he could, he marched 
on Lucknow, the relief of which city w.as 
(‘ffeeted with consummate skill and general- 
ship. One after another the rebel strongholds 
were rodueod, and Sir Colin’s talents as a 
coinniander-iii-chief were hardly more con- 
spieiious than his taet and temper in the 
difhcult position in which he was placed. On 
the eompletc suppression of the Jliitiny by 
this able general and his brilliant lieuteiiant.s, 
Campbell was nised to the peenigo, and 
received the thanks of both Houses of Parlia- 
ment, with a pension of £2,000 a year, llo 
was created a field-marshal shorily before his 
death. 

Kaye, Sq'oi; H'nr; Kiugluke, rnta«ioii of the 
Cnmra. 

Cobbett, Wn.i.iAM {b. 1762, rf. 1835), the 
son of a Surrey fanner, was born at Famhiim. 
After spending some years ns a solicitor’s clerk 
and a private in the army, he went to America 
in 1792, and opened a bookseller’s shop in 
Philadephia. Hero ho issued a series of 
pamphlets under the title of “ Peter Porcu- 
pine.” In 1801 he returned to England and 
set up a morning paper, in which ho warmly 
supported lilr. Pitt. This failed, and he after- 
wards started the I/VcAVy Jtrffisler. At fii-st 
he was patronised by the ministry, but in 1805 
he bcciime an eager Radical, and a formidable 
opponent to the ministry. In 1810 he was 
jirosoeuled fur some remarks on a military’ 
flogging, and imprisoned for two years, but 
still continued to write. It was at thi.s time 
that he issued Tuopruuy Trash, a sei’ics of 
juipors wherewith he harassed the administra- 
tion. In 1817 he again settled in America; 
hut relunied in 1819 and took an active part 
in the trial of (iueen Caixdinc. Ho also un- 
successfully contested Coventry' and West- 
minster. Reneunng his attention to agri- 
culture, ho took a farm, and attempted to 
introduce Indian cor’n as a staple article of 
English produce, but the project proved u 
failure. In 1831 he was prosecuted for pub- 
lishing a libel with intent to roirse discontent 
in the minds of the labourers. In defending 


himself ho made a defiant speech, declaring 
that “the Tories had ruled the country 
with rods, but the Whigs scourged it with 
scorpions.” The jury dissigreed and he 
was discharged. In 1832 he was returned to 
the Reformed Parliament for Oldham. The 
exertion of speaking on the ilarquis of 
Chandos’s motion on agricultunil distress on 
51ay 25, 1835, and remaining late to vote 
were too much for him. He went down 
to his fanu early next morning, and dre<i 
three weeks afterwards. He was a most 
prolific and popular writer, and the vigour of 
his style and his exlraordiruiry mastery of 
the resources of the languiige have been 
deservedly praised. Among his works are 
the I'artiaiiuiitary History to lS03, \n 12 vols., 
a well-known and useful compilation ; the 
Tolitiral RcyisUr ; Coitaye lu-ouomy ; and a 
translation of iLuten’s Law of yatiom. 

There is a good sketch of Cobbett in Lord 
- Dalliug, Hi,xlorical Chornefm. 

Cobden, Richaud (i. 1801, d. 1865), was 
bor-n at Midhur^t, in Sussex, and became early 
in life a traveller for a cotton firm, settling in 
Lancashire. In 1830 he sUii-ted a business in 
partnership with some of his relatives. He was 
highly successful in his now sphere of work, 
and tnivellod abroad in Greece, Turkey, and 
the United States, in the interest of the house 
to which he belonged (183-1 — 35). On his return 
from the latter coiintiy' he addressed scveiul 
letters on economical and political subjects 
to the Manchester Times, atixmgly advocating 
the theories of his later years, jxjuce, retrench- 
ment, noii-interferoncc, and free trade. Slean- 
while the Anti-Corn-Uiw League had been 
established at JIanchoster (1838), and when 
Mr. Cobden and Jlr. Bright joined its ranks, 
they roused its energies to the full. At the 
election of 1841, when Lord Melbourne made 
his appeal to the country in favour of a fixed 
duty on com, Mi\ Cobden was clootod member 
for Stockport. Ho now had every oppor- 
tunity of advocating his views ; and at last Sir 
Robert Peel declared himself in favour of the 
repeal of the Com Laws (1845) and repealed 
them the following year. Sir Robert Peel on 
this occasion paid a just tribute to jMr. Cobden’s 
efforts, ^^^lile absent on the Continent, Mr. 
Cobden was returned for the West Riding of 
Yorkshire (1847). Ho had before this refused 
to join Lorn Russell’s ministry', but offered a 
strong opposition to the Derby government of 
1852, and the Coalition cabinet of Lord Aber- 
deen. Ho condemned the war with Russia en- 
tirely ; and in this matter, though he succeeded 
in causing a dissolution of Parliament by 
carrying a vote condemning the proceedings of 
Sir John Bowring in China, his course was so 
distiistcful to his constituents that he did not 
offer himself again for the West Riding, and 
remained out of Parliament till 1859, when 
he was elected, in his absence, for Rochdale. 
In 1860 he negotiated the commercial treaty 
[ with the French ; hut always steadily refused 
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to take office. To his latest years he con- 
tinued an ardent advocate of free trade, 
and was one of the few English politicians 
•who, in the early years of the American Civil 
War, were steady supporters of the Northern 
States. He died on the 2nd April, 18G5. 

J. Morley, hife of Bi'chard Cobd<?n; W. Bobert- 
60U, Life and Times of John Bright. 

Cobham, Ele.^xou, was first the 
mistress and then the wife of Humphrey, 
Duke of Gloucester, to whom she was 
married in 1426. She was the daughter of 
Iteginald, Lord Cobham. In 1441 she was 
armigned on a charge of treason and witch- 
craft, and it appeared that two of her 
accomplices had by her orders constructed a 
waxen image of King Henry VI., which they 
gradually melted before a fire, it being ex- 
pected that the king’s life would waste 
away as the image was acted upon by the 
heat. In the event of Henry’s death, the 
Duke of Gloucester, as the nearest heir of 
the house of Lancaster, would have succeeded 
to the throne. For these crimes Eleanor 
Cobham was compelled to do public penance 
in the streets of London, and was imprisoned 
for life. 

Cobham, William Buooke, Loud (rf. 
1598), was Warden of the Cinque Forts 
when Bailly’s treasonable letters were captured 
in 1571 ; by his connivance, Leslie, Bi^op of 
^ss, w’as enabled to change the packet before 
it was laid before the Council. In 1578 he 
was sent on a mission to the Low Countries, 
in conjunction with Sir Francis Walsingham, 
and again in 1588 with Lord Derby, Sir 
James Croft, and Sir Amyas Paulet, as his 
companions. He was subsequently created 
Lora Chamberlain. 

Cobham, Lord. [Oldcastle.] 

Cochrane, Houert, a stonemason, was the 
favourite and principal adviser of James III. 
of Scotland, whom he is said to have instigated 
to murder his brother, the Earl of liar. On 
liar’s death, Cochrane obtained a grant of his 
estates, a circumstance which roused the 
Scotch nobles to fury. No audience could be 
obtained with the king except through his 
favourite. He was hanged, together with 
some other favourites of the Inng, at the 
bridge of Lauder, by Archibald “ BoU-the- 
Cat,” in 1482. 

Cochrane, Thomas. [Dcndokald.] 

Codrin^ton, Curistoeueh ( 5 . 1668, 

d. 1710), was bom in Barbadocs, and having 
served with distinction in Europe, being 
present at the siege of Namur, was rewarded 
with the post of Governor of the Leeward 
Islands. In 1703 he planned and carried out 
the attack on the French at Guadaloupe. 

Codrinffton, Admiral Sir Edw'ard ( 5 . 
1770, d. 18ol), entered the navy in 1783, and 
was present at the battles off the De C^ix and 
Trafalgar ; he accompanied the expedition 


to Walcheren; and was oniployed off the 
coast of Sjwin co-opci-Jttiiig with the Cata- 
lonian patriots during tlio Peninsuliir War. 
During the w'ar with the United States 
w'hich followed, he Nvas promoted to the rank 
of rear-admiral. In 1815 he was nominat«-d a 
K.C.B., was promoted to the rank of vice- 
admiral, 1821, and was appointed commander- 
in-chief of the llediterranean sfiuadron, 1826. 
It was in this cjipacity that he took the lead- 
ing part in the battlo of Navarino, Oct. 20, 
1827. In reward for this, Codrington was 
advanced to the dimity of the Grand Cross 
of the Bath ; while from tho Emperor of 
Pussia he received the Grand Cross of St. 
George ; and from the King of Fnince tho 
Grand Cross of St. Louis. But at homo 
opinions were divided as to the necessity of 
what the Duke of Wellington called “ an un- 
towai*d event,” and Sir Edward was thought to 
have been unduly influenced by his Philhellenic 
ideas; he was recalled in April, 1828. lie 
obtained the rank of full admiral, and was 
appointed in 1839 commander-in-chief at 
Portsmouth. In 1832 he had been electc*d 
for Devonport in the Liberal interest, and 
was re-elected in 1835 and 1837; but resigned 
his seat upon taking tho command at Poits- 
mouth. 

Coffg6Sball, Kali’h of, W'rotca chroniclo 
extending from 10Q6to 1224. The earlier put 
isa compibition from various sources, but from 
1187 this chronicle is important and valuable. 
Beyond the fact that Italph was Abbot of 
Coggeshall from 1207 to 1210, and resigned 
in the latter year on account of ill-health, 
nothing is known of him. 

Balx>h of CopBreshall’s Chronic{« is published 
in the Bolls Series. 

Coin^e. The Britons first learnt tho 
art of coining from the Gauls about a hun- 
dred years before the invasion of Julius 
Caesar. The Gaulish native coinage at this 
era consisted chiefiy of rude imitations of 
the gold staters of Philip II. of Macedon, 
w'hich almost from the time that they wero 
struck, or say from about n.c. 300, began to have 
a currency in that country. These copies 
passed over into Britain, and were again in 
their turn copied still more rudely by tho 
Britons. Tho coins of Philip whi^h thus 
afforded a prototype to both tho Gaulish and 
British coins, represented upon one side tho 
laureate head of Apollo (or possibly Ares or 
Heraclds), and on the reverse a two-horso 
chariot or biga. The British imitations of 
these pieces are so rude that at first sight no 
resemblance between the original and tho 
copy can be detected. The barbarous 
artists, unable to copy tho head, have repre- 
sented it by only a few lines and dots, and 
have at last confined their attempts at copy- 
ing to the hair and tho laurel wreath. On 
tho reverse, the chariot and charioteer have 
almost, or totally disappeared, and tho horse 
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is barely rec'Ojpus.iblc. At first the ]iritish 
fiuTt-ncy was entirely of sold, but a shoit time 
bi‘foro the Roman invasion, silver, copper, arnl 
tin coins were also issued. These began by 
being imitations of the gold coinage, but after- 
wards copied thi‘ silver and other inetil coins 
of (iaul. The Ihitish coins wereut first entirely 
without legend: but about the time of the 
Roman invasion names began to appear upon 
them. Some of these names are otherwise 
known to hisU)ry, as is, for example, Cuno- 
belinos, the Cymbelino of Shakespeare. Al- 
though Cmieir’s invasion did not immediately 
affect the poHtic.'d condition of the country, a 
tendency to imitate the Roman civilisation 
(which was beginning to take a tinu hold in 
Gaul) set in in Riitain, and of this there is 
abundant ovi»lence on the coins. The Jlace- 
doiiian typo gradually disjippears, and wo 
have designs copied from the contemporary 
Roman coinago. 

After the subjugation of South Britain by 
the Romans, the regular imperial series was 
substituted for the native currency, the British 
towns of mintage being Londiniuin and 
Cainulodunum {Colchester). The last Roman 
coins strut k in Britain were probably some 
which bear the name of Magnus Maximus tho 
usiirptu-. and which were apparently issued 
in A. 3). 1383. 

from this time forward a considerable 
interval occurs. Doiibtlwis, Roman coins 
were still current in Britain, though as time 
went on they must have diminished in 
numbers. Then came the rise of the Saxon 
currency. The tii-st coins issued by the 
Saxons 'seem to have been some small silver 
pieces usually called scrattas, weighing twenty 
gniins, and bearing generally no name, whose 
precise date, on this aci:ount, it would be 
very hard to dtdcrinine. Those of the sccattas 
which are probably the latest are some 
which have Runic letters, and which can bo 
dated in the middle of the seventh century. 
^Vhilc wo are speaking of these coins it is the 
proper place to notice a series of copper 
pieces, very like the sccattas in size and shape, 
which wore confined altogether to the king- 
dom of Northumbria, and which belong to a 
mthor later period than the scoattas, namely, 
to the eighth and part of the ninth centuries. 
They are called si yeas. 

Wo then come to the coin which long 
remained almost the solo money of the Eng- 
lish, with the insignificant exception of a few 
gold coins, which wcrcstruck from timetotime. 
This was the penny. It was copied from the 
silver denarius, which in the course of the 
eighth century, and under the Carlovingian 
dynasty had come to supplantthe gold currency 
of the Merovingian time. The penny, like the 
Carlovingian denarius, was nthin and flat silver 
coin, weighing some twenty to twenty-four 
grains ; the full weight being twenty-four, 
whence the twenty -four ggains which make up 
our pennyweight. The usual tj'pe of the penny 


showed on one side a rude head or bust, in- 
tended conventionally to represent that of 
the king, whose name was written round 
the head, while on the reverse, the piece 
showed some device, most frequently a form 
of cross : around this device was written the 
name of the inoneyor, i.c., the fabricatiir of the 
coin, and of the town in which the piece was 
made. The pennies begin with Olfa, King of 
:dercia (a.d. 75.3—794), and they continuo 
(with trifling exceptions) the sole English 
coins until the reign of Edward 1. (1272). 

The student must be placed upon his 
guard against confounding the actual 
denominations of coins with the denomina- 
tions of money of account. In early times 
calculations were constantly imide in money 
of account which was unrepresented by 
any coined pieces. This was a reminis- 
cence of the days when money was com- 
puted altogether by weight. In fact, it 
may bo siiid that the name of almost every 
coin which has ever existed hjis denominated 
a weight before it denominated a coined 
piece (c.Jm the Greek stater, the Jewish 
shekel, &c.). The Saxon money of account was 
of two kinds. One was derived from their 
weight system, which was a combination of 
the Roman and a non-Roman Tontonie 
system, and whoso chief denominations were 
the pound and the mark. The second money 
of account was simply taken from the Roman 
(or Byzantine) gold coin, the solidus, which 
in English was called the shiUiny. Wo fre- 
quently read of sums computed in pounds, 
marks, and shillings. Occasionally a solidus 
in gold was actimlly struck. The value of 
these moneys of account relative to the current 
coin has remained unaltered. The pound 
contiiincd twenty shillings, or 240 pence; the 
mark two-thirds of the pound, or ICO pence. 
The mark eventually fell out of use, leaving 
the three forms of money by which wo still 
compute — the pound (liber), the shilling 
(solidus), and the penny (denarius). I'rom. 
those Ljitin names come our symbols, £, s., d. 

The Nommn Conquest produced at first no 
material alteration in tho English coinage. 
The penny continued to be tho sole currency 
down to the reign of Edward I. The pennies 
of the first two Williams were as varied in 
their tj-pes as those of any previous monarch ; 
but after these reigns the tj’pes diminished 
rapidly in number, and from the time of 
Edward I. downwards, through many subse- 
quent reigns, this coin was made upon one 
uniform pattern, which showed on tho obverse 
a full face crowned, and on the reverse a long 
cross ; the whole displaying a distinctly 
architectural design. The yroat (first coined 
in the reign of Edward I.) was in type almost 
identical with the penny. Tho next important 
change was made by Eklward III., who intro- 
duceda goldcurrencyintoEngland. Foralong 
period in the Middle Ages — that is to say, from 
tho beginning of tho ninth century to the 
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middle of the thirteenth — the gold coins in 
use in Western Europe had been supplied by 
the Emperors of Byzantium, whence these 
pieces acquired the name of bezants. Florence 
and ^’enice, in the course of the thirteenth 
centurj*, instituted a gold currency of their 
own, and this example was speedily followed 
by other countries of Europe. Henry III. 
had made the experiment of a gold coinage 
by striking gold pennies worth thirty times 
as much as the silver coins ; but this was only 
an experiment. Edward III. introduced a 
regular gold currency, first of ^oHns (named 
after the gold coin of Florence), and after- 
wards of nobles, so called on account of the 
fineness of their mebtl. In value they were 
equal to eighty pence — i.c., to half a mark. 
The noble represented on one side the king in 
a ship (an allusion to the victory of Sluys), 
and on the other a highly ornamental cross. 
Half and quarter nobles were issued at the 
same time. The type was slightly altered by 
Edward IV., who replaced the reverse cross 
by a sun, and on the side of the ship placed a 
rose, from whence his pieces got the name of 
rose nobles. They were also called ryah 
(royals). Silver Iiaving declined in value 
in comparison to gold, the rose nobles were 
now worth ten shillings, and^to represent the 
older value of hitlf a mark a new piece was 
struck, Iiaving on one side tho figure of St. 
Slichael trampling upon Satan, and on the 
other a sliip bearing a cross. This coin was 
called the angel noble, or, more shortly, tho 
ar.gel ; its half was the angelet. 

Further changes of importance are to bo 
noted in the reign of Henry VII. In the 
gold currency, the pound sovereign was added 
to the pieces already in circulation. This 
coin, which was larger than any previously 
struck and current for twenty shillings, re- 
presented upon the obverse tho king en- 
throned, and on the other side the royal arms 
over a rose. Shillings wore now first struck, 
and the tj'pe of the groat was changed from 
a front to a side face. Henrj'VIII. struck 
some double - sovereigns, as well as half- 
sovereigns, and crowns, or quarter - sove- 
reigns, in gold, and he issued a new type of 
noble (not continued in subsequent reigns) 
called the george noble. It nearly resembled 
the angel, but displayed St. George in place 
of St. Michael on the obverse, lliis king is 
unfavourably distinguished as tho first who 
persistently debased tho coinage of this 
country. The debasement continued during 
the two following reigns ; but in the reign of 
Elizabeth the coinage was restored to its 
former purity. Edward VI. first struck the 
croicn and the half-crown in silver, as well as 
tho sixpence. In tho reign of Ma^ wo have 
sovereigns, rose nobles, angels, half-angels, 
half-crowns, shilling, groats, pence, and the 
divisions of the penny: but in tho reign of 
Elizabeth we find the highest complement in 
the number of its denominations which the 


English coinage ever attained. It now <(>n- 
si.sted of no less than twenty (U.-^tinct kinds of 
coin, viz., in gold, of the sovereign, halt-, 
quarter-, and half-tjuiirhu’-soveirign. ros«‘ 
noble or ryal, angel (now equal to a half- 
sovereign), angelet and quarter-angel, crown 
and half-crown ; in silver, of the crown, halt- 
crowq, shilling, sixpence, groat, half-groid, 
three-penny, and thivc-halfpenny pi«‘ces, 
the penny, the three farthings, the lialf- 
penny, and farthing. Queen Eliz;ibeth alsc 
struck coins for the use of the East Imlia 
Company, which may l>e reckoned the begin- 
ning of the English colonial coinage. In the 
reign of James I. there was no subsUintial 
alteration, though some of the above denomi- 
nations were changed, and some abandoned. 
The sovereign was now genenilly known as the 
broad, and this name was continued through 
the reign of Cluirles I. and through tho Com- 
monwealth. Charles I. struck some pieces of 
the value of three pounds, and subsequently, 
during the scarcity of gold which he expe- 
rienced dui-ing the Civil "War, he melted 
plate and coined it into silver pieces of the 
values of twenty and of ten shillings. 

From the accession of James 1. until the 
reign of Charles II., considerable fluctuations 
took place in tho value of gold, and therefore 
in the value of the chief gold coin. At one 
time the broad was worth as much as thirty 
shillings. In the reign of Charles II. it 
became fixed to tho somewhat arbitrary value 
of twenty-one shillings, and us the gold from 
which the money of this reign was iiuide 
came chiefly from tlio Guinea coast, the 
highest gold coins of this period acquired the 
name of guinea-pounds, or of guineas. Hence- 
forth, until nearly tho eml of the reign of 
George III., the guinea entirely replaced tho 
sovereign, and tho gold currency, from tho 
reign of Charles II. to George III., unifonnly 
consisted of pieces of five, two, one, and half 
guineas. In 1817 George III. reintroduced 
the sovereign, and tho guinea was abandoned. 
Copper coins were first made in 1672, and re- 
placed by bronze in 1861. £5 and £2 pieces, in 
gold, and a silver four-shilling piece wei*e added 
in 1887, when new designs were placed ou all 
the coins in honour of the queen’s jubilee. 

The coinage of Scotland began at a much 
later date than did that of England. With 
the exception of a few rude pennies, we 
have no Scottish money until the reign of 
David I., about the year 1124. The first 
coinage of Scotland followed as closely as 
possible the types of tho English money, 
consisting, like the English coinage, at first 
exclusively of pennies, and about the end of 
the thirteenth century (David II.) of the penny 
and tho groat. The noble was likewise intro- 
duced by Darid II., but not continued in 
subsequent reigns. But after her long struggle 
for independence had come to an end, Scot- 
land began to issue a series of now denomina- 
tions, which we will briefly mention in the 
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order in which they were introduced. Kobert 
II. coined gold pieces calle<l from their types. 
St. Aminw and Lion (having the shield of 
ScotLind upon one side), and equal rcspec- 
tivelv to a half and a qujirter of the noble. 
These two names and types were afterwards 
unit< d for one piece. James 1. struck a coin 
calleil '/nin/, and equal in value to half an 
Ent'lish noble. In the reign of James II.I . were 
issm d the first coins in base silver, or billon, 
and of a very low value, which went by the 
names of placks and half-plncks. Ihe Scot- 
tish coinage was now complet<’ly separated 
from the English, though some<if the nominal 
values were still retained. The actual values 
of the Scottish currency deterionited so 
nipidly that when, in the reign of James VI. 
(I.), the coinages of the two countries had to 
be brought into agreement, the Scottish 
shilling was found to be worth only one- 
twelfth of the English shilling. Therefore, 
when wo read of a certain number of shil- 
lings Scots, wo may pretty generally reduce 
thjit to the same number of pence in English 
reckoning. In the reign of James III. we 
notice the introduction of two new gold 
coins, the ri<lcr, which shows the king on 
horseback, and the tmicorn, on which that 
animal is holding a shield. Divisions of these 
pieces and of the St. Andrew wore struck. 
Two other gold cx)ins, not differing much 
from these in value, but different in type, 
belong to the reign of James V. — vii?., the 
ecu, or crown, ginng (as the name implies) 
the shield of Scotland on the obverse, and the 
bonnet piece, where the king's bust is repre- 
sented in a square cap. The same prince 
coined a billon piece, known ns the bawbee, 
a corruption from has pihe in Scottish Fi-cnch. 
In the reign of Mary we have a number of 
now coins, which by their names show an 
approach to the contcmponiry English coinage 
— viz., the ticfuty thiUiuy piece, the njal 
in gold, the testoon, equal in value to an 
English sixpence, and a billon piece billed 
hardhead. A separate Scottish coinage was 
continued in the reigns of James I. and 
Charles I., but the coins were more and more 
assimilated to the Engli.sh tv^pe. 

'The Irish coinage calls for little remark. 
The Danish kings of Ireland in the tenth and 
eleventh century struck pennies, some of which 
bear the names of known kings. The first 
coins struck after the Anglo-Norman Conquest 
were issued by John while still a prince, and 
governor of Ireland. Henceforward the Irish 
coinage follows that of England, wdth theso 
differences — that it contains no gold coinage, 
nor the higher denominations of silver, and is 
generally of a more alloyed metal. The harp 
for Ireland and the three crowns are the most 
distinctive types. The principal Anglo- 
Irish mint places were Dublin and Water- 
ford. Edward struck a considerable Irish 
currency, and at \'arious mints, Dublin, Cork, 
Drogheda, Limerick, Trim, Waterford, and 


Wcxfoi-*!. During the period that James II. 
remained in Ireland, after his flight from 
London, he issued a coinage of bronze, 
generally called gun-money, which assunied 
the denomination of coins of corresponding 
size and tvpe in silver. On the accession of 
William and Mary this coinage foil to its 
metal value, that is to say, a nominal aailue 
of £22,500 was bought Ixick for £640. 

The Rev. R. Rudiug. .tunals of th*- CoinoQe of 
JJnijIand; Ed. Huwkms, The Silver Coins of 
E'liytand ; J. Evous, The Coinage oj the .dncwnt 
Bnfoiis ; Dirks, Lrs et Irs ; 

R. W, Cochniu Patrick, Record* of Ihe Coinage of 
Scotland ; J. Liud&iy, Tlie Coinoflo of the Jin), 
tarchy; id., fhc Coinogc o^ Scotland; id.. The 
Coinage of Ireland ; Aqaila omith, Irish Coins of 
Edirard J 1'.; C. F. Keary, The Coinn^e o/ H'cslcra 
Etivoiie from Uonorins to ChnWemaanc. 

[C. F. K.] 

Coke, Edward (5. 1552, d. 1634), 
Chief Justice of England, was liorn at 
Mileham, in Norfolk. After Iwiving Cam- 
bridge, ho became a member of the Inner 
Temple, and was called to the hir early in 
1578, when his extraordinary ability speedily 
became manifest. Appointed Recorder of 
Norwich, 1586, ho fulfilled the duties of his 
office with such acuteness that, in 1592, ho 
was made Recorder of London, and in the 
same year Solicitor-General. As Speaker of 
the House of Commons, in 1593, he distin- 
guished himself by the flowery nature of his 
addresses to Elizabeth, and a few months 
later became Attorney-General, in which 
capacity he conducted the prosecution, for tho 
crown, of the Earls of Southampton and 
Essex (1601). In 1603, Coke, who had re- 
ceived the honour of knighthood from James I., 
was tho crown prosecutor at the trial of Sir 
Walter Raleigh, on which occasion ho displayed 
unfeeling harshness and nirogance. Three 
years later Sir Edward Coke was engaged to 
prosecute the conspirators in the Gunpowder 
Plot, and displayed great ability in his 
management of the case. Shortly afterwards 
ho became Chief Justice of the Common Picas, 
and, in 1613, was transferred to the King]s 
Bench and made a Privy Councillor. His 
enemies were, however, many and powerful ; 
X^rd Chancellor Ellesmere, Buckingham, 
and Sir Francis Bacon were his implacable 
foes, and in 1616 Coke refused to assist 
the court by giving judgrrient for the 
king in the case of Commendams, and thus 
gave them an opportunity to procure his 
downfall. The Chief Justice was removed 
from his office on tho charge that in his re- 
ports of decided cases ho had introduced 
several things in derogation of the royal 
prero^tivo. The enmity of Bacon con- 
tinuea, but Coke, by the alliance of his 
daughter with a brother of Buckingham, 
regained some small share of the royal favour, 
and was subseqxiently one of the managers of 
Bacon’s impeachment. In 1621 he entered 
Parliament, where ho speedily drew upon 
himself tiie hostility of the court hy his 
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opposition to monopolies, and by his deter- 
mined assertion of the power of Parliament 
At the end of the year he was imprisoned in 
the Tower, but was released after a few 
months, and continued to take an active part 
in Parliamentary affairs, whilst, in 16*28, he 
originated and carried the Petition of Right 
(q.v.). Sir Edward Coke’s reputation as a 
lawyer and as a judge was unequalled in 
his age. As the author of the celebnited 
Keporta, 1600 — 1015, and the Commentarif 
upon LUihiou, 16*28, he is still a writer of the 
greatest imiKulance to those who would know 
anylliing of the history of English law and 
practice. [F. JS. P.] 

Coke, RoGEit, was the author of a work 
called iJttection of the State of Etigland during 
the Four Last Iteigns, Lond., 1697, which is of 
some historical value. 

Coke, William, in 1552, was made a 
judge of the Common Plerts. He is said to 
have been one of the witnesses to the will of 
Edward VI., altering the succession in favour 
of Lady Jane Grey ; but there is some doubt 
as to whether he actually signed the document. 
He died 1558. 

Colchester, generally identified with 
the Roman Camulodunum, was one of the most 
important Roman stations in England. Im- 
mense quantitie.s of Roman relics have been 
found here. It was an important centre under 
the kings of the West Saxon line, and was 
strongly fortified by Edward the Elder. It 
appears in Domesday as a place of con.sider- 
able imjiortance. In 1218 it was tJiken by 
Louis of France. The towm enjoyed con- 
siderable trade all through the Middle 
Ages. During the Great Rebellion it was 
captured by the Royalists under Lord Goring 
in 1648. Fairfax besieged it for eleven 
weeks, and finally took it. The abbey was a 
Benedictine foundation, instituted in the 
reign of Henry I., and suppressed in 15.^. 
The town returned two members to Parlia- 
ment from 23rd Edward I. to 1885, when the 
number was reduced to one. It received a 
chartCT from lUchard I. in 1089. 

Colchester, Charles Abbot, Lord (5. 
1757, d. 1829), was educated at Westminster, 
and Christ Church, Oxford, and attained 
much practice at the bar. He entered 
Parliament in 1796, and strongly supported 
the Seditious Meetings Bill. In 1801 he 
was appointed Chief ^cretary for Ireland. 
In 1802 he became Speaker of the House 
of Commons, in which capacity he .gave 
a casting vote against Ijord Melville in 180o. 
He strongly opposed the Catholic Relief Bill,, 
effected several important improvements in 
the mode of managing business in the 
House, resigned his seat in 1817, and was 
raised to the Peerage. 

Colot, JoHK (5. 1466, d. 1519), Dean of 
St. Paul’s, was the son of Sir Henry Colet, 


and was educated at Magdalen College, 
Oxford. About 1403 he went to the Conti- 
nent, and studied Greek in Itdy and Pari:', 
making the acquaiiibiuce of Erasmus and other 
scholars. Returning in he lecture<l 

at Oxford on Divinity and tJreek. In 1505 
he was made Prebendary and Dean of St. 
Paul’s. Between 1508 and 1512 he founded 
and endowed St. Paid’s School, (.’olct was 
one of the most effective of tlie U'acher.s of 
the ‘‘New Learning” in England in the 
eiirly i>art of the sixteenth century, and one 
of the most earnest of the knot of churehinen 
who aimed at the reformation and purificiition 
of the Church of England without actually 
separating from Rome. 

P. Seeboliu), The O.fovd Reformerr. 

Coleman, EnwMni) {d. 1678), was secretary 
to the Duchess of York. He was a Roman 
Catholic, a convert from Protestantism, and a 
busy intriguer, who corresponded secretly 
with the French court. He was one of the 
first accused by Titus Oates of complicity in 
the Popish Plot. His papers wore seized, 
and he wjis arrested. In his possession were 
found lettei'S addressed to Pore Chaise, 
Louis XIV.’s confessor, in which he asked for 
monoy to be employed in giving “ the gi-catost 
blow to the Protestiint religion it has received 
since its birth,” together with other expres- 
sions of a similar character. These wore con- 
sidered to be conclusive proofs of his guilt. 
On his trial Oates and Bedloo bore witness 
against him, and he was executed. 

Colepepper, Joiix, liOun {d. 1660), after 
having spent many years abroad in foreign 
service, returned to England, and was elected 
to the Long Parliament, whore he distin- 
guished himself by his rigorous opposition to 
monopolies. In 1642 the king made him 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and ho acquired 
great influence in the royal councils. On the 
outbreak of the Civil War he joined the king, 
was made Master of the Rolls in 1643, and a 
peer in 1644. He accompanied Prince Charles 
to Holland, where he remained till the Resto- 
ration, when he was reinstated as Master of 
the Rolls, but died very soon afterwards. 

Clarcndou, Hist, of (ho Hcbolh’on. 

Colleg6, Stephen (d. 1681), known as 
“ the Protestant joiner,” was a citizen of 
London, celebrated in Charles II. ’s reign 
for his intemperate zeal agfiiinst tho Koiimn 
Catholics. In 1681 he was sent to Oxford 
by Shaftesbury to watch the proceedings of 
tho court party during tho session of Parlia- 
ment. While at college there, he distinguished 
himself by inventing a “ Protestant flail ” for 
beating out the brains of Papists, and by 
writing coarse rhymes against tho king. He 
was indicted in London on a charge of high 
treason, but the bill was thrown out by the 
grand jury. Subsequently ho was tried in 
Oxford, found g^uilty of a conspiracy to seize 
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tlu- kiiiiT, <m the evidence of Dugdale and 
other iiifonueiji, ;iud executed. 

Collier, .Tehkmy {b. I6o0, <1. 1726), was 
rector of Amjiton, in Suffolk, anil in 1685 was 
apiwinted Iccturi-r at Ciniy’s Inn. He was a 
zealous jvirtisjin of the Stuart.s, and was 
committed to Nowj^mte f*)r writing against 
William II I. : he was, however, released with- 
out trial. Hut having granted absolution to 
the jirlsoners executed for the Assassin.ation 
Plot (([.v.'l, ho was obliged toleave the country. 
Keturning to liOiidon, he wrote several works. 
In 1698 he [)roduced liisS/for/ i'iew of the Im- 
inorahiii uud rrofunetuns of the Eugtish Utoge, 
in which he utUcked Drydcn and other 
dramatists of the day. The book was widely 
read, and had considenible effect in bringing 
about the gnidual reformation of the stage. 
Collier also ])roduced, among other works, an 
Ecclesitistieiil History of (Jrtut liritaiu, which 
involved him in a controversy with Burnet. 

Collingwood, CrTUMKRT, Ta)i{i) [b. 1750, 
rf. 1810), was bom at Newcnstle-on-Tyne, and 
was very early sent to sea. In 1774 he 
served under Adminil Graves in Ameria*, 
and led a party of seamen at Hunker Hill. 
In 1776 he proceeded to the West Indies, 
where his pioinotion was nipid, as he stepped 
into each jdace vacated by Xelson. and in 
1780 he accompanied Nelson in the expedition 
against San Juan, where his strong constitu- 
tion stood him in good stead among the 
jK'stilential marshes. During the throe next 
yeai-s he did gooil service in the capture of 
French merchantmen, and on i>caco being 
concluded in 1783, rejoined Nelson in the 
Westindies. In 1786 ho returned to England, 
but did not long remain idle ; and on the Ist 
of June, 1793, he greatly distinguished him- 
self, though his services were passed over by 
Lord Howe. In command of the Excellent^ he 
was present at the battle of St. Vincent, and 
took moix* than his share of the hard fighting. 
After this he was employed in blockading tho 
enemy’s ports, but managed to obtain a short 
holiday in 1798. The next year he was 
made a rear-admiral, and was appointed to 
serve in the Channel fleet under Ix>rd Brid- 
port, by whom he was shortly afterwards 
despatched with reinforcements to Lord Keith 
in tho Meditei-ranean. In May, 1802, he 
obtained a year's quiet enjoyment with his 
family, and was then sent off to join Admiral 
Cornwallis off Brest. In 1804 he was engaged 
in the blockade of Cadiz, until the union of 
the French and Spanish fleets compelled him 
to retire. But he soon resunu'd his position, 
and only left it to join Nelson’s fleet in its 
pursuit of Villcneuve. Ip command of the 
Jtoyal Sovereign he was second in command 
to Nelson at Trafalgar, and. leading one divi- 
sion of the fleet, was the first to engage tho 
enemy. On Nelson’s death the command 
devolved on Collingwood, who has now been 
acquitted of any blame for not lutving saved 


more of the enemj'^s ships after the battle- 
He was at once raised to the peerago with a 
life pension of £2,000 per annum. He 
continued actively employed in annoymg the 
French coast, anii guarding the relations of 
England with the countries bordering on the 
ileditcmmcan. So unremitting were his 
exertions, thiit they produced a disciise which 
finally, on March io, 1810, killed him almost 
at his post, and before he could reach Eng- 
land. He was of all the able capbuns of his 
day second only to Nelson, nor was he less 
beloved by his men for his gentle considera- 
tion and his daring courage. 

Collm^’ood’s Life : James, Narnl Ifisf. 

[W. R. S.] 

Colonies, The, may be ssiid to date 
from the titne of the enterprising navigators 
of Queen Elizabeth’s reign — such as Gilbert 
and Raleigh (q.v.), by whom the infant 
colony of Virginia was first planted,- in 
1 , 587 — but it was not until the persecutions 
of James I. and Charles I. drove many 
Puribins to seek an asylum in New Enghmd 
that colonisation became at all general 
amongst Englishmen. Henceforward the 
colonies on tho Athjntic seaboard of North 
America increased rapidly, absorbing tho 
settlements of other nations, such as tho 
Dutch on the Hudson, tho Swedes on tho 
Delaware, and, finally, tho Fixmch on tho 
Slississippi. [Colonies, The Ameuicax.] 
^\^^en these colonies seceded from England 
in 1783, a new area for colonisation in tem- 
perate ^limates had already been opened up 
by the discover)' of AuslrnHu, [Avstralia.] 
The town of Sydney was founded in 1787, 
and the progress of the various settlements of 
the Australasian group has been continuous 
since that time. Another group of colonics 
are those which have been acquired by con- 
quest from other powers, chiefly Franco, 
SiMiin, and Holland. Of these the most im- 
portant is Canada (q.v.), conquered in the 
Seven Years’ War (1757 — 63), and the islands 
of tho "West Indies, many of w'hich were 
acquired in tho same war, and the Capo of 
Good Hope, taken in the war of the French 
Revolution (1793 — 1816). Tho term Colony is 
used somewhat loosely to include tho various 
dependencies (whether true colonial settle- 
ments or not) administered by tho department 
of the Secretary of State for tho Colonies. 
They may be classed roughly as : — 

(1) Agricultural colonies, whore cultivation 
of the soil and sheep-farming is tho chief 
source of wealth — such as the Australian 
colonics and those of British North America. 

. (2) Plantation colonies, “ where the main 

object of those who go to them is to plant 
and rear certain vegetable productions which 
abound in hot climates only, and which are 
of great value in European markets” — such 
as Ceylon, the West Indian colonies, and 
Mauritius. 
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(3) Trading colonies — such as Singapore. 

(4) Naval or inilitjiry stations, such as Malta 
or Gibraltar, which are considered colonics. 

The chiss of penal colonies which existed 
at an early period no longer reinain.s. 

Colonies may be subjected to a further 
di\nsion, according to the means by which 
they were acquired : — 

( 1 ) Colonies obtai ned by conquest or cession , 
legislation for which is absolutely vested in 
the crown, until a representative assembly 
has once been granted, in which case the 
crown ciinnot legisLite further, though the 
colony is still subject to the Imperial Parlia- 
ment. The Liw in conquered or ceded 
colonies remains as it was, unless altered by 
the sovereign in council. 

(2) Settled colonics, a(u|uired by occupation 
when uninhabited- Although such colonies 
become the property of the crown, the crown 
has no power of legislation by virtue of its 
prcrogitive, but can only act by orders in 
council. It must 1)0 remembered that a 
ceded colony is not bound by Acts of Parlia- 
ment mssed before its cession ; nor is the colony 
bound by Acts made after its acquisition, 
unless the Act is intended to embrace all 
British colonies, or the colony is specially 
named. 

British colonies are otlicially dmded into 
three classes : — 

(1) Crotf/i colonies are ceded or conquered 
colonies, where the crown has the entire 
control of legisbition and of the officials. 

(2) Colotiies u'idi representative institntionSy 
hnt without responsible government^ where 
the crown retains only a veto on legislation. 

(3) Colonies having both representative \n~ 
stitutions and responsible government. Such 
institutions and government were introduced 
first into Canada in the year 1847, owing 
to Lord Durham’s report. “ In colonies 
wdth responsible government, the control 
of all public /departments is practically 
placed in the h/mds of persons command- 
ing the confidence of the legislature ; and the 
ministers are responsible to the legis- 
lature, as in England. The Home Govern- 
ment has in such cases no control whatever 
over any official except the governor, though 
the crown retains a veto on legislation. By 
the adoption of the principle of re- 
sponsible government,” says Sir T. Erskine 
May, ** a colonial constitution has become the 
very image and reflection of Parliamentary 
government in England. The governor — 
like the sovereign, whom he represents — 
holds himself aloof from and superior to 
parties, and governs through constitutional 
advisers who have acquired an ascendency 
in the le^lature.” The English constitution, 
in fact, 19 generally the tj'pe of the colonial 
governments, which have a governor acting 
as viceroy of the crown, an Upper Chamber 
either appointed by the governor or elected 
by a limit^ suffrage, and a Lower Chamber, 


corresponding to the Housf of Cominons, an«l 
like it retaining the exclusive privib-gc* of 
originating money bills. The tran.->action.< t)f 
sueh colonie.s with the Home Government ai<< 
ehietly confined to foreign and commercial 
atfaij-s. The fonner are iimniiged by the 
Colonial Office ; while for the latter j)ui'i) 0 >e 
the various colonies have eommi^sionel>i in 
London called Crown Agents or Agents- 
Geneml. The colonies administer justice l>v 
their own courts of l/iw, Init an appeal lies 
ft'om all colonial suj)reme courts, except those 
of Canatla, to the Judicial Committee of tin* 
Piivy Coiuicil. 

R. M. Alartiu, Jiyitish Colonies; Creasy, 
Constit. of Jtritannic J'lajarc; Sir E. May, CojL't. 
Uiet.; Merivale, Colonisation ; Sir G. C. Lewis, 
Gort. of Dependencies; A. Todd, Pari. Oort, in 
Rritisli Colonies; Dilke, Peoblems of Greater 
Britain; Lucas, Histoi-ical G^ograidij/ of the 
British Colonies (in projfress). See also the 
articles oa the various eolouies. 

Colonies, The African. [South Afkioa.] 

Colonies, The American, were for the 
most part founded in the seventeenth cen- 
tury. Tlie North American continent was 
first discovered in 1497 by John Cabot, to 
whom a patent was granted by King 
Henrj' VII. ; but the first attempts at coloni- 
sation were made by the Spaniards in lo21 
and onwards, on the coast of Florida, whither 
the French followed them in 1562. The 
French also soon after 1535 began to make 
settlements in the North, over Canada, Cai>e 
Breton, and Nova Scotia, then ciillcd Acadia. 
Nova Scotia was seized by England in the 
V'ar of the Spanish Succession (1701 — 1713), 
and Canada in the Seven Yeai-s’ War (1757 — 
1763). [Canada.] The first abortive attempt 
at Enghsh colonisJition was made in 1578 by 
Frobisher; then followed two by SirHumplirey 
Gilbert (1579and 1583), and two bySirAVulter 
Paleigh, the first of which, in what is now 
North Carolina, was for a little wliilo success- 
fuL At length, in 1607, the London Com- 
pany despatched an expedition which effected 
the first permanent English settlement in 
North America on the James River in Virginia- 

The thirteen colonies which afterwaids 
formed the United States are usually divided 
into three groups — those of Virginia,. New 
York, and New England. 

(1) The Virginia group. J'irginia, a name 
given by Raleigh to one of his unsuc- 
cessful attempts at colonisation in honour 
of Queen Elizabeth, at first had a very strug- 
gling existence. It was kept alive chiefly by 
the exertions of a hardy adventurer, John 
Smith,* who explored the country', and made 
friends with the Indian chief Powhatan, the 
theme, with his daughter Pocahontas, of some 
romantic stories. Freshimmigrantssoon began 
to strengthen the colony ; it grew rich by tho 
sale of tobacco, andin 1819 , thoVirginian Houw 

Advmtiires ond I>i*cour«* of Coi>Jain John 
Smith, by John Ashton- 
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of IUjr>res?es assembled for the first time. The 
next few years witmssed some dangerous 
struggles witli the Iinlians, in which the 
colony suft'cTcd greatly until the submission 
of the -Salvage's in 104G. which was confirmed 
bv a great treaty at Albany in 1G84. In 
1021 James I. dissolved the Ivondon Company, 
and Virginia beeamo a crown colony ; but 
soon aft«-rwards the* valuable monopoly of the 
import of tobacco to England was secured to 
Virginia and the Somers Islands by proclama- 
tion. Its position under the Commonwealth 
was one of pnictieal indepcnd«-nee. Fortune 
ehauged, however, with the Hestointion, when 
( harles II. restricted the commerce of the 
colonv by Navigation Acts, while the Assembly, 
which was extremely Royalist, persecuted 
Nonconformists and limited the suffnigo. 
Finally the whole of Virginia was handed over 
for thirty-one years to Ix)rd Colcpepper and 
liord Arlington. From these causes sprang 
a rebellion, known from its leader as “ Bacon’s 
Rebellion,” in lti7 ), which was crushed two 
years lat«‘r by Sir George Berkeley. Lord 
Colepeppor was made governor for life, and 
the position of the colonists during the 
remainder of the Stuart j)criod was dis- 
astrous. After the Revolution, however, 
Virginia recovered lier prosperity, and the 
sepanite history of the colony consists 
chiefly in a series of disputes between the 
governors and the assemblies. J/ar//- 
larul, named after (iuecn Henrietta Maria, 
Wits originally part of Virginia, but was 
made into a sejwiratc colony by charter 
in 1632, when it became the property of 
a Catholic, Ix>rd Baltimore, under a most 
libcnil constitution, equidity being conceded 
to all ('hvistian creeds. Its condition was 
one of great prosperity until Claybomc, 
a man of republican sympathies, opposed tho 
authority of Ixird Baltimore, and throw the 
colony into confusion, which lasted for ten 
vwirs until 1660. Under William and Marv, 
the colony pas.scd into tho hands of the 
crown, and Roman Catholicism beeamo 
illegal; hut in 1716 it was restored to tho 
descendants of its founder, now become Pro- 
testants. The Carolina^ were so callc^d in the 
first instance by the French settlers in honour 
of Charles IX. of France, and North Carolina 
was the scene of most of Raleigh’s attempts 
at colonisation, being then part of Virginia. 
The name was given to them afresh by 
Charles II., in whose reign it was granted by 
charter to propriebiries, and a constitution 
known as the “ Giand Model,” prepared for 
it by Locke and Shaftesbury. It was, how- 
ever, found unworkable ; the colonists took 
matters into their own hands, divided them- 
selves into two governments, began to import 
negro slaves, and to treat the Indian tribes 
with great brutality. Finally, in 1729 tho 
proprietors sold their rights to the crown. 
Georgia^ originally part of Carolina, was 
founded by Colonel Oglethorpe, with some 


goveniinent assistance, as a refuge for insol- 
vent debtors and persecuted Dissenters whom 
he rescued from English pri.sons. Its 
religious ideas were strongly influenced by 
the advent of some Moi-avian settlors, and hy 
the visits of the two Wesleys and AVhitfield. 
In 1739 Oglethorpe invaded the Spanish 
colony of Florida without success, and tho 
counter attack also failed. Slavery was in- 
troduced into tho colony about 1750, and two 
years later it was annexed to tho crown. 

(2) Th(* New York gi-oup. Of these 
York and New Jersey have a comjnon history. 
They were in the first instance Dutch 
colonies. Delaware Bay was discovered by 
Henrv Hudson in 1609, and a settlement 
made at Albany in 1615. Soon Now Am- 
sterdam, at first a tinding station, beeamo a 
permanent town, and the island of ilanhattan 
was bought from the Indians. After a 
struggle for existence with the English 
eolonie.s, with the Indians, who nearly 
destroyed them, and with tho Swedes, whoso 
settlement, “New Sweden,” was annexed in 
1655, the state and city of New Amsterdam 
became very prosperous. In 1664, however, 
the country was granted by Charles II. to 
James, Duke of York ; it surrendered to Sir 
Robert Holmes without a struggle : Now 
Amsterdam became New York, and tho dis- 
trict between tho Hudson and Delaware 
New Jersey. For a few years tho Dutch 
recovered it again, hut it was finally ceiled 
to England in 1674. James II. united New 
York and Now England under tho governor- 
ship of Sir E. Andrews, but at tho Revolution 
he was driven out, and the connection dis- 
solved. The rights of the proprietors in 
New Jersey were bought by tho Quakers in 
1682, but surrendered to tho crown in 1702. 
Peniisyhanin, a district originally occupied 
by the settlement of New Sweden, was jUso 
purchased from Charles II. by William Penn 
in 1682, when its capital, lihiladolphia, was 
founded, and a treaty concluded with tho 
Indian tribes. Soon afterwards a boundary 
dispute arose with JInrj-land, which ter- 
minated in the cession, in 1701, to Penn of tho 
tract on tho south of tho Delaware, which was 
known ns the Delaware Territory, and which 
was attached to Pennsylvania, though with a 
separate legislature, till 1776, when Delaware 
declared itself an independent State. After 
the English Revolution Penn’s proprieUiry 
rights were confiscated. 

(3) The New Enghmd group. This was so 
named by John Smith, who made one of tho two 
early and unsuccessful attempts to found a 
settlement there. In 1620, however, some 
PuritanNonconformists,knowna8the“Pilgrim 
Fathers,” sailed from England in the 

and, landing in PljTnoutii Bay, effected a per- 
manent occupation. Their relations with the 
Indians were on the whole friendly, and fresh 
settlements were made, viz., 2{eio IlampshirB 
(1622), MaBsachusetta in 1628, Rhode laland 
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by Roger (1631), and Connecticut 

colonised from Massachusetts from 1633 and 
onwards. This last settlement involved the 
New Englanders in two Indian wars, which 
resulted in the defeat of the Pequod and 
Nan-agsmsett ti'ibes. The northem colonies 
were subjected by Chiirles I. to severe 
restrictions, but in 1643 formed themselves 
into a federation known as 2'Atf UnxUd 
Colonics of Xew England^ wliich proved 
the germ of the present United Shites. 
Massachusetts soon proved itself the most 
powerful of the four colonies, and in 1676 
crushed tho Indians in a great war called, 
after the chief of the Wampanougs, “ King 
Philip’s War.” Kow England was severely 
oppressed after the Restoration b}' Andros 
and other governors ; Massachusetts forfeited 
her charter in 1684, but with tho Revolution 
better times came. In 1690 the Massa- 
chusetts government iustig’ated a war for 
' the conquest of Canada, which lasted with a 
long interval after tho Peace of Utrecht (q.v.) 
down to the close of “ King George’s War,” 
i.e., the War of tho Austrian Succession. 
Such was the origin of tho thirteen American 
colonies, of which it may be said that the 
southern, where sLive-bibour w'us universal 
with tho exception of Georgia, were in the 
main aristocratic, and tho northem sectarian 
and domocmtic. Their constitutions varied 
considerably, but as a rule they consisted of 
a house of assembly elscted by the burgesses, 
or freemen, reinforce-i fretjuently by nominees 
of the proprietaries, a council nominated, as 
a rule, by the governor, but in Massachusetts 
by the freemen, and a governor appointed in 
crown colonics by the king and proprietors, 
in the others by the council. 

Before the commencement of the Seven 
Years’ War in Europe, a border w'arfare 
known as the “French and Indian War” 
broke out in America, during which occum'd 
the occupation of the Ohio valley by the 
French, who built there Fort Duquesne, and 
the defeat of General Braddock and George 
Washington when they advanced against it, 
1765. War was not formally declared until 
1756, when the newly-built Fort William 
Henry was taken by the enemy. Towards 
tho end of the war, however, fortune 
changed, and tho great success of Wolfe in 
Canada was anticipated by the capture of 
Fort Duquesne (subsequently re-named Pitts- 
burg) in 1758 by General Forbes supported 
by Washington. After the Peace of Paris 
(1763), tho Virginians defeated the Ottawas 
and their allies in the last CTeat war waged 
by the colonists against the Indians. 

It is impossible here to do more than just 
hint at tho events which from that date tended 
to embitter the relations between the colonies 
and England. There were, in the first place, 
tho Navigation Laws (1657 — 1660), by which 
the colonics were prohibited from procur- 
ing a large number of articles except from 


England and, after the Treaty of I’tivclit, 
from Spain, and Laid duties on the o.xpert of 
articles fi-om colony to colony. These laws 
were largely evaded by smuggling, and in 
consequence Grenville in 1764 enforced them 
with great severity, and by a licccnnc ^ict 
laid heavy duties on variovis imports, includ- 
ing wines. The Stamp Act (176o) followed, 
which imposed duties nmgiug from to 
£10 on printed publications, but it w.as 
received with such outcry and riots all over 
America, that it had to be repealed in the 
following year, while a Eeclaratocg Act at 
the same time insisted on tho d«;pendence of 
the colonies on the king and Parliament of 
Great Brititin. This conciliatory policy did 
not continue long. In the ssiine year the 
New York Assembly was suspended for 
refusing to supi)ly stores to the royal troops 
in obedience to the Quartering Act, and 
Charles Towmshend’s fatal Jicvenue Act, im- 
posing import duties on paper, glass, tea, and 

other aiticlcs followed in tho next year. 

% 

War was from that moment inevitable ; tho 
^Massachusetts Assembly was dissolved in 1768 
for refusing to rescind a letter of protest, and 
there was a collision between the citizens of 
Boston and tb') British troops, known as the 
“ Boston ilasoaere,” in 1770. Lord North’s 
Tea Act (1 770), which removed tho re- 
strictions e.xcept that on tea, postponed tho 
war for awhile, but tho rejection of Dunning’s 
petition for the removal of Hutchinson from 
the governorship of Mas&ichusetts by the 
English government was followed, in conse- 
qticncc of the buiming of the tea ships in 
Boston harbour, by the Boston Tort Act, tho 
spark which set the incendiary forces of a 
century ablaze. [Boston Pout Act ; Amkui- 
CAN I.NDEl'ENDEXCE, WaU C? ; UmTED .STATES, 

Relations with.] 

Bancroft, Uist. of vlmerica ; J. Doyle, The £n<j- 
li$h in America; Hemiuf^, Knauiri; intj Colom'jia- 
tio« ,• Belknap, Hiat. of Sew Jiamjwhira ; ifaaaa- 
chuBcUe iftsterical Collectiona; Clarkson, JHcmoira 
Pnm; Stauboj^, Hist, oj £n'jfa»d : 
>XacauIay's Essay on, Chatham ; Ludlow, If'ar of 
.American Independence, [L. C. S.] 

Colonies, The Australian. [Austu.vlia.] 

ColnniBs., St. (5. 521, d. 597), was a 
native of Gartan, in Donegal; ho was tho 
son of Feidlhim and Ethno, both of Irish blood 
royal. Educated for the Church, he founded, 
in 545, the monastery of Dorry, and subse- 
quently established many churches in Ireland. 
The xdetory of tho heathen king, Brude 
MacDlaclcn, over the Scots of Dalriada, in 
660, led, three years later, to the mission of 
Columba, undertaken for tho purpose of con- 
verting tho Piets : though another account 
ascribes the departure of Columba from Ire- 
land to liis action in bringing about a battle 
between two Irish tribes. Columba landed in 
Iona 563, receiving tho grant of tho island 
from Conal, King of Dalriada, or, as some 
think, from Brude, the Pictish monarch ; here 
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he founded his church, which hociimc for 150 
years the national ('hurch of ScotUmd. Tlu‘ 
I'oluinhan church, always intimatcdy connected 
with the Church of Ireland, was in some points 
of doctrine and ceremonial opposed to that of 
Home, to which it owed no allegiance. [Chikch, 
Tiik Cki,tic.] After two years spent in the 
establishtncnt of his monastery, Columba, in 
505, went on a mission of conversion to the 
court of Ilrude, King of the I’icts, at Inver- 
jiess ; having won over the monarch to the new 
faith, he proeoedecl to eshiblish monasteries 
throughout the I’ietish territory. -j"*) he 
I'liused Aidan, King of Dalriada, to assert his 
position as a king, independent of the Irish 
Dalriads: the remaining years of his life were 
chi«-Hy spent in founding ehurches amongst 
the southern Piets. Shortly before his death, 
which took place in June, .597, ho revisited 
Ireland. The clouds of tradition and romance 
in which the facts of his life are enshrouded 
render it somewhat difficult to estim.ate his 
true charaetc-r : he is called by his biographer 
Adamnan a man of contnists, “ at once 
tender and irritable, laido and courteous, 
giatcftil and revengeful.” The verdict of 
3Ir. Skene may be quoted: — “ He was e\n- 
*lently a man of great force «)f character and 
tletormined zeal in ofYocting his purjwse, but 
he could not have been the object of such 
ten«ler love and implicit devotion from all who 
came under the sphere of his influence if the 
sofk'r and more amiable features pictured in 
the earlier descriptions of him had not pre- 
dominated.” In later yeai-s, part of his relics 
were removed to Kells, in Meath, and part by 
Kenneth MacAlpine to Uunkeld. 

Adamuaa, Life nf St. Columlia (Reeves’s ed., 

IW) ; Forbes, JfaJfiidnr of Scottish Saints; 

Skeue. 

Columbia, Biiitish,whs formerly part of 
the Hudson's Bay Territories. It rose into im- 
j)orbinco owing to the discovery of gold there 
(IS.'iS — 1861) and the consequent influx of 
settlers. It was created a crown colony in 
1858. In 1866 Vancouver’s Island and Uueen 
Charlotte’s Islands were incorporated with it, 
an(l in 1871 the whole district was formc(j 
into a jirovinco of Canada (q.v.). The 
government, which, like those of the other 
jtrovinces of the Dominion, is subject to the 
central authority ut Ottawa, consists of a 
lieutenant-governor and a legislitive assembly 
of thirty-eight members. 

Combermere, St.\i>letox Cotto.v, Ist 
Viscoi'.VT {b. 1773, fl. 1805), took part in the 
last Mysore War. He served with distinction 
through the Peninsular War, was commander 
of all the allied cavalry after 1810, and 
decided the fortune of the day at Salamanca 
by a grand cavalry charge. In 1814 he was 
for his services created Baron Combermere. 
In 1817 ho was made Governor of Jamaica. 
In 1825 he was appointed commander-in-cliief 
in India, and accomplished the reduction of 


Bhurtpore at the dose of the Burmese War. 
He was created Viscount Combermere of 
Bhurtpore. Feb., 1827. 

Commendams. On the vacancy of a 
benotice, it was sometimes customarj* to 
a.ssign it to the care of a bi.*^hop, to be held in 
co,niiicin/ntn until a proper person could be 
found on whom to bestow it. This system 
was employed for the purpose of evading the 
law agjiinst jiluralities, and was frequently 
abused. In 1616 occurred the famous Case of 
Voinuuinlauis, wlien an action was brought 
against Noile, Bishop of Lichfield, for holding 
a living, in comnundam, to which it was 
alleged he had been illegally presented by 
the king, whose genenil prerogative of grant- 
ing a commendam was disputed, nio case is 
famous for the subsemcney of the judges, 
wbo, having made some slight effort to resent 
the king’s attempt to obbiin a verdict favour- 
able to himself, subsequently sued for pardon 
on their knees. Sir Edward Coke’s opposition 
to James's unconstitutional act entailed bis 
dismissal shortly afterwards. 

Commendation. [Feudalism.] 

Commerce. The history of English 
commerce is iiaturjilly divided into two paits 
— the progress of navigation and the routes 
bikcn by tniders. But for the ssiko of con- 
venience and brevity they must bo taken 
together in the present article. 

The chief objects of mediieval maritime 
enterprise were the fisheries and the trade with 
the East. The former were principally in the 
hands of the Dutch and English ; the latter, 
as far as Europe was concerned, in those 
of the Venetians, Genoese, and Florentines. 
Fish was a far more important article of diet 
in the Middle Ages than it is now. It was 
prescribed during certain times of the year or 
week by religion, and it supplemented as well 
as varied the coarse salted food of our ances- 
tors in winter. The principal ports cngsiged 
in this trade were Yarmouth and tho neigh- 
bouring towns for hemngs, and Scarborough 
for cod. There wore also extensive silmon 
fisheries in the Thames, the Tweed, and the 
Severn, barrelled salmon being an important, 
though comixirativcly expensive, article of diet. 
In the e-arly part of the fifteenth centurj*, i.e.^ 
before 1436, Bristol mariners, by the use of the 
mariner’s compass, reached Iceland by the 
Irish Channel and Atlantic, and successfully 
competed with their Scarborough rivals. 
Bristol gained considerable opulence by this 
trade, and during this century became the 
second city of tho kingdom for opulence 
and numbers. Tho magnificent church of 
St.^ Mary Redcliffe was tho gift of a lich 
Bristol moix'hant in this century. 

The trade of Enijland during this period 
was very considerable, and was doubtlessly 
much assisted by our possessions in Fiance. 
The English claimed, by virtue of tho situation 
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of the port of Calais, to have the control of the 
narrow seas, and, as long as they held Nor- 
mandy and Guienne, with the siizei-ainty over 
Britanny, could regulate traffic along the coast 
from Flanders to Bayonne. Hence the effoils 
which the Lancastrian kings made for the 
maintenance of Henry V.’s conquests had a 
commercial as well as a military purpose. 
The Emperor Sigismund told Henry V. that 
Dover and Calais were the keys of the 
Channel, and should be kept as the special 
strength of England. The trade with the 
Baltic and the coasts of Scandinavia and 
Denmark was in the hands of the Hanse 
towns, which were closely connected with 
London, w’here a powerful corporation 
called the Alderman and lilcrchants of the 
Steel-yard, had important privileges from 
the thirteenth century till towards the close 
of the sixteenth, ^\^lcn the English occupa- 
tion of Normandy was gone, EnglLsh com- 
merce was seriously affected by the nutnei'ous 
corsairs which hid in the Breton ports, and, 
nfter the loss of Guienne, this part of 
France was similarly affected by the decline 
of trade with England, and vainly strove, by 
the revolt of 1453, to renew its old relations 
with the English crown and people. The 
commercial relations between England and 
Portugal were intimate. But after the war 
with France w'as practically over, and Louis XI. 
left no m^ns untried to conciliate Edward IV., 
the costing trade of England became again 
extensive and profitable, for we learn from a 
remarkable treatise of the time that the 
English mercantile marine had nearly all the 
carrying trade of the coast, while that of 
France was unimportant. The writer, a 
Frenchman, therefore recommends a stringent 
navigation law. 

In the fourteenth century the produce of 
the East was conveyed to Europe by three 
routes at least : two by land, a third 
mainly by sea. The two land routes started 
from Bagdad, one passing through Mesopo- 
tamia to Antioch, the other through the high- 
lands of Armenia to Trebizond. The third 
was to Aden, up the Red Sea, then by a short 
land journey to the Nile, and down the Nile 
to Cairo and Alexandria. This road ultimately 
superseded the others. Central Asia, owing 
to the gradual advance of tho Turk^ ana 
finally the conquest of Constantinople and 
tho fall of the Greek empire, became impass- 
able for commerce, and tho only road which 
remained open was through Egj’pt, whfere heavy 
tolls were exacted, though not so as to entirely 
spoil the trade. The goods brought from the 
East, chiefly spices, which were eagerly pur- 
chased by all who could afford them, were 
carried through Italy, across the Alps, and 
down the waterways of the Rhine, the Upper 
Danube, and their affluents, enriching the 
towns of Lower Germany and Flanders. It 
is possible that somo Eastern produce still 
found its way into Europe by Caspian, 


Astrachan, and Russia, and that tho early 
opulence of Novgorod was due to this com- 
merce. 

Meanwhile, the avenues of trade with tlio 
Ejist were being closed up. and the M'esti rn 
nations began to be alarmed at the risk of 
being excluded from the use of i)rodu(-ts 
which had become neccssiuics to many. 
Maritime enterprise had })ecn stimulated by 
the example of the rortugucse and theiV 
successful ex])loi-ations of tlie African coast. 
SimulUincously, Vasco da Gama, under the 
patronage of tho King of Poriugal. ami 
Columbus, under that of Ferdinand anti 
Isabella, strove to find a w’atorway to tho 
East, and so escape from the flow’ of bar- 
barism wliich had nearly destroyed comiuercn. 
At the close of the fifteenth century, Vasco 
da Gama achieved tho Cape passage; Colum- 
bus, the discovery of the New World. The 
Pope granted to Portugsil and Spain, in an ago 
when no one disputed his authority in the 
matter, tho dominion over tlieir discoveries, 
and exclusive privileges of tnuling thitlier. 
Tho restilt in tlie New’ World was the SiKinish 
conqtiest and tho establishment of Spani.sh 
monopolj’. In tho Eiist, factories were cs- 
toblishcd, especially on tho western side of 
Hindoston, which, after the union of tho 
crowns of Spain and Portugal, becaime also 
part of the vast Spanish empire. These 
discoveries w’ero made only just in time. 
In less than twenty yojirs after the voyages 
of Columbus and Da Gama, Selim I. concjuered 
Egypt, annihilated what little tnide was left 
by this route, and ruined the prosperity of 
the Italian and free German cities. 

The sea route was for a long time costly 
and unprofihible. It w’as protected by a 
monopoly — due to the papal grants. It was 
in tho hands of a small power, which, after a 
brief period of extraordinaiy activity, show’cd 
signs of eiirly decay. From these discoveries 
tho English were excluded, owiug, amongst 
other causes, to the timid avarice of Henry 
VII., to the i-espect .“still entertained for 
the Pope’s authority, and when that was 
discarded, to tho fear of the Si>anish pow'er. 
Hfence, in the middle of the sixteenth century 
an attempt was made to develop trade in 
another quarter. In tho year 1553 Sir Hugh 
Willoughby attempted a North-East passjige, 
with three ships. Two were driven into a 
desert harbour of Lapland, and the com- 
manders and crews frozen to death. 'J'ho 
third reaching Archangel, its commander had 
an interview with Ivan the Terrible, an»i ob- 
tained for his employers tho charter of the 
Russian Company, llie first map of Russia 
was published in 1560 by an agent of this 
company ; but for a long time tho opersitions 
of the company were trivial. Similar at- 
tempts were made to open ^ a tra<le with 
the Levant and Morocco. Ineso were dis- 
tinct advances, though as yet without de- 
cisive results. In the reign of Henry VI 11. 
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as we li'urn from ono of his statute's, regu- 

Liting the price of freights, and directing 
what should be the goods tniiisportcd to 
various countries — it appears that Mulagsi 
was th<“ furthest jtort to which at this time 
the English ship-master ventund. It is 
plain that England had fallen far hehind 
other nati»ins in the extent and activity of 
her mercantile marine. 

The resuscitation of English enterprise was 
due to Frobisher, Davis, and Drake, especially 
to the last. In l.>79 Elizabeth entered into an 
alliance oifensive ajnl defensive with Ilolhind. 
and thus informally declared war against 
Spain. Two years before this, Drake had 
set out on his ‘famous voyage. His distinct 
purpose was thi‘ plunder of Spanish commerce, 
and ho probably started with the queen’s 
concurrence, certainly with her connivance. 
In those days it was very dillicult to prevent 
private warfare, especially when the object of 
such warfare was opulent, and possessed of 
lucrative privileges, held under what had now 
become; a discreditt'd authority, and was 
wholly unable to defend those privileges by a 
blockade or a police of the seas. The prac- 
tical exclusion of all ships b»it those of ono 
nation from both ancient and now mar- 
kets explains, though it may not jvistifv, the 
huceaneeriiig exploits of Diiike and his 
followers. It was the only way intelligible 
to the wild spirit of the time of breaking in 
upon a monopoly, when England declared war 
against Spain and Spain had added the 
possessions of rortu^il to her own. Tho 
commereo and factories of the East beaimc 
lawful prize to the English and the Dutch. 
The latter were e;irly successful, ami estib- 
lished an Indian empire in the Archipelago. 
But the English built up their commerce 
with the East very slowly ; .and after many 
reverses, Elizjibeth granted charters, towards 
the conclusion of her reign, to tho Levant and 
East India Companies, and made considenihlo 
saerilices of revenue in order to foster their 
early efforts. 

When the rupture with Spain was im- 
minent, England began to plant colonies in 
North America. Kaleigh being the pioneer of 
those settlements. But they were pnictically 
private adventures. The .settlers found 
neither fertile localities abounding in mineral 
wealth nor opulent kingdoms, the plunder of 
which would enrich monarclis as well as 
soldiers of fortune, such as were Mexico and 
Peru. The settleni in the English plantations 
had to contest their occupation with vigorous, 
poor, and resolute sJivages, who had prob.ably 
dispossessed and annihilated a wealthier and 
more civilised race. The later settlers of 
New England planted themselves on sterile 
Lind, and in a climate of extremes. The 
struggle for existence, as we know, was 
severe, and a long time elapsed before these 
settlers could acquire a few comforts. They 
became; indeed, the nucleus of a vast empii-e, 


tho opulence and resources of which already 
are bevond parallel, and will ho beyond 
rivalry at no remote date. But for a long 
time they were weak and pi*oHtlcss to Eng- 

hind. T 1 - 

After many disappointments, the East India 

Companv began to prosper. During the 
reign of Charles II. its profits from trade 
were very large, and tho fortunes of inuiiy a 
noble and wealthv family were founded on 
East India stock and the sales of its imposts. 
Like every similar institution, in the extra- 
ordinary period of stock-excluinge and stock- 
jobbing activity, which became a frenzy ^from 
tho lievolution to the collapse of the bouth 
Sea Scheme, the East India Company had its 
rivals for privilege and monopoly. The 
Parliament had Uiken from the crow'ii tho 
right of giving patents for exclusive tnide, 
and had assumed tho power itself. ^1 he 
crown was not unwilling to tmnsfer tho 
odium of such giants from itself to tho 
Parliament, especially as tho companies were 
perfectly willing to assist the financial em- 
banassments of the government by loiins on 
favourable terms, or even by the handsel of 
large sums down in return for conces-sions. 
Nor is there any doubt that much of the 
corruption of Parliament was duo to votes 
bought by those who were eager to obtain 
the lucrative monopoly of a Parliament^y 
title. The habit of gambling in companies’ 
shares was greatly furthered by tho almost 
unlicensed practice of otfering lotteries on 
every conceivable subject. 

The theory of tho seventeenth and cighw 
tcenth centunos was that the development of 
commerce was of supremo importance to tho 
community, and that commerce was best 
secured by monopoly. But monopoly in the 
existing condition of commercial Europe was 
to bo secured only by war — an impixivoment, 
indeed, on tho old system of buccaneering, 
hut for a long time accompanied by it. James 
was too timid to make war on any pretext. 
Charles could not rely on his subjects, oven 
if he had possessed the means whereby to 
carry on a warlike policy. But Cromwell 
consulted the impulses of his age and race 
when he declaied war against Spain. He 
demanded trade with tho Spanish colonies, 
and religious freedom for English settlors in 
such colonies. His demands were refused, 
and ho seized Jamaica (intending to seize 
Cuba), in tho Antilles, and Dunkirk, on tho 
Flemish 'cewst. Ho intended to control the 
narrow seas, and to found an empire in tho 
West. Ho defeated the Dutch, humbled 
them and broke their prestige, and designed 
to ruin their trade by his Navigation Act. 
And had Cromwell lived to the natural 
span of human life, instead of dying in his 
litty-ninth year, ho could assuredly have 
founded an English empire in the Gulf states, 
and have expefled the Spaniards, nearly two 
centuries before Canning's famous boast was 
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uttered, ih;it he had called the New World 
into being in order to redress the balance of 
the Old. 

The commerce of England gi-ew rapidly 
during the first half of the eighteenth century. 
Wild speculation was checked by tho losses 
of the South Sea scheme, capital was accumu- 
hited, agriculture prospered, and the pacific 
policy of Walpole and Floury aided pro- 
gress. The Seven Years’ War, avowedly 
carried on by England in order to secure 
commerce by conquest, had, and continues to 
have, histing effects on mankind. It gsive 
India and North Americai to the English 
race and to English civilisation. But it also 
brought with it the refutation of the old 
commercial doctrine that war makes tmde 
and conquest secures trade. England sought 
to impose part of the charges of the war on 
the American colonies, and the War of Inde- 
pendence followed. The East India Company 
found that they could not live and pay 
dividends on trade, though they clung to their 
monopoly, and therefore they began to pay 
dividends out of tho tribute of conquered 
races. 

It was supposed that after the loss of the 
American colonics English commerce had 
sustained a fatal blow. The leading Ameri- 
cans of the Revolution thought so. The great 
majority of public men in England held the 
same opinion. But in a short time it was 
found that the United States were better 
customers than the Plantations were. Tho 
fact is, commerce, unless it be violently pre- 
vented from seelang its own career, has no 
preference beyond what is suggested by 
cheapness and convenience. Besides, the 
latter part of the eighteenth century was 
an ago of practical invention. Watt made 
the steam-engine a power. Tho invention 
of Arkwright increased the handiness of man 
ten or tw’cntyfold. There is a story that this 
nmn offered, if his patents were continued to 
him, to defray a moiety of the extraordinary 
charges of government in England. The 
sto^ is perhaps an exaggeration, but it has a 
basis of truth. It implies that the consuming 
power of mankind was enormously increased 
by invention, and that this consumption was 
supplied by the machinery of trade and 
commerce ; for it is manifest that Arkwright 
looked for his customers beyond tho wants of 
his own countr}'men. But even more impor- 
tant than invention was the great boon of 
commercial freedom granted in 1846. The 
advocates of Free Trade may regret that their 
views are not accepted by aU civilised nations. 
But they know that the members of every 
community wish to sell, and that, though the 
laws may limit their choice in buying, they 
must buy in order to sell. The effects of the 
commercial freedom which we have adopted 
are that we always buy in the cheapest 
market, not only by choice, but perforce, as 
those who restrain themselves have to give 


more and take Icsjj, and that the inercantilc 
marine of this country is of unexampled 
magnitude. 

^Ssmuto, Gfftn Dfi j>ti' Franca ; The l.ihfl cf 
EntjUgh Policy; D-bats licg Ih-iauUs 
Schunz, Enyligche Ilandelspolttik ; Miiejihersuii, 
Hi'afori/ 0/ Comiiurcc; Porter, Proqrcia of Ihc 
f^ation ; Cunniuelmin, Englifn Induginj rtiirf 
Com.nercc. j 

Commissaries, Tm: Coi kt or, for .Scot- 
land, was an ecclesiastical court created in 
1563, “to fill up the gap caused in the ad- 
ministration of civil justice “ by the abolition 
of tho Consistoiial Court. It dealt with 
divorce cases, sentences of excommunication, 
and other ecclesiastical matters. 

Commissions are instruments i^suing 
from tho crown, and dcUfgJiting authoritv to 
particular persons to perform ceriain aet.s. 
Thus, in military matters a commis.sion is, 
properly speaking, the document issued to 
every military officer, authorising him to 
perform duties on behalf of the state*. 
Commissions of nrran were royal warnints 
authorising barons and others to luise men 
for the purpose* of exercising anti training 
them in war. [Military Systkm.] Among 
tho permanent iiodies of commissioners, who 
perform regularly duties deloguted by tho 
crown, are the Commissioners in Lunacy, 
who are required to supervise tho care of 
lunatics, and the Justices on tho Commission 
of tho Peace. [Justices,] Jioyal Commissions 
are frequently issued to small bodies of 
persons — members of either House of Pailia- 
ment, and others — empowering them to 
inquire into tho opciation of laws, into 
alleged grievances, or social, economic, or 
educational matters ; generally wdth a ^^ew 
to future legislation. They are empowered to 
collect cridence, and to examine witnesses, 
though not on oath ; and their proceedings 
are recorded and usually published in tho 
form of a report. 

Commissioners, Royal, aro appointed 
by tho crown, on the address of the Ilouses 
of Parliament, to tho effect that tho judge 
who has tried any election petition has 
reported tho prevalence of corrupt practices. 
They inquire into the matter; and on their 
report tho action of Parliament in the way 
of diefranchiscincnt or prosecution is based. 
Such Commissions were established in 1853. 

Commibbee. [Parliament.] 

Common Jjands unenclosed and 
uncultivated spaces, not held in individual 
ownership, where tho neighbouring land- 
owners and tenants enjoy certain rights of 
pasturagcy of turbary, or cutting turf for 
fuel, and sometimes of estovers, or the liborty 
of taking wood for the furniture or uso of a 
house. These rights are, in all probability, 
of very ancient origin, and aro probably a 
survival of the old Germanic system of 
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common pastuniji*"* on the _/'o/A7rrH</, or public 
laiul. As, liowevt r. from the time of Alfred 
the folklamt h. ciime, for the most royal 

demesne, and lar^e estates were formed, the 
idea of individual ownership tended to sup- 
plant tint of common ownership. This 
chiiiiije w:ts completed by the feudal lawyers, 

\\ ho lield commons to be the wastes of 
manoi>. and minutely defined the rights of 
common pistnniije. It was either nppen(/aut , 
as belonging to the occupiers of anble land, 
or oppiofviia/it — I.C., fo»uided on a special 
gntut — or ht'ftiiisi' of vicinafff, or in pros.*. The 
< omnion lands b.-ing regarded as the property 
of the lord of the manor, he claimed the right 
of enclosure. This was resisted by the free- 
hold tenants, and the Slntnte of Merton 
(12;b>) allowed the owner to enclose or ap- 
prove against common of pasture, but only 
proviiled that he could show that there was 
left common snfHeieiit for such as were en- 
titled tlu’reto. When the customary right of 
copyhoUb-rs became recognised — i.c., about 
the' time of Henry IV.— they also claimed 
rights of [)astur:ige, and resisted enclo.surc-s. 
Tho inhabitants of villages, however, had not 
this privilege, and as late as 1603 the claim 
of tho j)eople of Sti.vwold, in Tancolnshiiv, to 
exorei.se rights of pasturage in tho wa.ste of 
tho manor was overthrown by tho courts of 
law. IT^ndev the Tudors the pnictice of en- 
closures. together with the still more oppres- 
sive plan of converting anible land into 
]»asturo-land, becjune a cn'ing evil. Bacon 
cominonted upon it in the Hintory of licnrtj 
VII. ; it was one of the causes of tho formidable 
insurrection in the eastern counties in 1549; 
and Bishop Latimer, in his famous Sermon 
of the riouph, preached l>eforo the court of 
Edward VI., dcuoiinced the noblo.s as “cn- 
closers, gniziers, and rcnl-raisew.'’ One or 
two ntteinj)ts were made to check those 
practices, llenrj- VHI. ordered tho houses 
which had been pulled down to be rebuilt, 
anil limiti'd the number of sheep on Ciich 
farm to 2,000; and the Protector Somerset 
appointed a Koval Commission “ for tho re- 
dress of enclosure.” Such efforts, however, 
were of no avail, and complaints were fre- 
quent throughout the reig^is of Eliatbeth and 
of the Stuarts. 

(Iraduallv the Statute of Merton came to 
be regarded ns obsolete, and it was thought 
neces.sary to obtain the sanction of Parlia- 
ment for enclosure. Tho first Lotnl Enclosure 
Act was passed under Anne, and since then 
the permission of the legislature has generally 
been regarded as a nocessan,’ preliminary to 
enclosure. Between 1700 and 1845 some 
4,000 of these Acts were passed, and 7,175,000 
acres of land enclosed, whereby the class of 
small yeomen became almost extinct. The 
legislation on the subject, which was con- 
solidated in 1801, proWded that tho consent 
of three-fourths of the freeholders and copy- 
holders of the manor was necessary, that the 


common should be divided among them in 
proportion to their holdings, the loi-d being 
awarded one-sixteenth. lie had also tho 
power of vetoing enclosures. The General 
Enclosure Act of 1845 eshiblished a new prin- 
ciple, that of hwal inquiry through Enclosure 
Commissioners, so that the poor could make 
known their grievances ; it also set apart 
certain portions of land for recrc’atiun and 
g:\rden allotmonto. Passed, however, before 
the nation had adopted Free Trade, it tended 
to promote rather than check enclosure , the 
land set apart for recreation was miserably 
inadequate, and the great commons and forests 
were threatened everywhere. Accordingly a 
Society for the Protection of Rural Commons 
was formed by the late Mr. Fawcett, and one 
for the Preservation of Commons near London 
by Mr. Shaw Lefevre (afterwards Lord 
Eversley). The exertions of the former 
were successful in preventing the Parlia- 
mentary sanction of enclosures between 
1869 and 1876, and the necessity of such a 
step was proved by tho fact that the area of 
common Ltnd in England and Wales was not, 
as was imagined, 8,000,000 acres, but only 
‘2,632,000. The question of urban commons 
w’as not decided until after a violent struggle 
in the law covirts, owing to tho fact that 
while tho right of a village to its green was 
recognised bv hiw. that of a town to its com- 
mon Wiis not. Tho crucial case was that of 
Epping Forest, over which tho crown has 
several importiint forestal rights, w’hich had, 
until about 1840, prevented enclosure. MTien 
the neighbouring landlords began to appro- 
priate the land, an old man named Willin- 
galo resisted them on behalf of the ^•illage^s 
of Loughton, and his cause, taken up by the 
Corporation of Ivondon, resulted, in 1874, in a 
complete overthrow’ of the landlord’s preten- 
sions. Soon afterwards a Royal Commission de- 
cided that the enclosures wore illegal, and that 
the forest sho\dd be restored to its original con- 
dition. In 1878, therefore, an Act was passed, 
directing that Epping Forest should be pre- 
served for ever, open and imonclosed, for the 
benefit of the people of London. The Cor- 
poration of London were made its conser^’a- 
tors — and subsequently of all common lands 
within twenty-five miles of London. Finally, 
the Commons Act of 1876 substituted regula- 
tion and improvement in place of the onclosuro 
of common lands, and laid down the principle 
that no enclosure should bo sanctioned by tho 
commissioners without distinct evidence that 
it would bo beneficial to the inhabitants 
generally. In Ireland and Scotland the 
question of common lands is not so important, 
owing to the fact that the comparative barren- 
ness of the soil offers leas temptation to en- 
closures. The first Whitoboy rising in 
Ireland, however, in 1692, was in gg’cat part 
due to this cause. 

Elton, The bau of Commoas and H'aete Lands ; 

Wiu^rove Cook, IncItMures ; Brodrick, English 
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Land and £>i^Ii>h Landlords; Shaw Lefevre, 
Lnylislt and Jnsh Laud Questions ; Knsse, Tlu> 
^grtcnUural Contmuml^ of the Ifiddle Ageti; 
Statutes 8 aud 9 Vict.,c. 11s, and 39nud40 Viet., 
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Common liaw luay be defined as that 
part of the hiw of the land which, before the 
Judicature Act of 1873, was administered by 
those courts which were called courts of 
common law, in distinction to the couits of 
equity. It was founded on the old popular 
law of the nation, and has g^rown by the 
process of legislation and by the assimila- 
tion in whole or in part of other systems ; 
just in the same way as the judicial* system 
of the royal courts introduced after the Con- 
quest, became part of our common law. It 
consists of uritteu Intvs or statutes, and of 
unin-itte» laws, or customs ; though the tenu 
“ common biw ” was geneniUy used in a more 
restiicted sense to describe the system of 
customary law groundcnl on the I'ccoixled 
decisions of successive judges, as opposed to 
the “ ^^Titten or shitute law. Such decisions 
of judges which are preserved in year-books, 
reports and digests of cases, us well as cei-tain 
famous law books such as the Institutes of Sir 
E. Coke, are of high authority in our courts. 
The appUcjition and interpretation of the sta- 
tute law is entrusted to the j udges. By the way 
in which they carry out this work the law is 
modified. They are, however, not free to inter- 
pret statutes as they choose, but must observe 
certain rules in their dealings with them ; 
as, for instance, thiit all Acts of Parliament, 
except in cases wliere the effects would be 
manifestly absurd or unjust, and so contrary 
to the clear intention of Parliament, are to be 
interpreted according to the plain meaning of 
the words. For judges are not set to specu- 
late on, but to carr>' out, the intentions of 
Parliament. In order to ascertain the mean- 
ing of a statute, the preamble, though not in 
itself law, may bo consulted as an authority. 
As regards the administration of statutes, it 
is to be observed that no statute is of retro- 
spective force unless the same is expressly 
declared ; that repealed statutes are not to to 
taken into account except as having had 
force before their repeal; that general terms 
used after particular cases apply only to 
cases which are strictly ejusdem generis; and 
that all penal statutes and such statutes as 
relate to taxation are to be construed strictly. 
The statute law begins ^dth 9 Hen. III., the 
Great Charter. Customary law the same 
force as statute law as to the assent of the people. 
For Ux non scripta consists of those rules and 
maxims concerning persons and property which 
have obtained by the tacit consent and usage 
of the inhabitants of the countrj'.” Customs 
are either general or particular. General 
customs bind all men equally who are under 
the same conditions, though they may not 
have been the subjects of enactment. For 
a g'meral usage, if ascertained and established, 


becomes part of the (joiiiinon Liw ;iini 
rt-cogniscd by the courts. Piirticular cu>iom.s 
are exceptional in their a]>plicalioii. Fwr :i 
custom to bo good it must have arisen before 
legal memory, which has been lixed at the 
first year of Kichard I. This doctrine has. 
however, been regulated by statute (2 and 3 
Mill, IV., c, 71, I and 2). A custom inu.-t, 
moreover, be continuous as regard.s right : it 
must be peaceably enjoyed; not unrca.sonable; 
it must be certain, or at least such jis can be 
ascertiiined ; and it must be consistent or 
compulsory in its application. A particular 
custom which is contiary to general riglits 
must bo construed strictly. The customary 
law is declared by the judges, and their 
decisions collectively exhibit the common liiw 
both as regards the application of statutes and 
the declanitiou of customs. 

Broom, CommcJifanV* ou IJw- Common Lau> 
Beeve, ifistory oy Laic. jj ^ 

Common Order. The Book of, was 
the service l>ook of the Scottish Keformers, and 
was compiled, 1567, by Kno.x from a manual 
issued by Calvin. It long continued to bo 
used by the Presbyterians, both in ScotLind 
and England. 


Commons, The House of, is the Lower 
Chamber orrepresentativehmneh of the English 

Parliament, appointed by popidar election. The 
peculiiir feature in the constitutional position 
of the Commons, when they secured their jdaco 
as one of the estates of Parliament, is that they 
had little more than a fornuil share in legis- 
lation ; in control of the administration, only 
tho power of petition ; and no share at all iii 
the function of justice; while almost fix»m 
the first they take the chief part in tho grants 
of hixation. This theoretic position is trace- 
able even at the present time, when the 
Commons alone settle taxation, whereas their 
share of legislative and administrative power 
won by the conversion of the petition into u 

biU,” is only concurrent with that of the 
House of Lords, and the Lords retain exclu- 
sively tho powers of justice. These peculiarities 
are due to tho historical conditions of tho de- 
velopment of the House of Commons. Another 
peculiarity, which only these historical condi- 
tions can explain, is the meaning which came 
to be attached to the word “ Commons,” 
including freeholders and burgesses at once, 
and which thus differentiated essentially the 
English Parliamentary' system, both in its 
construction and in tho course it has run, 
from the representative systems of other 
countries. Lastly, the history of tho third 
estate brings out the original chaiacter of 
the members of tho House of Commons as 
being mere delegates, and the gradual re- 
placement of this by tho higher character 
of senators, so that each, member is not the 
deputy of a locality but a representative of 
the whole. 

The word “ Commons'* (communitates, com- 
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luiiHanfe) is found in the thirteenth century 
often in tlie simple sense of the whole body 
of tlie nation. But under tlie influence of 
the French use of the word for an orjfanised 
body such as the town corponitions, it comes 
to be also used for smaller organised repre- 
sentative bodies, such as the county courts 
ur the corponitc body controlling the boroughs, 
or again, the bo'dv of tenants -in -chief. 
Tho barons at Oxford in 12.>8 sp»ik of the 
twelve appointed per Ic fommun, i.e.y by the 
baronial tenants-in-chief, to consult jiour le 
coiniiiuii dc la terrty i.e., for the whole nation. 
Indeed tho whole constitutional struggle 
between classes in this century may be put 
in the formula of a struggle as to the 
practical interpretation of the word coudhh- 
titian. And for some time it seemed that the 
English Con-stitution would be cast in a mould 
like tho French, constituted of clergy, chief 
tenants, boroughs: or at least that it would 
resemble that of -\ragon (clergy, mutates, 
knights, towns) ; for each of these bodies had 
in England at one time an identity of its own. 
\Vhat, then, def&ited this tendency ? 
common ground brought the burgesses and 
freeboldcias’ class together in England alone of 
all countries The answer is, the shire-moot, 
or county court. Here the two classes had 
been long used to meet and work together 
under royal orders, tho commumtan scbvc hud 
contained not only freeholders from hundred 
and township, but also the representative bur- 
gesses from each borough, entrusting the duties 
laid on the shire to three or four of the more 
discreet knights ; and after the dangerous 
precedent had been set aside of Simon de 
Montfort’s dealing with the boroughs ajiart 
from their shires, from 1283 the writ for 
knights and biirgesscs alike was executed in 
the shire-moot. ITie shire had brought over 
the knights from the baronial body to the 
freeholders, and had now associated the 
knights with the burgesses. Tho only thing 
wliich threatened to keep them still separated 
in Parliament wjis the system of taxation, 
and when the old feudal taxation by aids, 
scutages, and cmrucages [Am] had Adeldod to 
the national taxation by subsidies and customs, 
it became natural for tho knights and bur- 
gesses, as the representative and taxing body, 
to part off from the liarons, and to sit together 
in one House of Commons, i.«., about tho 
beginning of Edward lll.’s reign. 

The English Parliament, then, in the four- 
teenth century, consisted of two “estates,” 
tho clergy and tho lords, and a third body, 
which had more the character of a representa- 
tion of localities. It had seemed not impos- 
sible under Edward I. that two other estates 
might be added — the lawyers and -the 
merchants. The former would have been 
fatal to the Commons' acquisition of adminis- 
trative supervision ; the latter, fatal to their 
monopoly of taxation, and so to their one 
weapon against tho crown. However, not only 


was this not realised, but tho actually existing 
estate of elerg)' entered on the suicidal policy 
of escaping their position between “ tho 
hammer and tlie anvil — Pope and king- by 
taking up a position of jealous constitutional 
isolatfon, and pei-sistcd in dropping out of tho 
Parliamentary system. ThoCoinmonsworc left 
alone, the sole body representative of the nation, 
and the sole body too which could ho fairly 
dcemedablctoiinposeanationultax. I or while 
the making of laws and the administering of 
supremo justice had boon the business of tho 
king and his great council, it had been alw.iys 
necessary to obbiin the active concurrence of 
the shire-moot to raise a tax. Ihus the 
terms in which the repre.sentatives are called 
to Edward I.’s Parliaments are merely “to 
hear:” under Edward 11., “to hear and 
consent to,” as against tho Loixls *' to treat 
of’’ the matters. But the sejiar-ation of tho 
Houses increased tho powers of tho represen- 
hitivo House, as did also the appeals to them 
made by tho contending parties of tho court 
and the opposition baronage in 1322, 1327, 
1386, 1387, 1399. Also through tho reign of 
Edward III. the Commons felt, as their song 
said, thiitthcy were the “ shippe’s mast, 'Ihut 
with their chattel and their good Maintained 
the war from first to last.” And moi-eover, tho 
knights of the shire wore now taking up that 
attitude of bold, yet wary and unsleeping 
opposition which justifies Hallain in saying 
that they “ bore the brunt of tho battle for 
constitutional liberty.” Thus it was almost 
wholly their energy which, in the battle over 
taxation, secured to Parliament in 1340 the 
sole right to direct taxation, and in 1362 to 
the increase of the customs ; while, under 
Richard 11., tho indirect control by appro- 
priation and audit, and the rule settled in 
1401, that grants be made the last day of the 
session, permanently secured tho principle 
that redress precedes supply, as tho downfall 
of Richard II. decided against tho claim of 
the crown to an ordaining power tantamount 
to tho law-making power of Parliament. 
“Tho year 1341 distinctly marks the acquisi- 
tion by tho third estate of its full share of 
Parliamentary power, tho Commons assorting, 
and the Lords allowing them, an equal share 
in the common demand of right and control ” 
(Stubbs). 

In legislation it had already in 1327 l>o- 
come the rule to say “at the petition of the 
Commons,” instead of “ by their assent.” 
And this was made a reality — the real initia- 
tive was given to them — when in 1439 the 
petition was transformed into a “bUl, con- 
taining in itself the form of an act,” a usage 
which became regular under tho Tudors. To 
the control of administration the Commons 
had made their first step by their great peti- 
tion against grievances in 1309, and this 
attitude they maintained by indefatigable 
petitioning through the century, in 1376 
cspeciaRy; while their being called on to 
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ratify the depositions of Edward II. and 
Richai'd II. strengthened their claim im- 
mensely, as did the j)criod of regency after 
Edward III., and above all the fact that, up 
to 1437, the I^Jiiicastiiun dynasty’s Parlia- 
mentary title obliged the kings to subject 
their Council to instructions from l^arliu- 
ment, and to constitute it of such member's as 
would be agi'eeable to the Commons. Even 
Edward IV. evaded rather than defied their 
interfeitjnee. The Tudors had the confidence 
of their subjects, but they i>acked the House 
with creatures of the court, and intro- 
duced more than eighty new boroughs ; yet, 
in the last resort, even the Tudors knew 
how to jdeld when the temper of the House 
had been dangerously stirred by anxiety as 
to the succession, by an occlesListical measur e 
for which they were not prepai-ed, or by 
some great defect in the ordinary adrninistni- 
tion, such as the abuse of monopolies in 
Elizabeth’s reign. In the seventeenth century 
a common spirit animated the whole House. 
It was fur better attended, the grant of freedoiir 
of speech became more of a reality than the 
warning with which it was conjoined against 
abuse of the grant. The old weapon of im- 
pitachmcnt, which had proved so formidable 
to unpopular royal ministers in 1377, and in 
1386, and in 144*9, had lain unused since then, 
but was brought forth once more against 
^lompcsson and Bacorr in 1621, and against 
the ^rl of Middlesex in 1624, and, as used 
against Strafford in 1040, gave the death- 
blow to ministerial reliance on crown support. 
No part of the Commons’ work is now more 
thoroughly carried out than this supervision 
of all public departments by the nmchincry 
of motions for a resolution, motions before 
Bupplj', and questions to ministers. Similarly 
the House, by its representative character 
and its hold of the purse, has long had jn-acti- 
cally the final voice in deliberation on such 
matters as foreign policy, and the determina- 
tion of war and peace. In the fourteenth 
centuT)’ the Commons had mostly avoided 
direct interference in such questions, but the 
failure of the French wars had roused them to 
more straightforw’ard interposition, and this 
jealousy was afterwards rorived by distrust 
of the action of the court. In taxation 
the fourteenth century had seen the sole 
right to impose taxes won for Parliament 
by the Commons, the fifteenth sees the 
Commons secure the fruits of this victory 
solely for themselves, for in 1407 it was 
allowed that a tax could originate only with 
the Commons; the Lor-ds and the clergy in 
Convocation having nothing to do but prac- 
tically to follow with corresponding grants. 
This claim Urey did not relax under the 
Tudors, though it was evaded by benevolences, 
and it was this which brought 'them first into 
collision with the Stuart theory of jrrerogative, 
wliich took nowhere a more ofi'ensivo foiro 
tlian in the ship-monej’ and customs duties by 


whiclr it aimed at superseding the representa- 
tive control of taxation. The Petition ot KiLrlit 
(1028) and the Bill of Rights (IGsy) cmbcKiied 
this as a Ciirdinal principle of the constitu- 
tion, and it was completed by the doctrine 
first heard in 1671 and 1080, and tinally 

vindicated in 1861 hv their resolute action ii» 

% 

rejecting the Lords' ainondinonts to tht‘ Hill 
for Repealing the Paper Duties, that no 
amendment carr bo made in a nionov bill of 

a 

the Commons, nor Ciin the Lords oven in- 
directly impose any clmrge. And this the 
language of the Acts of Parliament and of 
the King’s Speech formally recognises. It 
is this principle as much as the necessity 
to renew the Mutiny Act, that gives the 
Cnmn\ons control over the numbers of the 
standing army. But with all their sole con- 
trol, and the annual Apjiroj^riation Act, aiul 
Budget, and elaborate machinery for audit 
and for criticism of each item, it may be 
doubted whether the growth of ])uhlic expen- 
diture is not beyond the power of the House, 
as at present constituted, t-o restrain. The 
Crrand Committees established in the vear 
1882 may lead to some more feasible means 
towards this end. 

In the course of their long advance to 
supreme power in the state, the Commons 
have sometimes made errors ; thus they were 
defeated in their attempts to tax the clergy 
(1449) and to claim a share of the Lords’ 
judicial powciis (1400, and Flot/d's Caae^ 
1621), and they have abandoned the pnictico 
of forcing bills through the Lords by tacking 
them to a money bill ; but most of all 
liave they misjudged their dignity in the 
interpretation they have sometimes given to 
Privilege of the House. As to the elections 
in the shires, Acts had been passed in 1406 
and 1430 to check the inteiicrcnco ix?spcc- 
tively of the sheriff and of othei-s than 
freeholdex*s ; but the cognisance of disputed 
elections lay with king and Council until 
the Commons took notice of such cases in 
1653 and 1686, and in 1604 entered on an 
indecisive conflict with the Chancery, since 
which date, however, or indisputably since the 
Ai/Uaburij Case (q.v.) in 1704, the House lias 
been judge of its own elections, a function 
it deputed to a committee from 1790, and 
from 1868 more Ixonourably delegated to 
the judges, with marked results on the 
uinfication of the public tone in relation to 
riberv, as can be seen in the stringent clauses 
of the Bill of 1883. [Bkibeky.] As to privi- 
lege of memliers of the House of Commons from 
arrest, the fii'st important case to bo noticed 
is that when the Speaker, Thorpe, was im- 
prisoned on an action of trespass brought by 
the Duke of York in 1453. But Henry ^ II L, 
in Ferrers' Case (1543) supported their claim, 
and James I. had to allow it in his first 
Parliament {Shirley's Case^y and it has heon 
allowed consistently ever since, with the 
exception that it has ceased to bo extenaed to 
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members’ servants. The House has always | 
exerei.‘'eJ jurisdiction over its own members 
by conimiibil or expulsion, thoufjh the former 
e.vpires at a prorogation, and is so far inferior ^ 
to the internal jurisdiction of the Lords. 
The important privilege of freedom of speech 
was not acquired till the Lancastrian reigns, j 
and was little respected by the Tudor kings, i 
but under the Stuarts the release of Sir John 
Kliot and others (lb29), and the failure of 
tlie attempt upon the Five Jleinlwrs (1642), 
led to the- recognition of the principle by the 
King’s Lcnch and its final enunciation in 
the Uill of Lights (1089). It still was found 
necessjiry, after the undignitied dispute with 
.stockdale (1837-10), to pass an Act protecting 
printers of TarliamenUtry papers from liability 
to actions for libel. On the other hand, in 
appealing to privilege to prevent the jmblicii- 
tiun of debates, the Commons had put Wilkes 
into the position of a represenhitive of a just 
and irresistible popular demand (1771) and 
they have more ])rudently given up this pre- 
tension, as well as the inconvenient custom 
of excluding “strangers” at a single mem- 
ber's nH]ue.st. 

The constitution and structure of the House 
of Commons has also a history of its own. 
In 129o, 37 counties and IIG boroughs were 
represented: the Tudor period saw the addition 
of two Knglish counties with two members, 
and 12 Welsh counties with one meiiil»er ejich, 
and more than 80 boroughs. It was not until 
Charlc.s II. ’s reign that the Palatinate of 
first sent members to the House 
of Commons. The number of boroughs 
increased up to 1832, and in the inter- 
val 45 nu-mbers had been added for Scot- 
land, 100 for Ireland, and five for the Uni- 
versities. After many proposals for reform, 
the Lefonn Bills of 1832 and 1868 tmnsfcJTed 
membere from many boroughs to the coun- 
ties, and increased the representition of 
Scotland and Ireland. Further altenitions 
were made in 1885; and now the totjil 
is 070. [Kekokm.] In 1430 the fniuchiso 
was declared to belong only to 408. free- 
holders : in 1707 a property qualificjition for 
members was required ; but the fonne-r was 
enlarged by the Bill of 1832, the latter 
abolished in 1858. [Election.] The origi- 
nal theory of the representative system under 
which a member was a delegate from a pjirti- 
cular place had always tended to be tacitlv 
dropped in favour of the wider senatorial 
theor}’ that each member represents the whole 
Commons: and occasional endeavours in the 
fifteenth century to require from candidates 
residence as a qualifiwition were fortunately 
never acted on. A greater necessity was to 
strengthen the independence of the House 
.and make its representative ehametor a reality 
by excluding lawyers (1372, 1404), maintainors 
(1350, j:c.),and sheriffs(1372 and afterwards) ; 
but the “undertakers” of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, and the placemen of 


the eighteenth century, were not satisfactorily 
excluded till the rule established in 1707 
disqualifying pension holders, and even 
obliging members appointed to office to seek 
re-election. 

But the essential defect in the Commons as 
a representative House up to 1832 lay else- 
where. The representative system which 
when first constituted in the thirteenth cen- 
tury was an honest retlex of the social state, 
failed to expand to meet the expiinsion of 
society : the villeins who were unfit for 
representation in 1295 had acquired practical 
independence before 1381 : the boroughs 
wliich wore worthy of representation at 1296 
fell into dociiy as the centre of gravity of tho 
pojmlation shifted from the south of England 
to the north. Thus the Commons of the six- 
teenth centurj’ had censed to be a just repre- 
sentation of contemporary wealth and intelli- 
gence ; yet reform was delayed till it was 
almost enforced by revolution, a pregnant 
lesson which statesmanship will do well to 
learn of history. [P.vkliament.] 

Hatscll, PrfCf(lent» ; Hallam, J.jcs 

Qud C'on<tif l/istori/ ; Gueist, I'emaUunye- 
.•fcht and Dns Hrff-^overuincut; May, Consbtu- 
fjonnl Hintory; Cobbett, IMrhomcntflry Uistory, 
nud Journnls of Houteof ('nininont; nndcspecinUy 
Stubbs, Coiuititutioanl ifiKtory ; and May, 'rTfali$« 
oa l‘rocc«lurc and Prnctico o/ Parliainoif. 

[A. L. S.] 

Commonwealth, The, a term for- 
merly employed to signify the general weal, 
and the nation with its inhabitants, was 
specially adopted to designate tho government 
which intervened between the death of Charles 
I. in Jan., 1649, and tho establishment of 
Cromwell’s Protectorate in Dec., 1653. After 
the forcible ejection of ceiijiin of its mem- 
bers by Colonel Pride, Dec. 6, 1648, tho Houso 
of Commons consisted of eighty inombors. On 
Feb. 6, 1649, seven days after tho execution 
of Charles, this mutilated House resolved that 
tho Houso of Peers ought to be abolished, and 
on the next day adopted a similar resolution 
with regard to the office of a king. Those 
resolutions were afterwards enlodged in Acts 
of Parliament, and a further Act passed 
enacting that the people of England and of 
all tho dominions thereto belonging should 
bo governed as a Commonwealth and freo 
State (May 19, 1649); tho executive was 
vested in a Council of State of forty-ono 
members, re-olected by the Parliament yearly. 
With the excejdion of three or four membere, 
this Council always consisted of members of 
Parliament. The average attendance of the 
House was about fifty, and ns the most active 
members of the Council wore also the most 
active members of Parliament, it was tho 
Council which was mainly responsible for the 
policy of tho government. There was no indi- 
Wduul responsibility ; all work being done by 
committees formed of members of tho Council, 
and of the Parliament, and of both bodies 
united. 
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The Republic rested entirely for its main- 
tenance on the army. Yet amongst the miiss 
of officers and soldiers no desire was felt for 
the continued existence of the present Parlia- 
ment. Before the execution of Charles a 
project drawn up by Ireton had been pre- 
sent^fd to Parliament, demanding its speedy 
dissohition, and proposing the election of 
triennial Parliaments, a reform of the elec- 
toral system, and a redistribution of seats. 
The Parliament was, however, unwnlling to 
decree its own dissolution, and the dangers 
with wh’ch the new government was sur- 
rounded justitied its refusal to take the ques- 
tion into consideration. It had to face the 
hostility of the Presbj'terian section of the 
Puritan party, as well as of old Royalists and 
Irish Catholics. Both in Ireland and Scotland 
the Prince of Wales was proclaimed king of 
the three countries. Prince Rupert ruled the 
Channel at the head of some revolted ships. 
Foreign princes x'efused to recognise the 
Republic. Dangerous mutinies broke out 
amongst the Fifth-Monarchists and Levellers 
in the army. These, however, were quickly 
suppressed, by the energy and decision of 
Cromwell and Fairfax in dealing with the 
mutineers. An Act was passed to restrain the 
press (Sept. 20, 1019). An engagement to bo 
true and faithful to the Commonwealth, 
as established without king or House of 
Lords, was required as a necessjiry pre- 
liminaiy to holding any office in Church or 
•Stiite (Oct. 12), and by a subsequent Act was 
rendei*ed universal (Jan. 2, 1650). In Ireland 
Cromwell in nine months brought the greater 
pfirt of the countr}' again into subjection to 
England. The following year his great 
victories gained over the Scots at Dunbar 
(Sept. 3, 1650) and Worcester (Sept. 3. 1651) 
destroyed for the time all hope of a I^sby- 
terhin or Royalist reaction, and reduced Scot- 
land to the condition of a subject prorince. 
A bill was introduced into Parliament for 
the union of the two countries. An Act 
w’us passed for the settlement of Ireland, 
which excepted from pardon all persons who 
had taken part in the massacre of 1643, and 
confiscated a large amount of land bblonging 
to Irish Catholics (Aug. 12, 1652). A further 
bill was brought in for the planting of 
Piotestant families on the land thus confis- 
cated. 

In March, 1649, the Council of State 
appointed Milton its secretary for foreign 
tongues. After the victory of Worcester, 
foreign princes, who before refused to recog- 
nise the - Republic, sought its friendship. 
During the two years in which Cromwell was 
reducing Ireland and Scotland, the Repub- 
licans in London had raised a formidable 
na^’J'— Prince Rupert, driven by Admiral 
Blake from the mouth of the Tagus when he 
sought refuge, saw his fleet dispersed and de- 
stroyed on the Mediterranean (1649). Com- 
mercial jealousy led to the passing of the 


Xavigsition Act (Oct. 9, 1651;, iiitcmlt ci to 
transfer the carrying tr.ide of lh<‘ Dutcli to 
Englishmen, and in tlu* cu.siiing siiiiiiik r to 
the opening of liostilitios witli the rnilv'<i 
Provinces. In an engagcmeiil oil' Dover tho 
English under Blake were worsted by thi5 
Dutch under Van Tiomp. In F«l>.. 10.5;!, 
the hostile fleets agjiin engjiged oil Portland 
Isle, when the Dutch were defeated aiul driven 
for refuge into the Texel. 

After the restomtion of internal ])eace the 
question of tho dissolution of the Parliament 
again rose into prominence. Variotis Acts 
had been passed by which tho House sought 
to express its regard for religion Jind morality, 
but the chief reform demanded reiiuiined un- 
executed, nor did it seem probable that tho 
government, as at present constituted, would 
ever have tho energy requisite for the attain- 
ment of practittil results in the directions 
required. The reform of the l;tw, a delinito 
settlement witli regard to the Cliurch and tho 
appointment of ministers, the termination of 
the system of sequestering the estates of 
former delinquents, and of governing by means 
of committees, appeared no nearer attainment 
than at tho time of the institution of the Re- 
public. The impracticability of compromiso 
between, the so-called Republicans, Vane, 
Ludlow, and others, who sought to maintain 
the existing form of government, and those 
who were indifferent to the form tho govern- 
ment should assume, so long us tho pre- 
dominance of the Puritan party was ussuriKi, 
led to tho sudden and forcible ejection of tho 
members from their seats bj’ CroiiiMell (April 
19, 16.53). 

From this time, Cromwell was pnictically 
at the head of the government, whicli was 
for the time carried on by a council of thirteen, 
including himself and eight other oflicei-s. 
In July, in answer to his summons, there 
met an assembly of 139 persons, known as 
the Little Parliament, or as Barobonos’ Par- 
liament, from the namo of ono of its members, 
a leather-seller — Barbon, a London Baptist. 
It was representative gf the reforming party, 
and was diNuded nearly equally between a 
.more radical but small majority, and a largo, 
less radical, minority. It passed Acts for tho 
relief of debtors, for the registration of births, 
nmmages, and deaths, and tho institution of 
civil marriages. It also brought in bills 
affecting the Poor Laws and tho administm- 
tion of justice. It voted the abolition of the 
Court of Chancerj'. It further voted (hut the 
choice of ministers should be vested in their 
parishioners, and rejected by a majority of 
two the report of a committee in favour of 
the continuance of tithes. These votes on 
the Church question represented tho triumphs 
of those w’ho desired to effect the sovoimice of 
Church and State. The minority, opposed to 
a voluntary system, took opportunity in the 
name of the Parliament of resigning Uioir 
authority to Cromwell. Tho officers of the 
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arnn- actonnini-a to restore tlie executive into 
the hands of a single person, and, on Dec. 16, 
Cromwell was installed head of the j^overn- 
inent witli the title of Lord Protector of the 
Common.wcalth of England, Scotland, and 
Ireland. 

Coli-n.far* of SMr Pappf$ (nomc»(ic Sfru$) 
duriie; fJe- Ortmmojuf«-nlHi, edited by 
Green; Scobell. Colirct.en 

nnri.vs made iu ParHumeut from • 

Thurloe. CoHrefiftn «/ SUte Payers ; 
locko. 3i<'niomL< o/ -IjfmrB ; Ludiow, 

3 frmoir«; .Uc'nirtirc niid LiJ^ o/ CofoiKj 

hr liis Wife : Brolio. Con^tituUr^ual 
Hinitnnt from Accc$$ion of Ch'ir\e$ /. io the 
Ri fifor'otion ; Godwin, of the Cf>mmon- 

Hcnith oj hiufland ; Guizot. Ohr* r Croimrcu and 
th* /wDihfh CVminoniroilf»*; S. R Ganlincr. 
Thr (‘ommtnnctMtfA and efrefenTto. For 
Si'otlaiid, 600 esjwially Letters and Journals 
of Robert RniUit , which oxtond from 1637 tol664i; 
auil Ihirton, llistont of ScoHouA; for Irolaud, i 
Carte, CoJIrrtieii of On'jMna! Lrtfrrx and Pajvr?/ 
ond -I 0 / fhr Life of Jnvxcs, Duke of 

Ormontl, by the same author, 

Compounders, The, wore a section of 
the .Tacohite partv who wished for a restora- 
tion of the Stuarts, “ biit for a restoration 
accompanied by a general amnesty, and by 
guarantees for’ the security of the civil and 
c<'«lesii,sticai constitution of the realm.” 
They obtained their name about 1692. Tho 
(Jompoumlers formed tho main strength of 
tho .lacobite party in England; but tho more 
vioUmt party or Non-Compounders were all- 
powerful at St. (Jermains. Their Icjider at 
St. (ierraains was the Earl of Middleton, who 
resigned in 1693. They were much offended 
by James’s Declanition in 1692, and shortly 
aiterward.s recommended that .tames should 
resipm iu favour of his son, on his refusal to 
accept these conditions, part of which was the 
ohserv;ineo of the Test Oath. Tho remainder 
of their historj' is merged in that of tho party. 
[Jacouites.] 

Comprehension Bill. The (1689), was 
a scheme for the relief of Protestant Dis- 
seutei'S proposed by tho E;irl of Nottingham. 
A measure of similar t^jndency hid been advo- 
cated on the occasion of the enactment of the 
Test Act, hut had been allowed to drop. 
Another proposiil of similar tendency, a bill 
to relieve Protestant Dissenters from the 
penalties of the 3 >th of Eliwiheth, suffered a 
similar fate in 1680. Nottingham’s Bill pro- 
vided that all ministers of the Established 
Church, and members of both Univei-sities, 
should bit freed from the necessity of sub- 
scribing the Thirty-nine Articles, on signing 
a declanition that they ajiproved, and would 
support, “ the doctrine, worehip, and goveni- 
ment of the Church of EngLand ; ” scrupled 
ceremonies, such as the wearing of a surplice, 
the sign of the cross iu baptism, the admission 
of godfathers and goilmothers to christening, 
ami the reception of the Eucharist in a kneel- 
ing position, were left at discretion ; a Pres- 
byterian minister might acquire all the prian- 


leges of a clergyman of the Church of England 
on submitting to the imposition of the hands 
of a bishop. This bill was mutilated -in 
tho Upper House, aud a petition substituted 
that the king would call the houses of Con- 
vocation ” to be advised with in eeelesiastical 
matters.” The Nonconformist clergy, them- 
selves accustomed to independence, aud dis- 
liking foriiml subscriptions of faith and com- 
pulsory uiiifonnily, were not anxious for the 
passing of the measure ; and so tho .scheme of 
comprehension was allowed to fall absolutely 
and finally to the giound. 

Compton, Henry {b. 1632, rf. 1713), was a 
younger son of tho Hirl of Nortliampton. 
After studying at Oxford he entered the* army, 
but soon after relinquished the military for 
the clerical profession. In 1669 ho was made 
a canon of (Jhrist Church; in 167U Bishop of 
Oxfonl; and in 1675 was tninslated to 
London. He incurred the displeasure of 
James 1 1. by disregarding the royal order pro- 
hibiting controversial sermons, and was sus- 
pended from his episcopal functions.^ He 
joined Danby and others in inviting William 
of Orange to England, and took a lading 
part in the Revolution. He assisted in tho 
coronation of William and Mary, but, being 
disappointed in his hopes of obtaining the 
archbishopric of Canterbury, from that time 
took little further part in public affairs. 

Compurgation was a mode of defence 
allowedly Anglo-Saxon law. When a man 
was accused of any crime, ho might, if he 
chose, purge himself hy the oaths of twelve 
men, if he could find that number to swear to 
his innoceuce. After the Conquest, compur- 
gation gradually fell into disuse, though it 
was specially retained as an alternative to 
onleal of battle in certain chartered towns, 
'file compurgators were not a jury, but 
a body of sworn witnesses to character. 
Compurgation was a custom common to all, 

, or nearly all, the Teutonic tribes, and the 
number of compurgators required in early 
times varied according to the heinousness of 
the offence, the rank of the accused and the 
accuser.' and in some cases reached one 
hundred ; in England it was usually twelve. 

Thonie, JnciVut Luim. 76 ; Bmuner. 
richf; Stnbbs, Const. Hisf. ; Guizot, Ciiulisahoa 
in Frfin«. 

Com 3 m, John, Lorp of Badenoch, mar- 
ried Marjory, daughter of Alan of Ghilloway. 
He was a man of vast wealth and influence, 
and. on the competition for the Scotch throne 
in 1291, put in a claim as a descendant of 
Donald Bane. Ho had been named n regent 
of the Maid of Norway, and, in 1289, was one 
of the Scotch commissioners sent to ^lisbury 
to confer about the marriage of the young 
queen to Prince Edward of England. 

Comyn, John, tailed “ tho Red” {d. 1306), 
was the son of John Comyn, of Badenoch, 
and Marjory, sister of John Baliol. In 
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1298, after the battle of Falkirk (q.v.), he 
was chosen one of the three guardians of 
Scotland, and in 1302 defeated the English 
troops at Roslin, while in the following 
year he made an unsuccessful attempt to 
relieve Stirling. In Feb., 1304, he laid down 
his arms and submitted to Edward I. , whom 
he is said to have counselled to put Bruce to 
death. Bruce met Comyn in the convent of 
the iMinorites, at Dumfries, charged him with 
his treachery, and stabbed him^ Feb. 10, 
1306. Bruce and Comyn were at this time 
the two rival claimants for Scotland — Comyn 
as the grandson of Devorguilla, having the 
same claim which John Baliol had success- 
fully establi&hed in 1292. 

Conadh. Cerr {d. 629) was the son of 
Eocha, who resigned the kingdom of Dalriada 
in his favour, 627. In this year Conadh 
fought at the battle of Ardcorran in Ireland 
on the side of the Irish Dalriads ; and two 
years later was defeated at another battle 
m Ireland, bghting against the Cruithough 
and his own lather, who was now apparently 
king of the Galloway Piets. 

Confirmatio Cartamm (1297) was 
the name given to an important document in 
which Edward I., under pressure from the 
barons and clergy, confirmed and extended 
the constitution^ rights established in the 
two preceding reigns. It was obvious 
that the Great Chai-ter, in the mutilated 
condition in which it had been left in 1226, 
was not sufficient guarantee against arbitran,* 
taxation on the part of the king. The 
barons accordingly drew a series of new 
articles to be added to the Great Charter, and 
these the king was obliged to concede. The 
articles were seven in number: — (1) The 
Charters are confirmed, and are to bo kept 
vn every point without breach. (2) Any 
judgment g^ven henceforth contrary to the 
points of the Charters aforesaid by the 
justices, or by any other royed ministers, to 
be undone, and hoiden for nought. (3) Copies 
of the Charters are to be sent to the cathedral 
churches of the realm, and read twice a year 
to the people. (4) The bishops are to ex- 
communicato all who break the Charters, 
(o) The exactions by which the people ^ve 
In former times been aggrieved not to be 
a precedent for the futxire. (6) For no busi- 
ness henceforth will the crown take such 
manner of aids, tasks, or prizes but by the 
common assent of the realm, and for the 
common profit thereof, saving the ancient 
aids and prizes due and accustomed. (7) For- 
asmuch as the commonalty of the realm have 
oeen sore grieved with the maltote of wools, 
we. at their requests, have clearly released it, 
and Imve granted for us and our heirs that 
we will not take such thing nor anv other 
without their common assent and good-will, 
laving to us and to our heirs the custom of 
wools, skins, and leather granted before by 
Hist.— 12 


the commonalty aforesaid. — The l oiifinii iiion 
of the Charters may bo to ilu- 

work begun at Kunnyiiiodo. *• It i-stab- 
lished.” says Bishop Stubbs, •• th - i)iiu. ipU' 
that for all taxation, direct and indin.-ct, tli>: 
consent of the nation must be asked, an.l 
made it clear that all transgressions of that 
principle, whether within the letter of th-- 
kiw or beyond it, were evasions of the spirit 
of the constitution.” 

Stubbs, Const. Hist. ; Select CJiartcrs, ^ 

Conge d'Elire leave to t lec-t” — is 
Norman-French phrase, signifying the sovi v 
reign’s permission for the dean and ch:ipt* i 
of a vacant see to proceed to the election of a 
bishop. In prc-Noi’nuin times, the bishops 
were, as a rule, appointed by the king in the 
witenagemot, though there occasionally occur 
instances of an election more or le.s.s free — as 
in the case of llelmstiin. Bishop of Winchester 
(839). After the Norman Conquest, the elec- 
tion became by deg^reos canonical, though 
even then the election was hedd in the king’s 
chapel, and so much under his inllmnc*.* a.s to 
be little more than nominally free ; and the 
dispute about investiture between Henry I. and 
Anselm ended in a compromise, by which the 
sovereign was to confer the temporal power, 
and the election was to be made by the chapters. 
In 1 164 a eltuso in the Constitutions of Chtren- 
don mentions the custom that elcctious to 
bishoprics should be “ by the chief clergy of 
the Church, assembled in the king’s chapel, 
with the assent of the king whilst, in 1214, 
John, by a special charter, made a grant to 
the chapters of free canonical election, re- 
serving, however, to the king the right of 
licence and approval. This charter was con- 
firmed by Magna Charta, and again in 1361 
by Edward III. ; and in spite of various 
attempts at interference on the part of the 
Pope, the crown as a rule nuimiged to secure 
the appointment of its nominees. In 1534, 
an Act of Hemy- VIII. prorided that with 
the conge d'ilxre the king was also to send the 
name of the person he wished to be elected ; 
and that if the election is delayed beyond 
twenty days after the issuing of the royal 
licence, or if any other than the royal nomi- 
nee was chosen, the dean and chapter were to 
incur the penalties of Prmmunire (q.v.). It 
was also provided that after a delay of twelve 
days on the part of the chapter the king 
might fill up the vacant see by letters patent. 
The method of this Act still prevails in Eng- 
land. In IrcUmd, before the Irish Church 
Act of 1869, the nominations wei*e made by 
letters patent. [Bishop.] 

Congleton, Hbkky Bkooke Pauxell, 
Lokd (5. 1776, d. 1842), was the second 
son of .the Right Hon. Sir John Purnell, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in Ireland. His 
elder brother being bom a cripple without tlio 
use of speech, the estates were settled upon 
Henrj' by a special Act of Paiiiamont, 1789. 
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He entered Parliament in 1S02 as member 
for Poi-tarlimjton. He devoted himselt, ojie- 
riallv durin? his Parliamentary career, to 
the questions of the Corn l>'i%v Reform and 
Catholic H.-lief. and soon became promi- 
nent as a champion in the (Opposition. He 
also published several pami>hlets of some 
weitrht on the>e (piestions. He was chairman 
of the Finance Committee in the session ol 
1828. His motion, in 1S30, with regard to 
the Civil List, on which the ministry wa.s out- 
voted. produccal the downlall of the elling:- 
tou administration. He afterwards s;it loi 
tiueen's Comity for tw. nty-seven years, and 
subscqiieutlv represented Dundee, being cre- 
ated a peer August 11, 18-11. He died by his 
own hand, May, 1842. 

Coningsby, Thomas, Eaul {(f. 1729), was 
member for Leominster during the reign of 
William III. He was “a busy and unscru- 
pulous Whig.*’ He accompanied the king to 
Ireland in thecapacitvof Payuiaster-Genenil. 
On the departure of Willitim to England ho 
was created one of the Lords Justices, lo- 
gether with his colleagues, he was guilty of 
hanging a man named (iafney, who turned 
informer in a mui-der ca.se. He superintended 
and signed tlie Treaty of Limerick. During 
the next si.K months, by his unprincipled 
nipacity, and bv the favour he showed to 
Roman Catholics, ho succeeded in^alienating 
all classes, and was recalled. In 1701 we find 
him voting for the Resumption Bill, although 
he had received considerable grants of Irish 
land. “ He was,” s;iys Macaulay, “ an un- 
principled man : he was insatiable of riches ; 
and he was in a position in which riches were 
easily to be obtained by an unprincipled 
man!” After the death of Queen Anne, 
Coningsby was created a peer of Great 
Britain. 

Connaught. The ancient kingdom of 
Connaught, originally called Olnegmacht, 
comprised, roughly speaking, the present 
counties of Galway, Mayo, Sligo, Roscommon, 
Leitrim, and Cavan, afterwards added to 
Ulster. According to tmdition, when the 
Scoti established themselves in Trcdand, their 
great chief, Tuathal (tl. circa 100 a.d.), 
reigned over ^lunster, Leinster, and Olncg- 
inucht. and in the great division of the 
oountry between his grandson Con, or Cond, 
“ of the hundred battles.” and the rival king, 
Mug of Munster (whence came tho terms 
Leith-Cuinon, ” Con’shalf,” fornorth Ireland, 
and Leith-Mogha, “Mug’s half,” for south 
Ireland), the district now known ns County 
Clare, which had originally belonged to 
Olnegmacht. was transferred to Munster. 
.\bout this time the name of tho kingdom was 
changed from Olnegmacht to Connaught. In 
the reign of King Dieghairo, Connaught was 
converted to Christianity by St. Patrick 
(about 433). In the time of the so-called 
Irish Pentarchy, Connaught was a fairly com- 


pact kingdom, owing allegiance to the Ard- 
Ria'^h, or chief monarch of Ireland, usujU1> 
chosen from the kings of Jleath. Its power 
was at its height in oGl. when Fergus 
defeated the Ard-Riagh Diarmul at the battle 
of Sligo ; but soon afterwards tho kingdom 
split up into principalities, and continued 
through the Danish invasion, in which tho 
nobles uiipatrioticnlly sided with the invader, 
thou‘>’h they afterwards chanced sides and 
aided Brian'Boni in winning the great battle 
of Clontirf (1014). .Soon after this, the great 
sept of the O'Connors of Roscommon be- 
came prominent in Connaught, and began to 
wage civil war with the 0 Neils of Ulster 
and the O'Briens of Munster. Turlogh 
O'Brien drove the reigning O'Connor from 
his kingdom in 1079, but Turlogh 0 Connor 
overran tho whole of ^lunster in 1118, and 
followed this up by taking Dublin. His son, 
Roderic O'Connor, claimed tho title of Ard- 
Riagh of Ireland, and was crowned with great 
pomp in Dublin in llOG. Soon afterwa^s ho 
drove Dennot Maemurrough, King of Leinster, 
from his kingilom, whereupon tho latter 
sought help from Henrv tl. of England, and 
the^ English invasion followed. Roderic, a 
man of indolent disposition, made little at- 
tempt at resistance, but did homage to Henry 
in 117.0, when the sovereignty of Ireland 
was reserved to him with the exception of 
Dublin, Meath, Leinster, Waterford, and Dun- 
garvan. His son, Gathal, pursued the same 
policy on John’s visit to Ireland in 1210. 
Henry III., however, by a grciit broach of 
good ’faith, granted the country, in 1225, to 
Richard de Burgh, and after a terrihlo 
struggle he succeeded in holding his own 
against the O'Connors, who were, as usual, 
split up into several factions ; and tho sept 
was almost annihilated in the reign of Edwaril 
IL, when Felim O’Connor joined Edward 
Bruce, and was defeated by his kinsman Rory, 
snpi>ortcd by the Burghs and Berminghams 
at Athenry (1316). About tho middle of tho 
centurj' the Burghs of Connaught, the younger 
branch, throw off their allegianco to the 
English crown, and Connaught was divided 
between their leaders, while they changed 
their name at the same time to that ol Burke. 
'The race rapidly degenerated ; they adopted 
Irish manners and intermanded freely with 
tho O’Connors, in spite of the Statute of 
Kilkenny (1367). The power of tho latter 
revived, so that by tho commencement of the 
reign of Henry VlII. they still claimed to be 
kings, and ha’d extended their dominiono to 
within twenty miles of Dublin. Their 
strength was, however, checked in the reign 
of Edward VI. by Sir Edward Bellingham, 
who built a castle at Athlono to curb Con- 
naught. In tho reig^ of Elizabeth tho Burkes 
suffered a sterner pimishment ; they had re- 
mained quiet during the Ulster and Munster 
insurrections, but at last, in 1576, when, the 
hated Sir Nicholas Malby was appointed 
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President of Connaught, they arose in rebel- 
lion. The whole of the country was in 
return laid waste by fire and sword, and the 
unfortunate race nearly e.xterminated in that 
and the following years. In 1560 Connaught 
ceased to be a kingdom, and was divided into 
counties by Act of Parliament. Clare, or 
1 homond, originally part of Connaught, 
was soon afterwards added to it again, but 
alter a little while again became part of 
Munster. [Burke ; O’Connor.] In the reign 
of Charles 1. an //i/jrMiry into Tides in Connauijht 
was made at the instance of Wentworth, 
afterwards Lord Strafford, when Lord-Lieu- 
tcnant of Ireland. The idea was first mooted 
in 1634, but was laid aside in order to con- 
ciliate the Irish Parliament. As soon, however, 
as they had voted the necessary supplies, 
Charles broke his promise of making sixty 
years* possession a bar to the claims of the 
# * % in 1635, issued a commission to 

inquire into defective titles in Connaught, 
wishing to dispossess the landlords and colonise 
the countrj’ on the plan which James I. had 
pursued in Ulster. After fhe juries had been 
warned what the consequences of contumacy 
would be, the commission went to work, and 
soon declared that the lands of the Burke.s 
about Athlone — in fact, nearly three-fourths 
of the province— belonged to the crown. For 
this the foreman of the jury. Sir Lucas Dillon, 
was permitted to retain some of his own 
lands. In most cases the landlords had no 
title-deeds to show, and those who had were 
forced to pay large fines for their confirmation. 
In Cralway alone the jur>' refused to find for 
the king ; they were fined £4,000 each and 
imprisoned, when the sheriff, on whom a 
^‘ualty of £1,000 was imposed, died. The 
TransplantaUon to Connaught was effected 
during Protcxitorate. Cromwell deter- 
mined, in 1653, to confine the Irish nation 
to the deflated province of Connaught, 
and declared that they must transplant them- 
selves thither within seven months on the 
penalty of death. There they were to be 
enclosed by a cordon of soldiers, to whom a 
np of a mile wide, running: round the 
coast and the Shannon, was assigned. The 
popi^tion was now reduced by war and banish- 
ment to about 850,000, and for them 800,000 
acres was set apart. By a summary process the 
cstetes of the Catholm gentry were confis- 

their degree of complicity 
^ tneJrish rebellion and their resistance to the 
1 ro^torate, in various proportions, from one 
two-thirds, w’hich Avere handed over to 
venturers and Parliamentary soldiers, while 
they were forced to accept an equivalent 
fiwrass the Shannon. After the appointed time 
had jmssed, an Irish gentleman was hanged for 
fo transplant, and many hundreds, 
families, were sent as slaves to 
Ba^idoes. Many others were removed bodily, 
'^th what they could save of their posses- 
sions, to Connaught. The utmost seventy was 


used in the process, noble lailies. lor 
being compelled to go on I -ut. and all being 
reduced to the greatest misery. .Some of tlie 
sons of the banished owners wandei'e<l about 
their old estates, living by outlawry and the 
hospitality of their fathers’ t. mint's. A sum 
of £20 was laid on the heads of these “ Tories. ’ 
in 1657, and their e.xlermination decreed, to- 
gether with that of two otlu r “ beasts,” the 
wolf and the priest. After th-- Restoration an 
attempt was made (1661) to soften these con- 
ditions, the result of which was that it was 
declai'cd that all Catholics who were innocent 
of rebellion should be restored to their cst.'ites. 
Those, however, who had accejited lands in 
Connaught were forced to abide by tlieir 
bargains, and of those who returned from 
exile but few obtained any redress. 

O'Curry, 3fanu«Cinpt .Ifftte/'ials «/ ^ncitnf Irifh 
History; Fronde, Euylish in /rchind, vol. i. ; 
Cusack, Hisf. of the Irifh .Ynrion; Mc(iee, Hist, 
of Ireland; Haverty, ifi'at. of Ireland. 

[L. C. S.] 

Connecticut. [Colonies, American.] 
Conservative. [Tory.] 
Conservators of the Peace. These 

predecessors of our modem justices of the 
peace were persons entrusted with the duty 
of maintaining order and police in their 
counties. Dr. Stubbs traces their origin to 
an edict of Hubert Walter in 1105. Accord- 
ing to this proclamation an oath against har- 
bouring or aiding thieves and robbers was to 
be taken by every one above fifteen years of 
age. This usage dates from Anglo-Saxon 
times ; but its execution was now assigned 
to special knights appointed for the purpose. 
In 1230 and 1252 two or three knights are 
appointed in each shire for the conservation 
of the peace, and in 1253 we find the sheriffs 
summoning four men, and the reeve from 
each township, and twelve burghera from 
each borough, to execute the same functions ; 
and in the fifth year of Edward I. an officer 
bearing the title of “ Custos Pacis,” or 
guardian of the peace, is elected in the county 
courts. Conserx’ators of the same kind wore 
appointed to carry out the provisions of the 
Statute of Winchester, which deals so largely 
with questions of local police. Dr. Stubbs 
considers that these offices were originally 
filled by the crown, but when vacant, by 
election of the shire-moot. In tho first 
year of Edward III. “good men” were ap- 
pointed to guard the peace in each county, 
but apparently were not elected like 
Edward L’s Custodes Pacis.” In tho 
eighteenth year of Edward III. these Con- 
servators of the Peace were commissioned to 
hear and determine felonies, and sixteen years 
later received authority to do so regularly, 
and they became regular officials of the c^o\^^l, 
from whom they henceforth derive all their 
authority. 

Stubbs, Cotut , Hut . 
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Consilt, The Pass of, near Flint, is 
memorable for a n;iric>w escape of Henrj-^ II., 
who was surprised lu re iu llo7 by the elsh 
under Owen GwyiiiH-dil. 

Consistoi^ Courts. [Ecclesiastical 

.1 1 ItlSlUCTlON. j 

Consols is the usual abbreviation for the 
govi-rnment stock, properly entitled Con- 
solidated Bank Annuities. It originated in 
the year 1751, when an Act was passed con- 
solidatini? several separate stocks bearing 
interest 3 i»or cent. By the National 
Debt (Convei-sion) Act. 1888, the interest 
was reduced to per cent., and provision 
was made for u further reduction to per 
cent., which took place in 1905. [National 
Deht.] 

Constable (derived from the Latin iouies 
sfabu/i, count of the st.-iblo) was originally 
an office in the Byzantine couit, the name 
iiftpcaring in the est about 580 a.d. In 
England it is used iu several different sen.«es. 
(1) It appeai-8 to have been first attached 
after the Conquest to the keepers of the royal 
(astles, e.ff., the Constable of the Tower, of 
Baynard’s Castle, of (. hester C.Hslle, «S:c., who 
rapidly acquired hereditary privileges, and 
exercised under weak kings usurped jurisdic- 
tions in common pleas, together with oppres- 
sive powers of imprisonment, wliich were not 
finally abolished until 1403. 

(2) The Loyd Jliffh C'onatabU appears 
about the time of Stephen as one of the 
domestic dignitaries of the court. The 
office existed indeed under the Norman 
kings, but was comparatively unimportant, 
and the first High Constable who is at all 
luominent in liistory is ililes of Herefoixi, 
one of the eluef supporters of the Empress 
Matilda. The Hiudi Constable may be con- 
sidered to have succeeded to the duties of the 
ofticcr who, before the Conquest, was known 
as the Staller; he was quartemiaster-general 
of the court and army. From the l)\alotjus 
de iScaccarxo we learn that he was also, in the 
lime of Henry IL, one of the officers of the 
Exchequer, whore he helped the Treasurer to 
check the aecoivnts of the king’s household 
servants. As was the case with the other 
great offices of the royal household, the Lord 
High Con.stahle liad, before the end of the 
reign of Henry 1 1., become an hereditary 
dignity, and wi-nt, together with the tenure 
of certain manor.s in Gloucestershire, and the 
castle of Caldeeot in T^Ionmouthshire, into the 
family of Boliun, through Humphrey de 
Bohun, who married the daughter and heiress 
of Milos of Hereford, and on the extinction 
of that line in 1372 it was held by Thomas 
of Woodstock (</. 1397), who married the 
heiress of the seventh Earl of Hereford. With 
the accession of the house of I.^nca6tor(1309), 
the office ceased to be hereditary. The Earl 
of Noithumherland was made Constable by 
IIenr 3 * IV. in 1309, but the office was taken 


from him in 1403 and given to the Duke of 
Bedford. Subsequently the Duke of t^oinor- 
set was made Constable in 145U, but there 
seem to have been considenihle gaps between 
many of the apimintments. The Lord High 
Constable, together with the ^Marshal, had 
by the time of Edward I. acquired great 
powers in the management of the army ; 
he superintended the mustering, billeting, 
and formation of troops, took care that 
those who owed service by their tenuix* 
sent the proper amojuit of men, and during 
the campaign held court for the tri.al of mili- 
tary otfences. In 1296, Humphrey de Bohun, 
Earl of Hereford, together with Bigod the 
Marshal, refused to take charge of an army 
destined for Guieuno, availing themselvc.s of 
the legal quibble that they were onlj’ bound 
to serve the king in person, and they gained 
their point. From this date also the judicial 
Bmetions of the Lord High Constable became 
impoilant ; besides administering martial law, 
he was, with the Iklarshal, whose functions 
are by no means distinct, the presiding officer 
of the Court of Chivalry (q.v.), and, as such, 
decided questions of houour and heraldry. 
These powers became considerably enlarged, 
and tended to encroach on the jurisdiction of 
tlie courts of common law. and were strictly 
limited in 1389. Edward IV.. however, revised 
and increased the illegal powers for the pur- 
pose of punishing the Lancastrians. The 
L<>rd High Constable was empowered to take 
cognisance of all cases of high treason, “ to 
hear, examine, and conclmle them, even 
summarily and plainly, without noise or show’ 
of judgment, on simple inspection of fact.” 
Bichard III. bestowed the office on Henrj’ 
Stafford, Duke of Buckingham, partly, per- 
haps, with the idea of making it hereditary 
agjiin, for Buckingham was a descendant 
of the Bohuns. The honour was conferred on 
his son Edward by Hcniy’ VII. Henry 
VIII., howevei', in 1514, finding that the fees 
of the office were exceedingly hurdensomo 
to the crown, discharged Buckingham from 
his office. Since Buckingham’s dischai*ge 
the Lord High Constable has only boon 
appointed for special occasions, such as 
the king’s coronation, and, in one single 
instance (in 1631), for trial by combat. The 
Duke of Wellin^on officiated as I..ord High 
Constable at the last three coronations. 

(3) The Comtahlcs of the Hundred, oi High 
Constables, were officers who, under the 
Angevin kings, performed in a subordinate 
capacity some of the duties which before the 
Conquest wore entrusted to the head man, or 
reeve of the hundred. In a writ of Henry 
III. (1252), it is provided that “one or two 
chief constables should ho constituted in 
every hundred, at whose mandate all those 
of his hundi'ed sworn to amis should as- 
semble,” and by the Statute of Winchester 
(1285) it was ordered that in oven.’ hun- 
ted or franchise theie should be chosen two 
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or more constables to make the view of 
armour. They were elected by the court Icet, 
and sworn in by the lord or his steward. 
In the reign of Elizabeth we find that 
they had the power of holding petty sessions 
for the hiring of servants. In 1844 it was 
prorided that in default of appointments in 
the court leet, high constables might bo 
chosen by justices at their special sessions. 
After the establishment and regulation of 
the county constabulary (between the years 
1839 and 1859), high constables having be- 
come practically useless, the justices of each 
county were directed to consider and de- 
termine whether it was necessary to continue 
the office in each hundred. [Hundred.] 

(4) The l\ity Constable, or Constable of 
the Vill, may, on the analogy of the constable 
of the hundred, be considered as the de- 
generate descendant of the tithing man. He 
also was elected in the com t leet until the 
reign of Charles II., when, in virtue of a 
statute passed in 1673, the duty of nominating 
and swearing-in constables was by degrees 
tntnsferred to justices of the peace. In the 
reign of George II. it was provided (in 1751) 
that no constable could be sued without making 
the justice who signed tho warrant a joint de- 
fendant. In 1842 it was declared that, with the 
exception of certain pririleged classes, every 
able-bodied man between tho ages of twenty- 
five and fifty-five who contributed to the poor 
rates, or held a tenement of the annual value 
of £4, was liable to serve as constable. The 
election of the ^ constabulary' of boroughs 
under the Municipal Corporations Act was 
placed in the hands of a watch committee in 
1^2, and the duties of special constables, 
who might be sworn in to keep the peace on 
emergencies, were regulated by legislation in 
1827 and 1832. 

(5) The Lord High Constable of Scotland 

can be traced back to the time of David I 
In Scotland, the duties of the High Constable 
consisted in commanding the army while in 
the field, in the absence of the king, and, in 
conjunction -with the Jlarshal, judging all 
transgressions committed within a certain 
distance of the king’s palace, knowm as the 
Chahner of peace. In 1321, when Sir Gilbert 
Hay was made Earl of Errol, the office 
was made hereditary in his family. It was 
expressly reserved by the treaty of Union 
and by Act of Parliament in 1747. It is now 
however, purely honorary. ' 


CfMrUre; Coke. instiUites, iv. • Lambard. 

’ Stephen, Commentaries. 
Statutes 5 aud 6 Vict., c. 100; 32 and 33 Viet 
c. 47, and 35 and 36 Viet., c. 92 


Constance, fourth daughter of William 
the Conqueror, married Alan, brother of the 
Duke of Bntanny, to whom her father gave 
the earldom of Richmond. In 1090 she &ed, 
Jt 16 said poisoned by some of her husband’s 
vassals, who found her harsh and oppressive* 


Constance ‘‘h Dhitan.nv 1201 ; was 

the daughttr and ht-ir- ss uf C.viian, Duk.- of 
Britanny. JShe was numb d to (^oofirt v. son 
of Henry II., by whom sljo had two t hi'lJi.-n, 
Arthur and Eleanor. .\it. r (iootfn y’s -i< nth, 
in 118G, she obtained the guaidianshijj of her 
son and the govemiiunt of the dmhy, but 
was soon aftfrwards compelled to 'many 
Ranulf, Earl of C'h'-ster, who made himsi-lf so 
hated in Britanny that on llt nry II.'s death, 
m 1189, he was driven out, and Constanco 
restored to ^wer. In 1196 she was seiz<d 
by a_ body of troops under her husband, and 
imprisoned for eighteen months ; her conduel 
during this period in asserting the rights of 
the Bretons was most adverse to the interests 
of her son, in addition to which, she had 
quarrelled with her powerful mother-in-law, 

I Eleanor, as well as with her husband, from 
! whom she obbiined a divorce in 1198. She 
now married Guy, brother of the Viscount of 
Thouars, by whom she had three <laiightoi'8, 
from the eldest of whom, Alix, spning the 
Dukes of Britannj* who played such an impor- 
tant part in the French wars of Edward HI. s 
reign. 

Constance of Castile (rf. 1392) was 
the eldest daughter of IVdro tho Cruel, and 
became the second wife of John of Gaunt, 
who inherited, through her, cbiinis to tho 
crown of Castile. 

Constantino {d. 820), son of Fergus, ex- 
pelled Conall, King of the Piets, and obtained 
the Pictish throne (789), having in all i.roba- 
bilityauthorityoverDalriadaalso. In796some 
monks from Lindisfamo visited his com t, and 
for them ho founded the church of Dunkeld. 
He was succeeded by his brother Angus. Tho 
reign of Constantine is chiefly mcmorahlo as 
marking the date of tho first historiciii attacks 
of the Norsemen on tho British shores. It 
was in 793 that they harried the holy island 
of Lindisfame, and a few years later seized 
upon the western islands, and slaughtered tho 
monks of Iona. By these pirates, who hence- 
forward for several centuries continued their 
ravages, nearlj’ all communications between 
Ireland and Scotland were in time broken off. 

Co&staAbine (d. 877), son of Kenneth, 
succeeded his uncle Domild as King of tho 
Piets, 863. His reign is chiefly remarkable for 
a series of conflicts with tho Northmen, under 
Olaf the WTiite, the son of Norsten tho Red. 
This chieftain is said to have conquered Caith- 
ness and Sunderland. When tho Norwegians 
drove tho Danes out of Ireland, tho latter 
invaded Scotland, and defeated the Scotch 
king at Dollar and Invordoret, at which last 
battle Constantine was killed. 

Constantine (d. 952), son of Acdh, 
reigned over the kingdom of Alban, 900 — 
943. He was a man of vigour and an 
experienced warrior. In 904 ho cut to pieces 
in Stratheme an invading body of Danes, 
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under Ivan. Soon afterwards ho united 
the I’ietish and Scottish Churches at an 
'jcclesiastical council held at Scone. lu 908 
ho i)iocured the election of his brother 
Donald to the throne of Strathclyde, und 
in 918 joined the Xoiihuinhrians against 
th<- Norsemen, whose advance was checked 
liv the allied armies at the battle of C’or- 
bridge-on-Tyne. T.*ndi*r the year 924 the 
Ai»<jlo‘So.rou Chronicle tells us that amongst 
other nations the Scots chose Edward the Elder 
for father and lord. But these j>eaceful re- 
lations cannot have lasted very long, for in 
934 we find E<lward s successor, Athelstan. in- 
vading Scotland, ami penetrating as far as Dun- 
otter. ami nvniring the coasts of Caithness with 
his Heet. Constantine, in retaliation, joined 
with the Norsemen and the Britons of Stnith- 
clyde in an attempt to wrest Northumbria 
fixjin the English king, but the united forces 
were defenb'd at Brunanburh (q.v.), 937. In 
913 Constantine resigned his crown, and be- 
came abbot of the monastery of St. .rVndrcws, 
whore he died, 9.VJ, having, however, emerged 
for a short time, in 940, to (lo battle with King 
Edred. 

Skene, CtJh’c ScofJnnd ; Chrm.; 

Burtou, Ifiif. n/ScoHand. 

Constautius Chloms, Emperor of 
Homo (292 — 306), ruled over the provinces of 
Spain, (4aul, and Britain, and seems to have 
spent mo.st of his time in this country. But 
the story ot his liaving married a British 
princess named Helena rests on no good 
authority. He defeatetl Allectus, and re- 
tmitefl Britain to the Empire. Ho died at 
York in the vear 30G. 

ConstitutiouSi Colonial. [Alstkalia ; 
C.VNAiiA ; Colonies.] 

Constitution, The Irish, op 1782. In 
1779 the Irish Volunteers, w-hom the care- 

los. '^nessof the government andthe undefended 
state of Ireland had allowed to become formid- 
able. had succeeded in frightening the govom- 
incnt into repealing the trade restrictions. The 
movement was continued, and, under the direc- 
tion of Gnittan, aimed at legislative indepen- 
dence. In 1781 Loixl Carlisle, the new viceroy, 
was instructed to resist all efforts at legislative 
independence, but nevertheless, notice was 
given of bills for the repwil of PojTiings* 
Act (q.v.) an*l of the Mutiny Act. The 
repeal of the first, placing the Irish Parlia- 
ment more or less in the i>osition of the 
English Parliament, could not bo resisted, and 
was airried in Dec., 1781. The repeal of the 
JIutiny Bill, however, was not carried, though 
moved by (Jrattan. M'hen Parliament again 

met, in Feb., 1782, the Volunteers assumed a 
very threatening attitude, and the patriot 
party, backodby the resolutions of Dunmnnon, 
and aroused by the mention ot Ireland in 
some unimportant Acts passed in England, 
proceeded, through Grattan, on Feb. 22, 
1782, to move a sort of declaration oi inde- 


pendence, but they were bwiten by 137 to 08. 
But, though the resolutions were lost, the 
principle on wliich they were based had 
been admitted by every one. The Parliament 
was now adjourned, and when it met again, in 
ilarch, the North ministry was overtlirown, 
and the Whigs were in office. On April 17th 
Grathin was content to move an amendment 
in the address demanding complete indepen- 
dence, and the House then adjourned to wait 
for an answer from England. On Slay 17th re- 
solutions were passed in the English Parlia- 
ment conceding the rei)eal of Poynings’ Act, 
and of the sUitute 6 George I. and a biennial 
Mutiny Bill. On Slay 27th the Irish Parlia- 
ment received the news, and immediately voted 
£100,000 and 20,000 men for the war. Flood 
indeed attempted to decLiim against Eng- 
land’s concessions ns insufficient, but failed, 
and the Houso resolved “thJit the right of 
legislation of the Irish Paidiament in all cases, 
internal and external, had been already 
! asserted by Ireland, and fully admitted by 
England.” The constitution of 1782 was thus 
conceded ; though hailed with enthusiasm at 
the time, it made corruption on a large scale 
necessary, and hastened on the Union as 
achieved' in 1800. 

Grattau, Life of Grntfrtti; Staubope, Hist. <•/ 
Euij. ; Adolphus, Uiet. of (jcorqc til. 

Consuls are persons empowered to take 
charge of the trading and commercial interests 
of British subjects in foreig^n towns. They 
were introduced in the sixteenth century, but it 
was not till the end of the seventeenth that 
it became customary to appoint them regu- 
larly. Their duties arc to give advice and 
assistance to English traders; to settle their 
disputes where possible ; to guanl the legal 
rights of British subjects under foreign juris- 
diction ; and to report on the trade of the 
country in which they arc resident. By the 
Consular .Varriaffe Act (12 and 13 Viet., c. 68), 
consuls are empowered to celebrate marriages 
between British subjects resident in their 
district. They can toke evidence on oath ns 
to crimes committed on British ships, and are 
empowered to send home the offenders for 
trial ; and they are also to exercise a general 
superintendence over British shipping, so as 
to sec that the Merchant Shipping and other 
Acts are not viohited. In some cases British 
consuls are also diplomatic agents or ehargis 
d'affaires, empowered to communicate "with 
the Foreign Offices of the states in which 
they are stationed, and in this case they are 
called Consnls-General. In Turke)’ and the 
Levant the consuls-general exercise the powers 
conceded under the capitulations between 
England and the Porte, and .are supremo 
judges of the consular courts. British consuls 
arc allowed to trade in some towns, while at 
other stations this pririlego is refused. 

Control, Board of. [East Indxa Com- 
pany.] 
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Conventicle Act, The (1664), enacted 
that any one over sixteen yeai-s of age pre- 
sent at an unlawful assembly or conventicle 
was to incur fine or imprisonment. A con- 
venticle was defined as an assembly of more 
than five persons, besides the membei'S of a 
family, met together for holding worship not 
according to the Church of England. In 
1670 the Act was amended, and the penalties 
greatly lessened, but a severe fine was im- 
posed on any one who lent his house for such 
meetings. The Conventicle Act was repealed 
by the Toleration Act of 1089. 


Convention, The (1688—9), is the name 
given to the Parliament wlrich met after the 
abdication of James II. to settle the succes- 
sion. It met on Jan. 22nd. It first placed 
the administration and the disposal of the 
revenue in the hands of William of Orange. 
The Commons decLared the throne vacant, and 
voted that it was inconsistent ^with the safety 
of the kingdom that it should be governed by a 
Popish king. The Lords, aftermuchdiscussion, 
negjitived the resolution that the throne was 
viKant, Dauby’s party asserting that the 
crown had devolved on ilary. Disputes there- 
upon broke out between thetwo Houses. After 
a conference, the Lords jnelded, and a resolu- 
tion was passed that the Prince and Princess 
of Orange should be declared King and Queen 
of England- Soon afterwards AVilliam and 
Mary arrived in England, and the crown was 
tendered to them, and accepted (Feb. 13). 
As soon as the new' ministry was established, 
the question was broached whether the Con- 
vention should be turned into a Parliament. 
A bill declaring the Convention a Parliament 
passed the Lords, and after a sharp debate was 
accepted by the Commons. It confiiined a 
clause requiring members of both Houses to 
tako the oaths to the new king and queen. 
“.Such,” says HalLam, “was the termination 
of that contest w’hich the house of Stuart 
had maintained against the liberties, and of 
bite against the religion, of England ; or 
inther, of that far more ancient controversy 
between the crown and the people which had 
never been wholly at rest since the reign of 
John.” [Revolvtio.n*.] 

Parliam«ifary UUt.; Banke, Hist, of Ena • 
Buruet, HUt. of Uii Oirn Time ; Macai^y 
of Eng. / Hallam, Onut. Ui$t. “'«• 


Convention Bill, The, passed by the 
Irish Parliament in 1793, declared the assem- 
bhtge of persons calling themselves represen- 
tatives of the nation, under any pretence 
whatsoever, iUegal. Fitzgibbon carried it, in 
spite of the violent opposition of Grattan and 
the Duke of Leinster. 


Convention of Estates, The ( 1689 ), 

was the name given to the Scottish Parlia- 
ment which assembled on ilarch 14, 1689, 
after the Revolution. On the 4th of April 
the Estates passed a resolution declaring that 
King James ra., “ being a professed Papist, 


did assume the regal power and acti-d as king 
without biking the oath (juiroil bv law , 
and hath by the advice of evil and \vi. k. d 
councillors invaded the fundamental cun.-litu- 
tion of this kingdom, and altered it from a 
leg;il limited monarch}' to an arbitr.iry 
dcsixitic power, and hath exercised the siiiie 
to the subversion of the I’rotestant religion, 
and the violation of the laws and liberties of 
the nation, inverting all the ends of govern- 
ment, whereby he hath forfaulttd nil liirlit to 
the crown, and the tluone is become wu anl.’* 
On the 11th of April the Estates aJoi)t« d the 
Claim of Itiijht, which declared the funda- 
mental liberties of the kingdom of Scotland, 
and stated that no Papist could bo King of 
Scotland, and that the Scottisli Church 'was 
Presbyterian, and finally declaring that 
William and ^lai-y were King and Queen of 
Scotland. Two ’days later (April 13) a 
number of resolutions, called the .Irtichs of 
Gruvauces, were voted. These set forth a 
number of acts done under the authority of 
bad laws which tlie Estates desired to have 
repealed. The Convention e.xercised tlie 
executive authoiity in Scotland till the crown 
hud been duly offered to and accepted by 
AVilliam III., when it became a Parliament. 


Acte of ParliamcHt of Scotluial, i*. ; Burtou. 
Hiit, of Scotland, Tii. ^5. 


Convention Parliament, The ( 1660 ), 

is the name gdven to the assembly which es- 
tablished the Restoration of Charles II. It 
assembled April 26, 1660, on the dissolution of 
the “Rump,” It immediately accepted the 
Declaration of Breda (q.v.), and issued an 
address imiting Charles to accept the crown. 
On the return of Charles, the discussions of the 
Convention turned chiefly upon the questions 
of the amnesty, the settlement of the claims of 
property which had changed hands, the settle- 
ment of the Church, and the royal revenue. In 
regard to the first, the amnesty w’as voted for all 
but the judges of Charles 1. In regal'd to the 
second, an .Act of Ifidemuit^ and Oblivion was 
brought in to prevent holders of land seques- 
trated during the inten-egnum regaining 
possession of their property. The old feudal 
claims of the crown for fines upon alienation, 
reliefs, wardships, &c., were abolished, and 
the crown revenue was fixed at £1.200,000 
a year, raised partly from tho e.xcise, and 
partly from * tunnage and poundage now 
g^nted to the king for life. After much dis- 
cussion, the settlement of the Churcli was left 
open when the Parliament was dissolved on 
December 29th, 1660. 


Convocation is the name given to 
the general assembly of the clergy of tho 
kingdom. The organisation of the Church 
gave its councils great importance in 
early times, and under the Norman kings 
this conciliar activity was still further de- 
veloped. The Church had its sj'nods of tho 
nation, the province, and the diocese; they 
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wcie ntton<icil by prelates, anh- 

<Joacnn';, and the iMirochial clergy. In general 
liistory, tho.^e synods became important as 
cl<-rical taxation was introduced. As this 
became customary, diocesan representatives 
were sent to the j>rovincial Convocations 
tor tlie ])uri)Ose of <riving their assent to 
t.'ixation. 'I'he first definite instance of re- 
presenfcjtioii in Convocation is found under 
-Vrelibishop Stephen Ijington, in 1225. In 
1283 a rule was hiid down that each bishop 
sliould summon to Ctmvocation two proctors 
of the clergy of liis diocese and one proctor 
from cacli cathednd or collegiate church, who 
were to have full ])ower of consenting to such 
measiu-os as tlie commvinity of the clergrv* 
thinic fit. This was the constitution of the 
Convocation t>f the ]>rovinco of Cantcrbitry. 
That of the j>rovince of York, dating from 
1279, contained two proctors from each arch- 
deaconry. Besides these elected meml>ei*s 
were bishops, abbots, priors, deans, and 
archdeacons, as ex-officio members. 

Tlie jealousy between the two archbi.shoiis, 
and the difticulty in reconciling their claims, 
led. in tlie twelfth conturj-, to quarrels. 
National Church councils liecame almost 
imjiossiblc, and ecclesiastical questions were 
discussed sepaintely by the two Convocations. 
Such matters as concerned ordinary discipline 
were decided for themselves. On other 
matters they pre.sente d petitions to the king, 
which were callc-d ejrnvamina. 

^\^len Ed wal'd I., in 1295, organised 
more comjdetcly the parliamentary repre- 
sentation of the sevci'Jil estates, he wished 
also to incorjiomte the clergy with the 
parliamentaiy system. For this purpose ho 
summoned to Parliament, by separate ^^rits 
addressed to each bishop, the proctors of the 
chapters and the parochial clergy, togetlicr 
with bishops, deans, and archdeacons per- 
sonally. Thus the Convocations wore sum- 
moned as siiiritual councils of the archbishops, 
and the proctors wore further summoned to 
Parliament by the clause of the king’s iiTit 
to the bishops, known, from its first word, as 
the “ pnemunientes ” clause. In this way the 
two Convocations were to bo worked into the 
parliamentaiy system, while retaining their 
position ns spiritual councils besides. 

The clergy, however, showed great reluc- 
tance to enter into this arrangement. Pro- 
bably they thought that they were sufficiently 
represented by the lords spiritual, and did 
not wish to be drawm into parliamentary dis- 
putes, in which their own pri^dleges might 
suffer. The cro\\-n in vain addressed letters 
to the archbishops, urging them to compel 
the attendance of the clencal estate. After 
1340 the crown acquiesced in the rule that 
clerical taxes should he granted in Convoca- 
tion, and in the fifteenth century the attend- 
ance in Parliament of clerical proctors died 
away. The duty of voting taxes led to the 
summons of Convocation at the same time as 


Parliament, but this was from motives of 
convc-nicncc, and did not affect the indejien- 
(lence of Convocation. 

In the weakness of the clergy* before tho 
royal power, Convocation was .used by Henry 
Vill. to bring about the separation of tho 
English Chm-ch from the Church of Borne. 
The clergy were informed that they had in- 
cuiTcd the penalties of the Act of Praomuniro 
by recognising ‘NVolsey's Icgatine authority, 
which had been recognised by the king him- 
self. Iniquitous as was this penalty, the 
clergy' were lieljdess against the king, and 
Convocation, in 1530, assented to a largo sub- 
sidy to ajipcase the royal i%Tath. In the bill 
which granted it. the royal supremacy was 
admitted, with the proviso “as far as CJirist’s 
law allows.” The Act of Submission, 1533, 
practically abolished tho legislative powera of 
Convocation. It established that Convocation 
“ is, always has been, and ought to be, 
summoned bj* royal writ ; ” there was to he 
thenceforth no legislation without the king’s 
licence, and a revision of tho existing canon 
law was committed to a mixed commission of 
clergy and laity. 

Henceforth, during the .sixteenth centuiy, 
the Convoc.‘ition of the province of Canter- 
bury' was recognised as expressing tho 
opinions of tho clergy, and worked with Par- 
liament in framing the formularies and laws 
of the Church. The Prayer-book and tho 
Articles received the sanction of Convocation 
before being submitted to Parliament. In 
1604 Convocation drew up a new body of 
Canons, which were sanctioned by tho king, 
but wore not ratified by* Parliament. These 
Canons remain as tho basis of ecclesiastical 
law for the clergy, but are not legally binding 
c»n clergy or laymen except whore they in- 
corporate preWous laws. 

After tho Restoration Convocation was sum- 
moned, in 1661, to revise tho Prayer-hook and 
ro-modcl the Canons, In this matter it did 
little ; but this assembly' is I'cmarkable as being 
the last Convocation which granted a clerical 
subsidy. During the Commonwealth the 
clergy had been taxed with the laity, and 
there seems to have been a general agi'ccmcnt 
that this method was more convenient. Ac- 
cordingly, this clerical privilege was abolished 
by a private compact between Lord Chan- 
cellor Clarendon and Arclibishop Sheldon. 
The important constitutional chango was made 
without any parliamentary* authority (1662). 
Convocation thenccfoi'th ceased to grant 
taxes and to have any* political importance, 
^e clergy*, being merged in the estate of the 
Commons, became electors for members of 
the Lower House. 

In 1689 AVilliam ITI. was desirous of ex- 
tending tho limits of the Church, and of in- 
troducing alterations which would allay the 
scruples of Dissenters. A commission was 
appointed to draw up a scheme which was to 
be submitted to Convocation. Convocation 
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sat in t^’o Houses: the bishops in the Upper 
House, the other officials and proctors in the 
Lower. The struggle of parties took place 
-over the election of a prolocutor, or president, 
of the Lower House, and those opposed to anv 
change were in a considerable majority. 
After this the Lower House showed such de- 
cidc*d difference of opinion from the Upper 
that nothing could be done, and Convocation 
was soon prorogued. It was not summoned 
again for ten years (1700), when the differ- 
ences between the Upper and Lower House 
were still more openly shown. Finally, the 
Lower House refused to submit to the arch- 
bishop’s prorogation, and adjourned by its 
owTi authority. The next Convocation, in 
1702, resumed the question of the archbishop’s 
right of prorogation, and the conflict between 
the two Houses continued. At length, in 
1717, the writings of Hoadley, Bishop of 
Bangor, excited great WTath ’amongst the 
clergy, and give rise to what is known as the 
Bangorian controversy.” As it was clear 
that the Lower House of Convocation would 
censure Hoadley, who was a favourite with 
the government, Convocation was prorogued 
by royal writ, and was not again summoned 
for business till 1852. It is true that it met 
formally till 1741, when the Lower House 
agreed to admit the president’s right of pro- 
rogation, but it refused to receive a commu- 
nication from the Upper House. Being 
judged incorrigible, it was not again called 
together till its revival in 1862, a revival due 
to the increased interest in ecclesiastical affairs. 

The Convocations of the two provinces 
now meet with the sessions of Parliament. 
They are summoned by a writ from the 
crown to the archbishops. In the Upper 
House of each Convocation sit the archbishop 
and bishops ; in the Lower House, the deans, 
archdeacons, with proctors elected to repre- 
sent the cathedral chapters and the beneticed 
clergy.* 

Bp. Gibson, Synodws Anglicani: Wilkins, 
Coitctlm ; Cardwell, Syncdalia ; Body, Hiit. o/ 
Counts and Convocation; Latlibutv, Hist 
Convocation. Q 

Conway, Henry Seymour, Marshal 

(5. 1720, d. 1795), was the second son of the first 

Lord Conway. After serving in the army, in 
1741 he was returned to Parliament for High- 
ham Ferrers. In 1757 he was appointed 
second in command of the Rochefort ex- 
edition, under Sir John Mordaunt. In 1761 
e commanded the British troops in Germany, 
in the absence of the Marquis of Granby. At 
the end of George II.’s reign, Conway had 
been appointed Groom of the Bedchamber;# 
and ho was continued in that office by the 
new king, until his independent conduct and 
his opposition to the ministry on the question 
of general warrants, c ost him alike this post 

• Associated with each Convocatioa since 18S3 
tbere has been a Honse of Laymen. These are 
ptureij consultative bodies. 




and all his military c«»inniamls. Rocking- 
ham’s accession topower. Con w;iv \v;i.saj)j)Oint< il 
joint Secretary c<f State with thi- of 

Grafton, and leader in th«- House of Commons; 
and, unfortunately for himsi-lf. was i»iTsuad«-(l 
by “ hisevil genius,” Horace Waljiole, to hold 
his gixmnd, until he couhl no longer retreat 
with credit in 170S. During tlie later vear.s 
of that period, tliepoliey of the eahinet toward.s 
the American colonies hadbeendiro( tlyopj)osed 
to Conway’s riews. On the king’s dimiand fur 
W’ilkes’s exclusion from Parlianienl, h<‘ “ con- 
fessed that ho lud not the eounigo to face the 
consequences of a step which would make 
every second Englishman a rebel at heart, and 
convert London into a hostile capital.” He 
accordingly resigned the seals, but acted as 
an unpaid member of the cabinet until the 
return of Lord Chatham and the resignatit)n 
of Lord Camden, when he refused any longer 
“ to proride respectability for the whole ad- 
ministration.” MTien the Maniuis of Gninby 
was dismissed from the ( omniand of the army, 
his place was offered to Conway, and declined. 
In 1772 he was appointed Governor of Jersey. 
Ten years later he becameCommander-in-chu f 
of all the Forces. In the s<amc year he bi-ought 
forward a motion, praying that his Jlajesty 
would terminate the war with the Colonists. 
This w’as lost by only one vote : and when ho 
brought forward the same motion a few 
months later, he carried it against Lord North 
by a majority of nineteen. In the following 
year he retired into private life. Conway 
was a brave soldier, and a man of unsullie’d 
inte^ty. Of his character as a statesman 
Lord Stanhope says : — “ Brave though he wjia 
in the field, spirited and ready though ho was 
in debate, ho ever seemed in counsel irresolute 
and wavering ; so eager to please all piiriics 
that he could satisfy none, and quickly swayed 
to and fro by any whisperer or go-between 
who called himself his fi-icnd.” 

Stanhope, Hi*f. of Eny.; Trevelyan, Bfu-ly 
Teara of C. 3. Fox; Walpole, Mem. of George 
iil. ; Chatham Corrtfpondencc^ 

Conyers, Sir John. [Robin of Redes- 

DALE.] 

Cook, Captain James (i. 1728, d. 1779), 
the famous navigator, first gained notoriety 
in Canada, where he did good 8er\’ice at 
the siege of Quebec, 1759, and subsequently 
surveyed the coast of Newfoundland. In 
1768, being sent to the Pacific for the 
puTTOse of ohser\’ing the transit of Venus, 
he discovered New Zealand and New South 
Wales (April, 1770) ; and four years later 
made a second voyage of discovery, in which 
he again visited l^ew Zealand. His conduct 
to the natives at first was such as to excite 
their hatred, hut in his subsequent voyages 
he invariably followed a conciliatory policy. 
On Cook’s third voyage, undertaken with the 
view of discovering a north-west passage to 
India, he visited the Sandwich l^nds, and 
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jmshed his t*xj>loiations to the western coast 
of Aincricii. 11'’ was inurdered ais he was 
rotuininfj from this vuva^e hy the uutives of 
Owliyliee, in tlu- Samiwieii Ishimls. Captain 
Cook’s jil»ility as a survi-yor and explorer is 
the more noteworthy from the fact that he 
ho>r.in life as a c r>ininou s;uluv. and was entirely 
williout education. 

Cooke, A\tm(»nv -J'. 1')04. ■J. l.iTC), 

:i man of «rre.it learninir. was selected as 

preceptor to Kdward VI. when Prinee of 

\V:ii. s. Tn he was eommitted on sus- 

I'irion of heinir eoiieerned in the plot to put 

l,idv .Ian«! Gr«'V on the thioii'.'. 

• « 

Cooluassie, the capihil of Kinf? Coffee 
Cale-alli, Kin" of A.sliantee, was enteix'd )>y 
tin* Pritish troops, timler Sir Garnet Wolscley, 
Feb. 5. 1874 ; and a^.iin by Sir F. Scott’s 
force, Jan. 18, 1800. [Asn.xxxEE.] 

Co-operation. The aim of co-operation 
may be SJiid to be to enable workers to work 
“ not in the interest of, nor in order to enrich, 
one individual, or a few, but in the intej-cst 
of the general body of those who are con- 
cerned, both as workei-s aim as consumers of 
the ordinary necos.-saries of life” (Acland 
and Jones). The societies that have as yet 
been formed with thus view are of threo 
kinds. (1) Th'' hinlrihutivi' Societies^ or Rr- 
iail Stores. Of the.<e there were, in 1908, 
upwards of 1,400 iu Great Britain, with 
2,404,593 members, and £30,037,352 share 
capital. They sell goods for ready money 
only. The profits at the eud of every quarter 
arc liividcd amongst ihc members according 
to the amount of their purchases. (2) The 
Wholesale Societies — one in England (founded 
in 18G4), aud one in Scotland (founded in 
18G8). They supply the retail stores with 
goods ; in 1908 their combined receipts 
amounted to over thirty-two millions. Their 
inauaging committees are elected by the 
stores. (3) Manufacturing or Productive 
Societies and Federal Corn Mills. The returns 
as to co-operative agriculture in 1908 were 
not very satisfactory. Co-operation does not 
make great headway in farming. These 
societies, with some exceptions, are combined 
iu a Co-oporative Union, founded in 1809. It 
is the object of this Union to abolish false 
dealing in any shape or form, and “to con- 
ciliate the conllictiug interests of the capi- 
talist, the worker, and the purchaser.” The 
Union holds an Annual National Congress, 
at which matters that concern co-operation 
arc discussed — such as the best method of 
voting in societies, the check system, educa- 
tion, store management, surplus capital, co- 
operative journalism, A'C. 

•‘Co-operation,” it has been said, “con- 
siders profit to belong to the public, and not 
to any one section of it, whether they are 
employed iu selling goods over tho counter, 
keeping the accounts, bujing tho goods, or 


making them.” The co-operative movement is 
thus ail ejfort on the piirt of labour to emanci- 
pate itself from the bondage of capital. This 
effort is seen assuming organic shape in the 
early part of the 19th century, when several 
co-operative stores were started in England 
aud Scotland. These, however, on a close in- 
spection, can in no way be distinguished from 
Joint Stock Companies, for tho profits were 
divided according to the capital invested. Of 
such societies there were by 1830 upwards 
of 200 in existence, besides co-operative 
mills. In 1844 the Kochdalo Pioneers intro- 
duced its distinctive feature into tho co- 
operative movement, and divided profits on 
the amount of purchases. Tho example set 
by this society, together with tho beneficial 
legislation — such as the Reiieal of the Corn 
Laws, the Public Libraries Act, and the 
abolition of the Kcwsiiapcr Duty — of the 
next dozen yeara, gave a new impetus to 
co-operation, and by 18C2 wo find 450 societies 
in existence, with a mcmbersliip of 90,000, 
a capital of £450,000, annual sales, £2,350,000, 
and profits £166,000. Two years afterwards 
(1864), tho Co-operative ^^^olesalo ISociety 
had sprung into e.xistenco, and became tho 
mainstay of the whole system. In 1869 tho 
National Co-operative Congresses began. It 
was at tho first of these congresses that tho 
Co-operativo Union was formed, and its aim 
of i-econcUing the interests of the capitalist, 
the workers, and the purchaser, “ through an 
equitable division among them of tho fund, 
commonly known as profit, "was soon after 
formulated.” Tho Supply Associations in 
London, such as the “ Civil SerWee ” and 
“Army and Navy,” have attained great im- 
portance. These associations cannot bo re- 
garded ns co-operative at all. Their profits, 
us ill a private firm, go to capital, whereas 
tho essential feature of co-operation is in 
diverting tho profits to laboui*. 

HuKhes, ilUtori/ oj Co-opt'>-a(ion ; Stuart, 
Address to the Congress, 1679; Huj^^hes niut 
Neale, Hanual/or Co-opirators ; Holyoako, ilie~ 
torn of Co-operation ; Marshall, Economics o/ 
Jndiistriy, hk. iiL, cli. 9; Aclaiid and Jones, 
IKorfcjng Jfcii Co-operators; B. Jones, Hi'eloni of 
Co-op«ratto)i. [-W. B. U.] 

Coori^. A proWnceof India on the Mala- 
bar coast, between Jlysore and tho sea, com- 
prising an area of about 1,500 square miles, 
no portion of which is less than 3,000 feet 
above the level of the sea. At tho close of the 
oighteenth centurj' tho Rajah of Coorg was 
jiractically an independent prince. He had 
been imprisoned by Tippoo on tho annexation 
of his country, but had contrived to escape, and 
to wage a successful guerilla warfare in the 
hills of his own country, till he drove out the 
troops of his enemy. During this warfare 
many of his exploits, which are related at 
length by Colonel Wilks, exhibit not only 
gr^t gallantry, but also good faith and 
chivalrous generosity to an extraordinary 
degree. The aaaistnnce which he rendered. 
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to Lori Cornwallis in the second ilysore War 
procured the recognition of the freedom of his 
country at the Peace of Seringsipatam. He 
died in 1809, and was succeeded by his 
brother, who bequeathed the crown to his 
son, in 1820. This prince ruled so kidly, 
and with such ferocity and cruelty, while ex- 
hibiting great hostility to the English, that 
w'hen, in 1832, his sister and her husband tied 
for their lives, and revealed his barbarities to 
the British Resident at Mysore, the latter, after 
in vain remonstrating with the Rajah, pro- 
cLiimed him a public enemy. In 1834, after 
a giiUant resistance, Coorg was subdued and 
annexed to the iladnis presidency. Tw’enty 
years later it was discovered that Coorg 
was eminently suited for the cultivation of 
coffee, and it is now one of the most prosperous 
of the Indian provinces. 

Wilks, 

Coote, Sir Evre (i. 1726, rf. 1783), first 
saw service against tW Jacobite insurgents 
in 1745. On the bre;iking out of the Seven 
Years’ War, the hostilities were renewed 
in the Carnatic which had died out after the 
recall of Dupleix. (ieneral Count Lally was 
sent to India wita a pow’erful fleet and army. 
At first he was successful : captured Fort 
St. Bavid, besieged Madras, and re-took 
Arcot in 1758, The arrival of Admiral 
Pocock and the English fleet prevented an 
assault on ^ladras, and the next year Colonel 
Coote took the comnuind. Ho re-captured 
Wandewash, and compelled Lally to fight a 
iKittle in the neighbourhood of the town, in 
w’hich the latter was completely routed. 
Coote, in 1760, gradually deprived Lally of 
all his conquests, and finally blockaded and 
captured Pondicherr)', w’hich was razed to the 
ground. In 1769 he was made commander- 
in-chief of the Company’s army, and the 
foUo\ving year returned to England. The 
disasters of the English in 1780, during 
W'^arren Hastings’ lilalirutta War, rendered 
it necessarj’ to send out General (now Sir) 
Evre Coote, to take the command in Bengal. 
The news of Hyder All’s invasion of the 
Carnatic induced Hastings to send Coote to 
Madias. In January, 1781, he began his 
advance. Hyder had captured Arcot, and was 
besieging five other forts. Coote pushed on 
to Cuddalore and Porto Xovo. Hyder re- 
solved to risk an engagement, and took up a 
strong position, which he began to fortify. 
A long jind arduous engagement ensued near 
Porto Xovo (July 1, 1781), which lasted 
six hours, and at the end the British were 
completely victorious, with the loss of only 
300 men, while Hvder, who had lost 10,00*0 
men, wjis compelled to raise the siege of 
Trichinopoly. Seven weeks later Hyder 
was again completely routed at PoUilore, 
Aug. 27, 1781. Another victory on Sept. 
27 , allowed Coote to retire unmolested 
into winter quarters. In 1782 the arrival of 


the Fx'cnch fleet under Sulfrein brought 
Hyder again into the field, and Coot*- in vain 
endeavoured to bring on a general action. 
The French were \'ictorious everywhere, anil 
Hyder mvaged the Carmitic to the very gates 
of Madras. In October Sir Evre Cootie’s 
shattered constitution obliged him to return 
to Bengal, and surrender his command to 
General Stuart. In 1783, April 25, two ikiys 
after liis return to Madrjis, once more to 
xindertake the conduct of the Mysore War, 
the veteran died. 

"Wilks, Mysore; Mill, Hist, of Jiidia. 

Copenliag^eni The Battle op (2nd April, 
1801), resulted in the breaking uj) of the 
Xorthem coalition ngjiinst EngLtnd, which 
had been one of Xapoleon’s most cherished 
schemes. After sjifely passing Cronenberg 
Castle, Xelson persuaded Parker to conunence 
the attack without debiy. Two djiys were 
spent by Xelson in sounding the King’s 
Channel, which lies between Copenhagen and 
a Ltrgo shoal, and is only throe-quartei-s of a 
mile broad. Along the land side of this 
channel the Bancs had ranged nineteen ships 
and floating batteries. Everything being in 
readiness, Xelson made the signal for action 
early in the morning of the 2nd. The pilots 
entirely lost thcii* presence of mind, and the 
Agamemnou, the second ship, went aground, 
as did the Bellona and the RtisseU. Xelson, 
in the Ekphani, came next, and profiting by 
their example, took a new course, and so 
guided the rest of the fleet. The action 
began at ten o’clock. Riou, with the frigates, 
at once attacked the Cro^m Batteries, and 
maintained the unequal contest for three 
hours, until he was killed. The battle inged 
for throe hours without any apjMircnt advan- 
tage being gjtined, and Sir Hyde Parker 
made the signal for recall. Kelson, affecting 
not to see it, continued the action, and about 
two o’clock the gieater part of the Banish fire 
ceased. It was impossible, however, to take 
possession of the ships that struck, because 
they were protected by the batteries on shore. 
Nelson, wishing to save further bloodshed, 
sent ashore a flag of truce, stijung that ho 
must be allowed to take possession of the prizes, 
if only for tho sake of tho wounded men on 
board of them ; and during tho next day. 
Good B’riday, the work still went on. The 
following days were spent by Nelson in 
maturing the negotiations, and on the 9th he 
succeeded in concluding an armistice for four- 
teen weeks, his object being to gain time to 
attack the Russians. The opportune death of 
the Czar Paul rendered any active hostility 
with that country unnecessaiy, and the 
armistice resulted in a treaty between England 
and the Northern powers. 

Southey, Lf/s of JTrlson; HeJwn Din^tches; 

Alison, Hist, of Euroj»*; James, Hutol 

Coponliaxfeiif Bombardment of (Sept. 
2, 1807)! ^e P-Tigliah ministry had learnt 
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io the summer of 1807 of the existence of 
certain secret articles in the Treaty of Tilsit 
between the Czar and the Emperor Napoleon, 
by which the Danes and the other Baltic 
powers were to be in<luee«l or compelled to 
leml their licet to the French for serviie 
a^iinst Enijland. The danger apj)enred so 
iiniuirieiit that the ministry determined to 
seize the Danish fleet, though England and 
Denmark were nominally at peace. Accord- 
ingly. in July. 1807, twenty-seven ships of 
the line, with 20,000 men on l>oard. under 
the command of Loitl Cathciirt and Adminil 
(htmbier, sailed for the Bailie, passed the 
Sound, and ancliorcd off the island of Zea- 
land. The English commanders demanded 
that the Danish lleet should be given up to 
them to be held as a deposit till the end of 
the war. This the Danes refused. On the 
16th of .Vugust the British troops disembarked 
and invested the town, and under the coin- 
maud of Sir Arthur Wellesley fought a sharp 
engagement with the Danish militia at Kioje, 
whom they completely ilefeated. On .Sept. 
‘2nd the bombanlment begjin, and was con- 
tinued for three days, till eighteen hundred 
houses were destroyed, and the city was on 
fire in sevenil places. On the 5th the Danes 
suiTcndered, and agreed to give up their lleet, 
which, a<'Coidingly, to the number of 
eighteen ships of the line, besides smaller 
vessels, was conveyed to England. The 
triumph, great as it was, was received with 
doubtful feelings in England, as the imminence 
of the danger to England was hardly under- 
stood, and the affair looked like an arbitntry 
anti dangerous violation of the rights of 
neutrals. After an animated debate in 
Parliament both Houses supported the minis- 
ters by a majority of more than two to one. 

Porliflmcnlary Dcbnlf#, i. 224 ; .Innual Jtcyieler. 

1807 ; Alison, ifist. of Curojip, viii. 249. 

Copenhagen Fields, Melting in (April 
21, 1834). On the conviction of the Doi'set- 
fihire labourers for administering illegjil oaths, 
the labour unionists summoned a meeting 
in Copenhagen Fields, London, on the 2lst 
April, with the object of ovemwing the 
ministry. A plan was also formed for the 
violent seizure of Lord Melbounie, the Prime 
Minister, and for other illegal acts. Due 
warning being, however, given to the govem- 
nient, prepamtions were made. Melbourne 
did not meet the depuUition of the union ; 
troops were held in readiness, the public 
offices defended with artillery, and 5,000 
householders sworn in as special constables, 
ilelbourao’s under - secretary received the 
deputation, and informed them that it was 
illegal for a petition to be presented by 60,000 
nten. The crowd, seeing the preparations 
made to receive them, withdrew quietly, and 
no disturbance followed. 

Copyhold is a species of tenure which 
luid its origin in villenage. In the latter 


half of the twelfth century, when the degra- 
dation of the agricultuml class seems to havo 
been completed, and former distinctions were 
merged into a uniform condition of villenage, 
they who held land by villein tenure, whether 
they wore villeins or freemen, had no means of 
asserting their rights to the land as against 
the lord. They held part of the demesnes of 
a manor for the lord's advantage, and at his 
will. They had no rights in the court of the 
manor, and no remedy by assize, for these 
institutions were eoneemed solely with free- 
holdei-s. In effect, however, tho uncertainty 
of their tenure was remedied in Braeton’s 
time by covenants with tho lord, and his will 
was n-strained l»y custom. Attending tho 
court baron to make surrender, or crave 
admission, or pay their dues, tenants in 
villenage'had their tninsactions entered in tho 
rolls of tho court, which became the ovidenco 
of their title, and of the custom of tho manor. 
The court, while engaged in business of this 
kind, became sepanite from it-s original cha- 
racter, and as a new couii, was called tho 
customary court, to distinguish it from tho 
court baron, of which the freeholders were tho 
suitors. A copy from the rolls of this court 
constituted tho title of the tenant in villenage, 
who was hence called a copyhohler. In tho 
reign of Edward IV. tho judges allowed tho 
copyholder to mainbiin an action for trespass 
agjiinst his lord when ^\^x•ngfully disturbed. 
From this time “ copyholders stand on sure 
ground.” This kiml of tenure still exists. 
In it tho freehold remains in the lord, and 
the teniint holds by copy of tho court roll, 
at the will of the lord, according to tho 
custom of the manor. Copyhold hind must 
therefore always be part of a manor. It may 
be assumed that no land can have been 
brought for the first time under this tenure 
since 18 Edward I. Tliough the copyholder is 
independent of the will of the lord, yet the free- 
hohl being in the lord subjects the former to 
some diKidvantnges. For the lord has a right 
to the minerals beneath and the timber upon 
the soil, though he umnot, unless the custom 
of the manor allow, come on tho land to 
exercise these rights without tho copyholder’s 
leave. There are species of tenure, such as 
customary freeholds, which resemble copy- 
bold. All questions as to the freehold in any 
such tenures should be decided by ascertaining 
“ whether the well-known rights of free- 
holders, such as to cut timber and dig 
mines, are vested in tho lord or in the 
tenant.” It is in the power of copyholders 
freely to alienate their lands. In the process 
of alienation the old character of tho tenure 
becomes apparent, for it is effected by first 
of aU surrendering the property to the lord, 
or, instead of him, to his steward, and 
is completed by the admission of the new 
tenant. An estate in copyhold may bo in 
fee simple, tail, or for life. An estate in 
fee in copyhold is subject to the incidents of 
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ieaity, sviit, escheat, in many cases to rent, 
and more rai-ely to relief. Other incidents 
may pertain to it, according to the custom of 
the manor. Copyholds could fonnerly be 
enfranchised or converted into freeholds by 
agreement. Kow, by the Copyhold Acts 
(15 and 16 Yict., c. 51, s. 7, and 21 and 22 
Viet., c. 94, 8. 21), the tenant or the lord, by 
making application to the Copyhold Com- 
missioners, can secure a compulsory en- 
franchisement of copyhold upon eijuitable 
terms. Tire origin of copyhold is an ex- 
ceedingly obscure subject, and many con- 
flicting theories upon it have been broached. 
The rdew hero taken is that of many modenr 
historians. For a different expLination see F. 
Seebobm, Ertylinh Village Community. [Land 
Tenvue.] 

Elton, on Copyhold* ; K. Digby, Hist, of fhc Lav 
of Beal Property ; J. Williams, Laic of Beal Pro* 

J icriy ; Seebobui, Buy. Village Community: an 
Jway tn Economic Uist. K*] 

Copyright Acts. The first of these 
was b .Anne, c. 19, which gave an author the 
copyright of his works for fourteen years, 
tsith extension if the author or his representa- 
tive was living for a further term of fourteen 
vears. By the decision of the House of Lords 
in 1774 (in' case of Donaldson v, Beckett), this 
statute was held to have done away with any 
coromonlaw right which theauthor might have 
inhis work beyond the prescribed term of years. 
By the Act 54 Geo. III.,c. 146, the author was 
gnmted cop>Tight for the term of twenty- 
eight years, and for the residue of his life 
should he live beyond that period. By the 
Act of 1842 (5 and 6 Viet., c 45). the copy- 
right of a book endures for the life of the 
author, and for seven yc-are afterwards. If 
this term expires within forty -two years of 
the first publication, the copyright of the 
author or his assignees is to be extended to 
that term of years. Copies of all books are to 
be deposited in the librarj’ of the British 
jMuseura, and, if required, in the Bodleian 
Librarj*, in the libraries of Cambridge Uni- 
versity, Trinity College, Dublin, and of the 
Faculty of Advocates, Edinburgh. Dramatic, 
artistic, and musical copjTight has been pro- 
tected by 3 and 4 Will. IV., c. 15, 8 Geo. 
II,, c 13', 38 Geo. III., c. 71, and 5 and 6 Viet., 
c. 45. Under the Musical Copyright Act, 
1906, the printing or selling of pirat^ music 
is punffthable. 

Coirlsenily William op. Archbishop of 
Canterbury (1123 — 1136), was a canon regu- 
lar, and l^or of St. Osyth's, in Essex. On 
the death of Archbishop Balph, a contest 
arose between the regulars and seculars about 
the appointment of Us successor, which was 
settled by a compromise : William, who be- 
longed, strictly speaking, to neither of these 
parties, being elected. The quarrel between 
the sees of Canterbur}* and York continued, 
and to establish his supremacy, William got 


himself appointed Papal legate, thi'^ being the 
first instance of an Archbishop of C’anterbm y 
holding this office. He was zealous in fii- 
forcing the celibacy of the cb-rgy, an<l after 
Henry's death supported the claims of 
Stephen to the throne. All his contempora- 
ries paint him in dark colours. The author 
of the Gesta Stephani describes him as “ a 
man of smooth face and strictly religious 
manners, but much more ready to amass 
money than to spend it.” 

Heur>‘ of Huntingdon ; William of Malmes- 
bury ; &ook, Xii'M of tl»c .4reJ*ti«hoj)«. 

Cork was built in the sixth ceutuiT, and 
was in ancient times the principality of the 
McCarthys. In 1172 it received a gsin*ison 
from Henrj’ II., who also, in 1185, granted a 
charter to the town. In 1492, tlie citizens 
were conspicuous as supi)orters of Perkin 
Warbeck (q.v.). Lsiter it w’as biken by Crom- 
well (1649), and Marlborough (1690). In 
1810 one of the Queen’s Colleges was estab- 
lished in the city. 

Cork, Richakd Boyle, 1 st Eaul of (5. 
1.566, d. 1645), the son of a Herefordshire 
gentleman, went to Dublin about 1588, and 
acquired large lauded properties in Irchind. 
Having gained the favour of Queen Elizabeth, 
he was specially recommended to the notice 
of Sir George Carew, Lord-President of 
Munster, and was much employed by him. 
In 1612 he was made a Privy Councillor of 
Ireland; in 1616 raised to the peerage as 
Lord Boyle; and in 1620 made Ejirl of Cork. 
In 1629 he was made one of the Lords-Justiccs, 
and two years Liter Lord Treasurer of Ireland, 
in which position he quarrelled violently with 
Strafford. At the beginning of the Kebcllion 
he raised a largo body of horse for the royal 
serrice. 

Comavii, or Coiixfim, Tuf., were an 
ancient British tribe, inliabiting the modem 
counties of Warwick, Woi'coster, Stafford, 
Salop, and Chester. They are reckoned by 
Mr. Rhys to have been of the Brythonic, and 
not of the Goidelic, stock. [Celts.] 

Combiiry,EDWARD,ViRCOiNT (afterwards 
Earl of Clarendon), was the son of Henry, Lord 
Clarendon, brother of the Earl of Rochester. 
On the Wding of the Prince of Orange, 
he led three regiments from Salisburj* over 
to William’s side ; but, finding ho could not 
completely accomplish this act of trencher}*, 
stole to "the prince’s quarters with a few 
followers. His signature, together i\*ith that 
of several other leading men, was appended 
to a forged association in favour of James- 
by William Young, the Jacobite infonner, 
but nothing could be proved against him 
(1692). He was subsequently Governor of 
New Y’ork for six years, a post in which he 
displayed g;reat incapacitj*. He is said upon 
one occasion to have dressed as a woman in. 
order to represent the queen. 
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Cornells, The Cai-tvuf. ok (Aug., ISll). 
wn.'! cflVctcd (luring tlio war of the French 
I{.‘VolutioD. C’oiiulis, in .lava, was an in- 
tn nclunl camp hctwctn two rivci-s. one of 
wliicli wa.'5 not fordahle, and the other was 
defeiuled hv cxtreinelv fonuidahlo ludouhts 
and haltcries. It wa.s re.solvcd to tarry it by 
a coup f/c mcrhi, and C’olonel Gillespie was 
stdectcd for that jiurpose. On Aug. 26. his 
I'oluiim reaehc'l tlie redoubt at dawn, and, 
feeling that delay woJild be dangerous, lie did 
not wait for hi.s rear division. Imt attacked at 
once, and Citrried the redoubt with the 
bayonet. Seizing the bridge, he attacked 
and caj>tured a secon'l redoubt, .and with his 
full force vigorously as.«,'iulted the enemy's 
reserve, which was po.sted with poworftil 
.ariillery in front of the bai'nicks and lesser 
fort. Tliey broke and tied, and the place fell 
into the hands of the English. 

Com Iiaws i^^ the natne generally given 
to the various Acts of Parliament regulating 
the exportation and iiuporbition of grain, ami 
especially wheat. They have been passed 
with two objects, which have prevailed to .a 
different extent at different times: to secure 
H plentiful supply of clieap com at home, aii'l 
t(» keej) tii> the ludee of corn jiroduccd in 
England. There have also been laws to regu- 
late the traffic in corn by the corn dealers, 
and to j)revent the pru tices called eiiffrofshuj, 
fiircstallinp, and riijratimj : and occasionally, 
as in the reign of Henry VI., exj)ortation 
of com has been absolutely prohibited. Im- 
j>ort;»tion wa.s pnictically free till the reign 
of Queen Eli/jibeth, Imt very little com wa.s 
imported. An entirely new system was 
adopted on the acees.sion of William III. 
In the suj)j)o.sed interests of agriculture and 
of the landownei's, the exportation of com 
was not only permitted, but encourtged by 
bounti(*s. This legislation did not have the 
effect which was expected, and the price of 
corn continued to be very low. When, after 
the Peace of Paris, in 1763, the eommorco and 
inamifaeturesof the kingdom largely increased, 
and when the increase was coincident \^^th 
a growth of poj)ulation, the exi)ort of com 
diminished, and the restrictions on imports 
were felt as a hardship. This led to Burke’s 
Act of 1773, by which foreign wheat was 
allowed to be imported at a nominal duty of 
(id. whenever the homo jiricc was at or above 
48s. a (piarter, and the bounty and the ex- 
portation were together to cease when the 
price was at or above 44s. Com might be 
imported, at any price, dutv free, in order to 
be again exported. This Act led to a large 
importation of com, wliiefi did no injuiy to 
the agiicultuml interests, but only served to 
maintain the increasing manufacturing popu- 
lation. At this time, also, large quantities of 
waste land were taken into cultivation, with- 
out any fall of agricultural prices. In 1701, 
under the pressure of the landed interest, the 
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law of 1773 was rejiealed, and there was 
substituted for it an arrangeinent by which 
a limit of .)4s. for importation, at 6d. a quarter, 
was substituted for 46s. : between .548. and oOs. 
there was a middle duty of 2s. 6d. a quarter, 
and below .50s. a jirohibitive duty. Tho 
bountv was continued as before, aud exporta- 
tion without bounty yvas allowed to 46s. In 
1S04 a new law. passed at the bidding of the 
farmers, iinjiosed a prohibitory duty on all 
whcait imjiorted, when the jirice was 63s., a 
middle duty of 2s. 6d. between 63s. and 668., 
and a nominal duty of (>d. above 668. In 
181.5 the limit of the priee for importation was 
fixed at 80s It was hoped that this regula- 
tion would maintain the jiriee of whcyit at 
about the same standard ; Imt still greater 
lluetuations followed. The effect of this 
legislation was to raise the price of com verj' 
largely, and to force a wide extent of land 
into arable cultivation which was not suited 
fur it. Another Act was passed in 1822, in- 
tended to lessen the disjistrotis effects of the 
Act of 181.5: but it never came into opera- 
tion. The attempt to regulate tho price of 
com by Act of Parliaim-nt was so di.sastrous 
that tho Council was authorised to issue ordei's 
to suspend the operation of the Acts, and to 
jicrmit the importation of foreign com under 
circumstances of necessity. This fact, with 
others, gradually convinced agriculturists 
that the Com Laws were based on a mistaken 
principle; and in 1827 Canning carried 
resolutions in the House of Commons pointing 
to a more liberal policy. A bill, founded on 
those resolutions, jiassed the Lower House ; 
bvit, owing to the change of ministry and tho 
opposition of the Duke of 'Wellington, tho 
bill was given up. Mr. Charles Grant, In 
1828, canied lesolutions similar to those of 
Mr. Canning, and thev eventuallv became 
law. The grievance of the Com Laws was 
always found to vary with the prosperity of 
the seasons, and the bad seasons which followed 
each other fi'om 1837 to 1842 gave rise to tl^o 
agitation by which the Com Liiws were 
abolished aitogether. In 1842 a measure 
was introchiced by Sir Robert Peel which 
still maintained tlic vicious principle of a 
sliding-scale of duties, although the scale was 
less onerous than those which preceded it. 
This did not diminish the agitation for tho 
repeal of the Com I..'iws, and the argument 
of tho repealers was strengthened by the fact 
that the alteration of the tariff in 1842, which 
allowed the importation of live cattlo and 
fresh prorisions, did not affect tho price of 
these articles to tho disastrous extent which 
had been anticipated by the agriculturists. 
In 1843 the principle of the Com Laws was 
virtually abandoned, by allowing com to bo 
imported from Canada at a verj' small duty. 
It was now possible to import com from 
America through Canada, and therefore there 
seemed to be no reason why direct importation 
from -\merica should not be allowed. In his 
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"budget of 1845, SirR. Peel abolished the duties 
on 430 articles out of 813 then taxed. This 
was a virtual abandonment of the principle of 
protection. In the Siimc year the har\'est 
was verj' bad, and the potato crop in Ireland 
failed entirely. It was then impossible to 
avoid the temporary suspension of the Com 
Laws, and it was a question whether it was 
not better to abolish them altogether. The 
country was deluged with the free trade tracts 
of the Anti-Com-Law League. Sir R. Peel 
was convinced that protection was no longer 
tenable ; but his cabinet would not follow 
liim. L)rd Stanley resigned, and the minis- 
try broke up. Lord J. Russell was unable to 
form a cabinet, and Sir R. Peel was induced 
to take office agjiin. It was knomi that he 
would meet Parliament in 1846 pledged to 
support the cause of free tnide. The agitation 
for the repeal of the Com Laws had begun in 
^lanchester towards the end of 1836. In a 
season of financial pressure, it appeared to 
some of the most influential manufacturers of 
tliat thriving towm that the only remedy for 
the e\il Lay in free trade, and that by artifi- 
cially keeping up the price of com the 
manufacturing interests of the country’ were 
sacrificed to the supposed benefit of the 
agricultural interests. The year afterwards 
the Anti-Com-Law League was formed. 
Among its most prominent members from 
the first were Mr. Cobden and Mr. Bright, 
who in a great measure sacrificed their 
worldly prosperity to the work of con- 
verting their coimtrjTnen to their principles. 
Lirgo sums of money were collected for the 
puri>oses of the League. A Fi-ee Trade Hall 
was built in Manchester. In 1843 the Lords 
acknowledged that the lioague was a great 
fact; it was compared in debate to the 
wooden horse by which the Greeks were 
secretly brought into Troy. At the end of 
1845 it was stronger than ever in men, money, 
und enthusiasm. MTien Parliament assembled 
in 1846, the Queen’s Speech and the Address 
in reply to it gave indication of the coming 
change. Sir R. Peel rose immediately after- 
wards, and avowed honestly the alteration in 
his opinion. Ho said that he had obseri’ed 
during the last three years (IJ that wages do 
not var>' with the price of food, and that with 
high prices you do not necessarily have high 
wages; (2) that emj)lojTnent, higli wages, 
and abundance contribute directly to the 
diminution of crime ; (3) that by the gradual 
removal of protection, industry had been 
promoted and morality improved. Mr. Dis- 
raeli took the opportunity of ^dolently assail- 
ing the minister for his change of opinion. 
In February, Sir R. Peel announced a fixed 
duty ^n com for three years, and after that 
its entire abolition. The free traders at- 
tempted to get rid of this delay ; but they 
were beaten by a largo majority, and the bill 
pa^d. There was a fear lest it might be 
rejected in the House of Lords, but the Duke 


of Wellington secured its passing. In 1902, 
owing to a heavy deficit on account of the 
South African War. a Registration Duty of 
3d. per cwt. on imported corn was imposed, 
and of od. on iujported flour, but the duty 
was abolished in the following jear. 

Sir K. Peel's -Vcmoirj. and ; J. ftlorle.v, 

Li/e of CoMen ; Bruudes^ Li/t' of Lord lie/icoufij'uld; 

W, Bobertsou, Li/c and Times oj John Jh vjhl. 

[O. B.] 

Cornwallis, Charles, 1st Mauqits (4. 
1738, (f: 1805), entered the anny at an earlv 
age. and served undei^the Marquis of tintnbv 
in 1761. He entered Parliament for Eve. and 
was appointed Governor of the Tower in 
1770. He served in the American War of 
Independence, and won much distinction at 
the battle of Brandywine, and the siege of 
Charleston. He was appointed to the com- 
mand of the Bi-itish forces in South Carolina, 
and in 1780 won the victory of Camden 
over Gates, the following year defeating 
Greene at Guil<lfor<l. In 1782, blockaded at 

Yorktowm bv the Anu-rican amiv and the 

* ^ 

Fivneh fleet, he was forced to surrender. A 
violent controversy took place on lii.s return, 
between Comwallis and Sir Henrv Clinton, 
as to the jwrty deserving of blame for the 
disaster. In 1786 he went to India as 
Governor-General, and (’ommander-in-chief 
of the BengJil army. His administration 
lasted from 1786 to 1703, and is remarkable 
for the Mysore War : the arrangements with 
Oude, Arcot, and the Nizam ; the negotia- 
tions with Scindiah and the iluhraltas ; the 
Permanent Settlement ; and a scries of im- 
portant judicial and revenue refomis. In 
1790 Tippoo’s attack on Tiuvancoi-o caused 
Lord Cornwallis to concludcthcTriple Alliance 
with the Mahrattos and the Niz<im, and the 
campaign began on the Malabar and Coro- • 
mandel coasts. In 1701 Lord Cornwallis de- 
termined to take the command himself, and 
marched straight to Bangjilorc, which he 
captured March 21. Tippoo had hastened 
back to defend his caj)ital. The Niziim’s 
force and the Mnhrattas were wasting their 
time in sieges in the north. On iluy 13, 1791, 
was fought the battle of Arikera, in which 
Tippoo was beaten. In JInrch, 1702, the 
Treaty of Seringapatam was signed, ending 
the war, and leaving Tipi>oo with reduced 
territory and prestige. As an administrator, 
Lord Cornwallis devoted him.self to the con*cc- 
tion of abuses. He incretised the salaries of 
the public servants in order to give them the 
possibility' of acquiring a competence by 
economy, and ma<Ie war on all frauds and 
peculation. On his return to England he was 
employed in 1 794 as a diplomatist in Flanders, 
and carried on fruitless negotiations with 
the emperor at Brussels. In 1795 her 
w'as appointed Master-General of the Ord- 
nance. In 1798 he became Lord -Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland during the violence of 
the Irish rebellion. In 1801 he roturnod to 
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England, ami was sek'ctcMl as tlie British 
pIcnii>otontiarv to in-i;otiatc the IViice of 
Ainifus. On '.Inly ISOo. ho anivod in 
India as Govri nor-th'm-ral, pledged to reverse 
the policy of Lord Wcdksley. ' His avowed 
]u)licv was to end the war: to break up the 
syst«*ni of subsiiliary alliances ; au'l to bribe the 
minor ))rinces of Hindostan to give up their 
alliance with us by resigning to them jaghires 
out of the lands south and west of Dcdhi. 
In spite of the remonstrances of Ixird Lake 
lie proceeded up tin* Gang«*s with the intention 
of cjtnying this plan out. but his health 
tailed rapi<lly. lie resigned the government 
to the senior memb(u*of the council. Sir George 
Barlow, and died at Ghazeepore. Oct. 5, 180'>. 

Cornwallis. Pespntchff : Owen, St’kefiona /roiii 
Cei-ii'mlli* J^<•■^nnfcllt•5 ; Kaye, Lua’s of /niinin 
(IjKoors,- (Jr.rnt OnlT. Jfolir.nf.n ; Wilks, i/ist. of 
3fi/aorf; Mill, of India; Dicf ienarij of 

Hie.jnijdo/, vol. xii. [B. S.] 

Coromandel Coast. The popular namo 
applied to the east coast of the Deccan. It 
is supposed to be a corruj)tion of Cholaman- 
dalay, in the region of the ancient Chola 
dynasty. The Coromandel coast extends 
from Cape Calimere to the mouth of the 
Kistnah, and is within the territory of the 
Madras pre.sidcney. 

Coronation. This rite is of great an- 
ti<piity. In Knglaml it seems to have been in 
general use. even before the union of the 
severil kingiloms ; and a eovoniition service of 
uncertain ilate, but as ohl at least as the 
idghth century, is still extant. The Anglo- 
Haxon Chronicle represents Orta’s son.-Egfirth, 
as having been " hallowed to king ” in In 
the same authority we liml distinct records 
of the consernition of Edgar, Ethelred II., 
Edward the Confessor, and Harold II.. to the 
kingly ollice with the same rite. And the 
two essential parts of the ceix-mony, the 
placing of the crown on the king’s head, and 
the anointing, laid tlien lieeii fully established ; 
but to neither had any exceptional sacrednoss 
been yet iucsigned; at most thov were but 
symbols of the divine approval oi the choice 
liio iieople ha<l made. The idtual used at 
Ethelrecl II.’s coronation has survived, and 
contains both these and the fonn of oath 
taken by the king. By this ho promised 
three things — to hold liod’s Church and the 
realm in peace, to forbid lupine and injustice, 
and to judge justly and mercifully. The 
place varied ; though genenilly Kingston-on- 
Tliames, in Edgar's case it was Bath, and in 
Edward’s Winchester. Since the coronation 
of Hni-old, however, it luis been the abbey 
church at Westminster. 

With differences of detail the coreinonial 
has not inatcviully changed since the Conquest. 
The fonn of asking the clergy and people 
present for their voices, Lasted till Henry 
VIII. ’s time, but is now a mere presentation 
of the sovereign to the spectators. The chief 
variations have been in the oath. Till 1308 


this pledged three things only— peace and 
reverence to God and Holy Church, justice 
to the people, and the removal of bad and 
uphjolding of good laws. But at Edward II. s 
coronation it became more comprehensive and 
precise, an<l took the form of (luestion and 
answer. Besides the three things above 
mentioned, the king promised to keep and 
defend “the laws and righteous customs 
which the community of the realm should 
have chosen.” For centuries no vital al- 
temtion was made in the body of the oath, 
though liberties were Uiken in Tudor and 
tjtuart days with its wording. 

The existing form was settled at the Revo- 
lution of IGS8. By it the sovereign undertakes 
(1) to govern “according to the statutes in 
Parliament agreed on,” (2) to cause “ justice 
in mercy to be executed,” and (3) to maintain 
“ the Protcskint reformed religion established 
hy law.” It follows the declanition against 
tiansubstantiation deemed necessary to iirovo 
that the sovereign is not a Roman Catholic. 

This ceremony has long lost its importance. 
Once it markeil the beginning of the new 
reign. It afterwards came to bo ixgarded as 
giving the king a sacred character, making 
him the Lord’s anointed, against whose 
authority it was an impiety to raise one's 
hand. But it is now a mere ixigoant. 

Taylor’s Glory of itrynlity; Stubbs’s Coiutitu- 
lioiail i/islory; Freeiiian's ^Tormaii 
Appendix, note H, to vol. iii. ; Benedict of Petor- 
borou(;b, vol. .i., pp. 80—83 (Rolls Series*. 

[J. R.] 

Coroner, nn official first appointed by 
Richard I. in 1194, had originally very con- 
sideniblo powers. He was elected by the shii*e, 
and was to keep the pleas of the crown in the 
place of the sheriff. By 3 Ed. I., c. 10, the 
coi'oncr is required to bo of the status of a 
knight, and to hold inquests in cases of sudden 
death, and by 14 Ed. III., c. 8, he is required 
to hold land in fee. By the 28 Ed. III., c. C, 
his election was to bo made by 1ho_ free- 
holders assembled in the county court, in the 
same manner as that of the sheriffs. The 
power of the coroner to hear cases of felony 
was abolished by Magna Chartn, § 17, and the 
functions of holding inquests in cases of 
violent or sudden death expressly confirmed 
by the statute 4 Ed. I., c. 2, called, De Officio 
Coronatoris. Gradually the coroner lost nil 
his other duties except that of hiking in- 
quisitions of death. The position and election 
of coronei-s have been regulated by several 
statutes in recent times. Boroughs with a 
population of over 10,000 have a coroner as 
well as counties. 

Corporation Act, The (1661), was 
passed by the first Parliament of Cliarles II., 
with the intention of destroying the power of 
the Dissenters in the towns. By this statute 
it was enacted that all officers of corporations 
should take the sacrament accoi'ding to the 
rites of the Chui-ch of England, within twelve 
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months of their election to ottice ; und on 
their election should take the oaths of supre- 
mucy, allegiance, and nori-resistance, and 
abjure the Solemn League and Covenant. The 
Cori>oiiition Act was repealed in 1828, though 
long befox*e that dateithadbecomeadead letter. 

CorporartionS; ov bodies corporate, formed 
for the continujil maintenance and enjoy- 
ment of certiiin privileges, or the holding of 
certain* proi)erty in j>eri)etuity, are of two 
kinds: — («) Corporntious sole, wliich consist of 
one person, such as the king or a bishop, who 
in the eye of the law never die ; and (6) Cor- 
porations aggregate, which consist of a num- 
lx*r of persons so bound together as to be by 
kiw considei'ed us one individual, and which 
bv the constant introduction of fresh membei-s 
have a continuous existence. Both sole and 
aggiegiite cori>oration3 are divided into 
ecclesiastical and lay. The former di^-ision 
comprised such corpoi-ations as a bishop, or 
the cha 2 >Iain of a cathedral, and the latter 
Ix'ing agiiin sub-divided into («) c»rt/ corpora- 
tions, such as the universities of Oxford, Cam- 
bridge, and Durham ; the municipal corpora- 
tions, and private corporations of the nature 
of joint-stock companies ; and {b) elecynosgnarg 
corporations, which are charged with the duty 
of administering the bounty of the founder, 
as in the case of the various colleges at the 
univei'sitics, and the hospitals. 

CorrichiOy The Battle of (1562), was 
fought near Aberdeen between the forces of 
Mary Queen of Scots, led by Murray, and 
some Highlanders, headed by the rebellious 
Earl of Huntly. Huntly was killed, und 
his son, Sir John Gordon, was captured and 
executed. 

Corsned was a species of ordeal in which 
the accused had to swallow a large piece of 
bread or cheese. If this were performed freely 
and without hurt, the accused was pronounced' 
innocent ; but if it stuck in his throat, guilty. 
"With the introduction of Christianity, the 
ho.st was used for this purpose. [Okdeal.] 

Cormma, The Battlf- op (Jan. 16, 1809), 
l»ct^kx*cn the , English und French, was 
fought during the Peninsular War at the 
closc‘ of Sir John Moore’s retreat from 
Madrid, pursued by Soult. After a march 
in which the severity of the elements and 
neglect of discipline were more disastrous to 
the troops than the pursuit of the French, 
Moore, on Jan. 11, took up a position round 
the town of Corunna, ant^ having occupied 
the road to Santiago de Compostella with his 
Ixest troops, awaited the arrival of the English 
tninsporto from Vigo. On the 14th the ships 
anchored in the bay, and before daybreak on 
the 16th the cavalry (the ground being im- 
practicable for cavalry operations), the sick 
and wounded, and all but nine pieces of 
artillerj', had been embarked. Soult had 
20,000 infantry and cavalry, and a strong ! 
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force of artilhry, while hi-l only 

14,500 infantry. The Uittlr was begun witli a 
fierce attack by the Frem lj on the vilbigc of 
Elvina, which they carried, only, howe^■^•r. to 
be in turn driven out by Cieiienil Baird’s 
division. While the battle was still doubtful, 
iloore ordered uj) the ro.serve, imder (M iu nil 
Paget, to oi)jH)se a Hank movi-ment direet'-d 
ug-ainst the Englisli right. This was mo>t 
successfully eft'e<ded : and alin«)st simulta- 
neously the whole of the British line bt-g:tn 
to g.iin ground, until at nightfall they had 
everywhere driven the French from tlieir 
positions. During the following niglit a 
retreat wa.s effected to the shore, and thi- nn- 
barkation of the trooj»s was cuiTied out with 
but little loss. In the battle the English 
were said to have lost 800 men, including 
their bnivo geiuT-jil, Sir .lohn Moore; the 
French, between 8,000 and 4,000. 

Napier, Pcnittsular ITur. 

Goshery wa.s an ancient Irish custom, by 
w'hich the chief had the right of using the 
houses and taking the provisions of his 
tenantry for himself and following at his 
owm discretion. The Norman Utrons, not 
unnaturally, adopted so advantageous a cus- 
tom. After the final confisc^ition of Irish 
land by Cromwell, the descendants of the 
ancient cliiefs long led a i)recarious existence 
by such means, and ntimerous statutes failed 
to put a stop to it. 

0’CmTy,vtHn‘«)iHn8h Customs; Lecky, Ifufori; 
of the Eighteenth Century. 

Cottenham, Chaules Chulstopheu 
Pei»ys,»1st Eaul of (b. 1781, d. 1851), the 
second son of Sir William Pei)ys, was called 
to the bur 1804. He was api)ointed solicitor- 
general to (iueen Adekiidt in 1880, and 
solicitor-general to the king in 1834. In 
1831 he was roturaed to Parliament for 
Higham Ferrers. In 1834 he became Muster 
of the Rolls, and in 1835 one of the Commis- 
sioners of the Graat Seal, the M'higs not 
being ixrepared with a Chancellor in whom 
they could confide. In 1836 he became Lord 
Chancellor, and continued in this ollice till 
1841. In 1846, on the return of the Wliigs 
to power, Lord Cottenham again became 
Chancellor ; but his health was hud, and in 
1850 he received an earldom, and the Great 
Seal was put in commission. 

Cotter, James (i. 1690, d. 1719), the son 
of Sir James Cotter, a distinguished supporter 
of Jame.s II., w’us, in spite of the Irish Court 
of Chancerj', brought up as a Catholic in 
England. In 1713 he headed an attack on 
the Protesbtnt voters in Dublin. He was 
the idol of the Irish Jacobites ; and his 
execution for rape in 1719 brought about a 
savage persecution of the Quakers, who had 
been instrumental in securing his punishment. 

CottillC^on, Francis, Loud (5. 1^78, 
d. 1652), of a Somersetshire family, was for 
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many ywus one of tin- English diplomatic 
agents at ilaelrid. He acce>mjKinioa riince 
Charles to Si»ain, took part in negotiating the 
marriage trciity, and lost the favour of his 
patron, Buckingham, hy supporting it. In 
1028 ho was created a haronct an<l privy 
councillor. In tlie following year ho was 
appointed Chatuellor of the E>fehe(pier. and 
.^ent as ainba.ssjidor to Spain, and coneludetl a 
treaty which devtdoped (Jan. 2. 1031) into an 
agreement for the partition of Holknnl. On 
his return he was niised to the peenige, and 
became, in 163-), blaster of the Court of 
Wards. Clarendon <leseribes him as Laud’s 
chief ojiponont in the Council. To avoid 
impeachment by tlu* Long I’arliamont for his 
.share in the fiscal o]>prossi<)ns of the previous 
ten yai-s, he resigned both his olhees. During 
the Civil War he sidetl with the king, aiul, 
in con.sequencc, took lefuge in Fmnee. In 
1C).)2 ho was appointed, together with Claren- 
<ion. amhassador to Ma<lrid, an<l died, in 16-53, 
at Valladolid. During his first stay in Spain 
he turned Homan C’atljt)Iie. reveided to I’ro- 
te.«tanti.sm on his return to England, and 
hee.ainc a Catholic ag:iin in 1G.)2. Clarendon 
]«nnses his solf-conti'ol and power of dissimu- 
lation. Mr. Gar<liner calls him, “a man of 
the world without onthusiiism.” 

C1arou<lon. Hiflofi/ of Vie Kclflh'on ; S. R. 

Gunliiier, i/i.-f. «/ Kikj., teoj—lBli. 

Cotton, Bauthoi.omkw i>e, was a monk 
of Norwich, who wrote a Chronicle of EngLind 
from the arrival of the Saxons to the year 
1298, about which time he died. The latter 
portion of this history is of great value, 
as the writer was eonteinjionirv with the 
cveiit.s which ho records. This Chronicle, 
<;dil<‘rl by Mr. Luard, has been published 
in the Hcdls Series. 

Cotton, Sill John- Hixdk, was one of 
the small hand of Jacobite jiolitieians who 
formed part of the Ojiposition to Sir HoImtI 
Walpole’s ministry in the reign of George II. 
In 1710, when the Jacobites were concocting 
one of their usual plots, we find him described 
as “ doubtful of othoi-s. hut answering clearly 
for himself; ’’and he aininged to remain in 
London a.s the channel of communication with 
James’s friends. In 1742, after the fall of 
Waljiolc, his ap]>ointment to the Adminilty 
Board was pressed by the Duke of Argylo, hut 
the king absolutely refused to raise him* to*th it 
ollice. In 1744, however, in spite of the re- 
luehineo of George, hi? was taken into the 
administnitioii. In 1745, the French minister, 
Cardinal Tencin, a friend of the Stuarts, de- 
manded that as a jilcdgc of his sincerity he 
should resign oflice, hut this he declined to do. 
He was, however, soon afterwards dismissed, 
and continued to lead a small body of Jacobites 
in the Lower House. 

Cotton, Siu Rohekt {b. 1.571, d. 1631 ), 
wa.s a distinguished antiquary and collector 


of manuscripts. He assisted Camden (q.v.) 
in his labours .on the Jiritaiiiiin. On the 
I accession of .Taiin s I. ho was knighted, and 
frequently consulted by the Privy Council oo 
constitutional points. He was one of ihose 
who suggested to James 1. the idea of creating 
baronets, and was himself raised to this rank 
in 1011. .Sir Robert wrote numerous anti- 
quanan tracts and pamj»hlets. But his chief 
title to rememhnince is due to the magjiificent 
manuscript library ho collected, which passed 
to his heir intact, and was acquired hy thi? 
nation in 1796. After being partly destroyed 
by fire in 1731, it was i)laeid in the British 
Museum in 1757. 

Cotton, Sni WiLLouGHiiY, wtvi com- 
mandcr-in-chief in Jamaica during the slave 
rchclliun of 1831 — 32. The insunection was 
crushed owing to his promptness of action, 
whilst his leniency to the offende»*8 was in 
marked contnist to the unwarranhible cruelty 
with which the negroes wei'o usually treated. 
Ilis clemency drew upon him the hatred of 
the pkinters. 

Cotton Famine, The, 1862. The out- 
break of the American Civil War, which was 
followed hy a totiil blockade of the Con- 
fedenite coast, was produetivo of very <lis:is- 
trous results in England. The cotton supply, on 
the manufacture of which the g>x*ater part of 
the I^ancashire opei-ativcs depended foruliveli- 
hood, failed, and in consequence the Lancashire 
mill-ownei-s began to work short time, and 
finally to close the mills entirely. A certjun 
amount of work was kept up and many 
large fortunes wci-o made by running tho 
blockade of the Confederate jiorts and bring- 
ing out cotton ; but the general result was 
that two millions of people were to a great 
extent reduced to destitution. The Cotton 
District Relief Fund was started in July, 
1862, and nearly two millions were 8uhscril>e<l 
witliin a twelvemonth. By the Relief Act 
jKisscd in Aug., 1862, loans wore granted to 
the guardians of the poor for the puiqiose of 
instituting relief works. The famine came to 
an end in the summer of 1865. 

Councils, Civil. 

(1) The National Council. (a) In 
^iuf/io-'Saxoii I'i/nxs. The Witcuagemot. Tho 
more ju'imitivo German tribes had no kings, 
and the aui»reme authority resided cither 
in tempoi-iry magistrates or the national 
council of all freemen that mot periodically 
I to discuss all matters of great importance. 

I ^\’hcn monarchy became univoi-sal, this 
council l>ecame the adviser and controller 
of the king. In the Campus Martius, or 
Madius, of the Frank monarchy, wo see its 
continued survival until it gradually dis- 
appeared through feudal influence. In 
England its history was different. In tho 
original kingdoms of the migration, a demo- 
cratic assembly of the freemen, such as still 
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cxi&ts in the forest cantons of Swit^erhtnd 
{see Freeman, £>ty. Const. ^ chap, i.), certainly 
e.xisted. But when the “ hepUiix-hic ” sUitcs 
were consolidated to form hirger kingdoms, 
no consolidation of the popular assembly 
followed. Tlie “ gi-cater council” of Tacitus, 
the Campus ^lailius of the Franks, was only 
continued in the SShiremoot, the highest 
folkmoot of the English previous to the 
eshiblishmcnt of a representative House 
of Commons. But the idea of a national 
assctiibly lived on in the gsithcring of 
magnates, which was consolidaitod in pi*o- 
portion as the kingdom was consolidated. 
Similarly with Wessex, and when the West 
.Siixon raonarchs became kings of all the 
English, they gathered together the wise men 
of all the land into their Great Council or 
Witeniigemot. h'or the detiiils of the consti- 
tution, power, oiigin, and activity of the 
Wittnaycnxot^ the reader is referred to the 
article under that hcjid. It is enough to 
observe here that it was composed of the chief 
ecclesiastical and teoipord magmttes of the 
kingdom, that the functions of the Witan 
were almost co-ordinate with those of the 
king, and supreme on the vacancy of the 
throne by dejith. They were the Parliament, 
•Senate, Privy Council, Supreme Court of 
.luHtice, Civil Service, and Cabinet in one. 
Their powers were legislative, judicial, de- 
lilHjmtivc, taxative, and executive. Though 
in practice a council of officials, it remained 
in idcii the council of the nation, vii-timlly 
represented by their natural Icadex-s. But of 
direct popular represenffition there is no 
tnice. 

(A) hi Norman Times. The Great Council. 
The accession of William I. produced no 
sudden revolution in the constitution of the 
natiomil council. The Great Council of the 
Xonnan reigns was in most respects a 
continuation of the Witenagemot. But 
feudal influence, the analogy of the council 
of Normandy, and the changed condition 
of the country’, soon produced a gnidual 
feudalisation of the whole institution — which, 
although not completed before the reign of 
Henry II., gradually more and more ob.^cured 
the old official character of the assemblage. Yet 
the national idea lived on. The convocation 
n 1086 and 1116 of Great Councils of all the 
landowners, of whomsoever they held land, 
is a striking instance of this. The gradual 
change of theorj' was obscured by the fact 
that the members of tlxe assembly were the 
same as before the Conquest, though bishoi) 
and earl sat now as holders of great fiefs 
immediately under the cron-n just as much us 
in their official capacity of magnates. But 
the practical change was gi-eater than the 
tlieoretical. Nominally possessed of all the 
prerogatives of the Wise ilen before the C'on- 
quest, their power l>ecame veiy formal in the 
resence of such mumirchs as William and 
is sons, to whose practical despotism revolt 


in anus ntthcr than opposition in council was 
the appropriate check. Moicovcr the in- 
creasing sjinctity wliich environed tlie monarcli 
deprived the mitioual council <»f the la.st 
vestiges of that unique 2 >osilion which made 
the earlier Anglo-Saxon monarchs little more 
in theory than cljainncn of a Board. 

(f) In ..Inycvin Times. The Feudal Council 
of Henry II. Vntler Henry II. tlie change 
in the theory of the constitution of the 
national council became coniidete. The 
accei)ted usage of liis reign was to summon 
the whole hody of the tenants in chief to the 
council. But the ordinary fonn of tlie 
council was, duubtlc.ss, much the s:ime as in the 
earlier period. Except on special occasions 
none but the magnates, the hishoixs, carls, and 
royal otticei'S, the "greater barons,” were 
likely to attcinl. We leani from Magna 
C'harta that the ” greater barons ” alone 
received sjiecial summonses addressed to them 
individuallv on each occasion that the council 
met. A gcnei-.il writ addressed to the sheriff 
of cacli county summoned the “ lesser 
liarons ” to these assemblicij, and their attemU 
ance was gcnemlly nominal. The Angevin 
council thus became a regularly organised 
feudal assembly. But the iiowei-s of the 
Great Cduncil could not but have been un- 
favourably influenced by the change. In 
becoming feudal it ceased to be national. 
Even the small place left by the adininisiintive 
system of Henry II. for extcxmal chocks could 
not be sjitisfaetorily filled up by a body out of 
relation with a people who ratlier rejKiscd 
confidence in the crown, and which was 
rejuesentativc mainly of tlic crushed baronial 
party which Henry hud subdued. Still, 
its formal consent was invariably given to 
Henry's gi'cat legislative and executive 
mcjisures. We even licar of resistance to 
the royal will, of w’hich in Anglo-Saxop 
times there is no record. But the most jue- 
judicial influence on tlie immediate future of 
the council was the development of now ancl 
more efficient consultative bodies out of the 
administrative system which centred round 
the Cxiria Regis (q.v.). Thus under Henry II., 
the national council tended to become baronial 
merely, and was supei-seded in many of its 
functions by a royal council. 

Yet the absence of a more adequate rejirc- 
scnbition of the nation lent a good deal of 
national character even to this feudal council. 
Such an assembly gave us Magna Cliai-bi, and 
so well did the baronage fulfil their new ixart 
of national rejircscnhition that throughout 
Henrj' III.’s reig^i an opposition at once 
popuhtr and baronial found in it its appro- 
priate mouthpiece. But the gradual growtli of 
a directly reprcsenhitivc Parliament brought 
the old council into comiiamtivo disuse. 
Edward I.’s completion of the parliamcnhiry 
system at once annihilated the politk’nl im- 
portance of feudalism and of the feudal Great 
Council. Superseded us a national assembly 
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by I’.irliain' iil, an<l a> a consultative and 
executive body by the i<*yal council, the Great 
Council rcinuiiie<i as a survival tliroughout the 
Middle A^os. Often it was hardly to be dis- 
tinguished from a I’ai liaineiit . as ior example, 
the council which sinctioned so many of 
Kdward I.’s laws. Often it was no morctli.an 
an ••aflorccd" assemhly of the “ Concilium 
ordinarinm.’* strengthened for impoidant 
business by the addition of spiritual and 
temporal magnatf'-s. and other “ wise men,” 
K(decteil at diseivtion. Sueh an assembly was 
not uncommon in the fourteenth and early 
part of tile fifteenth centuries {e.g., in 1379), 
and Hichard il.'scvil eomicilloi-s were accused 
of inducing the king to summon councils com- 
poscil of Certain lords witlumt the assent or 
presence of the “ Lords of the Great Council.” 
lint thdse assemblies may largely be regaialed 
as attemjits to bridge over the distinction 
between the Koval Council and the Council of 
the nation, and give to the former body that 
prestige which liistorioal eoutinuilv and full 
l»aroni.'il supiKirt could in a large measure 
afford. No such assembly was convoked 
in Tinlor times, and Charles I.*s summons of 
a Great Council at York in 1640 was the last 
instance of its being ealhsl together. 

(2) Tuk Koval C’ovncii.. Kesidcsethe (ireat 

Council, or the Common Council of the nation, 

there must have existed, as soon as orgiiuised 

govenimeiit begin, a smaller council of the 

royal ministors ami confidants, by whoso 

advice and co-ojienition the govenimont was 

carrie'l on. Tlio small numbei-s gcnenilly 

attending the Witenagemot befoi-e the Con- 

(juost, and the lack of definite eeutnilised 

authority, make this assembly very hard to 
• • « 

di.scern in Anglo-Saxon times: hut with the 
reigns of tlie sons of William 1., the Curia 
Regis (n-v.) I'omes into imiiortance : and from 
this geiiei'il court there gnidually developed 
by a process of differentiation not only the 
couiis of judicature, hut also the organist'd 
Koyal ('ouneil of the Middle Ag«-s. The 
exact relation of the Curia Kegis to the 
national great couueil is not clear, hut it is 
improbable that they weix- entirely sejxarate 
orginisiitions. Tims in a sense the Koyal 
Council was a spei'ialised form of the Great 
Council. 

The active despotism of the Nonnan and 
Angevin kings, while reducing the national 
council to a form, greatly stimulated the 
growth of the Koyal Council : for when the 
king had so inmli on his hands he must have 
the lielp of clerks and ministei-s, who always 
tended to become his advisers. The existence 
of sueh a Koyal Council is dimly foreshadowed 
by the act of Henrj' II. in 1178, when that 
monarch rcsen-cd the decision of knotty judi- 
cial or financial cases to a small circle of 
“ supiontes,” or couneillore. But under Henry 
H. we have the merest reference to its action 
— none to its constitution or powers. The 
personal retinue of Kichaixl II., the foreign 


I inmeillors of John, may well have been organ- 
i^ed in a .similar body :* hut it is not until the 
minority of Henry HI. that the real histoiy* 
of the Koyal Council begins. I’he Regent, 
the legite, the gieat officers of state consti- 
tuted that “supremum concilium,” traces of 
whosi* activity are to he discenietl in everj' 
dejKii-tment of govenimeut. In this body the 
haled foreign eourtiei’s exorcised their in- 
fluence. Agiinst it the Great Council c f the 
rcjilin fought with increasing success. Thrice 
oaths were imposed on this Council and 
haronia: nominees added to it ; hut it con- 
tinued to maintain its c.xistence through the 
crisis, and after acting as a pnctical Council 
of Regency during Edward I.’s absence in 
Palestine, reoeiveil from that king definition 
and orgaiiisfition. 

The sj>ecial ehai-ietoristic of the Koyal 
Council was its pennauenec. It was always 
sitting, always occujiicil in the continuous 
business of the court. Its usual name was 
the “ Concilium iK*ri>etuun\,” or “ Concilium 
ordinarium,” in opposition to the ” Con- 
cilium commune,” or “Concilium magnum” 
of the nation, already discussed. Besides its 
constant sessions for executive business, it 
hchl tci-minal sittings to help the king in 
receiving petitions and hearing suits. Its 
functions were so wide as to be pneti- 
eallv ineaix'ihle of definition. Nothing was 
too great, nothing was too small to escai>e 
its intei’forence. It advisetl the king, exe- 
cuted his resolutions, shared in his judieial 
and appellate jiowcrs. The ordinary memhere 
of the Council were* — the chief roinistoi's. tho 
judges, some of tho bishops and hai'ons, and 
a few other royal confidants summoned by 
royal writ, and hound by a solemn Oiith of 
office. 

The power of the Koyal Council was always 
growing; hut it acquired a s[>ecial prominence* 
(luring the weak reign of Kiehnrd II. ; and it 
is frem the history of tho fifteenth century 
that wc ('•an fii-st got a really clear and definite 
idea of tlie functions of n body whose whole 
previous history it is imjKissiblo to trace but 
obscurely. I’ndcr Richard II. and the Lim- 
castrians tho Royal Council, tho engine and 
mouthpiece of the prerogative, gradually 
liegins to subserve constitutional ends. The 
strong and organised piriies of the time are 
represented upon it. Parliament asserts control 
over it, and the recognition by the Lancastrian 
monarchs of the right of Parliament to nomi- 
nate its inemhei'S is a remarkable anticiiwtion 
of tho cabinet government of modem times. 
In 1406 Parliament protest their great regard 
for the “ Lords of the continuous Council,” in 
language almost anticii>ating a vote of confi- 
dence in a modem ministry. In turns caressed 
by king and Parliament, the “ Privy Council,” 
as it now began to be called — though it is 
j)Ossihle that tho Privy Council was in its 
oripn an inner and secret comntittee of the 
ordinarj* Council — acquired more and more 
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authority. Under Henrj’ VI. it became a 
Council of Regency, and its membei'S 
jinicticjiUy held the royal authoiity in com- 
mission. This enhanced their authority, but 
broke their connection with Parliament. After 
143” the king i-esumed absolute iwwer of 
nomination. Kfforts to remedy this state of 
things led to no result : and imdcr Edward 
IV. and the Tudoi-s, it assumed the chanicter 
of an “ iiTcsponsible committee of govem- 
ment,” the agent of the prerogative, and the 
representative of the royal pleasure. It sent 
forth outshoots, such as its judicial committee, 
the 'Star Chamber ; and many of the anomalous 
rotmcils that in the sixteenth century with- 
drew half EngLand from the cognisance of the 
common Law were in close rcLition to it. 
The temporising policy of a Henry VIII. 
and an Elizabeth, which allowed some di- 
vergence of opinion amongst its supjwrtci's, 
kept up at least the sembLincc of government 
by discussion. Its cLibonite organisation into 
committees under E<lward VI. illustmtcs the 
wicith of its i-amifications. 

The Privy Council haring attained tlie height 
of its power, it will be convenient to summarise 
its functions. The gi-cat variety and extent 
of its activity lias already been noticed. Its 
claim in 1427 “to have the execution of all 
the i>ower8 of the ci-owm during the king’s 
minority needs only,” saj-s Dr. Stubbs, “ to 
be slightly altered to make it applicable to 
tJieir perpctmil functions.” The only limit to 
their usurjwtions was the common Liw ; and 
this, ^%’hile but piirtly confining their judicial 
actirity, left the whole field of general politics 
open to their aggressions. They had a very 
large share in all executive business. Their 
power of jjassing ordiuaucea (q.v.) gave them 
a practical share in legislation ; and the con- 
fidence, indifference or impotence of Parlia- 
ment allowed them taxative functions of the 
greatest importance. They lent money to 
the king on their own security, or used their 
influence over rich lords or merchants to 
negotiate loans. Sometimes they got direct 
atjthority from Parliament to levy taxes, 
sometimes, especially during the sixteenth 
centurj’, they did so of their own authority. 
"WTierever no positive law checked them they 
pushed their way. Even in judicial matters, 
despite the common, law and the jurisdiction 
of the Chancer}', they were still, as in 1178, 
the advisers of the crown on knotty points, 
and the arbiters of private disputes. 

Rigorous under the Tudors, the powers of 
the Council became oppressive under the 
Stiiaids ; but besides the ever -increasing 
parliamentary check, the tendency of the 
Council to become unwieldy, by the inclusion 
of a verj’ largo number of nobles and officials, 
led to a habit of transacting great secrets of 
state in an unauthorised and informal cabal, 
of “cabin counsellors;” a system 
which was complhined of early in the seven- 
tomth ceiitu^', and accepted unwillingly 


towards its ciui. Tin- Cabal < if 1(>G7. llifnigh 
in profession a conimiltcc of lltc Privy 
Council for foreign affairs, was luacfically 
an anticipation of the modem Cabim t. Sir 
William Temple's j»lan of refonn in IfiT'J 
proved aborliv*-, and tlic definite recogni- 
tion of Cabinet [Cauinkt] gov<-jTmieiit by 
William III., made the Privy Council agiiri a 
constitutional check, that conservatives desired 
to maintain in jiowcr as a .s:ifeguard agiinst 
the new-fangled and illegal luiiiisterial a.s- 
scmbly. The Act of Settlement of 1701 con- 
tains several clauses which tried to effect ihe 
restoration of the Privy Council to its old 
constitutional position under the Plantagoiic ts 
and 'Pudors; but they had little result. The 
Council remained as it docs to this day a body 
of gi-eat dignity and imporbince, into which 
all statesmen of position were formally ad- 
mitted, and whose members were distin- 
guished by the apiiellution of Right Honour- 
able. But the nature of its eoinposition, .and 
its unwieldy dimensions, prevented its bi ing 
generally smniuoned sis a whole for tho 
transaction of general busine.ss. Councils in 
the presence of Royalty are still frequently 
held, but they consist of a ver}' few coun- 
cilloi-s, and transact foraial business. Tho 
Pri\y Council Office exercises tho functions of 
a department of the executive. ITie President 
and Vice-President of the Council arc im- 
poi-tant ministers. Recent IcgisLition has 
given special powers to these officers or tho 
Judicial Committee of the Council. New 
business, such as the ever-increasing shite re- 
gulation of education, is put into its hands, 
and the Vice-President is practically Educa- 
tion Minister. But as a whole and as a 
delibc-rative assembly, the Privy Council is 
practically obsolete. 

(3) Local Covxcils. Besides tho above, 
councils were appointed at various times in 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries to govom 
jiarte of the kingdom remote from tho eontro 
of authority, or imperfectly united to it. 
They were modelled generally on the Pri>'y 
Coimcil, both in constitution and functions, 
and often exercised a jurisdiction of certain 
oppressiveness and doubtful legality. Such 
were tho Council of JCalca and the Marcheg, 
established by Edward IV. in 1478, at Lud- 
low, to govern the southern and border 
districts of Wales, which until then had 
uncontrolled enjo}'ment of Palatine pri^•i- 
Icgcs. This court, though losing its chief 
reason for existence when Henry VIII. 
incorporated Walc.s w’ith England, and, 
limited in its jurisdiction in 1640, was not 
abolished until tho 5th of William and Mary. 
Similar was the Council of the North, estab- 
lished at York after toe revolt of 1569, 
famous through Strafford’s tenure of the 
presidency, and abolished with simi^r 
councils in the first session of tho Liong Parlia- 
ment. The Council of Calais was of older 
foundation, and continued until the loss of 
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that town undt r (iiu'cn 5Iary. The Stainurru s 
('o’tri. whicli «-xtcn<h-d its spi'cial function of 
govcniinjj the estate of the Duchy of Corn- 
wall, and su}iorint«‘nding the mines tluue. to 
gencnil business, ;md had become one <»f tin? 
most oi)]iressivo engines of jirerogative, was at 
tij(' s;uuo time deprived of its capacity fur 
aggi'cssion. Tlio Council of the J’a/otinatcx 
of Cheato-, Arc., were mere con- 

tinuations of the old feudal courts of these 
fi-anehises, continued after their incorporation 
with the crown. 

(1) Coi’NTY, DisTUtCT, AND PaUIsH C(H N- 
cii.s. Under the Local CTOvernim iit Act of 1 888 
most of the administmtive work previotisly 
entrusted to justices of the peace in Englaml 
and Wales was devolved upon elective County 
Councils. The magistrates, however, share 
with these authorities the control of the 
police. A supplementary Act was passed in 
1894 creating Parish and* Distnet Councils, 
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Council of State was the name given 
to tlie asscinhy elected on Feb. 14, 1649, 
iinmedirttely after Charles I.’s exoctition. It 
recc-ivedacomhinalion of military, diplomatic, 
police, and judicial power's that in the aggre- 
gate gave it a greater control over the Shrto 
ami a wider exercise of executive power than 
the king.s luid over had. Appointed by the 
“ Rump,” tlie Council of State was dissolved 
by Cromwell after his roup (f'tUat against the 
Parliament. A new Council of State was 
established in 1659, as the successor to tho 
toinponiry “Committee of Safety” in the 
exercise of the executive power ; hut on the 
second oxi>ulsion of the Kump by I.,:iinberl it 
g:ive way to the more famous “ Committee of 
S:ifcly,” which acted as tho mouthj>iece of 
the army. Tin* anny scheme for tho per- 
iimnent goveiTunent imludod a Council of 
State that never s;it. Revived again when 
Monk restored the Rump, it natunilly found 
no place when tho Restonition brought hack 
the old Constitution. 
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Co^cUs, Ecclesiastical, are of the 
following kind-s : — 

(1) Gknkual, or Ecvmenical Coi ncils, — 
i.e., assemblies of the Catholic Church from 
every nation. To those, hishop.s fi-om Britain 
were sent from tho time of the Council of 
Arles in the fourth century to the CounciLs 
of Constance and Basel in the 6fteenth. 
Their decrees were accepted in EngLind ns 
a ])art of the law of the Church, though in 
liter times, as the wise of the Council of Basel 
shows, hardly without .some ratification from 
the royal authonty. The greatest interest 
was at various times sho>\'n by the English 


tTiurch in those councils, and their acts often 
jirofoundly affected the coursi; of English 
hir-tory. But their influence is too indirect 
to ncco.ssitatc any detailed treatment of it in 
a work on English history, 

(2) National Cocncils. Of tho details of 
the history of the pn*-English British Church 
we know little ; hut when Archbishop Theodoi'o 
completerl the systematic org<ini.sation of the 
English Chui'ch that thi- failure of Augustine's 
mission ncces.sitate<l, one of his chief c'ai'es 
was to anangc for the as.soinbling every 
August of a council of the whole Chui-ch over 
which he was metroj)olitan. The councils of 
Hertford and Hatfield, in which mo.st of 
his refornrs were aiTanged, wove themselves 
precedents for tho futm-e action of the 
Church, Those councils can only by anti- 
cipation be called national, for as yet tho 
English nation was not in existence, but 
they exerted a most beneficial influence on 
the development of national unity by habi- 
tuating subjects of hostile but neighbouring 
.states to meet umler the jaNice of the Clmreh 
to <liscuss amicably mattersof common interest. 
Th<‘ir common place of meeting was some 
border town such as Clovo.sho, an unknown 
spot near I^ondon, where Mercia, Wc.ssex, 
Kent, and Essex met togoth(*r at a point. 
They were constituted mostly of bishops, 
though abbots often, and diocesan clergy once, 
figure among tho memhei's ; and. ns the lino 
between Church and State was as yet hut 
slackly dniwn, kings, ealdonn(*n, and other 
tomponil magnates h'cquontly attended them. 
But tho assertion of the independence of the 
archhishopric of York by iVix-hbishop Eg- 
herht, created a jcjilousy between that sec and 
Canterbury that made these national councils, 
which hail never met with the regularity 
jirescribed by Theodore, very few in number. 
They pnictically ceased with the decline of 
all conciliar activity in tho tenth centurj' ; 
and though revived after tho Conquest, when 
a papal legate could summon a national 
council with an authority which neither 
archbishop <rould gainsay, the indication of 
tho aiThiopiscoiMil powers of tho sec of York 
by Thui-stan reived tho old jealousy that 
made the union of both p^o^■incc8 in a common 
assembly ridiculous or ahortivo. Tho Icgatino 
councils of Otto in 1237, and Ottobon in 1268, 
arc tho chief biter exceptions to this rule. 

(3) PiiovixciAL Councils. — The rarity and 
pmcticalccssationof national councilsleft room 
for tho full development of the s>*nods of the 
two proinces of Canterbury and York ; even if 
the comjMimtivo unimportance of tho northern 
proidnco did not often invest the councils of 
the southern with a practically national 
character. The thirteenth centurj* saw tho 
completion of the systematic representation 
of the provincial synods, to which the name 
Couvocalioti (q.v.) became gindually applied. 
They play an imiiortant ixirt in both the 
ecclesiastical and ciidl historj* of England. 
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(4) Diocesan Councils, •which were ex- 
haustive assemblies of the clergy of the 
individual sees, were occasionally summoned, 
and even — 

(5) Archidiaconal Councils aie occa- 
sionally hcjird of. Hut these liter vaiieties 
were of inferior impox-tance, and never 
originated business of any weight. 

Stulibs aud Hiuldau, Councils find £cclc3i<ii>- 
tie'll I>ocnm«n(s; Stubbs, Coiistilufional History; 
Wilkius, Concilia; Hody, History of Concoca- 
tions, Uefele's Cottcih>n{;r<>chichte, is tbe l>est 
authority for councils generally, p p j 

Counties, TheEnglish. The word county 
is due to the Xonnan invadei'S* identification 
of the old English “shire'’ witli their own 
“ comitatus,” the disti-ict of a count. But the 
shiie had luul a very different history fixtin the 
Fi-ankish comitatus. In the first pkice, the 
forty counties of England differ considerably 
in their oiigins. The southern counties are, no 
doubt, much the older, and are still identical 
with the original shires of ^Vesscx. Wilt- 
shixe may. for insbince, he imagined to 
liave oxnginated with some few hundred 
Saxon families who towards the end of 
tile fifth centuiy drove hack the Britons 
from this distxact, attaineil to aix indepen- 
ilent individxxality us the “ folk ” of the 
Wilsjotas, and soon cojilosced with noigh- 
hoiii-ing “folks” in Dorset, Hampshire, Berk- 
shixe, ic., to fonn the “shares” or divisions 
of the kingdom of the ^Vest Saxons. It is 
j>ossihle that these shires had often such a 
twofold unity, as was long tniceiible in the 
two divisions of Kent, or tlie two “ folks” of 
the East Angles. At any nite, the West- 
Saxon shire is chanicterised by a px-imitivo 
independence, having its own “folk-moot,” 
its independent king or semi-royal ruler, the 
cahloxmxan and its chief town, whoso name is 
cognate to the shiro name (W’il-sjuUxs, "Wil- 
ton). This had Ixoen the histoxy also of 
Sussex, SuiToy, Essex, Middlesex, and even 
Jutish Kent, w'hen those, with othex-s, wex’O 
amalgamated into the kingdom of Wessex. 
But the Midbind shires, on the contnxrj', are 
obviously ax-tificial areas, and do not coitc- 
I>ond to the original “ folks” of the Sloi’cians, 
South Angles, Mid-Angles, &c. They were 
probably nxarked out when ro-conquered 
fiom the Danes by Alfred and his sxxccessors 
in tho tenth centurj’ : a town was bikcn as a 
centre, and a line, as it were, drawn round 
it. Such was the formation of Leicestershire, 
Nottinghamshire, Northamptonshire. (But 
sometimes those older divisions arc preserved 
in the bishoprics ; tho diocese of Worcester, 
for example, corresponded to tho old kingdom 
of the Hw'iccas, and was far more extensive 
than the modem Worcestershire ; so with the 
ancient kingdoms of Essex, East and West 
Kent, and Sixssex.) The shire system then, 
which was indigenous to Wessex, spread 
thence later on. Thus, again, in the north 
only Yorkshire and Durham appear as shires 


in Domcschty Book; Northumberland, Cum- 
berLind, and Westmoreland were not formed 
into sliires till the reign.s of William Rufus 
and Henry I. But the origin of one shir«*, 
Rutland, still xx-maiiis “an unsolved problem 
in tho heai’t of our histoxy ” (Ere^'inaui. 
Fuvthennoie, not till long after the Noi-man 
C’oiKiuest was it certain tliat there wmild not 
he other shires formed, for the di.strict of 
Richmond w;is often calleil a sliiie, as also 
wei’e Hallamshii'e an<l Norham.shixv, Ac. 
The number of shii'cs whicli sent xej>re.senti- 
lives to Pai'liament was during the Middle 
Ages thii-ty-seven ; for Che.shire and Durham 
w’ere not incorpox-ated till lo35 anil 1673 
I'espectively, and Monmouth added to the 
English shires also in 1.535. The boundaries 
of shires — a.s, for example, in Essex and Nor- 
folk — are usually tlie natunil lines ofinvei-sand 
liilLs ; aixd in many cast's would he expliiined 
if we could only tx’jico the ancient forests 
and nuirshcs, as on the wi'steni box'dor of 
Notts ; in other wises again— as in the sinuous 
northci-n boundai'v of Wilts, which seems to 
ex'oss and rccro.ss the Thames with a sort of 
methodical irregularity — there must have 
been accidents of local formation, tribal re- 
Litions, or personal circumstances, which we 
exm hax'dly now hope to txnce. The anoxiialous 
fniginents belonging to one shiro, but outlying 
in another, hsid often a grwit historical in- 
terest; such as tho hundi-ed of West Moon, 
in Sussex, but belonging to Hants, a striking 
survival from tho settlement of Jutish Meon* 
warns soon ahsoi-bed by the West Siixons of 
Hants. These have in many cases been 
consolidated and rectified. When we come 
to compare the social chai-acteristics of the 
sevenil counties, wo find that in wealth and 

i iupuLition the soutliei'n and eastern jxart of 
ingljind pix'pomlersited during the Anglo- 
Siixon times, ns in political superioxity. 
With the rise of the woollen numufucturc 
after the thix-teenth centurj*, the balance of 
population spread towards the eastenx counties, 
and along the banks of Thames and Severn. 
At List, the aixplicxition of steanx-power to 
manufacture opened out tho coal and iron 
fields of tho north and west, and reversed tho 
long predominance of the plains over the hill 
districts. As to tho robitivo prevalence of 
feudal sentiments, it is to bo noticed that tho 
home counties after the Nonnan Conquest 
continued to be divided among sixxallor bind, 
lords than the great lurdshi^xs of the midlnixds 
and the north ; it is therefore the barons of 
tho noxffh and centre who are conspicuous in 
the series of revolts under the Nonnan kings, 
in the struggles of Henry II.’s and Henry 
III.’s rcigixs, in Magna Chartii, and in tho op- 
jxxsition led by the house of Lancaster against 
the Plantagenets ; and during the Wax's of 
tho Roses one striking clement in the antiy 
of tho trading and popular forces against tho 
feudal, the array (that is) of Kent, London, 
tho eastern and “ home counties,” against tho 
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adviimcil novtJu-ni ;md wcstf-in border 

lands. The same <Hvision is to be foiinrl 

(lurin'; the next (enturx' in eomparin^; the 

I’rotestant rising ^.sueb as Wyatt's) with the 

reactionary l’ilj;riTnaf;e of (rniee supported by 

tlu- fjentry of Idneolnshire, Yorkshire, and 

th<‘ north. To take another instance ; tlic 

Soeim-n, whom Domesday shows so numerous 

in the- e-.i.-item counties, and whose ])resene'o 

points to tlu- reviveel .spirit of freedom that 

the Dam-s br(mf;ht in. be-eiueathed their be>ld 

traditions to the- revedted peasantrv of l.’lSl. 

and to the I’luitan veoinen of the Eastern 

% 

Association two ee-nturie-s later. Ibit this 
tenacious individuality of the shire eome.s oeit 
in still minuter distinction.s. Kent. Cheshire. 
Durliam, in particular, had each its o^\'n 
h v'al eustoins or soe-ial tnulitions: e-aeh, in 
faet. its own inner histe)ry. Charles II. in 
his Hi!;ht was ojie-e detecteel by his horse’s 
shoe-s liavin'f been made in four elilFeix*nt 
eoeinties. It is only the eleveloped means of 
eeanmunication of our own day, and the 
opeiiitiein of broad eeonomie laws, that have 
beffun to obliteintc .sueh distinetivenc.ss. 
[l-'e'V authe)rities, see Cocnty CoruT.] 

[A. L. S.] 

Counties, 'J’hk Ikish. 'riio history of 
th*- shinnj; of Ire-lanel is involved in more* 
ob'curity than the history of the .shirin*' of 
England, thouj;h not for the s;nne reason in 
the two Ciises. Tn Enjjland the dixdsion into 
counties was the result of a slow process of 
irrowth. the history of which is hidden in the 
remote past. 'Wo can tmee only some of its 
sta<;es. But theshirin^of Ireland was purely 
the result of the Eng-lish conquest. Tli'e 
pei>ons who undertook it wore stningei-s, worn 
aliens in the countr>-, is^iorant of its longuaffc 
and most of its local tniditions. T’he lri.sh 
shires are therefore distinct, fonnal. and lej^il 
divisions, not local and popular ones. Tln.s 
beinj; the ease, it might have been supposed 
that it would have been an easy matter to 
trace the stages by which these dinsions came 
into existence. And perhaps this would not 
have been difficult if there had remained to us 
moiT of the State juipers relating to Irish 
alfaii-s. But it is well known that an immense 
number were de.sfroyed during the different 
perio<ls of Irish reb(*llion. Especially was this 
the case with the papers which relate to the 
early penotl of Anglo-Norman nile. Thei-e 
were m reality two conquests of Ireland, one 
in the reign of Henrj’ II. and his immediate 
succes-sors, another in that of Ilemw VIII. and 
his successors. For during a long interme- 
diate period (almost from the death of Heniy 
I II.) the country lapsed into an independence 
almost as complete as if it had never kmown 
English rule. Now, though we cannot dis- 
tinctly trace all the steps of the shiring of 
Ireland, we must unquestionably refer it to 
these two periods of English supi-emacy, and 
what was not done during the first we may 


feel sure was not accomidishi-d in the interval 
between it and the second. TTj) to the end of 
the reign of Henry III. English Law was ad- 
iuini.st<-red regularly to the English subjects 
throughout the greater paid of Ireland. Jus- 
tices in eyre tinvelled frjr gaol delivery in the 
same way that they did in England. 'Tho 
country, therefore, Inu^t have been divided 
into districts, which in cverx* way corrcspondtal 
to the English shires. Of course thi.sdiri.sion 
of Ireland was a gradual process, beginning 
with the distri<-ts first conqiu-red, and gmdually 
extending. Nor, so far as conconis the present 
county dirisions, does the process seem to have 
extended beyond Leinster and Munster. ITic 
other two provinces were treated as each one 
I’ounty. Thus veiy »-arly wo read of sheriffs 
of some of the counties of the Pale— a shiriff 
of Dublin, for example, is mentioned in a docu- 
ment of the year 1201. or not more than thirty 
years after the first landing of the Earl of 
Pembroke. Tliis, however, does not prove the 
existence of the division now' known as the 
county of Dublin, for the city of Dublin was 
constituted a cotinty la-fore the county was 
formed. But it proves the existence of so 
nuu-h of county government in this year, as 
is imjdied hy the existence of a sheriff. As a 
matter of fact, the “county of Dublin” — 
eridently hero distinct from the city — is 
mentioned only six years after, in 1207.’ Tho 
county of Kildare is first mentioned in 12-19; 
Wexford (NVesford) in 1251; Kilkenny in 
1252, but more clearly in 1279; of Louth 
(also called Uriel), tho sheriff is spoken of in 
1290 ; but it is not distinctly called n county 
before tho year 1301. "Wicklow, though it is 
nowhere called a county in the early docu- 
ments, cannot have l>ecn behind tho other 
places of the Pale. Meath is tho only excep- 
tion to tho general laile of a veiy early shiring 
of the counties round Dublin. It seems' only 
to have been settle<l during tho thirteenth 
centur>', and it is generally i-cfcrrcd to in tho 
iwpcrs of that age ns De Lacy’s countiy. In 
1297 we read of tho lands held in Meath, 
“ without the boundary of any county,” which 
imjdios that at this date only a part of it had 
been shired. Three counties of Leinster, by 
their English names, imply a late foimation 
—Longford, King’s County, and Queen’s 
County. Tho last two did, of coui’se, receive 
their names in the reign of hlarj’ and Philip, 
ns the names of their capitals — Philipstown 
and Mnrylwrough sufficiently indicate. But 
l)cfore this time they were known ns Offaly 
(also called “O’Connor’s countrj*”) and Leix 
(“O’jMoore’s country”), and there is no evi- 
dence that their boundaries wore in any way 
changed xrith their names. Longford seems 
to have been a later dirision, as we might ex- 
pect from the smallness of its size. Wo find 
incidental mention of it in a document of the 
j’ear 1207 ; but there is no ovidonco to show 
that the county came into existence before tho 
sixteenth century. Munster was dirided into 
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counties almost as early as was Leinster, for 
all its counties except one are distinctly men- 
tioned as such in documents of the tliirteenth 
century, viz., Cork first called a county in 
1207,* Limerick in 124.5, ‘Watei-foi-d in 1251, 
Tipperary in 1275, and Deiry in 1281. Of 
Clare we do not happen to hiivo any early 
record; but wo need not sappo.se thjit it was 
much behind the others. It is the one county 
of Munster which has an English-derivo<l 
‘ name, as it was called after the Le Clares, 
ILirls of Gloucester, 6cc., who settled in the 
oovmtry, and was for a long time known as 
-• De Clare’s countr>'.” After the retiun of 
Ireland to practical independence', and the re- 
lapse of the Northern families to the condition 
of native chieftains, the country may be said to 
have been j)ractically uushired over its greatest 
part. Gaol deliveries wero restricted to the 
four counties constituting what was now 
known as the Pale, ^^z., Dublin, Kildiire, 
Louth, and Jleath. It seems that at the be- 
ginning of the reign of Henry VIII. there 
were only parts of five counties wliich re- 
mained faithful to the English c^o^^^^ — Uriel 
<Louth), lialf of Dublin, ^ilf of ileath, half 
of Kildare, and half of Wexford. Of course 
the counties which had been already consti- 
tuted continued to bear their old names, but 
the jurisdiction which made them really shires 
had ceased. In the document from which 
these paiticulars have been taken, ULster 
<Wolstcr) and Connaught are called countic.s. 
It is, however, the case that as earl^' as 1200 
■we hear of the county of Down, and m 1283 of 
the sheriff of Antrim, and in 1290 of the 
sheriff of Koscommon. In 1296 Sligo is known 
in the State papers of Elizabeth as “ O’Connor 
Sligo’s countrj’.” This is in 156.5. Five years 
later we find an Order in Council concerning 
the shiring of Ireland, but no details are given 
as to what new counties wero constituted. The 
completion of the work did not take place till 
1607, after thp famous reliellion and flight of 
TjTone and TjTXX)nnel, which led to the Plan- 
tation of Ulster. In a State paper' of this 
year, we find a proposal, which was shortly 
carried into effect, for dividing the whole of 
Ulster into shires. In this paper there are 
three old counties mentioned — Louth, Down, 
and Antrim — and it is proposed to create six 
new, viz., Armagli, Tyrone, Coleraine (London- 
dfiTj’), Monaghan, Fermanagh, and Donegal. 
The addition of London to the older name of 
Derry is the most oWdent remaining trace of 
the Plantation of Ulster, recalling as it docs 
the settlement of that part by a colony from 
London. That settlement was begun in the 
year 1607. In the list of James I.’s Parlia- 
ment of 1611 the names of tho counties of 
Ireland stand almost as at present, save that 
Carlow is still called by its earlier name of 


* Accordini; to the Hil/emian OtueUeer it was 
i>bired in 1910. It was aaain shlred in the reizn of 
James I. (OlbsoD, H<at. o/Corfc). . 

Hist.— 13* 


Catholiigh, and that Cavan is absent from 
the number. 

DocniTi«ifj relating lo Ireland from 11^7— 130(*. 
ralciidar, iu four vols. s State Payerx. 1.000 — 
1613. liibsou, Hwf. of Cork ; U tli'rntan Oa^i tttcr ; 
TopographUa Uxbernien, There are niuiierou:^ 
county histories for Irelainl, but little inforuin- 
tiou is to be got from them ui>ou the present 
subject. [C. F. K.] 

Counties Palatine. [Palatine.] 

Counties, The Scottish. TJie histon,- of 
the erection of the counties of Scotbind as they 
now exist is involved in much obscurity. The 
boundaries in some cases wore not doliiiitivcly 
fixed till the beginning of the present century. 
It was part of the anglicising policy of the 
sons of i^Ialcolm and iLirgaret to divide their 
kingdom into sheriffdoms, after tlie English 
model ; therefore, in Scotland, the sheriff was 
not the Gerefu of the aheady existing shire, 
but an officer appointed by the crown, for 
wliom a district had to bo appropriated. 
The Ixjundaries of these distiicts were for 
long vague and undetennined. They must be 
divided into two distinct classcs—th'ose of tlic 
lliglilands and those of the Lowlmds. 

(1) lowland Counties. At the time when 
.sheriffs wore introduced, Scotland south of 
the Firths consisted of three distinct j)ro- 
vinces — Lothian, Galloway, and Strathclyde. 
Lothian formed part of the English kingdom 
of Northumbria, and was hold in fief by tlie 
Scottish kings. It is represented by tlie 
counties of Berwick, Roxburgh, Peebles, and 
the Lothians — t.r., Edinburgh, Haddinprton, 
and Linlithgow. Each of these counties takes 
its name from the chief town within its 
bounds. From incidental mention in charters 
and other documents, we ^ther that eacli of 
them had a sheriff in the time of David I. or 
his successors, but there is no certain evidence 
of their first institution. The extent of these 
counties would seem to have been determined 
by existing local divisions. Thus Peebles is 
known as Tweeddale before its erection into a 
county. Ettrick Forest becomes Selkirk, and 
Teviotdalo and Liddesdale form Ro.xburgh. 

Strathclyde has been dirided into the pre- 
sent counties of Ayr, Lanark, Renfrew, and 
Dumbarton. Ayr was formed of the districts 
of Kyle, Cunningham, and Garrick, which was 
separated from Galloway by William tho 
Lion. Tho first sheriff of Ayr was appointed 
in 1221, but tho three districts were ruled 
severally by baillies, who in many points 
acted as sheriffs. Lanark, which was made a 
sheriffdom in the time of David I,, was 
di^dded into two parts, tho over ward and the 
nether ward of Clydesdale ; Lanark being tho 
seat of justice of the one, and Ruthorglen of the 
other. Renfrew was erected by Robert III. into 
a barony, with rights of regality, for his son 
James. It first appears as an independent 
sheriffdom in 1414. Dumbarton, formerly the 
Lennox, or Vale of Leven, first appears as a 
sheriffdom in the reign of W illiam the Lion. 
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Galloway was divided into the sheriffiloms of 
Dumfries and Wilton, 'i'he sheritfdom t)f 
Dumfries iiominallv included tlio districts 
of Nitljsdiile and Annandale, and that half 
of Gallowjiy which forms the modem county 
of Kirkcudbright. A sheriff is mentioned in 
t)io time of William the Lion, and it is dis- 
tinctly recoj^nised as a shire at the time of 
the deitth of Alexander III. Hut as Annandale 
on tlic one hand, and Kirkcudbright on the 
other, were both stewardries, the jurisdiction 
of the sheriff must have been virtually limited 
to Nithsdale. Wigton. the remaining iKirt of 
Galloway, was certainly a sheriffdom by the 
end of the thirteenth century, but powers of 
regality were joined to the carhh»m by David 
II. In every county there wtTo regjtlities 
and baronial jiirisdictions, and herotlibiry 
consUibles of royal fortresses, and baillies of 
the lands belonging to religious hoxises, 
whoso j)owers chushed with those of the 
sheinff. The office almost invariably became 
hereditary in the family of the most powerful 
man of the district, and tended more to swell 
his consetpiencc than to maintain law and 
order, till the Act of 17-17 abolished hereditary 
jurisdictions. 

(*2) Highland Connt 'us. In the Celtic king- 
dom north of the Firths, where the clan 
system prevailed, the country was «livided 
mto vaguely defined divstricts, whose sevend 
iVIormaors or carls, while professing a 
nominal allegiance to the King of Scots, each 
claimed to represent the royal authority 
within his own territory. The introduction 
of sheriffs was therefore very gmdual, and 
was not completed till the sixteenth century'. 
In many cases the powei-s of the sheriff were 
conferred upon the local chief, who liud thus 
the right of “ pit and gallows,” or power of 
life and death, within his own torritorj’. 
These powei-s woro only done away with by 
the abolition of horoditable jurisilictions in 
1747. The boundaries of the Highland shires 
wore not definitely fixed till the beginning of 
the present century. Previously, their limits 
were marked moro by custom and tradition 
than by law, and Arrowsmith’s map. pub- 
lished in 180.), is the first in which tho 
counties are defined accurately. 

Robertsou, ScrtflrtHd her Barb/ Kingn: 

Skene, Celtic ScoUand ; Chalmers, Cnl^otu'a, 
vols. ii, and iii. ; Arrowsmitb, Jfcrmoir reInKrc <o 
(he Alap o/ Scotland. j 

Counliies, The "Welsh, are mainly ad- 
ministrative divisions of the Mercian rather 
than tho West JSaxon type. They are conse- 
quently of late origin, and in most cases re- 
ceive their name from the shire town. In a 
wjuntry so well subdirtded off by natural 
boundjirics as Wales, their limits have, how- 
ever, in certain cases, coincided so far with 
those, that they represent real dialectic and 
physical distinctions. Moreover, some coun- 
ties correspond, if roughly, with ancient tril^l 


or local divisions, and still more to tho 
ancient ecclesiastical divisions of the kind. 
But despite these exceptions, the Welsh shires 
arc in tho main artificial “ departments ” 
rather than natural “provinces;” they arc 
“ shires” nither than “ gjiuen.” 

The Welsh counties full into three cbisscj 
according to the period of thoircrcation — viz., 
(1) ancient palatine counties, (2) the counties 
formed by Edward I., (3) the counties formed 
by Henry VIII., who also finally fixed tho • 
limits of the other two classes. 

(1) Ancient Palatine Counties — i.c., Pem- 
hrokeshirc and Ghimorgjinshire. Those repre- 
sent the two greatest “Marches” which tho 
conquering activity of the Xoniuin barons of 

the twelfth century esfiiblished all over Weston) 

% 

and Southern Wales. In the west, tho 
districts thus conquered were largely included 
in the indefinite limits of the English border 
counties, Cheshire, Shropshire, and Hereford- 
shire, whoso oiirls under William I. acquired 
rcgalian privileges. Up to the tliirtccnth 
century, and even tho sixteenth, kmge dis- 
tri<-ts now in “ Wales ” wore included 'locally 
within these counties, although their in- 
clusion was but nominal, so long as tho lesser 
lords rcUiiucd jialatino powers, even after tho 
crown had annexed the cjirldoms themselves. 
Another class of lordships inaivhero were 
never inchided within those counties, but al- 
though independent, were not of sufficient 
impoifimce to bo regarded as equivalent to 
counties. Tho loixlships of Denbigh, the 
“honotir” of Slontgomery, the lordships o£ 
Brecon and Gower, were among othora of this 
description. But Morganwg, the conquest of 
Fitz-Hunion, and the inheritance of Kobort 
of Gloucester, and tho great house of Clare, 
though never formally constituted an earldom 
or county jMilatine, was so virtually. Its 
lords were always earls, either of Gloucester 
or, as latei*, of Pembroke. They had fullest 
regjilian rights and privileges, as much as the 
Palatine Lords of Cheshire and Durham 
had, and they were tho greatest family 
of tho roalm. So early as 1146 wo read of 
the “ eomifiitus” (shiro-moot) of Cardiff, and 
in 1148 Eiul William speaks of his “vice 
comes ” (sheriff). Pembroke more 

definitely created an earldom in 1138, and 
became orgsmised on tho model of an English 
county. Tho boxmdarics of both were 
narrower than those of the modem shires; 
Gower, for example, was a separate lordship, 
although much of Gwent was within tho lord- 
ship of Morganwg. Similarly Dewisland and 
Koines woro outside the Pembroke Palatinate. 
The modem boundaries were assigned by 
Henry "VIII. adding to tho old nuclei tho 
adjoining marcherships. 

(2) Edtcard^ /,’* Counties — viz., Anglesey, 
Cacmarvonshiro, Morionothshire, Cardigan- 
shire, Caermarthenshiro. After the conquest 
of Lloweljm, Edward I. divided tho district 
which aclmowlcdged his sway, and to which 
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the title oi the “ Principality ” is rightly con- 
fined, into districts called shires, but which 
rather bear to the regular shire the relation 
of a United Shites Territory to a State, than 
fully represent the self-governing district 
fonning an integral factor of the body politic 
of Kngland. In the districts more imme- 
diately subject to Llewelyn, the shires of 
Anglesey, Caernarvon, and Jlerioneth were 
erected. They so far regarded old lines 
that they consisted of an aggregition of 
cantreds and commots. A sheriff in each 
shire, with coroners and bailiff's in each 
commot, were appointed. A county court was 
to be held once a month, and the sheriff’s 
toum twee a year, at which all the inhabi- 
tiints w’ere to be present, yheriffs, &c., were 
also apjx)inted for more southern regions, 
where the power of the Welsh imnces at least 
nominally extended, one to hold his court at 
Cardigin and L/impeter, another at Caermar- 
then, though the powers of the marchei'S must 
have limited the area of their jurisdiction to 
narrower bounds than modem Cardiganshire 
and Cuennarthenshire. A sixth new county 
w'jis formed in Flint, which consisted of the 
western and more exposed portion of the 
Chester Palatinate, but which remained in a 
sort of half dei>endenco on Cheshire. The 
rest of Wales remained in the hands of the 
marchers. 

(3) Ifenri/ Vlll't Counties — viz., Denbigh- 
shire, Montgomerj’shirc, Radnorshire, Brecon- 
shire, and Monmouthshire. Henry VIII.’s 
incorporation of Wales with England involved 
the dirision of the whole country into shire- 
ground. Hence, by the 27 Hen. VIII., the 
local self-government, of which the shire was 
still the Wse, was introduced into the whole 
land. The lordships marchers lost their 
palatine rights, and were either (e.ff., Gower, 
us above) incorporated intb existing coiinties, 
or uggragated into new ones. Besides the 
new shires of Western Wales, the boundaries 
of Cheshire, and still more of Shropshire and 
Herefordshire, were readjusted; and the old 
Welsh counties of Edward !., and the still 
older palatinates, were assimilated to English 
shires ; and the power of returning to Parlia- 
ment one member for each ‘county, and one 
for the amalgamated boroughs .(except in 
mountainous ilerioneth) was conferred, ilon- 
mouthshire had two members given it, and 
was treated as a part of England, so far as 
the words England and Wales had now an 
antagonistic meaning. Its enclosure under 
Charles II. in an English circuit completed 
its severance from Wales. 

The chief Statutes creatiDir Welsh counties 
are 12 Ed. I., Stoiuium WalHa or the Statute 
o/ ghud djqn, and 27 Hen. VIII. , c. 24, 26. See ^so 
28 Hen. Vllt , c.4. and 27 Hen. VIII., c. 5. 7, 24, 26. 
A summary will be found in Beete's History of 
Bnyliah Late, ii. 93—99, ond iv. 105—205. For 
Pembrokeshire and OlamorKonsbire the Hee- 
eriptum of Pembrokeshire written in 1603 
(US. Horl., Ho. 6250b c. 24, fob 240, sq., is 
valuable^ For the . uarches, see Pennant's 


Tour in IFoIrs, A;ii>en(Iix ii. For Glimioriran- 
sbire, Mr. Clurk's jxiiMjrson The Land of Morgan, 
in the Archtrolo^icol Jotirnal, arc* useful. The 
Welsh county histones are not, ns a ntle, good, 
Jones’s Breconshire is perhaps the best. 

[T. V. T.] 

County Court. The “ county court,” 
or “ shire-moot,” was for five or six centuries 
the most vital of our national institutions. 
As its being often held in the open air perhaps 
indicates, it was anciently a “ folk-moot,” 
that is, included all landowners in the shire ; 
and in the submission of hiws to the shire- 
moot for formal necepbinco, a piece of cere- 
monial which is only recently obsolete, wo 
may discern the ancient independence of tho 
several “ folks.” Vliilo in tliis asjMM t the 
shire-moot has the ealdorman and bishop at 
its head, “ to declare tho law, secular and 
spiritual,” its newer a8j)ect of dependence on 
a central power is embodied in the shire- 
reeve, who convenes it, and connects it with 
the king. Tliis g^radually tends to supplant 
the ealdorman and bishop in it, and after tho 
Norman Conquest it passes wholly into his 
hands. Its business w*as to hear ajipcals 
from tho hundred courts, to execute the 
instructions of royal writs, and to attest 
wnlls and transfere of lands. Meantime, 
however, a tendency to what may he called 
delemtion, which had already affected tho 
hunared and township courts, had now also 
much modified the old assembly. And thus 
in historic times an ordinarj- shire-moot is 
not the full folk-moot, but contains also tho 
reeve and four “ best-men ” from each town- 
ship, and perhaps tho twelve tlieg^is from 
eacli hundred or borough ; and it appears 
that this quasi-i-epresentative court is called 
monthly, instead of twice a year, like the old 
folk-moot. It is possible this more frequent 
summoning was duo to Rufus’s minister, 
Flambard, who “ drove all tho moots ; ” and 
Henr>' I. in his charter promised to amend 
it. At the same time, the older and fuller 
form of the c“ourt was still called twico 
a year, chiefly for the purposes of tho crouTi, 
such us taking the oath of tho peace, and 
meeting tho justices itinerant. Indeed, 
tho shire-moot after the Conquest gained 
in connection with tho central power what it 
lost in independent action. Thus, its ciril 
justice — by the use of writs calling up cases, 
and by tho attraction of tho Common Pleas 
Court— was drifting up to Westminster ; its 
criminal pleas belonged to tho king, and were 
executed by his itinerant justices. But both 
for presentment of criminals and for decision 
of civil cases (at least, us to land) tho crown 
always used ” recognitors,” that is, called in 
tho shire to co-operate ; and its co-operation 
was demanded in other ways, as for view of 
armour and election of coroners, for the 
negotiation, assessment, and collection of 
carucage, for exacting oaths of nlle^ance, 
and above all, after 125^, for the election of 
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kniglits and burpcssos to Parliament. At 
this fuller shii'e-in«ot the attenchince of all, 
from archhisliops to villeins, was required. 
The barons in vain begf^e*! for exemption ; in 
1258, at Oxford, aintmjj tlie other grievances 
set forth, the barons complained that the 
attendance required of tliem was increasing ; 
till, by the Stafiile of Merton, they won their 
point — that their attendance might be by 
attorney; while the Statute of Marlborough, 
1 267, exempted all above the degree of knights, 
unless sj)ecially summoned. Already indi- 
vidual exemj)tions had been so largely gninted 
that by 12')8 there was a scarcity of knights 
for the “inquests” of the court; and in 1293 
a qualific4ition of 40s. freehold was required 
for service as a jviror. 8o that on all sides 
the old folk-moot had been athu-ked, and by 
the thirteenth centurv was attentnited to an 

oc<uisi<mal fdrmalitv : )mt not before it had 

% 

given birth to the fruitful ideji of local repro- 
senUition, according to which a small body of 
knights could act for the whole .shire, and 
stand between the cro^vm ami the county in the 
business of government. Thus, in 1194 four 
knights act for the whoh'shire toolect thegiund 
j»iry of each hundretl ; under Ileirry 111. four 
knightxS of each shire come to Westminster to 
discus.s the interpretation of articles in Slagna 
Charta ; and, chief of all, knights (^two, thive, 
or four in number) from time to time assess, 
or assess and collect, the caruaiges. As soon 
as those knights cease to be nominated by the 
crown or sheriff — and the precedent for their 
election by the w'holc county court is finally 
given in 1254 — the stages are complete by 
which the shire-moots could l>o dispensed 
with, and yet tnmsmit all their authority to 
a Parliament. As “ Parliament is the con- 
centvjition of the shire-moots,” it follows that 
in crcfiting a Parliament, in making the 
■election to bo by all the freeholders, not 
merely the chief tenants, and, above all, in 
closely uniting the burge.sses with the knights, 
the shire has done its work. The rapid 
growth of the justices of the jxjacc stripiied 
it of the rest of its functions, except that of 
cdecting and instructing the representatives 
sent to Parliament, perhaps after discus.sion 
of the grounds of its summons Jis 8tate<l in 
the king’s writ, and (till 1334) that of assess- 
ing and collecting from the townships the tax 
ginntcd in Parliament. It was jiarticularly 
during the Tudor period that this non-clectivo 
body of landownei-s completed the process by 
which they hud stripped the old shire-court 
of its iM)wers— judicial, police, military, and 
fiscal. The statutes of the early fifteenth 
century, which attempted to further rcguliito 
the relation between Parliament and the 
shires in the interests of the gontrj', were 
aimed to chock the misdoing of the sheriffs 
(1406), and to insure the election of knights 
or squires and the exclusion of maintainors ; 
and in 1430 it was declared that the right of 
voting belonged only to beholders of 40s. 


and upwards. Thus it had now come al>out 
that the villeins, who hud once, as the free 
ceorls, made up the folk-moot itself, and 
embodied in their decisions of “folk-right” 
the principle that the judges w’ere no other 
than the suitors ; the villeins, who even in 
their later i)eriod of subjection to the lord 
had still represented their township before 
the royal justices, were now, at the very 
epoch when they had attained to a political 
consciousness and practical emancij)ation, 
irrevocably excluded from a share in tho 
political life of their shire. One side of tho 
old principle of local government — viz., co- 
operation with the crown by unpaid local 
work — remained ; but the other side of it — 
the principle that this work is shared by all 
the full freemen of the shire — was long lost 
to view ; and the quarter and petty sessions, 
aided by a few permanent officials, and 
relieved by the central powers larger as- 
sumption to itself of local duties (as in the 
regulation of prisons), supplanted the free- 
holders’ county court, as this supplanted tho 
shire-moot of representatives from the town- 
ships, and this in its turn the primitive folk- 
moot. The county court for general purposes 
now only exists for the election of coronera, 
and (in theory) for the proclamation of out- 
lawry and publication of Acts of Parliament. 
But tho shiro retains its own officers, lord- 
lieutenant, and sberiffs, justices, coroners, 
and chief constable; through the justices it 
managed its own police, highroads, and 
bridges, and imposed rates until tho Local 
Government Act of 1888 (61 and 52 Viet,, 
cap. 41) established county councils. These 
bodies, composed of members tricnnially 
elected by tho Parliamentary electors and 
women householders of tho county, and of 
co-opted aldermen (q-v.), havo taken over 
tho administrative duties of the magistrates, 
except that the latter retain a share in tho 
control of the police, and aro a court of 
appeal in licensing questions. The adminis- 
trative counties, however, differ slightly from 
the historic areas. Tho county courts, under 
]>aid judges, set up in 1846 for better despatch 
of tho lesser judicial business, vary in nuinbor 
according to the needs of &ich county. Their 
institution has been a great success. But in 
size and functions they aro more like hundred 
courts revived and centralised ; and histori- 
cally their name is a misnomer. 

B®de, fcclcxuuCical History ; Ellis, Introduction 
M Domesday ; Palgrave, English Comtnomcoalth; 
Freeman, English Totciis nnd Districts; Oueist, 
Vcncnifungsrccht, Das SelfGovcminent ; Quest, 
^pers in Archetologtcal Jounial ; Qroen. Making 
England; Commissioners’ Introduelioii to 
Census Report of 18SI. 

Courtenay, Edwaud. [Devon.] 

Gourten^, 'NViluam (6. circa 1327, d. 
1396), Archbishop of Canterhurj', was tho son 
of Hugh Courtenay, Earl of Devon. After 
holding many valuahlo preferments he became 
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Bishopof London in 1375. Ho strongly opposed 
John of Gaunt, and Wiclif, and it was before 
Courtenay tluit the latter was tried in 1376. 
In 1381 he was appointed Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, and Chancellor, but the latter office 
he hold only for a few months. .Ho again 
atbicked Wiclif, obtained a condemnation of 
his views by Convocation, and obliged the 
Univei-sity of 0-xford to xsnthdraw their suj)- 
p(nt from him. Courtenay, though opposing 
Wiclif’s views, was strongly anti-Papal, and 
rciidily assented to the passing of the Statute 
of I’rx'munire. He also resisted the attempt 
of Parliament to tax tlm clergy without their 
consent, and the king was compelled to allow 
the money to be voted by Convocation. The 
election of Courtenay nuirks an epoch in the 
history of the Church ; he was the first of the 
aristocratic primates, and after his time the 
sec of Canterhurj* and many other bishoprics 
were conferred upon members of noble houses, 
instead of being given as a reward to minis- 
ters or j iidges, or as a recognition of learning 
to some great schohir. 

Walsiu^ham, Uuit. Anglic. ; WolIoD, fiicTuird If.; 

Stubbs, Coittt. Higt., chap. xvi. 

Court'barou, Court-leet. [Manor.] 

Courts of JmOW, {See The Index.] 

Coutajices, Walter de, was one of 
Henry II. ’s ministers, and became succes- 
sively Bishop of Lincoln and Archbishop 
of Kouen. He accompanied Richard I. on 
his crusade, and in 1191 was sent to Eng- 
land by the king, for the purjmse of re- 
placing Longchump. The archbisliop hold 
the justiciarship from 1191 to 1194, and 
was active in raising the king’s ransom. In 
119C, however, he quarrelled with Richard, 
and the king refusing to give way, he laid 
Normandy under an interdict, until a com- 
promise w’as effected. He supported the 
claims of John, and died during tlmt king’s 
reign. 

Covenant, The. It was the old Scottish 
custom for those who were ' united in any 
great cause to bind themselves together by a 
bond to stand by one another to the death in 
its Bupi>ort. Such a bond was the Covenant 
which plays so large a part in the history of 
the Reformation in Scotland. It was origin- 
ally a private bond, by which the Imons who 
upheld the first preachers of reform bound 
themselves together for mutual support and 
the destruction of Popery in 1657. In 1681, 
when tliere was a general dread of the revival 
of I*opery, a similar bond, entering more into 
detail concerning the superstitions and reli- 
gious errors tlmt wore to bo combated, was 
ilrawn up by the Protestant ministers. The 
king, James 1., was the first to sign it, and his 
example was followed by the courtiers and 
then by the people. This is generally 
known as the FirU Covemut.. In 1638, when 


Charles I. tried to force tlic English lilurgj' 
on the Church of Scotlund, the popular indig- 
nation found a vent in a revival of this covc- 
mint, with a clause added to it directed agJtinst 
the bishops. The ontliusiasm about it was 
universal. It was signed through the length 
and breadth of the laud, by higli and low alike, 
and from this time tlie Covenant ” beciinie 
the watch-word and war-cry of the I’resby- 
terian party. In 1643, when the English 
Parliament sought Scotch aid, the Scotch de- 
manded that the mutuiil engagements of the 
two nations should be confirmed by a pact to 
which both nations should bo sworn. Ac- 
cordingly the Solemn League and Covenant 
was dmwn up by Hcndci-son, amendt'd by 
Vane, adopted by tlie Westminster Assenjbly 
' passed by the Parliament, and ordered 

to be subscribed and sworn to by the nation. 
But the Asstunbly of l)ivinc6 at West- 
minster, in 1643, though they approved 
the Covenant, disappointed the Scots, who 
hoped to see it iiiiposi-d on the whole 
Englisli nation. When Charles II., on the 
invitation of the Estates, came to Scotland to 
claim the kingdom in 1650, ho was comixdled 
to sign the Covenant before he was allowed to 
land, and the signature wjia repeated at his 
coronation. Notwithstanding this, after the 
Restoration, by the king’s order, the Covenant 
was burned by the common hangman in 
London, and an Act abjui-ingund condemning 
it as an unlawful oath was passed by the Privy 
Council of Scotland in 1662. The extreme 
Presbyterian party were greatly disappointed 
tlmt thcAct of 1690, appi*oving the Confession, 
did not enjoin the renewing of the Covenant. 
The Covcimnt was not mei-ely a declaration 
of belief, but a solemn cngjigement binding 
its adlicrcnU to force tlieir belief upon others. 

The name of Covenanters w’as first taken 
■ by tlve popular party after the renewal of the 
Covenant in 1638, and borne by them through- 
, out the Civil War. But it i^ more generally 
associated with the insurgents of the reign of 
I Charles II. who took arms in defence of the 
Pr<»byterian form of church government. As 
the Covenant had by that time been de- 
nounced as a seditious oath, those who per- 
sisted in maintaining it were naturally looked 
upon 06 rebels against the government. They^ 
wore, however, treated with unwarrantable 
severity. ^Vhen, in 1662, the Act was passed 
for the rc-cstablishmcnt of episcopacy, the 
Presbj'terian ministers who refused to ac- 
knowledge the bishops were ejected from 
their parishes. Round these outed minis- 
ters,” as they were called, the Covenanters 
rallied, and gathered in crowds on the hill- 
sidea or any lonely place, to attend their 
ministrations. These meetings, called ** con- 
venticles,’* were denounced as sections, and to 
frequent them or to hold any “ intercommun- 
ing ” with an}' persons who frequented them, 
was forbidden on pain of death. These 
sevGre measures provoked the. Covenantors to 
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tJikc up arms in defence of their religious 
opinions, and led to a rebellion so widespread, 
that it almost amounted to a civil war. The 
first serious action between the kinj^’s troops 
and the Covenanters was in the hill«country 
on the borders of the counti<-s of Ajt and 
I.Minark. Here, at Druniclop, a farm near I^ou- 
don Hill, a pjirtj' of armed Covenanters who 
were ^fathered at a conventicle wore attacked 
by a body of dnigoons under John Graham, 
of Claverhouse, and g:iined a victorj’ over 
their assJiilants (1G79). After this success, the 
numbers of the insurgents increased so rapidly 
that the govoninu-nt became alanned. and an 
army, lo,000 strong, was sent against them 
under the command of the Duke of Mon- 
mouth. Ho d(?fwited them on tlio banks of 
the Clyde, at Bothwell Ilridge, whore 1,200 
were made prisoners, Jjuie 22, 1679. In 
consequence of a treasonable protest billed 
tho iSaii//ii/iar DcclaratioHy put forth by 
the Covenanters, all persons who wished to 
free themselves of suspicion of complicity with 
them were required to take what was called tho 
AbjKrulion Oath; and tho soldiers who were 
sent to scour tho country in search of rebels, 
were empowered to kill any one who refused 
to take the oath, Tho sufferings of tho 
Covenanters wore oxtreme. Xumliers of them 
were put to death w’ith great cniolty, but 
suffering only strengthened their ivsolute 
spirit, and it was not until after tho accession 
of William, when tho “ o»ito<l ministers ” were 
restorod to thoir pulpits, and adherence to the 
Covenant ceased to bo a crime, that tho 
Covemautors abandoned their attitude of 
defiance. But some extreme Covenanters re- 
fused to acknowledge a king whose acceptmeo 
of episcopiicy in England w;is, they thought, 
treason against the divino right of presbyters. 
They formed the earliest dissenting Presby- 
terian sects in Scotland. [C.vmehoxiaxs.] 

Woodrow, ylnalrcfa and Jfinfrtri/ of the Suffer- 
inga: Grnl», Ecelr*«ajif ical ii««tory o/ Scotland; 
Burton, Hist, of Scotland. J 

Coventry seems to have owed its im- 
portance to the magnificent Benedictine abbey 
founded by Leofric and his wife, Godiva, in 
1011. The town became a prosperous trading 
centre. According to Iceland, its walls were 
built in tho reign of Edward II. In 1151 
it was created a scpanite county. The 
beautiful abbey church was almost destroyed 
by Henry VIII.; but soveinl fine specimens 
of medijeval ecelcsiastiail architecture remain. 
The “Laymen’s Parliament of Henry IV.” 
mot at Coventry in 1404. In tho fifteenth, 
sixteenth, and seventeenth centuries Coventry 
was an important centre of tho cloth and 
woollen tnide. Its citizens were strongly 
Parliament<irian in tho Great Rebellion ; and 
to punish them their walls were levelled after 
the Restoration. Tho town returned two 
members to Parliament from the reign of 
Edward I. until 1885; it now returns ono. 


Coventry, Walter op, was a writer of 
whom little is known. He probably wrote be- 
tween the year 1293 ;md the end of Edward I.’s 
reign, and' may have been a monk, probably 
of some house in the diocese of York. He ia 
the author or compiler of a ^^emo^•iale, or 
analysis of history extending from tho arrival 
of Brutus to the year 1225. The earlier 
portions are meredy tmnscripts from Geoffrey ^ 
of Monmouth, Henry of Huntingdon, Roger 
of Hovedon, &c., but for tho first quarter of 
tho thirteenth century Walter is a valuable 
authority. 

Tlie Ifcmon'rtlr of Walter of Coventry was first 
discovered by Lelnud iu the sixteenth century. 

It has been edited, with most valuable Intro- 
ductions, by Dr. Stubbs (Rolls Series, lfi72). 

Coventry, Thomas, 1st Loud (A. 1678, 

(/. 1640), sou of Sir T. Coventry, Judge of tho 
Common Picas, in 1616 was chosen Recorder 
of London, and in 1617 was made Solicitor- 
Gencntl, being advanced four yciirs hitcr to 
the Attomey-Genenilship. In 1625, chiefly 
through Buckingham’s interest, he was made 
Lord Keeper, and in 1628 was creiitcd I^ord 
Coventry, lie has been accused of advising 
some of Charles's most arbitnirj’ acts, as tho 
refusal of the summons to Lord Bristol, and 
tho imprisonment of tho Earl of .<Vrundel ; hut 
Mr. Foss maintains that he was little more 
than “ the mcjssengcr of tho king and tho 
or^in of the House.” In 1635 and 1636 ho 
enjoined tho judges in their charge to tho 
gnmd juries to urge tho j)eople to pay tho 
ship-money w’ith cheerfulness, but ho took no 
in the trial of Hainjxlen for refusing to 
pay his share. Ono of his last acts w'os to 
advise the king to summon Parliament, but 
ho died before the summoning of the Short 
Parliament. 

Cl&reudoD, of fh« RebeUion. 

Coventry, SirWilli.vm (A. 1626, rf. 1686), 
was tho youngest son of Lord Keeper Coventry. 
In 1662 he was appointed Commissioner of tho 
Admiralty, in 1665 was knighted and made a 
Privy Councillor, and 1667 a Commissioner 
of the Treasury'. Having quarrelled with tho 
Duke of Buckingham ho challengod him to 
fight a duel, for w’hich he was banished from 
tho court, and retired into private life. “ He 
was,” says Bumot, “ the best speaker in tho 
House of Commons, and a man of great 
notions and eminent virtues.” Ho was the 
author of several political tracts, tho most 
interesting of which is The Character of a 
Tri/n/nc/ f published in 1639. 

Coventry, Sir John, was tho grandson of 
Lord Coventry and nephew of Sir William 
Coventry. He was a member of Parliament 
in 1670, when, having somewhat freely ex- 
proMed his opinion about the royal mistresses, 
he incurred tho displeasure of the court, was 
set upon by a band of ruffians sent by 
Monmouth, half-murdored, and his nose slit 
with a penknife.- This outrage led to tho 
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passing of an Act against unlawful maiming 
and wounding, which was known as the 
Covenity Act (1670). 

Coverdale, Miles {b. 1488 d. 1568), was 
one of the earliest English Reformers. In 
1532 he is said to have assisted Tyndale in his 
translation of the Bible, and three years biter 
issued a version of his own. Ho was on 
close terms of friendship with Cromwell, and 
in 1535 was sent by that minister to Paris to 
bring out the translation of the New Testa- 
ment known as the Lord Ci-orawell’s Bible. 
On Croniweirs fall Coverdiile went to Tubin- 
gen, and travelled in Denmark and other 
Continental countries. On Edward VI. ’s acces- 
sion ho was appointed chaplain to the king. 
In 1551 he was made Bishop of Exeter, but 
was removed from his see and imprisoned by 
<irder of Queen Mary. He was subsequently 
released, and retired to Holland and after- 
wards to Geneva. He returned to England 
after the accession of Elizabeth, and assisted 
at the consecration of Archbishop Parker, 
though he did not obtain his see again, owing 
Xo his Calvinistic views. 

Two vols. of selections from Coverdnle’s 
numerous works were published by the Porker 
■Soc., 1844—46. 

Cowell, John (5. 1554, d, 1611 ), vras a 
Cambridge civilian who became blaster of 
'.eVinity Hall and Reader in Civil Law. In 
1607 ho published a work called The Inter- 
g>reter^ which was an explanation of legal 
terms and theories. The book gave great 
<!<ffencc to the common-lawyers. , At the insti- 
g;ition probably of Coke, a great enemy of 
Cowell, an inquiry into the character of the 
book was ordered by the House of Commons in 
1610, and the king was advised to suppress it, 
because of the unconstitutional doctrines it 
•contained on the subject of the royal pre- 
TOgativo and the rights of the people. 

Cowper, William, Ist Eaul (i. 1664, 
d. 1723), was bom at Hertford. After 
atudjing at the Temple, ho was, in 1688, 
called to the bar, and from this time roso 
rapidly in his profession. On the landing 
of the Prince of Orange, ho raised a troop 
of horse in his support. His abilities as a 
Chancery terrister soon attracted Somers’s 
notice, and in 1695 he was returned to Parlia- 
ment for Hertford. In 1696 he supported the 
bill for the attainder of Sir John Fenwick. 
In 1702 William Cowper lost his scat for 
Hertford, owing to the unpopularity caused 
in the borough by the trial of hie brother 
Spencer for murder. In 1705, on the dis- 
missal of Sir Nathan Wright, ho becamo Lord 
Keeper and Commissioner of the Scotch 
Union. In 1707 he was raised to the Upper 
House, and became tho first Lord Chancellor 
of Groat Britain ; but tho sentence pronoimced 
by him in this capacity on SachoveroU was 
influenced by party spirit, and unworthy of 
his reputation. In opposition to tho rest of 


the ministry', he was in favour of making 
peace with France during the hist yeai-s of 
the Succession War ; and he vigorou.sly op- 
posed Marlborough’s request to lx.* made 
Captain-General fur life. [MAULUoaoioH.] 
On the fall of the Whigs, Cowper resigned, 
in spite of tho solicitations of Harley, who 
wished for a composite ministry. On the 
accession of George I., he received the Great 
Seal, and was favoured with the king's 
entire confidence. His sentences on the relu-ls 
of 1715 have been censured as too severe. Ho 
was one of the chief advocates of the Septennial 
Act (q.v.). In 1718 ho resigned office, probably 
because George accused him of espousing the 
Prince of Wales’s side in his quaiTel with the 
court. He promptly becamo leader of tho 
Opposition, and withstood almost alone 
the Peerage Bill, and tho bill of pains and 
penalties against Atterbury. In his later 
years ho was accused, pixjhnbly without 
reason, of tampering with the Jacobites. 

Camnbcl], Lives of Lord Chancellors ; Mac* 
aulay»ifu(. ef Kug,; Stanho[>c, Uist. of Eng. 

Cox, Richaiid (5. 1500, d. 1581), Bishop 
of Ely, made Dean of Christ Church and of 
Westminster by Henrj* VIII., was one of 
the tutors of Edward VI., tho others 
being Sir John Cheko and Sir Anthony Cooke. 
During the reign of Mary ho was com])cllcd 
with the Protestants to hike refuge at Frank- 
fort ; but returned to England on the acces- 
sion of Elizjibeth, by whom ho was made 
Bishop of Ely. It wjis a remonstrance from 
Bishop Coxe against the injustice done him 
by the bestowal of his land on Sir Christopher 
Hatton that drew forth tho celebrated letter 
fmm Queen Elizabeth : “ Proud prelate, you 
know what you were before I made you what 
you are. If you do not immediately comply 
with my request, by God I will unfrock you.” 
Coxe is described as “ an honest but narrow- 
spirited and peevish man.” 

Strype, ^naala; Buniet, Hutt. of the Jlf/ormntion. 

Coxe, William (5. 1747, d. 1828), Arch- 
deacon, was educated at Eton and King's 
College, Cambridge, of which he became c 
Fellow. Ho entered tho Church, became in- 
cumbent of Kingston, Canon of Salisbury, 
and Archdeacon of Wiltshire, 1805. Coxe 
travelled a good deal on tho Continent, and 
was a carcfiU student of English and foreign 
historj', especially that of the eighteenth 
century. His numerous works, though 
written in a rather uninteresting stylo, con^ 
tain a good deal of information, and are of 
considerable value. The most important are 
Memoirs of Sir Itobert Walpole^ Memoirs of 
Marlborough, Memoirs of the Administration of 
Mr. Pelham, and the Historg of the House of 
Austria. 

Coyne and Iiivery was an ancient 
right or custom in Ireland which enabled 
the lord or chief to quarter his soldier^' on 
his tenants. The Hish name for it was 
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“ boiiaglit.*’-. Its adoption by the Norman 
settlors was so general that even the loyal 
Butlers enforced it. Both bi-anches of tlie 
liouse of Fitzgcnild adopted it in K<hvard 
III. ’slime. TliLs cu.stom wjis the subject of 
eon.stant complaints by the Irish Parliament. 
It was forbid<len by the iSbitute of Kilkenny, 
1367, and made treason in 1409, and finally 
abolislied in 1603. Sponsor complains of its 
abolition as a wrong done to the Irish land- 
lord. 

Sjicnser, Ficic «/ Iho e/ Ireland. 

CraggSf James [d. 1721), wa.s Postmaster- 
General during theearlior years of George I.’s 
reign. lie was accused with his son of 
frau<is in connection with the South Sea 
Company, and while the acmisation was still 
pending he took poison and killed himself. 

Craggs, James (rf. 1721), son of the pre- 
ceuing, was a Whig politician. During the 
rt'ign of Anno hy was employed in minor 
diplomatic business. IIo was consulted hy 
Mailboi-ough on the question of the duke’s 
obtaining the appointment of Cuptain-Genenil 
for life. In 1714, as the queen lay dying, he 
was despatched to Hanover, with instrue- 
tioiis to bi<l Lord Stafford to reiiuest 
IIjo State.s General of Holland to guantnteo 
the Protestant sueec.ssion. In 1717 he he- 
came Secretary at War, and, on the ndirc- 
iiu nt of Addison, Secrebiry of State (1718). 
Hr wa.s a<-eused of fraud in connection 
with the South Sea Coinj)any, Imt died 
of small-pox on the day that the report was 
presented to the Commons. “ Whatever,” 
siiys Dual Mahon, “may liavo been his con- 
<luct in the South Sea affairs (for his dwUh 
arrested the inquiry), he undoubtedly com- 
bined great talents for business with a love of 
luxury and literature ; and his name, wore it 
ev<‘n to lirop from the page of history', would 
live enshrined for over in the verse of Pope.” 

Boyor, Political Hist,; Stanhope, Beijn of 
(^iccn /tnne. 

Craig, G RNEUAL Siu James (b. 1748. d. 
Jan. 1812), after greatly distinguishing liim- 
self in the American War of Independence, 
especially at the battles of Lexington 
and Bunker Hill (q.v.), w’as, in 1793, ap- 
pointed Govoraor of Jersey. In 179i> he 
wont out to the Cape, and held the post of 
governor for two yciirs, when he was sent to 
India, where his milibirj’ experience was 
much needed. In 1808 Sir James Craig be- 
came Govemor-in-chief of British North 
America, and in that capacity rendered him- 
self extremely unpopular. His measures 
were arhitrarj’ in the extreme, and it is to his 
treatment of the Assembly, and his refusal to 
grant any concessions or to consider the 
question of any redress of grievances, that the 
(liscontent which wjis so prevalent in Canada 
at this time was due. His unpopularity in- 
duced the Americans in 1812 to attempt an 
invasion of Canada, under the impression that 
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they would be joined by a large majority or 
the people. 

Craig, John {d. 1600), was the friend and 
coadjutor of John Knox, on whose death ho 
bei ame for a time the acknowledged leader of 
the Kirk jiarty, for wlmm he drew up tho 
National Covenant in 1580. In 1584, how- 
ever, on the Scotch Kstates taking action to 
restrain the i)ower of tho clergy, Craig went 
over to the opposite side. 

Craig, Thomas (5. 1538, d. 1608), a cele- 
brated Scottish judge, and an author of no 
little repute, was a great favourite of James 
VI. He was the •wu'iter of a famous treatise 
on feudal law, Jus Faidale, and a tract on 
the succession to the throne of England. 

Craigmillar Castle, three miles fron\ 
Eiliiihurgh, wiis tho scene of the murder of 
tho Earl of Mar, brother of James III. It 
was burnt by Hertford, 1544, but afterwards 
rebuilt for (Juccn Mary, who spent a good 
deal of time there. It wasat Craigmillar that 
Bothwell, Murray, ilorton, and Maitland of 
lA-thington, formed their agreement to kill 
Darnley (1566). 

Cramptou Question, Tjif. (1856). Tho 
Crimean War brought England into soino 
diflieiillics with foreign powers on account of 
the attemjit to enlist a foreign legion. Mr_ 
('nimpton, tho English minister at Wiishing- 
ton. carried out the instructions of the govern- 
ment in the matter so thoroughly that tho' 
ITnitod States government dismissed him fi*oni. 
Washington, and a coolness arose between tho 
two countries, which was w’ith difficulty healed. 

Cranbrook, Oathornb Hahuy, Isr 
Eaul (5. 1814, d. 1906), was elected member 
for Leominster in 1856, and defeated Mr. 
Gladstone for Oxford UniTereity in I860. Ho 
was Under-Sccretary of State for Home Affair^, 
in 1858, Home Secretary in 1867, Secretary of 
State for War in 1874, Secretary of State for 
India in 1878, and in 1885 and 1886-92‘ 
Lord President of the Council. 

Cranmer, Thomas (5. 1489, rf. 1556), Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, tho son of a Notting- 
hamshire gentleman, at tho ago of fourteen 
entered Jesus College, Cambridge, whore ho- 
was, in 1510, elected to a fellowship. In 
1523 ho wtis ordained, and continued at the 
university, lecturing and teaching. Forcodi 
to leave tho town to avoid infection in tho 
sweating sickness of 1628, ho was accident- 
ally thrown into the company of Foxo and 
Gardiner, the commissioners engaged on 
tho question of the royal divorce, and in, 
course of conversation mentioned his own 
conclusion, that the marriage was not merely 
voidable, but void, being contrary to the law 
of God, and that its dissolution co^d therefore 
be pronounc-ed by the English ecclesiastical 
courts without reference to Rome. Tho com- 
missioners were greatly struck,. and reported. 
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tho matter to Henrj', who lost no time in 
sending for Cranmer and ordering him to 
write a treatise in support of his thesis, boon 
after we find him employed as legal adviser 
to two important embassies to the Pope and 
the Emperor respectively, which, though un- 
successful, were not fruitless. The Papal 
mission discovered a singular consensus among 
Italian jurists in Henry’s favour, while in 
Germany Cranmer’s visits to the theologians 
proved more favourable to his ov-ti than to 
his master’s suit, and before his return he was 
secretly married to ilargarct Anne, daughter 
of Osiander, a prominent Iteformer, a man*iage 
which, being uncanonical, though not illegJil, 
put him entirely at the king’s hiercy when he 
became Primate. Henr}'’s plans had mean- 
while been maturing ; further delay would 
luive ruined the legitimacy of Anne Boleyn’s 
offspring, and on the death of Warham the 
archbishopric of Canterbury' w’as offered to 
Cninmer. No sooner was the ceremony of 
installation over than the new archbishop 
Avrote tho king a collusive letter, demanding, 
in the name of the nation, that the scandal 
should bo terminated ; and, .the case being 
fjiirly brought before his court, CTve judg- 
ment that tho marriage w’as void ab initio. 
Fob. 23, 1533. He had now performed his 
fiujk, and withdrew into a literary’ retire- 
ment, which, broken only’ in 1636 and 1540 
to pronounce two more iniquitous sentences 
of divorce, lasted till the fall of Cromwell, a 
minister as little inclined to endure a rival as 
Cranmer to become one. From that date his 
CTCiiter prominence is attested by’ two plots 
ioimed by tho reactionary’ party for his de- 
struction, from which he w’as preserved only 
by’ the unswer^’ing confidence of the king. 
Yet at no time can he be called a politician : 
his influence was wholly’ personal, and con- 
fined to Henry, on whose death ho again sank 
into tlio background. But in this retirement 
Cranmer was Jay’ing tho foundations of the 
new order of things. On his elevation to 
tho primacy’ he had but two points of sy’m- 
pathy with tho continental Protestants — repu- 
diation of tho Papal supremacy and tho 
translation of tho Scriptures. But the 
patristic studies with wluch ho maintained 
the attack on the Papacy gradually unveiled 
to him the features of a more apostolic and 
spiritual Christianity, whoso truths ho ac- 
cepted, one by’ one, as conviction was forced 
upon his mind, till, in 1550, he published his 
book against Transubstantiation, wherein is 
maintained the Anglican doctrine of the Real, 
as against the Corporeal, Presence. Cran- 
mer’s reconstitution of tho Church services 
remains his real title to greatness. His was 
a formative, not a creative, intellect, and, 
w’hilo his revision of the old Uses may be 
ranked for beauty and dignity with tho Au- 
thorised Version of tho Bible, his attempt to 
replace the Roman Canon Law is a monument 
of mistaken energy. Throughout all these 


reforms, his appeal is not from supei-stition to 
rcjison, but from the Church conuj)t to tlie 
Church pure ; nothing illustrates his Ciilholic 
position better than his own wonls before tin; 
commission at Oxford “ If it can be provo<l 
by any doctor above 1,000 years after Christ, 
that Christ’s body is there in tlic eucharist 
really' present, I will give all over.’” 

During Edward’s reign Cranmer was con- 
cerned in two political acts of great imjiortance. 
At the coronation the archbishoj), on his own 
responsibility, altered tho position of tlie 
coronation oath, putting it after tho expres- 
sion of tho popular assent. This imiovation, 
by’ destroying the conditional chanicter of 
that assent, amounted to the assertion of 
absolute hereditary right. The sta^ond act 
was the signing of Edward’s illegal device for 
tho succession, which w’as, however, per- 
formed with tho greatest reluctance, and on 
the assurance of the judges. It sufliced to 
secure his condemnation for high treason on 
Hlary ’s accession. Tho new govei-nmcnt seems 
at first to have hud no desire to shod blood ; hut 
Cranmer, tho pilot of the Refonnation, could 
not seize tho numerous opportunities of escape 
which were offered ; he remained, cither over- 
rating his own strength or underrating the iin- 
l>ending danger. With liis two l>osom friends, 
Latimer and Ridley, he was taken to Oxford 
(Mar., 1 654) to hold an academical disputation. 
After a parody’ of controverey, all three were 
summoned before a sy’nod of presbytei's and 
condemned as heretics. His friends suli'orcd 
before him : the archbishop’s case was de- 
layed by the necessity of application to tho 
Pajial court, and by the desire of Cardinal 
Polo to ruin the cause of heresy’ by tlio re- 
cantation of the heresiarch. In tho latter 
aim ho succeeded. Cranmer was at first in- 
duced to accept the Papal supremacy, not as 
a doctrine, but as a fact, and his defence once 
broken down, and honour lost, ho was led on 
to sign a detailed abjuration of all his anti- 
Papal convictions. Fortunately’ for the Re- 
formation, the queen had resolved on his^ 
destruction, and to the public ey’e Cranmer 
died a martyr (Mar. 21, 1556). How far 
repentance preceded tho knowledge of his 
fate must be loft to coniecturo. At tho 
worst, ho should bo judged by’ his life, not by* 
one failure imder an overwhelming tcm]>ta- 
tion. He was a man of deep piety and honesty' 
of pm^ose, and in private life his sweet temper 
exercised a peculiar fascination ; but a certain 
moral w’cakness taints his whole career, and 
leaves his character one of tho most diflicult 
to estimate in history’. 

State Paper* (Henry VIH., Ed. VI., Marv) > 
Cranmer's Jiftscellaneou* IKritind* and Letters 
(Porker Soc., 1846) ; Pole, Evistoia ; Foze, Book 
of Jlartyra; Strype, Life oj Cranmer; Bumet. 
History of the Re/ormation ; Hook, Lire* of the 
drehbtaho])* of Canterbury ; Blunt, History of the 
Eng. Church. [H. R. R.] 

Crayford is a village in Kent, about 
thirteen miles from London, and is usually 
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identified with Crcceanford, where, in 457 (?), 
the IJritons were entirely routed by Hongist 
and -T^sc. 

Chron, 

Crecy, The Batti.e of (Aug. 26, 1346), 
was fought between the English, under King 
Edwanl HI., and the French, commanded by 
Philip VI . The English army had landed on the 
</)ast of Normandy, nc.ir La Hogue, on July 
12, an<l Edward had then intended to cross 
the Seine, march through Picardy into .fVrtois, 
.and th<!re join his Flemish auxiliaries, who 
had alreadv crossed the French frontier. 
But when he arrived at lloucn, he found the 
bridges over the Seine broken, an^d the 
French army on the opposite shore. Edward 
marched along the river almost to the suburbs 
of Paris, ami burnt St. Germain and Ncuilly, 
and at length (Aug. 17) by a strabigein 
succeeded in crossing the river near Pontoiso, 
adv!in('od towards the Somme, and crossed at 
Blanchetaque, near Abbeville. Not far fjom 
this town, at Crecy, he halted, and allowed 
the French to come up (Avig. 26). The army 
v.’as dmwn up the following morning in three 
<livisions. The first, \indor the command of 
the Black Prince (or nither of tho Eirls of 
Warwick and Oxford), consisted of 800 men- 
at-arms, 1,000 Welshmen, and 2,000 archers. 
Tho second division, placed behind them, and 
slightly on their Hank, consisted of 1,200 
archers and a body of men-at-arms. Tho 
third division was hold in reserve under the 
king, on some slightly rising ground in the 
rear, and consisted of 2,000 archers and 700 
men-at-arms. According to Froissart, tho 
whole army <lid not amount to more than 
8,000 men; but this estimate is probably 
much too low. Tho French forces arc com- 
puted at fi-om 60,000 to 120,000. The French 
iirmv marched from Abbeville at sunrise, and 
jirrivod at Crecy in considerable confusion. 
Tho battle w.is begun by tho advance of a 
large body (sbitcd at 15,000) of Genoese, 
iirmed with crossbows. But tho Genoese fell 
into ilisorder before tho shooting of tho 
English archers. The French cavalry, under 
tho Duke of .\lon(,on, then fell upon the 
English first and second divisions. After a 
desper.ito conflict, during which tho king was 
more than once rctiuested to bring up the 
reserves, tho French cavalry retired in tho 
greatest disorder, and Philip himself fled from 
tho field. The French fought on in a 
desultory manner till night, and not till the 
following morning was it discovered that tho 
French army was completely scattered and 
routed. Many thousands of Frenchmen were 
found dispei-sed about tho field, and were 
slain. Their whole loss consisted of 1,200 
knights and a number of inferior rank esti- 
mated at 30,000, the most distinguished being 
John, King of Bohemia. 

The most interesting and detailed account of 
the battle is iu Froissart, c. 126 . [S. J. L.] 


Creones, The, were an ancient Celtic 
tribe, who dwelt on the west coast of Boss. 

Cressingham, High (rf. 1297), was ap- 
pointed Treasurer of Scotland by Edward I. 
in 1296, at the same time that the Earl of 
Surrey was appointed Guardian. He carried 
out to tho best of his ability the command of 
tho English king that Scotland was to bo 
reduced to a sbitc of order, and as a conse- 
quence was hated by the Scotch. Ho was 
slain at tho battle of Stirling, which was lost 
by the English in a great measure owing to 
his preeipiUincy. 

Crovant, The Battle of (July 31, 1423), 
was won by the English and Burgundian 
troops, under tho E:irl of Salisburj' and 
others, against a combined force of French and 
Scotch, and levies from SpJiin and Lombardy. 
The English were completely victorious, and 
Buchan, the Constable of France, was fiikcn 
prisoner. This victory, which was fought on 
tho banks of the Yonne, near Auxerro, saved 
Burgundy fi“oin invasion, and grwitly cripx)led 
the power of tho French. 

Crichton, Sm "William, CJhancellor of 
Scotland, was Governor of Edinburgh Castlo 
at tho death of James I. (1437). In his en- 
deavours to got possession of the young king’s 
person, he was brought into rivalry with Sir 
Alexander Livingston, from whom ho airried 
off James II., only, however, to surrender 
him again on consideration of receiving ccr- 
fiiin lands ns a reward. In conjunction with 
Livingston, he planned and carried out tho 
murder of William, Earl of Dougins, and his 
brother. Ho was for some time at war with 
tho Dougins family, and was besieged by them 
in Edinburgh Castlo. 

Crimean War, fought between Russia 
on tho ono hand, and England, France, 
Turkey, and Sardinia on tho other, began 
in 1854, and lasted till 18oG. It is called 
tho Crimean War because the main opera- 
tion of it consisted in tho attack made 
by the allied forces on the peninsula of the 
Crimea in the south of Russia. Tho dispute 
between Russia and Turkey had ostensibly 
arisen about the guardianship of the Holy 
Places, especially the Holy Sepulchre, in 
Jerusalem ; but tho cause of it lay much 
deeper. Turkey, the old enemy of Russia, 
had gradually retired from tho countries she 
had originally conquered, and, as her power 
decayed, had become more and more unfit to 
rule over Christian populations. Russia, who 
had emancipated herself from Tartar thral- 
dom, was deeply interested in protecting tho 
Slavonic races still under Turfash rule, who 
were of the same blood and origin os herself. 
She also had a natural desire to extend her 
power to the Dardanelles, and to open a 
way for her commerce into tho Mcditcrrvioan. 
Tho Emperor Nicholas wrote of Turkey as 
“ a sick man dying,” and his plan for dividing 
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his possessions included the formation of 
the Danubian principalities, Servia and Bul- 
garLa, into principalities under the suzerainty 
of Kussia, and the occupation of Eijypt and 
Candia by England. Constantinople was to 
he held neither by Russia, France, England, 
nor Greeco. Sir Stratford Canning, the 
English ambassjidor at Conshintinople, was 
an enemy of Russia. The Emperor of the 
French was desirous of a European war for 
the consolidation of his throne. On July 2, 
1853, the Russian troops crossed the river 
I^uth, and occupied the princi^mlities. On 
November 1, war was declared, and on the 
30th of the same month the Turkish fleet was 
destroyed in the harbour of Sinope. Lord 
Aberdeen, the Prime llinister, strained every 
nerve to j)reser\'e peace, but Lord Palmerston, 
Foreign Secretarj', declared that ho would 
resign, unless a strong course against Russia 
were adopted. The country gradually “ drifted 
into war.” On Feb. 27, 1854, an ultimatum 
was sent bj’ our government, which declared 
that unless the Russian troops retired behind 
tho river Pruth before the end of April, it 
would be considered as a declaration of war. 
No reply was made, and the war took its 
course. Austria and Prussia contracted an 
offensive and defensive allhinco, by w'hich 
they guaranteed each other's possessions in 
case of attackr They also prepared their 
forces in readiness for war. The alliance 
between England and Franco was signed on 
April 10. The plan of operations was very 
simple. As Russia could bo attacked only in 
her extremities, and England could act only 
ii]>on a sea base, there were not many places 
into which tho two combatants could como 
into conflict. A fleet sailed into the Baltic, 
under Admiral Napier, with gjeat expectations 
of success, which were not realised. On Sept. 
14 tho allied forces landed in tho Crimea. 
They consisted of 24,000 English, 22,000 
French, and 8,000 Turks. * Their object was 
to capture Sebastopol, a powerful fortress, 
which the Russians had recently constructed 
at great expense. On Sept. 20 tho Russians 
were defeated by the allied armies at tho 
passage of the Alma. It might have been 
possible to take Sebastopol by a coup de 
main, but ij was thought more prudent to 
besiege it from the south. A brimant flank 
march was executed, and tho harbour of 
Balaclava was occupied by the English as a 
base of operations. On October 25 was fought 
thebattle of Balaclava, signalised by tho famous 
charge of the six hundred light cavalry upon 
tho Russian guns [Balaclava, The Battj.b 
of], and the fcir more effective charge of tho 
heavy cavalry, underGoneralScarlctt. OnNov, 
6 tho English tro<)p8 were attacked in tho early 
morning by large masses of Russians, and held 
their ground with great steadiness until the 
afternoon. This was tho battle of Inkerman, in 
which wo lost 2,612 killed and wounded, and 
the Russians, it is said, 12,000. The winter 


tried our troops severely. Notwithstanding 
the devotion of iliss Florence Nightingale iu 
uursing tho sick, tho supply of hos])ital ac- 
commodation was insufficient, and thu coiii- 
inissariat broke »lown. This caxised great 
indignation in England, and Lord .\bur<leen 
was succeeded as I'nme Minister by Lord 
Palmerston. In December tho ulli(Ml fleet 
in tho Baltic was broken uj), and returned 
homo ; and on March 2 tlio Emperor of 
Russia died. This ciiu.sed but a slight hoj>o 
of peace ; tho fleet rettinied to the Baltic on 
April 4, and the bombardment of 8ebastoj)ol 
begjm five days later. On Juno 7 tho French 
succeeded in carrying tho Mnmelon, one of tho 
Sebastopol forts, but an attack made by the 
allied forces on the Redan niul tho Slalakhoff 
forts, on June 1 8, w’as unsuccessful ; and on J uno 
28 Lord Kuglan, the English eomnmnder-in- 
chief, died. On August IG the French distin- 
guished themselves greatly in the battlo of 
tho Tchemaya. After a month’s incessjint 
bombardment, a final attack was made on tho 
w’orks on Sept. 5, tho result of wliich was 
that tho Russians evacuated Sebiistopol, and 
retreated to the north side of the harbour. 
They blew up their forts as far as they could* 
and left their wounded behind them. This 
practically put an end to the war in the 
Crimea. Before the end of the year negotia- 
tions for peace were begun by the friendly 
intervention of Austria. Tho pojnts on wbich 
Russia found it most difficult to make conces- 
sions were the limitation of her power in tho 
Black Sea, and the cession of a part of Bess- 
arabia to Roumania. [The provisions on these 
points were cancelled respectively in 1871 and 
1878. (Black Sea Confekencb ; Berlin 
Treaty.)] The Piace of Paris was signed on 
Sunday, March 20, 185G. The English lost 
24,000 soldiers during the war, the French 
63,500, and the Russians, it is said, 606,000. 
The war added £41,000,000 to tho National 
Debt. [0. B.] 

Kinglakc ; Tnvasion of the Crimea, 

Crinan (Croxan) (rf. 1045), lay Abbot of 
Dunkeld, was a powerful and warlike chief* 
tain, who married a daughter of Malcolm I., 
by whom be had a son, Duncan, King ot 
Scotland 1034-1040. Crinan was slain in 
battle (1045) whilst fighting against Macbeth. 

Croffcs (or Cbopt), Sir Jambs (d. 1590), 
was in 1653 made Deputy of Ireland, his 
tenure of office being marked by the distress 
suffered by the country owing, to the debase- 
ment of coinage. In 1564 ho took arms 
against Queen Mary in Sir Thomas Wyatt’s 
rebellion, and for this was sent to tho Tower. 
Under Elizabeth Crofts became commander 
on the Scottish border, and in 1560 crossed 
the border with the English expedition under 
Lord Grey. His mismanagement at the 
assault on Leith in 1560 caused the repulse of 
the English, and in consequence Crofts was 
deprived of his command and sent to London*. 
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He Kubscqueatly played a prominent part in 
parliamentary life. He wag a commi^sioner 
at Ibe trial of Mary Queen of Scots in 1586. 

Cromer, Evelyn Baking, Ijjt Earl 
OF (5. 1841), began life as an officer in 
tlie Hoy;il Artillery. In 1872 he accompanied 
Lord Northbrook to India as his private 
secretary. In 1876 he left India wjth the 
rank of major, being made British CotnmiS' 
sioner of the Egyptian Public Debt Office. 
When the Khedive Ismail abdicated, he was 
}uoinotcd to be British Controller-General. 
From 1880 to 1883 he was Financial Member 
of the Council of India, lie then became 
British Agent and Consul-General in Egypt, 
and took in hand the various questions which 
called loudly for attention — Finance, Irriga- 
tion, the Administration of Justice, Education 
and other important mutters. A substantial 
result of his reforms and economies was that 
Egypt was enabled (1896-1898) to achieve 
the rcconqucst of her lost possessions in the 
Soudan. He was raised to the peerage as 
Baron Cromer in 1892, was created Viscount 
Ciouier in 1897, and Earl Cromer in 1901. 
Qn his retirement from Egypt in 1907 ho 
received a grant of £50,000. 

Cromwell, Bkidobt (5. 1624, <i. 1681), 

was the eldest daughter of Oliver Cromwell. 
JShc is described as being “a gloomy enthu- 
siast, and 80 bigoted a republican that she 
even grudged her father the title of Pro- 
tector.” She married Henry Ireton (q.v.), 
and subsequently Charles Fleetwood (q.v.). 

Cromwell, Elizareth (5. 1629, d. 1658), 
was the second and favourite daughter of the 
Protector. She is said, notwithstanding her 
parentage, to have been firmly attached to 
the Royal cause, and it is certain that she 
frequently interceded on behalf of Royalist 
prisou«rs. 

Cromwell, Henry (5. 1628, d. 1074), was 
the youngest son of Oliver Cromwell. Ho 
entered the Parliamentary army in 1042, and 
before he was twenty obtained a troop in 
Fuirfa.x’s life-guards. In 1649 ho attained 
the rank of a colonel, and accompanied his 
father to Ireland. He was a member of the 
“ Barebonea " Parliament of 1653, and in 1655, 
after being sent over to Ireland to observe 
tho condition of affairs in that country, was 
shortly afterwards made Lord Deputy. His 
government of Ireland was exceedingly popu- 
lar, and tho moderation and justice of his 
mejisures pleased all except the extreme men 
on either side. On the triumph of the Par- 
liamentjiry party over tho Protector ho was 
superseded, and retired into private life. 

Cromwell, Oliver (5. April 25, 1599, 
rf. Sept. 3, 1658), was a native of Huntingdon, 
the son of Robert Cromwell and Elizabeth 
Steward, and connected by blood with the 
family of Thomas Cromwell, Earl of Essex. 


He was educated at Huntingdon School, 
and at Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge, 
where he entered us a fellow-commoner 
on April 23, 1616. On his fathers death in 
the following ycuir he returned homo, married 
Elizabeth BouVehier (Aug., 1620), and settled 
do\m to farm his own lands. He was elected 
member for Huntingdon in 1628, and com- 
plained ag-ainst the Bishop of Winchester for 
silencing conti-ovorsial preaching. In tho 
Short Parliament an<i the Long Parliament ho, 
represented Cambridge, and soon atUiined 
considei-ahlc inilucnce. It has been ascer- 
biinod that within t’le first ten months of 
tho Long Parliament Cromwell wiis specially 
appointed to eighteen committees, exclusive, 
of various appointments which he shared with 
the knights and burgesses generally of tho 
cjistem counties. Ho moved the second 
rcJiding of the Annual Parliament Bill (Dec* 
30, 1640), and was one of those who drew up 
the Root and Branch Bill. On religious 
questions he was specially active, and he had 
decided to emigrate if tho Grand Remonstranco 
had not passed. He was also one of the fore- 
most in laying hands on the executive power, 
and moved (Nov. 6, 1641) to entrust the 
Earl of Essex with power over the trained 
hands till Parliament should hike farther, 
order. In the summer of 1642 he commenced 
arming and drilling the Cambridge Trained 
Bands, and seized the plate of that university 
to prevent it from being carried to the king. 
Ho served at Edgehill at tho head of tho 
troop of horse which he had raised, and is 
mentioned by Fiennes as doing good serricc. 
In January, 1643, ho secured the tora of 
Cambridge, and arrested the Royalist sheriff 
of Horlfordshirc. In March he 8Up]>re8sed a 
rising at Lowestoft ; in April ho luised tho 
siege of Crow land ; on May 13 defeated tho. 
Royalists of Newark at Grantham; in July ho 
retook Stamford, captured Burleigh House, 
and relieved Gaifisborough. His sorrices 
were recognised by his appointment as 
Governor of the Isle of Ely, and secoivl in 
command of tho army of the Eastern Associa- 
tion, which his activity had made it possible 
to fonn (Aug., 1643). Next month ho joined 
the caxTilr)' of Sir Thomas Fairfax, in Lincoln- 
shire, and helped to gain the rtetory of 
Winceby, where ho commanded tffe van (Oct. 
11, 1643). In the folloNring year ho led the 
leftwnng at Marston Moor, which, after driring 
Prince Rupert’s dirision from tlio field fell on 
Newcastle’s foot in the centre and decided 
tho Wetory. He was also present at the 
second battle of Newbury (Oct. 27, 1644)^ 
and a month later charged* his commander, 
the Earl of Manchester, \^^th slackness in 
making use of the advantages then gained. 
Lest the war should be pi-otracted by the self- 
interest or incapacity of members of Parlia- 
ment, he supported the Self-denyingOrdig^ce, 
and the formation of a regular army officered 
by professional soldiers. In spite of that law» 
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his serWces were too valuable to be dispcnsc-d 
with. In Februiiiy, 1045, he was sent on an 
expedition into the west under Waller. When 
he returned to resign his command he was 
ordered into Oxfordshire to intercept a 
convoy going to Oxford, which ho performed 
ut Islip fApril 24th). On Jlay 10th he was 
continued in his commiind for forty days 
longer, and Fairfax was authorised to ai)point 
nim to command the hoi-se, and this appoint- 
ment was confirmed and extended from time 
to time. At Naseby ho commanded tho right 
wing, totally routed the forces opposetl to 
him. and, keeping his troopers well in hand, 
led them against the king’s centre with equal 
success. With Fairfax ho then wont into the 
w'est, was present at tho storming of Bristol, 
and at the battle of Langport. Winchester, 
Basing House, and other fortresses were Uiken 
by him, and he took i)art in the siege of Oxford, 
liuring these three yeai-s Cromwell had also 
become the head of a political jjarty. From 
the moment he took up arms he had 
sought to enlist men with a religious spirit 
in them, thinking them the only men able to 
oppose gentlemen of honour and courage. 
What their particular form of creed was ho 
cared little. “ The shite,” he declared, “ in 
choosing men to seiwe it, takes no notice of 
their opinions ; if they be willing to sei^’c it 
faithfully, that suffices.” His enemies termed 
him “ the great Independent,” and saw in him 
the champion of the opposition to the imposi- 
tion of Presbyterian oithodoxy on Engkind. 
This question of toleration, with two other 
questions then at issue between the army and 
the Parliament — tho right of the soldiers to be 
fairlj’ paid for their services, and their claim 
to have a voice in making a safe and proper 
settlement with the king — brought him into 
opi>osition with the Parliament. Matters 
came to a crisis when, in the spring of 1647, 
Parliament voted the disbandment of tho 
army. Cromwell did his best to prevent a 
rupture, attempted to mediate and reconcile, 
and when these attempts failed and ho found 
himself in danger of arrest, cast in his lot 
w’ith Fairfax and tho army (Juno 3, 1647). 
After the exclusion of the eleven members ho 
took an active part in the debates of the 
Commons and the negotiations with the king. 
There he endeavoured to fix a limit to tho 
establishment of Presbyterianism (Oct. 13), 
and supported the continuance of tho ne- 
gotiations with the king in spite of his 
rejection of the nineteen propositions. Ho 
hoped to come to an agreement with Charles 
on the basis of tho new propositions, which 
w'ere a compromise between the demands of tho 
army and the Parliament. Even after the 
king’s flight (Nov. 3) he still continued this 
policy, until the rejection of the four Bills 
(Dec. 28, 1647), and the outbreak of the 
second Ciidl War, 3Iay, 1648, taught him the 
impossibility of trusting Charles. Probably 
in March or April, .1648, at a prayer meeting 


of the officers at Windsor, where Cromwell 
wtt.s present, it was decided to call the king 
to account as soon jus peace was ivstcucd. 
Then ho marched agiiinst the Welsh insur- 
gents (Jlay), took Pembroke (July 11 , 
hurried north to meet tho iscots, and totally 
defeated them at Preston and Warrington 
(.4ug. 17 — 19, 1648). He was still in tlie 
north, when the anny ag.iin seized the 
king, and put an end to tho Newj)ort 
Treaty; nor had he any imrt in I’ride’s 
Purge, thougli ho approved of Inith Ihose 
acts. He was present every day during 
the king's trial, and his name stands third 
amongst the fifty-nine atUiehcd to the 
waivant. Naturally ho was nominated one 
of the Council of Sbitc, but as lie was ap- 
pointed commander of tho army destined for 
Ireland (March 15), he could not long 
take part in their sittings. He landed at 
Dublin August 15, 1649. Tho stonning of 
Drogheda (Sept. 10) was followed by tho inas- 
ssiere of the gsinason, which Cromwell justi- 
fied: first, as a rightt‘Ous judgment of Cod; 
secondly, us temling to prevent the effusion 
of blood for the future. Trim, Dundalk, and 
other towns were at once abandoned ; Arklow 
and Enniscorthy terrified into surrender; 
Wexford held out, and shared tho fate of 
Drogheda ; and the cumiiaigii closed with tho 
unsuccessful siege of Waterford. In seven 
months Leinster had been regained. In tho 
following spring, Kilkenny (Jlarch 28, 1650) 
and Clonmel (ilay 9) werebikon. At the end 
of Jlay Cromwell returned to England, to 
command — as Fairfax refused to do so — tho 
army ordered to invade Scotland. For about 
a month the forces of Cromwell and Lesley 
mHn(eu\Ted round Edinburgh, the Scots 
refusing to give battle, the English declining 
to attack positions too strong for them. At 
tho end' of August Cromwell was forced to 
retreat to Dunbar, whore Lesley attacked him, 
and was routed with the loss of 3,000 men 
killed, and 10,000 prisoners (Sept. 3, 1650). 
Edinburgh and Leith fell into Cromwell’s 
hands ; the west of Scotland followed, and 
before Christmas all the countrj' south of the 
Fortli was in bis possession. From February 
to June, 1651, ho was ill, and his army inactive. 
On June 25th he marched against L^lcy, who 
was posted at Stirling, and failing to dis- 
lodge him, crossed into Fifeshirc, subsequently 
capturing Perth (Aug. 2). The king’s army 
marched straight into England, and cstab- i 
lished itself at Worcester, where Cromwell 
attacked and destroyed it (Sept. 3, 1652). 
The great influence these sciv'iecs gave him, 
Cromwell used to securo as speedily as 
possible tho settlement tho country' so 
much needed. In less than ,a fortnight 
after his victory ho raised tho question .of 
a new Parliament (Sept. 16), and succeeded 
in inducing tho House to fix a limit for its 
own power. He became an active member of 

tho conunission for law reform, a very waluus. 

• * * * • 
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Bupportor of the '* hill for Gcnentl Pardon and 
Oblivion.*’ and the champion of freedom of 
ron^eienc'C in the eomiiiittee for the j)ropa- 
g-ation of the gosj>el. Ilisgrejit object wa.s to 
use his influence and liis position to secure the 
speedy nu.eling of the new refonned Parlia- 
ment, which, according to the decision of the 
Hump, was not to meet till Nov., 1C54. The 
imiKitience of the anny urged him on, and a 
petition from the Council of Officers (Aug. 
13, 1C.>2) demanded more alacrity in the 
necessary reforms. The bill which was to 
settle the constitution of the new assemlily 
seemed to Cromwell anil the officers to be 
miaint rather to perjictuatc and recruit the 
Itumj) than to secure these reforms. He 
therefore endeavoured to stop this bill by 
agreement, or to persuade the Parliament to 
delegsUo tlieir powers ; and when he founil 
them still hurrying through the objectionable 
bill, he ])ut an on<l to their sitting (April 20, 
1653). The result of this action was the 
sepanition of the civil and military elements 
of the republican party, and the continued 
refusiil of the former (with some considerable 
exceptions) to recognise the authority of the 
other as legitimate. Cromwell and tho 
Council of Officci*s begjm by appointing a 
Council of Sbitc of thirteen persons (April 29 
— July 4, 1653). Then a representative as- 
sembly of Puritan notables was summoned by 
the Council of Officers, to effect the nece.ssary 
reforms. Hut its reforming zeal seemed to 
threaten the foundations of law and religion, 
so the more conservative members resigned 
their authority into the hands which had en- 
trusted it to them (July 4 — Doc. 12, 1653). 
Tlie Council of Officers renewed their delibera- 
tions under Oliver Cromwell’s presidency, 
and decided to make a single person head of 
the government. Cromwell was accordingly 
installed I^ord Protector (Dec. 16, 1653), to 
govern with tho aid of a jjermanent Council 
and a Parliament, to be summoned ever}' three 
yeJirs. For nine months Protector and 
Council governed, raised money, and legis- 
lated without a Parliament. His first 
Parliament met on September 3rd, 1654, and 
immediately called in question tho “ Instru- 
ment” of government, and cLiimed to re\'ise 
the constitution and limit the Protector’s 
powers. In spite of tho exclusion of a 
hundred members, it persisted in this claim, 
and Cromwell dissolved it (Jan. 22, 1655). 
He had to struggle not only against discon- 
tented republicans, but agjiinst fresh out- 
breaks of tho Royalists. He replied by a 
further development of military rule, and by 
mrtially abandoning his policy of toleration. 
England was divided (Aug., 1655) into twelve 
military districts, governed by major-generals, 
the expenses of w’hose administration were 
supplied by an income tax on Royalists, and 
the public sendees of the Church of England 
were suppressed (Xov., 1655). Abroad, how- 
ever, tho prospect was more favourable.- 


Cromwell had signalised the first months of 
his rule by the conclusion of advantageous 
treaties with Hollami (April 5, 1654), Sweden 
(April 28), Portugal (July 10), and Denmark. 
SjKiiri and France contended for his alliance. 
His influence forced Savoy to restore tho 
j)rivilegcs of theVaudois (Aug. 19, 1655) ; the 
conquest of Jamaica announced his rupture 
with Siwin, and a treaty of commerce sealed 
his friendship with France (Oct. 24, 165.5). 
These 8ucce8.ses, and the desire to obUiin somo 
constitutional sanction for his government, 
led Cromwell to call a second Parliament 
(Sept. 17, 1650). The preliminary exclusion 
of about a hundred refractory members 
secured a more docile assembly, in deference 
to whose vote Cromwell gJive up his insti- 
tution of the major-generals. They went 
on to revise tho constitution, to establish a 
new House of Lords, and to offer Cromwell 
the title of king. His refusal of tho title, 
mainly dictated by the opiwsition of the army, 
did not prevent him from accepting their con. 
stitutional amendments, and ho wiis a^in, 
with legally defined powers, installed as 
Protector (June 26, 1657). But the House of 
Commons, whoso composition was materially 
altered by tho admission of tho excluded 
members and the absence of tho new lords, 
rejected the authority of the other House, and 
Cromwell indignantly dissolved it (Jan. 20, 
1658). This confusion at homo was perhaps 
compensated by brighter prospects a’oroad. 
If his plan for the union of tho Protes- 
tant powers failed, the alliance with France 
ripened into an offensive and defensive league 
against Spain, and the battle of Dunl^k 
(June 4, 1658) made his arms rcnon'nod 
through Europe. Chomwell’s Wgour was 
now beginning to decay, and being attacked 
by a fever, he died Sept. 3, 1658. Oom- 
well's person and character are thus described 
by a gentleman of his household : — “ His 
body was well compact and strong; his 
stature under six foot (I believe about two 
inches) ; his head so shaped as you might sea 
. it a store-house and shop both of a vast 
treasury of natural parts. His temper ex- 
ceeding fiery, os I have known, but the flame 
of it kept down for the most part, or soon 
allayed with those moral endowments he had. 
He was naturally compassionate towards 
objects in distress, even to an effeminate 
measure ; though God had made him a heart 
wherein was left little room for any fear, but 
what was due to himself, of which there was 
a large proportion, yet did ho exceed in 
tenderaess towards sufferers. A larger soul, 
I think, hath seldom dwelt in a house of clar 
than his was.” “ Ho was a strong man,” 
adds another obserA-er; “in tho dark perils of 
war, in the high places of tho fioH, hope 
shone in him like a pillar of fire when it had 
gone out in all the others.” [C!ommoxwbalth,) 
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fn^Iond, 1603—1649, and ComTnoniccaUh and 
Protectorate, 1619—1660; Masson, Lifeo/ililton ; 
Guizot. Hutotre de la Revolution a' AngleteiTc ; 
Sanford, SfiidiVs and /liusfraftons of the Great 
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[C. H. F.] 

Cromwell, Ralph, Lord {d. 1455), was 
one of the Council of Regency during Henry 
VI. ’s minority. He sided with Beaufort 
against Gloucester; in the year 1443 he was 
appointed Trcjisurer, and held this important 
office for ten years, during which time ho 
showed considemble financial ability. In 
1449 an attempt was made to assassinate 
him, which he attributed to Suffolk. He 
supported the Lancastrian part)', but died 
shortly after the first battle of St. Albans. 

Cromwell, Richard {b. 1626, d. 1712), 
third son of the Protector, w’as educated at 
Felstead School, entered at Lincoln’s Inn 1647, 
and married Doiothy Slayor 1649. During 
his father’s life he lived as a private gentle- 
man in the country. In July, 1657, he was 
elected, after his fjtther’s resignjition, Chan- 
cellor of the University of Oxford, and about 
the s<'imc time he was admitted into the 
Council of State. His father on his death-bed 
nominated him as his successor, and he was 
accepted as such in England and by tlie 
European powers. In his new position ho 
is said to have carried himself discreetly, and 
better than was expected. A Parliament was 
assembled on Jan. 27, 1659, w'hich recognised 
him as Protector, but the republican minority, 
headed by Vane and Haselrig, united with the 
officers of the army, headed by Lambert, 
Fleetwood, and Deshwrough, to force him 
to dissolve Parliament (Ai>ril 22, 1659). His 
supporters ui^ed him to meet force by force, 
but ho replied, “ I will not have a drop 
of blood spilt for the preservation of my 
g^tness, which is a burden to mo.” Ho 
signed a formal abdication {May, 1659), in 
return for which the restored Rump under- 
took the discharge of his debts. After the 
Restoration he fled to the Continent, where 
ho remained for twenty years, returning in 
1680. 

Cromwell, Thomas, Earl of Essex 
(d. 1 640). I’he early life of Thomas Cromwell 
is obscure, and the various stories told con- 
cerning it are scarcely consistent. He is 
said to have been the son of a blacksmith at 
Putney. In early youth ho served as a com- 
mon soldier in the wars of Italy. He began 
a commercial career with a Venetian trader ; 
next ho was a clerk at Antwerp, and then 
a wool merchant at Middleburgh, in Zea-* 
land. Ho returned to England, and did 
business as a scrivener, being half lawyer, half 
money-lender. Ho lent money to the poor 
nobles, who at the extravagant court of Henry 
Vlll.wero often reduced to sore straits. While 
engaged in these pursuits ho showed great 


aptitude for business, and became widely 
known. In 1524 he was cmj)loyod by Cardinal 
Wolsey to mamige the debiils of business 
connected with the suppression of the smaller 
monasteries and the foundation of Wolsey’s 
Colleges at Ipswich and Oxford. In tiu.s 
occupation CVomwell showed hiimself unscru- 
jmlous, and becJiine very uniKipulav. On 
Wolsey’s fall, in 1529, he showed his e.x- 
tremo cleverness by using liis fidelity to a 
fiillen master us a mwins of j)rumoting his 
own interests. Ho advised AVolsey to buy off 
the malice of his enemies by jiidicious gninta 
of pensions out of the revenues of his bisho]>ric. 
In carrying out these arnmgemenls he com- 
mended himself to many j)Owei'ful friends, 
and prcpiired the way for jMissing over to thw 
serWee of the king. He suggested to Henry 
VIII. that he should settle the divorce ques- 
tion by declaring himself supreme head of 
the Church of England, and pi*osecuting 
the matter in his own ecclesiastiail courts. 
The advice struck Henry. Ho made Cromwell 
a member of the Privy Council, and soon 
aften\’ardB a Secretary of State. Cromwell 
devoted his energies to raising the royal power 
above all other authority, and establishing by 
its moans a now order of things. His jwlitica.'. 
text-book, according to Cardinal Pole, was 
Machiavclli’s Principe. He looked to the 
strong hand of absolutism to work reforms. 
By his advice the royal supremacy was 
declared, appeals to Romo wore forbidden, 
and the king’s divorce was pronounced by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. In 1534 the Act 
of Supremacy vested authority in matters 
ecclcsiasticil solely in the crown, and in the 
next year Cromwell was npjwintcd “ Viuu-- 
General,” or the king’s vicegerent in mattei'S 
ecclesiastical. He was already Cliancellor, so 
tliat ho now held in his own hands the chief 
authority in things secular and spiritual. 
Cromwell set himself to reduce the Chuivh 
into obedience to the crown. He humbled 
the bishops by treating them ns royal officials. 
He struck at the wealth of the Church by 
ordering a general risihition of the religioua 
houses. In consequence of the report of tho 
visitors, tho lesser monasteries, to tho numbcL* 
of 400, w’ero suppressed, and their revenues 
granted to the crown. Cromwell’s hand waa 
folt everj'where. Ho directed tho clergy 
what they w'ero to preach about, and revoked 
the licences of those who w’ould not obey. His 
spies filled the land, and words of discontent 
were wrested into proofs of conspiracy, and met 
with condign pimishment. The execution of 
More and Fisher taught men that they wera 
to expect no mercy unless they obeyed. Tho 
northern rebellion was crushed, and led to tho 
suppression of the remaining monasteries. 
But when- Cromweirs success seemed certain, 
there came a reaction. The violence of tho 
advanced Protestant party awakened general 
discontent. Henry VIII. found that in .fol- 
lowing Cromwell ho had become allied with 
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doctrines which ho w;is not prepared to accept. 
The Act of Six Articles (1539) marked a 
Catholic reaction, which seriously atfecteJ 
CromweU’s position. 13ut it was the progress 
of foreign affairs which brought about his fall. 
The changes which had been made in England 
wore viewed with anger by the Emperor 
Charles V., who was hindered from inter- 
fering in England only by his war with 
France. Henry VIII. trusted to his French 
alliance: but as FnintHi Jtlso looked suspiciou.sly 
on the new English policy, Cromwell sought 
a new alliance with the Luthenm princes of 
Germany. He hoped to make a strong coali- 
tion, by which France. England, and the 
German Luthenins should unite to crush the 
power of the house of Austria. As an earnest 
of this policy, he laboured for the marriage of 
Henry VIII. with Anno, daughter of the 
Duke of Cloves, and niece of .lohn Frederick, 
Elector of Saxony, who was the hmd of the 
Smalcaldic League. Ho carried his point, 
.and received a new sign of the royal favour 
by being created Earl of Essex. But tho 
nrirriage with Anno of Cloves was unsuccess- 
ful both on personal and politiad grounds. 
Henry VIII. was disiippointed in his new 
wife, and conceived an avewicn for her. The 
j)olitical schemes of Cromwell did not prosi)er. 
Finncc drew nearer to tho Emperor ; the 
Imthenm i)rinces still held by their principle 
of passive rosishinco, and showed no signs of 
taking active measures. Henry VIII. was 
willing to allow his minister full power so 
long us ho succeeded; at tho fii-st sign of 
failure, at tho first appearance of difficulty 
to himself, ho remoi-selcssly sacrificed his 
favourite. Cromwell had few friends, and 
his disgrace was a sure means of bringing 
back the king’s popularity. On Juno 10, 
1540, Ci'omwell was arrested in tho Council 
Chamber on tho charge of high treason. A 
bill of attainder was rapidly passed through 
I’arliament. Cromwell was not allowed to 
speak in his own defence, and was executed 
on July 28, 1540. Cromwell lived simply, 
and devoted himself entirely to his political 
occu|)atioDs. His influence over the king was 
supreme while ho was in power, and the 
separation of tho English Church from tho 
Papacy was duo entirely to his skilfully 
devised measures. Ho was resolute and 
unscrupulous, with a clearly-defined policy. 
But he advanced too fast, till he stood abso- 
lutely alone, and when he lost tho roj’ul 
favour he hjid nothing on which to fall back. 
Ho risked cvei’j’thing on the marriage of 
Henry VIII. with Anne of Cloves. Had Anne 
been personally attractive to tho king, Crom- 
well’s policy might have developed results 
of more permanent influence. 

Pole, Apologia ad Carolum V. ; Strype, Memo- 
Tiol« of Ci-anujei-; Cnlewdar o/ State Paper* o/th« 
Rcipn of Henry YIII.; Froude, Hielory of Eng- 
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Cropredy Bridge, The Battle of (June 
29, 1644), was fought nexir Banbury, between 
tho Koyalists, led by Charles I. in person, and 
H part of the Parliamentary forces, 'commanded 
by Sir William Waller, whose attempt to 
cross the Chcrwell and attack tho king’s 
troops in the rear proved unsuccessful. The 
loss on the side of the Parliuraeut was very 
con-sidcrable. 

ClarcudoD, Hut. of the Bebflh’on ; Whitelocke, 
McHiormU. 

Crotoye. B.^ttle ok ( 1347 ), between the 
English and French fleets, was occasioned 
by the attempt of the latter to relieve Calais, 
during the siege of the town by Edward III. 
The French fleet was entirely defeated, and 
all attempts to relievo Calais by sea were 
abandoned. 

Crowland, or Croyland, a town of 
Lincolnshire, about eight miles north-cast of 
Peterborough, is the site of a great abbey 
founded in 714 by Ethelbald of Mercia. It 
was bunit by the Danes in 870, restored by 
King Ethelred II., and again burnt in 1091. 
In 1112 it was a second time restored on a 
scale of considerable splendour. [For Cuow- 
LANU Chuoxicle SCC Incclphl’s.] 

Crown, The. In England monarchy was 
one dii-ect product of the Anglo-Siixon conquest 
in the fifth and si.xth centuries. In their Ger- 
man homo the Saxons were ruled by elected 
magistrates {ealdormcii) in time of peace, and 
led to battle by elected generals (Afrrto^a), 
whose authority expii'cd with the war. Unlike 
their old tribal forays, the expedition to Britain 
entiiiled a chronic struggle between natives 
and invaders, which lasted several generations; 
and as the duration of tho heretoga’s excep- 
tional powers were defined by the duration of 
the war, the mere force of circumstances now 
rendered those powers permanent. This 
change, amounting to tho creation of a new 
office, was i-ecogniscd, and sanctioned by tho 
adoption of a title ulrcady in use amongst 
other Teutonic tribes, the title Xinff, or 
Cya-ing (head of the A‘»»i). The new king 
was caldorman and heretoga in one ; he was 
still elected, but the danger of interregnum 
in the prasence of an endless war leading to 
tho practice of electing his successor in his 
lifetime, the influence of tho victorious general 
w'os usually sufficient to secure his son’s 
nomination. The prescription thus estab- 
lished gradually confined the national choice 
to descendants of tho first king, and m>i:h 
soon expbiined and hallowed the preference 
by investing thorn W’ith the halo of a divine 
pedigree. Christianity swept away the claim 
■‘to descent from Woden, but more than com- 
pensated by the introduction of Old Testa- 
ment ideas and the example of the Empire. 
The ki^, who had hitherto differed from 
his subjects only in degree, began to assume 
the stylo and arrogate the pretensions of 
the Byzantine court. The oath of homage 
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taken by his thanes was ussimihitcd to the 
sacramcntuin (or Ronuin oath of military 
obedience, originally taken by the anny alone, 
but extended later to theholdei-s of civil office, 
and finally to all subjects), and by the time of 
the reign of Edmund had become the oath of 
allegiance exacted fi'om every freenuin of full 
age. The king was now lord of the race {cync- 
hlaford ) ; idots against his life were punishable, 
like treason against any hlaford (lord), with 
death and forfeiture ; and finally, the Statute 
of Treasom, 25 Ed. Ill,, by abolishing this 
penalty for petty treason, left the king on a 
constitutional pinnacle, no longer the first 
among equals. 

It is from this fusion of Imperial and Teu- 
tonic ideas that the theory prevalent in most 
European systems of law has sprung. The 
lawyers distinguish carefully between two 
kings — the ideal and the real. The former is 
the state : the fountain of legislation, of jus- 
tice, of honour ; i.?., the despot of imperial 
law. This ideal person resides from time to 
time in the real king, who is subject to all 
the imperfections of human nature, and repre- 
sents the Teutonic head of the kin, limited by 
the caprice and free instincts of his subjects. 
The relation of these two persons fonns the 
main subject of constitutional history, their 
identification leading to despotism, their sci>a- 
ration to limited monarchy. In England that 
separation is enshrined in the famous resolu- 
tion of 1642, in which the Lords and Commons 
declare themselves a “ council ... to pro- 
vide for the necessities . . . of the kingdom, 
and to declare the king’s pleasure in those 
things that arc requisite thereunto, and that 
what they do therein hath the stamp of royal 
authority, although his Jlajesty, seduced by 
evil counsel, do in his own person oppose or 
interrupt.” This victory was mainly the 
result of financial struggles. 

The Uevexues of the Crown were of two 
kinds, ordinary and extraordinary : i.e., those 
which belonged to the crown in its own right, 
and those which came as a free gift from its 
subjects ; and their histoiy* is the history of 
the absorption of the ordinary by the extra- 
oidinarj'. The former consisted of (1) the 
rente of croton lande (1,422 manors at the date 
of the Domesday Survey, 1085); (2) purvey- 
ance (the right exercised on royal progresses 
of buying at the lowest prices, and using forced 
labour) ; (3) feudal iueidente (the three regular 
aids, escheat, forfeiture, relief, marriage, 
wardship) ; (4) euetome on imported goods 
(price paid by foreign merchants for the pro- 
tection of the royal peace). The latter consisted 
of (1) aide granted by the free tenants and 
clerg)^; (2) iall^e, a tax taken from towns 
Ijdng in the ancient demesne (its true character 
is shown by the alternative name, donumV The 
crusade of Richard 1., the wickedness of John, 
and the weakness of Henry HI., impaired the 
ordinary revenue at a time when difficulties 
with . France were yearly augmenting the 


expenditure. Edward I. met tb< <li tii ienry 
of the one by an expansion <-f the dtlicr. 
To this end he remodelled Parliament, intro- 
ducing representatives of the tax-])aying 
classes, the country gentry, and tin- ( ity ;nt r- 
chants ; an<l so nipidly di<l the ])nwt r <•! the 
new assembly grow, that in 127') it ('.mfii nn-d 
to the king the oM {-ustoms on wt»)l ainl 
leather, known thenceforth as " mairna et 
antiqua custuma : ” a gmnt which at om- blow 
ti'ansferred customs from the hen-ditaiv to 
the i>arliamentary revenue. In IbbO. the 
abolition of feudal tenures and of purvevatn-o 
nanowed the former down to the pro«-ecds 
of the crown estates: and these liave in their 
turn been resigned in considenition of a fixed 
pension. At fin>t the powei's of Parliament 
were limited to the imiking of the gmnt. the 
expending of which lay wljolly with the c rown; 
but in 1378, during Richard IP’s minority, 
that principle of appropriation was introduced 
(by the prorision that the tax granted for the 
French war should be paid over to two parlia- 
mentary treasurci-s, Philpot and Walwortli), 
w’hieh, after a temponiry collapse in the period 
of Tudor and Yorkist despotism, revived under 
James I., was confinned by the Common- 
wealth, adopted as a momertary expedient by 
the Royalist Parliament (.665), and finally, 
by the insertion of Lord Somers's Clause 
(ifarch, 1690), acquired a peimanent position 
as an essential element of the original gnint. 

The Crown was the Fount ok Law. “Lex 
fit consensu populi, constitutione regis,” the 
maxim of the Teutonic empire was also the 
theory of the English constitution, andenduretl 
in its original freshness till in Henry VP’s 
reign the Commons adopted the form of bill 
instead of the older petition. Yet though this 
change practically reversed the legislative 
position of king and Commons, the old maxim 
still represents the legal theorj*. ITie ci-own 
was also the Fount of Justice. This prin- 
ciple is of somewhat later origin, the shire 
and hundred courts in their earliest foiui 
deriving authority, not from the king, h\it from 
the nation. Even so bite as the reign of Henry 
HI., the king might be sued in his owm courts 
by a writ of the form “ Praecipe Henrico Rcgi 
Angliaj nor was it till the present ccntuiy 
that the abolition of private appeals in crimi- 
nal cases left the crown sole prosecutor, and 
removed the last limitation on the royal right 
of pardon. The process by which the national 
courts became the king's courts, and the 
national peace the king’s peace, was the work 
of Norman centralisation operating through 
the Curia Regis (q.v.). To strengthen the 
local courts against feudal encroachment, 
Henry I. occasionally sent justices of the Curia 
Regis to preside in them. This practice, 
brought to a system by Hen^’^ IL, superin- 
duced, to the mutual satisfaction of king and 
people, the royal upon the national poace, till 
in the end the second was entirely overgrown 
and choked by the first. The crown was 
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further th<- r<-uiit of Jlonoiir. In the days 
of (hivaliv any knii^ht could confer the 
honour of kni«:hthoO(l. I>ut witli the clecay 
of feudal service tlie political nobility of tlu^ 
pccnii^e threw the social nubility of the 
kniirlits coiiiplctcly into the shade. The cla.'is 
which owed title and privilej^o to the special 
writ of the crown becam<‘ far the most proini- 
H' lit in tlic state ; the Ic-jal mind soon con- 
chided that the monopoly enjoyed by the 
crown of conferring the hii'hest «lip^ity must 
extend a fortiovt to all inferior titles of 
honour. 

Ciuiw.v Si i-KiiME Laniiownt.u. Like jus- 
ti<c. the land belonjfcd orijrimilly to the 
nation, jKirt being divided into alodial hohl- 
ings for the freemen, the ivst preserved, 
\inder the name of folk-land, as a common 
stock for future allotments. These were 
( tlected by chartci-s gninted by the witan and 
king, and hence wi-re called hoc- or charter- 
land. The king's intlueuce growing with the 
number of his thanes, tJie witan eame to be 
reifjii ded as the witness mther than the smthor 
of tlu* ilvvd (if jfnmt, the folk-liind chaiijfiul 
iiiscnsililv into ternt rafis. and tlio thanes 
into feudal vassils. Th<‘ Xorinan Coiuiuest 
comi)leted the proeess. Hy the simjde openi- 
tion of the law, whieh punished rebellion with 
forfeiture, alodial tet\ur«.- had, by the time of 
the Comjueror's death, disappeared, an<l every 
Lindholder in the kingdom had become a 
tenant nusliiite or immediate of the crown. 
Hut the growth of the constitutiomd systi'in 
and the abolition of feudal tenuri's (16G0) 
have (legTJideil this once idl-imporUint maxim 
into a h‘g!il pleasiintry. 

Si’ccEssioN TO THE Viwws. The king, it has 
b<'«'n shown, was in early times elected ; elected, 
that is to say, by the witan and accepted by the 
pcojde, tlu'ir choice being limited hy un>\Titteii 
ciLstom to the members of a pai-ticukir family. 
Primogeniture, the olfspring of feudal tenure, 
did not affect the succession till the king of 
the people had become also the feudal lorti of 
the soil. Yet so late as 1199, Hubci-t Waltci', 
Archbishop of Canterbury, could assert with- 
out contnidietion, in his opening speech at 
the coronation of .Tuhn, that the English king 
rules not by hcredibiry iTght, but in virtue of 
his (de< tioii, and that the natiomil voice which 
gave could also btko back the crown. The 
olil foi-m was observed even at the coronation 
of Charles I. (1625), of presenting the new 
king to the crowtl at the four comcj'S of a 
niis<‘d j)latfonn, and demanding their assent 
to his nomination. The ground won by the 
solemn deposition of two kings, Edward II. 
;ind Richard II., seemed lost in the Yorkist 
reaction, but the accession of Henry VII. 
l)rought in a fresh parliamentary dj-nasty, 
and though the .Stuarts for a time forced 
on the nation the absolutist maxims of the 
Scotch court, the triumph of the popular 
party was in the end complete, and the Revo- 
lution (1688) estiiblished for ever the consti- 


tutional principle that the King of England is 
an official ami not a proprietar}' ruler. [Kixo.j 

Allen, On tJtp I’lvro^afirc; Tnylor, GJorj; o/ 

: Henni, Tlif Government of En^lond; 

Stubbs, /fipfory. R, R.] 

Crown, The V’e.\uixo of the. As part of 
the regiilia, the crown seems to have been at 
first nothing more than a fillet of linen or 
cloth, inten(ied to represent the luilo symbolical 
of deity. Like most of the other regal oi*na- 
ments, and the genei-al appanitus of com-t 
ceremonial, the gold crown was borrowed fronx 
the Emperors of the East, who, on the establish- 
ment of Christianity as the state religion, 
claitmvl for themselves the theocratic position 
of the ancient Jewish kings. The crown 
has been worn by the English moimi'chs — 

(1) At their ('oronation. After the adminis- 
tration of the coronation oath by the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, a special service is cele- 
brate«l in Westminster Abbey, in the course of 
whi<-h the Dean of Westminster solemnly 
anoints the new king with holy oil, the gi*e!»t 
dignitaries invest liim with the regalia, the 
imjwsition of the crown, performed by the 
archbishop himself, con.stituting the essential 
act of investiture. At that moment “tho 
trumpets sound, tho tlrums heat, and tho 
p<*oplewith loud and rei>cated shouts cry *God 
save the king ! * A signal is also given from 
the battlements of the church, at wliich tho 
twenty-one givat guns in St. James’s Park are 
tirod, and also the ordnance of the Tower.” 

(2) In the Isorman and Angevin periodi at the 
Courts or Parliaments held on the throe g^at 
Church festivals of tho year, Christmas, Easter, 
and Michaelmas. Edwanl 1. first omitted 
tho custom, “ saj'ing merrily,” that “crowms 
do rather onemte than honour princes.” 

The regalia used for the coronation wore, 
till the Reformation, kept in the custody of 
the Dean and Chapter of Westminster, both 
for security and as an assertion of the national 
character of investiture. On the dissolution 
of tho monasteries, they wore tninsfen'ed 
from tho national to the royal keeping in 
tho Tower. The lA>ng Parliament destroyed 
them, as a f»it)test against monarchical govern- 
ment. On tho Restoration a new set was 
made, which exists at the present day. 

[H.'r. R.] 

Crown Lands were in pre-Norman times 
of wide extent, all the folk-land (q.v.) gradually 
becoming terra regis, and the amount of this 
w'as considerably increased by the confiscations 
of William I. [Ckown.] Tho rc-grants, how- 
ever, to the king’s foUowora and friends soon 
reduced the amount of land held by the crowm, 
and under Henry III. it was necessarj' to jpass 
an Act of resumption, while in tho reign of 
Edward II. an Act was for some time in force 
forbidding the alienation of crown lands. 
The royal demesnes were largely incitJased hy 
forfeitures in the ‘Wai-s of the Roses, by tho 
acquisitiveness of Henry VII., and by thp 
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t^cflfsiustical coiitiscations of IK-urv ; 

but the necessities of James I. and Charles I., 
and the action of the Long rarliainent, dis- 
posed of all the royal estates, which were only 
recovered in part by the Parliaiuentary sales 
being declared void at the Restomtion. The 
wholesale granting away of the cro>\'n lands 
has a distinct constitutional importance, as 
having compelled the king to apply to Parlia- 
ment and the nation for his income, which 
was often granted only on condition of good 
government. The L»vishness of William III. 
necessitated an Act in the reign of Anne, by 
which the alienation of crown Lands was 
greatly checked; though, in 1800, this Act 
was declai'ed not to apply to the private 
property of the sovereign, acquired by pur- 
chase or inheritance from any one not being 
a sovereign of England. Since George III., 
the sovereign on his accession has always sur- 
rendered the crowTi lands to bo disposed of by 
Parluiraent, like the other revenues of the 
state, for the public service ; tlieir superinten- 
dence lies with the Cominissionei's of Woods, 
Forests, and Lund Revenues. 

Cmsades, The. The general history of 
these religious wai-s does not come within the 
scope of the present work, but a few words 
must bo said regarding the influence of the 
Crusades on English historj*. In the first 
place, the fact that Robert of Normandy joined 
the first Crusade and, in his anxiety to raise 
money for his expedition, pawned Normandy 
to William Rufus, perpetuated for 120 yeai-s 
the connection of England ^dth that duchy. 
Again, the eager crusading spirit of Ricliard 
I. necessitated his raising money by everj' 
expedient. Tims charters were sold to toisTiB 
many of which thereby obtained prirtlcges 
which they would otherwise probably never 
Iwve acquired ; the feudal lights of England 
over Scotland were renounced, and the inde- 
pendence of that kingdom recognised for the 
first time ; offices of all kinds were bought fi'om 
the king, and the buyers were anxious to 
recoup themselves out of the pockets of the 
people. But^ Richard I.’s Crusade did more 
tluin this ; not only did tho king's absence 
from Engbind and the oppressive government 
of his minister Longchamp (q.v.) give John 
the opportunity of coming forward as the 
champion of the Larons and the people, and 
thereby of earning for him a’ popularity which 
did much to supjwrt him when he came to the 
throne himself, but the heav}* taxes imposed 
in Richard’s absence, and tho large sum that 
had to bo raised to paj' his ransom, combined 
with the harsh rule of the royal ministers, 
greatly alienated the people from the king ; 
and whereas, up to this time, there had been 
an alliance between the king and the people 
ngjiinst the oppression and turbulence of the 
feudal nobles, now' jiarties are changed it is 
tJie king who is the oppressor of tho people, 
while the liarons come forward as their 


champions, and thus tbr way is jMVed f<.i tliat 
alliance wliich, in tlic n(;.\t ii ign, ])iudni cd 
Magna Chaita. Of later Crusiides tin- 
mo.st important in Englisli bi.story is tlu‘ om- 
led by Richard of Cornwall in 1240 ; w hiit- 
Edward I., by taking the Cross in 12 i!s, 
relieve.s England of the presence of many of 
the leading nobles whose a]».sence for a wliib- 
was ncccssjiry if the wounds caiciod by the 
Barons’ War were to be healed. But on tiie 
whole the direct influences of the Crus-ades 
were felt less in England than in most of tlie 
countries of Eiu-ope. 

Cnldees, The. There has been great 
controversy both as to theongin and applica- 
tion of the name Culdee. The derivation is 
probably the Celtic Celo I)e, woi'shipper of ti<Hl 
(notCadicola, Cadebs,orColumba,as some have 
tried to prove). The name does not apjicar 
until after the expulsion of the Columban 
monks from tlie Picti.sh kingdom by Neclau 
ilac Derili in 717 ; so the Culdees are 
in no way to be i<lontifled with the early 
Columban monks; they were anchorites 
rather than monks, practically independent, 
being under the control of their own abbots, 
and owning no uUegiance to Rome until they 
w’ere forced to confonu by the action of 
Alexander and DaWd. Mr. Skeno says 
of them, “ They originally sprang from tliat 
ascetic order who adopted a solitary service 
of God in an isolated cell as the highest form 
of religious life, and who wei-c termed Deicolro. 

. . . They were finally brought under the 

canonical rule along with the secular clergy, 
retaining, however, to some extent, the 
nomenclatui-o of the monastery, until at 
Icng^th the name of Keledens or Culdee be- 
came almost synonymous with that of 
‘ seci^r canon.’ *” The chief Culdee mon- 
asterics in Scotland were at Lochleven, St. 
Andrews, Abemethy, Dunkcld, Brecliin, 
and Dunblane. The Culdees were know'n in 
Ireland as early as the ninth centur)', and 
continued to exist as a sect of secular priests 
up to the time of the Reformation. Their chief 
establishment was at Armagh. 

Skene, Cellie Scotland; Bobertson, Barly Ktiiys 

0/“ Scotland; Grub, Eceles. Hitt, of Scotland; 

Lauipm, EccUt. Hitt, of Ireland. 

Cullen, Caedixal {b. 1803, d. 1878), was 
Roman Catholic Arenbishop of Dublin, 
Primate of Ireland, and Apostolic Delegate. 
Descended from an ancient Celtic family, he 
entered tho priesthood and became head of 
the Irish College in Rome, and, for ii short 
time, of the Propaganda. Before he became 
Primate ho had been Archbishop of Dublin. 
The government owed much to him in the 
Fenian rising, against w’hich ho spoke with 
great vigour; he also did much to encourage 
the temperance cause. 

Cnlloden, or Drummossib I^Iooh, was 
the scene of the closing effort on the part 
of the Stuarts to regain the English crown. 
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Tho I’n ten'll r. Cliaili s K<l\vanl, ronun!imle<l I 
an anny of Highlan'b rs. who were utterly ^ 
(I' fentcd hy thi- royal troops under the I>uk<- i 
ot Curnberiand This memorable battle 

was fought April IG. 174G. [Sti-aut, Charles 
Enwaui . .Taciutes.] 

Culpepper, Thomas {d. l.)4r-, was 

a Illative- of (.'atheriuL* Howard, and one 
of those executed on a confession of luiving 
'•oiiiinitted adiilteiy with her. 8ir Thomas 
CullK pper, it appt ars, had not only earned on 
a eriiiiinal correspondence with the (jucen 
bi fore her marriage, but had had the hardi- 
hood, when the court was slaying at Lincoln 
in 1-')41, to get introduced, by tlie agency of 
Lady Iv’ochford, into thetiuccn’s bed-chamber. 

< )n imiuirii'S being made as to the queen's 
( onduet both after as well as before her 
marriage, Culpepper ami Luly Itoehford were 
both executed for liigh tieason. 

Cumberland, (iEoucij; Cliffouh, 3ki) 
Earl or (i. looS, (f. IGOo), “ one of the most 
remarkable chanictcrs of his age.” early dis- 
jilayed a taste for naval adventure. In 1586 
he intlictod con.sidei-ahle damage on the Tor- 
tugueso commerce, and two years later eom- 
nianded a shij> in the attack on the Spanish 
-\rmada off Calais. He suh.sequently engaged 
in sevfi-al inaniuding expeditions against the? 
Spaniards, and in 1598 took Porto Kico. The 
earl, besides being renowned for his (Lashing 
exjdoits hy sea. was an accomplished courtier 
and a great favourite of the queen, by whom 
ho WH.'' made a Ixnight of the (Tarter, though 
his ehanieter was not altogether free from 
stain. “ Before hi.s death,” sjiys Sir. Cun- 
ningham, “ he had s(iuanderod hi.s fortune ; 
nor, high as he may rank as a man of talent, 
science, enterprise, and chivalry, is his 
memory iis a husband fi'ee from the charge of 
crueltv.” 

Caiupbc)], lU'itifh Aiitnii'alA; CtiuuiDgham's 
Lirc« of £)Ki*n€nt Englifhmrn, 

Cum’berland, Henry Gmffohd.IstEaul 

OF ((/. 1542), was famous as the only northern 
nofde who remained loyal to the king’s cause 
duiing the formidable insurrection of 153G, 
known as the ” Pilgi’imagc of Giuce.” His 
successful defence of Skipton Castle against 
the rtgorous attack of the rebels was an im- . 
portant check to their otherwise triumphant 
progress through the districts north of the 
Humber, and considerably advanced him in 
the con6dence and favour of the king. He was 
(Tented Earl of Cumberland in July. 1525. t 

Cum'berland, AVilliam Ai-oustus, Dlke 
OF (6. 1721, d. 1765), was the second son of 
(Tcorgc 11. and Queen Caixiline. He adopted 
a military career, and in 1743 was wounded at 
the battle of Dettingen. In 1745 wo 6nd him 
objecting to his projected maniage with a 
deformed Dutch jirincess, and sending to the 
dying Lord Ortord [Walrole] for advice. 
Olio id recommended him to agree, on con. 


dition of receiving an ample establishment, 
which would at once cause the king to drop 
the project. The plan was successful. In 
the same year ho Avas appointed commander- 
in-chief of the allies in Klandora. Ho fought 
with distinguished gallantry at the glorious 
defeat of Fontenoy, He was thtm recalled 
to oppose the advance of the Young Pretender 
through England, and made Lichfield his 
head-cpiartei-s. He was out-man(eu\Tcd by 
the insui'gcnts. however, and the Scotch got 
be tween him and London. On their retreat 
from Derby, he started in pursuit, but was 
defeated in a skirmish at Clifton, and allowed 
the Highlandera to retire unmolested. After 
the defeat at Falkirk, he was appointed 
commander-in-chiof in Scotland, and arrived 
at Holyrood on dan. 30, 174C. He utterly 
defeated Charles Edw.ard at CuUoden (q.v.). 
The defeated Highlanders were treated 
Avith great brutality, many of them being 
jmt to death in cold blood, and the country 
was sj'stematically harried. By these cruel- 
ties the duke gained the title of “the 
Butcher.’’ The thanks of Parliament, and a 
pension of ^£25,000 a year, AA'ero A'oted him. 
In 1747 he again commanded in Flanders, 
but was defeated at the battle of Laufeldt. 
Shortly afterwards he transmitted to tho 
FYeneh overtures of peace. In 1757 ho 
was sent to command tho njTny in IlanoA’cr. 
lie AA'as Avorated in duly at the battle of 
Laufeldt, and his disorganised anny being 
surrounded bv the enomv, he Avas com- 
pelled to sign a convention at Closter-Scvcn. 
” Hero,” said George II., Avlien ho i*cccived 
him, “ is my son, aa-Iio has ruined me and 
disgraced himself.” The duke pramptly re- 
signed his military appointments. For tho 
remainder of his life ho lived in seclusion, his 
chief friend being Henry Fox. In 1765 
George III., wishing to rid himself of Gren- 
ville and Bedford, applied to his undo for 
help. The latter applied to Pitt, but found 
that statesman, influenced by Temple, inclined 
to proposals Avhich could not be accepted. 
The duke, therefore, turned to YVliig houses, 
and preA-ailed on them to fonu a ministry, 
with Rockingham at its head. His death at 
Windsor avus remarkably sudden, although ho 
had previously suffered from a paralytic 
.stroke, and his constitution had been utterly 
broken. “ Of all the members of the royal 
family,” says Mr. Lecky, “ with tho excep- 
tion of Queen Caroline, he was the only ono 
who possessed any remarkable ability.” 

■\Vnlpole, Gcorflo II. ; Lecky, of Eng.; 

StauIioi>e, Hijf. of Eng. 

Cmubria— (1) etjTnologically, is a more 
correct form of Cambria, and equivalent to 
Cumberland, i.c., the land of tho Cymry or 
Welsh ; (2) historical!)-, is used first m a 
AA’ider sense to denote the Brythonic district 
betAveen tho Clyde and tho Kibble, and west 
of the Pennine Range and Ettrick Forest, 
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which retained its native (Cymric) population 
after the English Conquest, and became in 
the sixth century a single state; secomlly, in a 
narrower sense it is confined to the southern- 
most portion of that district, the modern 
Cumberland, the northern portion being 
called Keged and Strathclyde. But Strath- 
clyde fi.r., valley of the Clyde) is also used as 
equivalent to Cumbria in the wider sense. 
The dissolution of the Roman power in 
Britait) seems to have led to a reversion to 
the primitive dinsions of the Britons, but the 
Loustimt pressure of the enemy forced them, 
no loss than the English themselves, to 
greater union. Ilcnce, by the sixth century, 
the larger Cumbria was consolid.ated by 
Khydderch Hael (361) into a single state. It 
had already been, according to one theory, 
the main seat of the power of Arthur and the 
Gwledigjiu, had sent Cunedda to Gwynedd, 
and had produced the Four Bards, Taliesin, 
Aneurin, Slerddyn, and Llywarch Hen. If 
the Goidcl still ruled in much of North 
Wales, it was the largest homogeneous British 
state. In conjunction with the Kingfs of 
Scots and North Welsh, Rhydderch, in 573, 
finally defeated the heathen party at the 
battle of Ardderj'd (Ailhuret, near Carlisle). 
Ho brought Kcntigem back from St. Asaph 
to found the bishopric of Gbtsgow. Alcluyd, 
the modern Dumbarton (fort of the Britons), 
became at once the northernmost stronghold 
and capital of the state. Carlisle was the 
chief fortress of its southcra portion. The 
Cumbrian state becanm so powerful tliat it 
attempted before long to attack the Angles of 
Northumbria ; but ihc terrible .^thelfrith 
revenged himself by the conquest of Chester 
and the massacre of the monks of Bangor 
Iscoed ; and us the conquests of Edwin 
included the two Monas, they could hardly 
have left out “ Strathclyde,” as Cunibria was 
now often called. ‘Wliethcr Cadwallon, the 
ally of Penda, was or was not a Cumbrian 
cannot be decided ; but his fall, in conjunction 
with the severance of the communication be- 
tween Gwjmedd and Cumbria, prevented the 
formation of a single great M’’elsh state. A 
long gap in Cumbrian history marks the 
overlordship of the Northumbrian Brotwaldas. 
At their fall, kings of the “Stmthelyde 
Wealas ” again apj>ear their deaths are 
mentioned in 094 and 722), but they possess 
only local importance ; and the continuance of 
the Anglian influence in Galloway (q.v.) 
must have almost cut their state in two. In the 
ninth century we read of the desolation of 
Alcluyd by the Danes, and a later Welsh 
legend speaks of a migration from the Vale of 
Clyde to the Yale of Clwyd.. But the false 
etymolog)* involved in the identification of two 
w'ords sufficiently refutes this unlikely story. 
In the tenth century a line of Scottish princes 
became rulers of Cumbria, and, in 946, 
Edmund of Wessex conquered the whole 
countr>'. He probably annexed the district 


south of the Derwent, and (■••i t.iiiily b* 't')\v.-.l 
all north of that stream oii Malcolm, King of 
Scots, in return forallegianc- and helj) against 
the Danes. Btit the connection with Kngl.mil 
did not cease, at least for the part south of 
the Solway, which William Rufus, in IWl, 
annexed to England, its ruler, Doltin, wa.s 
an Englislintan, so that, before the ]) 0 ssible 
colonisation of Rufu.s, which revived Carli.-le, 
almost in ruins since Danish devastations in 
the eighth century, the (’vmric character of 
the district luad not been entirely kept up. 
The county of Cumberbiud and bishoj>ric of 
Carlisle wore now founded ; but the northern 
part still remained in the main an appanage of 
.Scotland, and was bestowed bv the .Si-ottisli 
kings on their sons. Yet a twelfth century 
charter speaks of the “ Walenses” as a sopa- 
ntte ince, and it is possible that their speecli 
lingered in remote valleys until the Reforma- 
tion. The last remnant of Cumbrian in- 
dependence was confined to the Pietish or 
Goidelic enclave of Galloway, anti their 
amalgamation with the Scots” into a single 
homogeneous nation by the common bond of 
anti-English feeling was the result of the in- 
judicious legjilism of Edward 1. 

The meagre Welsh Chrouicles, /tioinh’s 
and Jh-ut y Tj/toyfogioii, imhii.shcd in tlie KoHs 
Series, and the Cin onicf« o/lhr Pict» mid Scots, 
editeilhy Mr. Skene. In Celiic Scotia nd Mr. Skeuu 
has collected all that iskuowu of the early politi- 
cal, ecclesiastical, and social history of Cumbria. 
The same author’s FouryfnaVnt Books o/iralc* col- 
lects theremaiusof the possible Cumbrian bards, 
and some points of its history are luiniuously 
disems-sed m chap. x. of the Jntrodttction. See 
also Rhjs, CcUtc Bntflin ; Pulgmve, 
Commontrenh/t, vol. ii., pp. cccxxv.— cccxxix. ; 
aud Freeman, U'iiliam JJii/u#, FT] 

Curfew, The, was introduced into Eng- 
land by William the Conqueror. By this 
custom a boll was rung in every town at eight 
o’clock in winter undut sunset in summer, wlien 
all tires and lights had to be extinguished. 
This regulation caused a great clamour in 
England, although the custom was at that time 
almost universal throughout E»u*ope ; it was 
a call to prayers, an intimation that it was 
hod-time, and a means of guarding against 
fire. According to William of Malmesbury, 
Henry I. allowed candles to be used at 
court after cuifew-bell. The custom of 
ringing the curtew as an intimation of the 
approach of night was continued down to the 
seventeenth century, or even later, though 
the obligation to extinguish firos had, of 
course, been long since abandoned. 

Curia Itegfis. The name Curia Regis 
was at different times applied to three dis- 
tinct bodies : — (1) The feudal assembly of the^ 
tenants-in-chief; (2) the Privy Council, 
oi-ganised under Henrj' I.; (3) the Court of 
King’s Bench, founded in 1178. (1) In the 

first signification, the Curia Regis combined 
the characters of Saxon witan and Norman 
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fcuilal court, and con.'^titutctl tlic Great 
CoKiicil of ttie Kcalin, wlioso consent was 
rciiuiiX'l f"i' the imposition of extraordinary 
taxes and the cnaelment of new laws, and 
wliose advice on qiu stions of State policy the 
king was expected at least to consult. In the 
l)r<'Scneo of tliis laxly was undertaken every 
roval measure of national imporUinee, judi< ial, 
financial, executive, and legislative, for as 
yet no distinction hetween the different 
hinctions of govenimetit wa.s recognise<l ; and 
tlirice a y« ar, on the great Church festivals, 
Christmas, l-laster, and Whitsuntide, the 
king wore his <rown in a .solemn session 
ci-nvencxl at oju- of the provincial capitals. 
(2) lint 8U<h a hody was at once too un- 
wieldy for tlie jirompt despatch of bu.siness, 
and too intermittent t<» preserve adminis- 
trative continuity. An inner council soon 
appeared, the nucleus of which was j)rovided 
in the royal liovi-'^ehold, and took sliape vindor 
llenrv I. as the Curia litgls prujur. It was 
jirictieally a committee of the first, entrusted 
with the administration gcnerilly, legislation 
remaining, of course, with the national 
council, and composed of the great officers 
of State. Justiciar, Chaiieellor, Trca.surcr; 
the meinhei-s of the r<»yal household. Con- 
stable. Mai-shal, A:c.; a number of clerks, 
chosen by the ci-own. This mixed composi- 
tion was typical of the chameter of the body, 
which in different aspects might be regJirded 
as (rt) the I’rivy Council, (A) a llureiiu of 
Administr:iti<'n, (<•) a High Court of Justice, 
an<l out of whic-h have 8j)rung all the ad- 
niinistrdive in.'^tittitions of tlie kingdom. 
In Henry I.'s eyr'S, finance was at once the 
« nd and the means of government. It was 
in his reign, therefore, that the Curia threw 
out the first of its many offshoots, the Court of 
Kxcheciuer, org;inised by the Greiit Jvisticiar, 
Roger lo I’oer, Bishoj) t>f Salisbury, unless, 
indeed, the two bodies are j>.'ir«illel develop- 
ments of the household, sitting in different 
cai)acities. From this moment the Curia 
Kegi.< c-ontines itself mainly to judicial work, 
and its members are styled Justices. All 
appeals, such eases of first in.stanco as 
touched either the royal interest or the 
rights and conduct of tenants-in-chief, came 
before this court, whoso jui'isdiction was 
further extended by the system of writs to 
cases in which the customary law of the 
loc"il courts could give no sufficient remedy. 
(Jt STICKS.] How far the E.xchequer and the 
Cuna Regis w’oro co-e.\tensivc is uncerbiin ; 
iliis at least is known: that every baron of 
the Exchequer sj»t also as a justice of the 
Curia Regis, and tlmt to the intimate con- 
nection between the two wo owe the system 
of judicial circuits. The fii-st itinerant 
visitation by member's of the inner council 
was directed solely to the assessment and 
collection of the royal dues ; but ns an im- 
]K>rtant fniction of the revenue was derived 
from the fines inflicted in criminal cases, one 


duty of the Treasury officer was to enter the 
sliire couti, and hold the pleas of the crown. 
What was begun by the Exclicqucr from 
financial considci-ations, the Curia Regis con- 
tinued and extended from motives of policy. 
It was not, however, till the reorganisittion 
under Henry II., after the anarchy of Stephen’s 
reign, that the system became jwrt of tho 
regular judicial machinery; and on tho 
reservation to the Curia Regis of the three 
assizes of yocel disseisin (disputed claim to 
land), J/<» trf’u//rfst<’r(inheribincc), Darcin prc' 
sentment (advowsons), regular circuits werq 
cshiblishcd. [Assize.] (3) The Curia Regis still 
continued to sit collectively, accompanying 
the king’s movements from jdacu to place. In 
1178 the increJising importance of the judicial 
work induced Henry to eshiblish a seiximto 
committee of five judges to heju' the pleas of 
tho crown (criminal actions), who were to bo 
fixed to (Uie spot. Tliis is the origin of tho 
(Jourl of Kim/s licuchy the Cuna Regis in the 
thir<l and most restricted sense, “ tho judicial 
committee of the conciliar committee of tho 
full t!uria Regis.” To art. 17 of Magna 
Charta is due tlie separation of the third law 
court, that of Common I’leas (civil actions), 
which enacts that “ The Common Pleas shall 
not follow our court, but shall bo held in 
some fixed place.” But the complete scpani- 
tion of tho three bodies by tlie establish- 
ment of a sejKir.ite stiff of justices for each 
was not accomplished till late in the reign of 
Henry III. 

The Court of Equity is but another offshoot 
of the Curia Regis. Petitions for redress of tho 
hardships often inflicted by tho common law 
continued to be heard by the king, in tho 
presence of the Privy Council. As these multi- 
plied, it soon became the custom for the Chan- 
cellor to arrange them before their submission 
to the king, and reject the more extravagant. 
Insensibly, this preliminarj* sorting assumed 
greater prominence, till by the reign of 
Richard 11. it superseded the final cxamimi- 
tion altogether, and the Chancolloi’s juris- 
diction took its place among the regular law 
courts. 

This fecundity, however, did not alter tho 
character, though it impaired the vitality, of 
tho Curia Regis, which, after an intermittent 
activity during tho Lancastrian period, was 
organised, on the accession of the Tudors, into 
the Star Chambet'y a supremo court, specially 
directed against the lawlessness of tho gi'out 
feudal houses ; and to this day tho Privy 
Council rehiins, though it never exercises, 
its ancient judicial competence. As head of 
the E.xecutivo, the Curia Regis is also the 
lineal ancestor *of the present Privy Council, 
and its infinitely more im»x)rtant offspring, 
tho Cabinet. 

Stubbs, Frcf.toBcneJictiu^bbos, vol. ii. (Bolls 
Series); Hearne, Qott. of Bneland, chap, xi./ 
Stubbs, Coast. Hist, ; Gueist, Etig. ysr/o^surijl* 
ScschicWs PH. R. R.] 
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Curran, John Philpot {b. 17o0, r/. 1817), 
was bom of humble pai-ents at Xcwnuu'ket, 
county Cork, and in 1775 he was called 
to the Irish bar. He soon rose to emi- 
nence. In 1782 he took silk, and in the fol- 
low'ini? year was returned bj* a friend for a 
close borough in Westmeath. He at once 
took up the popuhir cause in rarliament, 
and was soon recognised as one of the most 
brilliant oratoi-s in the assembly. In 1785 
Fit/gibbon, the Attorney-General, challcng<‘d 
liitn to a duel, on account of some sarcastic 
woitls which Curran had utteix'd about him 
in Parliament. The duel ended without 
bloodshed, but Fitzgibbon, as Lord Chire, 
throughout his life did his best to ruin his 
adversary. In Parliament Curran wjis, in 
ability at least, if not in position, the leader 
of the Whig i)arty, and as such he strongly 
opposed the measures of Pitt’s government 
with regard to Ireland. In 1806 Curi-an was 
appointed Master of the Rolls. In 1814 he 
retired on a pension. His health gia iually 
broke down, and in his enfeebled state his 
mind gave way, and he put an end to his life 
at Chelsea on the 13th Oct., 1817. “Mr, 
Curran's j)laco at the Irish bar,” says his 
biographer, “ has not ever been approached 
since hU departure. There is no man, not 
merely next him, but near him.” 

PliiUpa, Li/e of Curran ; Plowden, HUt. of 
Ireland ; iloorc, Li/t oj Filrgeratd ; Hardy, Life of 
thuTlemont : Grattan's Life; Froude, English in 
Ireland. 

Curzon. Gbohob Nathaniel, first Baron 
Curzon of Kedleston (b. 1859), was educated 
at Eton and Balliol. He was Under-Secretary 
for India in 1891-2, and for Foreign Affairs 
from 1895 to 1898. In January, 1899, he was 
made Viceroy and Governor-General of India, 
being raised to the peerage on his appoint* 
rnent. In 1900 he had to deal with the worst 
famine which India has experienced under 
British rule. He has caused the formation 
of a new province, called the North-West 
Frontier Province. On Jan. 1, 1903, he pre- 
sided at a great Durbar at Delhi in honour of 
the coronation of the first British Emperor of 
India. His term of office wa.** extended after 
the Delhi Durbar, but he resigned in 1905. 

Cnstoms first appear in England in the 
thirteenth century, as the duties levied on 
wine, wool, and general merchandise. The 
tax on wine, which was taken in kind, was 
called prisage. Wool, the chief source of 
English wealth, was often made the subject of 
violent extortion, and the exorbitant toll taken 
on it was called the maUtoU. General 
merchandise was subject to an od valorem toll. 
By the Great Charter, art. 41, the king 
]>romi6ed liberty of trade accoriUng to the 
ancient and lawful customs, without any male- 
totes. Much uncertainty prevailed as to the 
amount w'hich should he levied on merchan- 
dise, until the first Parliament of Edward I., 


1275, gmnted the king a fixitl amount on 
wool, skins, and leatlier, whicli is called the 
cHstuma uuujna it autiqua. This gnint is the 
constitutiomil foundation of tlie custom.s. 
To this gi-ant the king, in the Contirniatio 
Cartarum, 1297, promises to conforni. Ho 
did not consider that lie broke his word 
by making an an-angcnient with the fon ign 
merchants for the i>ayment of higher duties 
both on the e.Kport of wool, \< ., and on the 
import of wine and other mcrehaiulise. 'i'his 
incrciise was called the qxirva, or tiovti ciistumu. 
It was abolished and restored in the reign of 
Edward II., and in the next reign beeamo 
jmrt of the ordinary revenue, and was ree^ig- 
nised by statute. The ])Opularity which 
atteniled the early iwirt of the Freneh war 
caused Parliament to gnint the king cxlni- 
ordinary and oppressive customs on wijol, 
which amounted to the inaletote. A statute 
of 1340 px-ovided that this exaction should not 
be iimde a precedent, and that tlie king 
should take no duties without the consent of 
his Parliament. During the latter jKirt of 
his reign he obtained increased custom.^ by 
arrangement with the mex-chunts. At last, 
after a considerable stiuggle, all such 
arrangements were, iii 1362, declai*ed illegal. 
In the first half of the foux-leenth century 
the customs oxi wine and tperchandisc wei’C 
taken at a certain into jier tun and per ])ound, 
by special agieenient with merchants and 
towns. These customs were, in 1373, made 
the subject of a grant by Parliament, and arc 
then called tunnage and poundage. Fi'om 
the fouxth year of Henry IV. to the ninth 
year of William HI. the duty jier j>ound on 
all export and import meichandisc, except 
wool, &c., was Is., and for this aiuse the term 
subsidy came to denote a geneinl duty of 
5 per cent. Honxy V. fii-st i-cceived the 
grant of tunnage and poundage for life, and 
this grant was made to all subsequent sove- 
reigns until the reign of Cliai'les I. In s])ito 
of the settlement of tlie light to levy customs, 
both Mary and Elizabeth acted on their own 
authority in the matter. Yet so trifling was 
the exaction in eitlier case, that the very in- 
novations of these queens seemed to acknow- 
ledge the strength of the claim which 
Parliament had so long upheld. James added 
fresh “ impositions,” Jis these arbitrary cus- 
toms were called. These impositions wei'o 
resisted, but were declared Ic^l by the 
judges in Hate's Case. Their decision was 
followed by the production in 1608 of a now 
book of rates, which added imposition to the 
amount of £70,000 to the lawful customs. 
Against this usurpation the Commons 
vigorously pitjtested. "WHien Charles came to 
the throne, the Commons, for the first time in 
tw'o hundred years, would not grant tunnage 
and poundage to the king for life. The king 
leried the tax without the grant, and (1628) 
seized the goods of the mcrcliants who ref usca 
to pay it. In 1640, however, an Act was 
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p;iS6i-il 1 lli C' lr. I.. <-•• 8), dwlaviii^' tluit no siuli 

pavnirjits to l»o iniposotl without voiu- 

moit conx'iit ill l\iiliiinicnt. At Uio Kostoiti- 

tion the lustoiiis wore again gnmted to the 

king for life, ami a book of rates was 

authoiiseil bv Parliament, and signed by the 

Speaki r. The settb inent of the revenue after 

th(‘ Hc\olution clo>ed the history of the 

politiral importance of the customs. By 

9 Anne, r. (», tunnage aud poundage became 

part of the national income, and was made 

liabh' fi-r tlie public debt ; and in the reign of 

(JiHuue II. the List remnant of the old 

customs was obliterated by the purchase of 

the right of pri.s.age from the Duke of (Irafton, 

to whose family it had been gninted. The 

system of levying customs by botiks of lutes, 

whieli oflin caused confusion and loss, was 

abolished by 2? Geo. III., c. 13, the Customs 

Coiiso/iflatiou Act, wliieh pnivided a simple 

and uniform scheme of taxation. Sinco that 

date sever.il alteiutions haye been made in 

the customs. Among these changes, tlie most 

remarkable art' those etfecteil by the ('itsloms 

Tarijf' Amiiulmtnt .let of 180(1. This was 

the result of a treaty with Fi-inee, and by the 

ix“duction of the ilutv on wine cft'ected bv Mr. 

% ^ 

Gladstone, it has made the light wines of 
Fiance cheap in England. Beneficial as this 
Act has been, it falls short in two respects of 
the highest standard of policy as ivganls 
customs. It made the regulation of our 
finance's tlie subject of a treaty with a foreign 
country, and it intixaluced an element of un- 
certiiinty into a tix. by levying the duty on 
wine in j)roportion to the alcohol it contained 
Tlie whoh* subject of iluties on meix-handise 
is regarded in a ditfereiit light now to that 
which ruled our policy in connection with the 
customs a century and a half ago. Then 
hixcs on commodities were imposed with a 
view to protecting native industry, and to 
benefit particular trades. Now the principle 
which causes their imposition is the necessity 
of ubtaimiig revenue; not as an effort 
to favour home produce at the expense 
of the foreign producer. It was also 
widely hold that a nation acted wisely in 
prohibiting or checking the o.xport of useful 
commodities, and for this reason in early 
times the export customs formed the prineijial, 
and even in later times a consideniblo, part 
of the taxes on merchandise. Sir R. Walpole 
Kiw the falLicy of this theory, and made a 
step tow'ards fixe trade by abolishing in one 
year duties on 106 exports and 38 impoils. 
The system of dranbacksy originally looked 
on simply as a means of encouraging our 
shipping, has now been perfected by allowing 
the i-epiyment of the whole import duty on 
the re-cxporUition of foreign goods. By the 
use of bonded warehouses, the merchant is 
enabled to pay the custom at the time most 
convenient to himst'lf. This system was con- 
ceived by Sir R. Walpole, and cirried out in 
1803. The management of the customs is in 


the hands of a chaii'man and a board of 

conunissioners (6 Geo. lY., c. 106), who are 

under the central of the Commissioners of the 

TVeasurv. 

% 

Stubbs, IfiXor;;. c. xvii. ; McCuUocb's 

Smith's HVfllflt o/ \rt(iftii3; McCulloch’s Piet, of 
C-uiimcrcs. [W. H.] 

Gustos B>otulorum is an officer of 
great antiquity who serves the function of 
keeper of the records of the scssioms of a 
county. Acts were passed in 37 Ilenr)* YIIl. 
(lo4.)') and 3 A: 4 Ed. VI. (1549) considerably 
limiting his imiiortance, and the office was 
finally regulated in 1688. Ho must be a 
justice of the peace, and of the quorum, and 
is now usually the lord-lieutenant of a county, 
though the two offices are quite distinct, 
the one being military, the other civil. 

Cutch is a native state of India which 
forms a peninsula to the south of Scinde. 
The Rao of Cutch entered into an agree- 
ment with the East India Company in 1809, 
and concluded treaties wdth Great Britain in 
1816. Piracy was largely carried on by the 
inhabitants, and on this account, and in 
order to check the misgovemment of the 
province, the English intervened and de- 
jiosod the Rao. By a treaty with Great 
Bi-itain made in 1822, the country became 
trilmtiry to Englaiul, and received a Resi- 
dent apiKiinted by the Bombay goveniment. 

Cuthbert, Sx. {d. 687), was in all pro- 
liability a native of Northumbria, and Iwm 
in the district which afterwards hecamo the 
Ixithians. Early in life he became a monk, 
and afterwards prior, at Melroso, under its 
first abbot, Eata, one of the disciples of 
Aidan, and followed him when ho was trans- 
ferred to Rii)on. Subsequently, Enta was 
appointed Abbot of Lindisfamo, and Cuthbert 
accomjMinied him thither as prior, whence ho 
retired to a hermitage on the adjacent island 
of Fame. At the entreaties of Egfrod of 
Northiunbria he quitted his retreat and 
allowed himself to be consecratixl Bishop of 
Lindisfamo by Aix;hbishop Theodore (685). 
Before his death, he again retired to his 
seclusion at Fame, where he died, Maich 20, 
687. Cuthhert’s life while at Melrose and 
Idndisfame was one long missionary' effort. 
He travelled over all northern Northumbria, 
and converted great numbers from heathen- 
ism. His fame was very’ great in the north, 
and many miracles were ascribed^ his relics. 
Throughout the Middle Ages his shrine at 
Durham was a great centre of pilgrimage, 
and he continued to he the fiivourite saint 
of northern England. 

The L’/e of S(. CutUhtrt was ^vritten by Bede, 
and there is another Life written by an anony- 
mous and evidently contemTOnuieous author. * 
Sec also Bede’s Bcdcsio^lical Hietory. 

Cuthred, King of Wessex (740 — 764), 
was a kinsman of jEthelhcard, whom he 
succeeded. He restored the position of 
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Wessex to what it had been in the days of 
Ini, In 743, in conjunction with the *Mer- 
cians, he defeated the Britons. In 752 
Cuthred and his people rose against the 
yoke of the Mercians, and utterly defeated 
the ilercian king Ethelbald at Burford, on 
the borders of Oxfordshire and Gloncester- 
shire. In the next year he once more de- 
feated the Britons, and died in 754 or 755, 
after a Wetorious career. [Wessex.] 


fought against the Britons at Bampton. 
and routed them. They appear to have 
been hard pressed by the Northumbrians 
and Meremns. under Edwin and rt-nda 
respectively. In 628 Penda attacked Cir. n- 
cester, and a treaty was made there which 
probably circumscribed the boundaries of 
Wessex on the north-west. In 635 Cynegils 
was converted to Christianity by Birinus (q.".) 
and was bitpiized at Dorchester. 


Cuttack. The country on the Coroman- 
del coast forming the northern portion of 
Orissa, and lyinjr eastward of Berar. It was 
conquered by the Mahrathis in 1751, and 
taken from them bv the British at the outset 
of the campaign of 1803. 

CuttSf John, Lord (d. 1707). served with 
great gallantry in the wars of the rctgna 
of William III. and Anne. At the battle 
of the Boyne he led the English regiments 
that had served under the Stetes General, 
and was rewarded by an Irish peerage. Ho 
led the forlorn hope at the siege of Namur, 
and for his utter contempt of danger on 
that occasion obtained the honourable nick- 
name of “ the Salamander.” In 1702 he led 
the storming party against Fort St. Michael. 

of Venloo; and at the battle 
of Blenheim he conducted the assault on the 
yillag_e, but was repulsed with terrible loss. 
In 170.5 he was made Commander-in-chief, 
and one of the Lord Justices of Ireland. 

Macaulay, Hist, cf 

Cwichelm (5. 6II, d. 636) was the son of 
Cynegils,. King of the West Saxons, and for 
some time shared the throne of his father. 
Jealous of the power of Edwin of North- 
umbria, m 626 he sent off. one of his ser- 
vants with a poisoned dagger to murder that 
king, whoso life was saved only by the devo- 
tion of his dependant, Edmer. Two years 
later Cwichelm and his father were worsted 
in a battle near Cirencester by the Mer- 
cian king Penda. In 636 Cwichelm was 
baptized at Dorchester (on the Thames) by 
lijrinutfj &nd died the satno year. 

C^mbeliue (Cuxobelin) was a British 
chief whoso capital. was at Camulodunum 
(Colchester), and who, from the number of 
coins bearing his name, seems to have been a 
very powerful prince. [Coinage.] The well- 
known Caractacus was his son. 

Dio C.i«slu8 ; Wright, Tht CtH, tht Roman, and 
the Saxon. ’ 

Cymvy is the native name of the Welsh. 
[Celts; Bkitons; Wales.] 

Cynegils, King of Wessex (611—643), 
was the son of Ceolric, and nephew* of Ceol- 
wulf, whom he succeeded. His son or brother, 
Cwichelm, ^ seems to have been associated 
with him in the government. In 614 they 
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Cynewulf, King of Wessex (75.5?— 
784 >), was descended from Cerdic, and became 
king on the deposition of Sigebert. He en- 
gaged in several hard-fought, though siiccess- 
lul, conflicts with the Britons, but at what 
place and in what year we are not informed. 
He had a formidable rival in Offa of Mer- 
cia, and in 777 the stronghold of Ben- 
sington (near Wallingford) was captured by 
that king. In 784 Cynewulf was murdered 
at Merton, in Surrey, by Cynehejird, the 
brother of the former king, Sigebert. This 
tragedy is very finely related in the Anglo- 
Saxon Chronicle, and the storj* is, as usual, 
amplified by Henry of Huntingdon. 

Cynric (rf. 560 ?), the son of Cerdic, seems 
to have been recognised as King of the West 
Saxons, conjointly with his father, in 519. 
He extended his kingdom after his father’s 
death to the west and north, defeatiiie the 
Britons at Old Saium. 

. Cyprus, taken by Richard I. of England 
in 1191, was eventually given by him to the 
Lusignan family, one of whose last repre- 
sentatives married a Venetian lady, Catherine 
Comaro. She, being left sovereign of the 
island, abdicated in 1489 in favour of the 
Venetian Republic, from which the Turka 
took It in 1571. On June 4, 1878, in view of 
the Treaty of Berlin (q.v.), an Anglo-Turkish. 
Convention provided for its transfer to, and 
administration by, the British Government, 
the surplus of revenue over expenditure beings 
^:d to the Porte, which undertook to intro- 
duce reforms into its own administration. 
The object of the Convention was to secure 
Asiatic Turkey against further Russian 
aggression, and this England engaged to do, 
the Convention providing that if Russia ever 
retired from Batoum, Ardahan, and Kars, 
England should also retire from the island. 
Ever since then Cyprus has been under 
English rule, subject to nominal Turkish 
suzerainty. 


D 

D^res, Leonard, OP Naworth (rf. 1581), 

^ back^^* a powerful gentlemaa 

w Northumberland, and the inheritor of the 
lands of Naworlh. Dacres was privy to the 
Catholic Rebellion of the North in 1 669, though 
he did not take an active part in it, and even 
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sidr.i with the royalists when h«? ttiw all was 
lust. His arrest was, nevortlu-less, oniurcd. hut 
<-uuM not he carrietl into execution, owin^ to 
the lar!?e numher of men who assornhled at 
Xaworth to protect iU lonl. On the tirst op. 
portunity Daoros escaped into Scotland, and 
suhsi'ijuently joined the Duke of Alva’s army 
in the lyow Countries. 

Aiken, Elizabeth ; Sofller, Staf# PapcTi. 

Sacres, Lord of Hi'kstmoni e.m x (rf. 
1)41) (Lord Dacres of the South), was a 
younp nobleman who, in company w’ith 
sevcnil friends, had engaged in a deer-stoaling 
expedition to the park of an unpopular neigh- 
bour. During the affniy which ensued one 
of the foresters was killed, and the whole 
party were brought up for trial, ancl a verdict 
of wilful mttrder was returned. Despite all 
the efforts of Dacres’s friends, Henry VIII. 
^vould not consent to spare the young man’s 
life, saying he wotild flwil out equal justice to 
all ranks. Lord Dacres was accordingly 
executed in 1541. 

Dsegsastan, or Dawstou, was the scone 
of the groat victory won hv Kthelfrith of 
Northumbria (G03) over Aidan, King of the 
Scota, w'ho was followed by a largo force of 
Irish Piets and llritons. Kthelfrith was 
assisted by the Dalriads, and gained a signal 
vi<-tory. Da'gsastan is probably Dawston in 
Koxhurghshire. 

Dalhonsiep Of.oucr. Ottc Karl of (5. 
1770, rf. 1838), distinguished liimself as a 
soldier in his earlier life. For his ser- 
vices in the French War, and especially at 
the battle of Waterloo, ho was niised to a 
peerage in the United Kingtlo?n. In 1816 he 
was appointed Governor of Nova Scotia, and 
four years later Govemor-tienorjil of Canada. 
Ulorc of a soldier than a sttitesuvm, he failed 
to conciliate the democratic party, who were 
clamouring for reforms. About this time a 
committee of the House of Commons declared 
the grievances of (ho Canadians to be real, 
and in 1828 Irord Dalhousie was recalled. 

DaUlOUSio, James Andrew Brown* 
Eamsay, 1st Marquis and 10th Earl of 
(5. 1812, d, 18C0), was the third son of the 
ninth Earl of Dalhousie, and was educated at 
Harrow and Oxford. He entered the House 
of Commons young, but was soon called to 
the Upper House, on his father’s death. 
Under Sir Eobert PeePs ministry ho was 
successively Vice-President and President 
(1844) of the Board of 'J'rade— a post in 
which he did much to develop our railway 
system. On the fall of Sir Robert Peel’s 
government he did not quit oUicc, but was soon 
appointed Governor-General of India (1848). 
It was a time of great peril for British India, 
where the Sikhs were threatening much 
trouble, and in such an emergency Dalhousie 
determined to be on the scene of danger. 


After the victories of Goojerat and Moultan, 
he re-organised the government of the Pun- 
jaub. and in 1852, by the capture of Pegu, 
completed the frontier of British Burmah. 
The remainder of his term of office was 
occupied in consolidating the great empire 
under his rule. Oude and Nagpore, in addi- 
tion to Pegu and the Punjaub, were brought 
directly under our government, while the 
Civil Service was more and more thrown open 
to all natural born subjects of the crown, 
English and Hindoo alike. Under the strain 
his health began to fail, and in 1856 he re- 
signed office, and soon afterwards left Cal- 
cutta for Europe. Parliament passed a vote 
of thanks to him for his services, and the 
government showed its sense of his merits 
by creating him a marquis. 

Duke of Argyll, India under J3a/Aoitsi< and . 

Canning. [T. A. A.) 

Balling and Bulwer, Henry Lytton 
Earle Bulweu, Lord (5. 1801, d. 1872), was 
sent as Minister to j^Iadrid in 1843, where he 
remained until, in 1848, be was ordered to 
leave the kingdom upon presenting to the 
queen - mother Lord Palmerston’s recom- 
mendations to adopt a more Liberal policy. 
From 1849 to 1852 ho was Minister at Wash- 
ington (where ho negotiated the Clayton- 
Bulwer Treaty), and from 1852 to 1856 at 
Florence. From 1857 till 1865 ho was am- 
bassador at Constantinople. In 1871 he was 
created Baron Dalling and Bulwer. < 

Balriada — Dal-Riada^ “ tho homo ot tho 
descendants of Eiada” — was (1) a districtin’ 
Ireland, including the northern half of coulity , 
Antrim, ap|>arontly one of tho oldest settle- 
ments of tho Scots among the Picte of Ulster; ' 
(2) tho name given to the district of Argyle- 
•shire, settled by*the immigrant Scots from 
Ireland. [For tho history of tho Kingdotn of 
Dah'xadu, see article on Scots.] 

. Skeue, Cehic Scotland, toI. i. 

9 

Balry, The Battle op, was nn en- 
gagement fought between John of Lorn, a 
i*elation of Comyn, and Robert Bruce. In 
this engagement the Scottish king distin- 
guished himself by tho skill with which* ho 
moved back his armmired knights from tho 
swarm of half-naked Highlandors, who made 
the attack tipon ground that wa.s essentially 
unfavourable for the operations of cavalry. 

Balrymple, Sin Hew (5. 175D, d. 1830), • 
obtained an ensign’s commission in the Slst 
Regiment in 1762. After holding Various 
other commands, he was in 1806 appointed 
Governor of Gibraltar, where ho remained 
until August, 1808, when ho was placed in 
command of tho British nimy in Portugal. . 
Ho arrived at head-quarters tho day after 
Wollesloy’s victory at Yimiero, and super- 
seded Burrard, who had already superseded 
^Vollesley, and had prevented him 
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taking full advantage of his victory. On 
■Junot’s proposal, terms were very soon made 
hy Dalrymple with the French, which were 
embodied in the Convention of Cintra. The 
mows of that convention was received with the 
loudest intUgnation in England, and the throe 
•commandere were recalled, and put on their 
trial. Sir Hew was deprived of his command ; 
but his dis^ce was of brief duration, and 
terminated in 1812, when he was restored to 
the i-ank of general, while two years later he 
was made a baronet. In 1818 ho was 
apix)inted Governor of Blackness Castle, which 
post he seems to have held up to the time of 
bis death. [Vimieho ; Cintra.] 

Cunuingham, l^njliahmoi ; Napier. 

Pfutnj ular War. 

Salrymple, Sir James. [Stair, Vis- 

COUNT.] 

Dalrymple, Sir John. [Stair, 2nd Vis- 
count.] 

Dalrymple, David. [Hailes, Lord.] 

Dalrymple, Sir James, Master of Stair 
\o. 1G19, d. 1695), was one of the commis- 
KIOMTS sent to London (1689) to offer thccrown 
of Scotland to AVilliam III. He was an able 
nnd unscrupulous man, so unpopular that the 
iicotch Parliament endeavoxir^ to pass a 
measure dUqualifjdng him from holding 
•office, on the ground that he had assailed the 
liberties of the country in the previous reigns. 
His name will, owing to the orders issued by 
him as S(jcreta:^- for Scotland, ever bo execrated 
in history, in connection with the Massacre 
of Glepcoe (q.v.). After an inquiry into the 
roktter, ho was severely censured by the 
Estates, who “begged that bis Majesty 
would give such orders concerning him as he 
might deem necessary for the vindication of 
JUS government.” Lord Macaulay calls him 
“ one of the first men of his time— a jurist, a 
stitesman, a fine scholar, an eloquent orator,” 
‘and considers that his treacherous cruelt}* to 
tho Macdonalds arose from the fact that 
regarding them as ho did in the light of 
enemies of law, of industiy, and of trade, he 
<a#ne altogether to forget tho turpitude of 
the means in the excellence of the end. 

Dalrymple^Sm John (5. 1726, rf. 1810), 
was bom m Edinburgh, educated at Cam- 
bridge, and became an advocate at the Scotch 
^r, and afterwards a judge of the Scotch 
Exchequer. Ho wrote, besides some legal 
■works, Metmirs of Great Britain from the 
iaei Parliament of Charles II. to the Battle of 
La liogue, 3 vols., 1771. 

DalzieL Thomas, General (d. 1686 ?), 
distinguished himself as an officer on the 
royal side in tho Parliamentaiy wars. He 
was taken prisoner at the battle of Worcester 
and sent as a prisoner to the Tower, from 
which, however, he managed to escape to 


Muscovy, where hoservedagainst thcPolesjind 
Tartars. After the Kestonition, he- returned 
home (1665), and was ap|)ointe<i coimnandor- 
m-chiof of Charles II. ’s forces in Scotland— a 
post which he held till his do;tth, excepting 
for tho few days when he was superseded bv 
the Duke of Monmouth, whom Dalztel is saill 
to have refused to serve. He defeated the 
Covenanters at tho liattle of PentLind HilLs 
(1666), only losing five men on his side, an<i 
after this victory is said bv Burnet to have 
“acted the Muscovite too gVos-sly,” threaten- 
mg to spit and roast all the di&iffected. 
After the battle of Bothwell Bridge (1679), 
General Dalziol arrived at the royal canql 
with his commission renewed, and reproached 
the Duke of Monmouth for his leniency to- 
wards the insurgents. He was remarkable 
for the eccentricity of his appearance, and at 
Londort, whither he always went once a year 
to kiss the king's hand, drew around him a 
rabble of boys to stare at his huge white 
beard, which, not having been shaved since 
the death of Charles I., reached to his waist. 
He died soon after the accession of James II 
in the year 1685 or 1686. 

Criehton; Burnet, Hirtork 
of his (hen Time; Granger, Bioyrnphical History. 


D»Amory, Roger (d. 1322), married one 
of tho three sisters of Gilbert of Clare, Earl 
of Gloucester. In 1317, when war bit>ko 
out between tho Earls of Lancaster and 
^arenne, Roger joined with the Earl of 
1 embroke to obtain supremacy in tho king’s 
councils. In 1320 Lancaster received his 
help m his attack upon the Spencers ; and 
his name is included in a list of peers who 
received pardon for any illegalities they might 
have conimitted in bringing tho favourites to 
justice (1321). His quarrel with theyounger 
Spencer was probably due to their joint 
claims m the Gloucester inheritance: for 
they had married sisters. I^ter in the same 
>^r, when Edward II. took arms, Roger 
D Amory was one of tho first to feel the 
effects of the king’s recovered strength. 
His castles were attacked, and before long he 
fell into tho hands of his enemies at Tutbury— 
a misfortune which ho did not long survive. 

® of two 
shillings on each hide of land, and was loried 
primarily as a tribute for tho Danes, though 
It continued long after the occasion for which 
it was first leried had passed away. It seems 
onginally to have been a tax on cultivated 
lands, and to have been first levied in tho 
times of EthelrM II., probably for the first 
time m 99L^ Edward the Confessor alK>li8hed 
it, but william the Conqueror seems to havo 
revived it again at a threefold rate of six 
shiUings the hide (1084). This tax was con- 
tinued until the reign of Henry II. An im- 
position apparently almost identical in cha- 
racter with the Danegeld, of two shillings on, 
the hide^ formed one of the earliest joints of 
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dispute between Henry II - find Bucket in 1 163 ; 
and as from this very yejtr the Danegolcl 
ceased to bo a distinct item in the king’s 
revenue, it is infeiTed that the Danegeld was 
thus abolished by the energetic opposition of 
the* archbishop. I'rom this time it was for 
some years represented in the accounts by a 
tax, under the name of donum, or nnxiltum 
[Aid], which, according to Dr. Stubbs, was 
still levied on a new computation of hida(n, 
till under Uichard I. it acquired the new 
name of cnrnca<jc (q.v.). 

Stublis, Cojust. ilijf. ; Freeman, A’orman Con- 
voh iv, 

Danelagh (D.vnelaw, or Dkn.\lagi). 
The name given to that part of England 
where Danish blood, customs, and laws had 
to a greater or less extent modified, or 
usurped the place of, the corresponding 
Anglian features. Uoughly speaking, we 
may SJiy that the Danish influence gnidually 
lessened as the disUinee from Yorkshire in- 
creased. The extent of Daneland varie<l 
at difleront periods. Th(* great stretch of 
country that was in later times included un«ler 
the general njune of the Danelagh seems to 
have been duo to three, if not four, different 
colonisiitions. First came the settlement in 
Deim, which, beginning with the conquest of 
York in 867, was consummated when Ilalfden 
eepamted from the southern Acre in 875, 
.and next year divided Doira among his host, 
'riie southern i»ai-t of this province may ho 
considered as the very heart of the settle- 
ment, the district where the Danes were most 
numerous. Here the typical Danish endings 
(horpe and easier and by occur in the 
greatest luofusion. But the Danes do not 
appear to have spread into IjJineashiro in 
any numbers, and the Norse names in 
Cumberland and Westmoreland are pro- 
bably duo to invasions of another time 
and family. Xor do the Danes seem to 
have colonised beyond the Tecs. Across 
this boundary river, with a few excep- 
tions, the tons and the hams are the 
rule, and it is said that only four hys arc 
to he found north of the last-named river. 
Bevond its banks are Chestor-le-Street and 
Chesterwood ; Stockton and Middlcham take 
the place of Doncaster, Whitby, andBarwick. 
But even within the more strictly Danish 
districts of the north, we must not suppose an 
extirpation of the Anglian inhabitants. These 
being very near by blood and language to their 
conquerors, the latter came in merely as new 
lords, and an entirelv fresh state of things 
was not set up. So Collingham lies close by 
Wetherby ana Alverthorpe by Wakefield, and 
Chester House not von,’ far from North Aller- 
ton. The second great Danish colony was that 
of Lincoln, which seems to have spread down 
to the borders of Holland (a district distinctly 
non-Danish in its local nomenclature), and is 
marked by the same general features as the 


colony in Deira, only in a less degree. Tho 
heart* of this settlement seems to have been 
in the Lindsey uplands. The partition of this 
jiart of tho country took place probably in. 
877. The colonissition of Lindsey seems 
to be distinct from that which included. 
Leicester, Nottingham. Derby, and North- 
ampton, and which, in some parts, even 
extended a few miles beyond Watling Street. 
In later years this settlement appears in 
history as embracing Lincoln, and is then 
known as tho “ Five Boroughs.” The fourth 
and last imj)orlant Danish conquest was that 
of Fast Anglia and Essex. But here tho 
colonisation must have been very slight. The 
tyiueal Danish endings are comparatively niro 
both in Norfolk and Suffolk, and there is only 
one district that is largely characteri.scd by tho 
by tenniimtion: that lying round the mouth, 
of the Yare. Such were the three or four great 
divisions of tho Danish settlements in Eng- 
land, and their furthest extent is marked by 
the Treaty of Wedinore between Alfred and. 
fiuthmin, as np tho Thames to the Lee, along 
tho Lee to its source, then to Bedfoi-d, ar.d 
thence up tho Ouse to Watling Street. But 
the whole of this territory can never have 
been in any strict sense Danish, and tho 
greatiT part was gnidually won buck, and in- 
corponiteil with the West Saxon monarchy. 
T’udcr Edward tho Elder, the greater ixirt of 
Hereia and Essex was recovered' East Anglia, 
submitted in 921, ns did the Danish earldom of 
Northampton: while in 941, the Five Boroughs 
were finally won for tho West Saxon crown. 
Meanwhile, the Danish king’dom' of the 
north had been tottering, and was deppived. 
of its independence by Edred (854), • 

There are.unfortunalely, very few materials 
remaining from which to reconstruct tho 
special features even of those divisions itho 
Danelagh where the Scandinavian influence 
was strongest. Tho two great settlements of 
Deira and Lindsey were divided into ridliiyst 
or tritbiiiys, and these again sub-divided 
into ivapcntiikes — a term which corresponds 
with the hundreds of the south. 'Phe court 
of the trithing was superior to that of the 
W’apentako, and this arnmgement has been, 
considered to point to a systematic division'of 
the land, mere especially ns, in Yorkshire, all 
three ridings converge towards the town of 
Y’ork. In Domesday, Leicestershire, Notting- 
hamshire, and Derbyshii-e appear as dirided 
into wapentakes, but the trithing, as was to 
he expected, is not to he found in these 
counties. Northamptonshire and Rutland 
had both wapentakes and hundreds; while 
the East Anglian counties had neither 
trithing nor wapentake. East Anglia was for 
a time governed by its own Danish king, Je 
was Deira in the north ; hut there does not 
appear to have been any such, dignity in 
I..indsey or the Five Boroughs, though each of 
the five towns may have had its own army, 
with its own earl, and the OQCurrence of 
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twelve lawmen in Lincoln and SUimford may 
3 >erhaps point to a similar form of govern- 
ment in Leicester and the other two towns. 
The difference in law between Danish and 
AV est Saxon Britain cannot have been verv 
great. “ The customs of compurgation, wer- 
geld, and other pecuniary compositions for 
the breach of the peace, were common to 
both races. But, while by Alfred's treaty 
with Guthrum, English and Danes were in 
East Anglia reckoned equally dear, in York- 
shire, the wergeldof the Danish AoW was gresiter 
than tliat of the Anglian or Saxon thegn, 
3Ir. HoberUon considers that the Northern 
Danes “ eradicated every vestige of proprie- 
tary rights in the districts actually colonised,” 
whereas the Eastern Danes quietly settled down 
alongside of the earlier Anglian inhabitants ; 
and Dr. Stubbs has noticed how fully the 
.{lUodial tenure must have been reinstated in 
Y’orkshire and East Anglia. But in any 
case, however trifling they may have been, 
certain eiisily recognisable distinctions did 
separate the laws and customs of the Danelagh 
from those of I^Iercia and Wessex. It is to 
this fcict that Edgar alludes when he wills 
that “ with the Danes, such laws should shmd 
ns they best may choose ; " or, again, when he 
bids the Dunes inflict punishment “ according 
to their law.’* Canute recognises the same 
distinction, which re-appears even after the 
Conquest, till it vanishes away during the 
wars of Stephen. With Henry II. the king’s 
justice was in every land, and the historians 
of his reign, in using the term, show them- 
selves uncertain what shires belong to this 
division. 

The following arc the shires reckoned in 
the Danelagh at different periods : — Yorkshire, 
Norfolk, Suffolk, E8sex,Nottingham8hire, Lin- 
colnshire, Leicestershire, Derbyshire, Uutland, 
Northamptonshire, Cambridgeshire, Hunting- 
donshire, Buckinghamshire, Bedfordshire, 
Hertfordshire. [Danes.] 

Eoberteon, ScotUiTuI tinder her Early Kinya: 
Stubbs, Coiutitutiofial fliitory; Freemaa, Jfor- 
inaji Conquest; Green, The Conquest of England; 
Oiorpe, Ancient Laxea and Institutes of England : 

' I- Toylor, Words and 
Streatfcildf LiTicoInthir^ and th^ VatiM, 

[T. A. A.] 

Danes (also called Northmen, or Wikinos) 
are ^enorically the Scandinavian freebooters 
and immigrante (not only those from Den- 
mark proper), w'hose incursions and settle- 
ments fill a largo space in English history 
from the eighth to the eleventh centur>'. 

Mr. Freeman lias distinguished three stages 
of Danish invasion, in which the objects were 
plunder, settlement, and conquest respectively, 
(p The first stage begins with the devasta- 
tion of Northumbria, in 787. Everj’ year saw 
fresh swaims of pirates pillaging the coasts, 
and sometimes penetrating far inlwcL Not 
only England, but all Northern Europe, w’as 
exposed to those inroads, and as the triumphs 


of Charles the Great had made access to 
North Germany difficult, it was by sen that 
they conunouly went on their forays. Their 
object was mainly plunder. Setilcinent or 
conquest was impossible. Scuiidiruivia was 
< ut up into so many petty states, that the 
necessary degree of cohesion was liardly yet 
obtiiinable for combined elfoits. iSated 
with booty, the sea-kings returned to their 
native dales and fjords, to sally forth again 
at the approach of summer. Fierce heathens 
ao yet, they destioyed ever)' Christian shrine 
and sanctuary, spread univei*sal misery and 
want, and added a new and tenible danger to 
the many teirors of early mediieval times. 
(2) Within a centurj- of the tii-st inioads 
of the Wikings, a great revolution in Scandi- 
navia began a new ei-u. Great kdrigs arose in 
the north, who subjected to themselves the 
wide districts that became known as Norway, 
Sweden, and Denmark. The Jarls or jK-tty 
kinglets who ruled each harad (district or 
county) of Scandinavia were crushed into de- 
pendence on a new centralising ruitional power. 
Harold the Fair-haired (llarfagr) in Noiwuy, 
Gorm the Old in Denmark, raised themselves 
by sheer personal vigour into the position of 
kings of the whole land. Eric of Upsala, to 
a lesser extent, rmide every district of Sweden 
and Gottland acknowledge tho political and 
religious suprenmey of tho protector of the 
great sanctuary of Upsala. It was the same 
process that was consolidating England into 
a single state, and which afterwards became 
the source of the national idea. But as in 
England and Germany, the new development 
proved a deadly foe to the primitive Teutonic 
polity, which had survived till the eighth 
centurj- in Scandinavia, just as it had been de- 
scribed by Tacitus in the first centurj’ in Ger- 
many. All conservative instincts revolted 
against the degradation of the sovereign jarl 
to the condition of pci'soiial subordimition to 
the new monarch. The best and biuvest of 
the Northmen abandoned their native land, 
and sought to win bj* their swords a new 
home for their old polity. Hence the gicat 
Scandinavian migiutions of the ninth century. 
Again the Northmen poured into England, 
seeking, like the English themselves three 
centuries earlier, a definite settlement. The 
second half of tho ninth centujy is the limit 
of this period; at its close lialf Britain was 
Danish. The formidahlo alliance of Danes 
and West Welsh, which Egbert crushed at 
Hengestesdun, perhaps marks the beginning 
of the change. Under Ethelred I. of Wessex 
the crisis was reached. Between 867 and 869 
Northumbria, long distracted by anarchy, 
accepted as monarch the dependent of the 
pagan invaders. In 868 Mercia was overrun, 
and in 870 the martjTdom of the sainted King 
Edmund attested the completeness of their 
conquest of East Anglia. In 871 the ruling 
kingdom of the West Saxons was invaded. 
A orilUant series of hard-fought battles 
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taught the invader that Wessex was not so 
easy a prey as the subject states. When 
Ethclred died in the middle of the contest, 
his brother Alfred kept up the struggle. He 
.succeeded in clearing his own territory at the 
expense of the overlordship won by Egbert. 
But Dcii-i», Northumbria, and Ejist Anglia 
wen? regularly occupied and symmetrically 
divided .among tho conqueroi'S with the Siime 
numerical precision as marks the allotment of 
Icehind. A fiv.sh invasion of Wessex in 878 
reduced Alfn-d to the lowest pitch of degra- 
dation, but his marvelhms revival led to the 
Ti-caty of Wedmorc, that acknowledged the 
.status quo, and gave the Danes all the land 
iiorth-wist of Watling .Street (e.^., Chester to 
Hertford), and tho Ix-a and Lower Thames. 
Within this Danelagh a new ScandinaWa 
arose ; and a new swarm of haradskouuugr^ 
like Guthorm of East Anglia, seemed to undo 
tho work of the Pcndixs and Edwins. North 
of Dcini an English line continued to reign 
in Bamborough, While this was going on 
in England, other settlements were being 
effected in the north and west. Fresh swarms 
of Wikings, who fled “ from the tyninny of 
Harold Fairhair,” colonised the Orkneys, 
Shetland, Faroe, Hebrides, and tho southern 
isles as far as Man, and in Sutherbind and 
Caithncs.s effected a settlement on the main- 
land. Indignant at their desertion, Harold 
went in pereon to subduo them to his sway. 
Tho boldest sought a remoter home in the 
hitherto desert Iceland, and thence in Green- 
land and Vinland (Massachusetts) arc said to 
have established the first European colonies in 
tho New World. Others went to the Ciist coast 
of Ireland, where such names as Waterford 
and Wexford perpetuate the memory of the 
Wiking sbxto. Thence they inflicted severe 
blows on Wales and Strathclyde. Tho abun- 
dance oi fordsy holitis, and garths in the region 
reund Milfoixl Haven testifies that tho wander- 
ing sea-king found amidst the deep inlets of 
south-western Dyfcd tho likeness of tho fjords 
of his northern homo. Fainter traces of a pos- 
sible settlement in Anglcsea, clearer ones of 
an occupation of the lands round Solway Firth, 
mark the ubiquity of the sea-kings’ ravages. 
Sometimes, as in the Orkneys and Shetlands, 
and in the extreme north of Scotland, they 
drove away tho old Celtic inhabitants. In 
others they displayed that capacity for assimi- 
lation with tho subject race that always marked 
their descendants. Outside the ^unds of 
Britain, similar colonising bands won Nor- 
mandy from the Carolings, and effected smaller 
settlements on other parts of the Gaulish 
coast. Eiistwards over the Baltic, Rurik and 
his Wikings founded a djmasty in Russia, 
whence tho wuranger carried the terror of the 
Scandinavian name to the court of tho Eastern 
Cffisars. The Peace of Wedmorc began a new 
period in the relation between English and 
Danes. For a century we hear little of fresh 
invasions from beyond sea, but a constant 


war went on between the Danes in England 
and the West Saxon monarclis who endea- 
voured to subdue them. Even the consbint 
deva.stations of the “ black ' pagans,” which 
laid waste Carlisle, and harried with fearful 
effects Wales after the death of Howel Dba,. 
were the work mostly of Danish settlors in 
Ireland, or of colonists among tho Br^'thons 
themselves. Tho stejjs of this new struggle 
are as follows : Alfred rested content with 
the acknowledgment of his overlordship and 
the rccogTiition of Christianity among tho 
Danish settlers. Edward the Elder and his- 
sister ..Ethelflsed, the ” Lady of the Mercians,” 
went a step farther by building a strong line- 
of fortress along the frontier of the Danelagh,, 
which prevented further invasions of Wessex 
and West Saxon ilereia, and were starting- 
points for the Bvibjcction of the sons of the 
Wikings. AthelsUn exceeded this by estab- 
lishing friendly relations with the princes of 
Scandinavia, by defeating tho gi*eat confe- 
dci-acyof Danes and Celts at Brunanburh, and 
by beginning the direct re-conquest of tho^ 
lands ceded at Wedmore. Edred, or Dunstan 
his minister, completed the process by the- 
conquest of Northumbria and tho assumption 
of imperial titles. Edgar, called first to- 
power by the northern and Danish half of the 
nation, consolidated the process by renewing- 
the liberal, yet effectual, policy of Dunstan. 
Under him, tho Danes became Englishmen,, 
and the Danelagh a merely legal distinction. 
Tho re-conquest was thus completed. With. 
Ethclred tho Unready everj'thing went 
wTong, and before long the dangers of tho- 
eighth and ninth century were revived by 
fresh plunderings of new Wiking hordes from 
Scandinavia. But tho first stage thus renewed' 
soon led to the second coming back, and tho 
kings of the north were now too powerful to- 
brook subiects establishing new Normandies 
or Icclanos at their expense. Hence they 
resolved to take part in these erpeditions of 
plunder and settlement, and thut Mr. Free- 
man’s third stage of political conquest, a 
stage never attained on tho Continent, begins. 
The King of all Denmark now sets to work 
to conquer all England. After many failures, 
Swegen succeeded in his attempt, and handed 
down his power to his greater son, Canute, who 
reigncdaslegalKingof England with theassent 
of the English people, which, if formal at first, 
became ultimately as real as any such popular 
recognitions were, and was only withdrawn 
when the quarrels and misconduct of Hartha- 
canute and Harold led to tho restoration of 
the West Saxon lino in Edward the Confessor. 

The really important Danish period ^ of 
English history now ends ; but Wiking 
forages were still not unknown, and expe- 
ditions of Danish and Norse princes still con- 
tinued for nearly a century. In England, tha 
^eat invasion of the heroic Harold Hardrada. 
in 1066 might, if successful, have placed 
another Danish d)*nasty on the throne. AIL 
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thi-o«igh the Conqueror’s reign similar, if 
fainter, asstiults were feared in the nominal 
interest of the English cause. The extra- 
oi'dimny career of Magnus of Norway among 
the Westem Isles, ending in his war in Angle- 
sea with the Earls of Chester and Shrcwshury 
in 1098, was the last exploit of the Wikings 
that has any direct relation to English history. 
Brian Boroimhe’s victory of Clontarf (1014) 
was the death-blow to the Scandinavian states 
in Ireland. But in Scotland, though Caith- 
ness was annexed in 1196, it was not till 1263 
that the battle of Largs put an cud to their 
capacity for aggression, and led to the annex- 
ation of the Westem Islands to Scotland; hut 
they retained their ecclesiastical dependence 
on Trondhjem till the fifteenth century, when 
also the Orkneys and their dependencies were 
practically handed o\’er to James III. 

Apart from the general misery and want, 
these plunderings were too irregular to leave 
any deeply-seated effects behind them. A 
retro^ssion towards barbarism, the decline of 
learning and culture that attended the sack of 
the Merchin abl>eys, a partial forcing on of the 
feudalising tendency us best adapted for de- 
fence, is all that can safely he ascribed to them. 
Little positively can be affirmed of the results 
of the Danish Conquest, either on the nation 
generally or on those special districts which 
liccame Danish by the Treaty of Wedmore. 
That they had a bracing effect upon the nation 
can safely bo conjectured, but 3Ir. Robertson’s 
arj^umont that “ a gi'eater amount of freedom 
exist^ in the Danelagh than in 'Wessex and 
English Mercia ” is b^d on too imperfect an 
induction to be safely admitted as a proved 
fact. Still, there can be no doubt that the 
advent of a new race, whose very object in 
emigration was to preserve their old Teutonic 
jiolity unstained by the innovations of Har- 
fagr, did largely tend to strengthen at a time 
of weakness the traditional, national, and 
Teutonic constitution of England, and so in 
this respect to reterd the territorialising 
tendency. Oh the other hand, however, the 
ot the increased militarism which 
foreign invasion nccesritated was directly 
feudal. If the Danes put off the unity of 
England W undoing the work of Offa, Ed- 
win, and Egbert, they made it more certain 
in the end by the effacement of tribal distinc- 
tions, and by the consolidation of what re- 
mained English, which directly followed the 
struggle with them. But it is very impro- 
Tjable that the Danes introduced many definite 
changes in law or custom. The peculiar 
usages of the Danelagh may as much be 
Anglian as Danish. Anyhow, the fact that 
the Danelagh wus a tenitorj', within which 
all of whatever race acknowledged the 
“Danish custom,*’ shows that absence of 
personal law is important in English historj*. 
The Danes never dispossessed the Anglian 
population; • their institutions, so far as we 
know them, were f undamptifall y the same as 


the English. .\s soon us they hecaiiie Oiris- 
tiiins tiny were j)r.ietic;tlly Euglishiiun, just 
as the Noniians bec.iuiic Froncliineii, only in 
both cases there was u superior vigour, a sur- 
vival of the old Wiking days. Traces in loc.il 
nomenclature; the substitution of “by'’ for 
*‘tun;'’the “forces,” “ ness<‘s,” “fords.” and 
“holms” of North England; the di\’i8ir)n 
into wapentakes and ridings, are j-lcarly 
Danish; but such effects are purely super- 
ficial. The Siiine thing took a new name. 
The wite, the doom, the c^ildonnan, the frith, 
became the lahslit, luh. jurl, and grith. But 
astheNox*thman became French in Normandy, 
60 he became Anglian in Mercia and Goidelii- 
in Man — which, though the very centre of 
Nors4* power, retains to this day its Celtic 
speech, while half the place-names of the island 
keep their original forai. Only in the region 
of govenxment where a thoroughly Norst- in- 
stitution was superimposed on a Celtic l*olity, 
to the extinction of the latter, is the Danish 
influence clearly displayed. In the Hebrides 
the elans survived the Norse juris, although 
the local names betray Norse influenee. '\Vo 
may conjecture that the Danish settlement 
began the scries of events that luis made 
South Pembrokeshire an English-speaking 
district. In Orkney and Shetland, Caith- 
ness and Sunderland, alone did the Conquest 
extend so thoroughly us to supersede the 
old language for one which, under later 
influences, easily beeame English. Though 
^cat changes followed Ctmute's domination, it 
is very l^rd to SJiy what part of them followed 
on the introduction of Northern customs and 
institutions. Even the introduction of husearls 
added no new element to English develop- 
ment. No one now believes that Canute’s 
“ forest-law ” was Danish. Canute’s idea of a 
northciTi empire could more easily be got from 
the history of Edgar than from any px-ecedents 
of anarchic Scandinavia. In fact, Englxind 
had more influence on Denmark and Norway 
than these latter had on her. Canute’s reign is 
of the greatest political importance, as pro- 
ducing on a small scale the same tendencies 
that were afterwards developed to a greater 
extent by the Norman Conquest. But only 
very indirectly can Danish influence be said 
to be a factor in this process. The Northern 
antiquaries, vj^o refer even’ point of similarity 
with their own state to Danish influent on 
England, ignore how much both have in 
common, and the assimilative capacity of a 
barbarous but vigorous race in contact with 
one of superior, though only slightly superior, 
ci^dlisation. 


'Worsaoe's Danes and Nonregians in England, 
Scoftond, ond Ireland is the fullest special work 
on this subject, but its usefulness is itnpaii^ 
hy the readiness with which every English insti- 
tution is asftifmed to a Scandinayian original. 
Stnbbs’s C<mstifu(t<mal Huforj;, i. I 77, nves an 
exhaustive summary of the ^neral effects of 
the Danish invasions. Cf. Bobertson, Scotland 
under her Early Jfutgs, ii., ^ssay on the Da?ie Laio ,• 
and F: eeuxau, Herman Cmgueet, especially forthe 
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rcig^ii of Cauute. Koum<l Maurer, whose I#in»id 
irivcs the best accouut of the purest fonu of 
Scaudinaviuu polity developeil iu isolatiou, has 
also, iu his A'rifischr Ueter.nhrtu, treated parts of 
the subject with ^reat discrimiuatiou. For the 
^niHliuaTiaus at home, Siiorro's HiiuislriHglrt, 
translated by Laiutr, abridfred iu Carlyle's Early 
Xtny« oj Xonray, is the great authority, aud 
Dahlmanii's Geschichfe ro>i iiatiucHiarl; a go<^ 
modcru account. For the islaitds, Munch's 
edition of Chronicrtu Re/jum Jlnjuiur nud Auder- 
sou’s Orlai'y tugo Saju are imiwrtaut. Cf. Skeue's 
i'eHic Scotland, especially i. 302, 325 — 6, SJ8. 386, 
402. [T. F. T.] 

Ban^erfield, Thomas («/. 1685), the 
inventor of the “ Meal-Tub Plot” (q.v.), waa 
a man of profligate life, who liail been more 
than once bnindeJ, whipi)ecl. and imprisoned 
for felony. His disclosures implicating the 
Presbyterian leaders were not believed, and 
his rfdntctation and subseejuent aecusiition of 
the Catholics led fortunately to no judicial 
murders, as in the ease of his fellow-informers, 
Oates and Bedloe. [Popish Plot.] On the 
accession of James 11., Hangerfielu was con- 
victed of libel in connection with the Meal- 
Tub Plot, and was put in the pillory and 
whipped. On his way back to pri.son, he was 
brutally assaulted by a Roman Catholic lawyer 
namt“d Fntneis, and a few days afterwards 
died. 

B’Arblayt Madame (5. 1752, d. 1840), 
was the marriage name of Frances Burney, 
the daughter of Dr. Johnson’s friend, Charles 
Burney, and the authoress of Evelina^ Cecilia, 
&c. Her Memoirs, which were first published 
in 1842, are of some value for tlie infonna- 
tion they afford us concerning the court of 
George III. 

Barcyf Thomas, Loud (rf. 1537), was a 
faithful subject of the crown tlirough- 
out the reign of Henry VH. During the 
Cornish outbreak of 1497, being made one 
of the royal commissioners appointed for a 
thorough investigation of the various cir- 
eumstiinces of the rebellion, he showed his 
zeal for the king by the merciless severity 
of his proceedings. Liiter on, in the same 
year, Darcy accomixinied the Eiirl of SuiTey 
in his hjLSty march to the reli*-f of Norhaiu 
Castle, then closely besieged by the Scotch 
unuor James IV. and Perkin Warbeck ; 
and it was presumably as a reward for his 
services on this occasion that’ be was ap- 
pointed to the Constableship of Bamborough 
Castle, and in 1498 to the Capbiincy of the 
town of Berwick and the Wardenship of the 
Eiist and Jliddlo ■ ilarches of Scotland. 
Darcy’s suspected sympathy with the insur- 
rection that broke out in Lincolnshire in 
1536, and his unmistakable co-operation with 
the Yorkshire nobles in the popular rising 
known as the “ Pilgrimage of Grace,” which 
immediately succeeded the Lincolnshire re- 
volt, were circumstances which at once 
singled him out for the vengeance of Thomas 
CroniwclL A very brief e.Kamination ^'as 


sufiicient to prove Darcy’s treasonable con- 
nection with the riotci-s of 1537, and he was 
accordingly beheaded Juno 30, 1537. [PiL- 

GIUMAGE OF GkACE.] 

Bacon's Life of Henri/ YII. ; Froude, Hist, of 
Ent)\and. 

Dardanelles, The Passage of the, was 
accomplished in 1807 by Sir John Duck- 
worth, who thus lent considcmble aid to the 
Russian troops invading Moldavia and Wal- 
lachia. A de.sultoiy’ fire was opened on the 
English ships from both the European and 
Asiatic sides of the Stmits, but without much 
eft’ect. An ultimatum was sent to the Turkush 
government, which opened negotiations so 
as to save time. So successful and speedy 
were their defences that the English admiral 
determined at last to ixjtracc his stops (JIarch 
1, 1807) — a feat which he* accomplished under 
heavy fire. Admiral Duckworth then con- 
tented himself with blockading the Straits. 
This expedition, though unsuccessful in its 
results, w’as well planned, and calculated, had 
it succeeded, to have strengthened very 
materially the resistance offered by Russia 
to Napoleon. 

Darien Company, The. After found- 
ing the Bank of England in 1694 [Banking], 
Robert Paterson conceived the idea of inau- 
gurating a comjmny in which the Sfcotch 
should find a field for their enterprise equal 
to that possessed by the English in the East 
India Company. The trade with Eastern 
and Southern Asia had long been passing round 
by the Capo, and was virtually in the liands of 
this great Com|>any. Paterson therefore argue^ 
that by establishing a colony at Darien, the 
Ejistom world might more directly exchange 
its products with the Western. In 1695 nn 
Act was passed in the Scottish Parliament, 
giving to the newly-formed African 'Company, 
whoso directors wore equally divided between 
England and Scotland, special and peculiar 
powei-s to make settlements and build cities, 
harbours,. and fortifications in Asia, Africa, 
or America. They were likewise autho^sjid to 
make alliances with, distant powers in, these 
three parts of the world, and to defend them- 
selves if attacked ; while to restrain private 
adventurers, all other Scotchmen were pit>- 
hibited from trading in .the districts occupied 
by the said company. But when the news of 
this concession reached England the Parlia- 
ment at Westminster was loud in condemning 
such unwarranted privileges g^ranted to the 
Northern kingdom, and William was forced 
to disoMTi his Commissioner’s Act, and with- 
draw, as King of England, the charter which 
as King of Scotland, ho had granted his repre- 
sentative.. The result of this outcry was that 
the English capital was withdrawn from tho‘ 
scheme, and its whole burden thrown on tho 
Scotch, who soon subscribed a nominal sum of 
£400,000, of which, however, it appears that 
only a little more than bglf was actually paid 
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up. It was not all at once that Paterson made 
known the exact spot at which ho would fix 
hi-s great station, and even when the fleet was 
ready to sail, in 1698, its destination was not 
precisely known. A few vessels had been 
procured from Amsterdam and Hamburg, the 
largest of which would have been one of the 
smallest in the English navy, and the expedi- 
tion sot sail under the guidance of acouncil of 
seven. The ciirgo hiid in seems to have been 
just the thih^ whi^h would not be wantc-d 
by the inliabitants of the region to wliich 
they were being sent. Huge penwigs, heavy 
woollen stuffs, and hundreds of English Bibles 
were scarce likely to meet the wants of the 
Sj)aniards .or Indians dwelling in a tropical 
clime. After suffering some privation for lack 
of provisions, the fleet anchorcal off the Isthmus 
of Darien, and taking possession of the country, 
called it New Caledonia, and at once com- 
menced to dig tronches for their new city of 
New Edinbui’^. Negotiations were opened 
with the natives, and the representative phin of 
government wliich had been decided upon at 
home was commenced to be carried into effect. 
Meanwhile the site of the new settlement 
became kno^vn in Europe; the Spanish am- 
bassador was loud in his complaints, and pre- 
. jianitions were made in the Spanish ports for 
an expedition against the intruders. But in 
Scotland the frehzy increased, and in August, 
1699, "four more sliips were despatched to the i 
isthmus, with thirteen hundred men on beard. ' 
But by the time the new expedition reached 
its destination the preceding one had disap- 
peared. ynable to toil in the tropical heat, 
and unaccustomed to tropical foods, the Scotch 
settlers perished by scores, till at last the sur- 
vivors, disregarding Paterson’s entreaties to 
be left with a few companions to .welcome the 
reinforcements from home, put off for New 
York ; and four months later the second expe- 
dition found the site of New Edinburgh a 
wilderness. It was in vain that they at- 
tempted to recd^tnict the colony. Dissensions 
broke out, ana mortality was high ; and to 
crown all, a Spanish squadron anchored off 
their walls. With great diflSculty a negotia- 
tion was opgned between men of two nations 
who seem not to have had . any acquaintHnee 
with each other’s language, and by the 
middle of April the Scotch party had set stiil 
for homo, having already, in little more than 
four months, lost nearly a quarter of their 
numbers 

A striking account is given in Hocaolaj, Hub 
of Hriiiland. 

Barlington, Charlotte Sophia Kil- 
HAKSEGOE, Cov.NTEss OF {d. 1780), was one 
of the mistresses of George I. In 1721 
she was created Countess of Leinster, and in 
the following year Countess of Darlington. 
AVe find hjr, with her sister Madame de 
Platen (in opposition to the rival mistress, 
the Duchess of Kendal), supporting Carteret 
iB'his struggle for power with Towi^end and 
Hist— 14* 


Wjilpolc. “She was,” says Ix)nl Stanho])o, 
‘‘ younger and more hand.somc than her rival ; 
but, like her, unwieldy in jicrson and r.ipa< ions 
in chanicter. From her great size .‘^he was 
called ‘ the Elephant.’ ” 

Darnley.IlESUY Sti-aut. Loud (A. 1.54.%,^/. 
1567), was the son of the Earl of I><'nnox and 
Lady ilargarct Douglas, a nieccof Henry VIII. 
In 1565 Mary of Seotland, his cousin, saw and 
at once fell in love with him. Tlie luaniago 
was celebrated in the summer of the sjimo 
year, in spite of violent ojqjosition on tlie 
part of Blun-ay and the I'rotestants, who- 
viewed the union of their queen with a- 
Poman Catholic family with gi-eat distrust. 
Dainley was created Duke of Albany, and 
was soon aftctwai'ds, by oi-der of hi.s wife, 
illegally proclaimed King of Scots. Aluiy 
soon found her mistake in marrying a man 
who was at once foolish and proflig'itc. A 
coldness spi-ang up between them, and the 
murder of Pizzio, to which Dujiilcy was 
a i)aity, only incivuscd it. Loathed as 
he was by the queen, and endangered by 
her reconciliation to his bitteix'st enemies, 
Damley endeavoured to escape to Fi-ancc, but 
was not peimitted to leave Scotland, After 
the birth of his son, afterwards James VI., 
whose christening he refused to attend, 
Dju-nlcy was seized.at Ghisgow with a violent 
illness, from which he liad baix-ly recoveixd 
when Mary paid him a visit and xirged his 
removal to Edinburgh. He was accordingly 
conveyed to a small house close to the city 
walls, in a district known us Kirk-of-Field. 
In the night (Feb. 10, 1567), the house was 
blown up with gunpowder, and Damley’s 
body was found next morning lying in the 
garden by that of his page ; but neither 
corpse bore ti-accs of riolencc. Public feeling 
at once pointed to Bothwell as the murderer, 
and more than suspected lilaiy to have bt^en 
an accomplice in the crime. The strongest 
circumstantial cvidcnco points to the Kime 
conclusion. 

Scliierui Bolbitell ; Gauthier, Afarie Stuart ; 

^£^1^ Mary Queen of Scots; Burtou, Hi'sC. of 

Barrein Presentment. [Assize.] 

Bartmonth, AVilliam Legce, Isr 
Earl op (b. 1672, d. 1750), was a prominent 
statesman in the reign of Queen Anno. His 
})iinciples wore those of a strong Tory, and 
High Churchman. He maniod a daughter of 
the Earl of Nottingham. On the accession of 
the queen ho becamo a member nf the Privy 
Council ; and on the downfall of. Godolphin’s 
ministiy' ho was mode Secretary of State and 
Keeper of the Privj- Seal of Scotland (1710). 
It w'as by making use of him thnt-Marlborough 
tried to avoid dismissal from -his appointments 
by a close imion with the Tory ministry. 
Dartmouth was ono of the persons appointed 
by Anne to confer with the French envoy 
Menager on the preliminaries for the Treaty 
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of Utrecht. Tlie wholesale creation of twelve 
peers (li<l not meet with his approval, but he 
continued in the ministry, and was cn-ated 
Lord Privy Seal (1714). On the accession of 
George he cciiscd to take any share in politics. 
“ Dartmouth,” siiys Lord Stanhope, ** who w’us 
suspected, not without reason, of being inclined 
to a restoration of the exiled family, was a 
good-humoured and aceomjdished nobleman 
who made no enemies.” 

Staubopc, Hiiit. of Ervj. ; Coxe, 

Dashwood, Siu Fuanxis, created Baron 
le Dospencer {d. 1781), the son of Sir 
Frmcis Dashwood by Lidy ilary Fane, ob- 
tained his chief claim to celebrity in early life 
by his reckless immomlity and profaneness. 
From such scenes as those of his Francis- 
can Abbey” at Jlcxiinenham, Sir Francis was 
summoned to become Treasurer of the Chamber 
in 1761, in which office Bute found hitn so 
convenient a creature, that on becoming Prime 
^finiater ho appointcnl him Chancellor of the 
Kxchequer. Wilkes well understood the ab- 
surdity of the appointment, when he ssiid that 
“from ])uzzling all his life at tavern bills he 
was called by Lord Bute to administer the 
finances of a kingdom above one hundreil 
millions in debt.” To remedy this deficit the 
new Chancellor proposed to levy a tax on cider, 
which at once produced an outcry so loud that 
the proposed tax had to be much reduced. 
Even then it w’as productive of much hardship, 
and served only to add to the unpopularity of 
Bute’s administmtion. Dashwood had at any 
rate the good sense to perceive his own incom- 
l>etence. “ People,” ho Siiid, “ will point at 
mo in the streets, and say, ‘ There goes the 
woi-st Chancellor of the Exchecpier that ever 
apjjcarcd.’” As a reward for his services he 
was created Baron le Despcncer, and with his 
elevation to the peerage he retired from the 
political world. 

StauhO]>c. iliat. of En<j. ; Jesse, S<ltryn and hw 
Coftfmj)or«r«>8; WaliMjlo's lfemoir« of Uit Reian 
^ of Gtor<jc 111. 

DanBeney, Giles, Loud {d. 1508), was 
raised to the peerage in 148C, in recognition 
of his services during the period of Henry 
Vir.’sexile. Shortly after receiving this proof 
of royal favour, he was made deputy governor of 
Calais, and while acting in that capacity ho 
headed the expedition despatched from Eng- 
land with secret instructions to lend all possible 
assistance to the Emperor ^laximilian. Those 
orders Daubeney executed with marked success, 
and compelled the French to raise the siege 
of Dixmude. By a well-timed atUick on their 
camp, too, he inflicted upon them severe losses, 
slaying over 8,000 men, and capturing a con- 
siderable quantity of military stores. During 
the Cornish revolt Daubeney was a trusted 
leader of the king’s forces. His energetic attack 
on the rebels at Deptford Bridge precipitated 
the general engagement at Blackheath (1497), 
which ended so victoriously for Henrj*. 


David I., K ing of Scotland (<. April 27, 
1124: d. Jlay 24, 1153), youngest son of 
JIalcolm Canmore and Margaret, succeeded 
to the crown of ScotLand on the death of 
his brother, Alexander I. Educated at the 
English court, ow’ing to the marriage 
of his sister JIatilda with Henry I., ho 
bcc-ame thoroughly imbued with the spirit of 
feudalism. On his brother Edgar’s death 
(1107) he returned to Scotland as earl of the 
country south of the Forth and Clyde. David 
had at this time married Slatilda, daughter 
of Walthcof, and in • her right held the 
English ojirldoms of Northampton and Hun- 
tingdon. On the death of his brother Alex- 
ander (1124), he added the territorj’ north of 
the Forth ;uul Clyde to that which he already, 
ruled, and thus \mited the whole of Scotland. 
The i-esult of his early education speedily 
became apparent in his introduction of feudal 
institutions and ideas hitherto unknown in 
his native land. These innovations, hateful 
to most of the northern nobles, led, during 
David's absence in England, to a rebellion, 
headed by Angus, Earl of jHoray, and !Mal- 
colm, natural son of Alexander (1130). The in. 
surgents, lio wo ver, were soon defeated, and their 
leader slain. Four years later a frash insurrec- 
tion was planned, but was defeated by Anglo-. 
Norman aid. In 1136 Darid entered England 
at the he;td of a large armV to support his 
niece Matilda, Empress of Germany, against 
Stephen, her rival claimant for the English 
crown. A peace was, however, concluded 
which lasted until 1138, when David under- 
took another expedition with the mmo object 
in view. He was, however, defeated at the 
famous Battle of the Standard (q.v.).* Shortly 
afterwards, in 1139, another peace was made 
at Durham, through the exertions of the 
Pa|)al legate. In 1141, after tKe capture of 
Stephen at Lincoln, Darid again joined his 
niece, narrowly escaping captuio at Win- 
chester; and in 1149 knighted Henry of 
Anjou at Carlisle. Ho di^ at Carlisle in 
May, 1153. David I. acquired n very con- 
siderable reputation for sanctity. He was 
the founder of several new«abbey8 — notably 
those of HoljTood and l^Ielrosq — and was 
the re-oiganiser at least of several Scotch 
bishoprics. ^ 

Robertson, Scolland under her Earlj/ Fings ; 

Skene, CeUtc Scotland ; Burton, Hist, of Scoltand. 

• 

David II., King of Scotland («<» Jun^ 7, 
1329, d. Feb. 22, 1371), was the son of King 
Robert Bruce. In accordance with t^e terms 
of the Treaty of Northampton, ho w’as mar- 
ried (1328) to the Princess Joanna of England. 
At the time of his father’s death (1329) ho 
was only five years of age, and the kingdom was 
cons^uently governed by regents. In 1332, on 
the invasion of Edward Baliol (a.v.), bo fled 
to^ France, and did not return till 1341. 
While in Erance his hostility to England 
increased, as well as his friendship for th§ 
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land that sheltered him, and ho was led by 
these feelings to cross the border in 1346. In 
Ijdward s absence the northern barons w’ere 
hurriedly called to arms, and defeated the 
invading army at Neville’s Cross. David was 
Jumself jaken prisoner, and was not released 
till 1357. Tliis long sojourn in EugLmd 
.^‘ems to have begotten a love of English ways 
ill the king s mind. An imprudent maiTiage 
aoon gave disgust to his cousin, the High 
Steward of Scotlandj and this disgust was in- 
tensified when he proposed (1363) that Prince 
Lionel of Englmd should be accepted as his 
successor, but the Scotch Eshites uiuinimously 
I'cjected the proposal. The remainder of his 
xeigu was o^upied in disputes with his Par- 
liament, which showed a “surly resoluteness” 
in checking the abuses of the royal prerogi- 
live. Ho died in the year 1371. 

David, Prince of Wales, was the brother 
of Llewel^m, by w’hom he hiid been de- 
prive<l of his iwitrimony. In revenge for this 
injustice David called together several Welsh 
chieftains— among whom Rhys ap Maredudd, 
the scion of the ancient princes of South 
Wales, was the most eminent — to espouse 
his cause. At the same time ho began to 
antnguc with Edward I. (1270). Next year, 
when Llewelyn surrendered to the English 
King, one of the first conditions of the peace 
was the reconciliation of the two brothers. 
-Rut David, although Edward had married 
turn to tbe daughter of the Earl of Ferrers, 
■and granted him extensive territories in 
'\ ales and England, soon found cause of 
l^mplaint against his patron. The two 
xirothors united against the stranger. Darid 
surprised Hawarden Castle, and the marshes 
were kid waste. Aiter Lleweljm’s death, 
he was taken prisoner and tried at Shrews- 
bup’ (Sept. 30, 1283). Earls, barons, judges, 
Knights of the shires, and twenty borough 
members, were all present on this solemn 
occasion; hut the baronage alone can be 
considered as the peers of the culprit. He 
was condemned to death and executed with 
circumstances of special horror as a traitor 
and a murderer. 




l^vis, 1605), one of the famous 

^^orers of Elizabeth’s reign, was bom near 

Dartmouth. He made three voyages in search 

of a north-west passage to the Pacific. In 
the first he coasted round the south of Green- 
land and Bafiin’s Land across the strait that 
now bears his name, and in the third he 
reached the entrance of Hudson’s Strait. In 
1591 ho accompanied Thomas Cavendish (q.v.), 
to the South Sea, continuing his voyage when 
the rest of the expedition had returned. In 
kter yeara his services were employed in 
journeys to the East Indies on bolmlf of the 
newly founded company ; and it was on his 
return from one of these expeditions t^t he 


met with his fate — being killed by Japanese 
pirates off the coast of ilalacca in 1GU5. 

Davis, Makv, or Moll, was a iiatunil 
daughter of the Kar\ of Berkshire, and 
one of Charles II. *s mistresses. She had 
by the king one daughter, Mary Tudor, who 
was married to the Earl of Derweiitwater. 

Davison, William {ri. 1G08), one of 
the diplomatists of Queen Elizabeth’s reign, 
was in 1575 sent to the Ixiw Countries to 
report on the state of afi'aii-s; in 1579 he re- 
visited Holland, and four years kter was 
again employed to counteract Scotch inllucnco 
thei'o. In 158G he became a princiiuil 
Socrotary of State, and was in favour of the 
execution of Mary Queen of Scots ; it is well 
known how ho was made the scajicgoat of the 
other ministers for his excess of zeal in des- 
paUhing the warrant for the execution (1587), 
after he had procured Elizabeth’s signature to 
it. It will always remain a moot jHiint how far 
the queen was really ignorant of the nature 
of the paper she liad signed, and of its des- 
patch but it is probable that she found it 
convenient to act as she did towards Davison 
in order to clear herself as far as possible of 
the charge of having desired Murj-’s death; 
whilst Davison’s repeated declarations that the 
queen hereelf had ordered the warrant to be 
sent off did not tend to pacify her resentment. 
The unfortunate secretarj' was brought to 
trial, leb., 1587, heavily fined and imprisoned, 
and in spite of the a'ttempts of Essex and 
Burleigh to procuie his pardon, was never 
restored to favour. ^ 

Day, Geouoe, Bishop of Chichester (i. 
1501, d. 1556), was educated at Cambridge, 
and became Provost of King’s College, 1538. 
Under Edward VI. he was a strenuous op- 
ponent of the religious changes, and for this 
offence was committed to the Fleet (1550), 
and soon after deprived of his bishopric, which 
he hud held since 1543. Under Mary he was 
released, and appointed, with Gardiner, 
Bonner, and Tunstall, members of a com- 
mission to purify the episcopal bench (1563). 

Deane, Henuy (d. 1503), was Prior of 
Lanthony, in Monmouthshire, and entering 
Henry VII.’s service, was employed in 
Mveral public oflices. When Sir Edward 
Poynings was appointed Lord-Deputy of 
Ireknd, Deane was appointed Chancellor of 
Ireland (1495), and aid valuable service in 
aiding Poynings’ work of restoring order and 
regular government in that country. At 
the time of his Irish Chancellorship, Deane 
was Bishop-elect of Bangor, and in 1501, on 
the death of Morton, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, was appointed to succeed him as Pri- 
nmt© of all Engknd. Whilst Archbishop of 
Canterbury, Henry Deane was in some degree 
a patron of Wolsoy, whom ho made his 
domestic chapkin. He died February 16, 1603, 
Hook, Lives of (/w ilrc?i&uhoj>s. 
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BeanCi Kichako {b. 1610, d. 1653), son of 
Edward D&me, of Temple Guyting, (ilouccs- 
tershire, entered the rurliaineiitary army at 
the beginning of the Great Kebellion, served in 
the artillery under Essex, until taken prisoner 
in the unfortunate Cornish campaign of 1044. 
In the “ New Model ” (q.v.) he was Comptroller 
of the Ordnance, and in 1648 had risen to the 
rink of adjutant-geneml. He commanded 
the right wing of Cromwcirs anny at Preston, 
was present also at Worcester, and took part 
in the subjugation of the Highlands. He was 
deep in the confidence of Cromwell, sided 
with the army against the Parliament, and 
with the Ind(“pendent.s against the Presby- 
terians, took his scat in the court which tried 
the king, and helped to secure the adhesion 
of the fleet to the Protectorate. In 1649 ho 
had been aiipointod one of the three generals 
at sea, in which capacity ho commanded in 
the Dutch War, and was killed in the battle 
off the North Foreland, June 2, 1053. He 
Bcems to have deserved the charictor Essex 
gives of liim in 1644 : “an honest, judicious, 
and stout man.” 

Debt, Leoisi-ation conxeunixo. Among 
the Teutonic tribes it docs not seem that a 
contract was concluded by any set form of 
words or by wxiting, as was the custom 
among the Homans : earnest money was paid, 
or the barg.iin concluded by the delivery of a 
straw or some similar token. But in questionsof 
s:ilo it was necessary to have witnesses to the 
tnmsiction, and in early English law. a vary- 
ing number of upright men were assigned to 
each hundred and burh, for the purpose of 
te.stifying every such negotiation. So a 
statute of Ethclrcd I. runs : “ Let no man either 
buy or exchange unless he have burh and wit- 
ness ; ” while Edgar’s law requires thirty- 
three witnesses for the birger burhs, but only 
twelve for the hundreds and smaller towns. 
No one in Anglo-Saxon times was allowed to 
take the law into his own hands and right 
himself before bringing his cbiiin befoix 
the proper court, and demanding justice four 
times. Wc may suppose similar methods of 
procedure in matters of debt to have con- 
tinued in the local courts, subject to more 
or less change, during the reigns of the Nor- 
man and Early Plantagenet kings : though, 
as Dr. Stubbs has remarked, alterations are 
slowest in the routine business of tho petty 
courts. There are still extant several writs 
for debt issued by Henry I., several being 
addressed to tho defendant. Two reigns 
later the writs for debt found in Glanvil are 
addressed to the sheriff, who is to refer the 
case, if necessary, to the king at West- 
minster. Debt was just commencing to be a 
question for tho king’s court. In GlanviPs 
time tho method of deciding questions of debt 
was unsettled, both compurgation and the 
duel being allowed. Later on, compurgation 
won (he day. AVith the reign of Edward 1. 


we find a statute upon the question, for- 
bidding anyone to be distrained for debts 
not duo (3 Ed. I.). By an Act passed in the 
21st year of James I., a term of six years 
is set, within which alone the recovery of 
debts is legal ; while another Act under tho 
same king forbids a tradesman’s books to be 
given in evidence for a debt unless the action 
be brought within a year. An Act of George 
II. allowed the debt of the plaintiff to be set 
off against the debt of the defendant. In Nor- 
man times there w’as considerable difficulty in. 
making lands liable for the debts of a man. 
after his decease ; and even in the debtor’s 
lifetime there must have been a similar dif- 
ficulty, till Edward I., in the Hceond Statute of 
lyestmiuster, empowei*cd a creditor who had. 
obtained a judgment in his favour to take a 
moiety of the debtor’s lands, and satisfy him- 
self so far as he could. Imprisonment for 
debt was finally abolished by 32 & 33 A’^ict,^ 
c. 62 (1869), and punishments were provided 
for fraudulent debtors. 

Efsaijs in .4n9lo-S(U'on Late ; Syelow, Hi«U>ry of 
Procedure ; CunaiDt^ham, Late Dictionary. 

Beccau was the name originally applied 
to the whole peninsula of India south of th& 
A’indhya hills. It was conquerad by tho 
Alohainmedans in tho fourteenth century 
and formed into a kingdom. Long beforo 
the advance of the English into Central India 
it had been broken up among a variety of 
princes and feudatories, and the term Deccan 
came to bo tcclmically confined to the domi- 
nions of the Nizam (q.v.). 

Becianns, Catcs, was Procurator 6£ 
Britain when Boadiexa rose in rebellion 
against the Homans, and his extortion is said to 
have been one of the chief causes of Iho revolt. 
At the siege of Camulodunum, the Homan 
colonists appealed to Catns for help, os 
Suetonius Paulinus, tho legate, was away 
in Mona, and he accordingly sent 290 soldiers 
to their aid. After the fall of Camulodunufri, 
Catus fled to Gaul, and was succeeded in his 
oflico by Petilius Cerealis. 

Beclaratory Act» The. In 1788 Mr. 
Pitt brought in a bill to explain the purport 
of the India Act of 1784. It declared -that 
there was no .step which could have been 
hiken by the Court of Directors before thp 
passing of that bill touching tho military and 
political concerns of India, and tho collcctioi^ 
management, and application of the revenues, 
which the Board of Control had not a right to 
take by the provisions of that bill : that, in 
fact, the whole powers of government had 
been transferred to the crown. [East Indu 
Company.] 

Beclaration, The Royal (Not; 
1660). AVhen Charles II. was restore, the 
Irish Royalists naturally hoped fdi* tho resto- 
ration of their lands; but though, strictly 
speaking, their hopes were justifiable, it was 
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practically inexpedient, if not imjwssiblc, for 
Cliailes to entirely upset existing arrange- 
ments. After a commission had sat, and the 
conliicting claims of the Irish Jtnd the Puritsins 
had been argued before it, a document ciillod 

The Uoyal Declaration ” was issued. This 
excepted from all indemnity two classes : 
those concerned in the Ulster SIass;icre, 
nnd those concerned in regicide. ProtcsUint 
loyalists and certain hivoured pei-sons, like 
Claniicaixle and Mountg:irrot, were to be re- 
instated in their possessions at once ; innocent 
Papists were also to be i-cstorcd, but the 
adventurers and soldiers wero to be left un- 
disturbed or compensated. Those who had 
accepted lands in Connaught were, however, 
to abide by their bai^iins; but those who 
had not done so were to have their cases 
considered in due time. This declaration 
formed the basis of the Act of Settlement and 
Explanation (q.v.). 

Froude, Etuj. in /r«land; Lecky, o/£n«i. : 

Carte, 

De Donis Conditionalibas (1285) is 

the title by which the tii-st article of the 
Statute of Weatunnster is generally 
known. ^ This law is extremely important, 
as bearing on the relations betwc*en lord and 
vaSvSJil, Up to this time land granted to a 
man and hie heirs became, on failure of 
heii-s, the absolute property of the grantee, 
who could alienate It as ho pleased. It wjis 
now enacted that Lind could never bo 
alienated, but that on failure of heirs it must 
revert to the original grantor. Thus per- 
petual entail was established, and the i)Ower of 
the king considerably increased by great fiefs 
constantly tilling into his hands through such 
iailure. 

Stubbs, Const. Hist. 

Dee, The Biiidgb op (1639), w’as in 1639 
held by the Cavalier party in Aboixleen against 
the Covenanting forces under Montrose. The 
^Cavaliers had hurriedly run up defences of 
turf and stone to protect the ci'ookcd and 
nawow tiassage of tho seven-arched bridge, 
and held out against tho enemy *8 cannon for 
u whole day. Next day lilontroso, by a 
feigned attempt to cross tho xiver at a neigh- 
bouring ford, drew off a great part of tho 
Cavalier forces, and with his ramaining troops 
forced the bndgo, despite tho opposition of tho 
fifty Cavaliers still left to defend it. 

DeegfTHE Battle OP (Nov. 13, 1804), was 
fought bedween tho English, commanded by 
General Fraser, and the army of Holkar, 
consisting of fourteen battalions of infantry, 
a largo body of horse, and 160 guns. The 
.Lnghsh did not exceed 6,000, hut amon'>- 
them were the gallant 76th Highlanders, who 
^re the brunt of the battle. The enemy were 
eompletely routed, and left eighty-seven 
pieces of cannon on the field. But the victory 
was purchased by tho death of tho general, 
and a loss of 643 killed and wounded. Tho 


command d-jvolvcd on Colonel Morison, who 
had the satisfaction of recovering fourteen of 
the guns he had lost in his i-etrcat. During 
the engagement a destructive fire was oj)i iii a 
on the British from the fort of Doeg, whieli 
belonged to the Uajah of Bhurtpoio. .V 
batteiing-train was ordered up from Agin, 
and the fortress captured Nov. 23. 

Wellesley, Mill, llift. of India. 

Deeiing, Fathek (rf. 1.534), was a monk of 
Henry Vlir.'s reign, who was executed .May .5, 
1534, for tho active part lie took in the pio- 
motion of the conspiracy set on foot under 
the auspices of the so-cuUed “Holy Maid of 
Kent.” 

De Facto King, Statute op ( 1495 ), 
was passed in the eleventh year of Henry VII., 
and wiis probably due to the insecurity which 
most people, in those times of constant civil 
war and i-ebellion, must have felt, no matter 
to what side they adhered. By tliis Act it is 
pi-ovided that all people are bound by their 
allegiance to serve the king for tho time being, 
and that no person attending upon the king- 
of tho Lind for the time being shall l>c con- 
victed of high treason, or by Act of rarliament 
or other process of Liw suffer any forfeiture 
or imprisonment. This statute was the sub- 
ject of much discussion at the trial of the 
regicides at the Uestoration, and after the 
Revolution of 1688. 

Defender of the Faith (Fidei De- 
fensor). A title first confcn*ed on Henry 
\1II. by Pope I/co X., in 1521. Even so 
early as June, 1518, when Luther’s doctrines 
were only just beginning to make a stir in 
Europe, we find allusions to Henry’s book of 
controversy against the Reformer ; but it was 
not till more than three years later, when tho 
king’s zeal had received a fresh impulse from 
the publication of De Captivitate Bnltylouica, 
w'ith its fierce attack upon the seven sacra- 
ments of tho Romish Church, that tho royal 
author put the finishing touches to his work. 
Clerk, tho English ambassador at Rome, 
received instructions to present the book to 
the Pope, who read with avidity the opening 
pages, expressing his pleasure at almost every ' 
lino by a nod or word of approtal. The 
king said the Pope had passed tho clerks in 
their own fields. Several copies were, at Leo’s 
request, placed in tho hands of some of 
the principal cardinals ; and a litUi^later Leo 
received tho ambassador in a eonsistorj' of 
twenty bishops, approved tho book, and next 
day conferred on its author tho title “ Fidei De- 
fensor” (Oct. 11,1521). This title, according 
to Lingard, was intended as a compensation for ’ 
the- title “ Rex Christiunissimus,” which Julius 
II. had declarod to bo forfeited by the King of ’ 
France, and had conferred upon tho King of • 
England, but which Leo could never be 
brought to • recognise. Henry’s defence ofi 
the seven sacraments, Aam'Ho Septein Sacra- 
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inentorum was j)ublishc(l at London in July, 
lo21, and rapidly passed through many 
editions: it was tninslated into Ciorman in 
lo23, and into English a few yi-ars latoT. 
Luther published a fierce reply within a year, 
and affecteii to eonsidor the work so con- 
temptible a treatise tluit it must have been 
written by a “ parcel of empty-headed sophists.” 
who abused the king's name V*y jiretixing it 
to a work “ stuffed full of their own lies and 
virulence.” 

LinijnrJ, lfi.«h 0/ Enj. 

Defenders, Thk. wore a party in Ireland 
that owed their origin to a faction fight 
between Catholics and Protestants on July 4, 
17H4. The Protestints were called Peep o’ 
Day Boys (q.v.), as they visited the dwellings 
of the Catholic Defenders early in the morn- 
ing and took away their arms. The great 
faction fight of these two parties was the battle 
of Diamond (q-v.). In 1793 they rose in gre;it 
numbers, nominally to prevent the enrolment 
of the militia, and. although pacified in Sept., 

1 795, wore soon in activity again. The name 
disSappe^irs from history after 1798. The causes 
of their existence were to a large extent 
agrarian. 

Defoe, T)amel {b. 1731),wasthcson 

of a London butcher, named Foe — the former 
himself adopted the French prefix. He was 
educated in the doctrines of Dissent and 
Whiggism. As an opponent of the designs of 
James II., ho fought in the rebellion of the 
Duke of Monmouth, and wius fortunate enough 
to cscjipe. Shortly afterwaixls he publishcKi 
a iiainphlet, warning the Dissenters against 
the designs of the king. After the Revo- 
lution, ho engaged largely in tnide, and 
was appointed secretary to the commission 
for managing the duties on glass. In IG97 his 
JS$say on Projects appeared, lie also published 
a treatise on Occju^ional Confonnity, and 
another in favour of a standing aimy, “ with 
the consent of Parliament;” one against the 
impending French war, and one On the Original 
Power of the Collective Bodg of the People of 
England. In 1701 his True-born Englishman 
appeared, a satire with the object of reproach- 
ing those who ubuscnl William as a foreignei'. 
The same year he drew up the Legion 
Memorial, an expression of public opinion 
in favour of William's European designs, 
and elicited by the treatment that the pre- 
senters of the Kentish petition received from 
the Commons. In 1702 he published his 
famous pamphlet. The Shortest Wag with 
Dissenters, an ironical performance, w'ritton 
in High Church language, which deceived 
even the Dissenters themselves. The High 
Church parly brought the work before the 
notice of the House, and it was condemned 
to be burnt by the common hangman. Defoe 
surrendered himself to justice, and was fined, 
put in the pillory, and imprisoned. Prom 
Newgate he issued the Review, a periodical 


piipcr, that was the iiredecessor of the moro 
famous Spectator of Steele. In 1704 ho was 
relc.'iscd by the exertions of Harley, who 
sought to win him over to the Tory side. 
Jloncy was sent him by the queen to pay 
his fine. In 1706 he publi.died a satire on 
the High Churchmen. Ho was sent to Scot- 
land to assist the Commission for the Union; 
and his commercial knowledge proved of use 
to the English government, while ho at the 
Siiine time aided them with his pen. His 
history of the Union was published in 1709. 
A satirical piece, entitled A Seasonable Canliony 
against the Fretender, which he vindicated 
in the Rev'uw, caused his second imprisonment 
in Newgate (1711); ngiiin Harley procured 
his freedom. On the accession of George, he 
was treated with neglect, and exposed to 
atUicks from the Whigs on account of his 
frieiuLhip with Harley. He therefore pub- 
lished An Appeal to Honour and Justice, though 

be to mg Worst Enemies, as a vindication of 
his jHtlitieal carc*cr. After this he ceased to 
write openly on political subjects, though it 
is probable that he was largely engagt^ in 
surreptitious political journalism. In 1719 ho 
produced the immortil Robinson Crusoe, and 
subsc-quently a large number of otherromanccs. 

Defoe's Life and H’ork«, ed. by W. Lee (1869); 

W. Wilson, LiYc of Defoe (1®0) ; Prof. W. Miuto, 

I;./oc (1879) ; Wrigbt, Life (1894). [S. J. L.} 

De Grey, Eakl {b. 1781, d. 1859), was tha 
eldest son of Thomas Robinson, second Lord 
Grantham. On his father’s death, he entered 
the House of Loixls as Lord Grantham, 1786,. 
and, on the death of his maternal aunt, the 
('ountess dc Grey, succeeded to the earldom. 
In 1834 — 5 he held the office of First Lord ofi 
the Admiralty under Sir R. Peel. ^Vhen Sir 
Roliert Peel again took office, in 1841, Earl de 
Grey was appointed Lord-Lieutenant of Ire- 
land. He discharged the functions of hie 
office with much credit up to June, 1844, 
when he retired, to the great regret of the 
people of Dublin. 

De Hseretico Gombiirendo was the 

title of a statute enacted in 1401 against 
the Lollaixls. It was granted by the king, 
with the assent of the Lords, on the petition 
of the clerg)', a petition couched in similar 
terms being presented at the same time by 
the Commons. By this statute a heretic con- 
victed before a spiritual court, and refusing to 
recant, was to bo handed over to the civil 
power to be burned. Archbishop Arundel 
was the prime mover in the matter, and 
Honr}' was probably not unwilling to crush 
the Ix)llards, who were more or less closely 
connected with the party of Richard II. 

Deirft 'was the name given to the ancient; 
Anglian kingdom stretching from the Tees or 
the T^me to the Humber, and extending inland 
to the borders of the British realm of Strath- 
clyde. Like Kent and some other districts of 
Britain, it seems to have retained a British 
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name, both for the land and its inhabitants, 
long after it had been conquered by the 
Teutonic tribes : for the words l)eim and Deiri 
appcjirto be both related to the old Welsh 
In all probability, both Deira and its northern 
neighlwur, Beraicia, were, like Mercia, origin- 
ally colonised by several tribes, each under its 
own leader. Lfiter we read in the Auylo-Saxon 
Chronicle that Idj» established the kingdom of 
Korthumbria in 547— a phiase which may 
fairly enough be interpreted ns implying that 
he united into one all the petty settlements 
existing in his time. Ida’s kingdom, however, 
may very well have been only co-cxtensive 
with the later Bemicia, for we are told that 
in 560 Ella Ciime to the throne, and he seems 
to have added the district from the Tees to 
the Humber to his realm. On his death (588), 
Ethelfrith of Bernicia diovc out Ella’s young 
son, Edwin, and usui-ped Deira. Edwin, 
meanwhile, had taken refuge with Kcdwald, 
King of the East Angle's, and the two together 
met, and overthrew Ethelfrith in 617. Edwin 
now seems to have once more united Deira and 
Bernicia; but as if to show how very imper- 
fectly even the southern p.'irt of his realm was 
knit together, we read of his having to subdue 
thesmall British kingdomsof Loidis ( Leeds) and 
Elmct, both Ijing within the bounds of his 
native countrj-, Deira. The two kingdoms 
were once more divided, only, howex’cr, to be 
permanently re-united under Oswy, the son of 
Ethelfrith (642 — 670). From this time the 
separate kingdoms of Deira and Bcmicia may 
■be considered as merged in that of North- 
nmbria. But, though no longer independent 
kingdoms, both Deira and Bcmicia reappear 
as 8ei)arate earldoms under the great West 
baxon kings, and Deim at least was regularly 

g irtitioned among the Danes in 876. Under 
thelred the two pit>vmc*e8 appear to have been 
often disjoinc'd, but were once more united by 
Ethelred towards the beginning of the eleventh 
centm-y (1006). Canute continued this ar- 
rangement ; but there was probably a subject- 
earl for the Danes of Deira. Before the 
accession of Edward the Confessor, Siward 
was Earl of Deira alone till, by the murder of 
Eardwulf, he once more united Bcmicia to its 
Bouthem neighbour. On Siward’s death all 
Northumbria was given to Tostig (1055) ; but 
on his banishment, in 1065, the old division 
appeared once more, when Morkere ruled 
in Deira, and Oswulf in Bemicia. With the 
Conquest we may look upon the old name of 
Deira as being politically extinct. Nominally, 
the two earldoms of the North lingered on for 
a few years under Morkere and Gospatric, but 
finally disappear in the time of the great hany- 
ingof 1069. Thisstrongactof policj'orcnielty 
j^y have done much to obliterate the ^stinc- 
tion between the two provinces — whether this 
distinction arose from purely political con- 
siderations, from a difference of race between 
the Anglian settlers of Deira and the possibly 
Jutish settlers of Bcmicia, or was in later 


years mainly due to the large infu.'-ion of 
Danish blo()d that was fnuu 975 undoubt«-dly 
present in the more southern district. [Noimi- 
VMBIU.A.] [T. A. A.] 

De la lUEare, SiuPETEn{^. 137G), one of 
the knights of the shire of Hereford in tlu- 
Good Parluiment (1376),of which he was cliosc-n 
Speaker. In this cjjpacity he laid the opinion 
of the Parliament before John of Gaunt and 
the Council, and though the duke adjourned 
the House, continued the atbick on the offend- 
ing parties next day. When the Pailiamont 
dispei-sed, De la Mare was imprisoned by 
Liiincastei’s order, and was not relcitsed till 
Richard II.’s accession, although a strong 
minority in the Parliament of Jiinuary, 1377, 
demanded his liberation. 

Delaware, Henuy Boom, Loitn (5. 165] , 
d. 1694), sat as member for Che.«ter in the 
reign of Jamc*s II. lie was accused of biking 
p.irt in Monmouth’s rebellion, and tricKi in 
the Lord High Steward's Court. Although 
Jeffrey, whom Delaware liad foimerly called 
a “ drunken jack-pudding,” employed all his 
brutality agjunst him, Dekware was acquitted. 
The verdict w’as most popuhir. Un the arrival 
of the Prince of Orange in Enghind, Delaware 
rose for him at the hosid of his tenants in 
Cheshire, and marchc*d to Manchester. He was 
one of the messengers sent by the House of 
Lords to James, requesting him to retire to- 
Ham on the Thames. He was jjlaced on the 
Treasury Bench and made Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. He soon quandled with his 
colleagues, Mordaunt and Godolphin, and 
attempted to drive Halifax from office. On 
the apiwintment of Caennarthen as chief 
minister, he retired from office, and was 
created Earl of Wairington (1690). Large 
grants of lands belonging to Jesuits were 
made to liim, and a large sum paid him for 
expenses incuned at the time of the Revolu- 
tion. Nevertheless, he complained bitterly of 
the injustice of his treatment. He is supi>osed 
to have written a bitter pamphlet when Tory- 
lord-lieutenants were substituted for Whigs. 
He protested against the rejection of the Place- 
Bill of 1692. “He was,” says Macauhiy, “a 
zealous Whig . . . gloomy and acrimonious.” 

Delaware, State op. [Colonies, Ameki- 

CAN.] 

Deleon, The Battle op (574), was fought 
between the Scots under Ck>nRll, and the Piets,, 
who were victorious, killing Conail’s sonDun- 
can. Delgon is in Kintjie. 

Ckrotucle of tlte Picte end Scots. 

Delhi was formerly the capital of the 
Mogul empire, and was definitely annexed by 
the English, Dec. 4, 1803. 

Delhi, The Battle of (Sept II, 1803). 
General Ijake (q.v.), with a British force 
4,500 strong, discovered Bourquin, Semdiah’s 
general, encamped in a foitificd position 
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before Pclhi. TliC Muhitittiis uinoimted to 
19,000 men, and were drawn up >sith their 
rear resting? on the Jumna, and a formicL'iblo 
ti-ain of artillery in front. So situated, the 
position of the enemy appeared impregnable ; 
and I>.‘ike ordered his cavaliy, who were 
advancing in front, to execute a feigned 
retreat. The enemy, deceived, left their posi- 
tion. and rushed forward yelling. The British 
infantry, led by the 7Cth llighbindoi-s and by 
Lake in person, advanced steadily amid 
showers of grape, and after firing one I'ound, 
charged with the bayonet. The shock was 
irresistible; the nmks of the enemy broke and 
fle<l down to the ri ;er, in which the greater 
number perished. The British loss was only 
about 40(h of which one-third was from the 
ranks of the Highlanders. 

Wellesley, Despatches ; Mill, of India. 

Delhi, S 1 P. 0 E OP (1804). After Colonel 
lifonson’s unfortunate expedition into Ilolkar’s 
territorv had been forced Iwiek upon Agra, 
Jeswtint Hao made a sudden incursion to the 
very gate.s of Delhi (Oct, 7). This city was 
?‘ome ten miles in eircumfereneo, defended 
only bv dilapidated walls and rtuned rampart.s, 
and tilled with a mixed population, not yet 
accustomed to British rule. The garrison 
was so small as not to admit of reliefs, and 
piovisions and sweetmeats were therefore 
eorved out to them on the ramparts, but 
the British Ilesident, Colonel Ochterlony, 
animated by the spirit of Clive, and nobly 
seconded by the commandant. Colonel Brown, 
defended the place for nine days against 
20,009 Mahrattas and 100 guns, till at length 
llolkar, despairing of success, drew off his 
army. 

Wellesley, Df5j)afchf.<; Mill, of India; 

Grout Duff, Mnlo aKao. 

Delhi, SiEOR OF (1857). On ifay 11, 1857, 
the mutinoering Sepoy regiments fiom Meerut 
appeared heforo Delhi, and, despite the efforts 
of Brigadier Graves and Lieutenant Wil- 
loughby, the town fell into the hands of the 
rebels on that day. All the Emopeans who 
could do so fled precHpitately, and the city of 
the Great Jlogul soon Ijccame the centre of 
the revolt. It became necessary to re-capturo 
80 important a jwst, and on the 8th of June, 
Sir Henry Barnard, after defeating an advance 
division of the enemy, occupied the Ridge, a 
rising giound some two miles from the city. 
Delhi was defended by a series of Imstions 
sixteen feet high, connected by long curtains, 
with here and there n martello tower. Bas- 
tions and cui-tains were alike of solid masonry, 
twelve feet thick, and the whole was further 
strengthened by a wide and deep ditch. The 
besieging army consisted of English troops, 
Sikhs, Afghans, and Ghoorkas, whilst the 
rebeds were 30,000 strong, with ample provi- 
Hions and ammunition. It was not till June 
23 that operations really began with a sally 
from the city, which was beaten back, after 
a day’s hard fighting. During August and 


September the English quickened their pre- 
parations for the attack. Brigjidicr Nicholson 
annved at the camp with the requisite siege- 
train, and the heiivy artillery came soon 
nft»*r. On Sept. 8 four batteries opened fii*o 
on the city, and by the 13th a breach was 
made. The next morning saw the final 
as.sault. Three columns were led to the wallsj 
wliile a fourth was held in reserve. For six 
days the fighting continued in tho streets, 
and no quarter was extended to men with 
weapons in their hands. At List, on Sept. 20, 
the gates of the palace were forced ; but Baha- 
dur Shah had in the meanwhile escaped to the 
tomb of Homayun, outside the city. Hero ho 
was captured by Captain Hodson, and his two 
sons shot as they were re-entering tho city. 
This was the turning-point of the revolution, 
which could no longer threaten any consider- 
able danger, when its nominal head, the Great 
Mogul king, was a prisoner in the hands of 
the English. 

Mallesoo, Indian Hutiny ; Kaye, Sepoy If'ar. 

De Doljne, ,JEAN Louis (i. 1740, d. 1806), 
was bom at Geneva, where he studied for tho 
bar, and practised as an advocate till forced 
to Iwivo the to^Ti, from the offence ho gave to 
the authorities by the publication of his 
£xaincH des ifoin points de droit. Ho took 
refuge, in England, and while resident in this 
country, made a careful investigjition into our 
government and biws, the results of which 
he first published in French at Amsterdam, in 
1771, in his work on The Constitution of England. 
This was almostut once translated into English, 
and was for many years a standard work on 
the subject with which it deals. De Lolmo 
had xetumed. to Switzerland many years 
before his death, which occurred in 1806. 

Delvin, Lord, was an Irish nobleman 
concoracd in tho rebellion of Tyrone and 
TjTconnel (1605). Ho was imprisoned in 
Dublin, but succeeded in making his escape. 
jVftorwnrds he was pardoned by James I., and 
created Earl of Westmeath. 

Demesne Lauds w’ere tho estates which 
belonged to the crown, and in early days were 
one of the main sources of the royal revenue. 
When these had been held by the crown 
since tho time, of Edward tho Confessor, they 
w’ent by the name of manors of ancient 
demesne ; and each of these manors of ancient 
demesne was reckoned as a hundred in itself, 
and, like the hundred, subject to tho shire- 
court. In the times of Stephen largo grants 
of the royal property were made for the sake 
of purchasing adherents to either party ; tho 
resumption of these grants was one of tho 
first reforms brought about by Henry II. A 
simibir course of conduct had been pursued 
by William Marshall in the early days of 
Henry III., and again by Hubert de Burgh. 
In later years it became a custom for tho 
kings to impoverish themselves by these im- 
prudent grants, and then appeal to tho Estates 
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for support. It is to this abuse that the oft- 
repeated cry of reform pointed — that the king 
should “liveofhisown.” In ISlOtheOrcbiiners 
forbade the king to make these gifts without 
their consent. A similar spirit was shown by 
the Parliaments of 1404, 1450, and other 
years. In the latter half of the fifteenth 
century the crown had grown so poor that 
Fortescue, in his De Laudibm Legum Anglia, 
suggests a general resumption of the royal 
possessions, which he says at one time 
extended over a fifth part of the kingdom; 
and ho suggests that for the future the 
king should only grant estates for life. 
Several towns {t'.g., Northampton) were 
in royal demesne, and all perhaps to be 
<on.sidered as so being unless they had a 
special lord. The king was considered to 
have a peculiar claim u 2 >on both manors and 
burghs held in demesne — tallage ; and this 
right Edwani I. continued to exact even after 
the “ Ck)nfirmatio Carbivum.” This cxamiile 
was followed both by Edward II. and Edward 
III., though not without resistance ; but from 
the latter reign we may regard the imposition 
^ extinct. 

Stubbs^ Const, Hist.; Halbun, Slid. Ages aud 
Coast. Hwt. ; Digby, Hist, of Laa of Heal Pro- 
perty. 

Demetse, The, were an ancient tribe in- 
habiting the south-west comer of Wales. 
According to 3Ir. Rh^s, they^ consisted of 
Goidels, or the earlier Celtic immigrants, 
largely mixed with the remnants of the 
earlier pre-Celtic occupants of our island. 

Denbigh, Basil Feildinc, 2nd Eaiil ( d . 
16' 5), son of William Feilding, and Mary, 
a'.bter of the Duke of Buckingham, was 
ambassador in Italy from 1634 to 1638. 
"NMien the Civil War began, he took the side 
of the Parliament, in ©iiposition to his father 
and family, and commanded a regiment at 
EdgehilL In J une, 1643, he was appointed com- 
mander-in-chief in the associated counties of 
Warwick, WorcesUir, Stafford, and Shropshire, 
and exercised his trust with zeal and vigour 
till the passing of the Self-denying Ordinance. 
He reprewnted the Parliament at the Treaty 
of Uxbridge and in other negotiations. 
Though ho refused to take part in the king’s 
trial,, declaring that he would “rather be 
tom, in pieces than have any share in. so 
infamous a business,” he became a member of 
the first two Councils of State of the Common- 
wealth. A zealous Pre8b>'terian, he assisted 
his party in bringing about the Restoration, 
and excited his influence on the side of mode- 
ration after that event. 

Deniiian,THOMAs,LoBD(5.i779,d. 1854), 
was the son. of' Thomas Denman, a Ixindon 
physician. After completing his education 
at Cambridge, he was called to the bar in 
1806. Distinguishing himself by the conduct 
of many cases, such as the defence of Lord 
Cochrane, he was returned to Parliament for 
■Wareham in 1818, and later for Nottingham 


— a town which he continued to r« pres‘-nt till 
ho was made Chief Justice, in 18:32. Hut his 
grcjitest success was obtained wlien, in 
comiKiny with Lord Brougham, he wjis 
selected to defend Queen Caroline in 1820, 
though before this lie Icid gained grciit rejiu- 
tation for his exertions on bt*half of tlio 
Luddites (q.v.), and for the repeal of the Six 
Acts. In 1834 he was apjKiinted Lord Chief 
Ju-stice, an office which he discharged with a 
conscientious love for truth, even if, as was 
said, with something of the spirit of an advo- 
cate. Amongst his many titles to renown 
must bo emuniemted his passion for liberty, 
his exertions against the slave trade, and his 
ardour for the amelioration of the criminal 

lilWS. 

Arnold’s Lift . 

Denmark, Rklations with. The consoli- 
diition of the Danish state by “ Gonn the 
Old,” in the ninth centmy, had a twofold 
effect on- English histoiy’. Firstly, it sent 
the fiercer juris and chiefs to find new 
homes of liberty beyond the sea ; secondly, it 
established in the old home of the new con- 
querors of England a state adequate to cope 
with the West iSaxon monarchy itself. The 
dealings of England with the Wi’king invaders 
are summarised in another article [Danes in 
England], but with the conquest of all Eng- 
land, by Swegen (Sveud) and Canute (Knud), a 
political reliition of the most intimate cha- 
racter between the two nations resulted, for 
England, in important consequences — for 
Denmark in little less than the introduction 
of civilisation from English sources. Vic- 
torious Denmark was in danger of becoming 
dependent on conquered England, when the 
death of Harthacanute, in 1042, severed the 
two countries. Despite the internal confusions 
which resulted from the decay of tho old 
Danish djuasty, the successors of Canute did 
not at once ^vo up all hopes of re-conquering 
his great prize. Among their many abortive 
attem 2 )ts may bo specially mentioned those of 
Saint Canute (1080 — 1086), who, both before 
and after his accession to the Danish throne, 
strove earnestly to achieve this object, But 
it is in commercial rather than in political 
dealings that the relations between Denmark 
and England were now kept up. In tho 
twelfth and thiiiecnth centuries the Scandir 
narian, states were economically bound to 
England by ties as close as those which 
kept Englapd. in dependence 5n tho Nether- 
lands. ' 

The rise of the Hanseatic League drove the 
English away from tho monopoly of the 
Danish trade ; but when the Scandinarian 
kingdoms sought a protector from tho over- 
bearing Hansa, it was to England that they 
turned. ^ In 1490 Henry VII. concluded a 
commercial treaty with King Hans, by which 
the English, in return for paying the Sound 
dues, were allowed to have great privileges 
for their merchants, including the' right of 
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appointing con'^uls jurisdiction over 

offenders of iluir own nationalitv. Chris- 
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tian II. sougld in England assistance against 
the revoltcfl Swedes, hut his close relative, 
Christian III., dr'rnanded all the trading 
right.s of the English as the price of their 
alliance. The genenil frieniishij) hetwceii 
Sweden anti Fninoe led Denmark to an 
English alliance. James I. married a Danish 
wife, and siiy»jK)i-ted Christian IV. in his 
attack on the Eiiipire in 1625. Dut the e.stah- 
lishment of friendly relations hetween Eng- 
land and France may probably have led to a 
certain amount of hostility between England 
and Denmark dunng the seventeenth century’. 
In 1052 Frederick III. powerfully assisted 
the Dutch in their struggle ag:iiust the Long 
rarliament and Cromwell, lint the changed 
relations of England and Holland, a now 
intimaev with the great Elector, on the whole 
a friend of England, produced another turn 
in Danish j)olitics. The hostility which 
Charles XII. of Sweden showed to England 
at the end of his reign only rcstilted in Eng- 
land. Hanover, and Denmark uniting to divide 
a gieat part of the CJerman territories of 
Sw<“d<‘n. The close connection of Denmark 
with Kussm wa.s, b<‘fore the days of the younger 
I’itt, a new guarantee of English friendship, 
which not oven the divorce of the English 
princess Matilda from Christian VII. and the 
short-lived Frendi policy of Stniensoc could 
affect. In 1780, and agjiin in 1801, Denmark 
joined the League of the Neutrals against Eng- 
ianil : but in the former case peace was main- 
tinned, while in the latter the bombardment of 
Cc)penhagcn by Darker and the death of Daul 
of hussia ended the dispute. In 1807 England, 
fearful lest Naj)oleon should use the Danish 
navy ag.unst England, sent an expedition to 
(’oj)enhagcn, which effe<'ted its object by 
seizing the Danish fleet at the expense of our 
friendly relations with Denmark. When peace 
w’as made in 1815, England retained of her 
Danish ooncpiests Heligoland. During the 
nineteenth century the Schleswig-Holstein 
question was at the root of most of the 
dcjilings between England and Denmark. 
The Treaty of London, wliich settled the 
Danish succession, was largely the result of 
English intervention. The war against Ger- 
many in 1804 wa.s rashly entered into by the 
Danes, in the Wlief that England would help 
them to retain their hold over the duchies. 
■They were, however, disappointed, and their 
loss of the much-disputed territories to Pn:ssia 
largely neutralised the good effect which the 
muiriage of the daughter of their new king to 
the Prince of Wales had occasioned. 

Dahlmaon's Ge^hichle run Ddrincmaric is a 
good authority on Danish history to the Befor- 
ination ; Freeman, Non/win t’on</u<st, brings out 
the early dealings; Schanr, rnsbscli* KaadrU- 
jolftik, the trading relations. [T. F. T.] 

Deogaom, The Treaty of (Dec., 1803), 
was concluded between the East India Com- 


pany and the Rajah of Bemr. Its stipulationa 
were tbit Cuttack should be ceded to tho 
English : that the lands west of the Wurdah, 
which had belonged to tho Nizam, should be 
rc.storcd to him ; that the English should 
arbitnite on his differences with the Nizam 
and Peishwa ; and that all Europeans of 
any nation at war with England should be 
excluded from Benir. 

Deorhaxn, The Battle of (577), is tho 
name given to the great victory by which 
Ceawlin of Wessex broke up the territory 
still held by the Welsh into two parts, by 
severing the Britons south of the Bristol 
Channel from those north of that estuary. 
As a consequence of this victory, Bath, 
Gloucester, and Cirencester fell into the hands 
of the West Saxons. Dcorhani has been 
idontitied with Dereham, a village between 
Bath and Chipping Sodburj*. 

Deposition, The Right of. It is verj’ 
difficult in early English history to disen- 
tangle the true instances of a king’s 
solemn dei>osition by the act of his Witnn 
or his people from those where it may 
merely have been the result of a domestic 
intrigue or disorderly rebellion. Of tho 
latter kind Northumbria offers the best 
examples, for out of fifteen kings ruling 
over this realm in the eighth century, only 
two seem to have met with a natural death 
while still in possession of the throne. But 
of these thii-tcen unfortunate kings, onlj' 
three can be claimed as in any way exempli- 
fying Kemble’s fifth canon, “ that the Witan 
had the power to depose the king if his 
govemment was not conducted for the benefit 
of his people.” If we turn to Wessex, the 
question becomes a little clearer. According 
to Henry of Huntingdon, Sigeberht was de- 
prived of his kingly ofliico in 755, after the 
mature deliberation of the nobles and people, 
and with the consent of the whole nation, 
nus reads like the formal act of a Witair, 
conscious of its own rights, and not fearing 
to assert them to the full ; but it is only fair 
to add that one version of the “ Chronicle’* 
makes the statement in a more personal 
manner than that just given, and runs: “In 
this year Cynewulf deprived King Sigeberht 
of his kingdom.” But another text is oven 
more explicit than Henry of Huntingdon in 
ascribing the action to the Witan. More than 
two centuries and a half later it appears that 
the crown of England was duly transferred 
by the English Witan from Ethelred to 
Swend. The same inherent right of apeoplo 
to discard its ruler if he neglects its interests 
may be seen in the action of the Northum- 
brians when they deposed Tostig from his 
earldom — an instance which seems somewhat 
forcibly to bring out the fact that down to 
the verj' latest times some traditions, how- 
ever faint, of their old independence clung to 
the great English kingdoms, long after they 
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had been incorporated with the West Saxon 
monarchy. To sum up the foregoing remarks, 
it seems eWdent that the power of deposition 
was in early English times recognised as 
being quite within the compass of the rights 
of that body which undoubtedly had elected 
the sovereign to the throne ; and it is unne- 
cessary to call in examples of similar pro- 
ceedings from the annals of kindred Teutonic 
races on the Continent. 

The same twofold power of election and 
deposition seems to have been recognised for 
many hundred years after the Conquest. That 
which gave had the right to take away alw. 
But by the time of our next instance of the 
execution of this power, things were wearing 
a somewhat different aspect. The roval 
power had been growing for many centuries ; 
a vague feeling of indefeasible right was 
abroad; the Church lawyers had done much 
to magnify the power and the sacredness of 
the kingly office. Accordingly, when Bishop 
IStratfoixl brought his dcbiiled charges against 
Edward II. before the Parliament of 1327, it 
was considered necessary to secure the king’s 
own consent to his son's election. Again, in 
1399 the same problem had to be faced : for 
even then partisans of Bolingbroke did not 
seem quite sure of the extent of the rights 
of Parliament. ITic question was debated 
whether Kichard II. should be requested to 
resign or be deposed, and it was finally deter- 
mined to make things ^rfectly legal by 
adopting both courses. Richard consented to 
perform his part of this programme, and Par- 
'liamcnt, after hearing the long catalogue of 
charges brought against the king, voted that 
they formed a sufficient ground for his depo- 
sition. In these two last instances of deposi- 
tion we seem to see signs that Parliament 
hesiteteil as to the extent of its powers, and 
^uired the king’s resignation before ventur- 
ing to assert its own authority. The case of 
Charles I. is so exceptional that it hardly 
comes under view of this article. But by the 
time of the Revolution of 1688, the doctrine 
of the king’s dirine right had been formu- 
lated in definite terms, and whether accepted 
or not, had a strong influence even on the 
minds of Whigs. Unable to muster up 
sufficient courage to state boldly its right of 
deposition, Parliament on this occasion took 
refuge in the theory of abdication, and made 
the long’s act in fleeing from the kingdom 
equivalent to the verbal resignation which 
had been extracted from the unwilling lips of 
Edward II. and Richard II. 

To s^ up, it may be said that the power of 
deposition was in early English times a prac- 
tical, if not a theoretical, right, belonging to 
the Witan and the nation; but after the 
Conquest, men being less and less inclined to 
break in n^n the divinity which to their 
eyes hedged round a king, while still exer- 
cising the old right upon occasion, justifi^ 
it to themselves by requiring a voluntary 


renunciation on the part cf the king liim.« 4 -lf 
of the powers oonfcmd on him at liis conse- 
cration ; and when tliis could not be obUiinod, 
allowed the f.ict of the king's absence to be 
translated into an act of abdic<ation. 

Stubbs, Const. Hist., es]i. vol. i., ch. vi., fortlio 
deiwsUiou of tbe Auftlo-Saxon kings; Lingard, 
IfuJ. of Eng., and Pauli, iiisf. of Eng, for 
Richard II. ; Hallain, Const. HUt., for James II 

[T. A. A.] 

Derby. The chief town of Dcrbvshirc 
was originally known by the name of Xorlh- 
worthig, and owes its modern name of 
Derby, or Deorbv, to the Danes, bv whom it 
was held from 874 to 918, when Ethellleda, 
Alfred's f daughter, rc-cujitured it. Dater 
it was restored to them as one of the five- 
boroughs, but agjiin united to the English 
crown by Edmund. Under Edward the 
Confessor it was a royal borough, William 
the Conqueror eonfened it on William de 
Ferrers, and Henry I., who seems to have 
conferred on the ' town its first charter, 
granted it to the Earls of Chester, In the Civil 
War of the seventeenth century, though at first 
Royalist, it was soon taken by the Parliamen- 
tarians, and remained in their hands till the 
end of the war. In later historj’ it is chiefly 
famous as marking the farthest point reached 
by the Young Pretender in 174o. 

Derby DiUy, The. In 1834 Lord 
Stanley resigned office on the question of 
secularising the surplus of the Irish Church 
revenues, and with Sir James Graham,. 
Lord Ripon, the Duke of Richmond, jind 
some others, formed an intermediate party 
between the Whigs and the Tories, de’- 
clining .'ill connection with either. This, 
unnatural state of isolation deprived the 
countiy for some time of the services of some- 
of its ablest statesmen. The clique was 
derisively known as the “Derby Dilly,” from 
its leader, Lord Stanley, the heir to the earldom 
of Derby. In 1841, however, this third party 
came to an end, most of its members joining 
Sir Robert Peel’s government. 

Der^, Eauldom of. Robert de Ferrers,, 
lord of U^tbur>% was created Earl of Derby in 
1138. The earldom continued in his family 
for eight generations, ^til Earl Robert (de 
Ferrers] was deprived, in consequence of his 
action in the Barone’ revolt, by the Dictum 
de Kenilworth, 1266. The earldom was re- 
vived, 1337, in favour of Henrj’ Plantagenet^ 
afterwards Duke of Lancaster, and father- 
in-law of John of Gaunt, whose son Henry,. 
afteiTi'ards king, is styled Earl of Derby 
during his father’s lifetime. In 1485 the 
title was granted to Thomas Stanley, second 
Lord Stanley, in whose family it rtill re- 
mains. The elder line came to an end with 
the death of James, tenth carl, 1736, when 
the title devolved upon Sir Edward Stanley, 
descendant of a brother of the second earl ' 
and the lineal ancestor of the present holder 
of the title. 
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Derby, Thomas Stanley, 1st Earl of, 
and 2nd Baron Stanley {>J. 1.504), was a noble* 
mail who played a prominent p:trt during the 
reii^is ot‘ Edward I\’., Uiehanl III., and 
Hcnrv VII. He married Warwick’s sister 
Eleanor, and gained Edward favour. 

In Edward’s pretended war upon France 
(147.5), in support of Charles the Bold, 
Stanley was the ready recipient of the 
bribes of the French king, and it wa.s in a 
great measure in consequence of his counsel 
thus inspired that Edward IV. became a 
party to the Ti-eaty of Pccquigny, Sept. 13, 
147.5. During the brief reign of Edward V. 
Loni Stanley figured as a loyal upholder of 
the rights of his young .sovereign, and was 
one of the noblc.s airested at the council 
boanl in Kichard of Gloucester’s coup d'itat 
of the 13th .Tune, 1483. Gloucester, however, 
not only forbore proceeding to extremities 
with him, but sought to secure his service 
by conferring upon him the high office of 
Constable of England. On the death of his 
first wife, Eleanor Neville, Ixu-d Stanley 
m.'UTied Margaret Beaufort, mother of Henry 
Tudor, Earl of Uichmond. On the landing 
of Henry Tudor at Milford Haven, Lonl 
Sbuilc'v, on a plea of illness, refused to join 
Richard, and was only kept from following 
the oxainiile of his brother, Sir William 
Stanli'v, who had openly united with tho in- 
vader, by tho fact of his son. Lord Strange, 
being debiined in Richard’s hands as a 
security for his father’s good faith. Ho 
still, however, ki'pt in the neighbourhood of 
tho invaders with a force of some 5,000 men, 
and it w’as his sudden support of Richmond in 
the lieat of tho battle that decided the day. 
At the coronation of Ins step-son, Henry VII., 
at which ho officiated as High Constable, ho 
was raised to tho dignity of Earl of Derby ; 
and apparently continued in friendly relations 
with Henry VII. to his death. 

Derby, Edward Stanley, 3kd Earl 
OF (^/. l.)72), on tho death of Edward VI., 
declared in favour of Mary, and by his ex- 
ample aided materially iii preventing any 
recognition of Lady Juno Grey by the country 
at large. He filled the office of Loi-d High 
Stewai-d at Mary’s coronation, and subse- 
quently did all he could to prevent tho 
queen’s marriage with Philip of Spain. 
Under Lliuibcth, Lord Derby’s religion pre- 
vented him from finding any great favour at 
court ; but in spite of strenuous efforts made 
by tho Catholic peers to entice him into 
taking an active part in tho Northern rebellion 
of 1569, ho refused to implicate himself. 

Derby, Feudixando Stanley, 5th Eaul 
OF {(1. lo94), was the grandson of Eleanor, 
Countess of Cumberland, who was herself the 
granddaughter of Henry VII., through his 
daughter Mary, the wife of Charles Bmndon, 
Duke of Suffolk. The Jesuits, upon his suc- 
cession to tho title, urged him, through an 


agent named Hesketh, to assume the title of 
King of England ; but the carl i-evcaled the 
plot to tho government, and whs poisoned 
for his loyalty by the conspirators.. 

Derby, James Stanley, 7th Earl of (5. 
1607, d. 1651). atthooutbrcjikof the Civil War 
was appointed by the king Lord*Lieutcnant 
of Cheshire and Derbyshire, as ho was then 
generally believed to have a great influence 
upon the people of those two counties. He 
is said to have shed the first blood of tho 
Civil War in a skirmish at Manchester, 
July 15, 1642. But his influence was over- 
rated, and his ability apparently insufficient 
for the post he held : ho was distrusted by the 
king, and not supported by the people. In spite 
of several successes, he was forced to abandon 
the struggle and retire to tho Isle of Man. 
Lathom House was heroically defended by his 
countess, Charlotte, till December, 1643. In 
1651 he joined Charles II. on his march into 
England, but whilst endeavouring to raise 
Hincashire, was surprised and defeated by CoL 
Robert Lilbum at Wigan. He himself escaped, 
and took part in tho battle of Worcester, but 
was taken prisoner, tried by court-martial, 
condemned to death, and beheaded at Bolton, 
October 15, 1651. The countess continued to 
hold the Isle, of 5Inn till it was reduced by 
Fairfax in Nov., 1651. “ He was a man,” says 
Clarendon, ‘‘of greathonourandclearcouiago, 
and all his defects and misfortunes proceeded 
from his having lived so Httlo time amongst 
his equals that ho knew not how to treat his 
inferiors.” 

ClareuiloUi Hist , of the ifeWHion ; Whitolockei 
ilsmorials . 

Derby (5. 1775, d . 1851), Edward Smith 
Stanley, 13tii Earl or, was first returned 
to Parliament in 1796. for Preston. In 1812 
he was elected for Lancashire, which he con- 
tinued to represent till tho changes effected by 
tho Reform Bill. In 1832 ho was called up to 
the House of Lords, by tho title of Baron 
Stanley of Bickei'staffe, to strengthen the 'Whig 
ministry. In 1834, on his father’s death, ho 
succeeded to tho earldom of Derby. 

Derby, Edward Geoffrey Smith Stan- 
ley, 14tk Earl of (5. 1799, rf. 1869), entered 
Parliament in 1820 as member for Stockbridge. 
He made his first speech, after three years’ 
silent voting, in favour of a private bill for 
lighting Manchester -writh gas, and its ability 
was noticed by Sir James Mackintosh. In 1827 
ho took office under Mr. Canning as Under 
Secretary for tho Colonies. On tho death of 
Canning, Stanley refused to join the Goderich 
ministv.v. Ho was a strenuous advocate ol 
Catholic Emancipation, Parliamentary Re- 
form, reciprocity in free trade, wdth a m^erate 
fixed duty on com, and the foreign policy of 
Mr. Canning. Therefore, from 1828 to 1830 
he remained in opposition. Ho then took 
office under Lord (jrey as Chief Secretary for 
Ireland. Mr. Stanley w^s quite-as eartiost as 
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Lord John Kusscll himsolf. and much more 
vehement, in his advocacy of the Reform Bill. 
The state of Ireland was full of danger. 
The triumph in the matter of Catholic 
Kmancipation, and many grievances, real or 
fancied, had incited the people to attempt 
an agitation for repeal of the Union, and 
everv' kind of outrage was rife. It fell to 
5Ir. Stanley’s lot to introduce a Coercion 
Act in this emergency, and, as a consequence 
of this, he became very uni)opular in Ireland, 
and was frequently embix)iled with Daniel 
O’Connell. In Slay, 1833, Mr. Stanley was 
charged with the duty of biinging forward 
the measure for the emancipation of the slaves, 
and nujdo a speech of remarkable eloquence. 
In 1834, being now by courtesy Lord Stinley, 
ho s<‘parated himself from the Whigs on the 
question of the Irish Church, and with Sir 
James Graham, the Duke of Richmond, and 
some others, formed the intermediate party 
knowTi as tlie “Derby Dilly” (q.v.). He 
rejected the overtui*e8 made to him by Sir 
R. Peel in 1834, but' accepted them in 
1841, and took office as Secretary’ of State for 
the Colonies. But on the question of free 
trade ii\, 1846 Stanley 8ei>arated from Peel, 
and was formally, and by the advice of the 
Duke of Wellington, installed in the leader- 
ship of the Tory party, with Lord George 
Bontinck and Mr. Disraeli as his lieutenants. 

In 1852 he held office for ten months, but 
by the end of the year had to give way to the 
Coalition ministry of Lord Abei“deen. In 
1858, being Prime Minister again, he suc- 
cec‘ded in passing his India Bill, but was 
defeated on the question of Parliamentarj* 
Reform. An appeal to the country was in- 
effectuiil, and he resigned office in June, 1859. 
In 1866 his party succeeded in defeating 
Lord Russell’s new Reform Bill, but only to 
pass next year a similar one, which its 
opponents declared to be of a still more 
sweeping character. Early in 1868 Lord 
Derby surrendered the leadership of Ixis party 
into the hands of Mr. Disraeli, and retired 
into private life on October 23, 1869. From 
1852 to his death he was Chancellor of the 
University of Oxford. Ho was a man of cul- 
tured taste, and a good Greek scholar, and in 
1864 published a blank verse translation of 
the Jliai, which attracted a considerable 
amount of notice at the time. Lord Derby’s 
speeches were greatly admired for their elo- 
quence and fire, and ho is often spoken of as 
th^ “ Rupert of Debate.” 

Derby, Edw'ahd Hekry, 15th Earl op, 
(h. 1826,' (f; 1803), son of the preceding 
Earl, entered Parliament in 1848 for Lyme 
.Regis, and became Under Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs in his father’s first ministrv'. 
In Lord Derby’s second administration, m 
1868 — 9, he was Secretarj' of State for Jndia, 
and managed the transfer of the ^vemment 
from the directors of the East India Company 


to the crown. He was Secretary of State f<ir 
Foreign Affairs in 1866, and succeeded t-j his 
peerage in 1869. In 1874 he was Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs in Mr. Disrju-li’s cabinet, 
but ixsigned simultaneously with the Eiirl of 
Carnarvon, the Colonial Secretary, owing 
to differences with his colleagues on the 
Eastern Question in 1878. In 1880 ho aban- 
doned the Conservatives, and in 1882 joined 
Mr. Gladstone 'sministrj’as Colonial Secrehirj*. 
In 1886 ho parted company with Mr. (ilad- 
stone on the Home Rule question, and became 
one of the leaders of the Liboi'al Unionists. 

Dering, Sir Edward (5. 1598, d. 1G44), 
was a gentleman of Kent, created baronet in 
1627, and member for the county in the Long 
Parliament. In the discussions on ecclesias- 
tical questions he distinguished himself by his 
opposition to Lmd’s innoMitions, and w.as 
even persuaded to introduce the “ Root and 
Branch *’ Bill, which he afterwanls opposed: 
He also opposed the Grand Remonstrance, 
and was, in February, 1642, sent to the 
Tower for printing his speeches. At the be- 
ginning of the war he raised a regiment for 
the king, but in 1644 took the Covenant, 
paid a composition for his cshitc, and returned 
home to die (June 22, 1644). Sir Edward 
published a volume of his speeches w'ithout 
the leave of the House of Commons, and for 
this reason was expelled the House, and his 
book w’as ordered to bo burnt by the hungm»m. 

tn AVitt (Camdeu Soc.), 1861. 

Derwentwater, James Ratcliffe, Earl 
OP (rf. 1716), was a grandson of Charles II. 
by his mistress, Moll Davis. He was a 
Roman Catholic, and deeply implicated in 
the robellion of 1715, for which he was tried 
nnd executed in the following year,, at the 
early age of twenty-eight. 

Desborongb (or Disrrow), Jokx (5. 
1608, d. 1680), son of James Desborougb, of 
Eltislcy, Bucks, was bred an attorney, and 
married in 1636 Jane, sister of Oliver Crom- 
well. In 1642 he became quartermaster in the 
troop raised by his hrother-in-law, served 
throughout the war, and rose to the rank of 
major-general. He was nominated one of tha 
commissioners to tr)' the king, but refused to 
act. During the Protectorate he was in suc- 
cession Commissioner of the Navy, member of 
the Scotch Council, Major-General in chargq 
of the counties of Wilts, Dorset, Somerset, 
Devon, and Cornwall, and one of the admirals 
of the fleet after Blake’s death. Ho was one 
of Cromwell’s Council of State, and appointed 
a member of his House of Lords, but opposed 
his taking the crown. After Cromwell’k 
death, be joined the Wallingford Houso 
party, helpra to overthrow Riohard, and to 
turn out the restored Long Parliament;. 
At the Restoration he was incapacitated 
from all public employment. He died at 
Hackney. 

Noble, The Hotue o/ CromwetU 
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Desmond, Gerald, Earl of {d. 1583), 
■waa the head of the (»Teat house of the 
southern I’ltzgeralds, who were all-powortul 
in Munster. Sir Ilciirv Sidney had recom- 
mended that thi.s provineo should bi‘ made into 
un English presidency and English colonists 
introduced. But the cjueen, who had set 
herself against this plan, demanded that 
.Desmoinl's inHuence should he attacked in 
another way. Ho was consequently soon ar- 
rested for treason. In 1568 he submitted 
to Elizabeth, and surrendered his property 
into her hands. But in 1574 he broke* 
out in rebellion again, and once more in 
1579. Xe.Kt year he was cooped up with the 
Spaniards by Lord Grey at Smerwick, but 
escaped the horrible fate of the garrison. At 
last, after wandering about for more than 
two years, his hiding-place was betrayed to 
the English, who surrounded his cabin, and 
murdered him in his bed (1583). 

Desmond, Sm John- {d. 1581), was the 
brother of Gerald, Earl of DesmonL In 
the hope of compromising his brother wuth 
the English he murdereii two English officers 
at Tralee (1579). The whole clan then sprang 
to arms. Sir John was taken prisoner at the 
fall of Kilmallock, in 1580, but as he spoke 
English fluently, he managed to escape. In 
December next year he fell in with Sir John 
Zouch on the Ayonmoro River; that officer 
slew him, and sent his head to Dublin. 

Desmond, Maihice Fitzgerald, Earl 
OP, was one of the early Xorman conquerors of 
Irehind. Having engjigod to give help to Der- 
mot, King of Leinster, he landed at Wexford 
in 1109. In conjunction with that monarch 
he conquered Dublin, where he was besieged 
by Rgduric and an immense host of Irish in 
1171. By his advice the beleaguered English 
sallied forth in three small troops, and utterly 
routed the enemy — a disaster which led to 
the dispersion of the other Irish armies. 
When, in 1171, Henry II. visited Ireland, ho 
appointed iilaurico one of the three chief 
governors of Dublin. Ho was with his 
colleague De Eacy when that baron was so 
nearly murdered by O’Rourke’s treachery. 
Later, Wexford was given him as a fief, and 
here ho died, 1170. Gimldus Cambrensis 
describes him ;i3 a man of action rather than 
of words, valiant, and second to none in 
actirity of enterprise. 

Giraldus Cambrensis, Exintgnatio Hibenua, 

Edward Marcus, Colonel 
(5. 17ol d. 1803), was born in Ireland, and 
WM earl>;einployed in military serrice in the 
5\ cst Indies and the Bay of Honduras, where 
he was made superintendent of the English 
colony. His conduct in this office seems to 
nave given offence to the settlers, and he was 
recalled, but could never obtain an official 
investigation, ■\^^^en tho French Revolution 
broke out, he adopted the new principles, and 


was, in consequence, put in prison. On 
his release he attempted the assassination 
of George III. ; for this offence ho was tried 
and executed in Slarch, 1803. 

Despencer, Barony of. The first baron 
of this name is Hugh le Despcncer, a Steward 
of Henry I. In 1264 Hugh lo Despencer, 
Justiciar of England, was summoned to 
I’arliament ; in 1265 he w.as killed at tho 
battle of Evesham [Desfexcer, Hugh le, 1]. 
His son Hugh was created Earl of Win- 
chester in 1.322, but in 1326 was declared 
a traitor, and hanged. The same fate befell 
his son Hugh “ the Younger ” a month later; 
and the honours of both became forfeit. 
Hugh, however, tho son of the latter, appears 
to have been summoned to Parliament from 
1338 — 1349, when he died, and tho title 
devolved upon a nephew, whoso son Thomas, 
fifth baron by writ, procured tho reversal of 
the Act declaring his ancestor (Edward II. *a 
ministers) traitoi's. Thomas was created Earl 
of Gloucester, 1397, but was degraded, 1399, 
and beheaded by the j^pulnce, 1400, when his 
honours l>ecamo foifcit. His attainder was, 
however, i-cversed in 1461, and the barony of 
Despcncer fell into abeyance among tho issuo 
of his daughter and eventual heiress, Isabel, 
until in 1604 it was conceded to Mary Neville, 
wife of Sir I’homas Fane, in tho person of 
whoso son it became united to tho earldom of 
Westmoreland. In 1762, and again in 1781, 
it once more fell into abeyance, but ulti- 
mately devolved upon Sir Thomas Stapleton, 
in whoso family it still remains. 

Despencer, Hugh le (d. 1265), was one 
of tho leaders of tho baronial opposition to 
Henry III. In 1258 he was chosen as ono of 
the commissioners on tho part of the barons 
at tho Oxford Parliament, and in 1260 was 
appointed Justiciar, which office ho held till 
1262. In the next year ho was once more 
advanced to the justiciarship, and when tho 
war broke out ho headed tho citizens of 
London in their attacks on the houses of tho 
TOvalists. He fought bravely at Lewes, took 
a prominent part in the government of 
De Montfort, and fell with Earl Simon in the 
battle of Evesham. His death is celebrated in 
^ political songs of the time, which 
Mr. Blaauw translates as follows 

" Despeucer true, the good Sir Hugh. 

Our justice and our friend, 

Borne down with wrong amidst the throog. 

Has met his wretched end.” 

Despencer, Hugh le (rf. 1326), son 
ot the above, and know*n as “ tho Younger,” 
married Eleanor de Clare, one of the co- 
heiresses of the Earl of Gloucester. He 
was soon involved in quarrels with tho 
husbands of the other co-heiresses, while 
the favour shown him bj' tho king arrayed a 
great part of the baronage against him. Ho 
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was banished in 1321, but recalled soon after 
to acquire more possessions, andalmost supreme 
power on the defeat of the Earl of Lancaster 
at Boroughbridge (1322). The success of the 
queen and Mortimer in 132G obliged him to 
dec, but ho was captured, and behciided at 
Hereford by Mortimer’s orders. The objects 
of the Despeneers seem to have been primarily 
selfish, and they cared but little for the 
interests of the king. At the same time, it is 
evident that they wished to increase the 
importance of the House of Commons, and 
use it to counterbalance the baronage. But 
they entirely failed in their aims : for while 
they alienated the barons, they did not secure 
to themselves the affections of the people. 

Despenceri Henry le (d. 140G). was the 
grand^n of Hugh le Dcspcncer the Younger. 
In 1370 he was made Bishop of Nonvich, and 
in 1381 distinguished himself by putting 
down the revolt in Norfolk. In 1383 ho 
undertook an expedition to Flanders, by 
which, under the guise of a crusade against 
the adherents of the anti>Popo clement, he 
hoped to inflict injury on the French. He 
captured Gravelines, Ypres, and other places, 
but was eventually obliged to retire, and on 
his return to England was stripped of his 
temporalities by the king. 

De Tallano non concedendo, 

Statute op (12^), is the name given to the 
ILatin form of the great statute known as 
the Conflrmatio Cartarum, which forbade (1) 
any tallage or aid to be taken by the king 
without the consent of the bishops, earls, 
barons, knights, and other freemen of the 
realm ; (2) any prize in com, leather, or wool, 
&c., without the owner’s consent ; (3) the 
tnaltole (q.v.). Other clauses confiraied the 
charters and liberties of both clergy and 
laymen, pardoned the great earls and their 
partisans, whose firmnes.s had secured Edward's 
consent to this law, and gave orders for the 
publication of the Charter. Dr. Stubbs con- 
siders that the original form of this statute 
is not the Latin, but rather the French one, 
which docs not contain the word iallage, and 
MA couched in more general terms. He suggests 
that the Latin form may be the rough draft, 
or informal statement, of the terms of the 
pacification, and may stand in the same 
relation to the French form, which bccamo 
the permanent law of the land, as the Articles 
of the Barons stand in to the Great Charter 
of 1215. It was, however, referred to as a 
statute in the Petition of Right. The chief 
points to be noticed in comparing the Con- 
firmatio Cartarum with the De Tallagio ate 
that the former docs not contain the word 
** tallage:” the latter does not reserve the 
rights of the king; .Ae former renounces 
only '*such manner of aids,” &c., while the 
latter contains no such qualifjing words. 

Btubbs, Const. Hitt, and Select Chariert. 


Dettingen, The Battie of June 27, 
1743), was fouyht during tin- War of the 
Austrian Succession. L)rd .‘^tair, who was 
the English commander, wished to drive 
the 1're‘nch fix>iix Gonnany, and also, if 
possible*, to invade Ahsacc and Ix»rniino. The 
Duke de Noailles, the French commander, 
marched into Fmneonia agjiiiist him. Stair lay 
idly on the Slaine with 40,000 men, awaiting 
12,000 subsidised Hanoverians. Noaillc'S 
scoured the country to the south of the river. 
Suddenly Stair marched uj) the river towards 
Fntneonia. He passed llaiiau, and moved 
towards Aschaffenbe-rg. About half-way be- 
tween the two is the village of Dettingen. 
On reaching the plain of Dettingen, tho 
English found that De Noaillc-s had out- 
marched them, and thvis cut tle ni off from 
Ascluiffcnbei-g. Here they wore joitic'd by 
King George II. and the Duke of Cum- 
berland. It was detennined to secure, if 
possible, the retreat to Hanau. But Noaillea 
had sent his nephew, the Duke de Gnuiunont, 
across the river to occupy Dettingen. Bridges 
were thrown across the Maine, and Noailles’ 
cannon played on the retreating English. It 
was determined to cut a way thi*ough Gram- 
mont’s forces. The French commander, 
however, leaving a strong position behind n 
ravine, advanced to tho athick, thinking ho 
was only opposed by tho advanced troops of 
tho English. Led on by King George', tho 
English infantry broke tluxDugh the enemy. 
Grammont retired across the Maine ; but the 
reti*eat became a rout, and G,000 men were 
left on tho field. George, wishing to extricate 
himself from his dangerous i>osition, refrained 
from pursuit, and pushed on for Hunnu. 
Stair, furious that his advico should be dis- 
regarded, sent in his resignation, which was 
accepted. Noailles withdrew into Alsace, 
whither he was followe<i by the king, and 
negotiations for peace were begun. 

Lecky, Hist, of EigMemth Cmt , ; Stauhopc, 
Hist, of Eng . ; Aroeth, Hana Theresia. 

Densdedit) ArcKbishop of Canterbury 
(665 — G64), was a West Saxon by birth. 
His native name was Frithona, which 
ho changed for his Latin appellation on 
being elected to tho see of Canterbury. Ho 
is remarkable as being the first Englishman 
elevated to the archbishopric. He was con- 
ciliator' towards tho British Church, and 
Christianity was widely o^tended in Mercia 
and Northumbria during his episcopate. 

Devizes. The town of Denzes appears 
in English history for the first time when 
Roger, Bishop of Salisbury, built his great 
castle here, during the reign of Henry I. It 
was surrendered to Stephen by his son Nigel, 
Bishop of Ely, when that last-mentioned 
monarch threatened to hang Bishop Roger’s 
son if tho rebellion was persisted in. A few 
years later it was held by Fitz-Hubert qu 
behalf of the Empress Maud. 
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Devizes, Richaud of, was the author of 
a chronicle of the reign of Richard I. from 
1189—1192. This fragment is of consider- 
able historical value, both for the incidents of 
the Third Crusade and for the condition of 
England in Richard’s absence. Of the writer 
little is known, except that he was a member 
of the Triory of St. Swithin at Winchester, 
and that he probably died before the completion 
of his work. 

Devon, and Devonsilire, Pef-raoe of. 

The " third penny ” of the county of Devon is 

sjud to have been granted to Richard de Red- 

vers, Raron of Okehampton, who died 1137. 

His descendants bore indifferently the title of 

% 

Earl of Devon or of Exeter \intil the failure 
of the eldest line, on the death of Isabel de 
Redvers, wife of William de Eortibus, Earl 
of Albemarle, in 1293. The earldom was, 
however, successfully claimed, 1333, hy a 
cousin of the late countess, Hugh Courte- 
nay, fifth Raron Courtenay, and it re- 
mained in his family until the attainder of 
Thomas Courtenay, sixth eiirl, 1461. In 1469, 
Humphrey Sfirifoixl, Raron of Southwicke, 
was created Earl of Devon ; but he was be- 
headed in the course of the same year, and 
the jjatent of his creation was annulled hy a 
statute of 1485, when the earldom was re- 
stored to the Courtenays in the person of 
Edward, great nephew of the thiixl earl. 
Edward’s grandson, Henry Courtenay, was 
erejited Maixjuis of Exeter in 152.5, but 
on liis attainder, in 1539, his honoiirs 
became forfeit. His son Edward was re- 
stored to both titles; his de;ith without 
issue, in 1556, left the earldom of Devon wth- 
out a claimant until 1830 — 1, when it was 
restored to William Covirtcnay, heir male of 
the last earl of the Courtenay family. In the 
interval, in 1603, another e^irldom of Devon 
had been created in favour of Charles Blount, 
eighth Baron Hountjoy, in whose person it 
l)eciune extinct, 1606. William Cavendish, 
Raron Cavendish of Hardwicke, was created 
Earl of Devonshire in 1618. His great- 
grandson, William, fourth earl, was created 
Duke of Devonshire and Marquis of Hart- 
ington, 1694, for his services in connection 
with the Revolution of 1688 — 9. 

Devon, William Couutexay, Earl of 
(rf. 1511), was hrothcr-in-lawof Henry VII. ’s 
queen, by his marriage with Edward IV. ’s 
daughter, Catherine. VTien Perkin Warbeck, 
in the latter part of the year 1497, followed 
up his landing in Cornwall bv the actiTO 
siege of the city of Exeter, the Earl of 
Devon was foremost among the English 
nobles in a show of loyalty to Henry VII., 
and made a special effort to relievo the 
city, before the arrival of the succours sent 
for that purpose by the king himself. lu 
1504, however, being implicated in the pro- 
ceedings of the fugitive Earl of Suffolk by 


the evidence of one of Henry VII. 's spies, Sit 
Robert Curson, Courtenay was attainted, 
and deprived of his estates by the Parliament 
of that year, under the Speakership of Dudley, 
and was kept a close prisoner in the Tower 
during the remainder of the king’s life. 

Devon, Edward Courtenay, Earl op 

{fl. 1556), was the son of Edward Courtenay, 

Martinis of Exeter, who was the sou of Sir 

William Courtenay and Catherine, daughter 

of Edward IV. After the execution of his 

father, in 1539, for conspiring in favour 

of Reginald Polo, he was sent to the Tower, 

and confined there until his release by Mary, 

in 1553. Whilst still in prison ho wasspoken of 

as the probiible fiiturc huslKind of the queen. 

On the announcement of JIary’s determination 

to wed Philip of Spain, a strong ixirty gathered 

round Courtenay, and urged him to marry tho 

Princess Elizabeth and to declare her queen, 

whilst they undertook to rouse the country* 

and to gather together a suttieient number of 

men to ensure success. 'The chief of the 

conspirators were Sir Thomas Wyatt, Sir 

James Crofts, and the Duke of Suffolk. I’ho 

plot was, however, betrayed to Gardiner by 

Courtenay, and tho rebellion was easily 

crushed hy tho courage of tho queen, 

Courtenay, mistrusted and despised for hie 

weakneSxS, was sent Rack to tho Tower, and 

shortly afterwards exiled. He died nt Venice 

in 1550. Dr. Linganl says that the dissolute-^ 

ness of his life was tho solo cause why Mary 

would not consent to bike him as her husband. 

His character is thus summed up by Mr.. 

Froude : “ He was too cowardlv for a dan- 

# 

gerous enterprise, too incapable for an intri- 
cate one, and his w’cak humour made men 
afraid to trust themselves to a person who, to 
save himself, might at any moment betray 
them. 

Nonillcs, Anglettyre ; Stowe, 

/InnaU; Froude, Hint, of Eng. 

Devon, Charles Blount, Earl of {b. 1563, 
d. 1606), was the sec'ond son of Lord Mountjoy. 
Haring won the favour of Queen Elizabeth, he 
became a rival of Essex, with whom he fought 
a duel, though afterwards the two became 
great friends: In 1594, Blount, who had 
now become Lord Mountjoy by the death of 
his brother, was made Governor of Ports-' 
mouth, and throe years later accompanied 
Essex on his unfortunate expedition to the 
Azores. In 1601 he was made Lord Deputy 
of Ireland, and successfully crushed the re-’ 
hellion. He was created Earl of Devon by' 
James I. in 1603, and died in 1606. . 

Devonshire, William Cavendish, 4Ta 
Earl OP, afterwards Duke of (5. 1640, 1707), 

sat as member for Dqrby in 1661, Ho was' 
sworn of the Privy Council in 1679, but at the' 
end of the year’he petitioned for his dismissal. * 
He was a zealous Protestant and opponent of • 
the court party. In 1685 ho was insulted in, 


agamWing house by a bravo named Colepepper. 
Indignant at meeting this man at court, con- 
trary to the king’s prolnise, ho publicly insulted 
him', after his challenge had been declined. Ho 
was tried befoi-e the King’s Bench, pleaded 
guilty, and was lined the enormous sum of 
.£30,000. He was imprisoned, but hejiring that 
ho WHS about to appeal from the judgment of 
the King’s Bench, James allowed him to go free, 
cn giving a bond for the amount of the line. 
He eagerly joined the Revolution scheme, and 
was one of those who signed the inritation to 
AVilliam of Orange. When William landed 
in England, Devonshire appeared in arms at 
Derby, and proceeded to Kottingham, which 
became the hwid-quai-ters of the Northera in- 
surrection. A meeting of peers was held at 
his house to discuss the settlement of the 
cTo\s*n. Soon after the Revolution ho was 
made Loixl High Steward, and Knight 
of the Garter. On the departure of 
William to Ireland, Devonshire was created 
one of the Council of Nine, and vigorously 
superintended the fitting-out of the fleet. In 
1691 he accompanied the king to Holland. 
He was accused, apparently falsely, by 
Preston of. dealings with St. Germains, but 
the king declined to listen to the confession 
of the infonner. He was created Duke of 
Devonshire and Marquisof Hartin^nin 1604. 
On William’s departure for the Netherlands, 
he was appointed one of the Lords Justices. 
We subsequently find him declaring against 
the bill on the Irish land-grants. He also 
opposed the second Partition Treaty, on which 
liis opinion had not been asked. He was 
present at the death of William III. He was 
created. Lord Steward in the reign of Queen 
Anne. He accompanied her to Cambridge in 
1705, and was cieated an LL.D. He died, 
professing repentance, at Devonabire House, 
Piccadilly. “ In wealth and influence,” says 
Macaulay, '*he was second to none of the 
English nobles, and the general voice de- 
signated him as the finest gentleman of his 
time. His magnificence, his tastes, hia 
talents, his classical learning, his high spirit, 
the grace and urbanity of hia manners, were 
admitted by his enemies. His eulogists, 
unhappily, could not pretend that his morals 
had escaped untainted from the widespread 
contagion of that age.” 

Devonshire, Spencer Compton Cavbn* 
uisu, 8 th Duke of. [Hartinoton.] 

Devorgoil, or Devorouilla, was the 
daughter m Alan of Galloway and of Margaret, 
daughter of David of Huntingdon. In 1233 
she married John de Baliol, tho Lord of Har- 
court and Castle Barnard, in England. Upon 
the death of Alan (1234), the. husbands of his 
three daughters divided his territory* amongst 
them. . It was Devorgoil who, after she Imd 
i>Gcome a widow,' founded and endowed 
Balliol College. Oxford ; and it was her son 


who is known in liistory a.s the King of Scot- 
land and competitor of Robert Bruce. 

D’Ewes, Sm Symonds {b. 1G02, d. 1650), 
was educated at Cambridge. He was knighted 
by Charles I., and received a baronetcy in 1641. 
When the Civil War broke out, however, he 
joined the Parliamcntiry jKirty. He com- 
piled a Journal of all the I’arliaincnts (iM)th 
Lords and Commons) of (iueen Elizabeth’s 
ri'ign — a work which was juiblished sevenil 
years after his death, in 1682, and is of tho 
greatest importance for the domestic events 
of the last half of the sixteenth century. His 
Memoirs were published from the MSS. in 
1845, by Mr. Halliwell. 

Deydras, John (1324), was an imi>ostor, 
who cliiimed to be the true son of Edward I., 
asserting that ho had been changed in his 
cmdle. Tho unpopularity of Edward II. led 
some people to give credence to his story, 
but his followers were few, and he was 
quickly seized and executed. 

Dhoondia Waugh was an Afghan chief 
who took service with Tippoo Sahib. On tho 
final capture of SeringapJitam, 1799, he es- 
caped, and commenced a career of plunder 
on his o^NTi account, but was pursued by 
Colonel Wellesley, defeated, and killed Sep- 
tember 10, 1799. 

Dialogus de Scaccario is the title of 

a work compiled in tho twelfth century 
by Richanl Eitz-Nigel, at one time Treasurer 
of the Exchequer, and Bishop of London 
from 1189 — 1198. This treatise is divided into 
two books, both of which are thrown into tho 
form of a dialogue between a master and a 
scholar. The first book, in eighteen chapters, 
describes what tho Exchequer is : the origin 
of its name, the duties of its various officers, 
with their rights and honours, tho definition 
of the various legal terms used in tho govern- 
ment of tho country, such as hundred, mur- 
drum, danegcld, county, &c., and tho busi- 
ness of, the Treasury. The second book, 
divided into twenty-eight chapters, treats of 
summonses, the rendering of accounts into 
the Exchequer, and of tiio sheriffs and the 
different branches of the king’s revenue. Tho 
Lialogus de Seaecario was first printed by 
hladox in his History of the Exchequer, and 
has been again published by Dr. Stubbs in his 
Select Charters. The date of its composition is 
probably about the year 1176 or 1177. ‘ It is 
a work of great importance, and throws a flood 
of light upon the administrative system of the 
Angevin kings. 

Diamond, The Battle, of, was a great 
faction fight fought near a hamlet bear- 
ing this name in Armagh, on September 21, 
1795, between the Peep o’ Day Boys and tho 
Defenders (q.v.). The victory remained with 
the former party*, who slew forty'roi^ht o£ 
their opponents. It was shortly* after this fight 
that the first Orange Lodge was founded. 
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Biceto, Ralph i>f. {d.l 1202), was a chroni- 
cler, whose writings are of considerabh’ 
importance for the reigns of Henrj- II. and 
Richard I. This author was for a long period 
Dean of St. Paul’s and Archde;icon of ^hddle- 
Kox. The former office he appears to have held 
as e;irly as while to the latter he was 

cdocto<l in 1181. In this last capacity he 
caused a survey of the cshites of that church 
to bo made, part of which is still preserved, 
and has been is.sued by the Camden Society, 
under the title of 7’Ac iJoniesdn^ of St. rani's. 
Ibilph seems to have been employed in many 
important missions by Henry II., and assisted 
Archbishop Baldwin at the eoi-onation of 
Richard 1. His two princij.al works are 
Abbreviatiunrs C/iroiiieoiuim and Imagines JHa- 
toriarnm. The former of these consists of a 
history of the world from the Creation down to 
1147,and is largely composed of extrjicts from 
classical and medimval winters. In parts it is 
largely based on Robert de Monte, a wa iter who 
iv the primary authority for the early years 
(1147 — 1158) of Ritlph’s more important 
Imagines. But even this last w'ork can only be 
described as contemporaneous, in the strict 
sense of the woni, from the year 1173 to its 
conclusion, 1201, for which period it is of 
considembie value. Sevenil minor historical 
•locuments are ascribed to the same hand. 
Ralph do Piceto’s histories have been edited 
by Dr. Stubbs for the Rolls Series. 

Bigby, Sir Kexelm (A. 1603, d. 1665), 
was son of Sir Kverard Pigby, who was 
»?xecuted for his share in the Powder Plot. 
In 1628 ho undertook a privateering voyage 
to the Mediterranean, in which he distin- 
guished himself by defeating a Venetian 
Bcpiadron at Scandcroon. In 1636 he became 
a Catholic, and was employed by the queen, 
three years later, to obUin money from his 
co-religionists. Paring the greater part of 
the Civil War and the Protectorate ho lived 
abroad, occupying himself with the study of 
natural philosophy. A literary contempo- 
rary compared him to Pico della Mirandola 
for the universality of his knowledge, and a 
scientific one styled him “the Pliny of his 
age for lying.’- “The truth is,” says John 
Evelyn, “ Sir Kenelm was an arrant mounte- 
bank.” 

6S» Sir Dudley {b. 1583, d. 1639), was 
a mcrnl)er of Parliament in James I.’s reign, 
and was occasionally employed by the king 
on public business : as, for example, on the 
embassy to Russia in 1618. He was one of the 
chief managers of Buckinghams impeach- 
ment in 1626. He was imprisoned on more 
than one occasion for his language against 
the court, and in the Parliament of 1628 he 
strongly advocated the Petition of Right. He 
subsequently made his peace with the king, 
and in 1630 had a reversionary grant of the 
Mastership of the Rolls. Ho held that office 
from 1636 to his death in 1639. 
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Bilke« Sir Charles {b. 1843), the son of 
Sir Chrtvlcs AVentworth Pilke, was educated 
at Trinity College, Qimbridge. After leaving 
college, he made a prolonged tour through the 
United States and the British Colonies and 
India. On his return, he published a volumo 
called Greater Hritain, which attracted much 
attention. He w’as elected in 1868 Radical 
member for Chelsea. In 1872 he moved for 
an inquiry into the Civil List, a step which 
led him to be popularly credited with 
Republican views. In 1880 he took office n» 
Foreign Under Secretary, and in 1882 became 
President of the Local Goveniment Board. 
Ho retired from public life in 1886, but re- 
turned to the House of Commons in 1892. His 
I’roblcms of Greater Jiritain appeared in 1890, 

Binkur Rao. The title of the Chief 
minister of Scindiah. Under the Act of 1861 
he became one of the Legislative Council of 
Indie 

Birleton Castle, seven miles north of 
Haddington, was, after a long siege, taken by 
Bishop Anthony Beck for Edward I., in 129'& 
It was destroyed in 1 650 by General Lambert. 

Bisairmiuff Acts (Ireland). By tho 
7 Will, and Aliiry, 1695, all Catholics were 
ordered to deliver up their arms, excepting only 
those who were protected by the 'Treaty of 
Limerick and other Articles, and who wero 
consequently allowed to keep a 8wor<l and 
pistols, also a fowling-piece. All gun-makcra 
were to be Protestants, and to admit only 
Protestant apprentices. Every justice of tho 
peace might search for arms. The Act wa& 
not very strictly carried out. In 1730, for 
instance, a Catholic gentleman was convicted of 
carrying arms, but it was held that the Act 
applied only to those alive when it was passed. 
In 1732 Lord Gormanstown and some other 
gentlemen appeared at 'Trim Assizes with their 
swords ; they were convicted, but after an 
apology, pai^oned on tho petition of the 
Grand Jury. In 1739 a new Disarming Act 
was passed, but little observed. In 1793 
these Acts wero repealed as regards Catholics* 
but a new Act (33 George III.) was passed 
forbidding any person to keep arms without 
a licence, and allowing a search lor arms to 
be made. 

BisciplinO) The Book of (1561), was 
the name given to a compilation adopt^ by 
the Reformers in Scotland as a basis for 
the ro-organisation of their Church and its 
practice. It did not, however, receive the 
sanction of the EsUites. In 1581 the Second 
Hook of HUeipline was issued, but likewise 
failed to pass tho Estates. 

Bisinherited, Tho, was the name 
given to tho remnant of the baronial party 
who held out after the battle of Evesham, a 
general sentence of forfeitme having been 
issued against all those who had fought 
on the side of De Montfort. The disin- 
herited lords occupied Kenilworth and the 
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Isle of Ely ; the former place sinrcndcrctl 
at the end of 1266, on the terms given by the 
“ Dictum of Kenilworth,” but those who 
were unwilling to accept them maintainc-d 
the struggle in the Isle of Ely. The latter 
party was not reduced till 1267, but was 
even then allowed the same tcnns that the 
defenders of Kenilworth had obtained. 

Disinherited Batons, The, were 
certain lords who liad claims in Scotland, and 
on whose behalf it was provided by the 
Treaty of Northampton, 1328, “ that they 
shouhi be restored to their lands and estates, 
whereof the King of Scots had taken posses- 
sion.” The Scotch regency, on various pre- 
texts, delayed to carry out this article, the 
result being that the barons resolved to 
support Edward Baliol and to invade 
Scotland. Chief amongst them were Beau- 
mont Earl of Buchan, Thomas Lord Wake, 
David de Strathbogie, and Henry dc Ferrers. 
On the success of Baliol (1334), the barons 
began to quarrel amongst themselves over 
their spoils, and Baliol soon had to quit the 
kingdom he had partially w'on. 

DUpensiug Power, The, was the name 
given to the royal prerogative, by which the 
sovereign was enabled to exempt individuals 
from the operation of the penal laws. It is 
analogous to, and frequently confused with, 
the Stupendirtff Power, by which a right was 
ckimed to abrogate one or more statutes 
entirely. The origin of this idea may be 
traced to the ancient royal prerogative of 
pardoning individual offenders, from which, 
in an age of unscientific legislation, the 
transition to a power of previously annulling 
the penalties of a statute was easy. It found 
countenance in the clause non~ohstante, any 
law to the contrary,” introduced by the 
Popes into their Bulls in the thirteenth 
century. Henry III. imitated this clause in 
proclamations and grants, but not without 
protest; and in 1391 the Commons granted 
to Richard II. the right, with the consent of 
the Lords, of dispensing with the Statute of 
Provisors until the next Parliament, assert- 
ing, however, that this was a novelty, and 
should not be drawn into a precedent. The 
free use of the dispensing power alone made 
it possible to combine the retention of the 
Statutes of Provisors and Praemunire wdth 
friendly relations with the Papacy. The 
power was frequently disputed by Parlia- 
ment, and although asserted by Henry V. in 
1413, with regara to a law for expelling 
aliens ^m the kingdom, a statute passed in 
1444, limiting the patents of sheriffs to a 
year, especially forbade the king to dispense 
with this provision, or to remit the penalties 
for breaking it. Under Henry VII. the dis- 
pensing power was frequently employed (the 
judges even deciding that the mng might 
grant exceptions to the statute of 1444) ; 
but in t>»i« r^ign an important limi tation was 


introduced, bv an agreement among lawyer?', 
that tlic king could not dispense with tlu* 
penalties for an offence against the commou 
kiw {malum in «f), but only of one created by 
statute {malum prohihitum). In the reign of 
Henry VIII., however, the dispensing power 
became almost unlimited ; itwastrue tliattlu* 
king could not dispense witli future Acts of 
Parliament, but ho could “ with things in 
future whereof he hath an inheritJince.'’ The 
ingenuity of lawyers failed to decide finally 
the limits of this prerogative, either during 
the Tudors or the two first Stuaiis, by whom 
it was freqxiently exercised : L<»rd C’okc, for 
instance, Icaring the question as he found it 
by deciding that “no Act of Parliament may 
bind the king from any prerogjitive which in 
inseparable from his person, so that lie may 
not dispense with it by a non-obutante'’’ 
After the Restoration the dispensing power 
WHS revived by Charles II. for the newr' 
purpose of admitting Catholics to office, and 
in virtue of it, he issued the Declanition of 
Indulgence. In 1673 the c<»untry p<arty 
ventured to challenge the right, asserting, 
though on insufficient grounds, that it waa 
confined to secular matters, and by threaten- 
ing to withhold supplies, induced the king to 
cancel the Declnration. James II., however, 
determined to use the power on a wholesalo 
scale for the purjiose of admitting Oitholica 
to ecclesiastical as w'cU us secular offices, 
and, after dismissing refractory judges and 
barristers, brought the question to an issue 
in Sir Euward Hale’s case (1686). This was 
a collusive action — the plaintiff, Godden, 
being the defendant’s servant, who claimed 
as an informer a penalty of £500, to which 
his master was liable for holding tho com- 
mand of a regiment without taking the 
Sacrament. The defendant pleaded letters 
patent from the king, and tho judges, with 
one exception, decided that the king might 
dispense with penal statutes in particular 
cases. This decision, by perpetuating a legal 
anomaly, is said by Hallam to have “ seah?d 
the condemnation of the House of Stirnrt.” 
Armed wnth this weapon, James immediately 
proceeded to admit Roman Catholic lords to 
the IMvy Council, and to authorise clergy- 
men to hold benefices. For these and other 
arbitrary acts ho lost tho crown, and the Bill 
of Rights abolished both the Suspending 
and Dispensing power, declaring that “ tho 
pretended power of su.spcnding laws and the 
execution of laws by regal authority without 
Act of Parliament is illegal; and that tho- 
pretended power of dispensing with laws by 
regal authority without Act of Parliament, a» 
it hath been assumed and exercised of late, 
is illegal.” 

Matthew Paris, Hwf. Mnjor., 810 and 04 s 
Coke, Bepoiii, 18; Stole Trtola, xi. 1165— W80? 
Broom, Conet. Law; Macaulay. HW. of Eng.,. 
vols. i. and ii. ; Hallam, Conef. Hiet., cb. xiv. 

• Disraeli, Benjamin. [Bbacoxbfield.}, 
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Dissenters. [No.s-coNioKMisTfi.] 

Dissenters' Chapels Bill (7 and s 

Viet.). In 1S44 Lord Lyndhurst canicJ tliis 

mcavsurc, which provided that where the 

founder had not expressly defined the doctrines 

or form of worship tj bo observed, the usajre 

of twentv-five veal's should eive trustees a title 

to their endowment. Its occasion was an attack 

bv some of the Non<-onfonnist8 on the ten 

Presbyterian congregJitions whichliaddiverjjcd 

into Unitarianisni during the eighteenth een- 

turv. and which had in most instances con- 
* 

siderable endo^vmentxS. 

Divine Bight. In England the doctrine 
of divine right of sovereigns grow up during 
the sixteenth century, flourished during the 
seventeenth, and dii*d a natunil death in tho 
eighteenth. The idea of the sacredness of 
lu-reditary right ha<l made great progress 
<luring the fifteenth century. The false j>edi- 
gree put foifh by Henry of Lancaster to 
justify his chum to the crown, the histoiy 
of tho Duke of York’s ])retc‘nsiona to tho 
throne, the theoiy by which Kichai-d III. 
strove to justify his usuq)ation, and the care 
with which Henry VII. guanled his hercxli- 
tary title against anything which might seem 
to impair it, mark tho advance of this view. 
The theory of election fell more and more 
into tho background. At the coronation of 
Edward VI., the king was presented to tho 
j)eople as their lawful and undoubted sovereign 
before he took tho oath to preserve the laws 
and liberties of tho realm. Thus the very 
form of an election contract was destroyed. 
The accession of James I. was the triumph of 
heri“ditary over Parliamentary title. TTie 
resolution which recognised him as king 
statcnl, “ that immediately on tho decease of 
Elizabeth, late Queen of England, the impe- 
rial crown of the realm of England . . . 
<lid by inherent birthright, and lawful and 
undoubted succession, descend and come to 
3 ’our most excellent JIujesty, as being lineall)*, 
justly, and lawfully next and sole heir of the 
blood royal of this realm.” Already in two 
of tho religious confessions of Henry VIII.’s 
reign — tho Inatitiidon of a Man 

(1537) and the Xeccxsanj Borlrine and Erudi- 
tion (1513) — tho duty of passive obedience had 
been established as a neccssiiry consequence 
of the fifth commandment. In the Canons of 
1606 the clergy went so far in enforcing this 
view that tho king felt that the obedience 
they demanded for a de facto king under- 
miriod his hereditary title. He was also 
obliged, at tho complaint of Parliament, to 
condemn the theory of his absolute power 
put forth by Cowell, tho Professor of Civil 
Law at Cambridge, in his Laxc Lictionan/. 
Euder Charles I. the House of Commons 
complained of tho sermons of Sibthorpe and 
Mainwaring (1627), and in their remonstrance 
of 3Iay 26, 1642, asserted that the “ erroiieous 
maxim being infused into princes that their 


kingdoms are their own, and that they may 
do with them what they will, as if their 
kingdoms were for them and not they for 
their kingdoms , . . was the root of all 

the subjects’ misen,*.” Tho Act by which 
Charles II. was made to succeed immediately 
on his father’s death, and his reign dated ac- 
cordingly, was a ])i';ictical acknowledgement of 
the doctrine of divine right. The Church of 
the Kestoration made the absolute duty of 
non-resistiiuce part of its teaching, and it was 
also made part of the oath of allegiance. Both 
Oxford and Cambridge proclaimed this duty, 
and the formeruniversitv burnt theworksof its 
opponents. Closely connected with the doc- 
trine of the divine right was tho custom of 
touching for the “ king’s evil,” which was, in 
tho eyes of tho people, “ a visible, pjilpable 
attestation of tho indefeasible sanctity of the 
royal line.” A Latin serx’ice for this ceremony 
had been drawn up under Ilenr)* VII. ; under 
Charles I. an English one took its place, and 
during the reign of Anne was inserted in tho 
Prayer Book. In a single year Charles II. 
touched 8,500 persons ; in the course of his 
reign it is estimated that one hundred 
thousand persons received his healing touch. 
William III. naturally never attempUxi to 
exercise this power, but Anno revived tho 
ceremony. It was again abandoned by tho 
Hanoverian kings, and the practice was only 
mainUiined by the exiled heirs of tho Stuarts. 
During the same years tho theory of divine 
right was passing away. It revived under 
Anne, and its efficacy was preached by Sacho- 
verell and other divines. But when George I. 
came to the throne, with a title based on the 
Act of Settlement alone, it was impossible for 
any party which accepted the Hanoverian 
succession to still maintain this doctrine, 
^lorcover, as the Tories were in opposition, 
they liad no motive for exalting the monarchy. 
Tho Jacobites alone continued to make this 
tenet part of their faith, and they bccamo prac- 
tically extinct by the accession of Goorgo III. 

Sir R. Filmer, Onginnl of Gor«i'niii«nt, 1&52, 
aud PoliCicdt I>i$cour3(!s, 1630 ; Alleu, Royal 
Prerogatiro. 

Dodiugton, George Burr (5. 1691, 
d. 1762), was a politician of some prominence 
in the first half of the eighteenth century. 
Ho entered Pjirliament in 1715 as member 
for Winehelsea, and was almost at onco 
despatched as ambassador to Sjwin, where 
he signed the Treaty of Madrid, and ro- 
mnined till 1717. He inherited a mag- 
nificent property, and atbiehed himself to 
A\ alpole’s party, but deserted that minister 
in I"4L Before this he had, in 1737, used 
all his influence with Fix'derick, Prince of 
Wales, to dissuade him from openly setting 
his father at defiance, but was one of tho lead- 
ing friends and counselloi's of tho princo for 
many years. After holding*seveml offices, 
he became the confidential friend of Xjord. 
Bute, in the first year of George UI.’s reign. 
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and was by that nobleman's influence created 
Baron Melcombe. He did not, however, 
long enjoy his new honours, but died the next 
year. He had some claims to being a patron 
of men of lettci-s, and it was to him that 
Thomson dedicated his Summer. Among his 
friends were Young, Fielding, and Lyttleton. 
He left behind him a Diary (published in 
1784), which is still one of the leading 
authorities for the minor history of the times 
in which he lived. 

Dodowah, The Battle of (1826), took 
place on the Gold Coast, between a British 
force, under Colonel Purdon, and the 
Ashantees, who, after fighting with des- 
perate braver}’, were compelled to give way. 

DollaTi The Battle op (875), resulted in 
a complete victor}' for the Danes, under 
Thorst^, over Constantino and the men of 
Alban. As a consequence of this defeat, 
Constantine was compelled to cede Caithness, 
Sutherland, Boss, and 3Ioruy to the invaders. 
DolLir is on the borders of Fife and Perth- 
shii’C. 

Solly’s Brae, The Riot at, occurred on 
July 12, 1849. Fifteen hundred Orangemen 
marched through this defile, which is near 
Castlewellan, to congratulate the Earl of 
Roden, their provincial grand master. On their 
way back they were fired on by the Roman 
Catholics, an attack w’hich the Protestants 
were not slow to return. The result of the 
affray was that the latter body drove back 
their opponents, who loft four dead and forty 
woimded on the field. The question was 
taken up in Parliament, and the ^rl of 
Roden was eventmilly dismissed from his lord- 
lieutenancy. 

.Annual 'RtgUttr; SantariL’t Dthalet, 1819. 

l)0I116sda>y is the name given to the 
great surx’ey of England, made by order of 
Svilliam the Conqueror. The name is not 
found before the DlaloyM de Seaeeario (q.v.), 
in which (i. 16) it is said that the English 
called the book of the survey “ Domesdei,” 
or “the day of judgment,” because of the 
strictness of the examination. It has also 
been held to refer to the day of holding the 
courts at which the inquest was made. In 
1084 England was threatened with invasion 
by Canute of Denmark. At the beginning of 
that year the king laid a heavy “geld,” or 
tax, on all England of six shillings on the 
hide.v The invasion of the Northmen was 
not made. The threatened danger, however, 
and the tax which seems connect^ with it, 
prol)ably made the Conqueror anxious to as- 
.certain the capabilities of his kingdom, both 
as regards defence and taxation. At the 
mid-wuntor meeting of the Witan, after “ deep 
speech ” with the great men, the king ordered 
that a survey of the kingdom should bo made. 
For the purpose of the survey the country 
was divided into districts, and a body of 


commissioners was sent to hohl an ln(JUc^t in 
eiuh district. The names of those sent into 
the midland counties are prescu-ved, and show 
that men of high position were employed in 
the work. They were bidden to inquire wli<> 
held cjich estatc in the time of King Kdwai-d. 
who held it at the time of the inquest, what 
its value was at the two dates, whether that 
value could be raised, and by what title it 
was held. In order to find out whether an 
estate was capable of contributing a larger 
sum to the royal treasur}-, minute inquiries 
were to be made as to its extent, and tho 
men and beasts it supported. The commis- 
sioners gained their infoionation in the way 
in which such matters were usually managed 
in England. They took the sjime witness of 
the sheriff and the French (foreign) barons, 
and the whole hundred, of the priest, tho 
reeve, and six villeins of each township : that 
is, they learned the particulars they wished 
to know’ by answ’i-rs made on oath in the 
hundred court. It was not the first time 
that an inquest had been held to ascei'tain 
the value of the land throughout the counti’}' 
for the purpose of taxation; for in the time 
of Ethelred the country had boon surveyed 
and diN-ided for the assessment of tho 
danegeld, and an inquest seema to have been 
held for the geld of 1084. It is evident, 
however, that these had not been of tho 
searching nature of the Domesdav Sur\’cy. 
which was intensely disliked by Englishmen. 
The inquest was finished in the summer of 
1086. 

Questions of right, as well as the nature of 
tho inquest, led to irritation and to some 
bloodshed. With matters of title the com- 
missioners did not concern themselves further 
than to record tho conflicting claims, and in 
doing this they treated tho people of each 
race alike. Cases of illegal occupation are 
often ranged in a class by themselves, and 
I include possessions gained by defective or 
disputed titles, as well os by acts of violence. 
These are the terra occupata of the western 
shires, and the invasiones of Essex, &c. Few 
indications can be found in the record of tho 
violence of- the Conquest. The rights and 
obligations of each landholder are settled 
by those of his antecessor, and the date at 
which these are ascertained is that of the 
death of King Edward. There is seldom 
anything to show that the new possessor did 
not succeed bis antecessor peacefully, aud, 
as far as possible, all reference to the reign 
of Harold is avoided. Nevertheless tho 
record bears witness to a sweeping confis- 
cation of the lands of the wealthier and more 
powerful class, and in a lesser degree of the 
smaller owners also, to widespread devastation, 
and to tiie ruin of many boroughs. Two 
systems of measurement are used in Domes- 
day : the one by the hide, the other by the 
earueate. The hide is used to signify an 
area of a certain rating value. It is an old 
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English term, sind though it implies an area, 

seems in Dome'dav at least to be of uncertain 

% 

extent. The foreign carucate is the co- 
relativo of the hide, but has a more constant 
rcterence to area. It is sometimes used of land 
which is non-hidated, t.e., not rated for the 
payment of taxes. In both hide and carucaie 
the tf^rra ad unam corucam, or one plough- 
land of definite extent, is a principal factor. 

The latest investigation of Anglo Saxrn 
institutions is contained in Prof. F. W. 
llaitland’s l>»metday Book and Beyond. 
Among tho more notable conclusions are the 
following : — (1) Domesday being primarily 
a tax-book, many of its leading distinctions 
are fiscal rather than legal or economic. 
For example, the difference between the 
aokemen and the classes below them is that 
the former are personally responsible for 
tho geld, while the latter pay it through 
H lord. Similarly, the term “ manerium ” 
has none of its thirteenth century meaning, 
but simply implies an area — be it an immense 
tract or only twelve acres, be its annual value 
j 61'50 or Is. — which is treated as a unit by 
the tax-gatherer. (2) Tho line between tho 
■villani, bordarii, and cotarii was an economic 
one, and not a matter of status. They were 
not legally “ ascripti glebai.” The distinction 
between tho “ sochemannus ” and the “liber 
(homo ” cannot bo ascertained. (3) The villans 
of Domesday were not necessarily the justice- 
ables of their lords ; still less were tho 
.sokemen. All depended on whether the lord 
had sac and soc (q.v.), a right which could 
only be claimed by royal grant. Grantees, 
however, could in their turn become grantors, 
and thus justice had already become sub- 
infeudated. (4) The free lordless village was 
us normal a feature in 1066 as tho village 
completely subjected to seignorial control. 
•Such free townships, however, had very little 
•communal organisation, for they had no 
oourt and often no reeve. (5) The Anglo- 
^xon borough is primarily a fortress, a unit 
in a scheme of national defence, the sphere 
of a special peace and of a separate court. 
Tho burgesses rarely all have tho aamo 
landlord — in fact, historically the)' may be 
traced back to the complements of men sent 
by the neighbouring landowners to defend 
tho post. The commercial element is not 
a ncceswry characteristic of a borough. (6) 
rieignurial justice may be traced back in 
England to a very remote time. Even in the 
seventh century there were “ immunists ” 
svuh exalted rights within their territories ; 
•while in the tenth century a royal grant of 
Jand generally included as a matter of 
common form a grant of jurisdiction, ex- 
tending to both tho free and the unfreo. (7) 
It IS impossible to believe that tho English 
villages as a whole have a servile origin. In 
the west the English may, here and there, 
have adopted Celtic ngrariun arrangements 
.unchanged; but elsewhere from the very 


first wo find the typical holding a large hide 
of 120 acres or thereabouts, an area only 
suited to ihe freeman. The virgato of thirty 
acres, so often pointed to as the typical 
servile holding, is obviously of later origin, 
being only a fraction of the hide, derived by 
splitting it into i>arts. 

Frconian, iVomwin Conquest^ iv., c, 21, v., c. 22, 
and ; Eytoii, Key to Domesday. Domesday 
Studies, Dorset and Somerset ; Sir. U. Ellis, /a* 
^nxiuc^ton to l>om(sday ; Maitland, Dowsday 
b<y)k a^ul Beyond^ 18^7. Tlic Domesday Book 
ri'print4*d by the Kecord CouimbsioD^ 1783^ 
1810. and iu fac^slmile 

Dominica, the largest, thougli not the 
most important, of tho Leeward Islands, w'as 
discovered by Columbus, 1493, on a Sunday, 
whence its name. Though claimed from 
1623 onwards by England, it was colonised 
by the French, but in 17-34 was captured by 
the British forces, and was formally ceded to 
England by the Treaty of Paris, 1763. In 
1778 it was ravaged by the French, and was 
taken by them in 1781, and retained for a period 
of two years. In 1795 another attack was 
made on Dominica, and in 1805 the island was 
once more ravaged by a French force under La 
Gninge. In 1813 Dominica was the scene of 
a Maroon war, hut the insurgents were speedily 
crushed ; and the insurrection was made a pre- 
text for tho employment of most severe mea- 
sures against the slaves. Since 1871 Dominica . 
has belonged to the federation of the Leeward 
Islands (q.v.), but increased local autonomy 
was granted to it in 1894. Tho population is 
mainly French-speaking and Catholic. 

Attwood, Hist, of Dominica. 

Dominica, The Battle OF (April 1 2, 1 782) 

resulted in the destruction of the French naval 
jiower in the AVest Indies. On tho 9th of April 
tho division of Sir Samuel Hood, which, con- 
sisting of eight ships, had got separated from 
tho rest of the fleet under Rodney, had main- 
tained for an hour an \mcqual contest with 
fifteen French ships, and the Fiench admiral 
had thought it wdse to retire when tho rest of 
the British fleet came up. Tho next tw’o days 
were occupied in trying to bring tho I^nch 
to action, and on the 12th Rodney succeeded 
in doing so. Favoured by the wand, ho took 
advantage of a break in the French line, and 
advancing in column, cut the i^ench fleet in 
two. Sir Samuel Hood, who was leading the 
English van, at once became engaged with 
that of the French fleet, while Rodney was 
busy xvith tho enemy’s centre. Tho action 
was vigorously carried on, and the atmo- 
sphere, which was verj’ still, soon became so 
enveloped in smoke that tho fleets mutually 
ceasoil firing. "When at length the smoke 
cleared away, the French wei“c seen in full 
retreat. A chase was immediately begun, and 
five ships W’ere taken or destroyed, including 
the enormous I'iile de Paris. Four more 
wore soon afterwards captured by Hood when 
cruising among the islands. The English 
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loss in the two actions of the 9th and 12th 
was comijoratively small Ilodney and Hood 
were both raised to the peerage. The battle 
itself is famous in naval history as being the 
first in which the mauoeuvro of breaking the 
line was practised. 

Alien, liTatal Hatties; Stanhope, Hist, cf Etifj. 

DomliLicanSy The, or Black Fkiaks. 
This order was founded by Dominic in the 
lieginning of the twelfth century, and ap- 
proved by Innocent III. in 1215. Thirteen 
bi'othren of this order crossed into England 
in 1221, and before long fixed their abode 
at Oxford, where they soon became prominent 
in the schools. Their second English house was 
the Blackfriars in London, originally situated 
where Lincoln’s Inn now stands, but removed 
from this place about 1279. At the time of 
the dissolution of the monasteries thoro were 
fifty-eight Dominican houses in England and 
AVales, several of them being situated in the 
principal towns, such as Bristol, Norihampton, 
fSalisbury, York, and Leicester. [Friars.] 

DoxuiuiSi Marco Antonio de (5. 156G, 
ef. 1624), was a Jesuit, who, in 1604, became 
Archbishop of Spalatro, He made the ac- 
quaintance of Bishop, Bedell in Italy, and was 
induced by him to quit his archbishopric and 
come to England, where ho published his 
work, De Jtepublica Scclesiastiea (1617), which 
was aimed at some of the evils, temporal and 
ecclesiastical, of the Papal system. De 
Doininis professed himself a Protestant, and 
was much patronised by James I. and the 
High Churchmen in England. He received 
the DIastership of the Savoy, and vraa made 
Dean of M’indsor. In England he saw that 
his ambition was not likely to be gratified by 
tho highest honours of the Church. He, 
therefore, returned to Romo (1622), where his 
old schoolfellow, Gregory XV., was Pope, 
and seems to have entertained the idea tlmt 
by his efforts England might be restored to 
the Church of I^me. But on the death of 
Gregor)', De Dominis was arrested by the 
Inquisition, hnd imprisoned in the castle of 
8t. Angelo, where he died. 

Newland, Life nf He Domtni* ; Gardiner, Ift*l 
0/ En<j., 1603—1642. 

Donald, son of Constantine and King 
of Alban {d. 900), "was the first ruler styled by 
the chroniclers “ King of Alban.” He reigned 
from 889 to 900, and was occupied during the 
early part of his reign in repelUng the attacks 
of Sigurd, the brother of Harald Harfagi*, 
and the newly-appointed carl of those Nor- 
wegians who had fled from their native 
country on the accession of the new king, 
and had already begun to colonise the Orkney 
Islands. The new-comers in>’aded Caithness 
and Sutherland, and the presence of tho 
King of Alban was constantly requinnkin those 
{^rts to keep them at bay, though their incur- 
sions could hardly affect tharpart of Scotland 
over which Donald really reigned. Later on, 


a fresh body of Danes from Dublin sw(‘pt 
down upon the kingdom of Alban itself, and 
Donald was slain at Dunottcr in contest witli 
them. 

Donald Baloch of the Isles was a 

relative of Alexander of the Isles, on whost* 
captivity he raised a force and defeated thw 
royal troops under the Earl of Mar at 
Lochaber (1431). James I. of Scotland wa.s 
exceedingly angi-y at the ill-success of his 
lieutenant, and increastKl the taxes throughout 
his dominions five-fold for the purjwso of 
finding funds for a royal progress through 
the Highlands. Shortly after, Donald was 
compelled to seek refuge in Irehind, where he 
was killed. 

Donald Bane, Kino of Scotland, was 
brother of Malcolm Canmorc, whom ho 
succeeded in 1093. After reigning six 
months, he was driven out by lus nephew 
Duncan. In 1094, however, on Duncan’s 
death, he recovered the throne, which h»* 
shared for throe ycjirs with Edmund, son of 
Malcolm. For some three years Donald Bane 
continued to rule over tho Scots north of tho 
great firths, while Edmund, as the son of tho 
Saxon Margaret, reigned over the more Saxon 
population of the Lowlands. At last, in 1007, 
Edgar Atheling, with tho assistance of an 
English force, after dofe^iting and imprisoning 
his nephew Edmund and Donald Bane, set his 
other nephew Edgar on the Scotch throne. 
Two yeara later Donald Bane was taken pri- 
soner, and after beinp blinded, w'us con- 
demned to perpetual imprisonment till his 
death. He was buried in Dunfeimlino 
Abbey. 

Skene, CeUi'c Scotland ; Bobertson. £arly A'ings 
of Scotland. 

Donald Bane MacWilliam (d. 1187) 
claimed to be a descendant of Duncan, son of 
Malcolm Canmore. In 1181, during the 
absence of William the Lion at the English 
court, he tried, with the aid of many of tho 
Scottish barons, to imiko himself king of tho 
country north of the Forth and Clyde, and 
for six years he there maintained a sort of 
iri'egular warfare, which ended in his defeat 
and death in the Spey Valley (July, 1187). 

Donald Brec, or Domnal Breac, 

tho son of £k>cha (q.v.), was King of 
• Dulriada (629 — 642). In 634 Donald was 
defeated by the Angles at Calathios, while 
attempting to wrest from their hands the 
district between the Avon and tho Pentland 
Hills. In 637 ho crossed over to^relfind with 
a large army to aid Congal Claon, King of 
Ulster, against tho King of Ireland, but was 
utterly routed at tho battle of* Magh Rath. 
After another attack upon the 'Anglian terri- 
tor)', in which ho was ussisfM*by the Britons 
of Alclyde, be seems to have fallen out with 
this last race upon fho death of the great 
Rhydderch Had, and was slain in battle with 
I the new King of Alclydd It Strathcafi'on 
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(tj4‘2). On his death, the kingdom of Dal- 
riada reverted to luuuchy. 

Dorchester, Didi-ey Cauleton, Vis. 
COVNT [b. l'>73, (i. 1632), was ambassjidor to 
th»‘ republic of Venice from 1610 to 161.% 
and to the United TroA-inees from 1615 to 
1626. During the second rarliainent of 
Charles I. he inaintain<-<l the aiuse of the 
king in the House of Commons, and attached 
himself to the party of Buckingham. In 
Jlay, 1626, he was credited Baron Carloton, 
and' on July 2o, 1628, Viscount Dorchester. 
On December 14 in the same year he was 
apiMiiuted Secrohiry of 8t<»te, and in that 
cajKK'ity advocated peace with Fnmce and 
alliance with tlie Oerman I’rotcstimts. Cki. 
rentloii s;iys that his knowledge of “ foreign 
employment, and the condition of other 
princes and nations,” was combined with an 
utter ignorance of English institutions and 
temper. 

Dorchester. I- In Dorset, a Koman 
station, called Durnovaria, or Durinum, was 
a place of some importance under the Anglo- 
Saxon kings, and was made the seat of a mint 
by Athelstan. The remains of the ancient 
Koman fortifications Avere destroyed, and a 
Fninciscan jiriory built from the maUuials 
in the reign of Edward III. The town aa'hs 
incorponited in the s^mie reign, and returned 
two members to Parliament from the year 
1295 to 188.3. II. In Oxfordshire, on the 
Thames, near Wallingford, the scene of the 
baptism of Cwichelm (q.v.), and the seat of 
a famous abbey and of a bishopric Avhich 
was united Avilh the see of London by Kemi- l 
gins in 1086. ' 

Dorchester, Cathf.uixe Sedley, Coi n- 
TEss OK {<i. 1717), AVils the daughter of Sir 
Charles Sedley (q.v.), and mistress of James 
II., by whom, in 1686, she was made Coun- 
tess of Dorchester^ She was more celebmted 
for her Avit and viA’acity than for her beauty; 
and notwithstanding her ridicule of tho 
Komish priests who thronged his court, 
seems to liave maintained her ascendency 
over James. After his exile she was married 
to the Earl of Portmore. 

Dorislaus, Isaac {d. 1649), was the*son 
of a minister of tho Dutch Keformed Church. 
He Avas appointed Judge Advocate of Esst*x’s , 
army on aecovmt of his great knowledge of 
(;ivil law, and as.Msted in the prepamtion of the 
charge agjunst Ckules I. In May, 1619, he 
Avas sent as^mbassador from the Common- 
wealth to Holland, Avhoro he was murdered at 
the Hague t)y some servants of Montrose, 
headed by Colonel "WTiitford (May 12 or 15, 
1649). He Vas buiifd in Westminster 
Abbey, hut c.xhumed at the Restoration. 

Peacock, Army Lists e/ Cacaliers ond Itoand* 
/leads. 

Dorset, Peerage op. In 1397 John 
Beaufort, Earl Somerset, eldest son of 


John of Gaunt, Avaa created of J^wsety 

as Well as Marquis of Somei-set ; the title was 
continued in this bniuch of the Beaufort 
family till the execution and forfeiture of 
IK-nry, Duke of J>omerset, 1463. In 1475, 
Thonias Grey, Lord Ferrers of Grohy, avks 
creiited Marquis of Doi'set ; his grandson, 
Henry, tliird Marquis of Dorset, and Duke of 
Suffolk, was attainted in 1554. In 1603 
TTiomas SackA'ille, Lord Buckhurst, Avji» 
created Earl of l)orsct. Lionel, seventh earl, 
Avas created Duke of Dorset in 1720. In 1843 
Charles, the fifth duke, died luuuarried, and 
the duktKlom became c.xtinct. 

Dorset, Thomas Grey. 1st Mauqvis op 
(rf. 1501), Avas a sou of Elizabeth Woodville, 
the subsequent wife of EdAvaixl IV., by 
her first husband, Sir John Grey. Sharing 
in his mother’s prosperity, he Avas created 
Marquis of Doi'set in 1475, and e^cjiped tho 
hostility displayed by Gloucester, in 1483 to 
all the members of the queen-doAvager's 
family by taking refuge in the Sanctuary 
at Westminster. Escaping thence in safety, 
he joined with his uncle, Sir Richard Wood- 
villc, in an attempt to seize the Tower and 
riise a fleet ; but failure drove him once again 
to concealment, until Buckingham’s rebellion 
affoixlod him another ojiportunity of being ac- 
tiA'oly hostile to Richard III. This movement 
likewise failing, ho forthAAuth lied OA'or tho 
sea to mjike one of the poAverful party of 
maU ontents supjiorting the Earl of Richmond 
in Britanny. On his return from Fj-ance, 
Avhere he had been left hy Henry A*II. as 
security for the French king’s loan, ho en- 
joyed tho ixiyal fuA-our, though during the 
Simnel imposture he was imprisoned in tho 
ToAver, but soon released. In the sjime reign 
he serA'cd against the French (1491); four 
years later was one of tho leaders when tho 
rebels Avere X'anquished at Blackhcath. 

Dorset, Henry Grey, Sru SlARouia 
OF (rf. 1554), married Frances, daughter of 
Charles Brandon, Duke of Suffolk, and 
Mary, sister of Henry VIII. By her ho 
liecanu' the father of Lady Jane Groy. Hio 
Aveak and amliitious character caused him 
to lend a ready ear to Northumberland’ a, 
proposiils for obtaining an alteration of tho 
suefession in faA'our of his daughter. WTien 
this plot failed, Suffolk was pardoned on pay- 
ment of a fine, but in the following year 
raised a rebellion in the midland counties, in 
conjunction with that of Sir Thomas Wyatt 
(q.A*.) in Kent. His few troops wero defeated 
near Coventry by the Earl of Huntingdon, and 
the duke, haA-ing taken shelter Avith ono of his 
retainers named Underwood, xvas by him he- 
trayod to his pursuers. Ho was condemned, 
and executed Feb. 23, 1554, a few days after 
his daughter. Lady Jane Grey. 

Tj’tler, Eng. under Edicard VI. andlfary. 

Dorset, Thonias Sacxville, Ist Earl op 
(5. 1536, rf. 1608), was tho son of Sir Richard 
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Sackville. He was educjitcd at Oxford and 
Cambridge, studied at the Inner Temple, 
iR.*d served in various diplomatic employments 
on the Continent. In 1567 he was created 
Lord Buckhurst. In 1587 he was ambassfidor 
to the United Provinces, and succeeded 
Burleigh as Lord Treasurer. In 1604 he was 
created Earl of Dorset. He was the joint 
author with Thomas Norton of the ti-agedy 
of Gorboduc (1561), the earliest blank-verso 
drama in our language. 

Dorset^ Charles Sackville, 6th Earl 
OF (5. 1637, rf. 1706), sat for East Giinstead 
■as Lord Buckhurst in 1660, but declined all 
public employment. In 1675 he became 
Gentleman of the Bedchamber, and next year ' 
succeeded to his father's title. In the reign 
of James II. he was dismissed from the loid- 
lieutcnancy of Sussex. He entered into com- 
munication with the Prince of Oi-ange, and on 
the landing of "William, assisted the Princess 
Anne in her flight from Westminster. He 
became Loixl Chamberlain, and employed his 
jiatronago in helping genius and misfortune. 
■On the departure of William for Ireland, he 
was appointed in Marv’s Council of Nino. In 
1691 ho accompanied William to Holland. 
He was declared by Preston, on the detection 
•of his plot, to be in communication with the 
Jacobite court of St. Germains. The accusa- 
tion was probably untrue, although Dorset 
was no doubt angry at William’s leanings to- 
wards the Tories. Dorset is better known as 
the patron of Prior, Drj'den, Congreve, and 
Addison, than as a politician. Macaulay thinks 
that “had he been driven by necessity to exert 
himself, he would probably have risen to the 
.highest posts in the State.” 

Joluiimi, Jjift d Porcfl ; Macaulay, Hi«t. of 
England. 

Dost MaJbiOmed [d. 1S63) was the brother 
‘of Futteh Khan, the yizim* of Slahmood Shah 
,3n Afghanistan. In conjunction with his 
brothers, he sucoeoded to the throne of Cabul 
on the expulsion of hlahmood, brother of 
Shah Soojah. .In 1834 Dost Mahomed suc- 
cessfully quailed the attempt of Shah Soojah 
to recover Afghanistan, but during this war 
he lost the province of Peshawur definitely 
. to Runjeet Singh.* In 1836 Dost made over- 
tures to Lord Auckland for arbitration, and on 
his refusal appealed to the King of Persia. 
In 1837 ho sent an expedition to Peshawur, 
and at Jumrood won a fruitless victory. In 
1838 overtui'es for an alliance were made to 
Dost Mahomed, and an embassy sent to Cabul 
under Captain Bumes. Dost Mahomed de-‘ 
. . clared his willingness to dismiss the Russian 
and Persian envoys, provided the ^glish 
would assist him to recover Peshawur. This 
the. Oovcmor-General refuse^ and Dost 
hlahomed therefore turned to Persia and 
Russia, and the latter power guaranteed the 
defence of Candahar. Thereupon the English 
determined to depose him, and to attain fchia 
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object, the Afghan expedition of 1839 was 
despatched. Deserted by I’ersiu, with a 
British army advancing on Cabul, Dost 
Mahomed fled with a handful of followers to 
the Hindoo Koosh. AfU-r being kindly re- 
ceived by the chief of Khoolooin, lie jiiissed 
on to Bokhara, whore he was detained by the 
Ameer; but on effecting his escape, he re- 
turned to Khooloom, g.tlhered an anny of 
Oosbegs, and crossing the Hindoo Koosh, 
pi-oclaimed a religious war. He was defeated, 
however, September 18th, by Brigadier 
Dconie. After another attempt to raise the 
country against the English, ho surrendered 
to Sir WiUiam Macnaughten, and was brought 
to Calcutta. Ho was released in 1842. In 
the second Sikh War ho made common 
cause with the Sikhs, and captured Peshawur, 
from which, however, he was shortly after 
driven out. In 1856—7 an Englisli army was 
despatched to aid him against the Shah of 
Persia, who had seized Herat. Before he died, 
he had succeeded to some extent, at least, in 
uniting the Afghan power. On his death, 
which occurred in 1863, the country was 
divided between the partisans of his eldest 
son, and the younger one. Shore Ali, to whom 
Dost Mahomed had bequeathed his throne. 
[Afohax "Wails.] 

Dougflity, Thomas, was Drake’s second in 
comnuind in the famous voyage of 1577. Ho 
was appointed captain of a I’ortugucsc vessel 
captui-^ near Santiago. Soon after quitting 
the Plate River, Doughty deserted with his 
men, but was soon overtaken, and his crew 
transferred to Drake’s own ship, the Fclican. 
On the Patagonian coast the advcntui'ci'S camo 
upon a gibbet, on which, more than fifty 
before^ Magellaq had hftnffod his wutlneux-s ; 
and this spot was now biil into fresh service 
for tho oxeouUon of Doughty. A court- 
martial was oxtomixxriscd ; Doughty was found 
guilty, and beheaded, after first embracing tho 
admir^ and partaking of the holy' com- 
munion. A story of the time makes Drake 
to have been tho executioner in pci-son. 

Douglas Castle (in Innarkshirc), during 
the wars of Scotland with Edward I., obtained 
the name of the “Perilous Castle of Douglas,” 
from the difliculty of holding it against tho 
Scots* It W’as three times rc-captured from 
the Ei^lish by Six James Douglas, and 
its garrison destroy’ed. About tho year 1461 
it was demolished by James ll.’s ordet's, while 
the earl was absent in Romo. It was,' how'- 
ever, rebuilt, and was in 1639 gaii^nod by 
the Covenanters. 

% 

Dowlas, The Family of, is supposed to 
be of jTcmish origin. The first member of 
tho family kno^ to history is Sir William 
Douglas, the friend and sup^rtCT of W allace. 
The vast possessions of tho Douglas family' in 
the south of Scotland rendered *thJm for- 
midame antagonists to the royal fK)werj and 
the fact that Archibald Douglas .married a 
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diiughter of Baliol’s sister, while the Stuarts 
were only desceniled from a younger daughter 
of David of Huntingdon, made it at one 
tiino by no mc;ins impossible that a Duughis 
would succeed in driving the Stuarts f»x»m 
the throne. Besides their estates in Scot- 
land, the Douglases had at one time ex- 
U’lisive lands in England, just as the Percies 
hadsiinilir claims in Scotlind. Ihese claims 
were to have been Sittistied for both families 
according to the Treaty of Northiunpton ; and 
it has been rem;irked that a slight difference 
in the distribution of the eshites of either 
family would have “ inverted their petsilion, 
and made the Percies natiomil to ScotLind, 
the Douglases to England.” 

Douglas, The Peerage of, ditos frem 
Sir William Douglas, who was crestted E;irl 
of Douglas in 1357. The earldom came 
to an end in 14.'>5 with the attainder 
of James, ninth earl, after the biittle of 
Arkenholm and the unsuccessful Douglas 
rehellion. The Peerage of Angus had been 
conferred on George, illegitinuito sou of the 
first Ejiil of Douglas, in 1389. In the 
Douglas rebellion the Anguses adhered to the 
crown, and got a lirge portion of their 
relatives’ estates. In 1G33 William, eleventh 
iiarl of Angus, was created ^farqnis of 
Douglas. In 1703 Archibald, third marquis, 
was created Duke of Douglas. The dukedom 
of Douglas became extinct with him in 1761. 
The estates of tho Douglas family were the 
subject of a protmeted law-suit, known as the 
Douglas Cah*?, between the Duke of Hamilton 
and Arehibiild Stewart, nephew of tlie Duke 
of Douglas, who obtainiMi tlie csUitcs by a 
judgment of the House of Lords in 1771, and 
was created Baron Douglas in 1790. The 
peerage became extinct in 1857. The mar- 
quisiite of Douglis and earldom of Angus 
passcd.|to James, seventh Duke of Hamilton, 
on the death of Archibald, Duke of Douglas, 
in nCl, who was descended, by a second 
marriage, from William, first Marquis of 
Douglas {(1. 1633.) [Hamilton.] 

Douglas, William, 1st Earl of, was 
the son of Sir Archibald Douglas. On 
his return from France, where ho had been 
educated, in 1346, his first exploit was to 
drive tho English out of Duuglasdalo and 
Teviotdale. Ho w.as tho godson of Sir 
"William Douglas, the Knight of Liddesdalo 
(q.v.), whom he murdered in Ettrick Forest 
(1353) in revenge. In 1356 he was pi“csent 
at the battle of Poictiors; and in 1357 was 
created Earl of Douglas. On the death of 
David II. ho is said to have intended to 
have disputed the succession of the house of 
Stuart, hut was bought off by an alliance 
between his son and Slargaret, daughter of 
Bobert II. 

♦ 

DoT^flas, James, 2nd Earl of (rf. 1388), 
the son of William, Earl of Douglas, marri^ 


Margaret, daughter of Robert II. He suc- 
ceeded to the title in 1384. He was renowned 
for his bravery and skilful generalship. In 
1385 he took i)<art in a raid upon Englmd in 
conjimction with a body of IVeneh troops 
under John of Vienne. In 1388 he pcnetratcHl 
as far as the gates of York, and was can-j-ing 
away Henry Percy’s (Hotspur) pennon to 
Scotland, when he was met by the Perc'ies at 
Ottorbiu-n. This battle resulted in the defeat 
of the English, who fled from the field, leanng 
their Iciider, Hotspur, in the hands of tho 
enemy ; but it was dearly purehased by the 
Scots with the death of the Earl of Douglas. 

Douglas, Archibald, 4th Earl op (<f. 
1424),^s the son of Archibald, third Earl of 
Douglas. In 1400 his ambition procured tho 
marnage of his sister Marjory vsith the Duke 
of Rothesay (q.v.), the heir to the Scottish 
crown, and he is said to have been privy t® 
the nmrder of that young prince in 1402. In 
the September of the same year he heided an 
anny collected for the invasion of England, 
but was defeated and taken prisoner at tho 
battle of Homildon Hill. On his reh'ase, 
he joined Perev, in whose cause he was again 
defeated and taken prisoner at Shrewsbury 
(q.v.), 1403. In 1421 he crossed over to Franco 
to fight against the English in that country. 
There he was created Duke of Touraino, and 
falling in tho battle of "N^emeuil, was buried, 
at Tours. 

Douglas, WiLLUM, 6 tii Earl op ((f. 
1440), and third Duke of Touraine, was 
the son of Archibald, fifth Earl of Douglas, 
who died 1439. On eucceeding to tho earl- 
dom, he incurred the enmity of Sir William 
Crichton, who invited him to pay a visit to tho 
young king, James II., at Edinburgh Castle, 
and there, oBer some fonn of trial, had him. 
beheaded, along with hie brother Da^d (1440). 
Tho young carl was but some eighteen years 
old at the time of his death. 

Douglas, WaLiAU, 8 tk Earl op (rfl. 
1482), succeeded to the estates on tho death 
of his father, James the Gross (1443). 
Ho was a man of turbulent spirit and vast 
power, possessing a large part of southern 
Scotland. Having been appointed Lieutenant- 
Governor by James II., no rapidly concen- 
trated his power by entering into alliances 
^•ith tho Earls of Crawford and Ross and 
other great nobles, and by setting on foot 
intrigues with foreign powers and with tho 
English, whom he had defeated on* the 
holders. In 1450 he passed in state across 
the seas to spend the Jubileo in Rome. Ho 
speedily lost the king’s favour, and was 
deprive of his office : a judgment for which, 
however, he retaliated by ATirious acts of 
defiance of the rojml authority. He ravaged 
the lands of many of the king’s moi^ imme- 
diate friends, oven daring to put to death Sir 
John Herries, and assumed the position of 
an independent prince In 1462 James IE 
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summoned him to an interview at Stirling, 
during which the king, cnniged at his insolence, 
stabb^ him in the throat, whereupon he was 
quickly despatched by Sir Patrick Gray. 
Ho married his cousin, MargJiret Douglas, the 
“ Fair Maid of Galloway,” and so re-united the 
possessions of the house of Douglas. 

Pitsoottie^ CJirom'cIf. 

Douglas, James, 9th Eakl op (d. 1488), 
was the brother of William, Earl of Douglas 
(stabbed by James II. of Scotland), whom he 
succeeded as head of the family, Feb., 1452. 
Almost his first act was to nail a defiance of 
the king to the walls of the Parliament House, 
charging him with murder and perjurj'. Ho 
then declared war* jigainst James, for which 
act his lands were subsequently declai'ed for- 
feited to tho cro>vn by an Act passed in 1454. 
But before long the Angus branch of his own 
family sided with the king, and in 1455 the 
Earl of Douglas was defeated at Arkenholm, 
two of his brothers perishing in tho battle. 
James Douglas was compelled to seek refuge 
in England, where he remained until he was 
taken prisoner in a border foray, 1484, and 
was soon after confined in the monastery of 
Lindores, whore he died in 1488, the last of his 
line. 


Douglas, Sir Arckirald (d. 1333), was 
tho youngest brother of the famous Lord 
James Douglas, and a warm adherent of 
David II. In 1362, having defeated Edward 
Baliol at Annan, he made a successful raid into 
Cumberland. On the capture of Sir Andrew 
Murray (1333), Douglas was chosen Regent 
of Scotland ; but in the same year he was de- 
feated and taken prisoner at Halidon Hill, 
and shortly afterwards died of his w’ounds. 


Douglas, Sir Georoe (d. 1547), was a 
brother of Archibald, sixth Earl oi Angus, 
Having given offc-nce to James V. oi 
Scotland, he was banished to England along 
with his brother (1628). Some years later he 
took part (1532) in a raid on Scotland, tc 
which country he did not return until the death 
of Jamw'V., 1542, when his forfeiture was 
re8cind<^. He was one of the Assu^ Lords 
(q.v.), and was urgent in promoting the mar- 
riage of Mary with -Edward, but did not do 
much real service to Henrj- VIII., except by 

e g good advice to his ambassador, Sir 
i Sadler. He perished at the battle ol 
e (1547). 

Douglas. Jambs, Lord (d. 1330), called 
“The Good,'’ was tho son of Sir William 
Douglas, the friend of Wallace. Many stories, 
more or less incredible, are told of himj 
as of most of the other patriots who were 
fighting for Scotland at this time. Ho was an 
able and gallant partisan of Robert Bruce, 
his first exploit in tho king’s cause being the 
captmo of the castle of Douglas from the 
Eng^ in 1306, and the massacre of ite 
ganibon. He was in command of one of th« 


di\Tsions of the Scottish aniiy at Bannock- 
burn in 1314, and in tho .simc year hanied 
XorihumlKTland in conjunction with Edward 
Bruce. On the departure of Itobeil linice for 
Ireland, in 1316, the charge of the kingdom 
was committed to Douglas, who managi-d to 
defeJit all attempts at invasion on the jkuI of 
the English nobles. In 1319 he invadtHl 
EngUind to create a diversion in favour of the 
bclcaguert-d castle of Berwick, and won a 
complete victory at Jlilton, in York'hiiv. In 
1327, whilst on a similar expedition, ho ."tu- 
prised the English camp by night at Stanhope 
Park, in Durham, cutting, it is said, the very 
ropes of King Edward's tent. Ijiter on, ho 
was one of the Scotch commi-ssioners at tho 
concluiiion of the Ti-caty of Noithampton. 
After the death of Bruce (1329), Douglas set 
out on an oxjH“dition to Palestine for the 
purpose of conveying the king’s heait to 
Jerusalem, but being diverteni from his. 
origimil enteri>riso, was slain in Iwittle with 
the Moors in Andalusia, 1330. His bfxly wa.s 
brought back to Scotland, and buried at 
Douglas. 

Dalrrmple, ilnnals o/ Scotland; Burtou, Uisi^ 
«f Scouand. 

Dotl^las, Sir William {d. 1353), tho 
Knight of Liddesdale, wjis taken prisoner 
(1332) by Sir Autonv de Lucy in a raid into 
Scotland, and by order of Edw-ard III. was 
put in irons. On his release, he did good 
service against the English, whom he ex- 
pelled from Tcviotdale (1338). In 1342 ho- 
took Alexander Ramsay prisoner owing to- 
a private feud, and starved him to death in 
his castle of Hennibige; but this crime was 
pardoned by David II., who even made its 
perpetrator Governor of Roxbmgh Castle. 
Douglas was taken prisoner at the battle of 
Neville’s Cross, and while in captirity,, 
entered into treasonable negotiations with 
Edward III. He was assassinutt*d in 1353,. 
whilst hunting in Ettrick Forest, by his god- 
son, William, Lord Doug^. 

Dalrymple, .imuiU o/ Scotland. 

DoTigla8BebeUion,THB(1451). When 
William, the eighth Earl of Douglas, returned 
from Rome in 1451, he found tho king’s 
movements directed by Crichton, and 
unable to brook a sense of inferiority, he per- 
suaded his own dependants and the Elnrls of 
Crawford and Ross to enter into a con- 
federacy with him. In Februarj-, 1452, he 
was mitered by James’s own hand, leaving 
his title and estates to his brother James, who 
at once took up arms to avongc his relative’s 
fate. Though reconciled to the king for a 
time, he soon grew^ restless, and entered into 
treasonable communications with tho Duke of 
York, and even sent a letter of defiance to 
J ames, who soon drove him to the borders, whore, 
however) the rebellious nobleman gathered 
a force of 40,000 men, and was forced to 
retreat to Fife. At Arkenholm tho two armies 
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met, but the power of Douglas was thinned 
by the desertion of his kinsman, the of 
Angus, and the defection of the Ilanjiltons. 
Aban<U)ned bv almost all his followers, the 
Karl James fled to Annandale, and thence to 
England. His estates wore decLared for- 
feited by the Scotch Parliament, and in 1484 
the earl himself was taken ijnsoner while in- 
vading his native land, and condemned to 
lead a iiionastic lifd till his death (1488). 

Dover, calksl by the Uomans Dubns, was 
a place of considerable importince in the 
early histor}’ of England. It was one of the 
Cinipio Ports, and a very usual port for em- 
barkation to the Continent. It wa.s here that 
Eustace, Count of Boulogne, committed the 
outrage which led to the Iwnishinent of Godwin 
(10 )1). At this time the town held its pri- 
vileges by suj)plyitig the crown with twenty 
ships for tifti'cn days. Harold founded a 
castle here. After the Kittle of IListings the 
town wa.s burnt hy William’s troops, and a 
few ycjirs later Eustace of Boulogne attempted 
to seize it by force dining William’s ab.sencc 
abro-'id (1067). It was taken by the French 
in 1206; in 1520 it was the sienc of Henry 
VIII. 's interview with Clmrles V., and in 
1670, of tlic negotiations which led to tho 
Trciity of Dover. [Cinque Pouts.] 

Dover, The Treaty or (1670), was con- 
cluded between Charles II. and TiOuisXlV., 
chieflythroughthc instrumentalityof Charles’s 
sister, the Duchess ofOrloans. By this traity: 
— (1) England and Fmnce were to declare war 
again.st Holland ; and England was to receive 
the province of Zcekind in case of buccess. 
(2) The Prince of Orange was, if possible, to 
receive an indemnity. (8) Charles was to assist 
Louis to make good his claim on the Si>anish 
succession, and to receive as his reward Ostend, 
together with any conquests he might make 
in South America. (4) Charles was to receive 
a subsidy of £300,000 a year fi-om l.<ouis. 
These four clauses comprised the whole of tho 
public treaty, which was signed by Shaftes- 
bury and the other ministei's, but there were 
secret clauses known onl^’ to Cliffonl, Arling- 
ton, and Arundel, by which Charles was to rc- 
estiiblish Koman Catholicism ; while to enable 
him to crush any oppo.sition in carrying out 
this scheme, Louis was to give him £200,000 
a year and 6,000 French troops. 

Ranke, Hist, of Eng. ; Macaulay, HW. of Eng. 

Downing, Georoe (rf, 1684?), was member 
for Carlisle in 1657. It was he who seems to 
have first suggested that the “ Instrument of 
Government ” should bo abolishcil, and a new 
constitution, which aimed at reproducing the 
old constitution under a dynasty of Cromwells 
substituted for it. After the Restoration, he 
•was English ambassador at the Hague, and 
in 1664 wa.s strongly in favour of making 
reprisals on tho Dutch, a course of conduct 
which was adopted, though not in the king’s 
name. A year later he proposed in the House 


of Commons that the method of contracting 
government loans through the goldsmiths 
should bo abolishc*d, and that the T'rcasury 
should constitute itself a Kink; and when 
his plan was adopted, he received a subordinate 
part in that department of State. In 1672 ho 
wiis again ambas-sador in Holland, and in 1678 
had once more to defend his financial schemes 
in tho House, but this time without effect. 

Downs, The Battle op the (1666), was 
fought iM'tween the English fleet, commanded 
by the Duke of Albemarle, and the Dutch, 
under Do Kuyter, l)c Witt, and Van TVomp. 
The battle la.sted for several djiys, com- 
mencing on the 1st of June. On the 3rd, 
Albemarle retired, after setting fire to his 
disabled ships, and late in the evening was 
joined hy his colleague. Prince Rupert. 
The battle was one of the most obstinate and 
bloody of all the indecisive battles fought 
betwc“cn tho Dutch and the English in the 
seventeenth century. 

D’Oyley, Colonel, the president of the 
first miliUir)’ council in Jnmaicji (1656), suc- 
ceeded Major Scdgcwicke as governor, and by 
his severe measures compeUt^ tho disbanded 
soldiers to colonise tho island for England, in. 
accordance with the wishes of Cromwell. 

Drake, SiuFkaxcis (5. 1645, rf. 1596), was 
bom at Tavistock, in Devonshire. Early 
inured to a sea life, he accomiwinied his 
i-clativc, Sir John Hawkins, to the Spanish 
main, and subsequently, in 1570, undertook a 
voyage on his own account to tho West Indies. 
In 1572 he sailed %vith two vessels to mako 
reprisals upon tho Siianiards for tho previous 
I 0 S.SCS ho Imd su.’itaincd at their liands, and 
made an unsuccessful attack on Nomhre do 
Dios. On his return to England, Drake was 
at first employed by Eliza^th in Ireland; 
but in 1577 sailed, with her sanction, on 
another cx]>cdition. He plundered all the 
S{)anish towns on the coasts of Chili and 
Peru, captured immense booty, and finally 
crossing the Pacific Ocean, returned to 
England round the Cape, thus circumnavi- 
gating the globe. On arriv'ing in'England, 
ho was knighted, by tho queen, in re- 
cognition of his daiing (1580). Five years 
later, Sir Francis was sent with a fleet to the 
West Indies, where he captured tho cities of 
Santiago, St. Domingo, and C^irthagena. In 
1587> during tho preparations for the Spanish 
Armada, he commanded a fleet which did 
much damage in tho port of Cadiz, where ho 
is said to have burnt 10,000 tons of shipping, 
an operation w’hich he styled “ singeing tho 
King of Sirin’s beard.” Ho then captured 
an immense treasure-ship off the Azores, and 
returned homo in time to take a very active part 
in the defeat of the Armada, as vice-admiral 
of tho fleet. In 1695, in conjunction with 
Sir John Hawkins, Drake sailed on an expe- 
dition to the West Indies, but nothing effectual 
w’aa done ; and Sir Francis died on board his 
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own sliip off Porto Bello, Jan. 28, 1590, and 
wiis buried in mid-ocean. 

Southey, Live$ of the ^dmiraU; Purchos, 

Pil/;nms ; Barrow, ^aral IKorthie^; Fronde, 

Hist, of E^uj. 

Drapier’s Letters (1724) is the name 
of a piunphlct wiitten by Swft against the 
new copper coinage which the government 
were attempting to introduce into Ireland, 
and the monopoly for coining which hud 
l>een granted to a person named Wood. They 
j)rofess to be the production of a certain 
M. 13., a drapier, ordniper, of Dublin, and ho, 
^mting as an ignorant, unskilled shopman, 
gives uttenincc to his own apprehensions of 
ruin. While profc-ssing e.xtreme loyalty to the 
king, the honest shopman shows, or attempts 
to show, tluit the patent was unjust, to begin 
with ; tlud its teims Lad been infringed, and 
llmt the new coins themselves were base. In 
this publication Swift hit the public taste of 
Ireland, and became unrivalled in popuhnity. 
So great was the impression produced bv this 
work, that the patent had to be withdrawn 
from Mr. Wood, who was, however, compen- 
sated by a pension of £3,000 a year. 

Drosfhedft is noted in history as being the 
place wdiere the Papal legato l^ipern held a 
b}mod in 1 152, on which occasion the authority 
of the Homan Church was greatly strengthened 
in Ireland. It was at this towm that PojTiings’ 
Act was passed in 1494, and about the Sitme 
time a mint wiis established there. In Decem- 
ber, 1641, Droghedii was besieged by O’Neil 
with a largo force of Irish, but was for 
three months successfully defended by Sir 
Henry Tichbomc. On Sept. 3, 1649, Crom- 
well appeared before the town, which had 
been gsirrisoned by Ormonde with his best 
i*cgiments, most of them English, alto- 
gether 2,500 men, commanded by Sir Arthur 
Aston, an officer of groat roputation. On 
tlic 9lh the bombardment began ; a storm 
attempted by the Puritans on the 10th failed, 
and the garrison refused to surrender. On 
the 12th the storming of the place w’as again 
attempted, and succeeded, after a dcspetato 
struggle. The whole gairison was put to 
the sword, and Sir Arthur himself had his 
brains l)eaton out. Cromwell admits “thiit 
the officers were also knock^ promiscuously 
on the head except two.” .^together, it 
seems that about 4,000 people perished, about 
half of whom must have been unarmed— so, at 
least, it would appear from the depositions of 
oyo-wdlnesfles. In 1690 Drogheda surrendered 
to William III., directly ^tcr the battle of 
the Bojme. 

Cromwell’s Ld<<r«; Carte, Life of Ormonde ; 

Froude, £119. in lr«land. 

Droit d’Anbaine is an old rule by 
which the property of a deccased^oreigner w’as 
claimed by the State unless the defunct man 
had a special exemption. This rule was not 
peculiar to England, but common to other 


countries. The derivation of the word 
“uubaino” has been variously exphuned as 
from alibinatus, or (/(fvciia. 

Droits of Admiralty arc the riglifs 
claimed by the government of England on 
the property of an enemy in time of war. 
It has been custonujry in maritime war to 
seize the property of an enemy if found 
within our ports on the outbreak of hostilities, 
and this is then considered as fonning jiart 
of the Broils of Admir.dty. Prizes captured 
by non-commissioned vessels arc also sjiid to 
be subject to the same conditions. In the 
Hevolutionary and Napoleonic wars largo 
sums were obtained by the enforcement of 
these regulations, but for the mo.st part the 
money so gained was devoted to the public 
service. By an Act of William IV. ’s reign 
the Droits of Adminilty for that reign were 
to be put to public use, and the Lord High 
Admiral is no longer in possession of his 
claim to the tenth part of property captured 
on the seas. 

Kvut, ComMuiifanVs ; Bouucr, Xatr Didtonary ; 

Burrell, Law BicNonari;. 

Druids, Tub, were the priests of the 
Goidelic Celts in BriUiin, Druidism, accord- 
ing to Prof, lihys, having been adopted from 
the pre-Celtic population. Caesar says that 
there w’ero in Gaul only two classes who 
obtained any consideration, tho common people 
being in a condition little above slavery. 
These two classes were tho noble order, 
Equites, as Caesar calls them, and the priestly 
order, the Druids. The last presided over 
all the religious functions. They had tho 
care of public and private 8acri6ccs, and they 
interpreted the religious mythology. To 
them the youth flocked in crowds for instruc- 
tion. ITiey were too, we find, tho judges in 
all cases, both criminal and civil, settling 
questions of disputed boundaries or affairs of 
inheritance, as well as those connected with 
infractions of the law. If any one refused to 
abide by their decision, they could inflict on 
him tho penalty of excommunication or inter- 
diction from the sacrifices, which deprived 
him of all his civil rites, and cut lum oft from 
all commerce with his fellow-men. At their 
head was one chief Druid, who succeeded by 
election. Generally, the claim of one person 
to succeed to the vacant post was universally 
recognised ; sometimes, however, disputeci 
claims led to bloodshed. Once a year all tho 
people who had any cause for hearing 
assembled in the most central part of Gaul, 
the country of the Ermites (Chartres), and 
were judged by tho Druids: much, one may 
fancy, as the Israelites were judged by their 
judges. As has been alreaay said [Celts], 
Britain was considered tho especial nursery 
of Druidism. 

Csesiir tells us, as a distinction, that tho 
Germans had no Druids. But if by this were 
meant that the Gormans had no sacerdotal 
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cLosa, the statement certainly requires modi- 
ficiition. The (Jermans, like most of the 
Aryan races after their earliest days, had 
a class of priests who stood side by side with 
their kings or chiefs. The Celtic Druids 
wore, wo juay feel sure, a sacerdotal class, of 
the same kind as that which was found among 
their kindred nationalities: tbit is to Siiy, 
their essential function was to sbind foremost 
in the sacrifices, and to pieserve by onl 
ti-:ulition the mythic histories, whether of 
gods or heroes, wliich had been composed in 
verse, as well jis to compose fresh forms when 
rc(iuircd. They were both priests and bards : 
gheiiien, as the Saxon.s said, or, as thoN’orse- 
men would have said, sc:ilds. This was their 
essential ehanuter. It was in degree chiefly 
that their functions differed fn)in those of the 
priests of, s.'iy, the heathen Saxons. The Celts 
were undoubtedly, as C:es:ir describes them, a 
very religious peopb, and being such, they 
had niised their priesthood to a position of 
exceptional power, and from this exceptional 
jiosition arose their functions as iudges. 
'We easily gather this much from Cmsar’s 
account of the Druids : for wo see that the 
enfoivement of their decrees was not 
sei'ured hy onlinarj' legiil, but by distinctly 
religious, penalties : they forb.ide men the 
Biicrificcs. If the people had not been cx- 
ceptionallv religious, this penalty would not 
have carried with it such exceptional terrors. 

Being raised to such n high position, it is 
probable that the Druids took unusual care to 
fence themselves round with the mystery of a 
priestly caste ; but the theory that they had 
a great and secret philosophy, which by oral 
tradition they banded down far into the 
Middle Ages, is an extravagant notion which 
has been cherished by enthusiastic and 
uncritical minds. [Bkkhons.] 

Roget de Balloquct, Cnidour, tome 

lii. : H. Gaidoz, KstjVisu de in Religion Gauloise. 

and Les Druides et la Cut de Chene; Fintel 

.de Coulaugea in the Revue Cdligtie, tome iv. ; 

Rhj's, Celtic lleathenim (Ilibbcrt Lectures). 

DmmclogfTuE Battle op, was fought on 
Iho borders of Lanarkshire and Ayrshire, June 
11, 1679, between a party of the Covenanters 
who had been surprised at a '* conventicle ” 
and the royal troops under Claverhouse. The 
Covenanters, led by Balfour of Burleigh and 
Hackston of Batbilict, were victorious. 

Drumcrnl), The Battle of (965), was 
fought between Duff, King of Alban, and 
Colin, son of Indulf, a rival claimant to the 
throne. The latter was completely defeated. 

Dnumuond, Sir Goudon (J. 1772, rf. 
1854) was one of the English generals during 
the American War of 1812-14. In 1814 ho 
defeated the Americans at Fort Oswego, and 
800 U afterwards gained a second victory over 
them at Lundy's Lane. In August of that 
year, however, ho was himself defeated at 


Fort Erie. In 1815 he was appointed 
Govomor»General of Canada. 

Drummond, Thomas, Permanent Under- 
secretary for Ireland from 1835 to his death 
in 1840, was bom in 1797 in Edinburgh, 
became on officer in the Royal Engineers, 
and was employed in the Government survey 
of Ireland, and subsequently in the Boundary 
Commission rendered necessary by the Reform 
Bill of 1832. Attracted to politics, he became 
Permanent Under-Secretary at Dublin Castle. 
He was largely responsible for the organisa- 
tion of the Royal Irish ConsUbulary (1836). 
His policy was to govern Ireland by the 
ordinary law, recognising the j^evanccs of 
the people and pursuing a conciliatory policy 
towards the Catholics. Ho was bitterly 
attacked by the landlord party, and the 
aphorism " Property has iU duties ns well ns 
its rights ” was coined by him in a reply to 
a protest from the Tipperary magistrates. 

Life, by Barry O’Brien. 

Drummond, Sir William {d. 1828), en- 
tered Parliament in 1795 as member for St. 
Mawes. In 1796 ho was sent as envoy ex- 
traordinarj' to the Court of Naples, and in 
1801 ho was appointed ambassador at Con- 
stantinople. Sir William was more distin- 
guished os a scholar than ns a diplomatist, 
jind published several learned works. 

Drunken Parliament, The (1661), 
was the name given to the ultra - Royalist 
Scotch Parliament elected just after the 
Restoration. It restored the I/)rds of the 
Articles (q.v.), and annulled all Acts of the 
preceding tvrenty-eight years. 

Drury. Sir William (rf. 1579), attained 
considerable fame in the reign of Elizabeth 
as an able general and administrator. In 1567 
ho was in command of the border forces, and 
in 1570, in conjunction with Lennox, took 
Hamilton from the Duke of Chatelherault. 
In 1573 he conducted the siege of Edinbuigh 
to a successful issue, and received the thanks 
of the queen. Three years later Drmy was 
made President of ^lunster, and inaugurated 
his entrance upon the office wnth a succession 
of rigorous measures. He died at Cork, 1579. 

Dryden, John (5. 1631, rf. 1700), wasedu- 
cated at Westminster and Cambridge. At the 
Restoration he appears to have changed his 
I politics ; for after haring, in 1669, writton an 
elegiac poem on the death of Oliver Cromwell, 
wo find him in 1660 ready with another in 
honour of the new king. From this time there 
hardly occurred any political event of impor- 
tance that is not alluded to in his jwges. The 
Dutch were satirised in 1662 ; and five years 
later the wonderful events of 1665 — 6 were 
celebrated in the jinnus Mirabilis. In 1681 
he published his greatest work, Absalom and 
Achitophel, a political satire, directed mainly 
against the intrigues of Shaftesbury and 
Monmouth on the question of the accession of 
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the Duke of York. Ail the churacters in this 
poem are intended to represent the chief 
statesmen of the day under the thin disguise of 
Hebrew names- Thus David is Charles II. ; 
Absalom, his favourite son, the Duke of Mon- 
mouth; Achitophel, the Earl of Shaftesbury ; 
while the versatile Duke of Buckingham ap- 
pears as Zimri. The attack on Shaftesbury 
was before long continued in The Medal, 
while by the next year, in the lieVxgio Xaici, ho 
Wiis again engitged upon one of the leading 
topics of the day, defending the Church of 
England against the attacks of the Dissenters. 
Under James 11. Drj'den turned Homan 
Catholic, and his pension as Laureate, an 
oilice to which he had been appointed about 
the year 1668, was renewed after a tcmponiry 
^^ossiition. Shortly after this the poet’s gi-ati- 
lude evinced itself in the publication of the 
Jlind and the Vanther (1687), another political 
and religious poem, in which the “milk-white 
hind, unspotted and unchanged,” represents 
the Church of Home; while the panther, “the 
moblest creaturo of the spottcnl kind,” stands 
for the Church of Enghind, and other sects 
4iro represented rmder the guise of various ' 
beasts. With the Revolution his various 
offices were taken away from him, and he 
henceforward confined himself to purely poet- 
ical work. 

An edition of Drjden's IForlw, with a Lt/e by 
Sir Walter Scott, was published in 1808, and has 
>beco revised aud reissued by Mr. Georife Saints- 
bury. 

Dablin has been from the ver>' earliest 
times a place of great importance in Irish 
Jristop’. Its name bespeaks a Cleltic origin, 
^ln4 it has been identified with the Eblana 
•of Ptolemy. In the ninth centirr}' it fell 
*into the hands of the Ostmen, or Danes, 
who, with occasional reverses, kept their 
footing in Ireland till the time of the Eng- 
.lisli conquest. In 1171 the town was unsuc- 
tccssfully l^iegod hy Roderick, King of Con- 
naught, with an immense host of Irish ; and in 
the same year was the place where Henr)’ II. 
xeceived the homage of the Irish chiefs. The 
;goverament of Dublin was then conferred on 
JIugh dc Lacy. In 1207 the new English 
'Colony was granted a charter, and two years 
liter was nearly exterminate by a native 
arising, which has given to the day of its oc- 
currence the title of Black Monday. Richard 

II. appears to have viriSed Dublin twice, and ' 
was being entertained there when news came 
•of Bolingbroke’s invasion. In 1591 a charter 
•of Queen Elizabeth founded Trinity College 
and the University of Dublin. A new Uni- 
'vereity was founded hero by the Irish 
Univeiflity Act of 1908. In 1646 Dublin 
was besieged by the Papists, and was 
next year surrendered to tko Parliament- 
arian forces After the Revolution of 
1688, James I. held a Parliament in this city, 
which, however, fell into the hands of ‘WilUam 

III. soon after the battle of the Bourne. In later 


times Dublin has bi'on the hosid-qujiiioi-s of 
several plots and seditious projects, such as the 
plot of Lord E. Fitzgoiuld (1798), of Emmett 
(1803), the Fenian Conspimey of 1867, and 
the plot of the Invincibles in 1882. [Iuei..\sj>.] 

Dablin, The Theatv of, conducted by 
Ormonde on In'lialf of Charles I. and the Irl>h 
Council of Kilkenny, became substantially, 
after the failure of Glamorgan’s mission, the 
public part of Glamorgan's treaty (q.v.). ami 
was concluded on March 28, 1646. The Pupal 
nuncio and Owen Roe O’Neil strongly op- 
posed it, and a synod at Waterfojd exeoiiunu- 
ni«»ted all who adhered to it. It was imicti- 
cjilly set aside hy the Irish advance on Dublin. 

Clareudou, ifi'st. o/ the Itcb. ; Carte, Oriaowdr. 

Daclair Djpisode. In 1870 six British 
vessels were .‘^eized liy the Germans at Du- 
chirin the course of their military ojKjrations, 
and sunk in the Seine; their crews, moreover, 
it was said, were treated with brutality. 
'This excited comidcmble imtation in Eng- 
land. On explanations being dcmand(‘d, 
Prince Bismarck showed himself rcjidy and 
desirous to avoid all cause of quarrel by gati^, 
factorily explaining away all causes of offence, 
and offering the fullest compensation to th9 
parties entitled to claim it. 

Dadley, Sir Edmund (d. 1510), was 
one of the unprinciplcKl agents of Henry 
VII.’s raiwcity, to which ho contrived to 
lend a kind of legal sujqwrt by founding it 
in many cAses iipOrt a I'CVivnl of obsoleto 
statutes. In 1492 he accomjMinied Henry to 
France, and it was on his ret\u*n from this 
expedition that he united with Empson in 
inaugurating that system of exaction for 
whitdi ho has obtained so unenviablo a 
notoriety. In 1504 he provides on cxamplo 
of the completene.ss of Henry’s power at 
that time by his appearance as Spaiker of 
the House of Commons, wdiilo the king con- 
ferred upon him also tho i-aiik and office 
of a baron of the Exchequer. Dudley and 
his partner Empson were naturally very un- 
popular; they were men, to use tho words 
of Bacon, “ whom tho people esteemed as 
his [Henry VII.’s] horse-lcechcs and shearers, 
bold men and careless of fume, and tluit 
took toll of their master’s grist.” On the 
death of Henry VII., his successor could find 
no better way to ensure popularity at the 
opening of his reign than by the suixender to 
the people’s furj* of these agents of his father’s 
oppression. Dudley and Empson were accord- 
ingly arrested on a charge of high treason, 
were at once condemned, and executed in 
August, 1510. So general was tho disgust 
and indignation which Dudley and Empson 
had cxcit^, that it was thought necessary to 
pass a special Act of Parliament to prevent 
the recurrence of the illegalities of w’hich they 
had been g^uilty. 

SacoD, Henry VII, 
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Dudley, Lohd Gi iLtoui) {d. 1554), son of 
the Duke of Northuml>erland (q-v.). 
mjirricd in 1553 to l>tdy Jane Grey (q-v.)i 
whose claim to the throne the duke intendt'd 
to assort on the de.'ith of Edwaixl \ I. Upon 
the failure of his plot, he wiis condemned to 
death in company with his wife, hut the 
senteiico was not ttirried into effect till 1554, 
wlien the insurrection of Sir Thomas yatt 
(q.v.) and the solicitations of Simon Kenaid, 
the amljassiidor of Charles V., induced Jlar)' 
to oitler his instiint execution. [Grey, Lauy 
Jane ; 5Iauy.) 

Fioude, Hist, of Fug.; Stowe, ^nnaU; Sir 

H. Nicolus, Life of Jnne Gvej^ 

Dudley, Sir Axurew, brother of the 
Duke of Xoithumberland (q.v.), was sent in 
1553 to the Emperor Charles V. for the 
purpose of mediating between the Spmianls 
and the French. In the same year he received 
instructions from his brother to bribe the 
King of Fnmce to send an army to England 
in furthemnee of the scheme for placing Duly 
Jane Grey on the throne. For this ho wjuj 
put on his trial and condemned to death, but 
was afturwards reprieved. 

Dudley, Henry, a cousin of the 
Duke of Xorthumberland (q.v.), formed (in 
1556) a conspinicy in favour of the Princc.ss 
EliT’-'ibeth, the avowed object of the plot being 
to free England from the yoke of Catholicism 
and Spain. Elizabeth was to bo married to 
Courtenay. Earl of Devon, who had been the 
cause of the previous rebellion of 1554. A 
plan was also laid to carry off a large amount 
of Spanish silver from the Trc'usury ; but tho 
whole plot was bctniyed by one of the accom- 
plices, named Thomas White, and most of the 
conspiiutoi'S wore arrested. Dudley himself, 
howovor, escaped abroad. 

Dudley and Ward, John William 
Ward, 4th Earl of {b. 1781, d. 1833), was 
elected member for Downton in 1802, and soon 
distinguished himself asa speakerin the House 
of Commons. In 1820 lie succeeded his father 
in the peerage, and on tho fonuation of Can- 
ning's ministry became head of tho Foreign 
OUicc (1827), in which cajmeity he signed the 
Treaty of London, and tho same year was 
raised to the dignity of an earl. In 1828 he 
left tho Duke of Wellington’s Cabinet with 
Huskisson and Palmerston, and died a few 
years later, in 1833. Ho was a man of ec- 
centric manners, with a habit of thinking 
aloud. It was of him that Kogers wrote his 
* celebrated couplet— 

*' They say Ward has no heart, but I deny it ; 

He lias a heart, he ^cts his speeches by it.” 

Duelling. The practice of duelling 
seems to have originated from the Teutonic 
custom of trial by battle. But it is evident 
that this method of deciding rights did 
not exist in England before the (Jonquest. 
Under William the Conqueror it was ren- 
dered compulsory only between two Normans, 


but was graduallv extended in certain cases 
to both races. This law, though it had lon^ 
fallen into desuetude, was not finally abrogated 
till 1818. after it had in the preceding year 
been claimed as his right by a cerbiin Thornton, 
who was accused of murder. The practice of 
duelling, not ns a solemn appeal to heaven for 
justice, ”but for the satisfaction of a personal 
affront, has arisen from the legal custom, and 
does not seem to have occurred in England 
earli<T than the sixteenth century, though 
it became very common indecil in the next 
one, ami so continued till the last generation. 

It was not till about the year 1843, when 
Colonel Fawcett perished at the hands of his 
brother-in-law, that the public feeling was 
unmisbikably expi-csscd against the custom. 
After this, the army, in whose ranks the 
sense of honour and claim to satisfy it by 
shedding blood, might bo supposed to bo 
strongest, was forbidden to have recoui'so to 
this practice under heiivy penalties. This 
regulation, mainly brought about by tho 
humanity of tho Prince Consort, seems to 
have been of almost equal effect in every class 
of the community, and duelling in England 
has now been for many years a thing of the 
past. 

Duff. King of Alban, was tho son of 
Halcolm I., and succc'jdod Indulf, 9G2. In. 
965 he defeated Colin, son of Indulf, at Dnim- 
crub. but was expelled by him in 967. 
Duff took refuge in Forres, where he was 
slain at the Bridge of Kinloss, 967. 

SkcDC, CcUic Scotland. 

Duffindaldi The Battle of (1549), re- 
suited in a complete defeat of tho Norfolk 
rebels, under Robert Kct (q.v.), at tho hands 
of the royal troops under Warwick. 

Dugdale, Sir William (i. 1605, rf. 1686), 
one of the most famous of tho English seven- 
teenth century antiquaries, was descended 
from an old Lancashire family, ilarrj'ing at 
the early age of seventeon, ho soon settled at 
Blyth, in Warwickshire, where his enthu- 
siasm for the past was kindled by the ac- 
quaintances he made there. In 1635 ho vris 
introduced to Sir Henry Spelmnn, like himself 
a famous antiquar)', and before long com- 
menced collecting materials for his great 
work, the Monastieon AnffHeauuiit. Fearing 
the ruin to our national monuments that 
might ensue from the Ciril War that was on 
the point of breaking out, in 1641 he made 
copies of all tho principal monuments in 
Westminster Abbey and other great English 
Churches and cathedrals. Next year ho 
attended Charles I.’s summons to York, and 
was present at Oxford when it surrendered to 
the Parliament in 1646. After tho Restora- 
tion he was appointed Garter king-at-arms. 
Besides his great work, tho Monasticon Angli- 
canum., the recognised authority on English 
monastic foundations — first published in 
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separate volumes 1655, 1661, 1673 — Dugdale 
was the author of the Antiqitiliesof IFancick^ 
shire (1656), the Histori/ of St. Vaul's Cathe- 
dral (1658), Oriqxnes Judieiahs (1666, &c.),the 
Baronage of England (1675 — 6), and A Short 
View of the Late Troubles in England (1681), 
being an account of the rise and progress of 
the CiN-il War. All these works, except the 
last, are perfect mines of valuable informa- 
tion, and in many cases arc the more remark- 
able from being, in some instances, the first 
serious attempts in their various lines. 

TItiTto, the highest title in the English peer- 
age, originated in the reign of Edward III., 
who in 1337 created his son, the Black Prince, 
Duke of Cornwall. The first instincc of a 
person not a member of the royal family 
i>cing created a duke is Robert de Vere, who 
in 1386 was made Duke of Ireland. The title 
has been very rarely given, and at present 
there are but twenty-two dukes of the United 
Kingdom, exclusive of the princes of the 
blood royal. The word “ duke ” is a heritiigo 
of the Roman Empire, under which the 
‘ ‘ duces ” were military leaders ; from 
Merovingian and Carolingian times it passed 
into the nomenclature of medimval Europe, 
where England was one of the last countries 
to adopt the title. Etymologically it is the 
same w'ord as the Italian “ doge.” 

DumBairton, the “ fortress of the 
Britons,” is a lofty rock on the right bank of 
the Lower Clyde. Originally it was called 
Alcluyd, and was the chief town of the 
Strathclyde Welsh. Its later name ^ must 
have been given by the Piets. In 756 it 
was taken by the Piets and Northumbnans 
under Egbert. Granted to John Baliol by 
Edward I., it was in 1562 given up by Arran 
to Queen Mar)*, and held for her by Loixl 
Fleming. It w’as to Dumbarton tliat the 
queen was trj’ing to force a passage when 
she was defeated at Langsidc, 1568. In 1571 
it was taken from Henry by Capfiiin Craw- 
ford, and in 1640 it fell into the hands of the 
Covenanters. 

Dumnonia, Damxoxia, or West Wales. 
The British kingdom in the south-western 
peninsula of England. Besides the quite 
separate Dumnonii of the district round the 
Roman Wall, there was in Roman times a 
tribo called the Dumnonii, who occupied the 
whole countrj’ west of the modem Hampshire 
and the Bristol Avon. Some recent inquirers 
have regarded them as Goidelic in race, and 
therefore to be distin^ished sharply from 
their British (Biythonic) neighbours. But, 
if BO, it is difificult to see how the Brj'thons, 
driven westwards by the Saxons, were able in 
their defeat to conquer and assimilate these 
Goidels, for in later times the speech of 
Cornwall certainly was more kindred to the 
Brythonic than the Goidelic group of Celtic 
languages. Perhaps there remaini^ traces of 


an earlier mce, though the Dumnonii were 
roughly Brythonic. Anyhow, th»! sixth ern- 
tury saw a Celtic nice still supreme in those 
regions, and, by its possession of the lower 
Severn valley, in communication with the 
“ North Welsh” beyond the Brisbil Channel. 
In Ciildas’s time, the tynmt Consbmtine was 
king of this region ; but with the advance of 
the West Saxons wc.stwards, the Dunmimian 
kingdom was forced into nari-ower limits. 
The conquests of Ceawlin in 577 (battle of 
Deurham) seiximtcd it from the modem 
Wales. The victory of Cenwealh at Pen 
drove the “Brytwcalas” over the Parret 
(658), and the talcs of Armorican migrttion 
attest the disorganissition of the defeated 
lace. Cent wine extended the West Saxon 
Sbitc as far as the Exe, and Geraint, the 
Dumnonian monarch was signally defeated in 
710 by Ine, whoso organisjition of the Sher- 
borne bishopric, and refoundation of Glaston- 
hurj' Ahbcy, shows the completeness of his 
conquests. Vet even in Egbert’s time the 
West Welsh retained their freedotn, and 
revenged their defeat, if not contpiest, in 815, 
hv joining the Danes against the \\ cst .Saxon 
B'retwalda. Their defeat at Henge-stesdun 
(835) may have led to their entire subjection. 
Yet it was onlv temponiry ; for Exeter con- 
tinued to be jointly inhabited by English and 
Welsh until Athelstin expelled the latter; 
an act w-hich led to the confinement of tho 
Welsh to the modern Cornwall. When they 
were 8\ibdued directly to tho West Sjixons w’c 
hardly know; but no king of tho West Welsh 
can be proved to have existed later than tho 
Howel who did homage to Athclstan. ITio 
retention of tho Celtic Language, at least till 
tho end of the seventeenth century, still 
marked off Cornwall from tho rest of tho 
country. But the last trace of any separate 
organisation was the appointment in 1051 of 
Odda as Earl of the ” Woalas.” The modem 
duchy is of much later date. Even in Domes- 
day there are hardly any British jn-oper names 
in the old Dumnonia, though to this day tho 
gi-eat majority of the placc-naines among the 
dwellers of the more western portion are 
purely Celtic. 

The ori^nal authorities ore a few meaffre 
eotrics in the clirouicles, tVelsh aud EugUsh, 
of battles. Philology and local antiquities may 
give somethiug more. Fora modern nccouut see 
Falgrove's English Commonurallh, I., 1 H>. 403 
—411, and II., cclxiii.— cclriv. (with au attempt 
to establish the succession of w est W clsh 
For tho ethnological question see Bbys’ C«lh‘c 
Britain ; and for the aucieut Dumnonii, Elton's 
Origins q(" English History, pp. 233—258. Pol- 
whole’s History of Comtcall gives curious details 
of the survival of the Cornish language. 

[T. F. T.] 

DunBar, Black Aoses of. In 1339 the 
Earl of Salisbury laid siego to tho fortress of 
.Dunbar, which was defended in tho absence 
of its governor, the Earl of . March, by his 
w'ifc Agnes, tho sister of Randolph, Earl 
of Murray. ^ successful was tho Countess 
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in htT resistance to the English that the 
English leader was obliged to withdraw his 
forces. 

Dunbar, The B.ittle of (April 27, 1296), 
resulted in ii complete victory for the English 
fi>rco.'5 under Edward I. and Earl ar«nno over 
fh(* Scots und<‘r the Earl of Athol and Sir 
l^itrick Graham. 

Dunbar, The IJ.vttle of (Sept. 3, 1650), 
resulted in a coinplido victory for the Parlia- 
uiciitary army under Cromwell, Monk, and 
I/imbert, over the Scots under Uavi<l Leslie. 
Leslie had taken up a strong position, and 
fortitied all tlie lieights between Edinburgh 
Castle and Leith. Eor a whole m<mth Leslie 
kept his impregnable position till it seemed 
t liat Cromwell jiurst be .stitrved into .submission. 
Fearing this fate, the English gcnenil removed 
to l)unl)ar, where lie could command the sea, 
and Leslie followed him along the slopes, 
settling tinally uiion the hill of Don, cutting 
off the retreat of the enemy, and looking down 
on tln-m in the town. On the night of 
J^ept. 2nd the Scottish army forsook its strong 
position ami foolishly descended to the lower 
^ouml. Leslie’s caution had been overcome 
liy the rash zeal of tho jireachcrs in his camp. 
At daybreak Cromwell onlercd his whole 
force to advance against tho Scottish horse, 
which was crossing the glen of the Broxburn 
in advance of the main body, and before they 
had time to fonn their lines they were driven 
back on their own ninks behind, and tho day 
was lost. It was on this occjision that Crom- 
well uttered his memomhle quotition as tho 
sun cleared aw’av tlic mist from tho hills and 
showed the ceiiain rout of his enemies, “ Let 
<iod arise, and let llis enemies be scattered.” 
Thi ■CO thoiis;md men perished in this engage- 
ment, and nearly ten thousand were taken 
jirisonors. I’rom Dunbar Cromwell jiassed on 
to Edinburgh, and in a short time all Scotland 
was in his power. 

Cirlyle, Croiiuedl’# LcUtrs and Syuches. 

Dunbar Castle, in Haddingtonshire, 
was granted to Gospatric, Earl of March, by 
Malcolm Canmoro. It was taken by Edward 
I. and Eirl Warenne, April 1296, and in 
1314 it gave shelter to Edward II. after his 
dlight from Bannockburn. In 1339 it was 
successfully defended for nineteen weeks 
ngainst the Earl of Salisbury by Black Agnes 
of Dunbar. It was gjirrisoned by French 
troops during Albany’s regency in the time 
•of James V., who greatly strengthened its 
fortifications after its evacuation by tho 
foreigners. It gave shelter to Mary and 
Dnrnley afk-r the murder of Kizzio, 1561, and 
again received the queen, this time in com- 
pany of Bothwoll, on the rising of the Con- 
fedopato Lords, 1567. Its castle was destroyed 
by tho regent ilunny. / 

Duncan, Ad.vm, 1st Vi.scopxt Camper- 
down {b. 1731, (1. 1804), entered tho na^'}• early 


in life. In 1 749 ho served in the Mt^diterranean 
under Keppel, and in 1755 was sent out to 
America in the fleet which conveyed General 
Braddock’s troops. He was wounded in tho 
attack on Gorcc, and obtained his lieutenancy 
soon after the battle. In 1761 he twk ijart 
in the expeditions against Bcllcisle and 
Havannah, and was ontru.stod by Keppel with 
the diflicult task of landing the troops in 
bojits. In 1779 he was employed in the 
Channel till he accompanied Kodney to tho 
relief of Gibraltar, and in tho action of 
Jan. 16, 1780, Duncan did as good ^rrico 
as any one, and was so hardly used in tho 
battle tlmt he luul not a boat wherewith to 
take i)os.session of his prizes. In 1782 ho 
pi'oceedc'd ag^in to the relief of Gibraltar, on 
this occasion \uider Loixl Howe, and in 1787 
was made rear-admiral. Seven years later ho 
received the command of a fleet sUitioned in 
the North Sea, and in this office had to watch 
the Dutch fleet at tho Tcxol. Meanwhile tho 
mutiny at the Noro broke out, and Admiral 
Duncan found himself left with only two 
ships to blockade the enemy. His firmness 
ujKin this occasion contributed in no small 
degi-eo to the suppression of this outbreak ; 
but at the same time he kept up the semblance 
of a watch upon the Dutch admiral Later, 
by retiring to Yarmouth, he gave Dc Winter, 
the Dutch admiml, an opportunity of putting 
out to scji. The chance wis immediately 
taken by the Dutch, while tho English fleet 
made everj’ effort to cut off their rctieat. On 
Oct. 11, 1797, ho managed by skilful tactics 
to get between the enemy ana the land. Ho 
then broke through their line, and after a stub- 
born contest off Cnmperdown gained a complete 
rictory, aipturing two frigates and eight line- 
of-bittlc ships, including the admiral’s ship. 
Duncan was at once rewarded by a peerage 
and a large pension. He remaim^, however, 
for two years more in the North Sea before 
coming homo to s^iend his last days in retire- 
ment. He died suddenly in London on Aug, 
4, 1804. [Camperdow'X. ] 

James, Naval Hint.; AUsoo, Hi<t ofSuropt; 

Stanhope, Hiil. of Eng. 

Duncan 1,, King of Scotland {d. 1040), son 
of Crinan, lay abbot of Dunkeld, succeeded 
his maternal grandfather Malcolm, in 1034. 
Defeated before tho walls of Durham in tho 
first ycjir of his reign by Eardulf, Earl of 
Northumbria, Duncan ' next attempted to 
wrest Caithness from Thorfinn, Earl of 
Orkney, in order that he might bestow it 
upon his relative Moddan. In this attempt, 
however, tho king was worsted in a naval 
ongagement near the shores of the Pentland 
Forth, and in a battle at Burglihcad, in Elgin. 
About this time, his general, Macbeth 
Mormaor, of Moray, went over to Thorfinn’s 
side, and slew Duncan by treachery near 
Elgin, .^yig. 14, 1040. Duncan, who is called 
in tho Sagas Karl Hundason (hound’s son), 
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manned a daughter of Siward, Earl of North- 
umberland. It is from the legendarj' accounts 
preserved of the incidents of this reign and 
the next that Shakespeare has formed the 
basis of his great tragedy Macbeth. 

Burton. Hist, of Seotland; Robertson, Borly 

Kittys of ScotUtnd. 

Duncan II., King of Scotland (s. 1094, d. 
1094), though some obscurity surrounds his 
biilh, was, probably, the son of Malcolm Can- 
more by his first wife. When quite a boy, in 
1072, Duncan was sent as a hostage to the 
English court after the Treaty of Abemethy. 
Therehcremained till 1093, when, with Norman 
aid, ho succeeded in driving his uncle, Donald 
Bane (q.v,), from the Scotch throne. Six 
months afterwards, however, Donald procured 
his murder at the hands of l^lalpcdir l^lacLean, 
Mormaor of Meams. The scene of this crime 
was ^londynes, in Kincardineshire, and a 
huge monolith that is still found there 
probably commemorates the event. The 
secret of his fate seems to be in the &ct that 
he was a Norman by education and character, 
and had perhaps agreed to hold the kingdom 
as a vos^ of the English sovereign. Ho 
docs not seem to have ever been fully recog- 
nised except in Lothian and Cumbria ; for the 
Gaelic districts north of the Forth were at 
most only divided in his favour. He married 
the daughter of Torpatric, Earl of Northum- 
berland, by whom he is said to have had a son 
William. 

BoberUon, Early Kint* of Scotland ; Barton, 

Ht»t. of Scotland. 

Duncoiube, Chables, was originally 
*‘a goldsmith of verj’ moderate wealth.” 
Ho amassed a largo fortune by banking, 
and purchased for £90,000 the estate of 
Helmsley, in Yorkshire. Ho subsequently 
accepted the place of Cashier of the Excise, 
from which ho derived great wealth ; 
but Montague dismissed him from the 
ofBco because he thought, with good reason, 
that he was not a man to be trusted. 
In 1697 we find him defending Sunderland 
in Parliament. Ho accused Montague of 
peculation, but failed to make go^ the 
charge, and was in turn accused of &aud and 
forgery in connection with the Exchequer 
Bills. A bill of pains and penalties 
was accordingly brought in against lum, after 
he had provionsly been sent to the Tower and 
cxpcUoa the House. The bill, providing for 
the confiscation of the greater part of his 
property and its application to the public 
■service, passed the Commons. It was felt, 
however, that the measure was open to censure, 
and that his judges had strong motives for 
voting against him. Urged by these and 
•other reasons, the Itords threw out tho bill, 
and the prisoner was released. Ho was, how- 
ever, again arrested by order of the Commons, 
and kept in prison for the remainder of the 
session. 


Dundalk is noted as the scene of tho 
great defejit suffered by John de Courcy 
at the hands of tho liish (1180). In loGO 
the town was unsuccessfully besieged by tho 
O’Neils; and, in 1649, Dundalk surrendered 
to Cromwell. 

Dundalk, The Battle of (Oct. 6, 1318), 
was fought duiing the invasion of northern 
Ireland by the Scots under Edwainl liruce. 
Edward Bruce had 3,000 men with him ; 
among tho commanders were tho Dc Lacys. 
The Anglo-Irish army was led by Jolm do 
Bermingham. The rietory was won at the first 
onset of the English forces ; twenty-nine 
bannerets, five knights, and eighty others 
fell on tho Scottish side. Bruce hiinsclf was 
killed, and his head was sent to Edward as a 
trophy. This battle put an end to the Scottish 
invasion. 

Dundas, Henry, Viscovnt Melville 
(A. 1742, rf. 1811), was the son of Robert 
Dundas, who was for many years President 
of the Court of Session, lluving adopted 
the bar as his profession, ho made his 
way with wonderful rapidity to the top of 
the ladder, being Solicitor-General in 1773 
and Lord-Advocate two years later. In this 
position he threw himself eagerly into poli- 
tics, abandoning the law. Attached to a 
ministry' which, after a long period of office, 
was at last falling beneath a weight of obloquy, 
Dundas exhibited so much spirit and ability 
that ho was at once recognised as promising 
to rise to the highest power. Not tho smallest 
source of his rising reputation was the minute 
knowledge he displayed with regard to 
Indian affairs. On tho fall of North's minis- 
tr}', Lord Rockingham was not slow to avail 
himself of Dundas’s services, which were em- 
ployed in the treasury of the naNy', an office 
which he held also under Lord Shelburne. 
He retired, however, on the formation of tho 
Coalition (1783), but did not have long to 
wait before he resumed his old post under 
Pitt. Li June, 1788, he resigned that 
place to become President of the Board 
of Control with a seat in the Cabinet. 
With Pitt he resigned in 1801, and was 
raised to the peerage. In 1804 he again 
followed Pitt into office, and was appointed 
First Lord of the Admiralty, where he re- 
mained until 1806, when ho was impeached for 
misappropriation of public money during his 
former period of control over the Navy IVea- 
sury. Pitt defended his faithful follower and 
colleague with his utmost ability, but a 
strong case was brought against him, and 
when the numbers on division w'ere equal, tho 
Speaker gave his casting vote against Ix)rd 
Slelville. Pitt was quite broken down by tho 
blow, and did not live long enough to see the 
censure reversed by the Lords in 1807, after 
which the name of Lord Melville, which had 
been erased, was restored to the Pri^'y Council 
list. He had Jntixed, however, to Scotland, 
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unci never ngam look any part m public 
affairs-, ami in retirement he died m -Maj, 
1811 That Diindas had been “ guilty of 
highly culpable laxity in transactions relating 
to public monev,'’ no one can doubt ; but no 
loss had accrued to the State in conseciuence, 
and it was iindc^niablc thut ho luid exhibited *i 
most jii-aiseworthy energy in taking some 
steps to remedy the hopeless confusion and 
mismanagement wliich had for many years 
prevailed at the Admiralty. 

RojhUr ; Grenville Tfli-fri:; Pellcw 

Si-lmr>ud.; Kusscll, Foa ; Cuuniugbum, f.moicul 

Dundee, in rorfui-shirc, was granted hy 
^Villiam tlio Lion to his brother David of 
Huntingdon (ipv.). It was taken from the 
Eivdish by Kobert llruee in 1306, by Edwaixl 
Bruce, 1313, and pillaged by the Protector 
Somerset. In 164.) it fell into the hands of 
llontroso, and in 1651 was stormed by Monk, 
■who put the garrison to death. 

Dundee, Viscoi-nt. [Ghaham, John.] 

Dundonald, Thomas Baiines Cochrane, 
lOm E.'ul ok (5. 1775, rf. 1860), after brilliant 
service against the I'rench as coitiinandcr of 
the Spccdi/ and of the Fallas, entered Parlia- 
ment as meinhcr for 'Westminster, and so 
excited the enmity of the authorities hy his 
attacks upon naval administrition that when, 
in 1809, he failed in his gallant attempt to 
destroy the French fleet oft Brest, he was put 
upon half-pay. In 1814 he was charged with 
having circulated lying news of the Fall of 
Napoleon in order to make money on the 
Stock Exchange, and though innocenj, he 
was cashiered and imprisoned. In 1817 and 
suhseipicnlly he distinguished himself in the 
naval service of Chili, Brazil, and Greece. 
In 1832 he received a free pardon, and became 
a I'car-admimL 

Dunfermline, in Fifeshirc, was long a 
favourite residence of the Kings of Scotland, 
some of whom wero burii'd in the monastery 
which was founded by Malcolm Canmoro und 
burnt by Edward I. in 1304. 

Dungal, the son of Sealbach, obtained 
the throne of Dalriada by his father's abdica- 
tion in 723. Ho was soon afterwards driven 
out by Eochaidh, the head of the Cinel 
Gabran, who subsequently resisted DungaVs 
attempt to regain the throne at Ross Foiehen, 
thougli the old king, Sealbach, had himself 
issued from his monastery to assist his son, 
727. On the death of Eoc'haidh, 733, he 
regained the kingdom of Dalriada, but a 
Year afterwards was compelled by Angus 
M.icFergus to take refuge for a time in 
Ireland. In 736 Angus invaded Dalriada, 
imiirisoning Dungal and his brother. 

C/n on. Ptefs and Scofs; Robettsou, Early K'lugs. 

DunganMU, Battle of. ITie English 
army under Colonel Jlichacl Jones here 
defeated the Irish on August 8, 1647. Six 


thousand of the latter fell, while the English 
loss was inconsiderable. 

Duuganuou Convention, The (Sept. 

8, 1785)7 is the name given to the meeting of 
the representatives of 270 of the Irish ^ olunteer 
companies assembled at Dungannon under 
Grattan’s influence. These delegates passed 
several resolutions, the object of which was to 
secure Parliamentary reform for Ireland; if 
the English goveniment ohiccted to them the 
supplies were to be withheld. A convention 
was to have met at Dublin had not the Duke 
of Rutland prevented this by his iii-nmess. 

Froude, Eiij. in Ireland; Grattan’s L»/c. 

Dunkeld is chiefly remarkable as being the 
site where Constantine, King of the Piets from 
789 to 820, founded achurch, perhaps about tho 
year 796, to which Kenneth MacAlpin tmns- 
ferred the relics of Columba from Iona in 851. 
This last event marked the date of tho final 
decay of the ecclesiastical rule of the Abbots 
of Iona, whose representatives, as heads of 
the Pictish Church, wero henceforth to bo 
the Ahliots of Dimkeld. In time Dunkcld 
Abbey fell into the hands of a lay abbot, 
while’ the bishopric of Fortrenn, which in 
earlier times had been tilled by tho Ablxjt of 
Dunkold, passed on to Abemethy. One of 
I the most famous names in early Scottish 
history is that of Ci inan, layAhlmt of Dunkcld, 
whoso son Duncan became King of Scotia. 
Duncan’s giandson, David I., either restored 
or established it as a bishopric about the year 
1127. [See below.] 

Dun^eld, The Battle of (Aug.2l, 1689), 
was a victory gained by the Cnmeronians over 
the llighlandciTS, and followed closely after 
Maekay’s rictory at St. Johnston’s. The dis- 
orders in the Highland army had increased, and 
Lochicl had left them in disgust. Meanwhile, 
the Scottish Privy Council, against Mackay’s 
wish, had sent a regiment of Camoronians to 
giirrison Dunkcld under Cloland. Cannon, 
at the head of 600 men, advanced against tho 
town. The outposts of the Camoronians were 
speedily driven in ; hut the greater part of tho 
regiment made its stand behind a wall which 
suiToimded a house belonging to tho 3iInit]uiB 
of Athol. After all ammunition was spent, and 
when both Clcland and his successor in com- 
mand, Major Henderson, had been shot dead, 
the Camcronians succeeded in setting tiro to 
the houses from which the Highlandei-s weix) 
tiring on them. Soon disorder spread among 
the Highland host, and it returned liastily ^ 
wards Blair. “ Tho victorious Pun,tans 
throw their caps into tho air and raised, with 
one voice, a psalm of triumph and thanks- 
giving. The Camcronians had good i-eason to 
ho joj'ful and thankful, for they had finished 
the war.” 

Dunkirk. The port of Dunkirk was 
throughout the seventeenth century the head* 
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quarters of pinites and privateers who preyed 
on British commeiTo. Accordingly, when 
Cromwell allied himself with Louis XIV. 
agjiinst Sixain (March, 16o7), it was stipuLited 
that Dunkirk and ilardyke should be be- 
sieged by a combined French and English 
anuy, anil belong to England when captured. 
Six thousand men, fii-st \mder Sir Jolm 
Reynolds, afterwards under Geneml Thomas 
Morgan, formed the English contingent. 
Mai-dyke was captured in Septpml)er, 1G57, 
and Dunkirk besieged in the following May. 
On June 4th, a Spanish army under Don 
John of Austria, and the Prince of .Conde, in 
which the Dukes of York and Gloucester were 
serving, attempted to laise the siege, and was 
defeated with gi'eat loss. The town sur- 
rendered four* days later, and remained in 
English hands till 1C62, w’hen it and its 
dependencies were sold to Louis for the 
sum of five million livres (Oct. 27, 1662). 
The atticks on English trade still con- 
tinuing, Dunkirk was unsuccessfully attacked 
by a combined Dutch and English fleet in 
1694, and it was stipulated by the TrciUy of 
Utrecht that the fortifications should be 
destroyed, and the port blocked up (1713). 
This stipulation was repeated by the Titties 
of Aix-la-Chapello (1748) and Paris (1763). 
Kcvertheless, the city* and port were con- 
tinually restored, and in the years 1778 to 
1782, the corsairs of Dunkirk captured 1,187 
English vessels. In 1793.it was besieged by 
an English army imder the Duke of York, 
with the intention of retaining it as a com- 
pensation for the expenses of the war, hut the 
victory of Hoondschotten, by which Ac corps 
posted to cover his operations was forc^ 
to retreat, obliged Ae duko to abandon the 
enterprise. 

Domuiuf, John, Lord Ashburton (d. 
1731, d. 178§), was called to tho bar in 1756, 
and was six years later employed in defending 
the English East India Company against the 
complaints made by its Dutch rival. In 1763 
be defended Wilkes, and in 1767 was ap- 
pointed Solicitor-Geneial, an oflSce which he 
held till 1770. It was he who, in 1780 
(April 6th), brought forward the memorable 
motion, That the influence of Ao crown 
has increased, is increasing, and ought to be 
diminished,” a resolution which was supported 
by Fox, and carried by a majority of eighteen. 
George III. was severely wounded by this 
and tho following votes, feeling, as he said at 
the time, that Aey were levelled at him in 
person. Two years later Dunning became 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, under 
Ijord Rockingham’s administration, and was 
raised A Ae peerage by Ao title of Lord 
AshburtoA. 

Dunotter (Dun Nother),' in Kincardine- 
shire, a few miles south of Stonehaven, is 
memorable for its siege by Brudo MacBile in 
661. It was again beulcgdu in 694, and m 


900 was the scone of the murder of Duicild 
VI. by the Danes. In 934 Athel.stin advanced 
ris far as Dunotter with his invading anny. 
The castle of Dunotter w;is bikeii by Sir 
William Wallace in 1298, and by Sir Andrew 
Mory, 1356 ; in 1045 it wiis besieged by Mont- 
ro.so, and Uikeii by CromweU’.s troops, 1051. 
Tho castle belonged to tho family of the 
Keiths, Earls Marischal. 

Dunstable, The .{Vnnals or, comprise one 
of the most valuable of the monastic chionicles. 
They extend from the Incanialion to the y««ir 
1297, and are pirticnbirly valuable for tho 
reigns of John and Henry III. nicy are 
publislied in the Rolls Scries under tho 
editoi*ship of Mr. Luard. 

Donstable^ The Town of, inTledford- 
shire, is known m English history a.s tho place 
where the Wrons met in 1244, and oitlerod 
tho jKipid envoy A Icjive England j and where 
tho coiiunissione'rs for tho divorce of Qu(.H.‘n 
Catherine sit in 1533. Dunstable was tho 
scut of a great abl)ey of monks, and was 
made the property of tho foundation in 1131. 

Donstan, St., Archbishop of Canterbury 
(960 — 988), tho son of Heorstan and Cyneth- 
ryth, was bom near Glastonbury. Two 
of his kinsmen W'cre bishops, and others 
wore atAched A tho court, while his 
brother as “reeve” looked after the 
secular interests of Glastonburj’ Abbey. 
Kings Athelstan and Edmund lived very 
ofAn in Aat neighbourhood, and DunsAn 
began both his court life and monastic train- 
ing at a very early age. Ho hccamo guar- 
dian of the “hord" oi Edmund, and»waj 
consequently rewarded with Ae abbacy when 
still verj' young. GlasAnburj' was then 
only a monastery in name, sensed by 
married secular clerks, though even in iU 
degradation very famous, and lai^ely fre- 
quented by Irish pilgrims as the shrine ol 
St. Patrick. Dunstan reformed this staA of 
Aings, in the inAresta of education raAcf 
than as a fanatic of ascctieism. Many talcs 
aro Aid of this early period of DgnsAn’S 
life, which are to be received only W’iA tho 
- utmost caution. Nearly all the details of 
his biography are mythic'al. In 946 Edred 
succeeded Edmund. Ho was very sickly, 
of the same age as DunsAo, and tho pro- 
bable companion of his .youth. Dimstan, 
who had closely atAched himself A tho 
king's mother, Eadgifu, and oAcr groat 
ladies, now began his political career. His 
policy resulted in the brilliant successes of Ao 
West Saxons, under Edred, culminating in 
tl^p conquest of Northumbria from tho Dqnes 
and the assumption of the title of Cuesar by 
tho English king in 955. But DunsAn still 
continued his actirity as a teacher at GlasAn- 
bury, and refused the bishopric of Ci^ton. 
The death of Edred led. A a reversion of 
DuiisAn’s policy. He had “aimed at Ae 
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unity of England under the West Saxon 
Basi'leus, but giving home rule to each sUite.” 
This policy was disliked by the ^Vcst Siixon 
nobility, who regJirded the vassal kingdoms 
a 8 their own prt^y, and desired to rnakc each 
state a dependency of essox. 

Huence triumphiHl at the accession of Edwy, 
a lH)y of under fifteen. The ordinary details 
of th<! story of Dunstan’s fall are <iuitc in- 
credible, but it remains a fact that the next 
voJir saw him banished. His stay at a g^ciit 
Benedictine abbey in Flanders first brought 
liim in connection with the monastic revival 
with which his name has been so closely as- 
sociated. Jfeanwhilc the dependent states re- 
volted from Edwy, whoso ministers, besides 
their reactionary policy, had set themselves 
too much against the monks to rcUiin their 
position. The Mercians and Northumbrians 
revolted, and chose Edgiir king ; he recalled 
Bunstan and made him Bishop, first of Wor- 
cester, and then of London as well. His ro- 
tention of a chapter of secular canons at both 
sees shows that he was at least not zealous for 
the monastic cause. On the death of Edwy, 
Wessex also acknowledged Edgar, and 
Dunstan was made Archbishop of Canterbury, 
and for a second time his policy triumphed. 
The glorious reign of Edgar the Peaceful 
was the result of the rcalisiition of Dunsbin 8 
ideas. The hegemony of Wessex was esUib- 
iished on a finn Ixisis, without the degmda- 
lion of the other states. In ecclesiastical 
affairs also tho monastic question aimo to a 
hejid, but how far Dunstan was identified 
with this movement it is hard to say. As a 
Benedictine, he doubtless prefened monks to 
seeularcanons, but he was no fanatic to force 
them on a reluctant race. In his own see ho 
did not expel the c;inons, but in Mc'rcia, where 
the fervour of monasticisin was perhaps needed 
to repair tho Danish ravages, monks came in 
everywhere. But iEthelwold of Winchester, 

father of monks,” w’as tho real monastic 
hero, although the late biographers of 
Dunstan connected naturally his grciit name 
with what to them was the great movement 
of tho ago. His spiritual activity, how- 
ler, was rather tho activity of teacher and 
organiser, and after all ho was moix} of a 
statesman than an ecclesiastic. If the coro- 
nation of Edgar at Bath w'as his work, and 
if it was a conscious reproduction of the 
ceremony which made Otto I. Emperor of 
Rome, his claim to statesmanship must bo 
exceptionally high. 

With Edgar’s death a new period of con- 
fusion begins. After the troubled reign of 
Edward, the accession of Ethelred the 
Unready put power again into the hqpds 
of Dunstan’s enemies, and ended finally, his 
political career. Wo do not know who was 
the ruler of England during Ethclred's 
minority ; but it docs not seem to have been 
Dunstan. He lived on till 988, devoting his 
last years to tho government of his diocese 
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and his province, and in the pursuits of 
literature, music, and the finer baiidicnifts, to 
which he wiis always addicted. In his old 
age, as at Glastonbur>’ in his youth, he 
reverted to the sumo studies and objects. Ho 
was, as Bishop Stubbs says, the Gcrbert, 
not the Hildebrand, of the tenth century. 
The unreal romances of latw biographers 
that have obscured his life in a cloud of 
myth must be disregarded for earlier, if 
scantier, authorities, if we desire to find out 
what the real man was. 

The materials for Duustau’s biography or© 
collected by Dr. Stubbs, iu his Memorial* o/ 
iu the Rolls Series. The Introduchon. 
cowtaius all that is known of the saiut’s career. 
Dr. Stubbs’s collection includes a life by nu 
almost coutemiwrary Soxou monk, whica* 
ucvcrtbelcss, has a large legendary element, 
and later biographies by Adalbert and by Osbem, 
and still later by Eadmer and William ^ 
Malmesbury, to correct Osbem's mistakes. It 
is from these later sources that accounts like 
Milmau's iu Laliu Chmtinnity are drawn, and 
which consequently give entirely false im- 
pressions of the subject. Hume’s famous 
account represents the reaction against the 
monastic idea that inspired Osberuaud Eadmer. 
like that iu most of the ordinary histories it is 
historically worthless. Mr. Robertsou’s Eiioys 
on I>anilan'« Policy, and the CoronaHou of Edgar, 
iu his Hwforioat EtsnyK, are extremely sugges- 
tive. but their theories ore not always l>ase<l on 
definite facta. [T. F. T.] 

Dnpleiz, Joseph (rf. 1750), was appointed 
Governor of Dondicherry for tho French East 
India Comjiany in 174’2. Before this final 
promotion he had spent over twenty years in 
the East, where he had ac'quired an enormous 
fortune. Tho outbreak’ of tho war in 1744 
gave him, as he thought, an opportunity for 
establishing the French ascendency. Labour- 
donnais, the French admiral, captured tho 
town of. Madras, and Dupleix, acting as 
Governor-in-chief, and intending to destroy 
all the -English settlements, refused to ratify 
the treaty which provided for the restoration 
of the town. But this act of perfidy was 
rendered useless by the Peace of Aix-la- 
ChapeUe (1748), which stipulated for an ex- 
change of conquests in India. On tho death 
of the Nizam-ul-Mulk of the Deccan, and tho 
dispute forthe successionbetweenhis son, Nazir 
Jung, and his grandson, iMuzuffcr Jung, Du- 
pleix formed a confederacy with Chunda ^hib, 
the pretender to the Carnatic, and Muzuffer 
Jung to oust the English candidates, Nazir 
Jung and Mohammed Ali, and eventually, as 
he hoped, drive the English from India. Tho 
whole Carnatic was overrun by the French, 
and the English and their nabob were cooped 
up in Trichinopoly. Dupleix was equally 
successful in the Deccan. A conspiracy broke 
out at his instigation. Nazir Jung was mur- 
dered, and Muzuffer Jung, assuming the vacant 
dignity, conferred the nabobship of tho 
Carnatic on Chunda Sahib, and the 'N*ice- 
royalty of all India south of the Kistna on 
Dupleix. Clive’s daring expedition to and 
defence of Arcot divided the forces of the 
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allies, and the long string of successes which 
followed, caused the complete failure of Du- 
pleix’s plans. As his success deserted him 
his employers became alienated. In 1754 he 
was recalled, to die in misery and poverty a 
few years afterwards in Paris. 

Duplin, The Batteb of {Aug. 12, 1332), 
■was fought in Stratheam between Kdward 
Baliol,thc leader of the discontented barons, 
and the army of David II., under the Earl of 
hlar. Balioh though at the head of a much 
smaller body of men, and in a most dis> 
advantageous position, won a complete victory, 
owing to the over-confidence of the i-oyalist 
troops. 

Duquesne, Fort. [Fort Duqvesne.] 

Dorham. This city is chiefly memor- 
able in early English histor)' as the site to 
which the bishop and clergj’ from Holy 
Island finally transferred the relics of St. 
Aidan to esciipc from the ravages of the 
Danes towards the end of the tenth century. 
The town seems to luive suffered at the hands 
of William the Conqueror, when ho laid waste 
the Horth in 1070. The same king built a 
castle hero in 1072. Some twenty years later 
Bishop William of St. Calais commenced to 
build the great cathedral (1093). In later 
history, Durham was, for its position near the 
borders, a place of great miUtary importance 
in the wars between England and Scotland. • 
As the seat of the courts of the Palatine juris- 
diction of its bishop, it was a place of much 
political importance. Its chapter was ex- 
ceedingly wealthy ; and the plan of Oliver 
Cromwell, to establish a university out of 
the capitular revenues, was revived and car- 
ried out in 1833. ‘[Palatine Counties.] 

Durhaia, John George Lahkton, Earl 
OF {b. 1792, d. 1840), descended from one of 
the oldest families in England, was the son 
of William Henry Lambton. After sendng 
for a short time in a regiment of hussars, he 
was returned to Parliament in 1814 for the 
countv of Durham, and soon distinguished 
himseU os a very advanced and energetic re- 
former. In 1821 he brought forwdhl a plan 
of his own for Parliamentary Reform. In 
1828 ho was raised to the peerage with the 
title of Baron Durham. When the ministry 
of Lord Grey was formed in November, 1830, 
Lord Durham became Lord Privy S^l. 
During the difiSculties which arose out of 
the ^Igian question, he was sent to St. 
Petersburg on a special mission as suc- 
cessor to Lord Heytcsbuiy*. The object 
of his journey was to persuade the Rus- 
sian cabinet to give immediate instruc- 
tions to the Russian plenipotentiaries in the 
London Conference to co-operate, on behalf 
of his Imperial hlajesty, cordially and effec- 
tively, on whatever measures • might ap- 
pear to be best calculated to effect the early 
execution of the treaty. Russia, however, 


was as yet unwilling to join the 
powers in measures of coercion towanls Hol- 
bmd, and hence the mission was a failun-. lu 
1833 he was created li^irl of Durham in reward 
for his services of the previous year wlirn 
sent on the special mission to Ru.‘;sia, a court to 
which he was accredited amhassjidor in 1836. 
In 1838 he was sent to Canada during th«- 
time of the Canadian Rebellion. His firmness- 
and arbitrariness, though they s.'ived Canada, 
excited great opposition [Glenelo], which 
was increased by bis lavish display, and when 
his Canadian policy was attacked by Ix)rd 
Brougham, the ministry threw him over. 
He was recalled and returned to England, 
where* he died soon after at Cowes, in the 
Iblo of Wight, iu July. 1840. 

ylnnual S. Walpole, Hist, of Etif. 

fivm ISIS. 

D'Orham, Simeon of {d. 1129), was a 
historian who appeal's to have bi-eii a monk 
and precentor of Durham. Ho was certainly 
living in 1104, and pi-obably dic'd in 1129, 
as for that year his gu-at work is continued 
by a different hand. The chief writings 
attributed to him are a history of Christianity 
in Northumbria, and a.h^tory of the Danish 
and English kings from the time of Bede’s 
death to the reign of Henry I. Ho apiK“ars 
to have prescr\’ed many facts of Anglian 
historj' whieh-arc not to be found in any of tho 
existing versions of the Anffh^Saxon Chronicie^ 
and which would otherwise have entirely 
perished in those ages when, after the irrup- 
tion of the Danes, Northumbria was little 
better than a waste. But it is doubtful 
■whether all the works that pas^ under his 
name arc really to be ascribed to his pen. 

The works of Simeon of Durlinm were printed 
by Twjsden, in his Scn'pforca Decem. Tliey 
hAve also been published by the Surtees Society 
and Id the Soils Series. 

Dorotriges, The, W’ore an ancient British 
tribe, occupymg the present county of Dorset. 
Prof. Rhys considers them to have been, liko 
the Dumnonii of Cornwall and Devon, in 
the main Goidcls — that is, members of tho 
earlier Celtic invasion, and therefore moro 
likely to be to a considerable extent infused 
with tho blood of the pre-Celtic races — rather 
than Brythons. 

Bhys, C«Uic Britain. 

Dorward, Allan (rf. 1268), was Justiciar 
of Scotland in tho middle of the thirteenth 
century, and married to an illogitinmto 
daughter of Alexander II. He served with 
great credit in the French w^s under Henry 
III., who afterwards supported his cause in. 
Scotland. The Durward family was opposed 
to tho influence of the great i^orman family 
of the Comjms, and succeeded in wresting the 
young king, Alexander III., from his subjec- 
tion to their rivals. This w'os accomplished 
by tho seizure of Edinburgh Castle, after 
which the aspect of affairs in Scotbmd looked 
80 serious that Henry III. was obliged to 
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come iioithwaixls aud personally adjust the 
''oveniinent (l2o5). 13ut the party of the 
(-’omyiis soon gJiiued ground, and Allan 
Durward was forced to llee to England, where 
he seems to have been always in favour- with 
Henry III. The Comyns, liowever, lost their 
gri-at'leader, the Earl of ilenteith, upon which 
Allan Durward seems to have sccure<l his old 
iHJsition. At the close of the thirteenth century 
S'ieholas do Soulis, one of his descendants 
tlirough his wife Maryoz, claimed the suc- 
cession to the throne of Scotland, a claim 
which, to some extent, explains the charge 
brought against Allan, in his lifetime, of 
intriguing with the Pope for the legitimisa- 
tion of his wife, so as to make her next heir to 
the throne. 

D 3 niliam, John, Loud {d. 1.509), was a 
Yorkist leader who, in H.)9, sallied forth 
from Calais, and, proceeding across to Sand- 
wich, captured two of the Jjincastrian nobles, 
Lord Rivers and Lord Scales, whom he led 
hack with him to Calais. He was also en- 
gaged in the battle of Towton, and for his 
services received large grants of land from 
Edwai-d IV. 

£ 

Iiadmer(i. circrt 1060, f/. 1 124) was a monk 
of Canterbury, and the confidential ndnser of 
Anselm. He waselectcd Rishopof St. Andrews, 
but, owing to a misunderstanding, was never 
consecrated. He w-rote several ecclesiastical 
biographies and theological tracts, besides a 
Life of St. Anselm (Vita and a 

History of His own Times {Sistoria A’bco- 
nim), extending from 9.59 to 1122. Both 
these works ranlc very high as authorities for 
the reigns of William II. and Henry II., and 
the Vita Aiisclmi is one of the chief sources 
of information with regard to the archbishop. 
Eadmer's works .were published at Paris, 
1721. [Anselm.] 

Wlmrton, ^ngli'a Sacra ; Wright, fiioyraphia 
Brif. Bifcrarta; Church, Life of .Aaaclm. 

Sald&^thu [5^6 Aldfkid.] 

Xaldgrth, wife of Harold, was the widow 
of (irifydd, King of North Wales, daughter 
of Elfgar, and sister of Edwin and Morkere, 
The diito of her second matxiago is doubtful, 
but its motive, viz., to secure the friendship 
of her powerful brothers, is sufficiently plain. 
[Hauold.] 

Ealdorman. [Alderman.] 

Eanfredi King of Bemicia (633—634), 
■was the son of Ethelfrith. After his father’s 
death ho fled to Scotland, where he was con- 
verted to Christianity. On the death of 
Edwin ho returned to Northumbria, and 
obtained Ins father’s kingdom. But, like 
Osric, he relapsed into Paganism, and like 
him, was slain by Cadwallon. 


Earl is a word which in the earliest Anglo- 
Saxon is a simple title of honour, denoting 
a man of noble blood. It was thus used 
in the laws of Ethelbert {circa 600) : “ If 
any man slay a man in an eorl’s town, 
lit him make compensation for twelve 
^hillings.” Its use was, however, restricted 
until the time of the Danish invasions ; in the 
days of Ethclred the title began to supplant 
that of the ofticial caldorman, owing probably 
to its similarity in sound with the Danish 
jarl, witli which it beaime confused. This 
change was completed by Canute, who, finding 
that the connection between the sovereign and 
the Danish jarl was closer than that of the 
sovcieign and the English caldorman, gave tho 
e.arl a i>crmanent status among the servitial 
nobility. Finally, he divided tho kingdom 
into fonr gi-eat vice-regal earldoms, which 
continued down to the Conquest. Under tho 
Norman kings the title of carl became easily 
amalgamated with the French title of count, 
both having as a Latin equivalent. Tho 
nature of the office became changed ; it ceased 
to be a magistnicy, and became an hereditary 
fief. The first carls of William I., who, even 
before the conspii-acy of 1075, bestowed tho 
title sparingly, were men who already held 
the title of count in Normandy, or were 
merely tho successors of the English magis- 
trates of tho same name. Exceptions to this 
rule were tho ggeat palatine earldoms of 
William, which he created probably as a part 
of the national system of defence. Such were 
the Ciirldom of Chester on the Welsh Marches, 
and the bishopric of Durham between England 
and Scotland ; tho earldom of Kent, and 
the earldom of Shropshire. These carls were 
practically independent princes ; land was 
for the most part held of them, not of tho 
king ; they held their own councils, appointed 
tho sheriffs, and received tho profits of tho 
courts. It should bo observed that they wore 
all created before the earls’ conspiracy of 
1075. Tho sons of tho Conqueror were also 
cautious in creating earldoms, but Stephen, 
and Matilda, in order to gain adherents, 
created many.of these dignities, which were 
for the most jMirt perpetuated, though they 
wore at first titular, supported by pensions 
on the Exchequer, and had little or no land in 
the districts from which their titles were 
taken. The number of the earls was carefully 
kept down by the earlier Angevin kings. 
These dignities were hereditary, and were 
conferred by special investiture, the sword of 
the shiro being girt on by tho king, and by 
this ceremony tho rank was conferred. As 
the successor of tho caldorman, or rather tho 
ealdoi-man under another name, the eavl also 
received the third penny of the county, which 
after the thirteenth century was changed into 
a creation fee of £20. His relief was higher 
than that of tho baron. Gradually these 
dignities ceased to. imply a territorial juris- 
diction, and became merely honorary. They 


could be created by charter, or by letters 
j>atent, or by Act of Parliament, a custom 
introduced by Edward III. The title con- 
'tinucd to bo taken from a county, or county 
town (with the exception of the earldoms of 
Arundel and of March, the latter being 
<ierived from the Welsh border districts), 
long after all local authority had disappeared. 
X«atcr it became the custom for commoners and 
barons created earls often to keep their o%vn 
names instead of adopting local titles. An 
<iarl takes precedence next after a marquis, 
and before a viscount or baron. [Alderman ; 
Palatine Counties.] 

Stubbs, Const. Hist., ebaps. vi., xi., xx. ; 
Seldeii, niUs o/ifonour : Lords' Fifth Keporl on 
the Dimity o) a Peer; Nicholas, Hist. Peerage; 
Madox, Barouia Auglica. 

Earthquake, Council op the (1381), 
was the name given to the Synod which 
condemned the tenets of Wycliffe and his 
followers. [^VTCLIPPB.] It wm so called from 
a shock of earthquake which was felt during 
its first sitting. 

East AjErica, British. [Jbea.] 

East Anglia. There is no account left 
us of the settlement of the Angles on the 
<iastem shires of central England, nor have we 
-even any such entry as that of the An^lo-Sazon 
•Chrotuc/e, which for the more northern Anglian 
<listrict relates that Ida assumed the kingdom 
of Northimibria in the year 547. Nothing of 
ftho details of the conquest is known to us 
mow, and we can only dimly infer a twofold 
settlement, which has perjietuated itself down 
to our own days in tw’o counties of the 
North Folk and the South Folk (Norfolk and 
i>uffolk). According to Mr. Green’s surmise, 
the conquest of Norfolk at least was the work 
of the Gyrwas, and may have been achieved 
towards the middle of the sixth centuiy. 

firet historical king of the E^t Angles is 
Itedwald, the protector of Edwin (q.v.), who 
reigned from about 693—617. This Redwald 
was, according to Bede’s account, the grand- 
son of one Uffa, from whom the East 
Anglian Irings took their gentile name of 
Uibngs. In his days, East Anglia was to 
^me extent dependent on the kingdom of 

1 seems to have become 

lialf Christian under the pressure of his over- 
iord. But the now creed was not as yet 
thoroughly acceptable to the mass of the 
people. Itedwald’s son and successor, Eorp- 
slain by ono of his own subiects 
in 627 or 628, the year of his conversion, and 
for three years at least the land reverted to 
paganism. But at last Eorpwald’s half- 
brother, Sigebert the Learned, who had 
reived the new faith during his exile among 
^0 tranks, returned to rule the kingdom. 
Under his protection, Felix the Burgundian 
commenced the w'ork of re-conversion or con- 
version at Dunwich. Two years later, Fursoy, 
an Irish monk, came over to East Anglia, and 
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before long Sigelx>it him.s<lf his 

throne, and retired into a moiuishiy 
Next year, however, he was <lr;igg(d 
from his retreat by bis pcojile, who vne n<.%v 
yielding liefore the growth of Mort ia. and 
perished in the battle against l*enda. Anna, 
the nephew of Kedwald, succeeded, and i.s 
noted chiefly for tho sanctity of lii.s four 
daughters; who all eventiudly einl>iac(‘d a 
religious life. It was at his court that Cen- 
wciilh of Wessex look refuge, when driven 
out of his own country by Penda, and it wa.s 
while resident in the East Anglian lealin that 
he became a Christian. For the ho.'pitable 
shelter afforded to Cenwealh, Anna ineiiric'd 
the resentment of Penda, who now fell on the 
East Angliaiis and utterly destroyed Anna 
and his ho.''!. East Anglia seems now' to 
have been dependent on Mercia to some 
extent, and Penda appears to have used 
Anna’s brother .^Ihelhore as a tool against 
Northumberland. But with tho battle of 
the Winwacd, the sceptre of Britain jjassed to 
Oswiu of Northumhna, and doublle.ss the 
East Angles from this time, though retaining 
their owti king, became dependent on tho 
great kingdom of tho north. But Slercia w as 
not long in rcvi\'ing, and it may well be that 
by the time of Oswiu’s death tho power of 
Northumbria was only nominal in East 
Anglia. During the reign of M'ulphero 
(658 — 675), the East Angles 8c*em to havo 
lieen practically under the rule of Jlercia. 
Towards the beginning of the reign of Aid wulf, 
King of the East Angles, the neiv diocese of 
Elmham was founded for the Northfolk. 
Tho seat of this see was removed to Tlietfoi-d 
about the year 1078, and to Norwich in 1101, 
ha\'ing towards the end of tho nintli century 
incorjioratod Dunwich, tho diocese of the 
Southfolk. [Bishoprics.] From this time 
we may regard East Anglia as being 
something of an appendage of Mercia, till on 
the fall of that kingdom it was attached to 
Wessex. In accordance with this view, we 
find Etholbald of Mercia lending the East 
Angles to fight against the West Saxons at 
the battle of Buriord (752). On Efhclbald’s 
death, East Anglia seems for a time to 
have throw n off the Mercian yoke ; hut before 
the close of his reign it must again have been 
subject, though of course still retaining its 
own kings. East Anglin and Mercia were the 
two kingdoms whose fiontiei-s marked tho 
boundaries of Offa’s short-lived arc•hb^^^hopric 
of Lichfield. But by this time the days of 
Mercia s greatness were almost numbered, and 
it had already' laid up a deep store of hatrec 
in the suWeet kingdom of East Anglin. For 
in i92, Ona had caused Ethelhei't, the King of 
tho East Angles, to be put to death, and liad 
thereupon seized his kingdom. Hence it is 
no wonder that when Egbert of AVessex had 
defeated Beomwulf of l^lcrcia at the battle of 
Ellanduno (823), tho King of the East Anglos 
should request the victorious W^est ^yon 
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soveroigTi to help thom to throw off the 
Mcrciim yoke, and, encouraged by his promise, 
defeat his tyrannical overlord and his successor 
in two battles. East Anglia seems to liave 
still clung to its old kings under the West 
Saxon overlorcLship till the (hiy.s of the Danish 
invasion, when its last native king, Edmund, 
was murdered by the Danes. The land 
was then taken possession of by the invadei’S, 
and by the Treaty of Wcdniore became the 
seat of a Danish kingdom under Guthrum 
(878). [Da.sei.aoh.] Later on, notwithstand- 
ing the tn-aty, the Danes of Ea.st Anglia 
aided Hastings in his attacks uj>on England. 
Alfred’s son and successor, however, succeeded 
in foiving the Danes of Ea.st Anglia to 
acknowledge him after a long struggle, which 
lasted nearly all his reign (9'21). From this 
time their existence as a separate kingdom 
ceased, but they seem still to have retained 
their own Witan, W'hich in 1004 bought peace 
of Swevn. When the kingdom was divided 
between Canute and SEdmund Ironside in 
101 n, East Anglia fell to Edmund’s share; 
on Canute’s death it was assigned, with the 
rest of the country north of the Thames, to 
Harold as superior lord. Under Canute, 
East Anglia had been one of the four great 
earldoms into which ho divided his whole 
kingdom, and it continued an earldom under 
Edward the Confessor. Harold seems to tiave 
been appointed to this ofRco about tho year 
1046. With the Conquest the separate 
existence of East Anglia comes to an end. 
[An(;les; Anoi.o-Saxox Kingdoms.] 
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VBa 


. . . 571-578 

TytIUua . 

• 

. 578-590 

BCKlWAld . 

• 

. . . 599-G17 

Eorp^vikld • • 

• 

. . . 617—628 

Sige^rt * 

4 

. . . 631—631 

. 

• 

. 63t-635 

Annrv • * • 

• 

. . . 635 -654 

Etbelbere. • 

• 

. . . 654-65.5 

Etbelwold. • 

• 

. 655—664 

Ealtltvxiif . • 

• 

. 664—713 

Alfwold • 

• 

. 713-749 


The Anglo-Soion Chvon. ; Lappeuberv, Atitjto- 
Suroii Palffravo, English CointnontcraKh; 

Freeman, Old Eng. Hist. (T. A. A.] 

East India Company, The, was in- 
corporated by charter, in 1000, umler tho 
title of “ The Governor and Company of 
Merchants of London tmding to the East 
Indies,” with a capital of £70,000. In spite 
of the ojiposition of the Portuguese and tlm 
Dutch, the company succeeded in establish- 
ing commercial relations with the Asiatics, 
and founded agencies or factories, of which 
tho most important was that of Surat (1614). 
Nevertheless its position was for many years 
most precarious ; its only possession was the 
island of Lantore, and after the Massacre of 
Amboyna (1623) it almost ceased to exist. 
Better times came with the establishment of 
the Hooghly factory (1642), and the valuable 
acquisition of Bombay as part of tho dower of 
Catherine of Brag-anza (1661), to which the 


presidenev of Western India was transferred 
in 1686.’ Fort St. George became a pre- 
sidency in 1683, and was afterwards known as 
that of Sladras; it was sepanited from Bengal 
in 1681. Charles II. gave the company the 
important privilege of making peace or war 
on their own account. Gradually the 
monopoly of the East India Comjxmy became 
unpopular in England ; rival associations were 
formed, of which the most important was the 
unchartcred “ New Company,” which strove» 
though unsuccessfully, for freedom of trade. 
Supported by the Whig i)arty, they made two 
vigorous attempts, in 1693 and in 1698, to 
prevent the renewal of the East India Com- 
pany's charter, but the largesses of tho 
company in secret service money prevailed in 
Pailiaiiiont. Lord Montague, however, in 
the same year established a riv.al company in 
the Whig interest, known as the " General 
East India Company,” or English Compjiny. 
After being partially \ini(cd in 1702, they 
were completely consolidated by Lord Go- 
dolphin in 1708, under tlie title of “ Tho 
United Company of Merchants of England 
trading to the East Indies.” The capital 
consisted of £3,200.000 lent to government 
at 5 per cent. From this time tho history of 
the company practically becomes tho history 
of India (q.v.), and it will be sufficient here to 
indicate briefly the chief events from tlicir 
non-military side. The overthrow by Clive 
of the groat attempt of the French to found 
an empire in India was followed hy a period 
of maladministration. During this period,, 
however, was inaugurated in Bengal tho im- 
portant system of dual government, by w’hich 
native ))rinces surrendered their revenues to 
the English in return for a pension, and the 
maintonanco by tho company of an army of 
defence. Tho Bengal famine of 1770 was- 
followed by Lord North’s Jiegulalinp Act, by 
which, in exchange for a loan of a million 
which the company required, and the re- 
mission of the annual jiayment to govern- 
ment of £400,000 a year, a new council was 
appointed by Parliament ; a supremo court, 
of which tho judges were appointed by the 
crown, was established; and the Governor of 
Bengal was made Governor-General of India. 
Dundas’s Bill of 1783 was followed in No- 
vember bv Fox's India liilf, of which the 
main features were the transference of the 
authority of (he company to seven com- 
mis.sioners nominated in the first instance hy 
Parliament, and, when vacancies occurred, by 
the crown : while the management of the 
property and commerce of the company was 
to be entrusted to a subordinate council of 
directors, entirely under the .superior council 
and nominated by the Court of Proprietors. 
The measure was very unpopular, and the king 
used his personal influence in the House of 
Lords to procure its rejection. I'itOs India 
Bill of the following year was framed upon 
the same lines. A Board of Control was 
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established as a ministerLil department, 
having under its supervision the political 
conduct of the company, and the appointment 
of the highest officers was subjected to the 
veto of the crown. On the other hand, the 
company was allowed the entire manage* 
ment of its business affairs and patronage. 
Passing over the settlement of the land* 
tenure of Bengal, the Mysore and Mahratta 
wars, and the administration of Lord 
Amherst, we come to the Govemor*General- 
ship of Lord William Bentinck. The privi- 
leges of the company during this period were 
seriously affected, and in exchange for the 
renewal of its charter for twenty years, it was 
forced to abandon its monopoly of trade, and 
to give up all attempts to restrict the settle- 
ment of Europeans in India. At the same 
time the law was codified, and a legal member, 
not a servant of the company, added to the 
council. The anomalous position of the 
company was increased w’hen, in 1853, the 
patronage of the civil service was taken 
away from it and thrown open to cioinpeti- 
tioD, The Indian Mutiny precipitsited 
events ; and Lord John Russell proposed that 
the House should proceed by way of resolu- 
tions. Upon them was based the Aei for the 
Belter Government of India (1868). It pro- 
vided that the entire administration should 
be transferred to tho crown. The company 
still existed as a medium for distributing 
stock, but was finally extinguished in 1873. 

Ksye, Administration of the East India Com- 
pany; Mill, History of India : Malcolm, India; 
Report on the Affairs of the E<ut India Comiany, 
1858 ; M'Cartby, Hist, of Our Own Times, voL iiL ; 
aod see the article India. 

East Itetford Question (1827). The 

borough of East Retford had been convicted 
of corruption, and the question of the manner 
in which its franchise should be disposed of 
was brought before the House of Commons. 
On the one hand, it was proposed that it shoulcl 
be given to tho town of Birmingham ; on 
the other, that it should be transferred to the 
hundred in which East Retford is situated. 
Tho Duke of Wellington and the majority 
of the cabinet supported the latter alter* 
native ; Mr. Huskisson the former, and this 
led to his withdrawal from the cabinet. 

Holeawortb, Hist, of the Reform BiU. 

Ebbsfleet, in the Isle of Thanct, is iden- 
tified as the Wippedesfleot, where Hengest 
and Horsa (q.v.) are said to have landed (in 
450 f), and near which Hengest and Aesc 
some years later totally defeated the Britons. 
Ebbsfleet was also the landing place of St. 
Augustine in 697. 

Ecclesiastical Commission Court, 

The, w.'is established by James II. in 1686. 
It enforced tho king’s orders against con- 
troversial sermons, deprived tho Master of 
Mag^lalen College, Cambridge, for refusing 
to give a degree to a Benedictine monk, and 


expelled the Fellows of Magdalen College, 
Oxford, for refusing to elect a royal nominee 
as president. James dissolved the Commis- 
sion in October, 1G88. 

Ecclesiastical Commissioners. 

The. In 1836 a commission was ajipointed 
“ to consider the sfcite of the seventl dioceses 
in Englitnd and Wales with reference to the 
amount of their revenues, and the more equal 
distribution of episcopal «lutie8 ; to consider 
also the state of c<ithedral and collegiate 
churches with a view to the suggestion of 
such measures as may remior them more 
conducive to the efficiency of the Established 
Church ; and to devise the best means of 
providing for the cure of souls, with special 
reference to the residence of the clergy on 
their respective benefices.” This commission 
recommended a further distribution of episco- 
pal duties and revenues, and the establishment 
of a fund to provide for worship in poor 
districts by the appropriation of part of the 
revenues of cathedral and collegiate churches, 
and of the surjilus revenues of certain 
bishoprics. For this latter purpose a com- 
mission was created by an Act of 1836 with 
all the powers of a perpetual corporation. In 
1860 Queen Victoria was empowered to 
nominate two “ Church Eshites Commis- 
sioners ” (one paid), and tho archbishop one 
(paid). These were to bo members of the 
Ecclesiastical Commission, and to form with 
two other members the “ Church Estates 
Committee,” which was to manage all the 
property of the Commission. They were em- 
powered to secure fixed incomes to bishops, 
and to manage episcopal estates. They make 
f^nts to or increase tho endowments of poor 
livings, and arrange for the creation of new 
parishes, etc. In 18.56 they became also the 
Church Building Commissioners (first created 
in 1818). 

Annual Reports of the Eedes. Commissioners: 
PbfUlniore, Bed. Law., ii, 2090; Elliot, The State 
arui the Church, iu Eng. Citisen Series. 

[W. J. A.] 

Ecclesiastical Courts. [,See below.] 

Ecclesiastical ^‘urisdiction. In 

England the canon law has a separate 
history from that which prevailed on tho 
Continent. There the influence of the 
Theodosian Code secured it a uniform pro- 
cedure and a ready acceptance. Here it 
was modified by, and in constant antagonism 
to, the common law. Before tho Conquest, 
the law of the Church in England consisted of 
rules of penance, canons, religious laws, and 
tho course of episcopal jurisdiction. Rules of 
penance, appropriating to every sin tho 
amount of satisfaction to be paid by tho 
sinner, are Liid down in the ponitentials of 
Archbishop Theodore, Bede, and others. 
These were binding only in so far ns con- 
science enforced them. Some canons from 
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abroad wi re adopUd. and others were made 
by provincial councils. Koval laws on re- 
liffious initU'rs— the laws of Alfred 
—are not properly part of ecclesiastical 
law. 'Hi.y had their binding force as 
part of the law of the land. Besides these 
written laws, the bishop or his archdeacon, 
sitting in the shire or hundred court, 
(ha laivd the law on ecclesiastical matters ; 
for to the bishop pertained the duty of 
wati'hing over s.acred persons and things, and 
deciding matrimonial eases. As the ealdor- 
man pronounced the secular law in matters 
which wore si'cular, so in ecclesiastical cases 
the liishnp pronounced the law which was 
proper to them, The ordinance of the Con- 
qui ror, .separating the spiritual and temporal 
courts, provided that the bishop should judge 
ccclesiasti'vil c.aus(.*8 in hi.s own court, and 
according to the canons and episcopal laws, 
which were to take the place of the unwritten 
law which decided these matters. With this 
ordinance inu.st he connected the appoint- 
ment of men like I^nfnmc, who were skilled 
in the law of the Continent, to the English 
episcopate. Dioceses now were broken up 
into different territorial archdeaeonries for 
the purposes of juri.sdiction. Daring the 
reign of Stephen, the bishops were upheld 
by |vipal inhn-fcrcnce, and the middle of the 
twelfth rentury saw a great epoch in the 
history of canonic.al jurisprudence. In 1149 
Archbishop Tlicobahl brought over Vacarius 
from liomhardy to teach the civil law in 
Oxford. Vacarius was sent out of the king- 
dom by Stephen, hut the study which had 
lately bi'im revived abroad drew many from 
England to pursue it on Iho Continent. 
About this time Gnitian, a native of Tuscany, 
put forth his Decrftum^ which was an embodi- 
ment of canon law as it then stood. As the 
mode of procedure and many principles in 
canonical jurisprudence were supplied by the 
civil law, the two systems were held to ho 
closely joined. They were looked upon with 
dislike by the common-lawyers and the 
crown. Kcclesiasticiil courts were continually 
trying to extend their jurisdiction. They 
harassed the people, and encroached on the 
province of the royal courts. Henry II. 
curtailed their jurisdiction by taking away 
from them case? of advowson, &c., and by 
the Constitutions of Clarendon. [Becket; 
Heniiy II.] Their encroachments were 
chocked by jirohihitions issued by the royal 
courts. As the Dccrctum received now addi- 
tions from successive Popes, so the English 
canon law was enlarged by the addition of 
constitutions, logatino and provincial. Ix'ga- 
tine constitutions began from the legations of 
Otho and Otterhuoric, in the reign of Henry 
III., which may therefore he reckoned as the 
period at which the received text of the 
English canon law began to bo formed. 
Successive archbishops, from Langton to 
Chichele, fitnuod provincial constitution.s. 


Ecclesiastical jurisprudence was so closely 
connected with papal and foreign influence 
that it met with little favour from English- 
men in the reign of Henr)’ III. Complaint 
was made by the clergy of the use of pro- 
hibitions. In 1236 the barons at the Council 
of Merton refused to admit canonical or 
civilian principles into the laws of England ; 
and the king closed the Law schools in London 
where the canon and cianl laws were taught. 
Archbishop Peckham, a notable wnouist, 
engaged in a vain struggle against Edward I. 
He drew on his cause the defeat inflicted by 
the writ Circumtpede agalis, founded on 13 
Ed. I., which defines the province of eccle- 
siiistical jurisdiction. It was limited to cases 
merely spiritual (c.y., heresy), to those of 
deadly sin {e.g., fornication), of tithes and 
offerings, and of assaults done on clerks and 
defamation where no damages were claimed. 

It extended to all matrimonial causes, and by 
customary law to those of a testamentary 
nature. In cases in which the condemned 
party neglected to give heed to the eccle- 
siastical censure, it was enforced by the civil 
power. For the bishop sent his iignijicavit 
to the sheriff, who thereupon issued a writ 
De excommunicato capiendo, by which the 
offender was imprisoned until ho made satis- 
faction. The ecclesiastical authorities seem, 
by the Articuli Chri drawn up in the reign 
of Edward II., to have been dissatisfied with 
this process, and received answer that the 
writ had never been refused. The canonists 
hold that this writ was a right, and Archbishop 
Boniface in the reign of Henry III. declared 
that its refusal might bo answered by an in- 
terdict. Chief Justice Coke, however, the vio- 
lent opponent of canonical pretension, declared 
in the reign of James I. that it was a matter of 
favour. The shitute, Be hctretico comhurendo, 
was carried out by the ecclesiastical and civil 
authorities acting together. The Statute 
of Provisofs, 2.1 Ed. III., st. 4, by restrain- 
ing the Pope’s interference with iwtronago, 
and of Pr{emnniye, 16 Kic. II., c. 5, by 
checking appeals to Rome, lessoned tho 
power of the ecclesiastical law. In tho 
reign of Henry V., LjTidwood, tho Dean of 
Arches, compiled his Provinetale, which is a 
code of English canon law. TTio study of 
canonical and civil jurisprudence was largely 
pursued at Oxford and Cambridge, and a 
degree of Doctor of both laws was granted. 
A body of skilled judges and practitioners 
versed in the science of law existed side by 
side with those of the common-law courts. 

Early in the reign of Henry VIII., it was 
evident that that monarch disliked tho 
canonical jurisdiction. His breach with the 
Poiie, consequent on the avocation of his 
divorce case, was made the occasion for his 
attack on the study and practice of canon 
law. Having caused the ulergj’ to own him 
as supreme head, “ so far ns is allowed by 
the law of Christ,” he procured the great 
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petition of the Commons against the practice 
of the canon law in 1532. On this, by 23 
Hen. VHI., c. 9, the appellate jurisdiction of 
the archbishop was w’cakenea, and by 25 
Hen. VIII., c. 19, the \x>wer of legisLition 
was taken away from Convocation, and the 
canon law was declared to be in force, subject 
to a total revision by a royal commission. 
As this rerision has never been made, the 
canon law up to that date, in so far as^ any 
part of it has not been abolished by national 
legishition, seems to rest on that statute. 
Such provisions only of foreign canon law, 
however, have force as have been received^ in 
England, nor can any law bind the laity 
which has not received the assent of Parlia- 
ment. Henry next proceeded to destroy the 
study of canonical jurisprudence. He issued 
a mandate forbidding lectures and degrees 
in canon law. From that time the legal 
doctorate in Oxford has only been in civil law, 
expressed by the letters D.C.L., while Cam- 
bridge still keeps up the form of the doctorate 
of the two laws by the LL.D. degree. A 
new court of appeal in ecclesiastical cases, 
composed of divines and civilians, was formed 
in this reign, and called the Court of .Delegates. 
'Phis court was superseded in 1831, and by 3 
and 4 Will. IV. (1833), c. 41, it was enacted 
that its jurisdiction should bo transferred to 
the Judicial Committee of tlu Trivy Council^ an 
arrangement which has been again altered by 
the Supremo Court of Judicature Act, 1873. 
The legislation of Edward VI. was destructive 
of all ecclesiastical jurisdiction. During his 
reign an abortive attempt was made by Peter 
Iklartyr, in his Reformatio Legum, to accomplish 
the revision promised in 1534. Elizabeth, 
while making as little declaration of power 
as possible, fully kept up the royal supremacy 
in action. She exercistKl this supremacy 
by the Court of High Commission, founded in 
virtue of 1 Eliz., c. 1. This unconstitutional 
court became an engine of tjTanny, in wliich 
• it was aided in no small degree by the eccle- 
siastical practice of the ex-officio oath. The 
court was abolished by 16 Car. I., c, 11, 
which sets forth that it had illegally inflicted 
lines and imprisonments. The ex-officio oath 
was abolish^ b}' 15 Car. II., c. 12. The 
canons of 1604, though approved by James I., 
were not accepted by Parliament, and are 
therefore only binding on the clergy. This 
was declared by Coke, who made on all 
occasions decided resistance to ecclesiastical 
encroachment. Unfortunately this resistance 
was combined with an undue exaltation of the 
royal prerogative in ecclesiastical matters, 
and tended rather to the subservience of the 
clergy than to public liberty. That some 
resistance to clerical pretensions was needed 
is shown by the Artieuli Cleri of Archbishop 
Bancroft. In these articles remonstrance 
was made against the issue of prohibitions by 
* the courts of common law, and against their 
interpreting statutes concerning religion. 


Coke declared these aiticles l'« i-v “ inoii- 
strous.” A lamentable co-o})enitioii \kIvn < l u 
the civil and ecelcj-i letical lions re- 

sulted in the exi*cuti<m by burning of l««> 
men for heresy in this reign, undrr the old 
statute Dc hccrctico eomburendo. 'i'hi.s statute 
was repealed by 29 Car. 11.. c 29. Tin- 
gradual advance towards lolenilioii weakened 
the power of the Churcli to ]»unish ollenders 
agJiinst her laws, though, until the end of the 
eighteenth century, fine or imprisonment and 
civil disabilities still sometimes followed her 
censures. At length the i)owei- of coercive 
f^orreetion was taken away by 53 Ueo. 111., 


C. 127. ^ 

The ecclesiastical courts are — (1) '1 he Court 
of the Archdeacon, of which his (Jllicial is 
judge, and which takes cognisince of matters 
affecting the Church and clergy within a 
distinct district. (2) The Consistory Court of 
the bishop or archbishop, of which the Chan- 
cellor is judge, for the trial of ecclesiastical 
causes. The title of Chancellor seems to 
cover the two offices of the Utticial, who is 
concerned for the most part in what may lio 
considered temporal business, and of the 
VicJir.General, whoso province is in more 
purely spiritual matters. (3) The Archbishop' s 
Commissary Court, which is hold for the 
archiopiscojial diocese. (4) The Court of 
Audience, in which formal business is trans- 
acted, and in which it appears, from the case 
of the Bishop of St. Davids, 1696, tlmt 
bishops may be visited and corrected. (5| The 
Court of Faculties, which, by 26 Hen. \ III., 
c. 21, has power to grant certain dispensa- 
tions which before pertained to the pa^ial 
court. This court is now chiefly concerned 
in the grant of marriage licences. (6) Tho 
Prerogative Court lost its jurisdiction when 
the Court of Probate and Divorce was in- 
stituted, 20 and 21 Viet., c. 77, c. 86. (7) The 

Vicar-General's Court for the confirmation of 
bishops ; and (8) The Court of Arches [for 
which see Akchbishops]. By tho Supreme 
Court of J udicature Act, 1873, provision was 
made for tho transfer of ecclesiastical appeals 
from the Judicial Committee by Order in 
Council. This portion of the Act, however, 
was repealed by 39 and 40 Viet., c. 59, which 
preserves tho appellate jurisdiction of the 
Judicial Committee in these cases, and pro- 
vides for tho appointment of additional lords 
of appeal in orainary, and for the attcndanco 
of ecclesiastical assessors. These provisions 
were carried out by the Rules of Nov. 28, 1 876. 
ISec Chitty’s D^est, 1880.] A Royal com- 
mission to inquire into the whole subject^ of 
Ecclesiastical Courts and their jurisdietioii 
drew up an exhaustive report in 1883. 


Tico Pwblic Stntutory Zrctiu’M oi» the Uistory 
of th« Canon Xaio in England, ruu'I iu Easter 
Term, 1832, by W. Stubb8,D.D.,*c._ Tbewritor 
begs to acknowledge the kindness of tho Bishop 
of Chester in allowing freo use to ha jDcule of 
these lectures in the above article. Sft also 
Gibson j Codtx; Phillimoroi £ccl<*a. Laic; and 
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C’<i>cciAUj the Introduction to the i? 4 ?porf of the 
ffrtyni C^vnuston on Court#, ISfev^ 

which 18 a most vahmhiu digest of the whole 
history of the subject. 

Ecclesiastical Taxation, (i) Koval. 

— Beforo the Coiuiucst, the dilferonti.ition oi 
tlorg^' from l.iity had not proceeded far 
enough to neccssitato sepanito ecclesiastical 
taxation. The clergy jiaid their share of (he 
dues customary from citizens, and if they 
Tvore in any way distingiii.-^hed from the laity, 
it wis on account of their participJiting, on 
the analogy of the Kiiipirc, in ceitain im- 
munities which, so early as the Codes of Theo- 
dosius and .lustinian. were permitted to the 
clergy. But the great Papal and sacerdotal 
movement of the eleventh century resulted 
in the formation of a clerical caste, whoso 
claim for absolute immunity from State 
burdcn.s was based on right divine. Yet, us 
citizens, the clergy still paid taxes like otlier 
men. Bcside.s tlicir necessiiry share in in- 
direct tjixation, the “ temporalities of the 
rimrch,” their laiuls, were chargeable with 
the ordinary feudal .services. A grcjit pro- 
j>ortion of Linds held by clergymen were held 
by ordinary lay tenures, with incidents pre- 
cisely similar. Even the j»uculiar clerical 
tenure of fninkalmoign did not exempt the 
tenants in free alms from heavy burdens. 
The spiritualities of the Church, however, its 
tithes and offerings, were now secure from 
taxation. But the growth of the royal power 
and royal needs nuide those spiritualities an 
ever-tempting bait, (iradually attempts were 
made to tax them, with results which, though 
•successful for the crown, led to the giowth 
of the constitutional action of the clergy, 
the development of the ecelesiastieal eshitc, 
and the establishment of Convocation. The 
steps of the process are as follows. As 
long as land only was taxed, the clergy 
natuniUy paid with the rest. Y'et Arch- 
bishop Theobald demurred at tho clergy 
gninting Henry II. a scutage, though liis 
objections were overruled; and Henry II. 
required clerks as well us laymen to give 
account of and pay for their ’knights’ fees. 
The Saladine tithe of 118" begin tho new 
epoch by at once taxing the movables of tho 
laity and the spirituals of tho clergy. Its 
religious purpose excused an innovation, 
which at once became a precedent for more 
directly secular taxation. The ransom of 
juchard I. took oven tho ckalicos of the 
churches. John’a attacks on tho wool of 
the Cistercians led tho way to his foimal 
demand in 1207 of a grant from tho bencficed 
clergy for the recovery of Normandy. It 
was refused, and a similar request from 
Innocent III. was forbidden by the king. 
But with tho alliance of Pope and king, a 
joint pressure was put on the clergy which 
they could not long withstand. By the reign 
of Henrj' III. taxation of spirituals was u 
regular thing, and tho clergy could only 


obtain tliat, like the laity, they should as- 
semble by their representatives, and grant 
the tax theniselve.s, instead of its being arbi- 
tnirily imposed on them by the king. Tho 
establisluncnt of Convocation (q.v.) is one 
result of this process. Under Edward I. the 
clergy became a reguLir estate of the realm, 
and their proctors in Parliament genoially 
were compelled to make mucli larger grunts 
than the laity. At Last Edward I. 's demand 
of half their revenues led to their taking 
refuge in Boniface VIII. 's bull, Clericis laicoa, 
which forbade clerical taxation by tho crown. 
Edward's answer was to outLiw tho wholo 
clergy, an act which soon led to a compromisi*. 
It is unnecessary to trace further the growth 
of clerical taxation, except to notice that tho 
clergy objected to retuni representatives of 
their estate to Parliament, and preferred to 
tax themselves sepa’'ately in their clerical 
synod to sharing in tho burdens and delibera- 
tions of the nation. The imi>ortaueo attached 
to accurate assessment of spiritual incomes is 
seen in tho minuteness of the “ Valor Eccle- 
siasticus ” of Henry VIII. This custom 
of separate cleriail taxation continued over 
the Kefonnation, until, in 1064, when an 
agreement between Archbishop Sheldon and 
Clarendon resulted in the clergy’s aliandoning 
this right and reverting to the custom of 
Edward I. by being included in the money 
bills prepared by the House of Commons. 
In 13 Car. II., the clergj' gave their List 
sepiirato subsidy. They received in compen- 
sation tho right of voting at Parliamentiry 
elections, but it was too late for them to 
return, ns of old, special clerical proctors to tho 
House of Commons. [Convocation.] 

(_2) Papal. — Besides these special royal ex- 
actions, tho clergy wore also liable to* heavy 
taxation at tho hands of tho Pope. This was 
of comjiaratively late origin, for Petor-penoo 
was not an exclusively clerical tax. It 
niched its highest point under Henry III., 
when to ecclesiastical tho Popes added tcmiw-* 
nil supremacy through John’s submission, and 
diminished after the nationalist movement of 
the fourteenth century affected even tho 
Church, but was a subject of continual com- 
plaint up to tho Reformation. Tho crown 
handed over the clergy to tho Papacy in return 
for Papal permission of royal exactions mom 
often than it protected them against tho alien 
oppressor. [Papacy, Relations with.] 

Stubbs, Const, iftst., ii, 186 and ii. 583-4; 
liiDffham, Ecclcsiaslical vtutiguitiss, sec. v. For 
clerical immunities under the Empire, oom- 

s.v. Immuniiatm. 
I^thbmy, Hist, of Conrocatiiwi ; ColUer, Beds- 

.Ecclesiastical Titles Bill, The 

(18oI), was passed in response to a great 
popular outcry in England against tho Pope. 
In looO much commotion was caused by a 
papal bull aiipointing a Roman Catholic arch- ■ 
bishop and bishops with territorial titles in 
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England. The following year I^ord John 
Russell passed the Ecclesiastical Titles Act, 
dechiring the Pope’s bull null and void, and 
imposing penalties on all who caiTied it into 
effect. The e.xcitement, however, soon died 
away, and the Act was repealed in 1871. 

£dbert (Eadberht), Ph.>:s, King of Kent 
(794 — 796), seems to have been colluter.iUy 
connected, with the .Escings, and to liave 
formerly been an ecclesiastic. On the death 
of Alric, he was elected king, but was attocked 
by Cenwulf of Mercia, who ravaged Kent, 
and obhiined the e.xcommunication of Edbert 
by the Pope. Cenwulf eventually took 
Edbert prisoner, and is said to have caused 
his eyes to bo X)ut out and his hands umx>u- 
tated, but subsequently liberated him. 

Chrenich. 

Edbert (Eadbeuht), King of Northum- 
bria (737 — 758), w’as first cousin of Ceolwulf, 
w'hom he succeeded, and brother of Egbert, 
Archbishop of York. He was a successful 
ruler ; he defeated the Mercians, and reduced 
the British kingdom of Strathclyde to sub- 
jection. His friendship was sought by Pepin 
of France, who sent liim costly presents. 
Like his predecessor, he abdicated and re- 
tired to a monastery, where he lived for fen 
years. 

Edburj^ (Eadburh) {circa 800), wife of 
Bertric, King of Wessex, poisoned her 
husband by mistake, having intended the 
death of his favourite, Worr. It is said that, 
** in dcteshition of the crime, the West Saxons 
determined that henceforth no wife of a king 
should occupy a royal throne by her husband’s 
side, or bear the title of queen.” She fled to 
the court of Charles the GrcJit, who made her 
an abbess. ‘‘ But she ruled over the monas- 
tery ill, and did wickedly in all things.” 
Expelled thence, after many wanderings, she 
died a beggar in the city of Pavia. 

'William of Malmesbury ; Asser. 

Edgax(EAUOAK),KrNo(5. 944,s.959,<f.976), 
was the son of King Edmund, and on the death 
of Edrcd seems to have been made under-king 
of ^Icrcia by his brother Edwy. But in 957 
we read that the Mercians and Northumbrians 
chose Edgar for their kin^*, which, together 
w’ith the fact that just at this time he recalled 
Dnnstan from exile and made him Bishop of 
Worcester, looks as if he had thrown up his 
allegiance to his brother. However this may 
bo, on Edwy’s death Edgar was at once 
elected king. His reign owes a great deal of 
its imiiortanco and success to Duostan, who 
was practically his prime minister. The re- 
forms in the Church which belong to this 
reign were the joint W’ork of the king and the 
archbishop. Several new secs were established, 
and above forty Benedictine monasteries are 
said to have been founded by Edgar. There 
are but few striking events recorded in Edgar’s 
reign, and the absence of Danish invasions 


is very marked. Tliero are tlu‘ usual wara 
against the Welsh, but even of these we read 
but little in the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, ami 
certiiinly Edgar more tlLin any other Saxon 
king deserved the title “ Paeificus.” To juo- 
tect the country, the fleet wjis considenibly 
incrcjiscd, and once a year it siiiled round th«j 
island, often Ciirrying the king in person. It 
is said that in one of these exj)editions Edgar 
reduced the Danes in Ireland to subji*ction, 
and took Dublin. The story of Edgar’s 
being rowed on the Dec by eight tributary 
kings need not bo considen-d altogether 
apocTj'phal. The Chronicle tells us that in 
973 he was met at Cliostcr by six kings, who 
plighted their troth to him, while Florence of 
Worcester enumerates eight kings us having 
taken put in the ceremony — Kenneth of 
Scotland, Malcolm of Cumbria, Maccus of 
Man, Dunwallon of Stmtlulyde, Sifeith, 
lago, ami Howell of Wales, and Inchill of 
Westmoreliind. In 973, after he had been 
king fifteen years, Edgar was solemnly 
crowned at Bath. The storv that this covo- 
nation was necessary on account of the 
penance ho had to undergo for the abduction 
of a nun rests on no good authority, but no 
other solution lias been attempted of this 
curious circumshince. In 975 Edgar died. 
He had been twice married: first to Ethclfleda, 
by whom he had Edw’ard, who succeeded him, 
and secondly to Elfrida (iElfthrytli), who be- 
came the mother of Ethelred. The numc-rous 
stories of his amours, though no doubt greatly 
exaggerated, show his private character to bo 
anything but exemplary ; as a king, however, 
he was a worthy successor of Alfred. He was 
the fii-st West Saxon “ Emperor ” who made 
his supremacy really felt over the Mercians 
and Northumbrians. His legislation seems 
to show the results of an enlightened attempt 
to put Saxons, Angles, and Danes on a perfect 
equality before the law. In recording his 
death, the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle gives an 
interesting fragment of a poetical estimate of 
the king: — 

“ This year died Edtjar, 

Kini; of the Entrlish, 

Dear lR>rd of West Saxons, 

The Merciaos' protector. 

Widely was it known 

Through uiauy nations 

Across the gaunet's bath [t.e., the seaj, 

That Edmund’s oflsiiriug 

Kings remote 

Greatly honoured, 

To the king submitted, 

As to him was fitting. 

Was no fleet so insolent, 

Ko host BO strong. 

That in the English race 
Took from him aught 
The while the noble king 
Beigned on his throne I ” 

Anfllo-Saxon Chron.; Florence of Worcester; 
Henry of Huntingdon ; Robertson, ifistorical 
Essays : Freeman, Norman Conquest, i. 67. The 
laws of Edgar are given in Thorpe, Aiictenf Laws 
and Institutes, i. ^2. [F. S. P.] 

Edsrar (Eadoar), King of Scotland 


(1097 — 1107), son of Malcolm Canmorc 
and Marf^aret, obUiined the cro%vn chiefly by 
the aid of his uncle, Kdgar Atheling 
In the following ywir he contii-med Magnus 
of Norway in the possession of the isles; the 
rest of his reign was exceedingly uneventful, 
owing, perhaj)S, to his mild clmracter, which 
has causisl him to be likened to Edwaixl the 
Confessor. Jn 1100 his sister Matilda mar- 
ried Henry 1. of England. Edgar died in 
•Tanuary, 1107, and was buried at Uunferm- 
line ; before his death he divided the kingdom 
between his two brothers, Alexander and 
David, making the latter Earl of Lothian and 
Cumbria. 

Edgar Atlieling (i. 10 . 38 , d. eWca u. 38 ), 

■was tlu; Son of Edward, the son of Edmund 
Iroii-sido. t)n the dcjith of Edward the Con- 
fessor, he W!is the nearest heir to the throne, 
but his claims were disi'cgsirded, and oven 
after Harold’s deatli there were very few who 
seriously advocated his cause. AVilliam re- 
ceived him kindly, and for two yoJira he 
remained at the Conqueror's court, but in 
10G8 his friends, fearing for his security, 
withdrew him and his two sisters from 
ICngland, and carried them to Scotland, where 
King Malc.olin nianied MargJiret, one of the 
sisters, and supported Edgar’s claims in many 
attacks upon England. Hut these were in 
the main unsuccessful, and Edgar at length 
gave uj> his claims to the English crown on 
consideration of receiving estates and a j)cn- 
sion from William. After remaining some 
time in Scothiml, Edgar went over to Nor- 
mandy (1074), and formed a groat friendship 
with the Conqueror’s eldest son, Hobert ; soon 
after this he made a pilgrimage to Italy and 
Constantinople, and on his return, supported 
Kobi i t against William. The ill-sucecss of 
tlu! former obligcjd Edgir to flee to Scotland, 
where lie was instrumental in effecting a 
jMjaoo between Slalcolm and William Hufus. 
After the death of Malcolm (1093), Edgar 
took his sister’s children under his protection, 
and eventually got leave from William to 
r.iiso an army for the purpose of pliicing his 
nephew, Edgar, on the Scotch throne (1097). 
Having effected this, he joined the Crusjiders 
just in time for the siege of Jerusalem. Sub- 
sequently hn was taken prisoner by Henry I. 
while fighting for liohert of Normandy 
in the battle of Tonchebrai (1106), but was 
soon allowed to ransom himself, and retired 
to his esUitos, where ho lived peacefully till 
he was nearly, if not quite, a hundred years 
of age. 

dn(;l >-Sa.roH Chroa. ; Ordoricus Vitalis, Hist. 

; Freeman, Sonnau Conquest. 

Edgecote, The Battle of (J uly *26, 1 469) , 
was fought between the insurgents, led by 
“Itobin of Redcsdalo,” and the troops of Ed- 
ward IV., under the Earl of Pembroke. The 
former were completely victorious. Pembroke 
was defeated with great slaughter, and he and 


his brother, Sir William Herbert, were taken: 
prisoners, and put to death by the rebcls- 
Edgccotc is in Northamptonshire, a few milea 
from Banbury. 

Edgebill, The Battle op (October 23„ 
1642), was the first battle of the Civil War of 
the seventeenth century. Two months be- 
fore, the king had raised his standard 
at Nottingham, and on September 9 the 
Parliamenbiry army, under Essex, left 
London. The king at first marched west- 
wards to Shrewsbury, where his force was 
considerably increased, and then resolved 
to push rjjpidly on London. Essex deter- 
mined to prevent this, and marched on Wor- 
cester, where the two armies remained for 
some time within a few leagues of one another. 
At length the king marched forward, and on. 
the 23rd of October the armies met at Edge- 
hill, near Kincton, in Warwickshire. 'J’ho 
Uoyalists occupied the hill while Essex drew 
up his troops in front of Kineton. The 
king’s army was about 12,000 stnmg, while 
Essex’s troops numbered about 10,000, and by 
Rupert’s advice the king determined to uiarclii 
down the hill and atUick the enemy on the 
plain. The battle began about two in the 
afternoon, and Listed till the evening. Iiuj)ert 
routed the Parliamentarian cavalry, but 
rashly pui-sucd them more than two miles 
fi-om the field, till stopped by the arrival of 
llamjHlen’s regiment with the artillery. 
Meanwhile, the - Royalist infantry had been 
broken, and Rupert’s horse were in too great 
disorder to retrieve the fortunes of the day. 
The . forces remained facing each other during 
the night, but on both sides large numbers 
deserted, and in the morning the two armies 
marched away — the king into Oxfordshire, 
Essex to Warwick. The Parliamentarian loss 
was hearier, but the Royalists lost many 
oflicers of rank, including the Earl of Lind- 
sey, the Commander-in-chief. The real ad- 
vantages lay with the king, who was able to 
ciipture Banbury, and march to Oxford with- 
out resistance. 

ClareudoD, Hiaf. of the Rebrilton, ii. 45; Bush- 
wortb, V. 33 ; Whitelocko, Memorials. 

Edinbnrg'll hyrlg^ *‘tho castio 

of Edwin ; ” in Gaelic, Dunedin^ which means 
the s;unc thing) was founded by Edwin of 
Northumbria as a frontier defence against tho 
Piets, and became the chief town of Lothian, 
which the cession of Canute put under the- 
Scottish kings. The introduction of Englislb 
and Norman usages into tlie Scottish royal 
house made EdiiiWrgh tho chief roj'al resi- 
dence and capital. It was given up to the- 
English in 1174, but by the Treaty of Falaise 
restored to the Scots in 1189. In 129& 
Edwainl I. carried off the regalia from the 
castle, ■which was a few* years afterwards 
rc-takon by Robert Bruce. In 1322 it was be- 
sieged by Edward II., and in 1333 given up to 
Edward III.j.from whom it was taken in 1341- 
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Jn 1.344 Edinburgh was burnt by IKutfonl. 
and shortly ul'torwards was gjirrisoned by Iho 
Eix'nch, who wore tlriven out bv the Lords 
of Congix-gation, 1.3.39. After 'the nuirder 
of Daniley, the cuistle was taken by tho Con- 
federsite Lords, but subsequently beeanio tlu* 
heiul-(pmrters of Queen ilary’s parly, until 
Jvirktaldy of Grange was coinpelle<l to sur- 
xender it. 1.373. In March, 1G39, the ca.stle 
iell into the hands of the Covenantei-s, and in 
JG.30 was taken by Cromwell. In 1GS9 it 
-held out for some time for James II., uinler 
4ho Duke of Gordon. In 1708 a Jjieobite plot 
■was formed for adzing the ciistle, another 
atteinpt being made in 1715, and in th(“ re- 
bellion of 1745 it was captured by tho High- 
Lindci'S. In 1.383 tho University of Edinburgh 
was founded by the Town Council, partly 
from the proceeds of a legacy left by Kober't 
Iteid, Bishop of Orkney, and frozn endow- 
Inejits bestowed by James VI. 

l>iUiiel Wil.soii, 3fcmormM of Edinburgh; 

Jtumm GniDt, OI<i finJ Netc hdinbuvtjh^ 

Edinburgh,T^'ETuEATYOF(JuIyC, 1.3G0). 
■enacted peace between England and' Scotland 
on condition that tho French were to retire 
from Scotland ; the fortifications of Leith 
And Dunbar to bo razed ; and a fine to be paid 
for the blazoning of English arms with those 
of Scotland and h’ranc© by Marj'. 


Edith (Eadoyth) (d. 1075), wife of Ed 
-n-ard the Confessor, was the daughter of Ear 
Godwin, and in 1045 she married the king 
ILt relations towanls her husband are doubt 
fill, but she probably exerted her intluenci 
an fayour of her father’s policy, ns on the 
disgrace of Godwin, in 1051, she 'was banislioc 
irom tho king's proscnco, and sent to i 
•convent, but reoeivod back again on God- 
■^vin s return in the next year. She favourco 
3icr brother Tostig against Harold, and aftei 
4,he Conquest, seems to have boon treated witl: 
f^cat respect by M'^illiatn. She died in 1075 
«hc was reverenced alike by English an<] 
^Ormans, tho latter apologising for her origin 
in tho famous line — 

“Sicut flj'ina roRnm geuuit Godwinus Editbam.” 
[Edwaud the Cosfeskor.] 

Life of Edirard the Confeetor (Rods Series): 

Froeoiau, irorwan Conquest. 


Edith, “SwANRNECK,” was the mistress of 
Jving Hai-old. She it was who is said to have 
adentifiod his body after tho battle of Hastings. 
Nothing more than this is known about her. 


Edmund (Eadmu.vd), Kino {5. 922, a. 940, 
940), afterwards called Edmund the Elder 
by historians, was the son of Edward the Elder, 
su)d brother of Athelstan. Before his accessiQn 
he had already gained renown in tho battle 
of Brunanbiirh (q.v.). His brief reign was 
chiefiy occupied in resisting the Danes, whom 
he frequently defeated, and with whom he 
eventually divided his kingdom, ns Alfred Imd 
clone, Watling Street being, roughly speaking, 

Hist.— 16* 


the boundary. I’iu- ino-t imp.ut.inl < v.ms 
of his reign air thi- rurov«-iy \>M t)iijiiil,i j.i 
and tile Five Jiurgh.' Inui’i tie- I)anr >, aud 
till* gnint of Cumb« ilan<l to .Maholm, Kii.t; 
of Scot.^, in 945. Tlir n<-xt year In w.as mur- 
dered at Puckleeliuich by a robln-r named 
Liofa. llis wife w.as Etheltlerla, a cLiiigliter 
of tlie ealdorman Elgar, and bv her li.- 
laid two .‘ions, Edwy ami K.lirar (q.v.i. E,U 
mund received the title of •• .Magnilicu.'..” 
the doer of great deeds, apjiarentlv from hi.s 
successes against the Danes. Ilis'.^on.s were 
so young at tho time of his death that they 
were iiussed over in favour of his hrotluT 
Edi'ed. 

Anglo-Sojcon Chrmi . ; LapiMjabcrp, diijJo-SrtJOM 
hiafjn. 


Edmund (Eadmind) Iuonside (A. oso, 

a. Apr., d. Xov.. lOlG), wa.s lh<* son of Etheheti 
11. During his father's lifetime he had been 
active in o])po.>ing the Danes. In 1015 he 
married Aldgyth, widow of Sim-ferth. and 
took possession of the Five Burghs, thus 
forining a kinfl of primijiality of his own in 
tlie heart of tin* Danisli district. On the 
deatli of Etlu-lred, Edmund was chosen king 
by the citizens of London and those* of the 
\Vitan who were there, wliilo the rest of the 
people elected Canute. 'I'lio brief n*ign of 
Edmund is taken up with struggh-s with his 
rival, in which tlie valour of Edmund and 
the bravery of liis followers are in gicat 
inoasuro neutnilised by tho treachery of Edric 
ytreoua and others. ’ Immediately' after liis 
election Edmund left London, marcluHl 
into Wessex, and defc-ated Canute at Pen 
Selwood. Another battle was fought at 
Slier>tono, in Wiitshin*, in wliieh Edric’s 
treaclnuy almost caused the defeat of tlm 
English. Edmund nc.vt relieved London, and 
won u victorj- at Brentford. A fourth battle 
was fought at Oxford, where the Dunes were 
once more defeated, and “ all men said that 
Edmund would have destroyed them utterly 
)md not Edric beguiltii him to stop tho 
pursuit at Aylesford.” Sliortly after this tho 
panes gained a great victory at Assington 
(Assandun), in Essex, in which theChroniclo 
tells us “all the nobility of the English nice 
was destroyed,” and which is to bo attributed 
to the defection of Edric and his men. Canute 
pursued Edmund to Gloucester, and a sixth 
battle was about to be fought when the Witui 
proposed that a division of tho countrv should 
be made between the two kings. For this 
purpose a meeting was held on Olney Island, 
close to Gloucester, where it was agreed that 
Edmund “ was to bo the head king, and havo 
Wessex, Essex, and East Anglia, with the city 
of London ; and Canute was to have jMcrcia 
jftid Northumbria.” Tho storv of Edmund 
Imving proposed to decide the matter by 
single combat with Canute rests on no good 
authority. Very soon after this, on Novemlier 
30, 1010, Edmund died, having voryprobabU' 
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iiiunhn'l l>v Ivlric-. IK- I'-K two 
Yoiin^r f^ons, I-Mwai.i .-hkI iMmund. w)jo w vro 
.’•xik-<Tl.y('.tniU<-. Ills at physical sticnu'lh, 
as w.-ll'a-s his valiant spirit, -^lined him thr 
suniainc <>t Iroiisid* .” H'‘ icii»ii<-J only 

Si-vrn months, ami duriui- that time he had 
tou-ht live 'Treat batllc-s in three of which he 
was eompleti-ly viet<.ii<'us. and iu the oth-i-s 
only defeated by treachery. 

tii.jto-.S.i-voii Cluon.; Florence of Worcester : 
Henry of Hviuf iutf'lon ; Freeman, A^onuan 
C'’ie<UC*b •• til. itc. 


Ediiiund < Kai»mi nt»), Kim? of Seolland 
floiM 105)7), son of Malcolm t'anmons 
aiel M iri?aret, joined his unch*. Donald 
llano, in driving his half-brother Diiin-m 
fiom till- throne, llert-i^ncd in conjunction 
with Donald tliree year', havimj: Dothian as 
his osjiceial province. In 109, the svtoces.s of 
Kd^ar. liis brother, prompted him to retire to 
a monastery. 

Will, of Muhnesbury ; For.hm, ScotfchrcmVoii. 

Edliiuud (K.vDMr.NDh St.. Kin^ of Ea.st 
Am?lia (S.'i.')— 870). Xothinj? is known of 
his life. Of his death we are toM that in 870, 
havinf? been defeated and taki-n jirisoner by 
the Danes, ho was offen d his life an<l kin:?dom 
on < ondilion of his pvin? up ('hristianity and 
acknowledging? the Danish snineinaev. Ko- 
fusing lhe.se terms, he was hound to a tree and 
shot at with .'irrows. and at last bche.ided, 
at the town called St. I-Minondsbury in honour 
of him. JIi.s constatn-y in faith eamed him 
canonis-’ition, and the English Church still 
ktM-ps his name in reinemi'ram'O on November 
20th, the day of liis marlyrdoiii. 

Un<jlo-S<i tOH Cliron. ; Simoon of Durham. 


Edred (E.viiaRn), Kiko (O-lfi — 9.).5), was 
the son <if Edwai<l tlie Elder, and brother <»f 
Athelstan and E<lwavtl, the latter of whom he 
sncceoded. Ko is .sjtid to have heon weak and 
sii'klv in health, but his reign was an active 
one. and tlio administration was wisely man- 
aged. for Dunst.-in was his chief minister. 
Tn 5117 the Northumbrians swore allegiance 
to him, hut the next war thev revolted, .'ind 
Set up Erie, son of Harold lllaatand, ns their 
king. Th<*n-fore Edred overran Northumbria, 
and defeated them at York. Arehbishoj) 
AVulf.stan was deposed in 9.)2, and imi)risoned 
at .ledhurgh, but two years afterwards he was 
releas(Ml, and made Bishop of Dorc-hester. 
Edred died on November 23rd, Ooo, at Frome, 
in Somersetshire, and was .succeeded by his 
nephew. Edwy (q.v), Edred, the “CTio'sen.” 
or “ Excc-llent,” as ho was called, seems to 
have possessed considerable capa< ity. He was 
brave and industrious, and in his reign wore 
begun the administrative and ecclesiastical 
refonns afterwards worked out by I)uiistun» 
and by Edgar. 


Edric (Eadiiic) Stjieona {d. 1017), first 
appears as the adviser of the massicre of St. 
Brice. After this he seems to liavc become 


th-- favourite a<lvisor of Ethelrcd. and mai- 
ricil iii' daughter Edith, and to him all tho 
( l im. s and treasons of tin- court are attri- 
bute'l. In 100.) he treacherously murdered 
Elthehn, 1-arl of Northumbria. In I0t)7 he 
was made Kaldorman of the Meixians; in 1009 
h<- beli-ayid the English army ; in UH.) ho 
murdered Sigeferth and Morkert‘ ; and iu tho 
same veaf, after making an atto!n|it on tho 
life of Edmund Ironside, he openly joiiud tho 
Danes. At the battle of Sherstone, by pro- 
tending that Ednnmd hatl Ix-en slain, he tried 
to throw tin- English i-nnks into disorder, hut 
tho promptitude of the English king pre- 
Venleil ilefeat. ami almost iinineiliately after- 
wards we find Edmund reconciled with Edric. 
Once more in this year Eilric played tho 
tiaitor. and by detaining Edmund, prevented 
his K aping the advantages of his vii tory at 
(Jtford. At the battle of As.snnduii ho 
ih serted with his forces to Canute, who by 
this iiu-nns defeated the English. In 1017 
the traitor was made Earl of Jl-.-reia, but 
hel’on* the year was out he was put to ileath, 
bv whom is unknown. His crimes may have 
been exaggerated by tho English historian, 
but, as Mr. En-eman remarks, without be- 
lieving that Edric ijei-sunally wrought all tho 
countl'-.‘«s and inexplicable tvea.seiis which are 
laid to his charge, it is impossible to doubt 
th.it he knew how to exercise an extruordi- 
nary inlluence over men’s minds, and that 
that intlnem-e was always exerted for evil. 

Chron. ; "WjU. of Muhncfibury ; 

Frec'UMiu, ^CoriMn 

Education in England. 

education in England begins with tho con- 
version of the English to Christianity. Tho 
English Chun-h extended its influence widely 
over the C’ontinent. Bede is the roprosentativo 
of its culture. Alenin, who spnmg from his 
school, directed the educational system of 
Charles tho (Treat, iilost episcoiml sees had 
schools attached to them, and learning was 
almost entirely in the hands of tho elerg}’. 
Alfred the (irent conceived the idea of edu- 
cating the people. He set an example in his 
own court. He did much for tho perfec- 
tion and preservation of the Anglo-Saxon 
language and literature. Tho Nonnan Con- 
quest introduced a new lan.guago, and for a 
time cheeked tho progrc.ss of Anglo-Saxon. 
But T.iinfnmo and Ansedm transplanted, 
foreign culture to English soil, and the great 
LTniversitics (q.v.) of Cambridgo and Oxford 
raised their heads. It is -said that Oxford in 
1205) had 3,000 students. Koger Bacon and 
Duns Scotus vied with the host teachers of the 
Continent, and in tho middle of the thirteenth, 
ceqtury the students arc fabled to have 
reached 15,000. Colleges where students and 
scholars were boarded rose in both universi- 
ties. Also in Norman times many schools 
were established over the country to take th© 
pLaco of the Saxon schools which had dis- 
appeared. A principal occupation of the 
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moriiistcvy schools was to j)resorvc tlio hi>t(irv 
of the country. Enijland is espociallv rich in 
chronicles of this period. Eth-dliainl, a Ih n'- 
dictine abbot, introduced his own translati«.n 
of Euclid into his schools. I)i.<piitalions wi-r«- 
held, and prizo.s in poetry and ;riMjmnar were 
established. hnd dnimatie entertain- 

ments {^von in the monastery schoed at Dnn- 
shible, a practice which has been continued 
till our own day. A later ])eriod brinies us 
to still moi-e nmbitiou.s efforts. William of 
^^’ykeham foumled Now College, at 0.\foril. 
and a gicat college at Winchester, intended 
to supi»ly between them tlu' whole euvriculiun 
of a liberal education. Winche.^ter was 
opened in 1393, In imitation of this, Henry 
VI. founded King's College, at Cambridge* 
an<l Eton College, near Wind.«or (1141 . In 
1447 four London clergymen pre.-entt«l a 
petition to Parliament to found sehotils in thi‘ 
different parishes. The only result of this 
was the Jlereci-s’ School, at which was edu- 
cated Colet. who in 1503 ft>unded St. Paul's 
School. The supju-ession of the monasteries 
at the Reformation ought to have i>rovided 
fund.s for an efficient national education, 
hut tliey were squandered by Henn* 
Vlir. Edward VI. founded (or rather rc- 
founded) a number of grammar schools, 
many of which have become distinguished, 
the principal being Christ’s Hospital, founded 
in 15.52. Elizabeth to some extent con- 
tinued this w'ork. The principal of her 
foundations is Westminster. In her reign 
Judd founded Tunbridge .School : Lawrence 
Sheriff, Rugby; John Lj'ons, Harrow; and 
in th(? next reign Thomas Sutton founded 
Charterhouse. These various efforis did much 
for the education of tlie higher and middle 
classes, hut the inlucation of the lower cLisse.s 
was almost entirely neglected. The Society 
for Promoting Christian Know’lodge, founded 
in 1698, had established 1,600 free schools by 
the middle of the eighteenth century ; but 
this number w.as very insufficient. Wesley’s 
effort.s for j>opular education w'ore principally 
confinc<l to his own communion. A pre- 
cursor of the Methodist movement in Wales, 
CTriffith Jones, of LlanddowTor, effected great 
elmngos by bis system of “ circulating schools,” 
but his efforts were purely local. Towards 
the end of the eighteenth century, Rohert 
Raikes, the editor of the Oloueester Journal 
awakened public interest in this cause. Ho 
l>egan to teach children in Gloucester Cathe- 
dral during the service. In 1785 was founded 
” The Society for the Support and Encourage- 
ment of Sunday Schools throughout the 
Bntisli Dominions.” Dissenters joined it as 
■w’cll as Churchmen. These Sunday schools 
gave a great impulse to the general education 
of the poorer classes. From these simill be- 
ginnings the Sunday schools w’cre almost 
universally adopted. A further advance was 
made by the introduction of the monitorial 
system by Bell and Lancaster. BeU, who 


retuimd tn IhiirluTid in 1797. }i;id ..ilmiux-I 
this iin-thod <•! mutual iu'tnirtiou whil>t li<- 
w.as i>n-.'<i<b nt «.f tlm militaiy i.i plj.iu m Iih'.I 
ill Madias. ,i(>si-]ih I.ima^tii', a yoiim; 
(iuakrr. ( nqdciyi-d thi- ui<-th<>d. li< uu L 
willi girat suri'rss, and was l.i\'i>ui<<l bv tin- 
KMiit. rmb r lliis iinjml'.- th< r.riti.'h .and 
Foii ign School Society w.i> csta!ili>li< il iu 
1305. In ihcst' .si luMils 1 lie liiblc was laimht 
“without iuit<‘ fir coiunuut.” In tippo.vition 
to this. Dr. lidl gave liis coimtciiancc to 
tin- “National Society for Promoting tin- 
Education of the Poor in the Piineiiiles 
of the Established Clmith,’' himKh-fl in 
1811. Bell, at lii.s death, in left 

tl20.000 for the jiurjius.’ of jiroiiioting 
national education. Lancaster died in 
IHiverty in Ameiie.i in 1838. Py the rival 
eflorts of these two societie.s education was 
much devc'loju'd. and in 1833 a proportion of 
about one in eleven of the wlmle jiopnlittiun 
was alti-nding Kchool. Lj. to this lime tlie 
government had taken no direct pait in tliis 
movement, hut the year 1832 introdueed 
a ehango in this res'peet. In that year a 
committee was apjiointed to imiuiir into tlio* 
matter, and in the following year £20,000 
was voted for the (Klucation of the jieople. 
In order to avoid religious disjmte.s, the sum 
was divided between the two great school 
societies, and the grant was continued in sur- 
eectling ycara. In 1839 the Committee of 
the Privy Council on Education was fomuxi. 
Its action was at fii-st exclusively on tlic 
lines of the Chimh of Ihigl.'iiul. To meet 
the diflieulty, the Indeiiendents founded the 
Congregational Board of Education, and tlie 
Baptists the Voluntary .Seliool Societv. 
Tlie furiher development of the action of 
govemmont was liindeved hy the divergence 
of party views on the question. Cnc juiriy 
was in favouvof an ontiielv voluntarv .systein, 
unconnected with the State. Among tlio 
supported of State education, some w'cre in- 
clined to a gratuitotis system ; some were 
for denominational, otliors for secular educa- 
tion. An important step was taken, February 
25, 1856, by which an Education Department 
was established in two divisions : one for the 
education of the people, and tho other for the 
develojiment of science and art. A code of 
regulations was publi.shed in April, 1860, now* 
known as the “old code.” A Rnvul Commis- 
sion, appointed in 1858, reported in 1861. It 
gave an unfavourable picture of the state of 
education in Enghind. In July, 1861, a re- 
vised code of regubitions was is.sued, chiefly 
under the infiuonce of 5Ir. Robert Lowe. It 
appeared in a revised fonn in May, 1862. 

It reduced tho subjects of teaching to “ tho 
throe R’s,” — reading, -writing, and arithmetic, 
established six standards of proficiency, and 
asserted the principle of payment by i-esults. 
The management of ^hools was loft to local 
bodies, but tho infection phicod in the hands • 
of government. The pay of the teachers was 
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diminisliod. d'hc* reviM'd fod.- was severely 
criticised in its details, but it laid a founda- 
tion for future action, and indirectly faiiii- 
liiirised the nation with tlie duty of educa- 
tinir the iM'ojde. It paved tile way for the 
jjn-at Tiieasure of Mr. Forster, the Elemen- 
tary Education Act, which beeaine law on 
.Vu^ust !). IS70, and authoriseil the formation 
of School Boanls for the purpose of providing 
public elementary education utider the stipei- 
vision of elected representatives of the rate- 
payers. It was followed by the Free Educa- 
tion Act in ISlil. 

This Act gave an additional gOTernment 
grant of lO.s. per antium for each child 
hotween live and fourteen years of age in 
average attendenco at recogni.sed elementary 
schools, and reduced fees accordingly. As 
the fees charged ordinarily amonnte«l to less 
than 10s. per child per annum, the result was 
to abolish school fees in most eases, and where 
the aboliti<'n was not efl'ecti-d by the Act it 
was frequently carried out voluntarily by the 
inanagers. 'I'hc Revised Code of 1891 made 
the “merit grant” dependent on the general 
tfhciency of a school as estimated by the 
inspector rather than on the number of pupils 
wlio jiassed his esamination, and so abolished 
the ‘‘pajment by results” of ^Ir. Lowe's 
Revised Code. In 1894 Mr. Ackland issued 
a new Code for continuation schools, giving 
them considerable opening for usefulness. 
In 1896 an Education Bill was brought in 
by the Conservative Ministry, which pro- 
posed to form an educational committee of 
eai li County Council, whose duty it should 
bo t'> inspect all elementary schools in tho 
county, to distribute the Government grant, 
and eventually to undertake the charge of 
secondary education. Some provisions in it 
Were suggested by the Report of tho Secondary 
Education Commission (see below). Tho 
Bill also gave Voluntary Schools an annual 
grant of 4s. per scholar, and jiermitted ‘‘a 
reasonable number of parents ” to obtain 
separate religious instruction in (heir own 
tenets for their children in any Board School. 
Tho Bill passed its second reading by a 
majority of 150, but \Ya8 withdrawn before 
it was tar advanced in Committee. In 1897 
Acts were passed granting 5s. per scholar to 
Voluntary Schools and some relief also to 
necessitous Board Schools, the first-named 
grant to be distributed by associations of 
school managers. A Commiasion on Second- 
ary Education appointed in 1894 reported in 
October, 1896, recommending the creation of 
a central supervisory authority, with subor- 
dinate local authorities in counties and 
boroughs, the rearrangement of educational 
endowments, with further aid from taxes and 
rates, tho registration of teachers, and a 
system of State supervision and encourage- 
ment which might be extended to private and 
proprietary schools at their option. In 1899, 
in accordance with the recommendations of 


this Commission, a statute was passed creating 
“ 'llie Boaid of Education for England 
and Wales.*’ This Board takes the place 
of the Education Department and of the 
Science and Art Department, also of the 
Charity Commission and the lioard of 
Agriculture in matters relating to Educa- 
tion. Its chief ofticials are a President 
and a Parliamentary Under Secretary. 
There is associated with the Board a 
Consultative Committee, whose tii*st task was 
to frame regulations for forming a Register 
of Teachers, It was felt that such a Regis- 
ter should include Teachers of all grades, 
and that it would conduce to the greater 
efticiency of the teaching profession. The 
Committee put forth its regulations early 
in 1902. Briefly, the Register has two 
columns, A and B. Column A is for the 
registrtition of elementary teachers. Column 
B is for all teachers other than elementary 
who have taken a University Degree, have 
had a year's training in pe'lagogy, have 
passed an examination in tho theory of edu- 
cation, and have spent a year in teaching at 
a recognised school, other than elementary. 
Eighty thousand teachers enrolled themselves 
in Column A, and 500 in Column B. By 
another provision of the Act of 1899 
secondary schools may, if they wish it, be 
examined by tbo Boai^. 

The Education Act (England and Wales) 
introduced by Mr. Balfour in 1902 is actuated 
by tho same motive as the Act of 1899, 
namely, to pi-omole the co-ordination and 
efficiency of education in these countries. 
Its general principles as to secular education 
have been approved by the majority of those 
best qualiiied to form an opinion, but un- 
liappily some of its prorisions have stirred up 
a great amount of sectarian feeling. This 
Act sets up one local authority to control 
primary, secondary, and scientific educati< n, 
invests such authority with rating powers, 
and throws the cost of the maintenance of all 
elementary schools upon the rates. In 
respect of secondary schools it allows the 
said authority to “ take such steps as may 
seem desirable after consulting with the 
Board of Education to supply or aid the 
supply of education other than elementary.” 
The “ local authority ” is the County Council 
in Counties, the Borough Council in County 
Boroughs and in non-County Boroughs with 
a population over 10,000, and the Urban 
District Council in Urban Districts with a 
population over 20,000. What were formerly 
known as Board Schools are now called 
Provided Schools, and those previously 
known as Voluntary Schools are now termed 
Non-Provided .Schools. In the case of the 
latter the buildings have been handed over 
to the State, but the duty of keeping them 
in repair remains with the managers. In 
these schools religious teaching, is to be under 
the control of tho managers, of whom the 
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majority are to be “foundation managers” 
appointed under the provisions of the trust 
deed of the s<!hooI. It is over this arrange- 
ment that there has arisen so much dispute, 
it being contended by the objectors that 
rate-supported schools should in all respects 
be under popular control. The Act received 
the royal assent on Dec. 18, 1902. 

In 1903 an unwillingness on the part of 
numerous members of the Free Churches to 
pay that part of the education rate aIloc<iteii 
to the eupi ort of denominational schools led 
to the formalion of a “ Passive Ite-istanco 
Committee,” of which Dr. Clifford was 
President In spite of the adverse opinion 
of counsel, “Passive Resistance” beciiine 
active. On Oct. 31, 1903, the Archbishop 
of Canterbury wrote to Dr. Horton suggesting 
a conference, but the reply was that the idea 
could only bo entertained if the Church party 
would as a proliininary admit the principles 
that all schools should be under absolutely 
public control, and that all teachers should be 
appointed without reference to denomination 
and by the public authority. The Arch- 
bishop was unable to assent to these terms. 

In 1906 a further Bill w'as introduced under 
a Liberal Government, in which it was 
provided that no school would be recognised 
as a public elementary school unless it was a 
school provided by the local education author- 
ity ; therefore no elementary school was to 
receive a penny of public money, either from 
rates or taxes, unless it became a Provided 
School w'ithin the meaning of the Education 
Act. Voluntary Schools receiving rates and 
prantewould at once become ProvidedSchools. 
No catechism or distinctive religious formu- 
laries were to be taught, but simple religious 
exercises and simple Biblical instruction were 
to be given. After considerable opposition 
from Churchmen the Bill was withdrawn. 

Education in Ireland is by tradition 
said to have rea<-hed a high pitch of excel- 
lence in pre-Christian times. It had its 
military as well as its civil side. The usual 
custom was for the principal champions to pre- 
side over the education, chiefly athletic, of the 
more promising youths, and this system was 
perpetuated by the laws of fosterage, which 
continued in force as late as a.d. 1600. There 
were also central military schools at Taru 
and the capitals of the other kingdoms. We 
are told that when the Fianna (Fenians), or 
national militia, w’as established ea 140 
A.D.), no one was admitted to membership 
until he had passed a strict mili tary ex- 
amination, which included verse-making as 
well as feats of corporeal strength. The civil 
ediu»tion was in the hands of the Druids and 
of the Fileadh,or poets, characters often united 
in the sumo person, though the former were, as 
a rule, stationary, while the latter, a highly 
privileged and protected class, wandere<l about 
the country with their pupils. Leaminir was 


held in hi'.'h esteem ; from OnO n c. wc h.iro 
lists of gieiic lawyers, hiotoriiins, and |j«><-l.s 
who were maintained at the royal couiis. 
Cormac, King of Erinn, who lived in the 
third century, endowed schools of war, history, 
and jurisprudence at Tara, and we* are told that 
the Ollamhs, or doctors of poetry (or ralln r, 
culture generally), had to submit to iwclv.- 
years’ oludy of grc.it severity. They weic 
declared inviolate by law, an 1 their duliio 
consisted in teaching the people history by 
public recitals, and in settling {juestions of 
genealogy. With the arrival of St. Patrick, 
education was revolutionised by the introduc- 
tion of Latin and of Christianity. A great im- 
pulse was now given to learning ; ecclesiastical 
schools were founded, where churchman and 
layman alike giilhered round their sjiintly 
teachers, the most famous being the School 
or University of Armagh, where, it is sjiid, a 
third of the city was given over to foreign 
students, so great wa.s its fame. Education was 
condjicted on a well-organised system ; poor 
students wjiited on the rich in return for gifts 
of food and clothing ; and the <-fliciency and 
functions of the teachers were mimitidy 
provided for by law. During the sixth anil 
seventh century, Ireland sent forth missiona- 
ries and scholars everywhere, and her culture 
was the envy of Europe. Neither inte-mal 
dissensions nor Danish invasions seem to have 
checked the advance of knowledge ; about 
A.i>. 1000 we find poetry cultivated with gi*eat 
sissiduitj', and royal preceptors often became 
ministers of state: c.^., U’OiirroU, under Brian 
Boru. A great number of schools and col- 
leges were, however, plundered of their 
wealth during the anarchy which preceded 
the Norman invasion, and the struggles 
that followed that event destroyed the old 
Ccdtic civilisation, without, unfortunately, 
substituting that of Eiigkmd. All through 
the Angevin period the social condition of 
Ireland degenenited. The English settlers at 
firat sent their sons to be educated in Eng- 
land, and after they had become, in the four- 
teenth century, “more Irish than the Irish 
themselves,” ilid not liave them educated at 
alL Nevertheless, two great attempts were 
made to establish university teaching : the 
first at Dublin, on the authority of a bull fix)in 
Pope Clement V. in 1311, an effort which 
struggled on until the reig^n of Edward 
VI., and the second at Drogheda, in 1466* 
Both ultimately failed from lack of funds. 
WTiat other teaching existed was purely ec- 
clesiastical, and many learned priests w'cre 
brought up in the monasteries and convents 
which had been built by the invaders. These 
became rapidly corrupt, and the suppression 
of the religious houses of the Pale by Henry 
VIII. was not verj’ detrimental to the cause 
of education. Then came the Reformation, 
bringing with it educational disabilities for the 
Catholics, but also in 1591 the foundation of 
Dublin University. A commencement was 
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made by tbo eslabli-hment by cljartrr of 
Trinity rolk-fjo, wlii. h was to be the Mater 
ruirikMulis ; but thoiii'li it nourished greatly, 
the ellorts in th*’ sfVi.iit'i-nth tontury to 
found coIic'r<- ronml it woic only partially 
succossful, and Jln' I'nivoisity remained uiiin- 
corporai* tl. Diirin^i' ibis period the children 
of the Catholic pentry ^verc for tlie most jKirt 
educated abioad in Catholic seminaries, or 
se( ri tly at home by Jesuit priots. Education 
in In land coiitiinud to bo virtually confim-d 
to rroteslaiits until when the tlisiibilitics 

cxcludinp Cathcdics from Dublin Uuivcisity 
weio remf)ved by law. During tin; l9tli 
century many efforts were made to solve the 
vexed question Iiisb Ciiiversity Education. 
In ISoOih- tiueen’s Univeisity. with colleges 
at Belfast, Cork, and iTulway. was established, 
but its system of purely seculaiM-(iuc.'ition was 
disliked by the Catholics, anti, with the excej)- 
tit)n of the college at Jhlfast, it proved a 
coini)leto faihiro. The Catholic TTiiversity 
was established in 18.)4. and 8»ipj>orted by 
privab; subsei'ipti«)ns. Mr. Gladstone’s Irish 
University Bill of 1S73 was the most complete 
of the manv sehtunes which endeavoured to re- 
con* ilo those condicliiitr institutions; its aim 
wcis to make Dublin I’nivcTsitv the one cen- 
tnil university to which the otlier colleges 
might alliliate themselves, but it satisliod no 
one, and was thrown out by the Couinmns. 
Te.sts w«TC, however, aholishetl in Dublin 
X’niversity, and the tiuoeu’s University super- 
seded by tho Koyal University, for which 
a chaitcr was granted in 1880. In 1908 an 
Act was passed providing for the foundation 
of two new universities in Ireland, having 
their seats at Dublin and Belfast, and for tho 
ilissohition of the Koyal I'nivei’sity. Tho 
Grammar Schools of Ireland date from tho 
lime of Queen Elizabeth, who provided that a 
school should be maintained in every diocese ; 
but though grants of forfeited land were given 
for the purpose by the Stuarts, the scheme was 
never thoroughly rarried out. For the educa- 
tion of canditlales for tho Catholic priesthood, 
Jlaynooth College was founded in 1795, and 
after a stormy cireor, received a building 
grant of £30,000 in 1845, us well as a gniut 
annually renewed till 1809, when it was 
coininuted. By tho Intermediate Education 
Act of 1878 a million of tho Irish Church 
surplus was set aside for tho oncouragemeut 
atid endowment of intennediato education. 
Tho examinations under this Act show n 
steady increase of numbers. I’rimary Schools 
were established in the reign of ilenry VIII., 
who ordained that the incumbent should 
maintain u school in every parish. This 
duty was. however, shamefully neglected, 
and the Charter Schools (q.v.), started in 
1733 by the Protestants, with tho avowed 
intention of tho conversion of the children of 
tho poor, failed utterly, through the hostility 
of the Catholic i)riests, the falling off of private 
benefactions, and the peculation of the annual 


Parliamentary giants. In 1811 the Kildare 
Place Society for Promoting the Education of 
the Poor on the Pruicii)lc of Secularism was 
founded in Dublin, and in 1819 it received 
a Parliamentary grant. This was ultimately 
withdrawn, on account of the outcry of the 
Catholics, but in 1833 it was vested in Com- 
tni-i'ioners of National Education, by whom it 
ha.'« been excellently administered. An Act of 
1892 introduced compulsory education and 
provided for grants to denominational 
schools. 

O'Curry, nii'l f<f fhc Ancient 

IW.t/i ; Cusa<'k, of tJio JnVJi N'aiion ; I’loiulc, 

F.nd. in Ir tond ; Hiivi-rty, o/ /ivland; 

WcCftrthy, Hist, vf Onr Oi'oi vol. iv.; 

stcsnc, Sj>fcc/« on Irish University Hill, Hansard, 
vol. ccxiv., col. 37S. 

Education in Scotland. It is im- 
possible to lix with any accuracy tho date 
of tho first establishment of schools in 
Scotland, but there are indications in the 
historical records that they existed from 
a very early j)eriod. Learning has in Scot- 
land always been in advance of the arts 
and refinements of civilisation, which in 
oth»-r coutitrios usually ])i'ccedc letters. For 
the Hi-st foundation of her schools, as for tho 
introduction of her earliest art.s and indus- 
tries, Scotland is indebted to tho Church. As 
carlv as the twelfth ccntxu v there i.s mention 
of sehools existing in <'ortnin burglis in con- 
nection with tho religious houses in the 
neighbourlujod. XVith tho building of every 
cathedral church a school would spring up in 
the city for the instruction of tho choristers, 
and though the teaching was mainly intended 
to lit tho scholars for tiiking part in the 
religious services, it was not confined to 
choral singing and chanting ; for as tho 
service of the Church was wholly in Latin, a 
knowledge of Liitin was absolutely nccossiiry 
for all who took part in tho service, and tho 
Liitin grammar was therefoit* taught in tho 
chonil schools. Thus tho choral school of 
the Church easily developed into tho grammar 
school of the burgh. "Wo have no exact 
information as to the number of these burghul 
schools or the course of instruction pursued 
even at so late a date as tho Keformation ; 
but while art was still in its infancy, and all 
the apiiliances of domestic life were of the 
rudi-st, the value of knowledge and the desu'o 
for it was felt by tho nation, and expressed 
by a series of “ Education Acts ” passed by 
the Scots Parliament. The first official 
mention of national education is in 1490; 
when an Act of Purliamcnt was passed 
rc<iuiring “ through all the realm that all 
barons and freeholders that are of substance 
put their eldest sons and heirs to the schools, 
fra they be aught or nine years of age ; and 
to remain at the grammar schools until they 
be competently founded, and have perfect 
Liitin ; and thereafter to remain three years 
at the schools of art and jure, so that they 
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tnay have knowle lgoand understanding of tho 
laws,” under pain of a penalty of £20. In 
1579 another Aft ordained that ‘‘song-schools 
he provitled in burghs for the instruction of 
the youth in music.” In 1621 an Act cx.mpts 
Cfdlcges and schools ffom p:i\nnc‘nt of a taxa- 
tion; and in 1633 an Act declares that every 
‘•plough- or husband-land according to the 
worth ” should bo taxed for the niaintenaiu c 
and cstiiblishmcnt of parish school.'. In 
spite of these enactments, however, on the 
re-establishment of tin? l^resbyterian Church 
it was found tliat the existing means of 
ctlucation was not siithcient to meet the 
wants of the i>eople, and that many parishes 
were without schools. An Act, therefore, “ for 
settling of schools” wasixtssed in 1696, which 
orders the heritors (landowners) of every 
pari.sh in the kingdom to ‘‘ pixivide a com- 
modious house for a school, and settle and 
modify a salary for a schoolmaster, which 
shall not bo under one hundred nor above two 
hundred marks.” This Act was the basis of 
the parochial school system of Scotland, and 
this system continued in operation till the 
whole machinui-y of cducjitiou was revised, 
und the Educ^itiun. Act of 1872 ]>as3ed, 
when it was again found that the existing 
means of education was inadequate to tho 
]i<jpulation. This was duo in the towns to the 
intlux of strangers caused by the increaso of 
trade and manuTactures. In the rural parishes, 
lou, the heritors had in nuiny instances so 
neglected their duty that there was no house 
for either tho school or tho teachers. The 
returns showed that 1,000 new schools were 
required, and tluit 64,671 children were 
without accommodiition. The Educ^ition Act 
was therefore passed, tho principles of which 
are the same in substance as those of tho Act 
of 1494 : namely, that every child in the 
kingdom shall have the means of oduuition 
placed within its reach, and that it shall bo 
cum 2 >oUed to make use of them. The Act 
places the management of the parish school 
in the hands of a School Board elected by tho 
ratepayers. In 1901 another Act was passed, 
which declared that it shall bo the duty of 
every parent to provide eflBcient elementary 
education in reiiding, writing, and arithmetic 
for his children who aro between the ages of 
live and fourteen years of ago. 

Ads' of the Scots Parliament; Cosmo Inoes, 
Skttckes of Early Setolish History; Burton, Hist, 
cf Scotland; Tytler, Hist, of Scotland. 

[M. M.] 

Edvgard (Eadward) the Elder, Kino (6. 
870, 8. 901, d. 925), was the son and successor 
of Alfred. He had already distinguished him- 
self in tho wars against the Danes, and seerus 
io have teen unanimously chosen king on his 
father’s death ; but Ethelwald, a son of 
Ethelred, put forward his claim to tho throne, 
and Imving failed to excite a rebellion in 
Wessex, fled to Northumbria^ where tho 


Danes mad- him tin ii Iciny. In '."'i h<- e<.t 
])os3CSsion of Essex, and tho ic-xt y*; ir rivav' 1 
Mvrciii. Edw.ii-'l, in return, iuv.i'irl tl»'- 
Danelagh, an<l h irri'-d it. Th*/ K' ntish iin-n, 
against his ordor-s, roinained behind, and a 
battle ensued, in which the D.in>-s w.-re vi< - 
torious, but their kiny, Eric, and Ethelwald 
were slain. In 906 Edward made pi.-ico with 
CTiitlirain, tho son atnl sm ee-ssor of Erir. 
Edward now heg.in, with tin- ai<lof his sistiT, 
Ethelflcda (.Elliolfbcd), the “ Etdy of the .Mer- 
cians,” to constru'd fort fi-sse-sag linst the Daiii - 1 
at Chester, Tamworth, Warwick. lI<'i tfor<l,anil 
other places. These fortresses were mostly 
constructed of stone or brick, a great improve- 
ment on tho old sy.stem of earthworks. In 
910 the Danes broke tho jiea'O, and were 
defeat' d by Edward at Tetteiihall, and in tho 
next yo;ir .iit W'-JnesiielJ. On the de;ith of 
-Etliolflicd in OIS, Edward took possession of 
Mercia; “and all the folk tliero, as well 
Danish as English, submitteil to him.” In 
921 tho Danes failed in an attack on Tow- 
cester, and in 922 “all tho pei>[do in Essex, 
East Anglia, and the rest of Mera;i .subinitt<'d 
to him,” and in the same year the Woksh 
kings “sought him to lord.” Lastly, in 021, 
“the King of the Scots, and tho whole nation 
of the Scots, and all those w’ho dwell in 
Northumbria, as well English as Danes, and 
Northmen, and others, and also tho King of 
tho Stmthclydo Britons, and nil, tho Strath- 
clyde Britons, sought him to father and to 
lord.” Edward had thus in some sort gained 
a supremacy over all Brittiin. Wessex, Kent, 
and Sussex were his by inheritance, and 
Mercia, Essex, and East Anglia by conquest 
from the Danes. Besides this, Northumbria, 
Scotland, Wales, and Stxuthclyde did homage 
to him as overlord. Edward died in 925, 
and was succeeded by his son Alhelstan. He 
seems to have had three wives and a numerous 
family ; three of his sons reigned after him, 
and of his daughters, one married Charles 
the Simple, King of tho West Fninks; another 
(Eadgifu) Louis, King of Arles ; Eailhild 
maiTied Hugh the Great, Duke of the French 
(the father by another wife of Hugh Capet) ; 
while Edith became tho wife of tho Emperor 
Otto I. Another daughter was given to a 
prince near the Alps, and another to Sitric, 
the Northumbrian king. Of King Edward 
Mr. Freenmn says : “ It is only the unequalled 
glory of his father which has condemned this 
prince, one of tho greatest rulers that England 
ever beheld, to a smaller decree of popular 
fame than ho desor^’cs. His whole reign 
bears out the panegyric passed on him hy an 
ancient WTiter, Florence of Worcester, that 
ho was fully his father’s ^ual as a warrior 
and a ruler, and was inferior to him only in 
those literary labours which p^uliarly dis- 
tinguish Alfred among the princes of tho 
ago.” 

Anfllo-Soxoa Ckron. ; Florence of Worcester, 

sub anno 901; I'rccmau, Borman Coii>]u«st, i. 

58, *c. [S. J. Ii.] 
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Edward Eadwaiid) the Maktyu, Kino 

(*. 'JT.'). d. l>7x). was the eldest son of Edfrar, 

whom he succeeded at the age of thirteen. Ilia 

election was opjiosed hy his step-mother, 

Elfriila (.Klfthr\ tlk), on behalf of her own 

son, Kthelivd. Kdward, however, gained the 

support of Diinstttn, an<l was accordingly 

elected. His short reign is unimj)ortant, 

<‘xeept for the banishment of Oslac, the 

Earl of Hein, who had been appointed by 

Edgar. His accession seems to have led to a 

reaction against the monastic policy of Edgar, 

but little e<in be eertninly s;iid on this point. 

Ho was treaeherouslv murdered in 079. with- 

• 

out doubt at the in'^tigation of his step- 
mother, though the story of the tragedy 
having tak«'n place at Corfe Castle, and the 
debiils of the crime, are only found in the 
later chroniclers. His cruel and untimely 
fate gained him the surname of the lilarfyr, 
though it cannot bo adirmed that ho was a 
martyr either to religion or to patriotism. 

.itttfilo-Saaoii CtirOii.; William of Mulniesbury, 
)i. 1C2. &c. ; Freeiunu, Xorinatt Coiujucjf, i. 

&c. 

Edward (EAnwAnn) the Confessoh («. 
1012, d. 10G(>) was the younger son of Emma 
and Etlielred the Unready, and was horn pro- 
bably jihout 1004. This Emma— or, to call her 
by her English name, Edith — was thi; daughter 
of Richard Sanspeur, great-grandfather of 
William the CoiH|iieror, who was therefore 
second cousin to Edward. I'he carlv days of 
Edward and his brother Alfred were spent in 
Xorm.andy, at the court of their uncle, Richard 
the Hood ; for they had been carried there by 
Emma at the time of Sweyn’s success in 1013, 
and did not return to their native land on their 
mother’s marriage with Canute (1017). Hence 
the two young Atheliugs grow up to man- 
hood abroad, and learnt tojuefer theXonnun- 
French customs and life to those of England. 
It is uncertain whether Edward had any 
share in the invasion of England that led to 
Alfred’s death in 103G ; but Robert the Devil 
seems to have made at least one effort for the 
restoration of his cousins a few years before 
this date. When llardicanutc (Uurthaenut) 
succeeded his brother Harold, it was not long 
before he invited his half-brother Edward to 
return home, and thus bo at hand to assume 
the throne should any misfortune happen to 
himself (1041). Accordingly, in the words of 
the Chronicle, on Ilardicanut'o’s death. in June, 
1042, ‘‘all folk chose Edward, and received him 
forking,” though the coronation did not take 
place at Winchester till Easter next year. 
There seems to have been some opposition to 
Edward’s succession — one party preferring 
the claims of a Danish pretender, Sweyn Es- 
trithson, Canute's nephew— but the eloquence 
of Bisliop Lyfing and Earl Hodwin carried 
the day in favour of Ethelred’s son. A year 
or two later, ilagnus, King of Norway and 
Denmark, was preparing to make good his 
pretensions on England, but was prevented 


from carrying out his project by the attack 
of his rivals, Harold Hardrada and Sweyn. 
(104.5). It was probably for her connection, 
with S'weyn’s jmrty that the Witan stripped. 
Emma of her treasures (1043) ; while the 
dangers of this Danish element led, a year 
or two Liter, to the banishment of the 
great Danish lords in England, Swoyn’s 
brother Usbeom, and Osgod Clapa (1046). 
From this time the new king's throne was 
secure. 

Meanwhile, Edward had married Godwin’s 
daughter Edith, and the jiower of the great 
earl's liouse was growing every day. At the 
time of Edward's aceossion there w’ere four 
great earldoms, of which only one, Wessex^ 
was in the hands of Godwin, biward held 
Northumbria, Leofric Mercia, while another 
earl, whose name is lost, ruled East Anglia- 
But in 1043 Godwin’s eldest son, Sweyn, 
received an earldom irregularly carved out of 
the western i)art8 of Mercia and AVessox, 
including Hereford, Gloucester, Oxford, Berk- 
shire. and Somerset ; about the same time his 
nephew, Beom, received the earldom of tho 
Middle Angles, and his second son, Harold, 
that of tlie East Angles (104')). But Ed- 
ward could never forgi't the land of his early' 
life, anil was constantly bringing foredgnerA 
over to hold rule in England. His nephew, 
Ralph, was made Earl of Worcester and Here- 
ford in succession. It was, however, by mani- 
pulating the ecclesiastical aj>poiDtmcnts that 
Edward found his readiest way of placing th& 
strangers in high oflice. In especial, a Norman 
monk, Robert of Jumieges, was nominated 
Bishop of London (1044), and some six yeara 
later Archbishop of Canterbury (1051) ; whil© 
another Norman, Ulf. was made Bishop of 
Dorchester (1049). But all the time these and 
many other Norman strangers were swarming 
into the land, the house of Godwin waa 
becoming more and more the centre of 
the national ]>arty. lit 1051 things came to a 
climax. In this year the king, who hud a few 
months previously rejected the choice of Iho 
Canterbury monks and Godwin for the see of 
Canterbury, gave the great earl still further 
offence by requiring him to punish the men of 
Dover for vengeance they had inflicted on th© 
insolent followers of Baldwin of Flanders. 
This Godwin refused to do without givings 
the offenders fair trial. About the same time 
he had another charge against the king’s 
foreign friends; for the “Welshmen,” or 
French, had built a castle in Swoyn’s earldom 
of Hereford, and were working all the harm 
they could on the people thereabouts. Godwin, 
being summoned to attend a meeting of the 
Witan at Gloucester, gathered his own men 
and those of his sons at Beverstone, not far 
from Malmesbury, wliile the rival hosts of 
Siward, Leofric, and Ralph supported th© 
king at Gloucester. The meeting-jilace was 
tntnsferred to London, and Godwin's 'case 
was brought forward apparently before ho 
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could arrive himself. Sweyn was outlawed 
once more, and Godwin and Harold summoned 
to appear as criminals. In these circum- 
stances flight seemed the wisest course : 
Harold crossed over to Dublin, and Godwin 
to Flandei's, whence they returned next year 
to drive out the Noiinan ofi'enders with Arch- 
L-ishop Robert and Bishop Ulf at their head 
G052). Next year, however, the great earl 
died, and was succeeded in his West Saxon 
province by his eldest living son, Harold ; 
for SwejTi had died on his way back from a 
pilgrimage to Jerusidem (Sept., 10o2). Upon 
this. East Anglia was given to Leofric’s son 
JElfgar ; while about the same time Siward 
undertook his expedition against llacbeth, 
and procliiimed JIalcolm King of Scots (lOal). 
On Siward’s death, next year, his eiirldoin 
was given to Harold’s brother Tostig. In the 
same month .^Ifgar was banished from the 
kingdom, but soon returned to aid the Welsh 
in their foray upon Hereford. Harold was 
now the most prominent man in the kingdom, 
and to him was entrusted the task of beating 
back the invudei-s, though in the reconcile- 
ment of Gniffydd ho seems to have had the 
co-operation of iElfgar’s father, Leofric (1056) 
— api)arently a token of some approaches to 
amity between the two geat rival houses. 
East Anglia w’as now given to Harold’s 
brother Gyrth, while another brother, l<eofwin, 
had Kent and Essex, and the other shires of 
south-east England. In 1062 Gruffydd of 
Walesoncemoreinvaded England. ButHarold 
and Tostig united their forces for the purpose 
of harrying his land ; the English soldiers 
were bidden to adopt the arms and tactics of 
the Welsh, and before the year 1063 was out 
Gruffydd was dead, and his kingdom divided 
between two native princes, who swore fcJilty 
to Edward. In 1065 Northumberland rose 
in rebellion against Tostig, and elected 
Leofric’s grandson, Morkere, as its earl. 
Morkere, in combination with his brother 
Eadwinc, who had been Earl of Mercia since 
about the year 1062, appeared in arms at 
Northampton, perhaps meditating a division 
of the kingdom, and certainly declaring that 
the Northumbrians would no longer support 
the tyranny of Tostig. Edward would have 
pushed matters to extremes, but Harold 
persuaded the Oxford gemot to confirm the 
wishes of the Northerners. Accordingly the 
Northumbrians were promised a renewal of 
Canute's laws, and Tostig was banished. This 
was the last important event in Edward the 
Confessor’s reign. At the end of the year 
1065 his great church of Westminster was 
consecrated, and on Jan. 5, 1066, the king 
died. Edward had no cUldren, and for 
many years Harold’s position in the kingdom 
had been such that it was scarcely possible, 
under all the circumstances, to elect any other 
successor. Pious, meditative, and given up 
to religious exercises, Edward, os it has been 
often said, was more fitted for a Norman 


cloister lhan the English throne. Hi' vir im ' 
earned him popular respect ; but he was 
deficient in practical vigour, and during a 
large part of his reign tlie actual busint;>s 
of adniinistmtion w.as managed by members 
of the house of Godwin. 

ylii^Io-Saroji Chrom'dr; /a'cM of fMirarJ 
Confttiov (Rolls Series) ; Piil|fr.»ve, Ui$t. oj 
XnrmonJu <ih< 1 Eiujlaiia; au>l e»ji. Frecinau, 
??onaa»i Con'/ucil, vol. ii. [S. J. L.] 

Edward I., Kino (5. 1239, «. 1272, d. 
1307), was the son of Henry III. At fifteen ho 
inan-iiKi Eleanor of Castile, and sixin ufterwaids 
his father gave him Gascony, Ireland, Bristol, 
and the march between the Deo and the 
Conway, whore he had early experience of 
Welsh warfare. He sided with his father at the" 
time of the Parliament of Uxfoi-d, 1258, an/ 
was carefully watched by the barons. The 
party calling itself the bachelorhood of 
England (“ Comnmnifiis bachelcrijo totius 
Anglim”), which, in 1259, urged the baronial 
government to fulfil its promises, found a 
leader in Edwaiti, who acted probably in 
concert with Earl Simon agjiiust the council 
formed at Oxford. This concert was soon 
broken, and Edward joined liis father's siiie. 
In 1 263 he seized the nropert v of the Ivondonei-s 
deposited in the Temple, and seems to have 
been much bated throughout the kingd(jm. 
His rash pursuit of the Londoners at Lewes 
caused the defeat of the royal army. Ho was 
kept in a kind of captivity until ho escaped 
(llay, 1265) from Hereford. The same year 
he won the decisive victory of Evesham. The 
pacification of the country was due to bis 
wisdom as much as to his energy, ^\’^lilo ho 
was active in reducing the strongholds of tho 
Montfort party and in crushing freebooters, 
he successfully advocated a healing policy. 
In 1270 he went on the Crusade, and dis- 
tinguished himsedf by his bravery, lu 1272 
he narrowly escaped assassination. Tliat 
same year his father died, and Edward 
was at once acknowledged as king. Ho heard 
the nows on his w’ay homo. He Linded in 
England, and was crowned in 1274. Edward 
protitc*d by tho troubles of his father’s reign. 
He knew the needs of his people, and set him- 
self to meet them by good laws. Ho worked 
not only for, hut with, his people, and th^ 
was led to give to all alike their sharo in 
the work. He was valiant and prudent, 
and, above all, faitliful to his woi^d. Prom 
his education ho had imbibc-d French tastes 
and thoughts. They encouraged his love of 
power. The legal turn of his mind made 
him take advantage of subtleties which 
favoured his wishes; but what he had promised 
he fulfilled, at least to the letter, at any co.sU 
His kingly pride, his love of order, perhaps, 
too, his love for his people, caused him ^ 
strive for the supremacy of England in this 
island. Edward at once began to amend the 
erils of the ciril wars. In 1275 his first Parlia- 
ment passed the First Statute of Westounster^. 
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recitinff form' r eooJ laws and usages ; it also 
granted the kiiiir a pa^anent for the export of 
wool and leather, tlie hr>t legal origin of the 
ciHtoiiis. [CrsToMs.J As in many c<tses wrong- 
ful cliiims w<'re upboM by niig-ht. a coininis- 
jjion was afipoinlrd to inquire into men's rights. 
^V}u'n its rep'jrt w.a.s m.ide, th-- circuit judges 
Were empower' d to issue n writ, <leelaring the 
groiinrls upon wlii< h iiu tiheld thi irl.-tnds, levied 
tolls, Arc. "Want of inonry c.msi.sl the issue of 
a wi it compelling all who Lid t'JO in land to 
la; kni«glit<-d. or pay a tine. 'J'his increa.s«-d 
the ho<ly of kni'_'hts. ami tended to mfTge the 
smaller fi-udal tenants in the gieat Insly oi 
fic liohlwrs. Anothi-r }tl»)w was given to feudal 

<li-tinetions bv tlie .'Statute of ^\’iIK■hc•stt•^. 

% 

Hiis btatuti; iv-orcr.inis<Mi tho nntional force 

wliich ha*l l>ecn coiistitutoil bv the Assize of 

% 

Arms [IIfn'UY JI.l, find made it a means of 
k'ejung order. 'I^he rights of the feudal 
lord.s, and of the king as <diief of them, 
were ]>reserved by the Statute of ^lortinain 
{Dr ltrlujiosix\, whieh fV.rbailo gnints of land 
t<i ecclesiastical bodies, for by these grants the 
lord wiis rohhed of his rights. This measure 
was provok<‘d by an attempt of Archbishop 
I’eckham to extend eedcsiastieal privileges. 
'Edward, howi'Ver, like ll'-nry II., would have 
no such encroachment.s. A statute called Quia 
Ihuptorat, made in 1200,wliich stoppcl a tenant 
from granting kind, to be held of himself an<l 
not of his lord, had the s;ime effect asthoStituto 
of Mortmain as regards the rights of the king 
and other feudal lords. Llewelyn, Prince of 
North Wales, wlio had been on the side of 
Earl yimon, was brouglit to submission in 
127G. His brother Davirl was his enemy, .and 
was favoured and rewarded by Edward. The 
hrothers were recoucilod, and in 1282 rose 
against tho king. Llewelyn was dofeatea 
jiud slain. David was taken, and put tc 
death as a traitor at Shrewsburv. By tho 
►statute of Wales, 1284. Edward endeavoured 
to introduce English law and organisation 
into that country. Tlie Welsh war added to 
tho king’s needs. The bulk of the revenue 
now came from taxes on pei-sonalty and cus- 
toms. Parliamentary assemblies of different 
kinds were often called to make gi'ants, 
until, in 1295, Edward called an assembly of 
the three estates of the realm, wdiich have 
from that time f»ecii lield necessary parts 
of Parliament, [Pakli.^mk.nt : Coxvocatio.n.] 
As representatives of the freeholders, and not 
the lessor tenants of the crown, sjit us tho 
third estate. Parliament exJ)re^ses the success 
of tho iKjlicy of E.lward, which Dr. Stubbs 
has defined as ‘'the elimination of the doc- 
trine of tenure from political life.” To 
please the jieople, and so to gain money, 
Jvlward, in 129«. bani.shcxl the Jews. [Jews*.] 
On tho failure of the heir.s of William the 
Lion, Edward was tailed (1291), as overlord 
of Scotland, to settle tho succession to the 
throne of that king.lom. Ho decided in 
favour of John de Baliol. Edward took tho 


opportunity of defining and increasing tho 
subor-lination of the Scotch king to the 
English crown. He allowed appeals to be 
ina<le to bis court by the Scotch barons 
against Baliol. This soon caused war, and 
in 129G Edward conquered Scotland, depos<d 
Baliol, .and niletl the kingdom as his own. 
Jleanwhile, Philip iV. of France fraudiu 
lentlv seized on Gascony. War followed, 
and the Scots looked for help from Franco. 
A constitutional crisis now occuiTcd in Eng- 
land. Edward had made heavv demands on 

% 

the wciillh of the Churcli. In obcdii-nce to a 
bullof Boniface VIII., Arclrbishop Wincliclsey 
and the clergy refused (1297) to pay any more 
taxes on their ecclcsiasticiil rev.rnuo. Tho 
king, in return, put thorn out of the protection 
of the law. The merchants were angry 
because the king heavily taxt^l and seized 
Iluir wool: the earls disliked tlie whole 
policy of Edwaixl, which lessened their power ; 
all classes were united agiinst the royal 
nuthoritv. E<lward commanded the (’onstahlo 
and IVIarsh.il to lead a force to Gascony, 
wliile he went to Fkanders, and they llutly 
refiisi'd. The archbishop and tho king wen; 
reconciled, and Edward set sjiil, but tho 
attitude of affairs wn.s so threatening that ho 
w’as forced to grant the Confirmation of tho 
Charters by which he renounced taxation, 
direct and indirect, without the consent of tho 
nation. This great concession is .an epoch in 
our constitution. Edward loyally kept his 
wonl, and by the Articles upon tho Charters 
(1300) confirmed it afresh. Some irritation 
lingered in men’s minds, wliich was especially 
visible at tho P.arliament at Lincoln (1301). 
In consequence of his anger at the pro- 
ceedings at Lincoln, Edward, by agreement 
with the foreign merchants, leriod some new 
customs, the origin of our import duties, with- 
out consent of the Estiites. This, though 
quite against the spirit, was not contrary to 
the letter, of liis promise. He also obbiined 
from the Pope absolution from his word, but 
did not take udvanbige of it. In these two 
matters alone did Edward seem to deal with 
his people with logjil subtlety. 

lu 1-97 a revolt took place in tho Lowlands 
under M illiain M^allace, who defeated tho 
English near Stirling. The revolt was 
crushed the next year by the defeat of Wal- 
lace at Falkirk. The war, however, lingered 
on until 1304. Me.'inwhile, peace was made 
with France, and Edward married Margaret, 
sister of Philip. In 1305 Wallace w’aa taken, 
and put to death. Edward now fully annexed 
Scotland, and designed that it should send 
representatives to the English Parliament. 
But in 1306, Robert Bruce, grandson of one 
of tho claimants in 1291, who up to this timo 
had adliered to Edward, revolted, killed tho 
regent Comyn, and was crowned king at 
Scono. Bruce was defeated by the Earl of 
Pembroke, but still remained unconquered. 
Edward marched northwards against him, 
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and on his march, died at Biirfi;h-by-Sand.-^. in 
1307, in his sixty-ninth year. The perfection 
of the Parliamentary system, the organisation 
of the law courts, the great stttutcs which he 
caused to he made, and the general progi'ess of 
the constitution, mark tho reign as of the tiist 
importance. They were the fruit of tho 
wisdom, the log-.il genius, the patriotism, and 
tho good faith of tho ‘•grexitcst of tho I’lun* 
tagenets,” as Edward I. has been not tm- 
deservedly styled. 

Itisbauscr, ; Trivet, ylimals; IKarei’* 

leu Annal«; 'Walter of Hemiugford, Hisl. cle 
Gettis Edicnrd. I., I/., et III. (printed by 
Hearn); Potidi Scotf® (Record Commissiou) ; 
Stubbs, Srlt'ct C?Kii-trv<, Coast if ational ifisf., 
and Tho Early IHantarieutls ; Freeuian. Eesayf; 
The Greatest of ihe Elantayenets ; Pauli, Evg- 
lischc Geechichtc. ^^0 

Edward II., King (i'. 1284, s. 1307, d. 
1327) was the fourth son of Edward I. and 
Eleanor of Castile, but tho death of his three 
elder brothers made hSfn heir to the throne 
when an inhint. He received tho title of 
Prince of Wales in 1301. In 1297 he was 
appointed regent in liis father’s absence, and 
in this capacity signed tho Confirmatin Car- 
tarum. In 1300 ho was solemnly knighted 
by his father, whom he accompanied on his 
expedition to Scotland. During this expedi- 
tion Edward I. died, having on his death-bed 
entreated his son not to recall Piers Gax’cston, 
his comrade and favouidte, who had just been 
banished, and to continue tho war agJiinat 
tho Scots. Both these requests, oriniunctions, 
were disrcgJirded ; tho Scotch expedition was 
abandoned, and Gaveston was not only re- 
called, but created Earl of Cornwall, and 
during the king’s absence in France made 
“cuBtos” of the kingdom. From this date 
till 1312 the barons were struggling against 
the fjivourito and tho king’s misguvemmont. 
In 1311 Edward consented to certain “ Ordi- 
nances,” which practically put the royal power 
into commission, and in 1312 Gaveston was 
seized by the barons, and put to death. Thu 
revolution threw all i>owcr into the hands of 
Thomas of Lancaster and his confederates, who 
appointed ministers and settled the royal 
revenue ^^ithout consulting the king. The 
defeat at Bannockburn in 1314 destroyed 
what littlo influence Edward possessed, and 
till 1321 Lancaster was supremo. In this 
year Edward got a new favourite in tho 
person of Hugh le Desponcer, and the high- 
handed conduct of Lancaster alienated many 
of tho barons from him, so that in 1322 the 
king was able to get together a sufllcicnt 
force to defeat him. Lancaster was at once 
beheaded, the Ordinances of 1311 were re- 
pealed, and tho baronial party for the time 
crushed. The latter part of tho roign is 
obscure. It would seem that tho quee^ was 
jealous of tho power of tho Despencers; at 
all events, she intrigued with lioger Mortimer, 
now tho leader of tho barons, against her 
husband. Shu liad been sent over to France 


to arrange a dispute betwfen her husband and 

h<T brotln.T, and ln-im; li>llnwi-il by Miutimi i 

and otheis, she collci tcd tr .oiis, and limli 1 

in England, whore she w.i-^ j<>in» d by in. my 

of tho barons. l)i spi iu ui'S wi ri‘ i*xecuti-d 

and tho king bimsclf laki n piisom-r, and 

sl\ortly afterwards ciiinj) Ib-d to abdicate. 

The fate of Edward is ji'^incwliiit douldful, 

though it is generally ;n-n-ptcd tluit lie was 

secretlv murdered in Berk'-b-v « 'asfle on .Ni-nt. 

21, 1307. The ehanict'-r of Edw.int il. '.as 

singuLirly desjiieable. He was devoid of s-elf- 

control, firmness, and diirnity. and .sj)eut 

his time in tho soeietv of favoiiriii.-s and 
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parasites. Ilis reign is a misenildo one ; 
defeat and disgi-ace abroad, tivaehery and 
misgovernment at home : nowlien^ ciiu wo 
find conduct that is i)niiseworthy. Tho 
pt^ople, contnisting the irresolute and weak- 
minded king witlvhis noble and bravo futhor, 
were led to believe th;it he was no Iriio 
son of Edward I., but a changeling, and 
not a voice was r.iisod against his deposiiion. 
Edward II. was the weakest of tho Plan- 
higenels, and showed little of tho vigour and 
capacity for government which distiniruished 
most of his family. Ho had never,” s.iys 
Dr. Stubbs, "shown himself sensible of tho 
dignity and importance, much les-s of tho 
responsibility, of kingship.” By his marriage 
with IsabelLi of France he had two sons, 
Edward and John, and two daughters, Eleanor 
and Joan. 

Trokolowe, wlnnalM (Rolls Scriesl ; Thomius 
do la Mooi (Caiudou Society) ; Th<r J.iYu of 
£iiioard I/., by tue DEoiik of Dlitluioebury 
(printed by Hoanie, 1731); Walter of Homing' 
ford, Hut. de Itehue Ge$lis Ktlirord. I., II., tl HI. 
(printed by Hcanie) ; Rymer, Fade\ a ; Adam of 
Hirimuth (Eug. Hist. Soc.) ; Pauli, Enyliache 
GesehieJUe; Liugord, Hist, of Eny.; Stubbs, 
C’oiijt. Hist. [|S. J. L.] 

Edward III., King (i. Nov. 13._ 1312. 
s. Fob. 1, 1327, d. Juno 21, 1377), son of 
Edward II., was born at Windsor. On tho 
deposition of his father the youug prince was 
appointed guarduiu of the kingdom (Oct. 
1326), and crowned early tho following year. 
During his minority the government was 
entrusted to a council of regency, of which 
Honrj’ of Lancaster was the chief. Tho 
administration, howovor, was reiilly usurped 
by Queen Isabella and her favounto, Roger 
Mortimer. But tho‘ latter was un^>opular 
with the baronage, and had incurred general 
dislike by the treaty negotiatixl with the 
Scots in 1328, by which tho independence of 
Scotland was recognised. In 1330 the king, 
who deeplj' resented ilortimer’a arrogance, 
found no difficulty in forming a powerful 
combination against the favourite. Mortimer 
was accordingly seized at Nottingham, taken 
to the Tower (Oct. 1330), and. executed a 
month afterwards ; while the queen mother 
was imprisoned at Castle Rising, where she 
passed tho remainder of her life. Hence- 
forward the government was in Edward’s 
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own hands. llf' immediatelv renewed the 
Knglish attemj)ts on Scotland, ajssisted E<iward 
liaiiol in his entloavonr to drive out the 
Bruce dynasty in 1332, and invaded Scotland 
in 1333. In July of this year ho inflicted a 
pre.it defeat on the Scots at Halidon Hill; 
reduced the south of Scotland to submission, 
and caused Baliol to be proclaimed kinp of 
the i)ortion beyond the Forth. The country, 
however, was far from subdued, and Edward’s 
nominee. Baliol, was driven from his throne, 
and obliped to ijuit tho country till restored 
by the Enplish. In 1336 Eilward apain led a 
preat expedition into Scotland, and r-ivaped 
all the south-e.ast of the country. Mean- 
while difliculties with Fnmce were arisinp 
chi' llv because of the disputes between Philip 
of \ iiloia and the Fleminps, tho interruption 
to the Anglo-Fleinish trade, and the appres- 
sion of Philip on Aquitaine. In 1338 (July) 
Edw.trd wint to Flanders, enpaped in an 
alliance with the popular chiefs who were 
o{)posed to their count, anil concluded a 
leapuo with the Emperor Louis V., who 
ajipointed him Vicar-General of the Empire. 
In the followinp year Edward advanced into 
]• ranee, hut the French retreated before him. 
In 1340 the Enplish fleet, commanded by the 
kinp, won a great naval b;ittlc over the 
French at Sluys, after which the army landed 
and laid siepe to Tournay. A truce was c<in- 
cliidcd for nine months and Edward suildenly 
returned to Eiipland to elFcet an administru* 
live revolution by displacinp the Chancellor 
and Treasurer, and imprisoninp several of the 
iudpes, under the impression that tho cor- 
ruption of tlie chief oHicials of the govem- 
miTit had prevented his receiving tho proper 
return from tho taxes. Mistrusting clerical 
mfluence, Edward appointed a layman, 8ir 
Robert Bourchier, Chancellor. The Archbishop 
of Canterbury, Stnitl'ord, came forward as the 
champion of coiustitutional liberties, and after 
a violent dispute, Edward summoned a Parlia- 
ment, and in return for largo grants agreed 
to ciuiflrm the jirivilegcs of the barons and 
clerpy. In Oct., 1341, however, the king 
revoked tho sbitute, confessing that “ ho had 
dissembled Jis ho ouglit ” owing to tho pressure 
put upon him. Ho did not renew his openi- 
tions in Franco till 1342, when he again led 
an expedition against France. Nothing 
eflectual, however, was done till 1346, when 
Edward landed at La Hogue, in Normandy, 
intending to join the Flemings. But the 
trench king, with a largo arm}*, was between 
him and Flanders on tho right bank of the 
beinc. By a feint upon Paris Edward crossed 
the river, and advanced towards the Somme, 
which he al.<w crossed near Abbeville, and then 
won the great victory of Creev (Aug. 6, 1346). 
Advancing to Calais Edward blockaded the 
town, and cajitured it after a twelvemonth’s 
biego. The exhaustion of his own kingdom 
was 80 great that the king was unable to 
follow up these successes, and returned to 


England after concludinir a truce, whicli was 
renewed from time to time. The war began 
afresh in 13.35. The king himself led an 
army from C.alais but effected nothing, and 
was obliged to return home to repel a fc>c*oltisb 
raid. Ho advanced into Scotland, laying 
w.Tste tho border districts with great crucltv- 
In France the campaiirn of the Black Prince 
in the south-west was signalised by the 
splendid victory of Poictiois, and the capture 
of the French king, John (Sept. 19, 1356). 
During the truce that followed, tho Scottish 
king, David, taken prisoner at Neville’s Cross 
(Oct. 17, 1346), w.as released, and peace was 
made with Scotland. In 1359 Edward ag^in 
invaded France, and laid waste Champagne. 
In 1360 (Jlay 8) peace was made at Bretignv, 
and the English obtained Gai^eony and 
CJuienne, with the counties of Saintongo, 
Perigord, Limoges, Cahors. besides Calais, and 
a sum of tlirco million marks ns ransom for 
tho French king. The treaty, however, was 
not carried out, and the war continued at 
first inBritanny, and afterwards in tho south, 
where Aquitaine and Guienne were gnidually 
recovered by the French, so that at tho end 
of Edward’s reign little remained of all his 
conquests but Calais and Bordeaux. 

The later years of Edward's reign wore 
passed in a state of partial retirement from 
public affairs. Old before his time, and worn 
out by the fatigues of his toilsome career, 
Edward resigned himself to tho influence of 
his mistress, Alice Perrers, and allowed the 
government to be largely carried on by John 
of Gaunt. Of the struggles between the 
baronial and clerical parties, and between 
the reforming party in the Good Parliament, 
who looked to tho Black Prince, and the 
Lancastrians, tho king was an almost passive 
spectator. In 1376 Edward the BLick I’rince 
died, and the king was called upon by the 
Parliament to take action against papal and 
clerical encroachments. This, however, ho 
refused to do. Tho following year saw tho 
influence of the Lancastrians restored, and a 
Parliament elected under their influence, 
which reversed all the measures of tho Good 
Parliament. In 1377 the old king, who 
had now lost all considomtion and influence, 
died almost alone, luiving been deserted 
by nearly all his relatives and attendants 
before his death. The splendid military 
e.\]>loits of Edward’s reign in later times 
threw a false glamour round his reign. But 
tliough military glory w’as tho ambition of 
his life, there is little reason to credit him 
with much skill as a genenil. His successes 
were due to the splendid lighting material 
at his command rather than to his strategical 
or toctical ability. Nor can ho be said to 
merit the name of statesman. He was 
neither great as an administrator nor a legis- 
lator. His financial management was so bad 
that he was consbintly overwhelmed by debt, 
has conquests were transient and ill-con- 
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ceived ; aod he altogether failed to realise the 
gt"avity of the constitutional and social crisis 
■which was coming to a head in his reign. And 
though anxious to shine as the ideal cliaiiipion 
of chivalry, he was both cruel and treacherous. 

Robert of Aresbury. CAronicfa ^priutdl by 
Heai*uc) ; KuysbtoQ (printed inTwysden, Scrip- 
tore* Dcccjpi ; Walter of Hemijiifford, De Rel». 
Gesf. f’d. //., et III.; Froissart, Chronicle, 
useful for the battles of the French campaitnis, 
but not to bo cousidered a thoroughly tnist- 
worthy historical narrative ; Jehaii le Bel, 
Chroii»<jne5; W. Lonirman, Fdirord ///. ; Pear- 
sou, England tit fhc tourlecn'h Cenlunj ; Pauli, 
Eii'ilwhc Gachichte; Freeman, Ewaji* (Ist 
Series). [S. J. L.J 

Edward IV. (*■ Sept., 1442, s. June 29, 
1461, fi. Ap. 9, 1483), the son of Richard, Duke 
of York, and Cicely Neville, sister of Richard, 
Earl of S!ilisbur>\ was bom in the castle 
of Rouen, wlien his father was Governor of 
France. He was brought up by Sir Richard 
Crofto, in the castle of Ludlow. When the 
Duke of Y'ork advjtnced his claim to tlie 
crown in 14G0, the young Earl of March was 
sent to gather troops on the Welsh borders. 
There ho licaixl the news of his father’s 
defeat and death at Wakefield on Dec. 21. 
Ho hastened northwards, but was pursued by 
Jasper, F^irl of Pembroke, on whom he turned, 
and inflicted a crushing defeat at Mortimer’s 
Cross, near Wigmore, on Feb. 2, 1461. The 
advance of Queen Margaret’s lawless northern 
troops excited the fear of the Londoners. 
Edward, therefore, on marching to London, 
was hailed as king on March 4. Joined 
"by his cousin Richard, Earl of Warwick, he 
hastened northwards, and met the Lancastrian 
army at Towton, where he won a bloody 
battle on March 22 . He returned to London, 
and was crowned on June 29. The Parlia- 
ment, which met in November, recognised 
Edward IV. as succeeding to the rights of 
Ricliard II., and attainted Henry VI. of high 
treason, liio youth, the handsome appear- 
ance, the geniality, and the practical vigour 
of Edwai'd IV. made him at once popular, 
and gave every expectation of a prosperous 
reign. Queen Margaret, with foreign help, 
atill hold out in Northumberland ; but tho 
victories of Hedgoloy Moor and Hexham in 
1464, and the capture of Henry VI. in 1466, 
seemed to secure Edward IV. on tho throne, 
and tho Commons recognised the fact by 
granting him tunnuge and poundage for life. 
But tho young king imperilled his position 
by an imprudent marriage with tho Lady 
Elizabeth Grey of Groby, the widowed 
daughter of a Lancastrian baron, Richard 
Woodville, Lord Rivers, who had married 
Jacquetta of Luxemburg, widow of his former 
master, the Duke of Bedford. This marriage 
displeasefl the Earl of Warwick and the 
Nevilles, who hud planned a Burgundian or 
French alliance, which would have secured 
Edward IV. 's tlirone from foreign attacks in 
aid of tho lancastiians. The marriage was 


celebrated secretly in ilay, 1464, and was not 
doclan-d till !>vpt. 29. l^oii K'lwanl IV. 
8howi*d an intention of misiiig his wii'. ’a 
relations to power a.s a count'.Tjioise to the 
Nevilles, wlio tried to ke<-p him Jein ii'li. nl on 
themselves. The brosich between the Icing 
and tho Earl of Wanviek mpidly widened, 
and in 1467 there was an open rupture. 
Warwick wished for an alliance with Priiiec, 
but Edwar<i IV. tunud to Burgumly, and 
jiromised the hand of his sister Margaret to 
tho voiing Duke Charles the IhdiL Tho 
Icing’s brother, tho Duke of Clarence, follow . d 
the usual policy of tho heir presumptive, and 
sided with Warwick. The hopes of tho 
Lancastrians rcvivL*d. Edward IV. ’s popu- 
larity had gone, and in 1469 there was a 
rising in the north of tliscontentcd peasantry, 
led bv “ Robin of Redesdale.” The Duke of 
Clari*nce declared bis alliance with the F-Jiri 
of Warwick by marrying his daughter 
laiibella. Warwick and Clarence joined the 
malcontent Commons in pressing for refoniis. 
Edward IV. was unprepared for resistance, 
and was made prisoner hy Archbishop Neville. 
But Warwick sjiw that a division between 
the Yorkists meant the success of tho I..aucas. 
trians. Edward IV. was relwised, ami a 
pacification ■was made. In March, 1470, there 
was a rising in Lincolnshire, headed by Sir 
Robert Wcll-s, which Edward IV. put down 
with promptitude and sternness. At the SJiino 
time ho gained proofs tliat Warwick and 
Clarence were plotting against him. They 
fled to France, and entered into negotiations 
with Queen Illargaret. Edward IV. showed 
unexpected carelessness, and when, in Sept., 
1470, Warwick landed in England, Edwanl 
rV. was not prepared to meet him. Finding 
himself deserted on every side, he lied to 
Flanders, and a Lancastrian rostonitiou was 
easily accomplished. Gathering a few troop.s, 
Edward IV. landed on Mareh 14, 1471, at 
Ravenspur, where Henry of Lancaster had 
landed iu 1399. Like him, he dcchirod at 
iii-st that be had only come to claim his an- 
cestral possessions, tho duchy of York. Soon 
he was proclaimed king, and pix'ssed on to 
Coventry’, where Warwick was sbitioned. 
Warwick, advised by Clarence to await his 
arrival ■with reinforcements, refust“d to give 
battle. Clarence betrayed his father-in-law 
and joined his brother, who hastened to Lon- 
don. Warwick pursued, and a bloody battle 
was fought at Barnet on Eiistcr Day (April 14, 
1471), in which Warwick ■was sbiin. Tho 
victorious king then turned agJiinst Quotm 
Margaret, w’ho had landed at Weymouth. He 
overtook her forces at Tewkesbury, where he 
again conquered on May 4th, and treated his 
captives wdth ruthless severity. On May 21st 
Edw’ard IV. returned in triumph to London, 
and on the same night Henry VI. died in the 
Tower. Edward IV. was now rid of his 
enemies. The Lancastrian claimants were 
destroyed, tho powerful nobles had fallen, 
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Edw.'ird IV. wns secure upon tlie throne, the 
people were w e ary (>t wai . anti there was no 
one to oi'pose the w ill ot' the kiliL'. Edward 
rV. uscii his victory as a lue.ms of cxtitrlieii. 
He patlured Iarj?e sums of money, and his 
ohM<luious Parliament triaiit-fl him larfjo 
supplies. He obtained money hy hene\ olenet s, 
anil was a skilful hecL^aV. One (lay he ealh J 
on a rich widow, who pave him £20 for his 
pvcttv face, and douhh d the sum when ho 
pav(; her a kiss. The j>i(ifessed ohjrct for 
wiiich he pathered money was a war aLniinst 
I-' ranee. He allit d Inmstdf with Charles of 
Ihnirundv, nn<l reviv.d the old claim of 
Ivlwaiti ill. on the h'lrnch crown. In duly, 
l-t7'>, he ltd .in army to Calais. The expe- 
dition was a failure. Tiie Duke of Ilurpimdy 
w.as < npnped elsewhere, and did not pun him. 
lie .Sent liiin a messiipe to advance to St. 
(Quentin; wlien Edward IV. arrived there, he 
was preeted hv a fire from the walls. In- 
dipnant at .sueh tivalrnent, he listeticd to the 
overtures of I^ouis Xi., who was willing to 
pay. a larpc sum for the friendship of Enpland. 
'I'he Enplish nobles were open to the bribes of 
France, and a truce for seven years was con- 
cluded. on condition that Ixuiis XI. paid 
7'».(>()0 crowns, pavo Edwaid IV. a pension of 
.'iO.OOO crowns, and hetrothid the Daxiphin to 
Edward IV. *.s dauphtcr Eliziihcth. The two 
kinps mot, Aup. 29th. on the hridpe of 
Peeipiipny, wliieli was divided hy a lattice- 
work into two halves. There the jicacc was 
sworn, and Edward IV. returned inplorioue 
to Enpland. Edwaixl IV. ’s policy of peace 
was. however, wise for Enpland. Commerce 
tiouiislied, and the king him.<elf was a sticcess- 
ful merchant. Ho was piven to ])leasure, and 
loved mapnificcnco. His court was disturbed 
by the quarrels of his brothers, the Dukes of 
Clarence and Gloucester. Clarence was wav- 
ward, and at last Edwanl IV. resolv<‘d to rid 
himself of his troublesome brother. Before a 
Parliament, which was summoned in H78, 
Edward IV. accused Clarence of many offences, 
chielly of plotting with the Lanuistriuns in 
1J70. Clarence was attainted, and met his 
death in the Tower. For the next five years 
there was no Pavliainent. Edward IV. pre- 
ferred to raise money by stretching his pre- 
rogative to the utmost. The disturbed state 
of Scotland under James III. gave Edward 
I V. some hopo of extending his power in that 
direction, and the Duke of Gloucester was 
sent with an army to help the Duke of Albany 
against the Scottish king. Xo permanent 
result was gained. Xor was Edward IV. 
more successful in his scheme for founding a 
sti-ong dynasty by means of family alliances. 
Ho projected marriages for his daughters, but 
they all failed. Louis XI. of France did not 
abide by the Peace of Poequigny, but in 
1483 contracted the Dauphin to Margaret of 
Austria, rejecting the marriage with Eliza- 
beth of Engbmd. Edward IV. was stung by 
the feeling tliat he was regarded as an up- 


.start bj* the courts of Europe. Ho showed 
signs of again reviving his military schemes, 
but w’as seized by an illness, the result of 
evil living, and died on April 9. 1483, in his 
forty-first year. He was a favourer of learned 
men, cultivated, and mapnifieent. His 1 )ct- 
sonal qualities made him popular to the end. 
But he was cruel, c.xtortionate, and prolligato. 
Thi- death of Clarence show.s that he was 
without natural fcclinp. and had all tho cold- 
heartodness of a •selti>h libertine. In tho 
wickedness of liis private chai-acter ho is 
rivalled only by John amongst tho kings of 
England. 

The l)est contempomryauthorities are William 
of Worcester ; Joliu Walworth ; Itobert Fnbyaii, 
Philippe (leComiuiues ; The Pastou Lcltere (with 
Ltr. Unirdner’s rnlunhlc iutroiluctious). Later 
writers : — Hahinirton, Li/c of Pdirard IV., in 
Ecunott ; Liiiirnrd, of Enu . ; Pauli, EnyliscliS 
(if-ichic/itc, vol. V. ; Stubbs, Con^i. 

[M. C.] 

Edward V., King {b. Nov. 4. 1470, r. 
Ajiril 9 — June 22, 1483, d. 1483), the oldest 
son of Edward IV., was created Prince of 
Wales in 1471, and in 1470 Earl of Pem- 
broke. In 1482 he was sent to Ludlow, in 
the Welsh JIarches. being under tho guar- 
dianship of his undo, Earl Rivera, and at- 
tended by othi'r mombcTS of the Woodvillo 
party. Ho was .at Ludlow when his father 
died, and almost immediately sot out for 
Xx>ndon. On April 29 ho reached Stony 
Stratford, where he was met tho next day by 
the Duke of Gloucester, who had arrested 
Lord Rivers and Lord Richard Grey at 
Northampton. Tlie king renewed his 
jouiTiey under Gloucester’s charge, and 
reached I^ondon on Slay 4. The Council 
seems to have already recognised Richard as 
Protector, and the coronation was fixea for 
Jtino 22. The young king was lodged in tho 
Tower, his mother having taken sanctuary at 
Westminster on hearing of the arrest of 
Rivers and Grey. On June 13 Hastings was 
arrested and executed, and about tho same 
time Rivers and Grey were beheaded at Pon- 
tefract, whither they had been taken by 
Richard’s ordeis. Shortly after this tho 
queen was compelled to deliver up the young 
Duke of York to Richard, who sent him to 
join Ids brother in tho Tower. The king’s 
deposition seems now to have been deter- 
mined upon. On June 22, Dr. Shaw, brother 
of the Lord JItiyor, delivered a sermon at 
Paul’s Cross, in which ho insisted that 
Edward V. and his brother were illegitimate, 
Edward IV. having been married, or at all 
events betrothed, to Lady Eleanor Butler 
preriously to his marriage with Elizabeth 
« oodville. On the 25th a deputation of 
D(>blcs and citizens of London waited on 
Richard, offering him the crown, which ho 
accepted, and the next day began to reign aa 
Ricbard HI. Jleanwhile, the two young 
princes remained in tho Tower, where, at 
some time between June and October, they 
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were certainly put to death by their uncle's 
orders. The mystery in which this crime 
was involved has led many writers to doubt 
whether the murder actually took place, but 
it must bo remembered that even on the sup- 
position that Richard, Duke of York, escaped, 
Edward must liave been mui-dered, and it 
would have been the height of folly for 
Richard III. to liave put one of his nephews 
to death and allowed the other to escuipe. 
Nor ai-o the murderei'S likely to have done 
their work so badly as to have suffered the 
escape of a boy, who, even if not biken by sur- 
prise, would have been utterly unable to resist 
them. Mr. Gairdner, who has thoroughly 
investigated the whole circumstances of the 
case, sums up the details of the murder thus : 
“Some time after Richard had set out on 
his progress (August, 1483), ho sent a mes- 
senger named John Green to Sir Robert 
Brackenbury, the Constable of the Tower, 
commanding him to put his two young 
nephews to death. This order Brackenbury 
would not obey, and Green returned to his 
master at Warwick. Ricliard was greatly 
mortified, but sent one Sir James Tyrcll to 
London, with a warrant to Bntekenbury to 
deliver up to him for one night all the keys 
of the Tower. Tyrell thus took the place 
into his keeping, and engaged the services of 
Miles Forest, one of those who kept the 
prince’s chamber, and John Dighton, his own 
poom, to cany out the wishes of the tyrant. 
These men entere'd the chamber when the 
two unfortunate lads were asleep, and 
smothered them under pillows : then having 
called Sir James to see the bodies, buried 
them at the foot of a staircase.” The details 
of the murder were obtained from a confession 
made by Sir James Tyrell in 1502, when 
ho WE3 imprisoned in tho Tower oii a chargee 
of treason, and there is no reason for doubt- 
ing its substantial accuracy ; in addition to 
which, the story was corroborated by a dis- 
covery made in the reign of Charles II., 
when, under tho staircase loading to the 
chapel in the White Tower, the skeletons of 
two young lads, whoso apparent ages agreed 
with those of the unfortunate princes, were 
found buried. 

4 

Ti?® Chroniden ; More. 

Wr X' \ Gairdner. Rtign of Jtichard 

JW. ; Miss Hwt^. Richard III.; and the essay 

[p. J. L-] 

i Y?* ft 12, i637,>. Jan.28. 

\tttt ^1* 1553), was the son of Henry 

Vlll. and Jane Seymour, and was bom at 
Hampton Court. He was carefully educated 
wder tho attention of reforming divines, and 
became a z^ous adherent of tho now views of 
religion. By the wiU of Henry VIII. he 
succeeded to the throne under tho regency 
of a council of sixteen members, most of whom 
were Reformers ; and, in defiance of the wiU. 
tho king 8 uncle, Edward Seymour, Earl of 


Hertford, afterwards Duke of Somerset, ob- 
tained for him.sclf the title of Protector, with 
the pi-actical control of the government. In 
religious matters the young king was willing 
to second the ix'fomiing projects of Cninrner, 
and willingly assenU*d to tlie jiubliuition of 
the new Liturgy in the Prayer Book of 1549, 
and tho Act of Uniformity. As e^irly as l.}|2 
a plan hud been set on foot for the marriage 
of Edward with the infant Princess Mary of 
Scotland ; and it was partly in order to force 
this marriage upon tho Scots that Soinci-set 
undertook the expedition in 154‘J, wliich cul- 
minated in tho fruitless victory of Pinki«*. 
The ill-success of Somerset’s jxJlicy, both in 
home and foicign affaii-s, brought about his 
fall. The king, who had chafcKl at the 
studious and retired lifo to which the Pro- 
tector compelled him, easily yielded to the 
influence of tho Earl of Warwick, nftcrwanls 
Duke of Northumberland, and w'as probably 
no unwilling actor in tho series of events 
which established tho latter’s ascendency. 
Edward, though, as his literary remains show, 
ho now took a lively interest in public affairs, 
was still studious and much interested in reli- 
gious matters. In 15.52Cranmerissuodarevisod 
Liturgy, known as the Second Prayer Book of 
King Edward VI., and the Forty-two Articles, 
which were of a thoroughly Protestant 
tendency. [Ahticles.] Meanwhile Edward’s 
health was failing. He was alwaj-s delicate, 
and his health, it is said, had been greatly 
injured by Warwick’s removal of him to 
Windsor in 1550. Conrinced of the necessity 
of preserving the Protestant settlement, ho 
allowed himself to be persuaded by North- 
umberland to alter the settloment of the 
crown as arranged in Henry VIII.’s will, and 
to make a will excluding Mary and Elizabeth 
from the succession in favour of Lidy Jane 
Grey, the daughter of Henr}'’s niece. Francos, 
Countess of Suffolk, and daughtor-in-hiw of 
Northumberland, which wjis sub-scribed by 
tho Privy Council, Juno 21, 1553. Then 
Edward failed rapidly, and on July 6 di^, 
Northumberland oeing supposed by many 
people to hiive hastened the end by poison. 
There is, however, no authentic evidence tc 
confirm tho suspicion. Edward would seem 
to have had much of the Tudor talent and 
some of the Tudor vices. His abilities were 
considerable.^ He was an accomplished 
Bchol^ for his age, and his writings show a 
sag^ity altogether beyond his years, and 
giving great promise for the future. 

library of Edward VI., 

KS7 ; TyWer, Hitt, of Evg. undtr Edward VI. z 
Proade, Hut, of Eng. [g. J. L.] 

Edward VII. (ft. Nov. 9, 1841..«. Jan. 
22, 1901, d. MAy 6, 1910), eldest son of the late- 
Queen Viororia. Educated at both Oxford 
and Cambridge, he visited Italy in 1869, 
America in I860, Germany in 1861, Turkey 
^d Egypt in 1862, and the Emperor of the 
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French at Fontaineblaiu in the sjime year, 

III 1871 his life was imporilled by an attack of 
typhoid fever, and his recovery, in February, 
1872, was celebrated by a National Ujianks- 
jjiving Festival. Between Nov. 8. 1875, and 
Slarch 13. 187G, he was visiting India. He 
married, March 10, 1803, Alexandra, daughter 
of Christian IX., King of Denmark. Hie 
eldest son, the Duke of Clarence, died 
Jan. 14. 1892, at the early age of 28. His 
eecond son, the present King— Georgo V.— 

(f). 1865) married Princess Victoria Mary of 
Tcck, in 1893. Their eldest son, Edward 
Albert, Duke of Cornwall, was bom p 
1894. King Edward visited Berlin in 
1885, on the occa.sion of the eighty-eighth 
birthday of the Emperor William I. In 
1886 he proposed the foundation of the Indian 
and Colonial Institute, as a fitting memorial 
of Queen Victoria's Jubilee. In 1888 he was 
again in Berlin, as a guest at the marriage of 
Prince Henry of Prussia. Next year his 
eldest daughter, Princess Louise of Wales, 
was married to the Duke of 1; ife. In 1894 ho 
went to Kussia, in company with Queen 
Alexandra, Kdiig summoned to the deathhed 
of the Emperor Alexander III. In 1896 his 
second daughter, Princess Maud of Wales, 
WHS married to Prince Charles of Denmark. 

In 1897 he inaugurated “ The Prince of 
Wales’s Hospital Fund,” in commemoration 
of Queen Victoria’s Diamond Jubilee. In 
1898, while visiting Baron F. de Kothschild 
at Waddesdon Manor, he fractured his 
knee-cap. On April 4, 1900, at the height of 
the anti-British feeling excited on the Con- 
tinent by the Boer War, an attempt was made 
upon bis life in the Brussels Railway Station. 

Ho succeeded to the throne on the death 
of Queen Victoria, Jan. 22, 1901. His 
legal title diflered in important particulars 
from that of any of bis predecessors, and 
for that reason is noted hereunder. He 
reigned as “Edward VII., by the grace 
of God of tho United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland, and of the British 
dominions beyond the seas, King, Defender 
of the Faith, Emperor of India.” In 
June, 1902, King Edward’s Coronation 
had to be postponed nearly at tho last 
minute owing to his seizure by serious 
illness, which necessitated a surgical opera- 
tion. The operation was performed with 
success, and tho Coronation took place 
on August 9, amid all possible signs of 
enthusiasm. Tho King commemorated 
the event by presenting Osborne House 
to the nation. In 1903 the King paid 
important visits to several Continental States, 
to Portugal and Italy in April, to France in 
May, and to Austria in August ; President 
Loubet in' July, and tho King and Queen of 
Italy in November, returned these visits. 
The interchange of courtesies' between the 
King and President Loubet was happily 
symptomatic of improved relations batwe^en 


Great Britain and France, evidence of which 
has been afforded by the Anglo-French 
Agreement (April, l‘J(t4). During 1903 the 
King also visited Scotland ami Ireland. In 
1904* the King paid another visit to Ireland, 
and the same year he was entertained by the 
Gorman Emperor during tho progress of the 
Kiel Regatta. In 1905 the King again met 
President Loubet in France. In 1908 the 
King exchanged visits with the French Pre- 
sident, M. Falliferes, and afterwards dined at 
tho English Embassy in Paris. I>ater in the 
sjimo year ho paid a much discussed visit to 
the Czar of Russia, and in 1909 entertained 
tho Czar in England. In 1909 also (Novem- 
ber) he received tho young King Manuel of 
Poi-tugal. In March, 1910. tho King stopped 
at Paris en route for Biarritz, and exchanged 
visits with the French President. Whilst at 
Biarritz ho caught a slight cold, but on his 
return to London, April 27, he seemed to 
have quite recovered. On May 5, It was 
announced from Buckingham Paine© that the 
King had for two days been suffering fi-om 
bronchitis, and on May 6 ho died. 

Edward the Athemno (rf. 1057) was 
tho son of Edmund Ironside, and on tho death 
of his father, in 1017, ho was sent first to 
Sweden, and afterwards to Hungary. Hero 
he lived under tho protection of King Stephen, 
whose niece, Agatha, ho mamed. In 10o5 
Edward the Confessor sent for him as being 
tho nearest heir to the throne, and Edward 
camo to England in 1057, but died almost 
immediately after he had landed. He left 
three children — Edgar the Atheling, Mar- 
garet, and Christina. 

Anglo-Sttxi'n Chron. ; Fieeinan, Norman Con- 
qufSt, 

Edward the Black Phince (5. 1330, d. 
1376) was the eldest son of Edward III. and 
of Philippa, and was born fit Woodstock, 
June 15, 1330. He was created Duko of 
Cornwall in 1337, and Prince of Wales m 
1343. When only sixtC'en years of ap he 
was in nominal command of ono of tho 
divisions of the English army at Crccy, and 
throughout the French wars he played an 
important part. In 1355 ho commanded the 
army which invaded south-eastern France. 
The next year, marching northwards, be met 
and defeated tho armv of King John (Poic- 
tieifl.Sept. 19, 1856). In 1361 ho married Joan, 
the “ Fair Maid of Kent,” and in 1362 was 
created Duke of Aquitaine, and received as his 
patrimony tho possessions of the English crown 
in the south of Franco, the government of 
which he assumed in 1 363. In 1 367 he under- 
took an expedition into Spain, to assist Don 
Pedro of Castile in refining the throne of 
which he had been deprived by Henry of Tr^- 
tamara, aided by the French. Assisted by 
a large body of tho Free Companies, ho crossed 
the Pyrenees at the head of 30,000 men, and 
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at Navarretfi tho BLack Prince won the third 
of his great victories, and completely de- 
feated Pedro’s rival, Prince Henry, with 
his French allies under Du Guesclin. But 
the prince’s army rapidly wasted away hy 
sickness, and with his own health fatally 
impaired, he was compelled to rccross the 
PjTenees. On the breaking out of war once 
more between England and France in 13G9, 
Edward took Limoges by storm, and merci- 
lessly put to death all the inhabitants, with- 
out ^stinction of age or sex. In 1371 he re- 
turned to England, and began to take a 
l)rominent part in English politics as the 
champion of the constitutional policy against 
the corrupt court and Lancastrian party. He 
took a Lirge share in originating the measures 
of the “Good Parliament” of 1376, though 
by his death (June 8 of that year) the work 
was to a great extent undone. The prince 
was u gallant soldier, but his victories were 
])robably due to the great superiority of his 
troops over the enemy rather than to his own 
generalship. Though full of the spurious 
Jcnight-eiTuntrj’ of the day, he was mercilessly 
cruel in his campaigns. But in his later 
years ho showc-d some understanding of the 
political diflSculties in England, and was very 
IwpuLar with the Commons, 

FroUsort, Cfcn»iicl« ; Jehnnle Bel, Chr<miqiK« ; 

Pauli, Dtr Schvene Prim, 1869; PearsoD, Hut. 

of Eng. in Fourte«>illi Centuru ; LoDeman, Pdtf ori 

[S. J. L.] 

Edward, son of Henry VI. {b. 1453, d. 
1471), was the only child of the kingly Mar- 
garet of Anjou. In 1454 he was crated Prince 
of Wales; the Yorkists asserting that he wns 
either a bastard or a changeling. After the 
battle of Towton, ho accompanied his mother 
to Gotland. In 1470 he married Anne 
Neville, daughter of the Earl of Warwick. 
In 1471 he fell in the battle of Tewkesburj’, 
or was put to death immediately afterwards ; 
but tho story that ho was stabbed by Jlichard 
of Gloucester rests on no good authority. 

Edward, son of Richard HI. (6. 1473, d. 
1484), was the only child of this king and 
Anne Neville. In 1477 he was created Earl 
of .Salisbury, and in 1483 Prince of Wales 
and Earl of Chester, and appointed Lord- 
Lieutenant of Ireland. In February, 1484, 
the members of the two houses of Parliament 
took an oath to support his succession to the 
throne, but two months afterwards he died. 

Edwin (Eadwirb), King of Northumbria 
(016—633), was the son of Ella, King of 
Dcira. Having been exiled by Ethelfrirh ho 
took refuge with Redwald of East Anglia. 
After the death of Ethelfrilh, he obtained 
possession of tho two kingdoms of Dcira and 
Kernicia, the sons of Etbelfrith having fled to 
S<»tland. He conquered the little British 
kingdom of Elmet, obtained suzerainty over 
31an and Anglesey, extended his kingeiom to 
the Firth of Forth, and founded E^burgb, 


which derives its name from him. His nmKt 
powerful rival was Cwichelin of Wessex, w1k> 
attempted his assassination. 'J'his juojcet 
failed, and Edwin defeated him in 62«> ; but 
Pendii haring made Mercia independent of 
Northumbria, in alliance with tho British 
prince Cfedwalla, defeated and slew Iklwin at 
Heathfield in 633. Edwin’s reign is chieJlv 
imp«jrtant for the conversion of Northumbria 
to Christianity. His second wife was Ethel- 
burh, daughter of Ethelbert of Kent, who- 
brought with her Paulinas the bishop, and 
their influence, aided by Edwin’s escape from, 
assassination and his victory over the West 
Saxons, was the means of his conversion. He 
was baptised at York by Paulinus, who was 
made tho first archbishop of that see. So 
great was the peace and tninquillity of 
Northumbria under Edwin, that it was said 
that a woman with her new-born babe might 
have tnivelled from sea to sea without sus- 
taining injury. 

Bede, BccUaiaatieal Historg. 

Edwy (Eadwig), Kino (955—959), was 
the son of Edmund, and succeeded to the 
throne on the death of his uncle, Edred. 
The account of his reign in the Auglo. 
Saxon CbronicU is extremely meagi'o, and 
subsequent writers who attempt to suppljr 
details evidently write with strong prejudice- 
What we can gather for certain is that 
his brother Edgar was appointed sub-king- 
of Northumbria and 3Ierda; tbit in 957 he 
made liimself practically independent of 
Edwy ; that he was the enemy of Dunsbin, and 
. the vigorous opiwnent of his policy, and that 
of the ecclesiastical reformers. H is marriage- 
with Elgiva was uncanonical, and seems to 
have occasioned general discDutent. In 958 
Udo, the archbishop, divorced them, and the 
next year Edwy died — whether murdered or 
not it is impossible to decide. Ethclwaid tells 
us that “ he was called by the common people- 
the second Pankalus, mwtning all-beautiful,” 
and that he was “ much beloved." On the 
other hand, John of Wallingford, a thirteenth 
century chronicler, siiys of Edwy : “ He loved 
the peace of this world, which panders to all 
vices, and is the mere ape of virtue, and to- 
il be limited his tastes. For he was given to- 
the pleasures of tho flesh, was negligent, lovid 
only those who favoured his excesses, and 
hat<Nl the good." 'I’his is a fair specimen of 
the way he is spoken of by tho monkish 
historians, who, having taken Dunstan us 
their hero, naturally regarded Edwy as the 
type of all that is bad; the king crideutl}'' 
opposed “ the policy which strove evei^vhere- 
to substitute monks for sqpular canons.’*' 
[DtNKTA.S.] 

Chron^ 

Egbert* King of the West Saxons (800 — ■ 
8BG), was bom a'bout 775. On the death of 
Cynewulf, he laid claim to the throne; but 
Brihtic was elected, and he flcnl to Offa, Kin^ 
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of Mercia. Thitliev the vengeaiico of his 
rival followed him, and ho took refuge at the 
court of Charles the tireat. A close friend- 
shij) arose between the two, and Kgbert 
modelled his career on that of his benefactor. 
In the year that Cliarles was crowned Em- 
jieror at itoine, Egbert, in his absence, was 
elected, on the death of Brihtic, to the throne 
of Wessex. He returned to England, and 
jit once set himself to win for himself a 
3ui).-riority over tlie island, as Charles had 
<-.stablished a dominion on the Continent. 
The greater part of his reign was spent in a 
struggle with Mercia, a contest which began 
before hi.s return to assume the crown, and 
culminated in a great vietory over Beornwulf 
at Kllandune (823), after which he annexed 
the little kingdoms which had become Mercian 
dependencies, .and four years later the great 
kingdom itself was reduced. The smaller 
kingdoms of East Anglia, Kent, Essex, and 
tsussex had previously submitted to him with- 
out a blow, and shortly afterwards Northuni- 
liria, a prey to internal dissensions, owned his 
ovcrlordship. Having thus founded the King- 
dom of England, Egbert set himself to reduce 
the Welsh, and was as successful as he had 
previously been over the Celtic inhabitants of 
Cornwall. Over the Celts north of tho Dee, 
however, his power did not prevail. In this 
year lie jussumed tho title of Ra Atujlorum, 
but ho never, like Charles, ventured to aspire 
to Imperial honours. Towards the end of 
Egliert’s reign an old enemy, tho Danes, 
began to re-appear. In 835 he won over them 
and the Comisli Welsh a great Iwittlo at llon- 
gestesdun, which for tho time checked their 
invasions- Almost uniformly successful in 
war, Egbert displayed a wise inodonition in 
confining his clforts to tho acquisition of a 
great indei>eiulent monarchy. 

yliKjtd - Siuou C^ron.; Lappeuberg, AnQlo- 
Sdictn Kingn; Robertson, Iltft. Free- 

niiuj, Worman Conijiicst. [L. C. S.] 

E^red (EcoFuiTH),King of Northumbria 
(070 — 685), was the son and successor of 
Oswy. The chief interest of his reign lies 
in his relations with St. Wilfred (q.v.). Ho 
wa.s defeated by Ethelfred. and compelled to 
restore Lindsey. Ho undertook an expedi- 
tion against Ireland, and after having con- 
quered Ciimherland, was slain by the Piets at 
the battle of NeeUiusmorc (085), 

Egypt, Kklatioxs with. The series of 
events wliich issued in the establishment of a 
British rrotectomto over this part of the 
iloMiiruons of tho Sultan of Turkey may bo 
said to have begun with tho sale to Great 
Britain by the Khedive Ismail, in 1875, of 
177,000 shares in the Suez Canal for £4, 000,000. 
An inquiry into tins finances of the country 
<on'‘oqueDt upon this transaction showed that 
lhi*y were deeply involved, and a dual Englith 
jincl French control was created. In. 1882 the 
English and French war-ship^ were sent to 


Alexandria to overawe Arahi Pasha, who had 
defied Ismail's successor, Tewfik, and on tho 
nth of July, the French vessels having been 
withdmwn, the British Admiral bombarded 
and then occupied tho city. Shortly after- 
wards Anibi was defeated at Tel-el-Kobir and 
deported to Ceylon, and since then Egypt has 
boon governed under British supervision— an 
arrangement which has ltd to much friction 
with France. [GoudoNjCiias. G. ; Souuan.J 

Eldon, John Scott, 1st Eakl (5. 1751, 
d. 1838), was bom of humble parents at Kow- 
castlo-on-Tyne. At school lie evinced such 
remarkable ability as to awaken the interest 
of a wealthy neighbour, who assisted in send- 
ing him to Oxford. He obtained a ftllowship 
at University College, and was called to tho 

bar in 1776. * He rose nipidly, and was assisted 
by the friendship of Lord Thurlow. In Par- 
liament he warmly opposed Fox’s East India 
Bill, and on Pitt’s accession to office, gave him 
really important support. In 1788 his services 
were rewarded by his appointment as Solicitor- 
General. In 1793 ho became Altornoy- 
Genenil, and in that office ho found ample 
employment in the prosecutions which weix) 
shortly afterwards instituted against Horne 
Tooke and other supposed revolutionary 
characters. In 1799 he succeeded Eyre as 
Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, and 
was r.iiscd to the peerage as Baron Eldon. 
When Pitt, two years afterwards, resigned on 
tho Catholic Question, l.A)rd Eldon accepted 
tlio Great Seal at tho king’s express desire, 
and while 'holding that office he gained tho 
entire confidence of George HI. Onthoacces- 
sion to power of Fox and Lord Grenville ho 
resigned, hut again becamo X<ord Chancellor 
in 1807. For the next twenty years he re- 
mained in uninterrupted possession of tho 
woolsack. He warmly took the part of tho 
Duko of York in 1809, and vigorously opposed 
alike any relaxation in the severities of the 
penal code and any concessions to tho Roman 
Catholics. On the question of Regency, in 
1811, Lord Eldon incurred very wami censure 
from Lord Grey, for having on several occa- 
sions forged the king’s signature, when the 
king was himself incapable of signing his 
name. On tho Prince of Wales becoming 
Regent, Lord Eldon soon ingratiated himself 
with his new master by taking a very decided 
part against the Princess Caroline. In 1814 
he beciimo an object for tho vengeance of tho 
mob in tho Corn Law Riots. As the outcry 
for Catholic Emancipation becamo stronger, 
he more strongly than ever opposed tho 
measure ; and when Canning became Prime 
^linistcr (1827) ho resigned the seal to Loi-d 
Lyndhurst. He never held office again, 
though to the very last he continued to oppose 
the measures of the Whigs. As a judge, Lord 
Eldon holds high rank, and contiibuted much 
towards making our system of equity into 
a perfect whole. Sir H. Maine culls him 
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“ the first of our equity judges who. inste-xd 
of enlarging the jurisprudence of his court 
by indirect legislation, devoted himself 
through life to cxpLiining and hiirmonising 
it. His great fault was his hesitation in 
deciding cases, the result being an enormous 
incre;ise in the cost of litigation, and a general 
feeling among the public that Chancery pro- 
ceedings were interminable. But the country 
o\yes a debt of gratitude to him for having in- 
stituted the office of Vice-Chancellor, and thus 
relieving the stagnation on the Chancery side. 

Twiss, Life of Eldon ; Campbell, Lires of the 
Chancellors ; S. Walpole, Hist, of Eng. from ISIS. 

R. S.] 

Eleanor of Aquitaine (A. 1122, d. 

1204) was the daughter of William, Count 
of Poitou, and heiress not merely to that 
province, but also to Saintonge, Auvergne, 
I engord, Ajigoumois, Guienue, and Gascony* 
In 1137 she was married to Louis VII. of 
France, thereby uniting the south with the 
north of France. V'ith him she went on the 
oecond^ Crusade, and her conduct on the 
expedition and subsequently was so light, 
that in 1152 she was divorced from Louis, 
though the nominal ground for the separation 
was consanguinity. In the same year she 
married Henry of Anjou, who, two years 
kter, became King of England. From him 
she became gradually estranged, and in 1173 
encouraged her sons to rebel against their 
father, for which she was seized and impri- 
soned, and remained in captivity, with but 
short intervals, for sixteen years. On her 
husband’s death, she was released by Richard 
and made regent of the kingdom in his ab- 
sence ; and during his reign she did all in her 
power to repress the ambition of John and 
thwart the designs of Philip Augustus. She 
collected the ransom for Richard, and herself 
conveyed it to Germany. At Richard’s death 
she came forward again as John’s chief 
adviser. She used her influence to exclude 
Arthur, took command of the army that 
roducM Anjou to submission, and suksequcntly 
went to Spam to fetch her grand-dauirhter 
Blanche of Castille. To the last moment of 
her bfo flho was engaged in political affairs, 
and shortly before her end was striving hard 

^^*®8iance the English barons, 
mand\' -^“g^atus was attacking Nor- 

Benedict of PeterboroQfffa. ClironiA^ 

Senes) ; Lyttelton, Ii/s 0/ Henry 

Eleanor of Britamiy(rf. I24i) was the 

daughtwof Geoffrey Plantagenet and Con- 
stonee, Duchess of Britauny. After the death 
of her brother Arthur, she inherited his claim 
to the English crown, but was kept a prisoner 
by John in Bristol Castle, where she remained 
for many years, tiU she was permitted to retire 
to tho nunnerj' at Amesbury. 

Ele^or of Castile {d. 1290), wife of 
iSdward 1., was the sister of Alfonso IV. of 


Castile. At her marriage with Edward in 
1254, her brother renounced his pretensiuius 
to Gascony. She accompanii-d her liusband 
on his crusade, and legend Siiid sivod his life 
by sucking the poison from his wound, and 
was crowned with him in August, 1274. Her 
amiable character made her greatly beloved 
by the people. If the least complaint of 
oppression came anyhow to her ears, she en- 
deavoured to redress the wrong, and her 
large revenues were so administered that no 
oppression by her officers was possible. On 
her way to join her husband on his expedi- 
tion to ScotL'ind, she died at Grantham in 
November, 1290. Her body was conveyed to 
Westminster, and at each place where tho 
funeral procession halted a richly-ciirved 
cross was erected. Thirteen in all of these 
crosses were niised, but only three, those at 
Northampton, Geddington, and Waltliam, 
remain. 

Strickloud, Lives of the l^ueois of England. 

Eleanor of Provence, Qi'ekn (</. 1291 ), 

wife of Henry III., was the daughter oi 
Ibiymond Berengor, Count of Provence. The 
marriage of Henry and Eleanor took place in 
1236, and the young queen almost imme- 
diately obtained a complete ascendency over 
her husband, which she used for the purpose 
of advancing her friends and relatives. Her 
uncle, Boniface of Savoy, was made Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, and other important 
offices were conferred on the queen’s numerous 
relatives, who drained tho land by their ra- 
pacity and extortion. Still, the Provemjal 
marriage was not without its good results. 
Provence was at this time the most cultured 
state in Europe ; literature and tho arts 
flourished, and the court was the chosen resi- 
dence of the troubadours and scholars of 
Europe. Some of this culture found its way 
into Engknd, hut it hxirdly compensated for 
the great unpopularity which this influx of 
foreigners brought on tho king and queen. 
A quarrel with the citizens of London on 
account of a heavy duty which she insisted 
they should pay her as queen on all ships 
unlddcii at Queoohitho, unci tho rigorous) 
exaction of ‘ ‘ queen gold, ” only increased the 
general hatred of her. Duriug the king's 
absence from England in 1263 she was ap- 
pointed Keeper of the Great Seal, and actually 
as a judge in the Court of King’s Bench. 
In 1286 the hatred of tho Londoners against 
her culminated, and it needed a considerable 
military escort to conduct her in safety from 
the Tower to Windsor. In tho Barons’ War, 
wluch she more than any one had helped to 
bring about, she showed great determination 
and courage, and after the buttle of Lewes 
had to take refuge in Franco. After tho full 
of Do Montfort, she returned, and hud her 
revenge on the citizens of Ijondon, who wem 
flned 20,000 marks for their conduct towards 
her. Soon after Edward I.’s accession she 
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r. tirccl to the convent of Aniesbury, where slie 
died in 1291. ^ 

Rovni }M. !.'•«»<•" 0/ R|-.> “/"7 

(Kolis Series): Pa«ili, iJngJtsche hcschwhU. 

Blaiiuw, Barons’ \Vat\ 

Eleanor, daughter of King John (rf. 
l->74) was Tuari-ied first to William Mai^hall 
the Younger, and in 1238, secondly, to Simon 
;ie Montfoit. This Litter marriage seems to 
hitve been a secret one, and quarrels soon 
HFOse between Henry and De Montfort con- 
cerning it. After the death of her husband 
at Kvesham (l2Go), Eleanor retired ^ hraneo 
and entered the nunnery of Jlontargis, 
wliere she remained till her death. 


Elections, Pakliamentaky, are held m 
virtue of writs issued either by the crown for 
a new 1‘arliament, or in cases of vjjpincy while 
the House is in session out of Chancery by 
the Speaker's warrant by order of the House, 
'rheso writs are addressed to the shenns. 
Vntil 7 H.n. IV. the sheriff had to make the 
return in person in forty days. The election 
was made in full comity court, at the next 
meeting of the court after the wnt was re- 
ceived. It appears that some persons wero 
speeiallv sunimoneil to tlie election, for at the 
beginning of the fifteenth century the county 
court was no longer generally attended by 
gnat people. JIuch irregularity seems to 
have prevailed in the election of knights of 
the shire during the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries. Sometimes a ci-owd of the lower 
class attended the court ; sometimes the elec- 
tion was made bv a few great jK'oplc or their 
stewards ; sometimes it was managed by 
lawyei-s or interested persons, and often the 
sheriff ordei-cd matters as he likc*d. To secure 
(ho ndurn being in accordance with the elec- 
tion, it was ordered by 7 Hen. IV., c. 15, that 
it should bi‘ attested’ by the persons electing 
ill an indenture attiehed to the writ. The 
indenture, however, was only signed by a few 
of those who attenddl the court, and it seems 
that sometimes the electors chose certain of 
their number to exercise the common right 
of voting. When this was the case, the dele- 
gates signed on behalf of the whole body. 
Elections for cities and boi-oughs were for- 
mally made in the county court under the 
Plantagenet kings. The ’obligation of pay- 
ineiit of inetnbers’ Avages caused the towns 
to be anxious to cscjipe from representation. 
When the electors of a borough had made 
their choice, it was reported to the sheriff in 
the court. In case they failed to elect, he 
caused members to be chosen from them along 
with tho knights of the shire. The ceremony 
which came in later times to be called tho 
nomination, and to bo incorrectly regarded us 
something differentto amere preliminan.’ ot the 
election, was the ancient election itself in the 
county court. If more than one candidate 
w 18 proposed, the election was dc*cidcd by a 
show of hands. As a seiit iu Parliament 


became an object of ambition, the custom 
arose of taking a poll of other electors who 
might not at the time be present at the court. 

\ iK)ll was taken onlv when demanded, and it 
was at first incorrectly regarded as an act of 
grace on the part of sheriffs to grant the de- 
mand There was no limit to the lime during 
which the sheriff might keep open the court 
for the purpose of the poll, save the date on 
which tho writ was returnable. 1 
the eighteenth century sometimes lasted tor a 
month, and in cases in which groat efforts 
were made to secure a seat, the whole pen^ 
was filled with drunkenness and not. 
disgraceful scenes which marked the >\ cst- 
minster election, 1784. resulted man Act, 25 
Geo. in., c. 84, limiting a poll to fifteen days, 
and oniering that the scrutiny of votes should 
be cloaiHi six days before tho return wjis made. 

In the ninth year of George IV. this period 
was shortened to nine days in the case ot 
boroughs ; by 2 WiU. IV., c. 45, to two days 
both in borough and county elections, and by 
16 and 17 Viet., c. 15, to one day m both. 

By 35 and 36 Viet., c. 33, the Ballot Act 
[Ballot], a polHollows a disputed nommatioa 
as a matter of course, without being specially 
demanded. The use of voting papers m 
university elections, provided for by 24 and 
25 Viet., c. 53, still continues. 

Jjixpiited EUctious were, up to the time ot 
Henry IV., decided by the crown. Er^ 
1410 inquiry as to the accuracy of tho sheriffs 
return was made by tho judges, the ultimato 
decision still remaining with the crown. Tho 
House gained the right of deciding these 
questions at the close of tho sixteenth centup'. 
In 1553 a committee of the House decided 
against the validity of the election of Nowell, 
a prebendary of Westminster. It succcssfuUy 
upheld its right of judgment in these mattera 
against the will of Queen Eliziibeth in 1686, in 
the Norfolk election case, and in 1604, m tho 
case of Sir F. Goodwin, obtained from tho 
king the admission that it was the proper 
judge of returns. This jurisdiction was exor- 
cised «t tii'st by committees specially aji- 
pointed, and then by tho Committee of Privi- 
leges and Elections. It became tho custom to 
admit members who were either privy coun- 
cillors or barristeis to this committee, though 
not nominated to it. From this cause the 
committee, by the end of tho seventeenth 
century, was held to bo open ; and for the 
Siikc of orderly management these cases wero 
soon tried at the bar of tho House. Election 
petitions were thus decided by a trial of tho 
strength of contending parties, without regaro 
to tho facts of the case. To remedy this evil, 
the Grenville Act, 1770, provided for the elec- 
tion of a committee (by a mixed pstem or 
ballot and selection) for the adjudication of 
election cases. Although this Act effected an 
improvement in the practice of the House, it 
still left election questions within the area of 
naity politics, and by allowing either party to 
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strike out a certain number of the names 
chosen by ballot, to commit the decision of these 
cases to the weakest men of both sides. By 
the Election FetUwns and Corrupt Fraelices 
Act, 1868, 31 and 32 Viet., c. 125, these ques- 
tions were placed under the jurisdiction of the 
Court of Common Pleas, as fur as concerns the 
facts of an election which has been questioned 
by petition. Such petition must now, by 
this Act, be presented to the Common Plexis 
Division of the High Court of Justice, and the 
corresponding courts in Scotland and Ireland. 
A judge of these courts tries the petition in 
the county or borough to which it refers. 
After he has heard the case, he makes a report 
to the Speaker as to the validity of the elec- 
tion, the prevalence of corrupt practices, the 
knowledge of the candidate concerning such 
practices, and the names of those who are 
guilty of them. The House then acts on the 
report in the same way as it would have acted 
on the report of an election committee. It has 
thus not surrendered its conslitution jl right of 
deciding questions involving the right to its 
scuts ; but has merely made over the inves- 
tigation of some of them to a Court of Law. 

Corrupt Practices at Elections . — These, be. 
sides direct briber)', include treating and undue 
influence of various kinds. By the Corrupt 
Practices Act, 1868, if the judge rcportsparticu. 
lar persons as guilty of such practices, the report 
is laid before the Attorney-General, who in- 
stitutos a prosecution against them at his dis- 
cretion, without the intervention of the House. 
If the report declares that such practices have 
extensively prevailed in a constituency, the 
House generally suspends the writ, and if the 
report is confirmed by further inquiry, dis- 
franchises the constituency by Act of Parlia- 
ment. The various acts which imply undue 
influence or corruption were carefully defined 
by the Corrupt Practices Act of 1883, and 
ver)' stringent penalties enacted against prin- 
cipals as well as their agents found guilty 
of these practices. [Bkihery.1 The House 
is ver)' strict as regards influence, and in 
1641 and 1802 made declarations to tho 
offect that any interference in election 
matters by peers was a breach of privi- 
lege. From the scope of tho latter de- 
olaration Irish peers elected for a seat in the 
House are exempt. [In practice. Peers take 
part unti 1 the writ is issued, and frequently lend 
conveyances for voters. ] To secure the f r^dom 
of election, an Act (10 and 11 Viet., c. 21) 
orders tlmt soldiers shall be restrained in 
barracks during the day of a poll, except for 
Ihe purpose of voting or on necessary duty. 

Electors.— the influence of feudal- 
ism on the constitution was destroyed, ihe 
lesser tenants-in-chief were merged in tho 
general body of freeholders. In the Parlia- 
ment of Edward I. tho Commons did not 
consist of tho lesser tenants of tho crown 
mentioned in the Great Charter, art. 14, but 
of representatives elected by the freeholders 


in counties, by certain electors in boroughs, 
and by the clergy. In countieit, the original 
electors were those who composed the cuunty 
court in which the election w’as held. By 
the end of the fourteenth century it seems 
that many came to, and took part in, an 
election who were not suitors of the court. 
■While an Act of 1406 restrained the undue 
power of the sheriff in making returns, it 
did not give the freeholders the sole light 
of election. This was not secured until 1430, 
(8 Hen. VI., c. 7), and was then limited to a 
part of them. This Act declares that elections 
are wont to be made *• by pei;sons of small 
substance and no value,” and limits the right 
of voting to resident holders of free bind of 
the clear annual value of 40.s., and two ye.'irs 
after it was enacted that the qualifying free- 
hold should lie within the county. By these 
statutes the quality of tenure, and not tho 
quantity of interest, was regarded. For 
instince, a life estite in a freehold above tho 
specified value conferred a qualification, wliile 
no estate in copyhold could do so, even 
though it were one of inheritance ; and copy- 
holders were expressly excluded from tho 
franchise by 31 Geo. II., c. 14. Tho franchise 
in cities and boroup/is before 1832 was not 
determined by any general statute, but by 
special acts, by charters, or by usage, 'ilius 
in London, tho parliamentary franchise 
followed tho municipal, and was exercised at 
different periods by representatives of the 
wards, by the common councilmen, and by 
the liverymen of the companies. The exclu- 
sive policy of corporations tended to restrict 
the franchise in most chartered boroughs, so 
that ultimately a co-optative oligarchy alone 
had any voice in the election. In some 
others it had a popular character, and, 
in default of any contrary usage or charter, 
belonged to inhabitant householders, or else, 
as in Bristol, which was a county of itself, to 
the 40s. freeholders. Borough franchise, in- 
deed, was altogether a matter of local law. 
The representation of tho clergy was the 
same in extent and mode as in the election 
of proctors for Convocation (q.v.). University 
representation was established by James I., 
and in this case tho right to voto has be- 
longed to all who by their degree constitute 
the governing body of tho Universities, 
even though non-resident. By tho Reform 
Act of 1832, 2 Will. IV., c. 45 [Reform ; 
ItErRESENTATiox], thc qiuilification was ex- 
tended in counties so ns to include (1) copy- 
holds, of which persons were seised either in 
law or equity, either of inheritance or for life, 
of the clear annual value of £10. (2) Lease- 
holds, for the unexpired portion of a term i>f 
sixty years of the annual value of £10, or of 
a term of twenty years of the annual value of 
£5. It also created (3) an occupation qualifi- 
cation for a tenant of lands, Ac., at a clear 
rent of £50, paid yearly. AVhilo, however, it 
preserved the qualification conierred (4) by 
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freeholds of inhorit'inco, 5t provided that 
freehold estates for life, of whic h the annual 
value was less ttuin XIO, shocild not confer a 
vote, unless there was homt fide occuj'jition, 
or where such freeholds had been ac(j\iireri hy 
marriage, devise, kc. As regairds cities and 
boroughs, the Act rc-tained some rights per- 
juancntly, r.^., those of the freemen and 
hvrryinen of London, of freeholders and burg- 
age tenants m cities whi<-h were also counties, 
iVc. Some lights were retainc-d temporarily, 
as those of freemen and burgage tenajits in 
boroughs, of inhabitant householders, «S:c., 
and tlie franchise was extended in favour of 
the solo occupiers of any premises of the 
annual ^•alue of £10. In Scotland, the county 
franchise was fixed (2 Will. IV., c. Go) at a 
£10 ownorshij), and included some classes of 
lea.sehold. 'J'hc borough fnmehise included 
.£10 householders. In Indand at the time of 
the Catholic Kinancipation Act, the qualifica- 
tion in counties was lai.scd from a 40s. to u 
£10 frecladd. In 18:12 it was extemled by 
the admission of certain leaseholds and £10 
copyholds, lly the lie form Act of 1SG7, 30 
and 31 Viet., c. 102, the fmnehiso stood 
thus— in counties, (1) the old lOs. freeholders 
in fee ; (2) the holders of a life estate from 
40.<. to .to, if of freehold tenure and with 
occupation ; (3) of any life estate above £o ; 
(4) of the rriiiuind<T of a lease of sixty years 
of thevaluoof £o; (5) occupiei sof land, A'C., for 
twelve months, rated at not loss than £12; (G) 
occupiers whose rent is asscs.sed at £.>0. In 
cities and boroughs it was extended to (1) all 
R'siilont householders or nted occupants 
of dwelling-houses, after pavincnt of one 
year’s mtes; (2) all nited' occupants of 
premises other than liouso.s, of the value of 
.£10; (3) all who have for twelve months 
been in the sepanite occupation of the Siimo 
lodgings, which are, if unfurnished, of tlio 
yearly value of £10. I'lio hjdgor francliiso 
has, by 41 and 42 Viet., c. 2G, been declared 
to include an office, stmlio, shop, A'c. A 
thiingo of apartments in the same house is 
not held to he a change of lodgings. In 
Scotland, by 31 and 32 Viet., c. 48, the fnin- 
chise is gnintcd, in counlic.?, to a £5 ownership 
and a £14 occuiKition. A household and a 
lodger franchise were also fixed in boroughs. 
In Ireland, by 13 and 14 Viet., c. G9, an 
estate in fee or for life of the annual value of 
.£o, or an occupation of the value of £12, con- 
ferred a vole for a county, and a rated occu- 
2 >atioa of £8 for a borough election. I3v the 
Irish Jteform Act, 1868, a hou.sehold occupa- 
lion ralcxl at £4 and a lodger franchise of £10 
were created in boroughs. In 1884, Mr. 
(iladstone introduced n Reform Bill apply, 
ing to the whole of tho United Kingdom, 
and assimilating the fianehise in counties 
witli that in lioroughs. Hy this meiusure, 
which was followed in 1885 by a Redistri- 
bution Act, the fianchiso was granted to 
(1; all resident male householders or rated 


occuiKints of dwelling-houses; (2) lodgers; 
(3) certain persons not occupying separata 
tenements or apartments, but living in houses 
occupied by others, who were to vote under 
what was called the “ service franchise.” 
Disijualification under all tho roform bills 
attaches to females, aliens, infants, &c., to 
all peers except such Irish peers as have been 
elected to a seat, to certain revenue officers, 
to those in roceipt of parochial relief, and to 
some few others. [The disabilities of tho 
jioliee were removed m 1887.] Irish Catholics 
were admitted to the franchise in 1793, on 
taking the oaths of allegiance and abjuration. 
In 1829, Mr. Reel, among other measures of 
Catholic Etnancijiation, wirried u new form 
of oath, by which Catholics were enabled 
to vote without doing violence to their 
convictions. And, linilly, by 5 and 6 
Will. IV., c. 36, all electoral oaths aro 
done away. Ever)- one claiming to exercise a 
right to vote for a inombcr of rurliauiont 
must SCO that his name is reyistereU in a list 
dr.iwii up by the overseers of tho parish in 
which his i)ualificatton lies. These lists are 
afterwards revised in open court by revising 
barristers, who decide on objections and claims. 
An appeal lies to the Common Picas from the 
decision of these officers. 

Bersons Elected . — During the fourteenth cen- 
tury, the terms of the writs which specified 
the condition of men who were to bo elected 
were constantly varied. Efforts were iiuido 
to procure the election of “belted knights,” 
or at least of sciuires of good position, as 
county iiiembcrs, and of men of the higher 
class of bui'gesses for borough members ; and 
to exclude sheriffs, lawyers, and “ maintaiuers 
of quarrels.” It was important that tho re- 
presentatives of tho Commons should bo of a 
rank which would make them independent of 
crown influence or of private advanbigo. 
Kotwithstanding these efforts, it was often 
found impossible to secure men of the position 
rciiuired by the writs. The exclusion of tho 
clergy in 1371 was tho result of special cir- 
cumstances. I^awj’ers were soveial times ox- 
chuled 1102) because it was thought they 
took advantijgo of tlieii* position as membere 
to forward tho interests of their clients. 
Hy 1 lien. V., c. 1, rcsidonco was declared a 
necessary qualification. This statute was, 
however, coiistiintly disregarded, and is cx- 
jiressly repealed by 11 Geo. HI., c. 68. A 
qualifiaition in real estate was adopted 9 
Anne, c. 6, and was fixed at £600 a year for 
county, and £300 for borough meinbei'S. lly 
1 and 2 Viet., c. 48, personalty might be 
reckoned in making up tho required sum, and 
now by 21 and 22 Vict., c. 26, all property 
(jualification is abolished. Disqualification 
attaches to females, aliens, infants, &c., to all 
peel's, except Irish non-representative peers, to 
clergy of tho Church of England (by 4 1 Geo. 
III., c. 63), to Roman Catholic clergj’ (by 10 
Geo. c. 7), to sheriffs and other returning 
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officers as regards their qwn sphere of office, to 
government contractors, banluupts, and those 
convicted of felony or of corrupt practices at 
elections under the Acts on that subject. 
Persons holding certain places of profit under 
the crown, which do not include those of 
the various ministers and officials at the head 
of the great departmenta of the State, were 
disquiilified by 6 Anne, c. 7. In most caees, 
pensions held during pleasure entail disquali* 
ticalion. The Catholic Relief Bill, 1829, ad* 
milted Roman Catholics to Parliament on 
taking a special oath provided for such cases. 
Jewe were shut out from the House by the 
terms of the Parliamentary oath until 1858, 
when the oath was so altered that they were 
able to take, it. [Oaths.] By the 29 and 30 
V ict , c. 19, religious disabilities were re- 
moved, the sole condition of admission to the 
House of a member not otherwise disqualified 
being that he take the oath prescribed by 
that statute. From this obligation Quakers 
and some other religious bodies have been 
exempted, and by an Act of 1888 the relief 
was extended to persons of no religious belief. 

Gaiter’s Rogers on Vie Laws of EU‘-Hons, cd. 
1880 ; Stiibtis, Const. Hist., ch. xv,, xx. ; May, 
C’oa*'. Ilia., ch. Vi., xiil.; May, Farliamfutary 
1‘raetice. 

Elfgar (.Slpoar), son of Leofric, was 
made Karl of East Anglia on the outlawry of 
Harold in 1051, but in the next year, Harold 
being restored, he lost his earldom. In 1053 
he once more received the earldom. In 1055 
lie was banished, when he allied himself with 
tl»e Welsh, but was compelled to submit 
by Harold, who restored him to his earldom. 
On the death of Leofric he was made Earl of 
Mercia. In 1058 ho was again outlawed, and 
again pardoned. He died probably in the 
year 1062, and was succeeded in his earldom 
by his son Edwin. His daughter Aldgyth 
married (I) Griffith, Prince of North Wales, 
and (2) Harold. 

Anglo-Saxon Chron. ; Freeman, Norman Con- 
guett. ii. 161, 

Elgin, Jaubs Bbi/cb, 8th Earl of ( 6 . 
1811, (/. 1863), entered Parliament as member 
for Southampton in the Conservative interest 
in 1841. In 1842 he resigned his seat in the 
Commons on Ireing appointed Governor- 
General of Jamaica. In 1846 he was sent to 
Canada and carried out the conciliatory policy 
of his falherdn-Iaw, Lord Durham. He was 
raised to the English peerage with the title 
of Baron Elgin. From Canada he went to 
China as special ambassador, and successfully 
negotiated the Peace of Tientsin after the 
capture of Canton and the rout of the 
Celestials. In 1859 he entered Lord Pal- 
merston’s cabinet with the office of Post- 
master-General. In consequence, however, 
of the refusal of the Chinese to receive his 
brother, Air. Bruoe, as envoy in accordance 
with the treaty, he was sent again to sustain 


English authority, and was once more com- 
pletely successful (1860). He was shortly 
afterwards appointed to succeed Lord Can- 
ning as Governor-General of India, where ho 
died. His son and successor in the title, 
Victor Alexander, Earl of Elgin, was 
Governor - General of India, 1894-99, and 
Secretary for the Colonies, 1905-8. 

Elgiva (.^LPoiFc) was the wife of King 
Edwy (q.v.). As she was within the pro- 
hibited degrees, Dunstan and Odo endeavoured 
to get Edwy to divorce her, and at length, in 
958, this was done. 

Eliot, Siu John (5. 1592, d. 1632), a mem- 
ber of an old Cornwall family, was educated 
at Exeter College, Oxford, and studied law in 
London. In 1614 he entered Parliament as 
member for St. Germans, and at once rose 
into prominence as one of the foremost orators 
of the time. In 1023 Eliot came forward ns 
one of the prominent champions of constitu- 
tional rights. In the Parli iment of 1625 he 
was strongly in favour of putting into execu- 
tion the laws against the Roman Catholic 
recusants. In the second Parliament of 
Charles I. (1626) Eliot was the recognised 
leader of the constitutional party. He moved 
an inquiry into the mismanagement of the 
government, and was foremost in demand- 
ing that the conduct of Buckingham should 
be investigated. In consequence (May 11, 
1626), he was imprisoned in the Tower, but 
set at liberty after a few days. In 1627 
Eliot was one of those who, with Hampden 
and Wentworth, refused to contribute towards 
the forced loan levied by the crown, and was 
imprisoned in the Gatehouse. In the Parlia- 
ment of 1628 ho was again foremost in the 
attiick on royal misgovernment, and bore the 
chief share in drawing up the Remonstrance 
and Petition of Right. On the dissolution of 
the Parliament he was imprisoned in the 
Tower (March, 1629). He was kept in con- 
finement, and his health was broken by the 
harsh treatment he received, and on Nov. 27, 
1632, he died. During his imprisonment he 
wrote a treatise called J/otiatrAi/ of Man, 
which embodied his views on the theory of 
constitutional monarchy. Eliot was one of 
the ablest as well as the most estimable of the 
popular leaders of Charles I.’s reign. “Great 
as his intellectual powers were,” says Mr. 
Gardiner, “it was not by mere force of 
intellect that ho won his way to distinction. 
It was the moral nature of the man, his utter 
self-forgetfulness, which made him what ho 
was.” 

J. Forster, SirJ. Eliot ; S. R. Gardiner, Ilia, 
of Eng., HJ03-42, v. 186, ic. [S. J. L.] 

Elizabeth, Qvken (5. Sept, 7. 1533, 
t. Nov. 17, 1558, d. March 24, 1603), the 
daughter of Henry VIII. by his second 
wife Anne Boleyn, was bom at Greenwich. 
On the death of her mother, she was 



STjnl lo lh(' <vi8tie of llunsdon, whcro she 
^nd licr half-sister Mary were brought up 
by liJidy Jfurgaret Bryan. Afterwanls she 
shared the studie.s of her half-brother KJward, 
who beaime greatly attached to her. On 
tlu! accession of Edward ^ 1-, she was 
^■ommitted to the care of Catherine, the 
(iueen Dowager, who soon miirrieil Thomas 
Seymour, the brother of the I’rotcitor, 
.Soinerset. Thomas Seymour showed that lie 
nourished ambitious sehemos, .and he was 
^^usIIected of using the opportunities which 
his marriage gave him of trying to win the 
.affections of Eiiz/ibeth. Catherine died in 
J and Thomas Seymour's conduct towards 
Elizabeth was one of the charges brought 
:ig:iinst him, and was the subject of a rigorous 
iu()uiry, in w hich the young girl conducted her- 
self witli great dexterity. Scynvour was be- 
headed, and Elizabeth was closely watched at 
ilatlield. Here she pursiual her studies under 
the direction of William Grindal and Roger 
Asrham, and acquired a reputation for learn- 
ing. In the plot of yorthumberlund to 
secure the throne for the Lady Jane Grey, 
Eliz;»betli took no part, and on Mary’s acces- 
sion, was trejited, by her with consideration. 
The Imperial ambassadors doubted about 
Elizabeth, and ilary worked hard for her 
conversion to Romanism. Elizabeth judged 
jt wise to give way, and on Sept. 9, 1553, 
attended the mass. As Mary’s marriage 
project with Philip of Spain advanced, her 
.suspicions of Elizabeth increased, and in De- 
cember Elizabeth left the court, and retired to 
Ashritlgo, in Ihiekinghamshire. Mary wished 
to marry Eliz-abeth to Edward Courtenay, 
but Coiirtonay refused. Wyatt’s rebellion 
brought Elizabeth and Courtenay into sus- 
picion. Elizabeth wa.s arrested in Feb., 1554, 
and was tlirown into the Tower. Every 
<‘fi'ort was made to obtain evidence against 
lier, but without success. In May she was 
relea-sed, but was committed to the care of 
Sir Henry Bcdingfield, and was {sent to Wood- 
stock. Philip of Spain, on his arrival in 
England, showed more consideration towards 
Elizabeth. He wished to marry her in such 
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a way as to promote his own political plans. 
First, a marriage with the Duke of Savoy was 
I)roposed. and in April, 1555, Elizabeth was 
summoned to Hampton Court, whence, at the 
end of the year, sho went to Hatheld. It 
needed all her cleverness to escape the mar- 
riage with the Duke of Savoy, which would 
have sent her away from England. MTicn 
this was abandoned, there came a proposal for 
Eric of Sweden, son of Gustavus Wasa, which 
was also refused. Elizabeth in her early 
days found herself surrounded by snares. 
■Slio learned to trust no one. to act circum- 
■spectly, to assume an ambiguous attitude 
which did not commit her to anything defi- 
nite, and to he prepared for any emergency. 
Tilary on her death-bed, Nov. G* 1558, nomi- 
nated Elizabeth as her successor, in the hope 


that she would maintain the Roman Catholic 
religion. Philip of *f>pain trusted ’that he 
would find in Elizabeth a complaisant ally. 
When Elizabeth succeeded to the crown, on 
Nov. 17, 1558, she had already gained a 
large experience of the world and the diffi- 
culties which beset her. She never forgot 
that her position must be maintained by 
herself alone, and that her interests were not 
those of any particular party or system. She 
never laid aside her skill in balancing her- 
self between opposing parties and husband- 
ing her resources so as to profit by their 
mistiikes. 

At the accession of Elizabeth England wtis 
without money and without resources, and 
was engaged on the side of Spain in war with 
France. l*hilip II. washed to maintain the 
English alliance, and offered his hand to 
Elizabeth. But the marriage wdth Philip 
needed a dispensation from the Pope ; and 
Paul IV. was under the influence of France. 
He was ready to impugn the legitimacy 
of Elizabeth. MTiatover doubts she might 
have had about her policy on her acces- 
sion, sho soon sjiw that the defence of Pro- 
tesbintism at home and peace with France 
abroad were ncccssarj’ for her own security. 

1 Icr first measures were directed to a religious 
settlement. In this matter she reverted to her 
father’s plan : freedom of the English Church 
from the supremacy of the Pope, and from 
beliefs and practices which were unknown to 
the primitive Church, but a retention of its 
Catholic foundation. This plan suited neither 
the Calvinists nor the adherents of the old 
faith. But Elizabeth appointed a committee 
of divines to revise the Prayer Book of 
Edward VI., and Parliament in 1559 re- 
established the royal supremacy, approved 
the ro^ased Prayer Book, and enforced its use 
by the Act of Uniformity. Many of the 
bishops refused obedience, and were deprived 
of their sees. The now Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, Matthew Parker, was tho chief helper 
of the queen in carrying out her ecclesiastical 
policy, and a body of commissioners, who 
afterwards grew into tho Court of High 
Commission, were appointed to exercise the 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction of the crown. 

But the greatest danger that Elizabeth had 
to face was the fact that the next in order of 
succession to the English crown was Mary 
Queen of Scots. The party in England that 
was favourable to the old religion would have 
welcomed her against Elizabeth. Mary was 
supported by the influence of tho Guises in 
France, and it was possible that Philip of Spain 
might unite with them to put down heresy in 
England. Elizabeth was urged by Parliament 
to marr)*,and she looked round for somo foreign 
alliance. But sho clearly saw tho difficulties 
that beset her. If sho married a Protestant, 
she would destroy the hopes of the Catholics 
in a peaceful accession of Mary ; if she 
married a Catholic, her husband would either 
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be som3 insignificant person, or her marriage 
would (h-.iw her into political combinations 
which would s:icrifice the independence of 
lier position. iLmy husbands were proposed, 
but she refused them all. It was thought 
that her pei-soiial preference was for Robert 
Dudley, Earl of Leicester; but she abstained 
from a mamage which would be unpopular 
iiod politically useless. She used marriage 
j)rojeets as means of political temponsing, to 
a degree which was often ludicrous. She 
<;ncouiuged iii her court a fantastic devotion 
to her ))ei'son, and gloried in the title of the 
“ Virgin Queen.” The progress of the Refor- 
mation in Scotland gave Elizabeth a means of 
strengthening herself against Mary. In Jan. , 
1560. she entered into the Treaty of Berwick, by 
which she undt-rtook to aid the rebel loials in 
c*xj)elling the French, who, under the queen 
regent, Mary of Guise, gaiTisoned Edinburgh. 
JShe was rewarded by the withdrawal of the 
I’Vench, and the agreement tlmt Mary and 
l'i“incis II. should lay aside their pretensions 
to the English crown. In Dec., 1560, Francis 
II. died, JIary refused to sign the Treaty of 
Edinburgh, ;ind in Aug., 1561, landed in 
Scotland, the avowed agent of the policy of 
the Guises. For the next few years the 
Jxistory of England centres round the secret 
war which was waged with feminine astuteness 
between the two queens. Elizabeth wished 
Slary to resign her claim to the English 
succession, offered her an alliance, and agreed 
to recognise her as successor, ilar}* refused 
to give up her claim for a doubtful boon. 
6he hoped to win back Scotland to Catholicism, 
and looked about for a husband who would 
help her. ^\’hen, in 1505, she married 
Darnley, it was a great blow to Elizabeth, 
who aided 3Iumy and the rebel lords, but 
afterwards disavowed them. The birth of a 
son to Marj' still further strengthened her 
position ; but the murder of Dnrnley and the 
marriage with Bothwell destroyed Mar>'’8 i 
hold on Scotbnd, and relieved Elizabeth from 
some anxiety. Marj-’s flight to England in 
1508 placed Elizabeth in a difficult position. 
She could not make common cause with 
rebels against their queen, and thereby give 
a <langerous example ; she could not restore 
Jlar)- to the Scottish throne against the wish 
of her sub^’ects ; she could not leave Mary at 
large in England to be a centre for Catholic 
plots ; and she did not wish to send her to 
Franco, where she would be an instrument 
in the hands of the Catholic party. The 
“ Casket Letters ” (q.v.) were used to blacken 
3Iar)'’8 character ; she was refused an inter- 
view, and was kept in confinement in England. 

It was not a magnanimous policy, but it was 
characteristic of Elizabeth’s caution. Still, 
3Iary as a prisoner was powerful for mischief! 
'^ero was a plan to marry her to the Duke of 
Norfolk, and there was a dangerous rising in 
the north in favour of the old religion. The 
Earls of Northumberland and Westmoreland 
nisT.-l? 


advanced to Durham, and or-k-red tb.' mass to 
be celobnitcJ in the catludral. But tliu (.atbo. 
lies as a body did not li.M'; ihe rebellion w.is 
put down with severity by the Earl of .Suj-sex, 
and England at the end of 156U was again 
peaceful. 

In 1570 Pope Pius V. jirocceded to llio 
excommunication of Elizibetli, and religious 
strife was consequently aroused in England. 
Paiiiainent in 1.571 retaliated by repres.sivu 
measures against the Catholics. It was 
declired high treason to call the queen a 
heretic or to name her successor. The 
Estiiblished Church was more vigorously set 
up as a shmdard of orthodoxy, and Catliolii s 
and Purihins were alike required to conform. 
The scheme for the libemtion of 3I;iry and 
her marriage with the Duke of Norfolk 
was revived by foreign aid.* A Florentine, 
Ridolfi, negotiated between the English con- 
spiratoi-s and the Pope and Philip 11. Suj)- 
plie.s were to bofuinished from abrojid, and 
the Duke of Alva, from the Netherland.s, was 
to help with 10,000 men. The plot, however, 
was discovered by the vigilance of Burleigh, 
who had succeeded in organising the intc-1- 
ligence department of the government into 
great effifiency. The Spanish amiiassador 
was dismissed from England ; the Duke of 
Norfolk was imprisoned, and afterwards be- 
headed on June 2, 1572. Philip II. was pre- 
vented by the affuiw of the Nctherlinds and 
the doubtful condition of France from taking 
any steps against England for the time, and 
from 1572 to 1576 England was left in peace. 

In 1576, Philip II.’s half-brother, Don 
John of Austria, was sent ns governor to the 
Netherlands. He was ambitious of invadicg 
Englind and marrying Mary of Scotland. 
Ho failed, however, to pacify the Nether- 
landers, and his failure led to his untimely 
death through disappointment. To obtain 
foreign help, the Nk-therlands welcomed as 
their prince the brother of the French king, 
the Duke of Anjou. Negotiations were long 
continued for the marriage of the Duke 
of Anjou to Elizabeth, which would 
hare marked an alliance of England and 
! France against Sj^in. If Elizabeth could 
have been certain of securing this end, she 
would have consented to the marriage. As it 
was, she affected great coyness as a moans of 
gaining time. Her doubts were justified. 
The Duke of Anjou failed in the Netherlands, 

^ bemuse he tried to override the constitution. 
Elizabeth saw tlmt there was no hope of a 
firm alliance ^ith France. In England she 
was exposed to tho incessant plots of tho 
Catholic party, who tried to raise Ireland 
against her. In 1579 James Fitzmaurice, 
brother of the Earl o| Desmond, landed with 
Spanish troops, and took possession of the 
Fort of Smerwick, near Kerry. It was in- 
stantly besieged by tho deputy, Lord Grey de 
AVilton, and was driven to surrender, whereon 
the Spaniards were massacred by a body of 
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troops iinder the command of Sir Walter 
Itiileigh. Hatred of Spain had become a 
])rincij)le in the minds of Englishmen, and 
their attempt on Iri-land was n\ercilcssly put 
down. More active than soldiers were the 
Jesuit missionaries, who. in lo80, w’cre sent to 
England to revive the spirits of the Catholics. 
With unflinching boldness and great dexterity 
they travelled about England, and organised 
the Catholic party. Chief of these Jesuits 
was Cainpian, who was taken prisoner and 
put to death for conspiring against the (jueen. 
The Catholics were severely persecuted, and 
the I’rotestant spirit of England was (juickened 
by perpetual suspicion. A plot to assiissinate 
Eliz^ibeth. of which Francis Throgmorton 
was the chief agent, was discovered in 1584, 
and again the SiKinish ambassador was or- 
dered to quit England. Tho sentiment of 
loyalty to tho person of Eliziibeth grew 
.strong among tlio people, and a voluntary 
association was formed for her defence. Its 
members undertook to prosecute to death all 
who should attempt tho queen’s life, or in 
whose behalf such attempts should be made. 
This was a threat against Mary, whoso death 
was thus sure to follow immediately on the 
assassination of Elizabeth. 

Meanwhile, the hostility between England 
and Sj)ain was becoming more and more ap- 
parent. Fnince, under tho pressure of the 
religious wars, had admitted Spanish intlucnce, 
and had withdrawn all appearance of help 
from the Netherlands. Eiiziihoth found it 
wise to send help to the Netherlands, but she 
sent as little as she could. She never believed 
that they would make good their stand against 
tho Spanish power, hut with a niggardly haml 
she helped them to prolong their struggle. In 
the end of 1585 the Earl of Leicester was sent 
to Holland wdth English troops. Leicester 
did little more than be.sicgo Zutphen, and 
ElizJiboth negotiated with Spain, and was 
ready to betray the Netherlands if thereby 
she could have secured peace. Philip IL, 
however, was iiritated agjiinst England, both 
on account of the help sent to tho Nethcr- 
land.s, and still more on account of the datnage 
done to Spanish trade in tho West Indies by 
the piratical raids of Sir Francis Drake. A 
Spanish invasion of England was imminent, 
and plots against Elizabeth’s life were reso- 
lutely carried on. At the end of 1586, a 
plot, contrived by Antony Babington, was 
discovered by tho Secretary, Sir P'rancis Wal- 
singham. He allowed it to proceed till ho 
had obtained e^'idc•nco which implicated Mary 
of Scotland. Then Babington was executed, 
and a commission was appointed to tn,* Man*, 
w’ho was found guilty. For a long time 
Eliziihoth hesitated to put Mar}* to death. At 
last she signed the warrant, hut gave no 
orders that it should he carried into effect, 
^lary was beheaded in Februan.*, 1587, and 
Elizabeth professed that it was done ■\rithout 
fcoT knowledge. She tried with characteristic 


iluplicity to free herself of personal responsi- 
bility, but England rejoiced that it was rid 
of one who was such a fertile source of danger 
and disturbance. 

Mary's death brought the Spanish invasion 
nearer. So long as Mary lived, Philip IL 
was bound to fight in her name : on her death 
he put forward his own claim to the English 
crown. A raid of Drake on Cadiz, in April, 
1587, stirred Philip II. to greater indigfnation. 
In May, 1588, a large fleet, known as “the 
Invincible Armada,” set sjiil for England. Its 
huge ships were ill-suited to the task. The 
preparations fora junction with ships from the 
Netherlands failed. The Armada was thrown 
into disorder by the smaller and swifter craft 
of the English. A storm completed its dis- 
comfiture, and EngLind was saved from a 
landing on its shores. During the days of 
peril Elizabeth showed great courage, and 
addressed in stirring woids the volunteers who 
gjitherod at Tilbury. She was personally 
brave, and knew how to deal with her people. 
The defeat of the Armada gave an impulse 
to English seamanship, which had been grow- 
ing rapidly during Elizabeth’s reign. Then 
for the first time the English showed thoso 
qualities which have secured for them tho 
mastery of the sea. An aggressive war against 
Spain was rapidly planned, and the Portu- 
guese wore urged to revolt from Philip 11. 
In 1589 an expedition was undertaken against 
Lisbon, which failed in its main object, but 
convinced the English that SjKiin was not 
such a foimidable foe as they had thought. 
From this time English privateers cruised tho 
Spanish main and crippled the Spanish trade. 
Sir "Walter Baleigh was energetic in urging 
schemes of colonisation in opposition to Spain. 
In 1584 ho colonised Virginia, which ho 
called after the Virgin Queen. In 1592 ho 
penetrated to the Isthmus of Darien, and in 
1595 to Guiana. Though little was done at 
the time, tho way was pi-cpared for future 
efforts. 

Spain was beaten back both in Franco and 
in the Netherlands, and Elizabeth, in her old 
age, was inclined to peace. But the martial 
ardour of England was aroused, and the Earl 
of Essex was eager to distinguish himself. 
In 1 596 an expedition was made against Cadiz, 
which was sacked by Essex. Next year he and 
Raleigh set out on what was known as “ Tho 
Island Voyage,” which was a failure, owing 
to quarrels between the two commanders. 
Elizabeth and Burleigh were more and moi*© 
desirous for peace. But troubles broke out in 
Ireland, where Hugh O’Neil, Earl of Tj-rone, 
gathered together the tribes of "Ulster, and 
surprised the Fort of Blackwater. In 
Ireland, Elizabeth found occupation for tho 
energy of Essex, whose ambition was bound- 
less and whose popularity was great. But 
Essex, contrary to his orders, entered into 
negotiations with T}*rone, and concluded 
peace. Vlien he returned to England in 
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1599, he was called to account for his conduct. 
He had many enemies, and was disgraced, 
being conhned as a prisoner in his own house. 
At last, trusting to his popukrity, he made a 
desperate rising, in the hopes of getting the 
queen into his hands. The people refused to 
follow him. He was taken prisoner, found 
guilty of high treason, and behestded in 
February, 1601. Elizabeth sorely felt the 
necessity of putting Essex to death, and never 
quite recovered from her grief. As she grew 
old she missed the homage of her people. The 
expenses of the Irish war forced her to apply 
to Parliament for money, and Parliament 
atkeked the royal grants of monopolies. 
Elizabeth gave way with good grace, and her 
h»st years saw the defeat of Tyrone’s forces 
by Lord Jlountjoy. in 1602. Eliziibeth had a 
growing feeling of want of sjTnpathy between 
herself and the new generation which she had 
fostered. Her last days were unhappy, and 
she died in March 23, 1603, after indicating 
the King of Scotland as her successor. 

Elizabeth lived in perilous times, and the 
fortunes of England were curiously inter* 
woven with her personal security. She found 
England discouraged, disunited, and poor; 
she left it with a strong national spirit, pros- 
perous, and resolute. Her policy was shifty, 
but her means were scanty. 8he knew how 
to choose wise ad\'iser8, but she never en- 
tirely trusted them. She knew how to 

e iy upon human weakness, and she was 
tter sen-ed at smaller cost than any other 
BOvereiCT. England, in her reign, made 
great advances in every way, and then first 
assumed the chief characteristics which still 
distinguish it. Though many of Elizabeth’s 
doings were unworthy, she never forgot tho 
interests of her people, and she never lost 
their affection. It is her greatest praise that 
her objects were those of her people, and that 
England prospered under her rule. 

Cimdcn, HW. o/ Naunton, Frag. 

ii^ta Sir John ^rriupton. Kuqw 

Calendar of Slatt Parers; Strrpe, 
Bi$t. of Eng. ; Halkm, 
^nrt. Hut. ; Green, Hitt, of thoEngluh People j 
Wiesener, U Jeunette d'Eliiabeth d’Atvjleterre. 

SA' 

ZiHza1)eth Woodville, Queen, wife of 

Edward IV. (5. circa 1431, rf. U92), was the 
daughter of Sir Richard Woodville (afterwards 
Earl Rivers) by Jacquetta of Luxemburg, 
widow of J ohn, Duke of Bedford. She married 
first, about 1452, Sir John Grey, son and heir 
of lyord Ferrers of Groby. Ho died in 1461 
leaving her with two sons, Thomas, after’ 
wards Marquis of Dorset, and Richard. The 
Woi^villes and the Greys were alike strong 
partisans of tho Lancastrian cause, and on 
the accession of Edward IV. the widow of 
Sir John Grey was deprived of her inheritance, 
and obliged to remain at her father’s house at 
Grafton in Northamptonshire. Here she 
made the acquaintance of Edward IV., who 


privately married her in 1164. During the 
period of Lancastrian supremacy, on the tlight 
of Edward IV. and the restoiution of Henrv 
^ I., Elizabeth took refuge in sanctuarv, 
and hero her son Edward was born. On tho 
death of her husband she had once more to 
take sanctuary. In 1484, she was induced to 
leave her retreat, and went, with her re* 
maining children, to Richard. There can 
be little doubt that she connived at Richard's 
^heme for marrying her eldest daughter 
Elizabeth ; but this plan Richard was obliged 
to give up, and after the battle of Bosworth 
Elizabeth gladly wedded her daughter to the 
victor Henry. 

Elizabeth of York, Queen, wife of 
Henry VII. (5.1465, rf. 1.503), was the daughter 
of Edward IV. and Elizabeth Woodville. 
After being almost betrothed to Richard HI. 
she was married to Henry VJl. 

EUa (.^Elle) {d. 517.') was the founder 
of the kingdom of Susso.v. He is said to 
have come (in 477) with his thi-ee sons, 
C} men, Wlencing, and Cissa, to Cymenesora, 
which is identified by Liippenberg with 
Keynor in Selsea. He fought a great battle 
with the Britons, the issue of which w.-is 
doubtful. Having obtained reinforcements 
he captured the great fortress of Anderida 
(q.v.) in 491, and destroyed the British 
power m Sussex. Ella is said to have reigned 
forty yoary, and to bate been succeeded by 
his son CUsa. [BuErwALDA.J 

Anglo-Saxon 

Ellandmie, The Battle op (823), was 
fought between the Mercians, under Beorn- 
wulf, and the West Saxons, under Egbert 
and resulted in a total rout of the former’ 
It has been identified with Allington, near 
Amesbury, in Wiltshire. 

EUenborongh, Euward Law, Earl op 

He wjis the son of Lord 
Chief Justice Ellenborough, and entered Par- 
hament in 1814 ; hut removed to tho Upper 
House on succeeding his father as Baron 
Ellenborough in 1818. In 1841 he accepted 
the Goyemor-Generalship of India. Under 
his adminstration in that country was accom- 
plished the expedition into Afghanistan, 
under Generals Pollock and Nott, which 
resulted in the recapture of Ghuzi and 
Cahul. The conquest of Scinde by Sir 
Charles Napier, in 1843, was also undertaken 
by Lord Ellenborough’s government, hut his 
^lioy did not meet with the approval of the 
Court of Directors, and in 1844 ho was 
recalled by that body. The Duke of WelUng- 
ton, however, defended Lord Ellenborough’s 
policy in Parliament, and on his return home 
he was created an earl. 

Elmet was tho name of a little British 
kingdom situated between Leeds and York, 
which retained its independence till it was 
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cotiquorcd by E'lwin, and aimex«jd to Nor- 
thunibria about ii'lo. 

Elmham, Thomas of (</. rirca 1426), was 
u monk of Aulr^^^tin.•’s. Canterbury, and 
nfterwards I’rior of L. yt-n, in Nottmu'ham- 
shire. He wrote a Life of Hrnnj ] and a 
MiiSjr>i of (he yiiinttster’j of St. ^tuffustou s 
from .396 to 1191. r.oth those works have 
boon i>rinted in the Kolls Series. 

Elphinstone, Mointstiakt (A. 1779, 

<1. 18.)9), was sent to India as a \ynter in 1.9.). 

In 1801 he was appointed assistant to the 
Resident at I’oonah. He was jirosent at 
Assye. .\fter the w.w h.' became Briti.sh 
Rc-siilent at Naapore. In 1807 lie was sent on 
a mission to Cabiil. In I.SIO, on his return, 
ho was appointed Resilient at I’oonah. Ho 
fought the battle of Kirkoe in 1817, when 
Rajeo Rao attacked the British Residency. 

In 1818 he was ajipointcd Commissioner of 
the i’oonah territorv : and he became Gover- 
nor of Bombay in 1S19. In 1827 ho returned 
to Englanti. ’ In l.s:i4 ho was offered the 
(jovcrnor-Genoralship. but refused. The rest 
of his life was uneventful, and he died peace- 
fully in his eightieth ye.ir. 

Kaye, /lulmii Ojliccrs: Elphinstouc’s .Vcinoirs 

(ISK4). 

. Ely.; I'liE Isi.E or, was originally an oasis 
in the midst of the marshes of Cainliridgeshiro 
and the fen land. It owes its chief fame to 
the groat abbey which was founded there by 
St. Etheldreda in G73. In 970 it was re- 
founded by Ethehvi.id, Bishop of Winchester, 
and settled witli Benedictines, having been, 
a hundred years previously, destroyed by 
the Danes. It was hero that Hcreward 
formed liis Court of Refuge, which in 1071 
was tiiken by William the Conqueror. In 
1108 Ely was made the scat of a bishopric by 
Henry I. After the battle of Evesham nn.l 
the surrender of Kenilworth, some of the 
barons escaped to Ely, but their stronghold 
■was taken by Prince fcdward in 1267. 

Emancipation. Catholic. [Catholic 

EmANCII’ATIO.V.] 

Emancipation, Nbouo. [SlaveTuade.] 

Emi^ation. in its restricted sense, is used 
for the departuroof persons from a country with 
a highly organised society and thick popula- 
tion to settle in one with abundance of un- 
cultivated soil. The word is opposed, never- 
theless, to colonisation, which implies rather 
the first settlement in a new land, whereas 
emigration signifies that the country of which 
it is the object has already made some advance 
in civilisation. Hence emigration in its 
proper sense cannot bo said to have system- 
atically begun in England previous to 1815, 
on the termination of the great war with 
the French Empire. In that year the num- 
ber of cmigi'ants was only 2>081; in the 


following veir it had increased to 12,510, and 
it was 84,987 in 1819. The average annual 
number of those who emigrated in the ten 
years fi-om 1825 to 1834 was 50,304; from 
183.) to 1844 it was 75,923, thus showing a 
steady rise, though there was a drop during 
the first half of the latter decade. During 
the five years ending 1853 the average rosj 
as high as 323,002, an exceptional rate, pro- 
bablv due to such extraordinary causes as the 
Irish famine, the gold discoveries in Australia 
and California, and the development of the 
resources of Aiiu-rica Ihiough the adoption of 
irec tiade in Encland. The average sank to 
n<-arly a half during the Crimean War, and in 
1860, when the struggle between the Northern 
and Soutkem Whites was raging, the total 
was only 91,770. In 1870 it was 256,940 ; in 
1880, 332,294, the increase being chiefly Irish 
emigrants. In 1893 the number was 307.63:->, 
which depression in the colonies and AmericJi 
reduced by one-half in 1896; in 1908 there 
were 386,411 emigrants (these figures include 
foreigners in transit rifl British porks). Iho 
countries to which our emigralii>n is chiefly 

directed are British North America, the United 
States, Australia, atid South Africa. Ihe first 
of these was in favour until 1835, after which 
the outbreak of the Canadian rebellion, the 
preference of the enormously increasing 
number of Irish emigrants for American in- 
stitutions, together with other and more 
general causes, turned the scale ; nor is it 
probable that even the recent legislative re- 
strictions on immigration into the States will 
soon equalise numbers which in 19')8 were 
vespectiN'clv 108,321 and 95,428. It should 
be observe’d that the Scotch emigrate less 
readily than the other inhabitants of the 
British Isles; the numbers in 1908 were 
172,982 English, 38,352 Irish, and 42,273 
Scotch. The fact that emigration was pion- 
eered by the movements of whole communities 
driven forth by religious persecution, and 
bound for unknown and uncivilised lands, is 
the main cause of the tendency of earlier omi- 
gnition to base itself on organised schemes. 
Thus Wakefield’s scheme of combined emigra- 
tion had its prototypes in the Pilgrim Fathers, 
and afterwards in the ill-fated Darien expedi- 
i lion. Now, however, such precautions are 
generally unnecessary, except when dealing 
with a pauperised and helpless class like the 
Western Irish. All that need be done is to 
provide for the safe and cheap transit and 
reception of individuals. This first respon- 
sibility was placed in 1831 in the hands of 
the £miffration Commission, part of whoso 
duties was to distribute useful information, 
which is no w done by the Emigrants’ Informa- 
tion OlHce. It was regulated by law in various 
Passengei's Acts providing for the comfort 
and protection of emigrants, the first of which 
was passed in 1835, and those now in force in 
1855 and 1863. The welfare of settlers is 
watched over in the colonies and the United 
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States by government immigrttion agents, who 
supply all information free of cost. State 
emignition has been frequently adopted as a 
relief for pauperism, notably by the Poor Late 
Amendment Act of 1834. and the Irish Laud 
Act of 1880. On the oiher side, the colonies 
have offered advantages in order to secure 
manual labour. The graver (Lingers of the 
introduction into our colonies of inferior rac- 8, 
such as the Chinese into Australia and British 
Columbia, have been met by legislation. 

WakefloM, Ar( of Colonivition ; Sir G. C. Lewi<^ 
Oovcrnnitnt of DfpenflencUs ; Goldwin Sniitli, The 
Empire ; Kiugbtp PtfUtiatl Cyclop^vilm, Sound 
ftnd general infoimation can be obtained 
from the SUUt>vuin's Yeur Boot*, the (*o/onia/ 

JA^t, the Imj^erial InstituU Ytur lSooi\ and the 
liandboaks and Cireiilars publi^ihed by the 
EmigranU' Infonnatiuu Oltice. 

Emmett, Kohekt (b. 1778, d. 1803), an 
Irishman, whose unhappy fate inspired some 
of the finest of the “Irish Melodies” of 
Thomas Moore. Emmett was in sympathy 
with the objects of the Society of United 
Irishmen, and for complicity with the 
Kebellion of 1798 was expelled from Dublin 
University. He then withdrew to the Conti- 
nent, but returned in 1802, and in 1803, at 
the head of an undisciplined mob, attempted 
to seize the Arsenal and Dublin Castle. He was 
captured, condemned for treason, and executed. 

Empire, Relations with the. Cut off 
from the Homan Empire by the English Con- 
quest, Britain began again to have dealings 
with the “ world state,” when Christianity and 
political consolidation had renewed cirilisa. 
tion and intercourse with the world. The 
Mercian overlords of the eighth century cor- 
responded on equal terms with the great 
house tlnit was soon to restore the glory of 
the Cuisars, Charles the Great’s jealousy of 
Offa led to his support of the exile 1 Egbert 
of Wessex, whose accession to the West 
Saxon throne must have strengthened the 
relations of the two powers, and who may 
have found in the Carlovingian Empire a 
model for imitation. The presence of learned 
men like Alcuin in Charles’s court had a 
similar tendency. The correspondence of 
Ethelwulf with Louis the Pious, whose grand- 
daughter he afterwards married, kept up the 
connection. Athelstan's sister’s marriage to 
Charles the Simple, and his support of Louis 
“ UJtramarinus,” continued the dealings with 
the Carlovingian house, even when empire 
nad almost stepped from it. English dealings 
with the Saxon EmjMJrors were still more 
intimate. Henry the Fowler married his son 
Uito to Athelstan’s sister, and Giesebraebt 
points out the similarity of Henry’s power in 
Germany and that of the West Saxon over- 
lords in England, and c\’en suggests conscious 
imitation. With the ai^uisition of tlie Im- 
perial dignity, Otto aspired to a far h gher 
p^jwer thau his father. But if Henrj’ copied 
Athelstan, the second coronation of Edgar at 


Bath as “ Emperor of Britain” f-uggestN lliat 
that monarch aspired to rival Utlu's, crowning 
by John XII. The assumjjtion of IinpcTiai 
titles by the great early English kings shows 
that they aimed at least at absolute eijuality 
in dignity with the Empe-rojs. It is remark- 
able that under such circumstinceH good 
relations were maintained. The innumerable 
coincidences of law and u&age between Eng- 
land and the Emi)ire, though in the main 
instances of parallel development r:ither thau 
of influence, may in some cases illustrate the 
effects of this constant intercourae. The 
Norman Conquest allied England with th** 
Papacy, but the continuity of the national 
tradition soon tended to re-unite English 
king and Roman Emperor in a common hos- 
tility to the Ilildcbrandine Pajiacy. William 
I. and Henrj’ I.’s contest with Anselm is the 
English reflection of the Investiture Contest. 
But the superior prudence of the English 
monarch-s avoided that direct breach with the 
Church which was, perhaps, inevitable in 
Germany. Even marriage alliances, such as 
that between Matilda an(l Henry V., did not 
result in joining England with the Empire in 
its extreme measures, but rather led to the 
Concordat of Worms, which the agreement 
between Henrj' and Anselm had anticipated. 
With Henry II. begins another period of 
still closer relations. Henceforth the Imperial 
alliance becomes one of the permanent tradi- 
tions of our medimval foreign policy. Henry 
married his daughter to Henry the Lion, and 
instituted close friendship with the Guelfic 
house without impairing his friendly relations 
with the rival llohenstaufen on the Imperial 
throne. In fact, Fred(*rick Barbarossa's con- 
test with Alexander HI. necessiirily produced 
close relations with Henry, engaged in his 
struggle with Becket. Only the prudence of 
his advisers prevented Henry being bound by 
his ambassadors to support Barbarossa’s schis- 
matic Pope. The Third Crusade was entered 
into by Frederick as by Richard I., although 
the English monarch had given a home to his 
nephew Otto after the fall of Henry the Lion 
had driven him from Germany. Hence the 
jealousy of the Emperor Henry VI., Richard’s 
captivuty on his return, and humiliating sur- 
render of the Imperial crown of Britain to the 
German Emperor. Henceforth, hostility to 
the Hohenstaufen Emperors became the gioat 
principle of Richard’s and John’s foreign 
policy. But the battle of Bouvines put an 
end to the hopes of the Guelfic line, and 
the house opposed to England became undis- 
puted Emperors. Gradually the strong bonds 
of connection were renewed, and the sister of 
Henry III. became the bride of Frederick II. 
All England watched with keen interest that 
Emi)eror’8 struggle with the Papacy, though 
Henry himself was too much bound by bis 
papal connection and personal religious 
scruples to give him any help. But so long 
as has nephew remained alive as Frederick's 
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heir, Henry refused to join in the papal 
crusjide against the Hohenstaufen. His 
acceptance of the Sicilian throne for Edmund 
of Lancaster was only when his sister’s sou 
was doiid. I5ut the great connection hctween 
England and the Empire in this reign is the 
election of Richard of Cornwall, Henry’s 
brother, as King of the Romans. Though 
never master of Germany, Richard was yet 
the most powerful of the claimants during 
the (ireat Interregnum. His influence led 
directly to the close commercial dealings 
between England and tlie Hansa. He ob- 
tained for hi.s brother great privileges for the 
Steelyard, and imported Harz minei'S to work 
the tin mines of his Coniish eaiddom. But 
with the fall of the Huhenstaufen the glory 
of the Empire had departed; though in its 
weakness, as in its strength, it adhered to its 
English connection. Rudolf of Hapsburg 
had a scheme for renewing the middle king- 
dom in conjunction with Edward I. Adolf of 
Nass}»\i served as a hireling in the army of 
that same monarch : Louis of Bavaria M-as 
closely alliinl with Edward III. They married 
sisteirs, and had in the French king and the 
Avignorr INrpes common objects of hostility. 
At Coblenz, in 133S, Louis made Edward 
Imperial Vicar. But the ijuarrel for tho 
Hainault succession broke up a friendship 
which Louis’ weakness nrade unprofitable to 
England. Even then he found in the Eng- 
lishman, 'William of Ockham, a warm defender 
of his theoretical claims. The Luxemburg 
house now acipiircd the Empire, and their 
alliance with Fnince brought a new coolness 
between England and the Ernpii'C, that was 
irot fully ended till Richard II. married 
Wenzel’s sister, Anrre of Bohemia. [Bohkmia, 
Relations with.] Tho friendship of Sigis- 
inund and Henry V., their common religious 
and European policy, was a fitting crown 
to tho mediaeval dealings of England and 
tho Empire ; for after Sigismund’s last 
assertion of the international j>ower of tho 
Empire at Constance, that splendid theory 
ceased to have any practical working. Eng- 
land continued the friend of the nominal 
Emperors, but it is with the rulers of here- 
dihiry dominions, not with the nominal Em- 
perors, that these dealings really occurred. 
[Bukoundy, Relations with.] Charles V., 
who for a time asiiirod to a renewal of tho Im- 
perial power, inherited not only the Imperial, 
but tho Burgundian and f^panish alliances of 
England, and was thus united to her by a 
triple bond. Even this was sundered by tho 
Reformation, though the old Imperial alliance 
may be regarded as renewed in the dealings of 
England with the German Protestants. With 
the rise of Louis XIV.’s ascendency, the 
Anglo-Imperial alliance is renewed, and con- 
tinued with few breaks till the end of the Em- 
pire in 1806 . [Al’stkia, Relations with.] 

Pauli, Englische Getchichte. briups out very 
dearly the general dealiuga of Euglanct and the 


Empire in medimval times; Giesebracht's W« 
Kaiftrzeit and Von Baumer's Gc<chich(o 

der Ilohetuitaufcn may be referred to for more 

detailed information. F. T.] 

Empson, Siu Richakd (r/. lolOl, was the 
son ot a ti-adesman at Towcester. He 
devoted himself to the law, and came under 
the notice of Henry VII., who employed him 
in public duties, and especially in financial 
affaii-s. Together u-ith Dudley, Empson wa-s 
the chief agent of the illegal or qunsi-legal 
extortion of Henry’s reign. He incurred 
great uniwjpularity in consequence, and was 
executed with Dudley at the beginning of the 
next reign. [Di dley.] 

E]lclosnres« [Common Lands.] 

Engagement, The, 1647, was a namo 
given to a comiract made at Newport, in 
the Isle of Wight, with the Scotch Commis- 
sioners, by which Cliarles I. engaged to sup- 
l)Oit tho Covenant and the Presbyterian 
party ; the Covenantei-s, on the other hand, 
promising to assist him against the Pai-liu- 
ment. [Chakles I.] 

Englefield, The Battle of (871), fought 
between the English, under tho ealdormnn 
Ethelwulf, and the Danes, resulted in tho 
victory of the former — Sidroc, one of tho 
Danish juris, being slain. Englefield is a 
village in Berkshiix;, about six miles west of 
Reading. 

Englisli Conquest of Britain, The. 

A close connection is disecmiblo between 
tho dittering forms of Roman power in tho 
i.sland and the history of this great movement. 
From the cessation of that power in its tem- 
poral form sprang tho conditions that gave it 
birth ; with tho introduction of the spiritual 
form it entered upon a new stage, whose be- 
ginning may be taken as marking not merely 
its complete success, but its A-ii-tual ending. 
As an historical landscape, therefore, it may 
be said to lie between tho year 410, the date 
of tho departure of the Roman officials, and 
596, that of the arrival of St Augustine. 
But these dates enclose the darkest period 
of British history ; next to nothing that is 
trustworthy has been recorded of tho details 
of the Conquest ; and notwithstanding tho 
huge contributions that genius and scholar- 
ship have made to tho subject of late years, 
the fraction of solid, or oven probable, fact 
remains as meagre as ever. And our beet 
authorities differ as widolj' as men can differ 
regarding the value and interpretation of tho 
fragmentary and confused accounts that 
tradition preserved among the conquerors; 
between qualified acceptance and almost un- 
qualified rejection our most masterly historical 
intellects are divided. Anything like an exact 
account is impossible. 

'^’hen the authorities of the Empire parted 
with the trust of defending Britain they left 
to the inhabitants their excellent military 



organisation, which had hitherto held in 
check or rej)elled the various assailants of the 
prorince. At first the llouninised Britons 
showed some capacity for working it from 
their own resources ; armies of their own 
raising, led by chiefs of their own blood, seem 
to liave stepped into the vacant positions, and 
maintained the system of defences that Koine 
had created in comparative efficiency. Of 
these, the most valuable was the line of for- 
tresses that kept guard upon the Saxon 
shore, along which the most persevering, re- 
lentless, and formidable eneuiies of Britain, 
the Saxons, had been prowling in their 
"keels” for generations, plundering and 
ravaging the neighbouring lands, and possibly 
forming scattered settlements upon them. 
The li^rated Britons naturally continued 
upon this harassed frontier the vigilance their 
Koman masters had before observed ; and 
the office of Count of the &ixon Shore, 
hitherto perhaps the most responsible in the 
country, is thought to have l)een retained, 
and to have been first filled under the alteied 
circumstances by one Ambrosius, or Emrys, 
whose faithful discharge of his trust appears 
to have won him the lavish admiration of his 
countrymen. It would seem that under his 
guidance the Britons gave some promise of 
ability to maintain their ])Osition. 

Soon, however, the prospect darkened. The 
n\\’ful crisis in the history of the island 
which Koman valour and skill had so long 
kept back again approached, and the neces- 
sary warlike vigour aud civil virtue for 
cojung with it were no longer forthcoming. 
After a brief quiescence, the old invetorate 
foes of Komunised Britain swurmcMl again to 
the att^ick; the Piets from the North, the 
tScots from Ireland, descended on her 
towns and fields, and spread slaughter and 
ruin wherever they went. Above all, the 
German “Nook” sent forth in new abundance 
its untiring bands of hardy and merciless ad- 
venturers — called Saxons, Anglos, and Jutes, 
hut soon to hear the common name of English 
— who sailed up and down the eastern coast, 
and landing at unguarded places, pillaged and 
plundered almost unchecked. Then the 
loo^e-joi^ted ^litical and militarj' or^nisu- 
tion of the Britons fell to pieces ; civil discord 
jjanUysed the state; the struggles of rival 
princes— tyrants, as they were called— the 
rage of factions, wasted the strength of the 
people; famine and pestilence thinned their 
ntnks ; and the little hardihood t^t Koman 
rule had left in the native clioriicter thus 
missed its small measure of effect. The fit- 
ful efforts of isolated chieftains to stem the 
torrent of calamity having proved unavailing, 
it would seem that the southern Britons were 
tempted to tn* the course of making allies of 
one class of their assailants against the other, 
and applied to the Saxons for l^lp. The Saxons 
came to their help, nothing loth, and so got 
within the defences of the Saxon Shore, 


secured their footing in the bind, and after 
driving back tlie Piets and Scets. (juickly 
found u pretc.xt for turning tlieir arms against 
their hosts, and wrested from them a con- 
siderable share of the soil they had come to 
defend. 

\Vhether such was the actual form of the 
event or not, we may accept as an historical fact 
that in the middle of the fifth century (4-30, 
449, or earlier), an alien luce of Geriiiaii 
origin seized upon a part of south-e;istem 
Britain with the ti.xed purpose of keeping it, 
and thus set an example which, cheerfully 
and promptly followed by their kinsfolk, led 
to the complete transfer from a substantially 
Celtic to a substantially Teutonic population 
of the greater part of the country that is now 
called England. Later records give us a few 
names of men and scraps of incidents belong- 
ing to this momentous process, which ciui 
hardly he altogether fictitious. According to 
these, Kent, the first-fruits of Goniian cun- 
; ning and daring, was conquered and occupied 
hy Jutish warriors between 449 and 473 ; 
Sussex by S;»xon* between 477 and 491; 
"Wessex by Saxon and Jutish between 495 and 
519 ; and in part simulUtneously with these, 
in part after them, and till about 550, the 
other communities and states of the same 
origin — Middlesex, Essex, East Anglia, the 
miscellany of settlements that ultimately 
coalesced into Mercia, aud Deii*a, and Bemi- 
cia — were founded, some by Saxons, some by 
Angles, and some by both. But shadowy as 
is our knowledge of the foundation of the 
southern settlements, of the foundation of tho 
northern settlements we know nothing. Tho 
first sight tliat wc get of these is after they 
have become fully established and powerful 
organisations. Within a century after their 
first landing in force the terrible strangei-s had 
got into their exclusive possession tho eastern 
half of the island south of the Forth. 

The whole of this land was won by tho 
edge of the sword. Throughout, the work of 
conquest was in substance u mere killing and 
taking possession; fields of slaughter, sackings 
of cities, massacre and depopulation, spoiling 
I and burning of homesteads, leading into cap- 
tivity, every conceivable shame and horror 
that cun befall a race make the history of 
eastern Britain during this time ; the indis- 
I tinct lamentations of the vanquished, tho 
more definite traditions of the victors, concur in 
proving this. From the British side Gildas 
exclaims, “Some were caught in the hills and 
slaughtered, others were worn out with 
hunger, and jnelded to a life-long slavery. 
Some passed across tho sea ... . others trusted 
their lives to the clefts of the mountains, to 
the forests, and rocks of the sea.” From tho 
English side wo learn such facts as that, in 
, 473, “tho Welsh fled tho English as fire;” 
that in 491 the South Saxons “ slew all that 
dwelt within” Andorida, “nor was as much 
os one Briton left alive ; ” that in 508 Cerdia 
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and Cynric “ British king and five 

thou.s:ind men with liiin.” And th • name 
Vlamo-beariT,” givin in ^Volsh literature 
to a Bernieian king (Ida orTheodric), U fear- 
fully exjiiessive. 

Xot that the career of the conquerors was 
one of unbrok. n success. Xow and then the 
frenzied resistance of the Britons checked, 
i)rihai)s even beat back, the advance of the 
Knu'lish ; one illustrious British hero, Arthur, 
by a life of valiant deeds, 1 lid the foundation 
of a fame now almost entirely jioetical, and one 
s[>lendiil victory postponed the fatal day for 
the Britons of the west. In wliatcver part 
of tlie island lie fought, the fact of liis 
fighting nobly against the invaders is now 
gencmlly admitted [Authik]; and the battle 
of Mans Bndonicus (IIG or UO). whatever its 
site, whether gained by Arthur or another, 
was uiuloubtedlv a defeat for the English, and 
secured the Welsh a breathing-space of some 
length. But neither devoted counige nor 
flashes of success could save British civilisa- 
tion from the ruin that was coming upon it 
like a fate ; the onward march of the ruthless 
German swordsmen was arrested, only to 
heirin anew after a time with undiniiuished 
ferocity. 

This fresh advance, which began about 560, 
and can-ied the West Saxon arms to the 
Severn, and almost to the Dee, has this special 
intiuest: that the persons and events that 
belong to it are unmistakably historical. 
Whatever misgivings we may have about 
Ilengist, Cissn, and Cerdic, we cannot but 
feel confident that Ceawliu and Cuthwino 
really lived, and that the victory of tlio former 
at ])corham (577), and of the latter at Bed- 
ford (571), were real achievements. Un- 
doubtedly, too, the an'a of pcnnanenl English 
occupation was much extended by the aggres- 
sions of these princes; it had certainly now 
reached the Bristol Channel. 

The manner of the conquest is well expressed 
by Bishop Stubbs; — “The conquest of 
Britain was the result of a series of separate 
expeditions, long continued, and perhaps, in 
point of time, continuous, but unconnected, 
and independent of one another. It was 
conducted by single chieftains, who had 
nothing in common with the nation they 
attacked, and who were about neither to 
amalgamate with them nor to tolerate their 
continued existence.” This last statement is 
not undisputed, ^^^lilo one school of his- 
torians has no doubt of the utter effacement 
not morelv of the British nation, but even of 
the British population throughout the con- 
quered districts, another maintains that a not 
inconsiderable portion of the conquered must 
have been spared and that their descendants 
ultimately mixed with the descendants of the 
conquerors ; that, in fact, modern England is 
not an exclusively Teutonic, but largely a 
Celtic, nationality. The truth, perhaps, is 
that the practice of the conquerors varied; 


while extermination was the rule in their 
earlier conquests, they allowed many excep- 
tions to it as the tide of war went west. But 
of the substantial effacement of British civili- 
Siition there can scarcely be a doubt ; in this 
respect the conquest was simply a destroying 
deluge of barbarism, that swept away almost 
every trace of the greatness that once had 
been. 

Gil'kas, I>c Bzeidifi PnVoiium ; Nennius, 
ifistoria Bia’tonuin ; Thi' Chronicle ; 

J. R. Green, The oj i’lialafi'l. Elton, 

Ori'jiiieo/ Ilistor'j. ^J. K.) 

£nglishry» Pkesextment of, was a. 
system introduced by William the Conqueror, 
whereby if a man were fouml murdered, it 
was assumed that he wjus a Norman, and the. 
hundred fined accordinglv, unless it was proved 
otherwise. It fell into disuse about the time 
of Kichard I., the two Dices having mixed tt> 
such an extent that it was impossible to say 
who was an Englishman and who was Jt 
Norman. It was not, however, tiniilly 
abolished till 1339. 

Dialojju# d« Scrtccrtric, i., cap. 10 ; Stubbs, SeteU 
Chartere, p. 193. 

Socha Burdhe, or “ The Yellow- 
Haired,” succeeded his father, Aidan, as King 
of Dalriada, 606. In 629, the year of his. 
death, ho fought in the battle of Fedliacoin, 
in Ireland, on the side of the Cruithough, 
against his o^nti son, Conndh Cerr. in whoso- 
favour ho had resigned Dalriada on the ac- 
quisition of Galloway. [Daluiada.] 

Equity. [Ch.o;ceuy.3 

Erastians, The, were so called because 
they hold the views of the Swiss theologian. 
Enistus (1524 — 83) on the inability of tho 
Church to exercise discipline by censure, 
excommunication, &c. ; its province licing, 
according to their theory, confined to teach- 
ing. There never was an actual sect of 
Erastians in England ; but their ideas on 
Church government wei'o advocated by many 
leading divines, and in the Westminster 
Assembly (1643 — 49) were i-eprescnted by th© 
powerful eloquence of ^^^liteloc•ko, Light- 
foot, and Selden. A proposition, however, 
condemnator)’ of their doctrines was carried, 
almost unanimously, and, though tho “ Chap- 
ter of Church Censures” in which it occurs 
was never formally mtified by Parliament, 
Erastianism failed from that time to tak© 
deep root. Tho word frequently occurs in 
the history of tho disputes which resulted 
in tho secession of tho Free Church of Scot- 
land, and is sometimes used by English High 
Churchmen — in both cases with reference to- 
those who deny the Church the right of 
self-government. 

Collier, £ccl«sia.4{(cal II«t ; Bogue aud Benoot, 
Hi*l. of Dissent; Chalmers, Life and irritinjjs. 

Errol, Francis, Earl of (<f. 1631), was 
Constable of Scotland, and one of tho signers 
of the “Spanish Blanks” (q.v.). He was con- 
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veitcd to the liomish Church by a Jesuit 
iiumed I'alher Edmond Hay, but in 1597 
found it to liis interest to return to the Pro- 
testant party, and to obtain the revociition of 
his forfeiture. 


Erskine, Thomas, Loud {b. 1750, d. !8‘23), 
the third son of the tenth Earl of Buchan, 
was educated at the Hifjh School. Edinburgh, 
aiiid .St. .\ndrews University. At the age of 
fourteen he entered the navy, but after four 
vejirs, disgusted at not being proniotcKl, ho 
exclianged the navy for the army. After 
. ^ Ins new profession, he left it 

to enter at Eincoln’s Inn. and in 1778 both 
took his ilegieo anil was called to the bar. 
His first brief was held in defence of Captain 
Baillie, a naval officer who had been 
doomed by the ministry for daring to expose 
the abuses permitted by the Admiralty. 
Ei-skine\s fame was made at once, and 
was confirmed In the following January 
by his brilliant defence of Admiral Keppel 
in court-Qjuriial, wliiclr was followed soon 
afterwards by liis etpially powerful speech 
on behalf of Ix>rd George Gordon. In 
Isoveinber, 1783, he was returned to Parlia- 
jnent for Portsmouth, and did his utmo.st in 
support of Fox’s India Bill. His fame is 
apecially connected with his constant efforts 
to cstubli.sh the lights of juries in libel 
cases. In 1794 he made a bold shind 
agJiinst the doctrine of constructive treason 
winch it was attemptocl to hiy down In the 
trials of Hardy, Home Tooke, and Thelwall. 
For the next twelve years he was recognised 
as leader in the courts at Westminster 
and_ was in all State trials to bo found 
retained for the defence. In Parliament he 
was a firm supporter of Fox, and followed 
bjin in his teinpoiary retirement from the 
House. Addington offered him a place as 
Attoraey-Gincnil in 1801, but Erskine 
-r'-linf'd it. On the acce.ssion to power of 
the Fox and Grenvillo ministry in 1800, 
Erskine received the Chancellorship. During 
bi-H short tenure of tluit office he had tho 
satisfaction of announcing tho passing of 
the Bill for tho Abolition of Slaverj’. For 
the fifteen years after retiring from office 
in 1807, ho took little part in politics. 
On the trial of Queen Caroline, he broke 
away reluctantly from his long-standing 
friendsliip with tho Prince Regent, because 
ho felt bound to support the cause of a 
woman whom he considered to bo innocent and 
injured. 


Erskine, fipeeehft; Fobs. JuAgenef Enjlond; 
Holland, Mnn. of IhB Liberal Party ; Bronifhani, 
MeUhtt : tWencUle Papera ; Walpole, Hut. of 
En^s from ISIS / TriaUs 


Hschof^t (from thoXorman-French rueltet ; 
tMeheoir, to fall) means the reversion of land 
to the lord. It could happen in two ways ; 
0) pf#* deftetum through want of 

heirs; or ( 2 ) per delietum tenenlia, through 
the crime of the tenant, in cases of treason 

HiST.— 17* 


or felony ; the distinction between it and for- 
feiture (q.v.) being, tliat th<- first is regarded 
as a natural event, tho second a.s the direi t 
consequence of an illcgiil act. It aftected 
tenants in fee-simple only. The law tif 
escheats was iiitrodaeed into England by the 
Xormans, and, in the troubled shite of the 
times, it was not unu>uul for the cstate.s of 
some gieat noble to fall to the crown. They 
either continued in the pos.■<es.^ion of the 
king, under the title of an honour, and were 
administered like a shire, or were grimtcd out 
again as an hereditary fief. In the first en.^e, 
the immediate tenants were jirotectcd by 
ilagna Charta from being treated as tenants- 
in-chief to the crown, and need only pay 
such dues as they would have owed to their 
mesne lord. The wanton bestowal of escheated 
lands upon favourites and relations was a 
frequent charge again.-t weak kings like 
Henry ill. and Richard II., while Edward II. 
in 1309 was accused of depriving men of 
their lands who had a perfectly good title, a 
practico which the. royal officers of Henry VII. 
cijrried to u stite of greiit perfection. In 
Escheat propter dtllcUm the land passed to tho 
next heir, subject to the superior right of tho 
Clown in the case of treason for life, in tho 
case of felony for a year and a day. It was 
confined in 1833 to cases of treason or murder, 
and the law on the subject was further defined 
in 1838. By the Fehmj Act of 1880, ad- 
ministrators were appointed to the convict’s 
property, and it could be resumed if his sen- 
tence e.xpired. Escheat propter deftetum is 
now most common in cases of bastaitly. The 
land passes to the sovi-reign, except in tho 
caso of copyhold estates, which go to the 
lord of the manor. 

In Scotland there was escheat for debt as 
well as for treason; it wits abolished in 
1737. Single escheat, however, by which 
the prisoner's movables are forfeited to the 
crown, still exists as a punishment for 
crime. 

Stubbs, .'^rted Cftartfrg (Dtulo^iu dc Scflccan'o); 

Stubbs, Conat. Hist., vol. 1., ch. xi. Statate94aua 

5 Vi ui. IV., cap. 23, 1 and 2 Viet., cap. 69. 

Essex, Kingdom of. In Celtic and 
Roman times thy district lying to the north 
of the lower course of tho Thames was in- 
liabited by tho tribe of the Trinobantes. 
In this region the Romans founded many of 
their mo.st important towns, such as Camulo- 
dunum, London, and Verulam ; and towards 
the end of tho period of their rule it formed 
part of the domain of tho “ Comes Littoris 
Saxonici,” or Count of tho Saxon Shore. 
A\Tion the Roman power was weakening, 
Essex seems to have fallen an easy prey to 
the Teutonic invaders; but there is no record 
loft to tell us of the exact process or time of 
this invasion. It seems probable, however, 
that tho attack was made by way of tho 
estuary of the Stour und Chelm, rather than 
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up the Thames Valiev; and we know that the 
eunquest was aeliieveci by Saxons, and not by 
Ani^lian trila-s, .siith as colonised the nei^di- 
bouiing counties to the* north. 'Ihe 
Saxons do not seem to have s|)read far inland, 
beins, in all probability, chocked in their 
onwiirJ course by the great wood <listrict 
lying to the west, wliosc relics still survive 
in llainaull and Kpping Forest. In the 
sjiine manner the South Saxons’ progress 
was barred by the Andreadesweald, and for 
this reason neither Sussex nor Essex ever 
developed into <»ne of the great kingdoms, 
lint the East Saxons, though they do not 
.appear to liave ever had a Bretwalda, as the 
South Saxons had, wi re in one respect happier 
than the South Saxons; fur it wa.s into their 
hiindsthat the great town of London fell. ^\ o 
read in lie<lc tliat by the ye.ar GO I it was the 
“Metropolis’' of Sebert, King of the East 
Saxons, and about the same year it became 
the seat of ^hdlitu.s, whom Ethelbert of Kent 
sent to preach to that tribe. Bede tells us 
how, on tin* death of Sebert (G16\ the country 
relai)sed into Paganism, from which it was 
not converted till many years Liter. Mellitus 
was driven to tiaul, and seems to have 
returne<l onlv to occupy the metropolitan seo 
of Canterbury, leaving I^mtlon without a 
bi.diop till Goi. On the acces.don of Sigebert, 
who had been bajhised by Finian, Bishop of 
Lindisfarne, Ceadda was invited from Mercia 
to undertake the office of Bishop of the East 
Saxons, the seo of London was renewed, and 
before the century was out an East Anglian 
king (Sebbi) had exchanged his crown for the 
garb of a monk in I.K)ndon. By this time the 
ICust Saxons seem to have been in greater or 
less subjection to Mercia ; and though a late 
legend sp&iks of their largely incrciising 
their bounds to the north and west, this 
kingdom seems to have for the future fluc- 
tuated between Mercian and "West Saxon 
rule. At last, after the battle of Ellandun, 
the Chronicle tells us how the East Saxons 
“ turned to Egbert, because they had form«Tly 
been forced from his kinsmen unjustly.” 
Vrob;ibly the old line of East Saxon kings 
liad now died out, and the people were more 
willing to have a Saxon than an Anglian 
ruler. But Essex was not as yet thoroughly 
merged in the West Saxon kingdom; on 
Edgjir s death it was detached from Wessex, 
and given, with Kent, Surrey, and Sussex, to 
Athelstan (836). Wo have now reached the 
limes of the Danish invasions. When East 
Anglia was over-run, and St. Edmund 
mju-tyred by these marauders, Essex seems to 
have shared the fate of its northern neigh- 
bour, and some years later, by the Treaty of 
Wedmoro (878). was, together with London, 
left in the hands of Guthrum. Later on we 
find the Essex Danes taking a prominent part 
in the invasion of 894, and next year the 
whole Danish army that had already harried 
North Wales retired by way of Northumber- 


land and East Anglia to the Isle of Mersoa, 
on the Essex coast. With Edwai-d the Elder, 
however, the tide heg:in to turn agjiinst the 
stnmgers; in 913 he built the burgh of Heri- 
ford, and in midsummer of the sjimo year 
brought his aony to Maldon, while the 
fortress of Witham was building; “and a good 
deal of the folk submitted to him who were 
before un<ler the power of the Danish men.’* 
In 921 the inhabitants of Kent and Surrey, 
aided by many East Saxons, wrested Col- 
chester out of the li.ands of the Danes, though 
not without destroying the town. However, 
before the year was out Edward ha»l repaired 
the fortress and })ermanently taken tha 
district into his jKiwei*, for the army of East 
Anglin swore fealty to him at the same time. 
I'owards the end of the century (991) Esse.x 
was once more exposed to the ravages of the 
Dani'S, and when Ethelred promised them 
tribute in 1011, Essex is mentioned as one of 
the districts they had over-run. When 
England was divided between Canute and. 
Edmund Ironside (lOlG), Edmund received 
East Anglia and Essex, together with Iho 
district south of the Thames— a sure proof 
that there was not a very large number <.>f 
Danes settleil in the two tirst-mentiom-il 
ju'ovinees. From this time the history of 
Essex belongs to that of England genonilly. 
In the days of Edwai-d the Confessor it 
fonned a jiart of Harold's East Anglian, 
earldom, an<l towards the end of the reigiL 
part of Lcofwinc’s anomalous earldom, which, 
included Kent, Surrt'y, and much besides. 


Esewino 


Kinus or Essex. 


Slc<la • 

Sebert 

Seward OBd Si^bert 
Si^bert the Little 
Sigebert the Goo<l 
Sigehere • 

Stobbe , * • 

Sigebenrd 
Swcefml . • 

Offa • . » 

Selred . 


$. 527 
fi. 687 
d. 61G 
610-617 
617— 6W 
653-660 
(?) 

p. 665 
d. 694 
il. 704 
VfP. 709 
709—746 
Bode, Eccle«. ; Lap* 


.^iigle-Sa.Ton Chron, 

Benbei^, ^«glo*Sa.von JTtnas; Freeman, Old Eng. 

[T. A. A.] 


Essex, Peerages of. A Barouy of Esses 
was held under William I. by one Swene, who 
possessed twenty-two lox-dships in that county ; 
but the lands were confiscated on the defeat 
of his grandson, Henry de Essex, in judicial 
combat (1163). In the meanwhile, the 
Empress Maud griinted (1144) the Earldom 
of Essex, with the third penny of the county, 
to Geoffrey de Manderille, from whom it 
passed successively to his two sons. They 
dying childless, it was allowed (1199) to 
Geoffrey Fitz-Peter (Fitz-Piors), the Justiciar, 
husband of a grand-niece of the first earl- 
Geoffrey again had two sons who succeeded 
him, but left no issue; and the title was con- 
ferred, some time before 1239, upon a son of 
a sister of the last earl, Humphrey de Bohun. 
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Eiirl of Hereford, in whose family it continued 
until Humphrey de Bohun, Earl of Xorth- 
amjjton, Hereford, and Essex, died (1372), 
without male issue. The latter’s elder 
daughter and co-heiress, Eleiuior, then gave 
the title to her husband, Thomas of Wood- 
stock, son of Edward III., and afterwards 
Duke of Gloucester. On his murder (1397), 
the earldom of Essex lay dormant until it 
was re\'ived in favour of Thomas’s eventual 
heir, Thomas, Lord Bourchier, Count of Eu, 
in Normandy (1461). With the death of his 
grandson (1539) it became extinct, and was 
immediately re-granted to the famous Thomas 
Cromwell On C’romweU’s attainder, in 1540, 
his honours became forfeit, and in 1543 the 
Girldom was given to William Parr, brother 
of Queen Katharine Parr, and husband of the 
only daughter of the last Bourchier, Earl of 
Essex. Parr was afterwards created Slai-quis 
of Northampton (1546), but attainted in 1553. 
In 1572 the earldom of Essex was once more 
revived in favour of Walter Devereux, second 
Viscount Hereford. His son Kobert was 
attainted in 1601, but the honours were 
restored two years later to his son, Robert, 
on whose death without issue (1640) the title 
became extinct. Finally, in 1661, Arthur 
Capell, second Baron Capell, was created 
Earl of Essex and Viscount Maldon, and by 
his descendant the title is at present held. 

Essex, Hk.n-ry Bovrciuer, Earl op 
(rf. 1483), was the son of Lord Bourchier, 
and brother of Thomas Bourchier, Archbishop 

Canterbury. In 1454 he was created Lord 
High Treasurer, but forsook the Lancastrian 
cause, and espoused that of York. On Edward 
JY.’s accession to the throne, he was again 
made Treasurer, and was created Earl of 
Essex. 

Essex, Walter Devereux, Earl op 
(5. circa 1540, d, 1576), son of Sir Richard 
Devereux, succeeded his grandfather as Vis- 
count Hereford (1558); married (1561) Lettice, 
daughter of Sir Francis Knollys. He distin- 
guished himself by his fidelitj’ during the con- 
/•piraty of the Duke of Norfolk and the rising 
Tit the North, and was therefore created Earl 
of Essex (1572). The following year he under- 
took, with other noble adventurers, the con- 
queBt of Ulster ; but, owing it is supposed, to 
the machinations of Leicester, his expedition 
was a total failure. In 1574 he was appointed 
Governor of Ulster, vr\th an independent 
commission, and in 1576 Eiirl JIarshal of 
Ireland. He succeeded in effecting no per- 
manent conquest, but signalised himself by 
the treacherous murder of his guest. Sir 
Brian O’Neil, and by ordering the massacre 
of the women and children of the Scots of 
Antrim on the Island of Rathlin. He died 
;n September, 1576. 

Essex, Robert Devereux, F.at>t. of 
(5. 1567, d. 1601), entered Trinity College, 


Cambridge, in 1577. On his ajip.aruiue at 
court, in 1584, he bec<'ime at oucf a favourite 
with both queen and In l.')8.) h<.- 

accompanied Leicester to Holland, distin- 
guished himself at Zuti^hen, and wa.s, in 
1588, appointed Gencntl of tlie Horse in tlie 
army raised to meet the Spanish Annada. 
In 1591 he conunanded the auxiliaries sent 
to assist Henry IV. in Nonnandy, but his 
chief military exploit was tlte capture of 
Cadiz in 1596. Not content with hi.s great 
position as favourite, and his reiiutation as a 
soldier, he also aimed at eminence as a states- 
man, and from 1592 devoted himself to the 
study of foreign affairs. He headed the 
party that demanded the vigorous jiroseeutiou 
of the war agjiinst Sjaiin, opposed the cautious 
policy of Burleigh, and entered into com- 
munication with King James, whom he urged 
to demand recognition as the queen’s heir. 
On the death of Burleigh, however, his son 
succeeded to his power, and Essex, a few 
months later, eager for an ojiportunity of 
gjtining power and credit, obtained the post 
of Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, and was 
charged with the task of suppressing Tyrone’s 
rebellion (March, 1599). His cooduct in 
Ireland exposed both his ability and his 
honesty to injurious suspicions. Instead of 
at once attacking the main strength of the 
rebels in Ulster, or consolidating the English 
power in Leinster, he wasted his lime and 
his army in marching and counter-marching, 
in gaining little victories, and achieving no 
substantial success. When he did attack 
Tyrone, he speedily admitted him to peace, 
on terms which seemed to be dictated by 
jjrivate ambition rather than by public policy. 
For this he was, on his return to England, dis- 
graced, tried by a special commis.Mon, dismissed 
from all his offices, and was for a time ill 
custody. Believing his punishment to be the 
work of his enemies in the Council, he set on 
foot, a conspiracy to force his way into the 
queen’s presence, and to remove his opponents 
from the government by arms. But his 
attempted coup d'etat failed, and he was 
apprehended, tried by the Lord High 
Steward’s Court, sentenced to death for 
high treason, and executed on Feb. 25, 
1601. He affirmed that his design was 
merely to go with his friends and petition 
the queen, and to gain their petition to 
remove from tlie queen’s chamber Rjileigh 
and Cecil, his enemies ; that he had never in 
any way intended to hurt the queen. By the 
ruling of the court in this case, it w'as held 
treason to compel the king by force to change 
his policy. 


Camden, /InnalM; Aikjn, Court of Qw«n 
rinaWh; S(at» Trial*. [C H F ] 


Essex, Robert Devereux, Earl op 
(5. 1692, d. 1646), son of the preceding, was 
educated at Eton, and at Merton College, 
Oxford. In 1606 he married Frances 
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Hdwar.l. from wliom h.- was divorctd seven 
veal's later, in order tliat she iniirht inairv 
the Earl of Rocheshr. He di'-lin^uished 
himself as a soldim-. servinL? in the Palatinate 
(1620), in Holland (1622— 3;. in Maiisfelds 
army (1021!. anil in the exiiedition to t.'adiz 
I 162'>). On the outhreak of the Seoteh 
rebellion, he was appointed by Charles 1. 
lieuti'iuint - jjonenil of the Ensfli.-h army. 
He i.4 described as beinir then ‘-the most 
jiopular man in the kingdom, and the 
darling <d’ the swonlnun.” At the I'pcning 
of the Long Parliament he sided with the 
popular j>arty, urged the execution of 
Strafford, and though holding the olliee of 
Chamberlain, refused to follow the king to 
York. ][e was appointed in duly. 1642, 
general of the army raised by the Parlia- 
ment. ami commanded at Edgehill (Oct. 23). 
In the .spring of 1643, after capturing Read- 
ing. he marched on Oxford, but was jire- 
vented by had weather and sickness amongst 
his troops from besieging it. In the autumn 
of the Siiine ycuir he performed his gn-atest 
exploit during the war. the relief of Olou- 
lester (Sept, o), followed hy the victory of 
Newlmrv (S(‘pt. 20). In June, next ye:ir, he 
marched into the west of Englami to relieve 
Lyme, leaving Wjiller the task of ^nn-suing 
the king. After rolii*ving Lyme, and taking 
some of file royal fortii.'sses in Devon and 
Doi-sot, he proceeded into C'urnwall. There 
he found himself, contniry to his expectations, 
unsupported by the country, and distre.vsed 
for jirovisions, whiLst the king, wlio had 
defeated Waller, prevented his retreat, drove 
him further we.st, and speedily reduced his 
aiTOy to extremities. The cavalry broke 
through the king’s lines, .and came sjifo away; 
Essex himself escaped by sea; hut the in- 
fantry were forced to surnmiler (Sejit.. 1644). 
Nevertheless, the Parliament appointed him 
to command the new army which wis 
being collected. Illness, however, prevented 
him being present at the second battle of 
Newbuiy, and on April 2, 1645, he laid down 
liis commi.ssion in obedience to the Self- 
Denying Ordinance, As a general, ho 
oxhibib’d great in'esoliition, and too often 
ailow’cd his judgment as a soldier to he over- 
ruled hy political considenitions. Clarendon 
charges him with pride and ambition, but 
admits his honesty and pi-siises his fidelity. 
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Clarcudon. the BehclUon :'\yhite\ocVef 

ilciMrUiU ; May, Hi5(. of Lotuj PnrL 

[C. H. F.] . 

Essex, .\RTHrn Capel, Eaul of {b. 1631, 
d. 1683), son of Arthur, Lord Capel, created 
Earl of Essex in 1660, was a leading mem- 
ber of the Country Party in the reign of 
Charles 11. From 1672 to 1676 ho was I^ord- 
Lieuton.'int of Ireland, and in 1679 ho was 
appointed First Commissioner of the Trea- 
sury, but resigned before long. In 1683 ho 
was concerned in the Revolutionary Plot, and 
was arrested Jind committed to the Tower. 


But before his trial could come on, he was 
found to have committed suicide. Slacaulay 
chai-acterises him as a man of solid, though 
not brilliant parts, and of gi-ave and melan- 
choly chanjcter." 

Estates of Scotland, The. In Scot- 
Uind the Representative Assembly of the 
nation had more i>i common with the French 
than with the English Parliament. The 
deputies of the “Three Estates,” that is, the 
clergy, the barons, and the burgesses, Siit in 
one chamber, dhe Chancellor was President, 
Tlie officers of State had scuts in virtue of 
tlieir offices; and the judges of the Court of 
Session sjit round a table in the centre of the 
hall, between the barons and the commons. 
The earliest laws of the kings of the Scots 
were pa.'>sed in “ .\ssizes.” The fii'st faint 
indications of a National Council appear in 
the reign of Alexander I. This council is 
<-alled the Curia Regis from the roign of 
William the Lion till the death of Alexander 
III. The Assembly which met at Scone in 
1286. to determine the succession of the 
crown, is the fii'st recorded meeting of the 
Parliament. It consisted only of the great 
tenants of the crown, met to choose their 
liego lord. In the appeal to Edward to 
adjudge the crown, and in the Treaty of Brig- 
ham, 1290, the “community” is mentioned 
for the fii'st time as having a voice iu tho 
affairs of tho nation ; and to the treaty be- 
tween John Baliol and I'hilip of Fi'ance tho 
seals of six burghs are appended. Tho Par- 
liament of Robert Bruce at Cambuskonneth 
was tho fii'st in which the representatives of 
tho “ Third Estate,” tho deputies of the 
burghs, had a jilace. From this time their 
place in the National Council was secure. Tho 
agreement for the payment of the ransom of 
David II. bears the seal of seven burgesses, 
as well as those of bishops and barons. At 
fii'st each royal burgh was required to send 
two members to Parliament ; but as tho 
burghs were privileged to hold their own 
Court of the Four Burghs, which had 
sovereign authority in all burghul disputes 
and questions, tho)* were disposed to shirk 
Parliamentary attendance ; and in 1619 it was 
enacted by the Convention of Burghs that 
each burgh should send one member only to 
tho EsRites, save Edinburgh, which was to 
send two. Commissaries to represent tho 
lesser barons date from the reigTr of James I. 
By an Act of 1428 these lesser barons were 
relieved from their attendance, on condition 
that they elected two commissaries for each 
shire. Ever)* one holding land from the 
cTo^Ti was to have a voice in the election. A 
sbitute of James VI. limited the right of 
voting to those who had their laud in free 
tenantry and lived within the shire. Tho 
statute of 1661 extended this right to all who 
held lands of the king to the extent of £1,000 
Scots real rent. There was no regular 
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attendance of the commissaries till late in 
the reign of James VI. . The conimis&iries 
and the members of the burghs were paid for 
their attendance. An Act of 1661 fixes their pay 
at £5 Scots per day during their attendanceand 
their journey to and fro. All tho work of the 
Scotch Parliament was done by permanent 
committees — the practice of debating in full 
Parliament being unknown. VTien the Estates 
met they elected a committee composed of 
members from each of the three divisions. To 
this committee the work of discussing and 
maturing tho measures to be passed was 
handed over. The Estates did not eit while 
tho committee was at work. 'When the Bills 
were rcjidy, they met and passed them. This 
committee was c tlled the Lordn of the Arti^ 
clea. lliis pnictice begJin in the reign of 
David II., to lot the members go home to get 
in the harvest. In the reign of James I.‘ it 
had become established as a regular part of 
parliamentary procedure. There was no fixed 
rule for choosing the Lords of the Articles, 
either as regtirded their number or the mode 
of their election. This uncertainty led to the 
struggle between the Estates and Charles I., 
in 1633. The Lords of the Articles then 
numbered thirty-two, and an attempt was 
made to rob tho majority in tho Estates 
of its power against the crown by adroit 
management in their election. Eight bishops 
were first elected ; they in their turn chose 
eight barons, and Aarons and bishops together 
chose eight commissaries and eight burgesses. 
Thus the whole committee were picked parti- 
sans of the bishops. The Estates protested, 
each division claiming the right to elect its 
own delegates. This matter of the election 
of the Lords of the Articles was again 
fought over in 1689. The Parliament which 
had put William on the throne demanded the 
right of discussing measures in. plain Parlia- 
ment, after the English fashion. Tho king 
at first refused to agree to this, and offered 
to increase the number of the Lords of tho 
Articles to thirty-three, and to leave the 
Estates perfect freedom of election ; but the 
Estates W'cre firm in their demands. William 
yielded, and an Act of 1690 finally abolished 
the Lords of tho Articles. Tho Estates were 
formerly the highest court of justice, and 
professed to give “ remeid of law ” in cases 
of appeal agjiin.st the justiciars and sheriffs. 
To manage this judicial business, a committee, 
called tho Lords Auditors of Complaints, was 
appointed, but its powers only Lasted while 
Parliament was sitting. In 1.503 it was made 
permanent ; the members, to be chosen by 
tho crown, were to sit continually in Edin- 
burgh. By James V. the Lords Auditors and 
the Lords of the Council were united to form 
tho Court of Session. Thus it was that the 
“Estates” grew out of the council of the 
king ; to the barons were joined the clergy, 
and in the fourteenth century the representa- 
tives of corporations, Tho lesser barons were 


not regularly representt d by coinmis&trics till 
the latter part of the sixteenth century. 

Sco(fu«h lAiblished hy the Record Com- 

niis:^iOD; Ancient Lair^ anti of Iiur*jh$ t } 

Scotland; luues, Lcduvci on Scottu'^h ylu- 

StCTt^iJSOU, connected tcuJi 

the of Scctlanii ; E. W, Kobertsou. 

Scotland niulcr the Early Kings ; J. H. BnrUm, 
Uist, of Scotland, il.J 

Estates of the Realm, Tuk, am 
defined by Bishop .Stubbs as “ the seviTil 
ordor-s, states, or conditions of men wlio an* 
rcco.^iised as possessing political power.” As 
originally constituted in Englintl tliey were 
the nobles, the clergy, and tlie commoiis. 
The mistake of describing the three Estates as 
comisting of the King, Lords, and Commons, 
is (juite as old as the fifteenth century, and is 
due to the failure of the Parliamentary r(;pr«'- 
senhition of the elerg.v as a separate Estiito. 
This failure has caused tho Eshiles to a.ssumo 
the Parliamentarv form of Loixls Spiritual, 
Lords Temporal, and Commons. The prece- 
dence given to the clergy would ai)pear to be 
a matter of courtesy ; the Commoius (co/uwja- 
nitas coiiiiiiiinitatuni, the genond body into 
which organised bodies of freemen are com- 
bined) is always the third Estate. It was 
some time before the three Estites assumed 
their final fonn. At one time there seemed 
to be some pi-obability that there would bo a 
sub-estate of tho lawyers, who were much 
favoured by Edward I., and of the mcrehant.s, 
who were frequently consulted previous to 
the imposition of taxation upon their order. 
It was some time, too, before the lesser 
nobility separated from the baronage, and 
before the prelates were included in the latter 
Iwdy, the lesser clergy profeiTing to assemble 
in Convocation. In .Scotland the three Estates 
comprised the prelates, the tenants-in-ehief, 
great and small, and the townsmen. In 1428, 
James I., in imitition of the English system, 
instituted commissioners of shires, to super- 
sede the personal appearance of the minor 
tenants-in-chief; then the three Estates became 
the lords lay and clerical, the commissioners 
of shires, and the burgesses, who throughout 
their history continued to sit in one house. 
In 1640, the Parliament re-arranged itself into 
three Estates— tho nobility, the barons, or 
representatives of tho smaller freeholders, and 
the burgesses with their commissioners, to the 
exclusion of the bishops, but thisw<'i8 repealed 
on the restoration of the episcopacy by 
Chai'lcs II. 

See the odinirablo discussion of tho whole 
subject in Stubbs's Court. Hitt., ii., chap. xv. 
Also Lordf* Re]>orl on /hf? Dignity of a Peer, aai(l 
Erskine, Institute* p/ the Law of Scotland. 

Estates, The Committee of the, was 
appointed by the Scotch Parliament of 1040 
to act in peiinanence during tho recesses, both 
in the camp and at tho capital. It consisted 
of so many from each of tho three Estates, 
which were now defined to bo the nobility, 
barons, and burgesses. It dissolved in i648. 
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aftor the battle of l’n->ton. but a now Com- 
initteo wa.'’ l'.»rine«l by Argyle and his friends, 
wlio treati'il with the victorious Cromwell. 
.Vfter th<‘ battle of Worcester, those of tlio 
Coiuinittee of Estates who had suiijtorted the 
eoronutioii of Charles II. at .Scone were scut 
as prisonei-^ to London. Th<^ Committee was 
re.sumed after tlie Kestoration, pending the 
arrival of the Commissioner, Middleton. It 
signalised its short reign by committing to 
jn-ison some Ilemunstrant clergy. 

Biirtou, Ili.'f. o/ ScodfliK?, vols. vi. aud rii. 

Ethandun, Tm: II.vttle of (878), was the 
great victory tif Alfjcd over the Danes after his 
retirement to Athelnoy: this b-d immediately 
to the tre;itv with (Juthrum. [Ai-fuku.] 
Kthandun has been identifieil with Edington, 
near Wo.stbury. Wilts; with Yatton, five miles 
north-west of Chippi nham ; and with Hod- 
dington, wliich is on the Komau road between 
Bath and Marlborough. 

Ethel is defineil in the Anglo-Saxon 
dictionaries ns eipiivalent to terra heredi’ 
tfiria and fundus puternus, or sometimes, in a 
wider sense, to patria. It is the word n.sed 
to tnnislate country in tho Anglo-Saxon 
version of Eiike. It is tho s;une word 
as the odaJ of the Scandinavian incos. 
Thojjgh perhaps not etymologieally con- 
nected with "alod" — a relationship which, 
however, some scholars allow — it has pnic- 
tieally the sune signification, and denotes the 
land which in early Totitonic days belonged 
imlefeasibly to the head of each houso- 
hoM, and which its owner held, not of the 
king’s gift or any other man’s favour, free fi'om 
all burdens save that of the public defence. 
Perhaps from the vciy earliest days tho ethol 
may have been subject to assist in the repair 
of bridges and tho maintenance of fortifica- 
tions, as well ns to serve in tho f}*rd ; but tho 
'‘Irinodii nceessHas" is said not to appear in 
genuine Anglo-Saxon documents before the 
beginning of the eighth century. The alod, 
or ethel, was tho primitive homestead, tho 
possession of which marked out the fully- 
qualified freeman from all other men. By 
virtue of this ownei'ship ho was justified in 
taking pait in tlio council of his nation, and 
in fighting in its wars. For the title-deeds of 
his estate he looked primarily to no written 
evidence, but to tho undisputed possession by 
which he and his ancestors had held tho soil. 
I>ater, as more and more of tho folk-land was 
changed into book-land, and tho greater secu- 
rity of chartered proof became eWdent, the 
owner of an ethel gradually took to tho 
custom of receiving charters, ilany of tho 
smaller allodial holders, indeed, seem to have 
sold their land to the wealthier lords, or to 
have commended themselves to a patron, and 
so received back their old estates as a gift. 
Tho word i thel, or at/icl, occurs in many com- 
pounds, both in the names of persons and 


places, e.p., Athelstan, Athcling, Ethelred, 
Athelney. Ac. [Alodi.vl Land.] 

Kemble, SrtJroiis in England ; Stubbs, Const. 
Hift. ; Hallani, Middlo Ages ; Skeat, L'eymolojical 
Wcfionoi-y. [T. A. A.] 

Ethelbald (.ET}ir.i.nAi.n), King of tho 
West J^axons (8-35 — 800), succeeded his 
father, Ethelwulf. Ilis marriago with his 
.step-mother, Judith, is the solitary fact wo 
know about him witli certainty, as there is a 
gap in the Anyh-Uaxon Chronicle from 855 to 
800. 

Ethelbald (-Ethf.lbald) {l>. 710, d. 757), 

I King of Mereia, was descended from ono 
of tlie brothers of IVnda. llo was per- 
secuted bv Ceolred, and took refuge in tho 
marshe.s of Fenland. On the death of 
Ceolred, he was unanimously chosen king. 
His reiim was distinguished by many success- 
ful conflicts against the Britons, and though 
ho faib'il to subdue Northumbria and Wessex, 
ho ajs<umed the title of “ Rex Bribinnijo.” 
Ho was defeated by Cutlired of Wessex 
at Burfoixl, in 752, and again, in 757, at 
whii-h battle he is supposed to have been 
slain. 

Ethelbert (iKTHELHERiiT) («. 860, d. 866), 

King of the West Saxons, succeeded his 
father, Ethelwulf, in the kingdom of Kent, 
and his brother Ethclhdd in Wessex, though 
aeconiing to his father’s will the latter king- 
dom .«ihould have gone to Ethelred. Tho 
Anglo^tiaxon Chronicle tells US that “ ho held 
tho kingdom in good order and great tnin- 
quillity.” Iklost of his roign was occupied 
in ropelling the incursions of tho Danes, 
who were at tliis time strong enough and 
bold enough to attack Winchester, tho royal 
city of the West Saxon kings. 

Ethelbert(iETHELBEttHT) ^5.560? rf.616). 
King of Kent, itinks as tho third Bretwnlda. 
Wo are told that “ in the infancy of hia 
reign ho was such an object of contempt to 
the neighbouring kings, that, defeated in two 
battles, he could scarcely protect his frontier; 
but in riper years he quickly, by successive 
victories, subjugated every kingdom of tho 
Angles, with tho exception of Northumbria.” 
This statement of WiUiam of Malmesbury is 
greatly exaggerated, and probably means 
little moro than that ho conquered Sussex 
and Essex, and obtained a nominal suzerainty 
over the other kingdoms. His marriago with 
Bertha, daughter of Charibert, King of tho 
Franks, is the important event in his reign, 
as it led indirectly to the coining of Str. 
Augustine and the convereion of Ethelbert 
to Christianity (597). Ethelbert was tho Awt 
king among the Anglo-Saxons who diow up 
a code of laws. 

.An^lo-Soroa Chron. ; W iHiom of Malmesbory } 
Lappeuberjf, .^njlc-Soion litnga, 

Ethelfleda ('.<Ethelflasd) {d. 919), was 
a daughter of King Alfred. Sho was mumed 
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to the Eiildonnan Ethelred, and, together with 
her huslxuid, ruled over ilercia. She was 
of great assistance to her brother Edward 
in his wai^s agiiinst the Danes, and joined him 
in rebuilding Chester and other ancient towns 
tliat had fallen into decay. In 916 her troops 
defeated the "Welsh at Brecknock. Her 
husband died in 912, and she left only a 
daughter, Elfwin, whom Edward deprived of 
the government of Mercia, and forcibly 
carried off to Wessex. Etheltieda seems to 
liave had the title of “ The Lady of the 
ilercians,” expressive of the power she 
posses.sed, and the relations in wliich slie 
tstood to Edward. 

Florence of Worcester ; i’ln^Io.Sorou Chron. ; 

Freeman, Xorman Conqutsl, vol. ). 

Ethelfrith (iETHELFUIIH), King of 
Korthumbria {.593 — 617), was the sou and 
successor of Etholiic. He man icd a (kiughter 
of Ella of Deiin, and incorpomtcd llmt state 
with his own kingdom of Bornicia, having 
driven Edwin (q.v.), the son of ElLi, into 
exile. He was a far-sighted and successful 
king. He defeated the Scots and the Britons, 
and captured the city of Chester. He de- 
stroyed the monastery' of Bangoryscoed, and 
put all the monks to death, asserting that as 
they prayed for his defeat, they were, though 
unarmed, fighting against him. Ethelfrith, 
having learnt that his brother-in-law, Edwin, 
had taken refuge with Redwald of East 
Anglia, demanded that he should be given 
up ; and on his request being refused, war 
ensued, in wliich Ethelfrith was defeated and 
slain. 

Ethelheaxd (iETnELHEAnn) («. 725, d. 
740), King of Wessex, succeeded his brother- 
in-law, Ina. He was descended from Cerdic, 
but belonged probably to a distant bnmch 
of the royal house. His election was opposed 
by the Atheling Oswald, but unsuccessfully. 
His reign was an unfortunate one ; the British 
recovercKl something of what they had lost, 
and the Mercians captured Somerton (733), 
an important border fortress, now a mere 
village, between Oxford and Banbury ; and 
AVessex was obliged, in some degree, to o^m 
the Jlercian overlor^hip. 

Etbeliinn (JEthelkuk), called “ The 
Proud Ealdorman,” rebelled against Cuthred 
of Wessex in 750, but was defeated, and 
pardoned. In 752, it was chiefly owing to 
his bravery' that the West Saxons won the 
battle of Burford. 

Ethelnoth (JEthelxotu), Arehbishop of 
Canterbury' (1020 — 1038), had been one of 
the chaplains of Canute, and was one of that 
king’s chief advisers. It is to him that wo 
must attribute much of Canute’s civil and 
' ecclesiastical policy. Ethelnoth was a num 
of large views, and being himself a secular, 
did much to improve the position of the 
secular clerg)*. During Canute’s absence 


from EngLiiul, Kthilnuth was one of iho 
regents ot the kingdom, and to him the king 
addres5>ed his famous Ii.'ttoi ilcstribing his 
visit to Rome. On Canute's doath. in 10.35, 
Etlielnoth refused to crown Harold, and pro- 
hibited any of the bishops doing so. 

Willi.-im of Miilmo.sbnry ; Kiicontum Emma; 

Hook, .4rcl(tishoj>s of Caiilcrturi/. 

Ethelred (-Ethelued) I., King of the 
West iSiixons (866 — 871), was the son of 
Ethelwulf, and succeeded on llie d<'ath of 
his brother Ethelbeit. His reign is imj»oj-tant 
for his groat struggle with the DaiifS, At 
fii-st the inviuling host attieked the tributary 
province.^. Northumberland, disputed between 
rival kings, fell an esisy prey, and one or 
two other provinces received a tributary 
crown at the hands of the heathen invaders. 
They next entorc'd Mercia. The West Saxon 
moiKii-ch, hastening to the relief of his vass.als, 
was unable to dislodge the invadei-s from 
Nottingham, which they had seized. E:tst 
Anglia was completely conquered, and its 
king, E<limmd, put to death. In 871 the 
Danes attacked Wessex, and made Reading 
their head-quarters. Thence they sallied 
forth, and no less than nine pitched battles 
(“folk-fights”), besides numerous snuiller 
engagements, were fought between the Danes, 
led by Bagsecg and Hiilfdene, and the English, 
under Ethelred and his brother Alfred. The 
most impoi-tiint of those fights took place at 
Ashdown, in which the English were com- 
pletely ^nctorious ; hut in many of the other 
battles the Danes got the upper hand. In the 
midst of this struggle Ethelred died, pi-olxj- 
bly of his wounds. Ho was succeeded by his 
bix)ther Alfred. [D.xxes ; Alfued.] 

Asscr, Life of Alfred ; Aiiylo-Sojoa Ckvon. ; 

Fauli, Life of Alfred. 

Ethelred (.Ethelred) II,, King [h, 968, 
s. 979, d. 1016), sometimes called the “ Un- 
ready ” — the Purposeless — the son of Edgjir 
by Elfrida, was bom in the year 968, and suc- 
ceeded on the murder of bis half-brother 
Edward. During the early part of his reign 
the government was in the hands of his 
mother, and verj' probably Dunstan (q.v.) 
remained chief adviser. Wo read of in- 
cui'sions of the Danes from the veiy’ com- 
mencement of this reign, but it was not 
till after the dejith of Dunstan, in 988, tlmt 
wo have the beginning of Danish attempts 
at settlement. In 991 East Anglia was 
Jittackcd, and the great battle of Mjildon 
fought, in which the bravo Ealdorman 
Brihtnoth was sLain. In this year too, by 
the adnee of Archbishop Sigenc, tho fat^ 
plan of bu^diig off the inmders was adopted. 
In addition to foreign enemies, Ethelred 
had to contend against treason at home, 
his two favourites, Elfric, Ealdoman of 
Alercia, and Ediic Streona, frequently be- 
trajdng his plans to the Danes. After re- 
peated niids on England, Olaf of Norway 
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was bou^lit off ill 004. But the Dano^ still 
coiitiniu'd thfir iiicur.>ii<ins. In 007 Drvon 
and Cornwall, in 908 Doi'sct and Hampshire, 
and in 000 Kent, were eanied hy th*'in. 
In 1000 Ktlulnal led an arinv into Cum- 
hi-rland ai'ainst Maleolm, who ha<l refu.sed 
to pay monev fur buyinir off the Danes, 
and in the sime year an English force in- 
vaded Xonn:tn<ly unsuccessfully. The (juarnd 
with X'orm.inily was, however, soon made 
nj), and in 1002 Ethelretl marned Emma, 
llie sister of the Xorman <luk«‘. In that vear 
the sum of i2-l.0()0 was j)ai»l to the Danes, 
This yi-ar also siw an attempt to exterminate 
the D.mes })y the massicre of St. Brice 
(1002), wliieh, far from accomplishing its 
purpose, only led to Sweyn gathering a large 
force together to avenge the slaughter. He 
captured Exeter and S.ilisl)ury, an<l m»‘t 
with no resistance, wive in Ea.st Anglia. In 
lOOG “the great tleet came to Siindwich, and 
did all as they weri^ wont : they ravaged and 
burned and destroyed wluavver they wi-nt.” 
Once more they were bribed to leaye England. 
In loos Ethelred got together a fleet to opjioso 
the Danes, but «pian-els;nnong the commanders 
and a givat .storm ruined this jiroject, ami tho 
last ehanee against the inyadei-s was gone. 
In 1000 London was ineffectually attacked, 
but Oxford was burnt, and “ at length there 
was no head man who would asscunblo forces, 
but each fled as he best might : nor at the 
last would oven one shire help another.” 
In 1018 .Sweyn made another great attaek 
on Engliind. The North at once submitted 
to him, and by the end of the year he was 
luiuster of the whole countiy, and was 
acknowledged king, and Ethehed fled, with 
his wife and childien, to Ids brother-in- 
I.iw’s court in X’onnamly. But Swoyn’s 
d-ath, in February, lOU, enabled Ethel- 
red to return, ^\'ith tho aid of his son 
Edmund he drove out Canute, who liad been 
chosen king by tho Danish portion of the 
inhabihints. But Canute retumed in 101.5, 
and ravaged 'Wessex : next year he passed 
into Mercia and Xorthumbnn, which sub- 
mitted to him. Mndle ho was pivixiring for 
tho ftiuil conquest of Wessex, Ethelred died 
(April 23, lOlG). Ethelred wa.s twice married, 
his tirst wife being ^ElfliccI, and his second, 
Emma of Xonnandy. Of Ethelrt*d the 
Atiffh-Saxon C'hrouiclc sjiys, “ he held his 
kingdom with great toil and great diffi- 
culties the while tluit his life la>tcd.” Among 
tho "W est Saxon kings, ^Ir. Freeman remarks, 
“ Ethelred stands alone in presenting the 
^^Tetchcd spectacle of a long reign of utter 
misgovcnimont, unredeemed, as far ns wo can 
see, by any of those personal excellences 
which have soinotimes caused public ciTors 
and crimes to bo forgotten.” 

CJr.-rt", ; Lniipeuber?, ytnjlo-Srtxou 
ftuige; Freenriau, Xorm. vol. i. 

Ethelred (.^thelued), King of ilercia 


(G75-70I), was the son of Penda and hi-other 
' of Wulfhere, whom he succeeded . He married 
Osthryth, sister of Alficd of Xorthumbria. 
He dcfcyited Lothaire of Kent in G7o, aiuL 
nivagiKl the whole of that kingdom. The 
remainder of his reign was peaceful, save for 
an attack on his brother-in-law, whom ho- 
coinpollvd to restore the province of Lindsey 
to Jlcrcia. Ho resigned the crown in 704 in 
favour of his nephew, Ceiired, and became 
a monk in the abbey of Baitlesc'V, where he 
died, in 716, 

Ethelred (-Etuelked), King of X’orth- 
nmbria (774 — 779 and 789 — 793), was the 

son of Elhelwald. In the flfth year of his 

% 

reign lie was compelled to abdicate and fly 
the country, but the death of Alfwold and tho 
bad government of Oswold afforded an oppor- 
tunity for his return. He attcmpte<l to 
strengthen himself by the murder of his 
undo, but in the sequel was himself assassi- 
nated by some of his thegns. 

Ethelwald (..Ethelwald) Moll, King 
of Xorthumbria (759 — 705), succeede<l after 
tho murder of Oswulf. His pai-eiitnge is 
unknown, but very probably he was one of 
the thegns who assassinated Oswulf. Civil 
war distnicted his reign, and ho was even- 
tually defeated, and obliged to resign his 
throne. 

Ethelwald (.Ethelwald) was tho son 
of Ethelred I. In 901 he rebelled against 
Edward the Elder, and seized M'archam, say- 
ing that he would either live there or die 
there, but on the approach of Edwanl, ho fled 
to the Danes in Northumbria. In 904 he 
subdued Essex, and jicrsuaded tho East 
Anglian Danes to invade Mercia, but in 906 
was slain in a skinnish. 

Ethelweard (.Ethelweaud), or as ho 
styles himself “Fabius Qnmstor Ethel- 
werdus,” was the author of a Latin Chronielo 
of tho Saxon Kings of England. Of the 
author notliing is known with certainty, 
beyond the fact that ho was (according to his 
own account) tho great-grandson of King 
Ethelred, brother of Alfred tho Great. Ho 
l>robably died in tho closing years of the 
tenth century. Ethelweard’s Chronicle c.t- 
tends from the Creation to the reign of 
Edgir. It is for the most part a mere liiitin 
abridgment of Bede’s Ecclesiastical Historif 
and the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle ; but, says Sir 
T. Hardy, “he has the merit of being the 
only Latin historian in an interval of two 
centuries.” 

Ethelwenrd’s Chrcniclo was first printed by 
H. Savilo in 150G, iu Scriplorcs Po»t Bcdam, 
and bns been reprinted in the ifonumenta 
iiutonie PrhannuF, 

Ethelwulf (.Ethel wvLp), King of the’ 
Most Saxons (a. 837, d. 858), was the son of 
Egbert, whom he succeeded. His reign was 
occupied in great measure in repelling the 
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incursions of the Danes, by whom he was 
defeated, in S40, at Oharmouth. and 
who. in 8ol, captured Canterbuiy and 
London, and drove out the Mercian king. 
Ethelwulf marched against them, and routed 
them at Ockley ; and in 8.33 he assisted 
Ibnhred, King of Mercia, agjiinst the North 
Welsh, “and made them all obedient to 
him.” In 8-3.3 the Danes, for the first time, 
wintered in England, and in this year Ethel- 
w'ulf made a pilgrimaire to iioine, whither he 
had sent his youngest -son, Alfred, two years 
previously. On his way home he married 
Judith, daughter of Charles the Bold, 
King of the West Franks, and grandson of 
Charlemagne. During his absence, Asser 
tells us, his son, Ethelbald, conspired against 
him, and Ethelwulf. on his return, to avoid a 
civil war, gave up Wessex to him, retaining 
only Kent for himself. Ethelwulf is best 
known for his famous “ Donation,” which is 
often Ktid to have originated the system of 
Tithes (q.v.). In reality, it was merely “the 
devotion of a tenth part of his jmvate estate 
to ecclesiastical purposes, the relief of a tenth 
part of the folk-land from all payments 
exeept the Trinoda necemitas, and the direction 
that every ten hides of his kind should provide 
for one poor man or stranger.” 

itnglo-Sai-on Chronicle; Lnniteuberg, ./Inglo- 
Sacou Ki»g$: Stubbs, Corut. ixi'st., cliap. viii. 

Eustace (d. U>33), the second son of 
King Stephen, was heir-apparent to his 
father by the death of his elder brother, Bald- 
win. Stephen was extremely’ anxious that 
Eustace should be crowned king in his life- 
time, thus ensuring the succession to him, but 
this the Pope refused to allow, it being evi- 
dent that such a course would only perpetuate 
the period of civil war. Eustace died in 1153, 
and thus the way was open for the compro- 
mise between Stephen and Henry 11., which 
was effected by the Treaty of Wallingford. 
Eustace married Constance, sister of Louis 
VII. of France, but loft no children. 

Eutaw Springs, The Battle of (Sept. 8, 
1781), was the last serious engagement in the 
American War of Independence. Ou the de- 
parture of LordRawdon for England, Colonel 
Stewart had succoedod to the command at 
Charleston. Greono was too strong and too un- 
embarrassed to remain any longer quiet, and he 
descendwl from the Santee Hills, with the in- 
tention of driving the British into Charleston, 
and there blockading them. Stewart met him 
at the Eutaw Springs. At first the English 
were repulsed along the whole line, but they 
gained time to nilly, and returning to the 
attack, drove the Americans from thjir posi- 
tions, and remained masters of the field. 
Their loss, however, was seven hundred men, 
who could be ill spared, especially in their 
then critical condition of affairs. Stewart 
was too much weakened to reap any results 
from his victor)', and was compelled to fall 


back to Charleston Neck, and to look on. 
wliile Greene overrun .''oulh Caroliii.i ami 
Georgia. 

Bancroft ^ Hist, of ^in^ricau iv.^ 

cba}>. Stouhopo, Hi.sf. of Ku^., cluip. 

Evelyn, Joh.s (/>. 1G20, <f. served 

ill several official positions during the reign of 

Charles II. He was one of the Council fur 

the Management of the Plantations, aivl a 

member of the Board of Trade, and in 1G‘J.> 

he bec-ame IVeasurer of Greenwich Hospital, 

Evelyn wrote several works on horticulture, 

architecture, and general liteniture. He was 

also the author of a I)'\nry, which, together 

with his letters, was first ju-inted in 1818, 

and has been frequently republished. Evelyn’s 

Memoirs are of great value for their sketches 

of persons and society during the latter half 

of the seventeenth eenturv. 

% 

EvesKam, The Battle of (1263), was 
fought duinng the Barons’ War between Prime- 
Edward and 8imon de Moutfort. The quarrel 
with the De Clares and the escape of Prince 
Edward had amyed a formidable baml of 
enemies agiinst De Jlontfort. The royalists 
were in the Welsh Jlarches, whither Simon 
set out agiinst them: hut by the capture of 
Gloucester they cut off his i-etreat, and having 
routed the younger .Simon, Edwanl marched to 
Evesham, where De lilontfort was waiting for 
his son. On August 4 the annics met, and Do 
Montfort at once perceived that he was alto- 
gether outnumbered. “ God have mercy on 
our souls,” he cried, “ for our bodies are the 
prince’s ! ” In vain he attempted to force his 
way to Kenilworth, and at length all he could 
do was to draw his troops round him in a com- 
pact ring, and await the attack of the royalists. 
His son Henry fell at his feet, and at List tho 
earl himself rushed into the thickest of tho 
fight, and was hewn down. The royalists 
refused quarter, and terrible havoc was made 
of the baronial forces. “ The victory of the 
king’s party at Evesham,” says Mr. Bliumw, 
“ was so complete, that tho disproportionate 
loss ou tho other side, betokening more a 
surprise than a battle, caused it to be thus 
described by Roliert of Gloucester : ‘ Such 
was the murder of Evesham, for battle none 
it was!’” Tho royalists had distinguished 
themselves by red crosses on their arms, and 
the few who fell in tho action owed their 
death to neglect of this precaution, being killed 
by their own comrades in mistiike. 

Matt. Paris. H\»t. Jfaj. ; Blaouw, BaMms*" 
ll’ar ; Pauli, .Simon de Mon(foii. 

Evesham, The Chro.mcle of, is a 
monastic record, containing a history from tho 
foundation of the abbey at the end of the 
seventh century to the year 1415. Though 
of slight historical value, it is important for the 
accurate and detailed picture it gives of the 
inner and daily life of a great abbey. 

Exchequer ^'as the name of the court, 
in which, after the Conquest, the finajaciaL 
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>yusincss of the country was tninsactcd. The 

name arose from the thcquored cloth, like a 

chess-board, which covered the table of the 

court. The chequers were jirobably useful in 

countin'? money, for which purpose counters 

were ijsed as late as the reign of Edward 11. 

'J'he organisation of the court dates from 

Henry I., anti it seems to have been originally 

rncixily a .speciali.sed financial committee of the 

(xrcat Council. Its princi]»al ofhcei's were the 

great olheers of the state and household, with 

certain others, councillors or judges, appointed 

by the king, who were called Barons of the 

Exchequer Soiccarii). The court was 

generally ht Id at Westminster, but wu.s not 

axed there in the twelfth centurv. Ilcnrv II. 

% % 

'.vstored the court, and a full account of it as 
it existed in his reign is conbiined in the 
work called ]>ialogu.s de ^faccario. Two full 
sessions were held each year, at Easter and 
Jlichaehnas. At these tlie sheriffs gave in 
their accounts. These accounts were rendered 
in three divisit)ns: in the profer, at which 
the slieriff paid the larger part of the 
money in hand ; the compoti, or state- 

ment ; and the siiiiiiiia, or final balance, with 
voucher's. All the revenue from the fenn or 
rent of the counties, the danegeld, picas of 
the crown, aids, and other feudal dues, were 
thus brought into the Exchequer. The ac- 
counts with the sheriffs were kept by tallies, 
or pieces of wood inscribed and notched. 
These were dirided down tlio middle, undone- 
half was kept by the sheriff and the other by 
the court. Payment of the fernr of the 
counties was made in money instead of in 
kind in the reign of Henry 11. Besides the 
receipt of revenue, the business of the Ex- 
chetiucr includ(al jurisdiction in cases which 
affected the revenue by the payment of fines ; 
it recorded agreements, charters, and feoff- 
ments ; and it sometimes seems to have acted 
as a political council of sb»te, especially in 
matters of foreign treaties. When the office 
of Justic iar became extinct, the place of 
president at the Exchequer Board, which 
formerly belonged to the Justiciar, was bikcn 
by the Treasurer. By 4 & 5 Will. IV., c. 15, 
the whole position of the Exchequer us regards 
the receipt of revenue was changed. For 
this purpose its organisation consists of a 
Board, at the head of which is an officer called 
the Comptroller-Genersil. All revenue is paid 
into the Bank of England to his account, and 
all payments made by the Exchequer arc made 
in virtue of warnints from the Treasury. 

The Excheciuer must also bo considered 
with reference to jurisdiction. No small part 
of its judicial business was lost hy the separa- 
tion of the Cojirt of Common Pleas from the 
King’s Bench {.Uagna Chrirta, art. 17). It 
still retained jurisdiction in revenue cases, 
and in the pleas of all who were in any way 
connected with the court. Special leave was 
also given to implead in the Exchequer as 
an indulgence. Like the other courts, the 


Exchequer drew business to itself wlierever it 
was possible. This usurpation of jurisdiction 
was made a subject of complaint, and by thy 
^-Irticuli super a/rtas (28 Ed. I., C. 4) it was 
}>rovided that no common pleas except those 
of privileged pei'sons should be hcai'd in thjit 
court. Eix)m the reigrix of Edward II, a 
regular series of Cliief Barons begins. With 
this scpar.ite organisation, however, the usur- 
pation by the Exehe<iuer of jurisdiction 
I»roperly belonging to other courts contiinied. 
It di'ew junsdiction to itself by me.ans of a 
wi-it of fpio uiimiJt, in which it was suggested 
that the plaintiff was indebted to the crown, 
and needed jwiyment from the defendant to 
enable him to pay the king. Courts of Ex- 
chequer were set up in Scotland and in Ireland, 
when those countries were united to England 
as regards legislation. The fiction of the writ 
of QUO miiiu .1 was abolished by 2 Will. IV., c. 
39 — the Uniformity of Process Act — and a 
proper jurisdiction was given to the Ex- 
chequer. An exiuitable jurisdiction also per- 
biincd to this court, which was extended by 
the same means as those used in its common 
law side. While, however, the barons were 
the judges on the common law side, the Trea- 
surer and Chancellor of the Exchequer pre- 
sided in equity cases. The appointment of 
the Chancellor dates from the reign of Edward 
II. In his oath of office ho bound himself to 
use the seal of the Exchexiner for no writs of 
other courts while the Chancery was within 
twenty miles. The last case in which the 
Chancellor exercised judicial functions was in 
1735. The eqxxity busines.s of the Exchequer 
was tnxnsferred to the Court of Chancery by 
5 Viet., c. o. The Court of Exchequer has 
now become, by the Act of 1873, tho Ex- 
chequer Division of tho High Court of 
Justice. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
has now no judicial functions, and is tho 
nxember of the cabinet who is at tho head of 
the financial administration and acts as 
Minister of Finance. 

The Court of Exchequer Chamber vitis erected 
ns a statutory court by 31 Ed. III., c. 12, to 
decide cases on writs of eri'or from tho 
common Law side of the Exchequer. Its judges 
were tho Lord Chancellor, the Lord Ti'easurer, 
and the justices of the King’s Bench and 
Common Pleas. This court was rc-organised 
by 27 Eliz., 0 . 8, which may indeed bo more 
properly siiid to liave created a new court, 
having jurisdiction in appeal from the ling’s 
Bench. By 1 Will. IV., c. 70, a new court was 
erected, for the judgments of each common- 
law court were made subject to revision by 
the jiidges of the other two courts sitting in 
the Exchequer Chamber. Tho appollato juris- 
dictioji of this court was trjinsferred to the 
now Court of Appeal, founded by tho Sn- 
preme Court of Judicature Act (36 & 37 
Viet., c. 66, 8. 18). 

Madox, Hist, of the £xche 4 U«r; Stxxbbs, Conet. 
iimt., chaps, xi., xv. 1 
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Excise, The, is genemlly defined as a 
duty charged before their sale on goods wliicli 
are manufactured and consumed at homo : but 
it is sometimes used of any tax laid upon the 
retiiil trade. It is generally sup])osed that 
this tax was fii*st levied in England by the 
Parliamentarj* party in the time of the Civil 
War ; but it is obvious that some of the im- 
posts of the later Angevin kings may have 
been exacted in this way. However, it was 
not until 1643, when an excise on liquoi-s was 
imposed, in imitation of the Dutch, by an 
ordinance of both Houses, and afterwards by 
the king’s rival convention at Oxford, that it 
became a recognised source of revenue. After 
the Restoration half its produce was assigned 
to the crown in compensjition for the surrender 
of the revenues derived from feudal tenure, 
whereby the burdens of the rich were trans- 
ferred to the whole nation. James TI. ob- 
tained from his first Parliament extra excise 
and custom duties, valued at £900,000 a year, 
but only £300,000 of this, taken from the 
excise, wa.s g^-anted to William and Slary, 
although the revenue granted to Charles II. 
was continued. At the same time, Parliament 
declared the excise to be “ the most easy and 
indifferent levy that could be laid upon the 
people.” This view was not shared by the 
nation at large, and the excise long continued 
to be a most obnoxious tax, the popular preju- 
dices, caused partly by the practice of letting 
out the duties in farm, and partly by the 
obscurity of the statutes bearing on the sub- 
ject, being even entertained by men like lilaek- 
Ktone and Dr. Johnson. Sii’ Robert Walpole, 
in 1733, found these prejudices fatal to his 
Excise Scheme. He wished to conciliate the 
countT}' gentlemen by diminishing the land- 
tax to one shilling, and for that jjurpose im- 
poso^l a duty on salt. When the new tax was 
found to fall short hy two-thii-ds of the re- 
quired amount, he proposed — not indeed, as 
had been reported — a general system of excise, 
but the substitution of excise duties for cus- 
toms duties on wine and. tobacco. By this 
means smuggling would be lessened, while by 
a system of warehousing without tax for re- 
exportation, London would become a free port. 
The Opposition, however, raised a most violent 
outer}' against the measure, and the general 
dislike to it was so ^eat that it was thought an 
att<*mpt to enforce it would have been met by 
armed resistance in some localities, the ministe- 
rial party dwindled rapidly away, and Walpole 
w’as compelled to withdraw the hill based upon 
his resolution. Subsequent ministries, how- 
ever, increased the amount of the excise duties, 
partly to decrease drunkenness (for instance, 
in 1746 a tax of 208. a gallon was laid on 
spirits, and in consequence smuggling in- 
crea.sed a hundredfold), and levied them on a 
large number of commodities. This was espe- 
cially the case during the great struggle with 
Napoleon, when the excise included taxes oii 
nearly ever}* conceivable article of home manu- 


facture and con.«umptiou — licences to permit 
persons to carry on certain tnides, to shoot 
game, post-horse duties, duties on s;iles bv 
auction, and other imposts. A great imnv 
of these duties have, however, since been 
abolished, and others have been transferred to 
the eu.stoms. The excise is now almost con- 
fined to British spirits and malt liquors. 'J'ho 
management of the excise has also been 
simplified, notably in 1823, when tlie separate 
boaixls for the three kingdoms were aboli.shed, 
and in 1848, when the Bfvard left (iicsham 
House, and was merged with those of stamps 
and tixes into the Inland Revenue Board at 
fcjomerset House. [Cvstoms.] 

Husband, CoUccUoii of Ordinance, p. 2G7 ; 
CommoHS Sept., 1600; Hallsuu, Cons'. 

Hist., ii., chaps, x., xi. ; Lingard, x. ^07; Stau- 
hope, Jfisf. of Ettgland, h. 10; /tcpoit.s of the 
Commissioners of Excise Imptirij, 1883 ; 7 A* 8 Geo. 
IV., c. 63; 3 A; 4 Viet., c. 5, 7. [L. C. S.) 

Exclusion Bill, The, was first brought 
into the House of Commons in 1679. It dis- 
abled the Duke of York, as u Papist, from 
succeeding to the crown, should he outlive 
hLs brother. It met with considerable oppo- 
sition in the Commons, but eventiially passed 
by 207 votes to 128, upon which Charles 
dissolved Parliament. Ho was, liowcver, soon 
obliged to summon it again (October, 1680), 
and the Exclusion Bill was again pjissed by the 
Commons ; but the Loitls, chiefly through the 
influence of Halifax, rejected it by 63 to 30. 
In Januar}', 1681, the Commons voted that 
no supplies should be granted till the Exclusion 
Bill was i)assed, and refused to entcriain 
Halifax’s proposal, by which James was to 
rule only in name, a regent being appointed 
on his accession to the crown. Agjtin the 
Parliament was dissolved (January IG, 1681), 
but not before the Commons had voted that 
the opponents of the Exclusion Bill were t raitora 
bought with French money. Amiin, in the 
Parliament which met at Oxfom in March, 
1681, the Commons insisted on the passing of 
the Exclusion Bill. But this Parliament was 
in like manner dissolved, and Charles sum- 
moned no more Parliaments during his reign, 
and consequently, the Exclusion Bill fell 
thi;ough. The Exclusion Bill had proposed 
that the crown should descend to the lieii-s of 
the Duke of York on Charles’s demise, in the 
same manner as if the duke was himself 
dead; hut in spite of the temper of the times 
a great deal of opposition to the measure arose 
from the fear that Shaftesbur}* and others 
were desirous of making Monmouth king. 

Burnet, Hist, of his Own ; Ranke, Hfiif. 
of Eny. ; Macaulay, Hut. of Eng . ; Cliristie, Life 
of Shafle^ury, 

Exeter was probably a hill-fort of the 
Celtic inhabitants of Damnonia. Its ancient 
name Cacr Wise became Itea, or Jsea Damno- 
tiiorum in Latin, and Exaneeaster in Anglo- 
Saxon. Conquered by the English at an 
uncertain date, the city was strongly fortified 
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l»y Athclstan. It was sr-vcnil tiineji 
l.y tlio Danes in the rcii'ns of Alfn-d and 
Kth. ln J II.. and captured by J^wcyn, owinij 
to th" trca-on of its governor, Hugh the 
Fr.-n. In in lOOo. It was . rteted an episcopal 
>ee by Kdw.ud the* Confessor in lU-lG. In 
UHiT Kxrter was besieged and captured by 
William the Coiupieror. In Sept., HOT, 
it was uii'iuccessfully besieged by Perkin 
Wai beck, aiul in lolO it successfully stood a 
gia-:it siege against the \\ estcrii insurgents. 
Throughout the Civil ^\ ar, Kxeter wa.s for 
th(! most part Royalist. It was captured by 
Prince .Maxnice in 1642. .and remained in the 
hands of the king’s a>lheri-nts till nearly the 
close of the war, when it was retak<‘n by 
Fairfax (1G4G). It was the first impiU-tant 
jdaco in Kngland reached by William of 
Onmgc, who entered Exeter Kov. 9, 1GS8. 
Tiu‘ cathi'dnil, which was commenced by 
Rishop William of Warlewa-^t in 1112, or 
jierhaps earliiT, wa.s not completed till late in 
the fifteenth centurv. 


Exeter, Peeuaoe or. In early times the 
F'lrls of Dirvon were fnapicntly style<l biuds 
of lOxctcr. The first <listimt j»eenig<' deriving 
its name from tlie city was the dnk datu of 


Kxeter, conferred, 1397, ujirin .John Holland, 
Fiarl of Huntingdon, third son of Thomas 
Holland. Fvirl of Kent (son.in-l.aw of ridmund 
Plantagenet, Fiarl of k«-nt), in 1399; how- 
ever, tile duke was degnided. and his honoiu'S 
hecame forfeit. In 1416 Thomas Be.'iufoit, 


youngest son of John of Gaunt, was created 
Duke of Exeter for his life. Afterwaitls, 


1443, John Holland, son of the first duke, 


was created duke, having been restored in 
blood and honoui'S twenty-six yeai-s earlier. 
Tlio dukoibun, however, again became forfeit 
on the attainder of his sou Henry, 1461, In 
l*)2o, Henry Courtenay, Earl of Devon, 
was made Marquis of Exeter, as was al.so his 
son Iddwaixl, 15.53, the father lanang been 
attainted in 1539 ; on Edward’s death, without 


issue, 1556, the title became extinct. In 1605 


Thomas Cecil, second Lord Burghley, was 
created I'arl of Exeter, and the honour still 
remains in his family, Henry Cecil, tenth carl, 
having been advanced to a Marquisate of the 
same style, 1801. 


Exeter, Henhy IIollanii, Duke of 
(rf. 1473), was the son of John, Duke of 
Exeter. Ho wa.s one of the principal leaders 
of the Lancastrian party, though ho married 
Anne, daughter of Richard, Duke of York. 
He fought in the battles of Wakefield and 
To'i%ion, and after the latter, escaped to Scot- 
land, and was attainted by I-Mward TV. He 
afterwards rotiuneil, and fought in the battle 
of Barnet, where he wa.s left for dead on the 
field, but recovering, fled to Fiance, where he 
was in such abject poveriy that ho was 
obliged to beg his bread in the streets. In 
1473 his corjise was discovered on the sea- 



sliore near Dover, without any clue as to how 
it got there. 

Exeter, Thomas BE.trFOKT, Duke or 
{d. 1427), was the son of .John of Gaunt an«l 
Catherine Swynfonl. He wa.s ajipointed Cap- 
tain of CaUiis'in 1407, and in 1410 succeeded 
Arundel as Chancellor. He held the Gi-eat 
Seal for two years, and on his resignation, was 
created Earl of Dorset. He was one of the 
eommanders in the French wars of Hcniy Y. 
and llenr)- VI. ’s reigns, and in 1415 was mado 
Duke of E.xeter. He was taken prisoner in the 
biittle of Benugc in 1421, but was released 
soon aft(?r, and was one of the Council during 
the minority of Henry VI. He married 
ilargjiret, (Laughter of Sir T. Xeville, but 
left no issue. 

Exeter, Thomas Cecii., Eakl of {b. 1542, 
d. 1622), the eldest son of Lonl Burleigh, 
was one of the leadei'S of the queen's tixiops 
against the northem relxds in 1569; ho 
took part in the Scotch expedition in favour 
of the Regent MuiTJiy, and subsequently did 
good serricc in the Low Countries, in reward 
for which ho was made Governor of Hull, 
1585. He was created Earl of Exeter by 
James I., 1605. 

Exhibition, The Gke.at (1851). Tho 
idea of holding a great international exposi- 
tion of the industrial products of the world, 
if it did not originate with Prince Albert, tho 
husband of Queen Victoria, was taken up by 
him with so much energy, that tho credit 
belongs to him. Under his auspices a Royal 
Commission for this purpose was issued in 
Jan,, 1850, and on ilay 1, 1851, the exhibition 
was opened by the Queen in Hyde Park. 
It remained open till Oct. 15, 1851, having 
attained n success beyond all expectation. 
Tho buildings of glass and iron were sub- 
sequently removed to form tho Crystal Palaco 
at Sydenham. A second international ex- 
hibition was held from May to November, 
1862; and since then many others have been 
held in London and almost every civilised 
capital. 

Exton, Siu PiEUs, is supposed to havij 
been n relative of Sir Nicholas Exton, who 
was Lord Mayor of London in 1386 and 1387. 
Exton is said to have mui*dored Richaixl 11. 
in Pontofinct Castle, hut tho whole circum- 
stances of Richard's death are too obscure to 
allow us to charge him with the crime with 
any deg^e of confidence. 

Extradition is tho surrender of fugitives 
from justice by one state to another. No 
systematic usage in this matter prevailed 
until the nineteenth century. Perhaps the only 
early trwty containing a provision ns to 
extiadition was that of 11 74, liet ween William, 
of Scotland and Henrj* II., wheroin it was 
agi-eod that persons guilty of felony in Eng- 
land taking refuge in Gotland should 
given up, and vice versa. But the other 
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mediaeval treaties usually quoted — e.g.^ the 
hderatrkus Magnus with Fluudei"s in 1497 — 
appear to have contained nothing more than 
gcneial promises not to harbour rebels. The 
question of exUadition seems to have been 
tii-st investigated by Cirotius and the juinsts of 
the seventeenth centmy, who laid down the 
pnnciple that states were bound, either by 
the law of nations or by reasons of “ comity,” 
to give up fugitive criminals: but the earliest 
distinct statement of English common hiw 
was the declaration of the Court of Exchc-quer 
in 1749, that “the govemment may send a 
prisoner to answer for a crime whei'ever com- 
mitted.” Yet such dicti, though recognising 
the duty of extradition, were of slight au- 
thority, and action uixjn them could have been 
prevented by an ap])eal for a writ of Habeas 
Coiqms. England for the firat time bound 
itself by trenty at the Peace of Amiens in 
1802, in whicli it wjls agi’ced with France 
tliat fugitives clmrged with forgery, fraudu- 
lent bankruptcy, or muider should be sm'- 
rendered. During tho early part of the 
nineteenth century the law of extradition was 
rapidly developed in the United States, owing 
to the need of some annngement between the 
Sbites foiming the Union and between tho 
United States and Canada. In England, 
however, the histoiy of extradition really 
begins with the treaties of 1842 with tho 
United States, and of 1843 with France. In 
1852 a new convention was made with France, 
and in th^forthefii-sttime, exception wasinade 
in the cose of persons charged with political 
offences. Each of these treaties hud been 
confirmed by Act of Parliament, tho con- 
stitutional doctrine Ixdng that, though tho 
crown could make extradition treaties, tho 
executive could not oairy them out without 
6tatutor>’ authority. On the other hand, “ it 
may be regarded as certain that England will 
not suiTonder fugitives except under a treaty ” 
(Wnicaton, international Law, cd. Boyd, J 1*10, 
ft). The Extradition Act of 1870 empowered 
tho executive to caiTj* out extradition treaties 
made in accordance with its proWsions, viz., 
lliat no fugitive should be suiTcndered for a 
jwlitical otience, nor tried for any hut tho 
crime for which ho was 'demanded. Under 
this statute extradition treaties have been 
iimdo with almost every European state, and 
with some others. 

E. Clarke, lott o/ Extradition, 2ud ed., 1874. 

[W. J. A.] 
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Fabyan, or Fabian, Poneut 1512), 
was an English chronicler of the fifteenth cen- 
tury. He was a prosperous London citizen, and 
became sheriff in 1493. His book, A Concor- 
dance of Jfietoriee, begins, as usual, with Brutus, 
and is a commonplace compilation up to his 


own time, when it becomes modcratvly useful 
jis contciupuraiy, if uncritical, evidence, aiul 
is especially full on London historv. The first 
edition was printed in lolG. 

Fa^jtory Legislation. The gic.it 
development of English industry towards the 
end of the eighteenth century, unaccomjjaiiit d 
by any State regulation or supervision, led to 
gross and wide-spread neglect of tlie coin- 
inonest ])recautions for the prcseiaation of 
the lieallh of the workers. In the nine- 
teenth centuiy a long series of Acts wore 
passed designed to protect the health of 
labourer in factories and workshops, iind 
especially of women and children. 'J'he 
Jlaill/i and Morals Act of 1802 (42 Geo. III., 
c. 73), was passed at the instance of fr^ir 
Kolwrt Peel the elder. It piovided for 
the cleansing and ventilation of factories; 
but t^e scandals of tin; apprentice system had 
pixidueed tho Act, and it was mainly directed 
to liifiiting the hours of apprentices’ work to 
twelve u day, the prohibition for them of 
night work, with some arrangements for tlieir 
clothing, education, and moral well-being, 
The Htcond I'actorg Act of 1819 (59 (ico. 
III., c. 56) was passed on the recommenda- 
tion of a eoimnitteeof the House of Commons, 
apiKiinted in 1816. Its operation was limited 
to cotton-mills. By it, children under nine 
W’crc not to be employed at all. Between 
nine and sixteen, they were not to work 
over tw'elve hours a day, and night work 
was prohibited. In 1833, Lord All/ior/te's 
Act k 4 Will. IV., c. 10.3) became Liw. 
It introduced tlie “ half-time ” principle 
for “children” {i.e., those between nine 
and thirteen), and made their education 
out of work houra compulsory. Tho jnovi- 
sions confined hy earlier Acts to cotton-mills 
were made more general, and a new’ departure 
was made by some provision for the welfare 
of “young pei-sons” (i.e., those between 
thirteen and eighteen). Inspeetora were 
appointed to see the Acts caiTied out, as the 
justices had proved but inefficient exccutore 
of previous legislation. But a more general 
law was still wanted, and Sir Itobert Pcefs 
Factorg Act, 1844 (7 k 8 Viet., c. 15), was 
pilled. Lord Ashley’s long and philanthi'opie 
agitation had won two victories over the 
government in tho House of Commons in 
favour of a ten hours’ limit to the Libour of 
women and children. At last. Peel agreed to 
accept a twelve hours’ limit, and the amended 
bill of Lord Ashley thus became law’. Its pro- 
rtsions were that the w’orking houraof children 
under thirteen should be diminished to six and 
a half hours per day ; that the time during 
w’hich they were to te under daily instruction 
in schools should be extended ri’om two to 
two and a half hours in winter, and thrae 
hours in summer ; that the labour of pei'sons 
lx.*tween thii’teen and eighteen, and of adult 
w’omen (now first brought under tho Factory 
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Acts), should bo limited to twelve houi-s a day ; 
that a ccrtiticate of baj)tisin should be pro- 
duced. if demanded, to prove that the child 
was leallv of the age ie<iuire<l by the law; 
that tlie a’mount of the Hues imposed for the 
violation of the law should be diminished, 
but that they should be mtlicted for each 
person improperly worked, instead of for 
each offence, which might include sevenil 
pcj-sons : and that machinery shoidd be 
guarded, to i>revcnt accident. Inspectors 
Wire appointed to carry out the Act. In 
1817, Mr. Fielden. member for Oldham, 
introduced and carried a bill which limited 
the labour of young people between the ages 
of thirteen and eighteen to twelve hours a 
day, allowing two hours out of the twelve 
h.r meals ; and he further proposed that 
the same restriction should apply to females 
above eighteen years of age. The principle 
of If^tate regulation of the labour of women 
and children was thus fully recognised. 
Tlio piecemeal method of Knglish lej^slulion 
rendered it now nc-cessiiry for the friends of 
the Factory Acts to’ get stJpplemenUil 

statutes passed to iiuludo the unprotected 
industries. Among thc.se were the Mining 
,-i(i of 1S42, which entiixdy prohibited female 
and child labour in mines. In 1845, Lord 
Ashley’s rrin(~u-o)Ks Act was passed. In 
1850 a thorough measure for supervising 
mines was passed (Coni and Iron Mints Act). 
Not till 18GU were bleaeliing and dye-works 
included in the Acts; not till 1867 were all 
factories included in the scope of the Factort/ 
Acts F-rtensiun and Workshop Jtcgnlation Acts 
(30 k 31 Viet., c. 103 & 146) ; and even here 
snjall exceptions re<iuired subsequent legisla- 
tion, and the niishiko of the Act of 1867 in 
entrusting tho working to local a\ithority had 
to be corrected in 1871 by its ti'ansference to 
Govemraent inspectors. In 1878 was passed 
Sir R. A. (afterwards Viscount) Cross’s Facioiy 
and Jf'orhshop Act (41 Viet., c. 1.6), repealing, 
consolidating, and amending all prior Acts. 
There was further legislation in 1891 and 
1895. In 1901 an Act was passed consolid- 
ating, with amendments, all previous Acts. 
In 1886 Sir John Lubbock's Shop Honrs Act, 
amended 1892, limiting tho hours of labour 
for young persons in retail shops, was passed, 
and a Shop Assistants (Seats) Act in 1899. 

Vou Plcncr, English Factor;/ 7>sgula({on, trans- 
lated by Weiumau, is tho standard history. 
For the workiu^f of the Acts, seo JJoport o/ the 
Factor]/ Acfi CoHUiusrion. Notcutt’s Laic Ifclatini; 
to Fttctonrs will explain the present law. A 
briefer account can be found in Stanley Jevous, 
T.hc State in delation to Labour. 

Fairfax, FEuniKANno (b. 1584, d. 1648), 
2xd Bauox (of Cameron, in tho peerage 
of Scotland), son of Sir Thomas Fairfax, 
of Denton, Yorkshire, married Mary, daughter 
of Lord Sheffield. Ijord Fairfax repre- 
sented Y’orkshire in the Long Parliament, 
and was appointed, in Nov., 1642, com- 


mander-in-chief cf tho Parlmmentiiry forces 
in the northern comities. After some successes 
he was obliged to retreat into thoYVest Riding 
before the superior forces of tho ilarquis ot 
Newc;istlc, and sufteved a severe defeat at 
Adwalton Moor, nc/ir .Bradford (June 30, 
1643). With the remainder of his troops he 
made his way to Hull, which ho successfully 
held against Newcastle's anuy, until he forced 
them to raise the siege (Sept. 2 — Oct. 11, 
1643). He took part in the battle of Marston 
Jloor. and on the capture of York by the 
combined anny (July, 1644) was appointed 
its governor. He resigned in consequence of 
the Sclf-Dciiving Ordinance, and died ilarch 
14, 1648. 

Fairfax, Thomas, ord Lord (b. Jan. 12, 
1612, d. 1671), son of the preceding, was 
educated at St. John's College, Cambridge, 
and married Anne, daughter of Lord Vei-o 
(1637). Ho served in the royal army against 
the Scots, and was knighted by tho king for 
his services. When the Civil War began ho 
acted as his father’s lieutemint in Yor)<shire. 
On Jan. 23, 1643, he recaptured Leeds, and 
on May 21st Wakefield, making on the latter 
occasion 1.400 prisoners. .fYfter the defeat at 
Adwalton Moor, at wliich ho was present, ho 
made his way to Hull, but during the siego 
ioined Cromwell in Lincolnshire with his 
Yorkshire horse, and helped to gain the battle 
of Winceby (Oct. 12, 1643). On Jan. 28, 
1644, ho defeated the king’s Irish troops at 
Nantwich, and reconquered tho countj' of 
Cheshire for the Parliament. On April 12th 
ho defeated Lord Bellasis, the Governor of 
Y'ork, at Selby, taking 1,600 piisoners. Ho 
took jKirt in the siege of Y'ork, and commanded 
the right vcing of the Parliamentary hoi*se at 
ilai-ston 5Ioor,and after the rout of that wing 
joined Lord Manchester’s division. After tho 
victoiy he w’as occupied in reducing tho 
Y’orksiiire fortresses. These successes led tho 
House of Commons to appoint him commander 
of the New Model Army (Jan. 21, 1646). Ho 
took the field at the end of April, 1646, with 
the intention of rolic^'ing Taunton, but was 
recalled from the West to besiege Oxford. 
On the news of the king’s capture of Leicester, 
he raised tho siege of O.xford (Juno 6^, and 
overtook and defeated Charles at Naseby 
(June 14). Then he turned westward again, 
relieved Taunton, defeated Goring at Lang- 
port (July 10), and captured Bridgwater, 
Bristol, Tiverton, and other Royalist strong- 
holds. YVith the defeat of Sir Italph Hopton 
at Torrington, early in 1646 (Feb. 16), tho 
subjugation of the West was completea, and 
the surrenders of Oxford (June 24) and 
Raglan i(Aug. 19) brought the first Civil 
YVar to an end. In tho quarrels which took 
place next year between the army and the 
Parliament, Fairfax, after labouring hard to 
effect a reconciliation, cast in his lot with the 
, army, and shared the responsibility for the 
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expulsion of the eleven members. On the 
outbreak of the second Civil War, Fairfax 
defeated the Kentish Royalists at ilaidstone 
(June 1, 1G48), and after ten weeks’ siege 
obliged those who had taken refuge in Col- 
chester to smi-ender. Ho seems to have been 
willing to approve of the trial and deposition 
of the king, but he refused to sit in the High 
Court of Justice, and on June 2'), 1G.50, re- 
signed his command rather than invjide fckot- 
laud. During the Protectorate he took no 
part in public affairs. In Richard Cromwell’s 
Parliament he represented Yorkshire, and 
after the dissolution of that assembly was 
apj>ointed by the Rump a member of the 
Council of State, but did not act. When 
Jlonk marched into England Fairfax raised 
volunteers, was joined by a large part of 
I^mbert’s forces, and occupied York. Ho 
openly declared for a free Parliament, and for 
the restoration of the king (Jan., 16G0), thus 
exercising an important influence in bringing 
about the Restoration. His dejith took place 
in 1671. He wa.s an able general and an 
hone.st man, but liad none of the qualities of 
a statesman, so tluit, to use the phrase of 
Clarendon, ho was throughout “overwitted” 
by Cromwell. 

Fairfax^ Sht^ti io the riaa 

Septriory, vol. iii.* 1808; C. Markham^ lift 0 / 
the Great iord Tc\rf<ix ; Wbitelocke» Me/txoriaU : 
Clarendon, Hist, 0 / the Rebellion. [0, H. F.] 

Falconbei^, Elizabeth, Colxtess of 
(i. 1637, rf. ITTi), was the third daughter of 
Oliver Cromwell; she was married in 1657 to 
Visc-ount (afterwards Earl of) Falconberg. 
Always iittiiched to the CTiurch of England, she 
exerted herself in favour of the Restoration. 
During Charles II.’s reign she frequently 
appeared at court. 

Falconberg, Willi/m Neville, Lonn 
(ti. 14621, was iho son of Ralph, Earl of 
Westmorland, and brother of the Earl of 
Salisbun'. Ho distinguished himself in the 
siege of Orleans and other operations in 
Franco in Henry VI.’s reign. He espoused 
the Yorkist cause, and fought at Towton. 
In 1461 ho was made Earl of Kent. 

Falconbridge, or Fanconberg, The 

Bastaud op, was an illegitimate son of Wil- 
liam Neville, Lord Faleonherg. In 1471 ho 
litnded in Kent to make a last attempt in 
favour of Henry VT. He got together some 
men, and forced an entrance into London, 
with the design of liberating Henrj- from the 
Tower. But when he burned Aldgate and 
London Bridge, the citizens rose against 
liim, and he was compelled to retire. This 
attempt made it necessary for Edward to put 
Henr}’ to death. 

Falkirk was the scene of a battle be- 
tween the Scotch and the English, July 
22, 1298. This was fought in the valley 
between the town of Falkirk and the 
River Carron, resulting in a victory for 
Hist.— 15 


the English, who wore commanded In- 
Edward I., the Eiirl ilur.'ihal, and Anthony 
Beck, Bishoj) of Durham, over a far inferior 
Scotch force, led by Wallace and Sir .John 
Grahame, the latter of whom was kilkd. 
Walbice had arranged the Scottish pikeiiien, 
on whom ho mainly relied, in four circular 
bodies, connected by archers. The front was 
defended by palisades, and by a morass 
beyond them. Behind the main body was 
marshalled the cavalry, to prevent retreat. 
Well might Wallace say, “ I have brocht you 
to the king, hop gif’ ye can.” The lirst 
attacks of the English, led by tlie Earl 
Marshal, failed through the English becoming 
entangled in the morass. The Bishop of 
Durham then attempted a flank charge, to 
avoid the bog, but was equally unsuccessful. 
A tliii-d attack by the king in jier.son changed 
the fortunes of the day. The circles were 
broken by the English archers, and tlie 
mounted knights completed the destruction of 
the enemy. The Scotli.sli army was com- 
pletely sluittered, and Wallace, though he 
escaped from the field, remained a hunted 
fugitive for the short remainder of his life. 

Falkirk, The B.eTTLE of (1746), was 
fought between the royal troojis and the 
Y’oung Pretender, the fonner being defeated. 

Falkland, Henuy Cauey, Loud (</. 1633), 
was Deputy of Ireland between 1622 unci 
1629. His inquiry into defective titles, and 
transplantation of many native septs in favour 
of English settlers, were among the causes of 
the Rebellion of 1641. But his comparatively 
mild government was ill adapted to carry out 
Charles I.’s policy, and he was removed to 
make room for Strafford. 

Falkland, Lucius Carey, Loud, son of 
thc^rcceding {b. 1610, d. 1643), was educated 
at Dublin, and served in the Low Countries. 
Returning to his scat of Great Tew, in Oxfoid- 
shire, he gathered round him there, and at 
the neighhouiing university, a small b;iud of 
liberal theologians. In 1640 he entered the 
Long Parliament. A devoted lover of Con- 
stitutionalism, and an opponent of arbitrary 
power in any shape, Falkland had no 
sj-mpathy with the government of Strafford 
and Charles ; but ho believed that the royal 
government might be amended or reformed. 
He accordingly became the leader of that 
Parliamentary Royalist party that almost 
succeeded in preventing the passage of tho 
Grand Remonstrance. He verj' unwillingly 
joined tho war on the Royalist side, imd 
almost coui-ted the death be met at New-bury, 
his last words being ” Peace, peace.” His 
personal gifts, liberal spirit, and relations 
to the parties of his time, invest his career 
with unusual interest. 

CluTcndou, Hist, of the Bebelliou; Gardiner, 
Hist, oj Eng., 1603— I6i\ 

Falkland Castle, in Fifeshire, was the 
scene of tl e Duke of Rothesay’s murder 
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in lis2. In loS'2, Lord Bothwell inude one 
ot his iiuiiurous attempts to sei^o James VI. 
wiule he was iu the C^istle. 


Falkland Islands, Thk. are a group of 
islands Iving in tlv South Atlantic, and eou- 
frisliu'r of l-'ast and West Falkland, together 
with al'oiit tWH) hundred siualh r islands; they 
were dix'oNa reil hv John Davis iu l.rO'i. In 


I'iOO an English naVigittor, named Strong, gave 
them their present name. In 1765 Commo- 
dore Iivn»n look possession of them for the 
<'ro\vn of 1‘lngland. In 1764 a French colony 
Jiad settled there, hut Spain pot rid of this in 
1766 and expelled the English garrison in 
1707. 'L'his nearly leil to war, but after 
jinuh negotiation the Spanish garrison was 
withdrawn in 1771. The uncertainty of the 
tenure on which England now claimed to 
hold the islands, withoiit occupying them, 
atforded a theme for Junius and for Samuel 
Johnson, lii 1820 the Buenos Ayres Govern- 
ment formed a settlement and so revived the 
dormatit British claim, which was made 
<-ffective iu 1832. Now they are chiefly used 
a whaling-station and for the purpo.scs of 
sheep-farming. They are ruled by a governor, 
assisted by an executive council and a legis- 
lative council, both of which are appointed 
by the crown. The population is about 2.200. 
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Family Compact, The, is the name 
applii'd to various treaties between the Bour- 
bon Kings of Spain and Franco during the 
eighteenth century. The first compact began 
in 1733, and being specially directed against 
English trade led, iu 1739, to a war between 
Spain and England. The more famous coju- 
pact was ill 1761. and its object was to as.so- 
ciato Spain to Frince in the Seven Vears’ 
War. Pitt had timely warning of the agi-eo- 
inent, and the refnsiil of George III. to 
sjinction an attack on Spain led to his 
Tesign.ation. But when the compact became 
known, war was inevitable. 


Famine, The Cottox, is the name 
generally given to the distress among the 
cotton opemtivos in Lancashire, in 1862-64, 
<iuo to the stoppage of their raw material 
by the blockade of Southern i)ort8 in the 
Ainerioau War of Secession. Great efforts 
nt relief were made: in A[)ril, 1863, the 
gifts for this purpose, in money and kind, 
were estimated by the chairman of the 
Centml Uelief Committee at over £2,000,000. 
By 1864 the distress was over. 

Famine, The rox.^xo (Ireland). In 
i84i a failure of the potato crop cauwd the 
supci-aburulant cottier population of Ii-cland 
to experience severe distress, which, coming 
after several years of scarcitv, soon liccamc as 
senoiis as an absolute famine. Despite the 
repeal of the Corn Laws and the exertions 


of State and private benevolence, many 
perished, and more escaiied by emigrating 
to America. .:Vmong the political conse- 
(luenees of the famine was the revolutionary 
movement of Smith O'Brien in 1848, but 
more imjiortaut was the social and economitsil 
revolution which the famine effected. The 
diminution of the population from eight 
millions to not much more than five ; the dis- 
apjiearance of cottier tenancy in many ixirts 
of Ireland ; great changes iu the owner.shii) 
and cultivation of land ; the introduction 
of the •’ English system " of competition and 
free contniet; the i-aising iu some degree of 
the standard of living ; and the creation of 
a new set of grievances, while old ones were 
removed — all flowed fixmi the potato famine. 

Famines, Indian. The irrcguhintj' of 
the rainfall of a tropical climate, hostile in- 
vasion. plagues of locusts, stonns, imperfec- 
tions in the system of transport, and excessive 
export of grain, have been the many causes 
of Indian famine. A dense and poor popu- 
lation, whose increase is checked by no ju u- 
dcntial restniints, and which has few manu- 
factures as a refuge when agriculture fails, 
must always be liable to experience the woi-st 
forms of such scarcities. The removal of 
the old positive checks on population by 
the strong government of tho English has, 
if anything, increased tho tendency to famine, 
though bettor organisiition of relief has made 
their effects often less disiistrous. But in tho 
early years of English rule in India (notably 
in i770, 1781— -83. and again in 1790 — 92) 
there were severe famines. Tho cxperionco of 
these years led to the beginning of those 
remedial measures which have in recent 
times made Indian famines, which still recur 
with disastrous frequency, much loss temhle. 
In 1860 and 1861 no rain fell between tho 
Jumna and the Sutlej, and the sufferings 
of tho people were frightful. No less than 
500,000 human beings are believed to have 
perished, and tho whole of tho population, 
notwithstanding the benevolent exertions of 
government and individuals, and the receipt of 
large subscriptions from England, endured 
misery which it was hopeless to alleriate in pro- 
jiortion to the existing necessity. In I860 rain 
failed in Orissa, and scarcity began to prevail, 
which passed into absolute famine almost 
without notice, and certainly wnthout pre- 
caution. Till it reached an alarming height, 
the government of Bengal was inactive, and 
tho time passed by in which supplies of grain 
could be sent by sea. When the people were 
perishing in thousands, no vessel could ap- 
proach the coast, and tho supplies forwarded 

% ■were utterly insufficient to meet 

the general wants. Tho immediate de- 
struction of human life was estimated at 
two millions, and the amount of human 
suffering had been incalculably great. 
At the end of 1873, over a large tract of 
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fountiy estimated to contain no less than 
28 millions of j)eo})lo, comprising seveinl 
important provinces of liengiil and Behar, 
the great harvest of the year was hope- 
lessly witheiing for want of rain. The 
April crop of 1874 also proved a failure. 
Ttie government niade great efforts. The 
stock of lice it purchased amounted to 
500,000 tons. The difficulty, however, was 
how to distribute it ; but the government 
overcame this so effectually, that it is &ud 
that fewer persons died of starvation in Bengal 
and Behar than in an ordinary year. The cost 
of the relief operations was ten millions. In 
1876 and 1877 the rainfall was lamentiibly de- 
ficient, and in the latter year failed altogetlier 
over|)art8 of Madras, Bombay, Hyderabad, and 
Mysore. In 1876 the area of failure was so 
vast that famiue prices were inevitable. All 
that could be were employed on public works ; 
gratuitous redief began on a large scale, and 
the activity of the government staved off a 
vast amount of distress. Much the same may 
be said of the famine of 1896-7, which affected 
also Xorth-W’estern India and Bengal. In 
1899-1900 occun*ed another dreadful famine, 
affecting tracts covering 475.000 square miles, 
while at ono time 6,500,000 persons were 
receiving relief. A great deal has been done 
of late years in the way of permanent irriga- 
tion works and railways, with a view of pre- 
venting the recurrence of famine. 

PamosTXS libellus was the title of a 
document sent by Edw’ard HI, in 1341 to »U 
the bishops and chapters in the kingdom, 
containing the recapitulation of all the 
clmrges which the king had brought against 
Archbishop Stratford. 

Parm, especially in the forms Jirma com- 
tniui {fai-rn of the shire), and Jirma b>irg\ 
(farm of the borough), was the technical 
name for the composition paid-in the former 
case by the sheriff, and the latter by the 
rudimentarj’ corporation [Towns] — to the 
crown or lord in return for the privilege of 
collecting and appropriating the taxes of 
the district. 

Pamham Castle, the residence of the 
Bishops of Winchester, overlooking the town 
of that name in the S.W. angle of Surrey, 
was built by Henry do Blois, destroyed by 
Henry III. as adulterine, but rebuilt subse- 
quentl)’. It was govenied bv Denham for 
Ctorles I., and captured by Waller in 1642 
when its fortifications were finally demolished.’ 

^ famous stronghold on the 
Wast of ^ Orth Berwickshire near St. Abb’s 
Heim, was the place to which the conspirators 
in the ^owne plot (q.v.) proposed to carry off 
James VI. * 

Pastolf, SinJoHx (rf. 1469), wasan English 

general of some reputation in the struggles for 
the retention of Franco under Henry VI. In 
1429 he w’as thoroughly beaten at rata 3 by 


the JIaid of Orleans. In the Pa.slon Letters 
we have cojiiuiis accounts of his juivato 
these show him to have been hard, gra-^liiiig. 
and litigious. It has been suggested that he 
was the prototype of ShakcsjH'are's lal.-^tafl, 
with whom he has nothing in common, exc eut 
it bo in the resemblance between tludr names. 

J. Gairduer, lutrod. to Pa«toii Lrt(ei-$. 

Pavourite, a woitl of ill-omen in English 
history, is generally used to designate a jjcison 
who, having ingi'atiated hirn.'^clf with the 
sovereign, uses his j)ower unworthily and for 
his own ends, who undply influences liis master, 
and who. without sharing ministerial n-.'-pon- 
sibility, becomes practically the chief minister 
of the realm. We can hardly consider such 
men as Edric Streona (q.v.) in the light of 
favourites, and bcside.s, the Anglo-Saxon con- 
stitution did not affoi'd much oj)portunity for 
the favourite. The Norman kings were tt»o 
wise to endanger their position by favouritism, 
and the same may be sjiid of the early 

^ V 

Plantagencts. Flambard and Falkes dc Breaute 
are unworthy instruments in the hands of 
iinscrupulous kings, and the power of such 
creatures is not derived from the mere favour 
of royalty. The real beginning of favouritism 
in England may bo seen in the Poitevins and 
Savoyards who thronged to the coimt of 
Henry III., and of whom the unknown 
satirist of the day says 

** A paltry set of curs is troubliug all the land — 
linveoutor let them die, that base imgcxlly baud.'* 

Edward II.’s favourite, Gaveston, is typical 
of the class — liandsome, brave, and high- 
spirited, armed with all the accomplish- 
ments of the age, but arrogant, self-seeking, 
and utterly reckless of consequences, whether 
to himself or to his master. The opposition 
is heightened by the fact that he is a foreigner, 
but the same objection cannot bo urged 
against the Despencers, who succeeded Gaves- 
ton in Edward’s affections. Here the oppo- 
sition is personal, and is directed also against 
those infiuences which tend to separate the 
king from his barons. But the displacement 
of the Despencers and their weak-minded 
master only brings on the scene a far more 
criminal favourite than any tlmt had ap- 
peared before. For nearly four years England 
is under the rule of Roger Mortimer, whose 
criminal intrigue wdth the queen is the chief 
source of his power. At the end of Edwaixi 
III.’s reign the king falls for a time under the 
influence of a worthless woman, Alice PoiTeis, 
who abuses her power, not only bv obtaining 
lands and possessions for herself, but by 
interfering with the coui'sc of justice. The 
next reign is that of a young prince who 
makes a bold attempt to govern by ministers 
of his OT^m choice; but favouritism craeps in, 
and Dc Vero must fall into the same category 
with the Despencers, even if Do la Pole does 
not deseiwe the title of favourite. Henry VI. 
and his -queen, by the power they gave to 
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Suffolk and Sonteix't, alienated the nohles. 
and laid themselves open to the charge of 
favouritism, an aceussitjon which their antago- 
nists wei-c only too glad to take up. The , 
intiuenee of siu h a woman as Jane Shore in 
the time of Edward IV. was probably not very 
great, thouirh itichard III. thought it worth 
wliile to make a severe example of her. 
The Tudoi-S were far too able and far too 
determim;d to desii-o or need the aid of 
favourites, and tlie relations of Leicester 
and Essex to (j»ieen Elizabeth were inther 
of a personal than of a political chanicter. 
James l.’s nature needed some fiiend to 
lean upon, and he found his favourite, first 
in Somerset, and, subsequently, in Bucking- 
ham. t’harles II. was too astute to injure 
his position bv favouritism, and the secret 
advisei-s of Jaines II., such as Father Petre, 
ba.sed their intluonce on religious r.ithcr than 
on ])ersonal grounds. The Duteh followers 
of AVilliam HI. were unjustly stigmatised as 
favourites, a name more deservedly applied to 
Lady Marlbor<n«gh and Mi’S. JIasham in the 
next reign, or to the venal mistresses of the 
first two Georges. Constitutional govern- 
ment made favouritism impossible. Bute was 
stigjnatised as a favourite, but George’s effort 
to make hiin supreme in the councils of the 
nation was mainly part of that king’s per- 
sistent i)oHey to nominate his own miuistei-s. 
Favouritism may now be considered extinct, 
and the mi'thods of government have become 
of such a character that its revival is hardly 
likely. [P- S. PO 

Pawkes, Gi v (5. 1570, rf. 1606), was the 
agent and most famous eoiispinitor in the 
Gunpowder Plot. A Yorkshireman by birth, 
he became a Catholic, and having wasted his 
jiatrimony, served with the Spanish army in 
the Netherlands, whence he retiumed to at- 
tempt to carry out the well-known conspiiucy 
with which his name is inseparably connected. 
Hcwasc.xecutedin 1606. [Gv.srowDtR Plot.] 

Pealty is, as its etymology shows, a promise 
of fidelity, made by' one man to another. 
As used in a technical sense in feudal law it 
differs from homage, in that it had no con- 
nection with the holding of land, and fi'om 
allegiance, which was duo to the sovereign 
only, and was a luitioiuil, not a feudal obliga- 
tion. The oath of fealty was taken at the 
time of doing homage, and when not 
taken to the king, in woixls something like 
tiieso — “Hear you this, my loi-d A, that 
I, B, from this day forward will bear you 
faith of life and limb, saWng niy faith to the 
kitig and his heirs (i.c., saving the oath of 
allegiance which was taken by every subject), 
and the services wliich belong to you for the 
fees and tenements I hold of you, lawfully 
will perform to you, as they become due, to 
the host of my jwwer, so help me God and 
the sciints.” On the Continent generally, and 
in palatinate jurisdictions in England, the 


oath of feiilty would be hiken absolutely 
without any living clause reserving duty to 
the monarch as above. [Feudalism.] 

Pearchar Pada («.*?., the Tall), chief of 
the Dalriadic tiihe of Cinel Loam, endea- 
voured unsuccessfully to throw off the yoke 
of the Bi-itous and Angles, in 678, in which 
year three battles were fought. In 685 ho 
joined forces with Brude, son of Bile, and 
advanced with gix-at success against his 
enemies. Ho died 697. 

PeckenHam, John (rf. 158.5), last Abbot 
of Westminster, was under Henry VIII. an 
Anglican, and Bonner’s chaplain. He was 
imprisoned throughout the reign of Edward 
VI., and rewarded by JIary with the abbacy of 
the revived monastery of Westminster. Hois 
desciibed as “ a man full of tender and gentle 
lniiiianitv,” and all parties speak well of 
him. He attended the first Parliament of 
Eliziibeth, but was deprived and imprisoned, 
and though regaining partial liberty in 1578 
by partial eonfoxmity, was again imprisoned 
till his death. 

Pelony. The Oi-iginal meaning of this 
word is still obscure. According to Mr. Skoat 
{Etymol. Diet.), “felon ’’is of Celtic origin, 
from a verb meaning to betray, deceive, 
fail. This may explain the fact that the 
early feudal lawyera constantly used the 
tenu “felony” to describe an act of treason 
or disobedience to a loixl “ by which a fief is 
lost refusal to follow the loixl to war, 

or neglect for a year and a day to ask investi- 
ture. Tims the term became associated with 
the ideii of forfeiture, and was extended to 
crimes of such a nature as to induce forfeiture 
of lands or goods. Hence arose the division 
of crimes into felonies and misdemeanours^ 
though no clear definition of either word is 
possible. Not all crimes invoUing foifeituro 
are felonies; for this would include niis- 
piision of treason, which is only a mi«lc- 
mcanour. ” If felony is defined as a ciimo 
punishable with death, it excludes potty lar- 
ceny, which was never capital, and includes 
piracy, which was never felony. Felony was 
substantially a name for the more heinous 
crimes, and all felonies were punishablo by 
death, except jietty larceny and mayhem 
(i.tf., maiming), which came by degrees to bo 
treated ns a misdemeanour. If a crime was 
made felony by statute, the use of the name 
implied the punishment of death, subject, 
however, to the rules as to benefit of clergy. 
Thus, broadly speaking, felony may be de- 
fined as the name appropiiated to crimes 
punishable by death, misdcmcanom-s being a 
name for all minor offences ” (Stephen, Hist, 
of Grim. Law, ch. xx.). There are two main 
differences as to procedure in cases of felony 
and misdemeanour. In the first place, a 
warrant is not necessary for arrests for felony, 
while, as a rule, it is necessary for misde- 
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meanour ; and secondly, a person committed 
for trial for felony is not entitled to be 
bailed, while a pei-son accused of misde- 
meanour is usually so entitled. Since, how- 
ever, milder punishments have been substi* 
tuted for death, and the Felony Act of 1870 
lias abolished forfeiture, the chstinction be- 
tween felonies and misdemeanours has become 
of little practical importance. 

Stephcu, Hist, of the Criniinal Lair. 

Felton, John* {d. 1628). A dismissed officer 
of the army who, iKirtly from private wrongs, 
parily fi-om faiuiticism, assassinated the Duke 
of Buckingham in 1628, at Poilsmouth. He 
was hanged at Tybuni. 

Fenian Conspiracy, The. The name 

is said to be derived from Fion or Finn 
MacCoul, the Fingul of Macpherson’s Ossian. 
The Fenians fonned at one time a sort of 
standing militia in Ireland. The Fenian 
“brotherhood” was formed in Ireland and 
the United States, to liberate Ireland fi-om 
the connection with England and establish a 
republic. Secret drillings in connection with 
this society began to take place frequently in 
1864, but the society is supposed to have been 
fonned as 'early as 1858. On Sept. 13, 1864, 
the Irish government of Loixl Wodehouse 
at last became possessed of information con- 
vincing them of the treasonable character of 
these proceedings. In consequence, between 
the ICth and 30th of that month, sixty-five 
pci-sons were arrested in Dublin and about 
twenty in Cork, while O’Donovan Rossa, who 
w'us one of the conspirators, also liad his 
paper, the /ri*A People, confiscated. Stephens, 
the “Head Centre,” was arrested, but was 
enabled to make his escape. A commission 
had since November been sitting in Ireland to 
try the prisoners, and many of them, including 
0*Donovan Rossa, were convicted of treason 
felony, and sentenced to periods of penal 
servitude varying from five to ten years. 
Important discoveries of documents had also 
been made. In ^lay, 1866, the American 
Fenians made a raid into Canada, but were 
promptly repulsed, Lato in the autumn 
largo stores of arms were seized, and the 
gairison of Ireland largely increased; but 
no blood was shed. In 1867 the rebellion so 
long tlircatened seemed at last to be break- 
ing out. On Feb. 11th came an attempt to 
fiui-prise Chester, and on the 12th an out- 
Iirejik in Kerry. The defence of Kilmnl- 
loek police barracks, however, showed the 
feebleness of the movement. In JIarch 
followed an attack- on the barracks at 
TaUaght ; it was repulsed, and 208 prisoners 
were brought into Dublin. The spirit of 
the Fenians in Ireland was now quite broken ; 
thus, 1,000 men who held the market-place at 
Drogheda fled at the approach of a few 
])oliccmen. In 2Iay a special commission 
began to sit to try the rebels, and many of 
them were convicted. None were, however. 


executed. On Sept. 18 an athick was made 
on a police van at ilanchester, and on Dc-i . 13 
the attempt to blow up Cleikcnwell (jaol. 
In Ireknd, in 1868, attacks on isolati d 
martello towers became frc*quent, and the 
Habeas Corpus Act was again suspondid 
till March 1. 1869. In 1870 a Fenian 
raid into JIanitoba was driven back by the 
militia, and, in 1871 a similar atteinjit was 
roughly put down by United States irooiis. 
General Grant having issued a proclaniation 
against them. In Jan., 1871, most of the 
Fenian convicts had been released, and were 
uproariously welcomed in the United States. 
But the organisation of Irish sedition pass».d 
into different hands, and the Fenian leaders 
lost their influence. The French Cominuni.st 
General, Cluseret, who had been in the Fenian 
service, says, most probably with truth ; — 
“Their insurrection was foolishly planned, 
and still more foolishly executed.” 

.Annual Be^Mer ; Fraser's ilagaaine, 1872 ; 

McCarthy, Hist, of Oiir Oica Time*; O'Leary, 

Recollections of FcniaiiisTn. 

Fezmin^on Bridge, The Battle op 
(1549), was iought in Devonshire between the 
royal troops, under Lord Russell and Sir 
Peter Carew, and the Cornish rebels, who 
were completely defeated. 

Fen'wick, Sir John (rf. 1697). A zealous 
Tory member of the Parliament of 1685, who 
became, after the Restonition, one of the 
most ardent Jacobite conspirators. In 1695 he 
joined Charnoek, Porter, and others in designs 
against the king, which ripened next year 
into the Assassimition Plot. His fellow-con- 
spirator, Porter, informed the govemment of 
the whole intrigue, and Sir John attempted 
to escape to France, hut was aiTCsted near 
Romney Marsh. Ho was committed to the 
Tower. In order to gain time, he offered to 
disclose all he knew touching the Jacobite 
plots. His artful confession, while silent 
about the real Jacobite plotters, contained 
a great deal of evidence — mostly true, no 
doubt — against Marlborough, Godolphin, 
Russell, and Shrewsbuiy, who had from time 
to timo intrigued with the court of St. Ger- 
mains. Furious at the charges brought against 
their party, the AMiigsdetermined to pursue the 
subject. Fenwick was examined by William, 
but refused to make any disclosures. Ho had 
heard that his wife, Lady Mary Fenwick, 
had succeeded in getting Goldman — the 
only other witness against him — out of the 
country, and Porter’s evidence lemained un- 
supported. But the \NTiigs, not to be baulked 
of their prey, brought in a bill of attainder 
against him, which the Commons passed, by 
186 to 156. The bill passed through its fii-at 
stage in the Lords wathoi^ a division. After 
a violent struggle, the second reading was 
carried, by 73 to 63, and the third, by 68 
votestoCl. OnJan. 28 Fenwick was executed. 
Hallam’s opinion on tho act of attainder is 
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that. ‘‘ it <lul not, like sonic acts of attain<li.T, 
inliict a punisluncnt bcyontl tlie otfi-n- c, but 
supplied the deficiency of le^al evidence.” 
Yet, allowinu: the substantial justice of the 
sc'ntencc, it is questionable whether it was not 
ill-advised to bleak from the rigid rules of 
law, e.>i|)ecially for so second-rate a person as 
Fenwick. 

State rrialis ; Commons’ Joicniols; Hallnm, 
C’M.sf. //ist. ; Hauko, i/«f. 0/ Eng.; Slucaulnj, 
1/isf. cj E}\'j. 

Feonnfultuin, corresponding to the 
yaluraltii of the Frank.s was in Anglo-Sjixon 
times partly a tax, pully a gift in kind, levied 
on the produce of tin* land for the support of 
the kin<» and his household. 

TergfUS, Lord of Galloway {d. 1161), 
was contemporary with David I. of Scot- 
land. whom he assisted with soldiers at the 
Hattie of the Standard. In 1160 he joined 
the sons of Malcolm MacHeth against King 
Jlalcohn, but was forced to submit to tlio 
royal power. He retired to a monastery, an<l 
died ll()l. He married ElijKibelh, natural 
daughter of Henry I. 

Fergus lUIor {d. oOl), son of Ere, King 
of Irish Dalriada, crossed over at the end of 
(ho fifth century with his brothers. Loam 
Jlor an<l Angus, and founded in Argyleshirc 
a Scottish colony, which afterwards developed 
into the kini'dom of Dalriada. 

Ferguson, Koheht {d. 1714). A Scotch 
clergyman who got a living in England, hut, 
being a rreshytcrlan, was expelled in 176'2, 
and becamo a schoolmaster and Dissenting 
preacher. Ho was a man of had character, 
and constantly involved in jdots. Heing a 
furious "NVhig. he was expelled from England 
after the failure of the Rye House I’lot. Ho 
them went to Holland, instigjited and took 
part in Monmouth’s rebellion, escaped after 
Sedgemoor, and joined William lll.’s expedi- 
tion. Disgusteti, however, at his inade<juate 
reward, he turne<l Jacobite, and shared in the 
Assassination I’lot and Montgomery’s Plot. 
Notwith.stnnding his connection with so many 
eonspii-ncies, he escaped every danger, and 
flied a natural death. 

Perozeshar, The of (Dec. 21, 

184.)), wa.s fought between the Sikhs under 
I.,all Sing, 3.), 000 in niimher, with 100 guns, 
and the English under Sir Hugh Gough. The 
English began operations by attacking at night 
the entrenehod camp of the enemy round the 
village of Forozeshar ; but the storm of shot 
was terrific, and entirely frustrated the rish 
attempt to carry the camp by a charge. 
When day dawned the assjuilt was renewed, 
and as quarrels had broken out among the 
Sikh Icadei'S, the resi.stance was comparatively 
feeble, and the Sikhs wore finally put to 
flight. That this buttle was the mo.st severe 
ever fought in India was due almost as much 


to the rash blundering of the English as to 
the valour of the Sikhs. [Sikh Waus.] 

Ferrar, Robert, Bishop of St. David’s 
(rf. 156.5), was deprived of his see by- 
Mary, having previously been imprisoned 
by Nortlmmberland, at the instance of 
some of his clergy who accused him of 
neglect of duty. He was condemned for 
heresy, and burnt at Carmarthen, March 30, 
15-5.5.' Mr. Froude siiys of him : — “ He was a 
man of large humanity, justice, and upright- 
ness, neither conspicuous as a theologian nor 
prominent as a preacher, but remarkable 
chiefly for good sense and a kindly imagi- 
native tenderness.” This seems u rather 
exaggerated view of a very ordinary man, 
who, with excellent intentions, was quite 
unable to cope with the difficulties of his 
position. 

Ferrers, George (5. 1512, d. 1579). A 
lawyer, dramatist, and poet of some celebrity, 
mainly remembered from his connection w’ith 
a famous case of privilege of Parliament. In 
1543, while member for Plymouth, he was 
imprisoned for debt. Parliament took uj) his 
case, and compelled the Sheriff qf London, 
with his officers and the creditor as well, to 
appear at the bar, and sent them all to prison. 

A remarkable trial followed, leading to 
Ferrers’s release by virtue of his privilege. 
Henry YIIL, in whose service Ferrers was, 
warmly took up his cause. 

HatsclI's PrecidentB ; Hallao), Const. Jfist. 

Ferrybridge, TheBattlf.of (1461), was 
fought just befoi-e the battle of Towton. Tho 
Yorkists who wore at Pontefract attempted 
to secure tho jiassage of the Aire at Ferry- 
bridge ; but a body of light cavalry under 
Lord Clifford was detached by the Lancas- 
trians. attacked and defeated the Y’orkists, 
and slew Lord Fitzwaltcr their leader. Tho 
Y'orkists. however, succeeded in crossing the 
Airo at Castlcford, three miles higher up tho 
river, and in attempting to regain the main 
body of tho Lanaistrians at Towton, Clifford 
was defeated and slain. 

Fethauleag, The Battle of (-584), was 
fought between Ccawlin and Cutha, Kings of 
the West Saxons and tho Britons. Cutha 
was slain, and Ccawlin, though he took many 
towns and countless booty, says the Chronicle, 
returned in anger to his own country. Henry 
of Huntingdon says that the English woro 
defeated, but afterwards rallied by Ccawlin, 
and 80 won the day. . Dr. Guest identifies 
his Fethanleag with Faddiley, near Nantwich, 
in Cheshire, and regards the Iwttlo as a critical 
one in the conquest of tlie Severn Valley by 
the English. As compared with tho great 
Wetorj' of Deorham in 577, which gave tho 
Welsh the Lower Severn, it was a check on 
the English. If, ns Dr. Guest holds, Ccawlin’s' 
destruction of TJriconium, lamented in tho 
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Welsh elegy on the death of Cynddylan, 
marked the beginning of the campaign, the 
defeat of Faddilev left the Middle Severn 
Welsh until the days of Offa, and even Chester 
until the reign of Ethelfrith. 

yln^to-Saro>i OironicU; Guests The Conquest of 
the Severn rallcj/ {Ori^inei CcUicif, voK ii.). 


Feudalism (for etymology see Fief) is 
in its most general sense defined as an organi- 
Siition of societv based on land tenure. It is 
applied specially to the system wliieh arose in 
^\^.stem Eurcjpe after the dissolution of the 
Carlovingian Empire, and also less fully to 
special and analogous systems which sprang 
up among the GiTinanic peoi)les not dii’ectly 
included in that empire — as England or 
{Sweden — but where similar tendencies after- 
waids manifested themselves. We must dis- 
tinguish feudalism in its legal, political, and 
even in its vaguer social aspects. Legal 
feudalism indicates a cei-tain method of land 
tenure. Politieul feudalism followed when 
every regalian right beciimo attached to 
ownership of land by a feudal tenure. The 
social ideal of a feudal society necessarily fol- 
lowed at a later stage. . 

The main source of feudalism, both in Eng- 
land and on the Continent, is to be found in tho 
primitive German Constitution. The settle- 
ment of the wandering nations had made that 
|)rimitivc personal i)olity a territorial one, and 
its essentially improgressive character on the 
old lines necessitated a new system to meet 
tho varjdng needs of a progressive society. 
Contact with dying Imperialism precipitated 
but did not create this process out of which 
feudalism sprang. 

In tho Fiankish Empire, Charles tho Great 
bound together the national Gorman state of 
the Franks, the traditions of Roman law and 
empire, and his own gift of a powerful ad- 
minititnitive system. Under his feeble des- 
cendants this system broke down. After tho 
anarchy which this process occasioned, tho 
organised anarchy of feudalism arose, from 
the beneficiary system, tho practice of com- 
mendation, and the grants of immunity which 
were superadded to them. The king’ was in 
tho habit of granting lands out of his ow'n 
a-ast estates to followera on the special promise 
of fidelity, and lesser proprietors in full 
sovereignty surrendered their nominal alod to 
u great church or noble, to receive it back os 
a tenant protected by a powerful patron. 
These lands were the beneficial the territorial 
source of feudalism, and the condition on 
which they were verj’ commonly held was mili- 
tary 6er\'ice, Commendation was personal, and 
consisted in a man submitting himself to a 
lord, whose vassal and man [Homage ; Vassal] 
ho bec-ame. “ The union of the beneficiary 
tie wath that of commendation,” says Dr. 
Stubbs, “completed the idea of feudal obliga- 
tion.” The third element arose as follows. 
The national couits had become stereotj’ped 


or ineffective, and it becaiiu’ cu>toinarv to 
unite to the grant of a htnefitiuiu a grant 
to its lord of powi-r to exercise full juii.silie- 
tion within it. Thus the lief or bem fice was 
withdrawn fitun tlu* national system, ami 
when these gntnts of iininunitv from the t omts 
of the f/rtM hecaine general, and when politie.al 
functions followed judicial ones, we have the 
complete feudaliMn of eleventh century Franc*; 
— when, though ties of feudal d<-j)iiuknct* 
united tlie meanest vassal to the CTown as 
supreme overlord, tlie national SNst*in had 
become obliterated, central power nominal, 
and all loal pow*r in the Iiand.s of a 
multitude of landowners, who luul every re* 
galian right in tlioirownestjttc. Tliis wasth*; 
svstem which the barons of Xoriiiandv lived 
under, and which they would fain have 
brought to Englantl with thc-m. 

In England, however, a similar but inde- 
pc-niient pioccss liad set in. The Cuuutuius 
of the old Germans which had »lii'<l out 
in Gaul, became in England the source of a 
HOW’ organisation of society. 'J'he king's 
duyns, the comiU's in a later stage, re- 
ceived with grants of folkland, grants of im- 
munities from the jurisdiction of the pojmlav 
couris, which resulted in the establi.-hmcnt of 
practical feudalism on these soken or fran- 
chises. Idle free man bowed his nock fc'F 
brt'ad or protection. Everything became terri- 
torialised. "What was originally the exception 
rapidly tended to become the rule. Tho great 
earls, ss on the Continent, gradually threw 
off tiicir neutral character. Harold suggests 
the pai'allcl of Hugh Capet, and Continental 
feudalism found a soil ready to rect-ive it. 

AVilliam I. and his sons brought with them 
feudal theory and feudal practice. To him, 
as to his barons, no legal theory of tcnuix} 
was possible but the feudal one ; and tho 
generation after tho Conquest saw feudalism 
in its legal aspect established universally in 
England. But M^illiam had seen how 
feudalism ns a system of government meant 
mere anarchy in Normandy, and did his 
best to pitvent its introduction into England. 
Tho barons naturally desired as much 
power here as at home ; but save in tho 
Border Palatinates [Palatine Counties; 
Bokdek.s], and then in Wales and Ireland, 
which tho barons w'ou as independent ad- 
venturers, the Norman kings refused them 
this. Rebellion after rebellion broke out and 
was crushed. At last Henry I.'s defeat of 
Robert of Belcsmo settled the question for 
his reign. Under Stephen tho barons won 
the day, and then alone did feudal government 
prevail in England. Henry II , in 1174, put 
down the final revolt of the feudal party. 
His administrative system rendered his tri- 
umph permanent. Only under Henry III.’s 
minority w’ere there some slight tendencies to 
a feudal survival. Edward I. destroyed tho 
political imjKirtance of land tenure. Hcnco- 
forth the barons fought, not to abolish th 3 
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central state in favour of feudal localism, but 
to {i'ct th<‘ inachinfi-y of the central state into 
their own hands. They fought, not to get rid of 
the crown, but to put the monarchy in com- 
mission. The chivalry of the fourteenth cen- 
turv, though the result of a feudal ideal, was 
powerless to bring back real feudalism. The 
liaronial power perished with the Wars of the 
Itoses. The legal theory remained, with its 
obligation of fealty and homage, its incidents 
of aids, wanlships, marriage, its miliUiry ser- 
vice. and other effects. 

James I. unsuccessfully attempted to abolish 
feudal tenures. An Act of 16C0actuallyeffcct<‘d 
this. The very indefinite sense in which 
feudalism is sometimes used as indicating the 
power of the land«‘d aristocnicy need not be 
dealt with. Yet the* English land law remains 
full of vestiges of feiidalism. Every copy- 
holder .still owes to the lord of the manor the 
fciulal incident.s. T^ands of the intestate and 
kinle.ss dcci'ased still escheat to the next lord. 

For Eujflisli feudalism, Stubbs's Co)i«titufioH<i( 
Iliftaiii is the supreme nutboritj. Waltz's 
Diic/8c)tc Ff i/iis.ooijjJijcactiichtc stands iu similar 
relation to tlic feudalism of the Frank Enii>ire. 
The eighteenth century treatises and the hiw 
iKKiks are all taiutc<l by the false tlieory of the 
oritfiu of feudalism, which Waitz finally demo- 
lished. Many of the French writers whose 
works would otherwise bo of sreut value, suffer 
from the same defect. Roth’s Ofschichtr dcs 
ih'iicyicinlirrscns loid Friidahhit, is a suppleaient 
nud chock on Waitz, with whom he is at vari- 
ance on some important points. References to 
the special articles on each of the feudal inci- 
dents will suitply the details of the feudul 
system iu Euginud. ^X. E. T.] 

Feversham, Loris Pcras, E.xkl of. 
A French noble, nephew of Turcume, who 
cntcri'il the English service under Charles 11. 
and James II., commanded the army which 
defeated Monmouth at Sedgemoor, and, 
though his incapacity in that campaign was 
only ctpialled by his brutality, was made 
gencial-in-chief of the army that James II. 
collected to ovcniwe hi.s people. In 1688 ho 
<lisban<led that jirmy, and was for a time im- 
prisoned by William III. 

Macaulay, Hist, c/ Eng. 

Fief, or Fee (Lat. feudum, feodum), is 
derived from the old German word for ctittlo 
(modern High German, I*irA ; old High 
(Jerman, fhu; Gothic, faihu ; Old English, 
fioh), which got to be used in the sense of 
money or property in general (cf. pecuniu). 
It is very doubtful whether the second 
syllable has any connection with od, also 
iiiojining property. The word first appears in 
the ninth centurj’, and gradually acquires 
the technical meaning of land hold of a lord 
by feudal tenure [Feudalism] or military 
service. 

Stubbs, Const, ilisf.; Ducaago, Glossary (s.v.). 

Fieldeu, Johx, originally a labourer, 

oecame master of a facton,*, and from 1832 

1817 was M.P. for Oldham. He is chiefly 


remembered by his exertions in favour of the 
Factory Acts, especially the Ten Hours BilL 
Fiennes. [Say and Sele, Lord.] 
Fiennes, Nathaniel, second son of Lord 
Say and Sele, was educated at Winchester 
anil at New College, Oxford. He was elected 
member of the Long Parliament for Banburj’, 
and became a loader amongst the “ Root -and 
Branvh ” party. He was appointed in r641 
one of the committee to attend the king to 
Scotland. In 1642 he accepted a colonel’s 
commission in Essex’s army, and took part 
in the battle of Edgchill. In the following 
year ho surrendered Bristol to Prince Rupert 
(July, 1643), under circumstances which 
made him suspected of either treachery or 
cowardice. For this he was accused by 
Walker and Prynne, tried by court martial, 
and sentenced to death. His former services, 
and his family interest, .secured him a jiardon, 
but he was obliged to abandon public affairs, 
and leave the kingdom for several years. 
Ho returned, regained the confidence of his 
party, and became, iu January, 1648, a 
member of the Committee of the Two King- 
doms, but was expclleil from Parliament by 
Pride's Purge. In Cromwell’s firat Parlia- 
ment he represented the county, in the second 
the University, of Oxford. Ho became 
a member of the Council of State (1654), 
Commissioner of the Great Seal (1655), ono 
of Cromwell’s lords (1657), and was ono of 
the principal speakers in the discussions con- 
cerning the offer of the crown to the 
Protector (1657). He assisted in pixiclaiining 
Richard Cromwell, and udlioi-ed to his party 
till the rc-establishmont of the Long Parlia- 
ment deprived him of his offiee. After the 
Restoration ho retired into private life, and 
died in 1669. Fiennes was an eloquent 
speaker, and a man of decided opinions, but 
iiTosoluto in action, and constitutionally 
timid. “ His great and special merit is the 
firm stand which ho made in favour of 
ndigious liberty against the nanxiw bigotry 
of the Presbyterian party.” 

Sanford, Studirso/ (ho Groat RcbolHon; FoSs, 
Ji(d{res of England. 

Fifteentlis ^'as the name given to a 
grant voted by Parliament to the sovereign, 
which was originally, as the name implies, a 
tax of one fifteenth on movables. But in the 
reign of Edward III. a valuation was taken, 
and henceforth when Parliament voted a 
fifteenth each parish voted a fixed sum, ac- 
cording to that valuation. What for the 
counties was a fifteenth was in towns a 
tenth, which followed the same rule. The 
whole amount of a tenth and fifteenth, in 
Coke’s time, w’as only £29,000. 

Fifth Monarchy Men. An extreme 
sect of the period of the Puritan Revolution, 
largely found in the army, which supported 
Cromwell, in the belief that his government 
was the beginning of the “ Fifth Monarchy,” 


during which the millennial reign of Christ 
on earth would take place. The preWous 
four monarchies were the Assyrian, Persian, 
Grecian, and Homan. But such fanatics 
could not but be in opposition to any estab- 
lished government, and Cromwell had some 
difficulties \^^th them. In ICCl, the revolt of 
Venner was largely supported by this sect. 

Fiji Islands The, are a group of about 
250 islands, of wiiich about a third are in- 
habited. They lie between 177° E. and 178° 
W. long., and between 15° and 20° S. lat. 
The largest of the islands is Yiti Levu, and 
the only other of any size is Vanua Levu. 
The Fiji group was first discovered by Captain 
Cook, in 1773. They were ceded to England 
by the native chiefs, in 1874, and are at 
present governed by a High Commissioner. 
Fiji is an important sfcition between Panama 
and Australia, and the High Commissioner is 
in a position to regulate the Polynesian labour 
traffic. 

Smythe, Ten ilontht tn Fiji; 'WUliains, Fiji 
and th« Fijiniis. 

Filmer, Sir Roiiert (rf. eirea 1653), was 
a gentleman of Kent, who matriculated at 
Cambridge (1604), fought for the king during 
the Civil War, and wrote in defence of 
monarchy. His chief works were The Free- 
holders' Grand Inquest (published 1679), A 
Treatise on the Functions of the Commons i» 
Farliament, written in answer to PrjTine, and 
Fatriarcha (published 1680). Filmer started 
by denying the doctrine that mankind is 
naturally endowed and bom with freedom 
from all subjection, and at liberty to choose 
what form of government it pleased ; and 
tliat the power which any one man hath over 
others w’as at first bestowed according to the 
discretion of the multitude. He went on to 
derive regal authority from the authority of 
a father over Lis family, as it was exercised 
by the patriarchs. From the patriarchs, by 
hereditar)’ descent, this authority was tnins- 
mitted to different royal houses. The royal 
authority, therefore, resembled the natural 
authority of a father over his childi^n. The 
kingdom and its head, like the family and its 
head, existed by divine ordinance, i’he king 
received from God “ his royal charter of a 
universal father,” and ruled, therefore, by 
divine right. The subject w’as, in con- 
sequence, bound to absolute obedience, and had 
no right to depose a king or alter the line of 
vncccssion. Filmer’s book w’as published in the 
midst of the discussions on the Exclusion 
Bill, and his theory supplied a powerful 
argument to those who denied the competence 
of Farliament to exclude James from the 
throne. [Locke, John.] ^ 

J. Oalrdner, Studies in English Hisforg. 

Finch, JoH.v, Lord (i, 1584, d. 1660), 
was the son of Sir Henry Finch, an eminent 
lawyer. He was a member of Charles I.’s 
fir** two Parliaments, and was chosen 


Speaker of the third, which met in 162S. 
He si>eedily showed himself a dc'-ided 
partisJin of the king, and, in 1C29. h.- refun d 
to read a remonstnincc against tuiinage and 
poundage aft<'r the king’s me>s.igo for the 
adjournment of Parliament had been de- 
livered. A tumult occurred, during which 
the Speaker was held down in his chair, and 
Holies read the protestation to the House. 
In 1637 Finch was made Cliiof .lustiee of the 
Common Pleas, in which capacity ho delivered 
judgment against Hampden in the case of 
ship-money. In 1640 he was made Lord 
Keeper, but, fearing the vengeance of the 
Long Parliament, ho fled from EngLind, at 
the end of the same year, to Holland, where 
he remained till 1860, when he returned to 
England, and took part in the trials of the 
Regicides. The character of “an unprincipled 
lawyer and a time-serving minister,” which 
Mr, Foss gives him, seems to bo only too 
w’cll deserved, and he died universally 
despised. 

ClareudoQ, Hint, o/ the Fetcnioii ; WUitelocke. 

JHcmoinaU ; Foss, Judges of Knglnnd. 

Finch. [XOTTIXOHAM, E.\I<L of.] 

Fines, The Statute or, an Act of the 
fourth year of Henry VII,, was based on a 
similar one of Richard III. It enacts that 
a fine, levied with proclamations in a public 
court of justice, shall, after five years, bo 
under ordinarj’ circumshmccs a bar to all 
claims upon lands. Its main object was to 
^ye security of tenure to existing tenants by 
fixing a short tei-m of prescription; a measure 
very necessary just after the 'NYai-s of the 
Roses. It did not, as some have thought, 
give liberty of alienation with the view of 
luring on a spendthrift nobility to ruin. 

Hallam, Cenut. Hist.; Beeves, Hist, of English 

Laic. 

Finglen.THE Battle op (719), near Loch- 
avich m .^gyleshire, was fought between 
Selvach, King of Dalriadti, and his brother, 
Aincellach, whom he had driven out in 698. 
Aincellach made a desperate effort to recover 
his kingdom, but was slain. 

Finlay Question, The. Mr. Finlay, 
the Greek historian, had settled in Athens 
when Greece became indejMindont. Some of 
his land had been seized for the purpose of 
rounding off the new palace gardens of King 
Otho, and Mr. Finlay had declined to take 
the teims offered him, which bad been 
accepted by all the other landowners in a 
similar position. Ho appealed to the English 
government, and his case was lumped with 
the Paeifico and the Fantdmo case into one 
grand piea'ance, for which the British govern- 
ment demanded compensation. [Pacipico.] 

Firhol^S. One of the legendarj’ or 
fabulous tribes of the earliest period of Irish 
history. They may, it has been thought, 
correspond to the pre-Aryan inhabitants of 
Ireland. 
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Fire of Iiondon, Tmk Gheat (.S-pt. 2 — 6, 
IfiGG', bioko out acci«l«-nt'illy in a house near 
London Bridifo. but a stronfr east wind caused 
it to spread wit)i LTeat rapidity, and for 
five clays Uuidon was driven up to the 
llame-:. ' Two-thirds of London was destroyed 
— eii;lilv-nine cliurc-hes, ineludini? St. Paul’s 
Cathedv.il, and more than IG.ObO dwelling- 
houses, Put the lire, thoufrh di-stroyini? 
.'O mueh. wa.s most benelicial in thoroughly 
eiadieating the pl.ague. 'I’lie fever dens in 
wliieli it eontinmiliy lurked were burnt, and 
the new lious(s which were erected were far 
more healthv and bettiT aiTanged. The* fire 
was attributed to the hated Papists, and on 
the Momiim-nt, whith wa.s oreeted to coin- 
ineinorate if, tho Ibunanists were directly 
chat ire I uith being tho authors of the terrible 
eontlagiation. 

First of June, The B.xitle of the 
(1704), was a naval engagement fought during 
tlic w.irs of tho French Revolution. Tho 
French had collected a fleet of twenty-six 
shi]is at Prc.st, which put out on May 20 to 
meet a convoy of corn ships expected from 
America. On the 2Sth Ixnd IIowo with the 
Channel fleet brought them to a partialcngagc- 
ment : hut it was not till June 1 that ho 
M-as able to bring about a decisive encounter. 
Having the wind of tho enemy, he resolved 
to break tlirough tire French fleet, and fight 
it to leeward. The enemy lay in close lino 
<»f battle, .stretching from cast to west, and 
Howe’s object was not to come down on it 
jn rpcndicularly, brrt to s;ril abreast of it until 
each shij) got an ojrportunity of breaking 
tlrrough it. It w.as inrpossiblo, however, to 
carry ont the mano'uvre in detail, and fivo 
only of tho ships, besides tho flag-ship, suc- 
ceeded in ssing through, while tho rest 
eitgaged the^ enemy on tho windward side. 
Rut in wliatover position tho llritish ships 
edosed witli the enemy, their mode of fighting 
was too fierce to bo long resisted, and after a 
few hours tho French ships which were able 
begrin to move off; nor was the pursuit 
vigorously carried out. As it was, however, 
eiglrt shij)8 h.id been lost to the enemy, and 
<8,000 men, while the English adminil returned 
his losses at 1,1.)0 in killed and wounded; 
but the corn ships escaped to Brest. The 
moral effects of the victory were greater 
th.an the material. [Howe, Loud ; Bkidfout, 

VlSCOlNT.] 

James. Naval J/isf. ; AIlcu, Battles of the 
Niioy ; Allsou, Uitt. of Kiirojic, 

Fish, Simon* (d. 1.631), an associate of 
Tyndall, and one of the earliest English Pro- 
testants, became famous as the author of the 
popular altick on the clergy culled tho 
.))npplication of Jicffftars, which led him into 
a controversy with Jlore. 

Fisher, John, Bishop of Rochester (6. 
1469, rf. 1535), was born at Beverley. After a 
distinguished Cambridge career, in which ho 


took a lu'ominent part in bringing the studios 
of that imiversitv abixMst of the new learning, 
both in C4reek and theology, he was chosen in 
l-)()4 Bishop of Rochester, and was also from 
1,>05— 8 Master of Queen’s College, Cam- 
bridge. A man of honesty, piety, and detor- 
mination, but of strict conservative i)rineiples, 
he became one of the leadei'S of the party 
opposed to Henrv VIII. 's divorce, listened to 
the Xun of Kent, opposed the royal supre- 
macy, and was imprisoned in 1534, and 
attainted. His untimely appointment us 
cardinal by Paul III. led to liis execution, after 
trial by a special commission, on June 22, 1535. 

Fishguard is a small town in North 
Pombroke-'hire, on a land-locked haven. Near 
here, at Llaiiwnda, 1,400 French soldieis, tho 
scum of every gaol in France, landed on 
February 22, i79/. Frightened, a.>« the story 
goes, by the red coats and tall bats of 
the old Welshwomen, they surrendered on 
Febniary 24 to the ill-armed local militia 
under i/ord Cawdor. In 1908 Fishguard was 
made a port of connection with Ireland, and 
in 1909 with America. 

Fitton, Alexandeu, a barrister of no re- 
pubition orcharactor.wasmade Lord Chancellor 
of Ireland by James I. in 1688. He had 
been detected' in forgery, and his only recom- 
mendation was that ho had recently become 
a Roman Catholic. After Tyrconnel’s death 
he became one of the Lords Justices appointed 
to govern Ireland. 

Macaulay, H»»f. of Biij. 

Fitz-Aldhelm, Wii.tiAM DE, was sent 
by Henry II., in 1171, to treat with Roderick 
(i’Connor. Ho was again in Ireland as 
Henry’s envoy, with the bulls of Adrian 
IV. and Alexander III. In 1176 ho bo- 
lamo Strongbow's successor as Governor of 
Ireland. Ho was strongly opposed to the 
Genildincs, and defrauded Fitz-Maurico’s sons 
of part of their inheribince in 1177. Ho was 
recalled, not having signalised himself in any 
other way. 

Fitz-Athulf, CoNST.VNTINE {d. 1222), 

was the leader of a riot in London in 1222,. 
which, though it owed its origin to trivial 
circumstances, became most serious in its 
results, and is supposed to have been secretly 
fomented by Louis of France. It was, how- 
ever, summarily put down by Hubert de 
Burgh ; Fitz-Athulf was hanged and his 
followers fined or mutilated. 

Fitzgerald, Lord Edward (5. Oct. 15, 
1763, d. Juno 4, 1798), was a younger 
son of tho Duke of Leinster, and married 
the reputed daughter of Philippe Egalit6. 
In 1784 ho was a member of the Irish Parlia- 
ment, and opposed tho Address. In 1793 he 
was compelled to apologise for words reflect- 
ing on the Lord-Lieutenant. Just before, he 
had gone to Paris as envoy of the United 
Irishmen. In 1796 he took their oath, 
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and again went over to the Continent, met 
Hoche in Switzerland, and settled on a French 
invasion. On his return to Ireland he kept 
up a constant correspondence with France 
throjigh his wife at Hamburg. In Oct., 
1797, a “person,” as he is called, gave infor- 
mation of this to Pitt, and allowed himself to 
be employed as a spy, but he refused to come 
forward as a witness, and the government 
could not, therefore, arrest Lord Edward. 
On March 12, 1798, ho escaped, while his 
fellow-conspirators were seized. A reward 
of £1,000 was offered for his apprehension, 
but he continued undiscovered in his hidin"-- 
placo in Dublin. Finally, however, he was 
betrayed hy a man whose name never tran- 
spired, and on Shiy 19th between five and si.x 
o’clock he was seized on his bed. Ho stabbed 
liyan and Swan, two of the officer, but 
wjis disabled by a pistol-shot and was cap- 
tured. The seal of the United Irishmen and 
a plan for the surprise of Dublin was found 
on him. Before he could bo tried, ho died of 
his wounds (June 4, 1798). 

Moore. Life o/ Lord E. Fitzgerald ; Froude. 

Engluh tn iretancl. 

Pitzgerald, Maurice, one of the Herman 
conquerors of Ireland, was the second son of 
xsesta (former mistress of Henry I.) and 
Gerald, Lord of Carew, in Pembrokeshire. 
Ho landed at We.xford in 1169 in company 
wth Fitz-Stephen. Ho is mentioned ns a 
iMder in the sally from. Dublin which led to 
O Connor s flight in 1170, Ho was with John 
de Lacy when O’Uuark was kiUed, and got 
\\ icklow Castle as a fief. He died in 1176 
Giraldus says of him that he died leaving no 
roan behind him stronger in constancy and 
faith. His sons were deprived of Wicklow, 
but got other estates instead. He is the 
ancestor of the houses of Kildare and Desmond, 
and of the Fitzgerald family generally. 

Erpugnatio Uibtmia; 

Lyttelton's Henry II. 

Pitzfferald, Lord Thomas (d. 1536), 
son of Gerald, ninth Earl of Kildare, and 
yiee-deputy for him. On his father’s arrest 
by Henry VIII., Lord Thomas excited in 
1535 a somewhat formidable revolt in Ireland, 
which for a time was very succcsrful. But 
the storming of Maynooth, the great stronif- 
hold of the Fitzgeralds, by Skeffin^n, led to 
the rum of their cause. After a long period 
of wandering, Thomas surrendered to the 
English, and was hung with his five uncles at 
Tyburn on Feb. 3, 1536. 

Fronde, Hi$t. of Eng. 

Thomas Tudkin (d. 
1810), was High Sheriff of Tipperary durinir 
the rebellion of 1798. He committed and 
encouraged the most frightful barbarities 
One named Wright was flogged nearly 
to death for having a note in French in his 
^ket. After the rebellion he was fined 
£o00 by a jury on this account ; but govern- 
Hut.— 18 


ment paid his fine, and in 1801 made him a 
baronet. Froude says that his severitieg 
prevented an outbreak in I'ippcrarj'. 

Fitzgerald smd Vesci, Lord {d. 1843), 
an Irish Tory politician of some mark, repre- 
sented Clare in the House of Commons tiU 
turned out by O’Connell, on seeking re- 
election after appointment to office. From 
1828 — 1830 ho was PajTnaster and President 
of the Board of Trade; and from 1841 — 
1843, President of the Board of Control. 

.rlnuiial Bejyjsfcr. 

Fitzgerald, Family of. Tlieir reputed 
ancestor was ^\^illiam, Castellan of V’indsor 
in the Conqueror’s reign ; from him was de- 
scended Gerald, father of Maurice Fitzgerald 
and William Fitzmaurice : the Litter is the 
ancestor of the Knight of Kerry and of 
the JIarquis of Lansdowne. Maurice Fitz- 
gerald, the founder of the house, secured 
largo grants, among them the barony of 
Ofi'aley. In 1205 his son bewime Baron of 
Offaley. The baron’s brother was Lord 
Jiptice, and fought against the Marshalls on 
King John’s behalf. The younger brother of 
the seventh Lord Oft’aley, Maurice, was, in 
1329, created E^irl of Desmond, and tho Lord 
Offaley himself became Earl of Kildare. 
From this time tho Fitzgeralds became practi- 
cally the rulers of Ireland, or at least of the 
English part of it. The destruction of the 
houses of De Burgh and De Lacy left the 
Butlers as their sole rivals. From the defeat 
of Edward Bruce to the reign of James I., th«‘ 
history of Ireland is made up of their con- 
stent wars with the Butlers. For the destruc- 
tion of their immense power, sec the articles 
on tho Earls of Kildare and Desmond. The 
first branch is still represented in our owm 
day by the ducal house of Leinster. 

Rtzgibl)On, John (5. 1749, d. 1802), was 
seated Baron Fitzgibbon in 1789, Viscount 
m 1793 Earl of Clare in 1795. He distin- 
guished himself greatly at Trinity CoUege, and 
was even then the rival of Grattan. He soon 
mdo a name at the bar. In the year 1787 ho 
first signalised himself as Tory member for 
Dublin, by speaking agabst the vote of thanks 
to the Volunteers, then at tho height of their 
Mpulanty. His second great speech was 
directed against Flood’s Reform Bill, which 
was lost. In 1784 ho became Attomey- 
- Geue^, and as such had the courage to attack 

Dublin, as he was assembling 
a^e freeholders to elect representatives to a 
new ille^ congress. In 1786 he fought a 
duel with Curran, On Jan. 31, 1787, ho 
X Bill, and he was one 

TiMi • Irifihmon who opposed the Regency 
Bill ml 788, In 1789 he Mcamo a peer and 
I^rd Chancellor. During I^ord Camden’s 
administration) he w'as virtually Governor oj 
Ireland) and was tho mainstay of the goven^ 
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ment auring the Kebellion of hOS. The m- 
puri^ents hated liiin more than any otlioi 
man. Lord Cornwallis, though he came out 
to Ireland jnejudiced against him, declared 
later that he w.is “by far the most moderate 
and ri*dit-headcd man in the country. lie 
defended the Union in a great speech on 
Feb. 10, IHOO, in the Irish rarliament. In 
the followinij yv^xr he made a bitter on 

tlie absentee Whig lords in the English 1 ar- 
liament. In 1802 he diid, and his burial 
was marly intenupted by a furious mob. A 
typical upholder of the rrotostaiit ascendency. 
Fitzgibbon is l^Ir. Froude's special hero. 

°Fruu(lc, Eitglifh in Ireland ; Plowdcu. Life of 

(jjalltni. 

Pitz-Gilbert, RtciiAun, or Rioiauo nr. 
Ci.AUE. was a Norman baron, nearly related ^ 
to William the Coiupieror. He accomiKinied , 
William to Kngland, and received lavish | 
grants of land, among which was the manor 
of Clare, from which he took tho name which 
his descendants likewise adopted. Ho was 
appointed joint regent of Kngl md during \\ il- 
liam’s absence in 1073, and in 10/G was in- 

strumental in quelling the rebellion of the 

P^ivls of Hereford and Norfolk- Ho Incd on 
till the reign of Henry I. 

ritzharris, Edwaud (rf. 1G81). An Irish 
adventurer, who in l()81 concocted a libel upon 
the king and the Duke of York, in which he 
advocated the deposition of the one, and the 
exclusion of the other. This manuscript he 
probably intended to place in the study ot one 
of the prominent Whig statesmen, and then, 
hy discovering it himself, earn tho wages of 
an informer. ' He was. however, beti-aycd by 
an accomplice, and sent to tho Tower, where 
ho invented a Popish Plot for tho murder of 
tho king, and the boiling down of the loading 
WHiigs into a jellv, to he used for anointing 
future Popish kings. Fitzhairis was im- 
peached hv tho Commons, but tho Lords de- 
dared that they hud no power of trpng a 
commoner, as that would be a violation of 
JIagna Charta, while tho Commons asserted 
their right of impeachment. On the dissolu- 
tion of Parliament ho was tried for high trea- 
son before the King’s Bench, and executed. 

HnUiiiu, Consl. liUf . ; I'ail. Hub ,* Stale Trials. 

Fitz-Kerbert. Mas., a Roman Catholic 
lady, with whom George, Prince of Wales, 
in ‘ 1787, went through the ceremony of 
marriage. If the Royal Marriage Act had 
not invalidated this maniage as contmeted 
without tho royal consent, tho Act of 
Settlement would have deprived Geor^ 
of his rights of succession. To get his 
debts pjiid by Parliament, George (there is 
reason to believe) persuaded Fox to publicly 
deny his marriage with Mrs. Fitzherbert, 
though he denied that he had instructed Fox 
to do so. 

Pitz-Jocelin, Reginald, Archbishop of 
’Cantcibury frf. 1191). Mas the son of Jocelin, 


Bishop of Salisbury, and ivas elected Bishop 
of Bath and Wells in 1174. On the death of 
Archbishop Baldwin, the monks of Canter- 
liurv, in opposition to King Ricliaixi and 
Eiirl John, each of wliom had his OM'n 
nominee, chose Reginald to fill the vacant see. 
Almost immediately after his election he was 
seized with illness, and expired m less than a 
mouth. 

Hook, ylrchbiskoju of Canferlury. 


Pitz-Maurice, James (rf. 1579), M-as the 
brother of the sixteenth Earl of Desmond, 
and far superior to him in address and 
military skill. Whim the head of tho family 
was made a prisoner by Sidney, he rouMd the 
Geraldines, and, uniting with other chiefs, he 
took Kilmallock. He went over to Spam to 
get help in 1570, but on his return, had to 
submit to Sir John Perrot in lo71. Ho 
then again went abroad, and in vain tried to 
induce France and Spain to come to the aid 
of the Irish Catholics. Pope Gregory MIL, 
liowevcr, entrusted him M’ith a force of a few 
liundrcd men, and he set sail with them in 
1579, and landed at Smcrwick. Not finding 
there tho support ho expected, he went olf 
into Tipperary, M-hero he was soon after- 
wards slain in battle. 

Fronde, Uhiory of 

Pitz-Nigel* Riciiahd, or Fitz-Neal (<I. 
1198), was the son of Nigel, Bishop of Ely, 
and great-nephew of llishop ^ Roger, of 
Salisbury. Ho was appointed Treasurer of 
England in 11G5, which office he seems to 
have held till his death, having also been made 
Bishop of London in 1189. He was the 
author of a history of Henry II.’s reign, en- 
titled Tricoluinmis, which is probably the 
basis of what used to be attributed to Bene- 
dict of Peterborough ; but his more famous 
work is tho Dialogns dc Bcaccario, which 
his position and connection with Nigel and 
Roger made extremely important and trust- 
worthy. 

Stubbs. prf/ac« (a Benedict of PflciIxuoiiaH 
(Rolls Scries). Tho Bialogus is pnuted la 
Stubbs’s Select Cliavtcrs. 

Pitz-Osbem, Rooew, Earl of Hci-efo^, 
was the son of William Fitz-Osbern. In 
1075 he entered into a plot with Ralph 
Guadcr against YYilliam I., the immodioto 
cause being tho king’s refusal to aUow the 
marriage between Ralph and Fitz^Osbem s 
sister. Being defeated and taken prisoner, 
he Nvas sentenced to deprivation of his lands 
and titles and perpetual captivity. [Norwich, 
Bridal op.] 

Pitz-Osbem, YVilliam (rf. 1071), was a 
Norman baron, somewhat distantly connected 
with the Conqueror. He was very instru- 
mental in obUiining the sanction of the 
Normun nobles to tho invasion of England, 
and commanded one of the wings at the 
battle of Hastings. Ho received the PalaUno 
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earldom of Hereford as his reward. During 
the king’s absence in Normandy he acted as 
regent, and, in lOG'J, assisted in suppressing 
the insurrections in the north and west of 
England. In 1072 he went over to Fkinders, 
where he was slain, while fighting in a ci\nl 
war. 

FrcciuaD, Norman Conquest, 

Fitz-Osbert, "William (rf. 1196), known 
also as William Lougbeard, the first dema- 
gogue in English history, served in the Third 
Crusade, and is described as a man of great 
eloquence. In 1196 a poll-tax was levied on 
London, and Fitz-Osbert org:inised a resishincc 
to it, and enrolled, it is said, more than 50,000 
men. He held meetings, denounced the 
oppression of the governing l/ouryeoistc, and 
proclaimed himself the saviour of the poor. 
The Justiciar, Hubert Walter, collected 
troops, and speedily awed the city into sub- 
mission, Fitz-Osbert took sanctuary in St. 
Mary-le-Bow, where ho was attacked by fire, 
and eventually captured. He was at once 
tried, and put to death as a traitor. Of his 
character and aims it is difficult to judge, as 
contemporary writers express such verv op- 

posite Wows. "William of Newbui'gh 8 a 3 ' 8 : 

“ The contriver and fomenter of so much 
evil perished at the command of justice, and 
the madness of this wicked conspiracy ex- 
pired with its author: and those pereons, 
indeed, who were of more healthful and 
cautious dispositions rejoiced when they 
beheld or heard of his punishment, washing 
their liands in the blood of tho sinner.” On 

the other hand, Matthew Paris says : “ So 

perished William Longbeard, for endeavour- 
ing to uphold the cause of right and tho poor. 
If it bo tho cause which makes the martyr, 
no man may be more justly described as a 
martyr than he.” 

Pauli EngliKhe GeBchichte; Hook, Li^es ofth« 

ArchbistiOpt ; William of Newburgh. 

Pitz-Peter, Geoffiiev (rf. 1213), was , 
probably the son of Simon Fitz-Peter, one of 
Henry II.’s justices. He himself acted as 
an itinenint judge, and Richard T. placed 
him on tho council which was to act with 
tho Justiciar, during the king’s absence on 
the Crusade. In 1198 ho was appointed 
Justiciar, which office he contrived to hold 
till his death. His administration was charac- 
tcrised by great sternness and rigid impar- 
tiality, and he did what ho could to restrain 
the excesses of John, who, on hearing of his 
death, exclaimed, with an oath, “Now for 
the first time, am I King of England.” 
Fitz-Petcr was created Earl of Essex in 1199. 

Pitz-BrOy, Sir Charles, was Governor 
of New Soutli Wales (1847-8). His tenure 
of ofiice was chiefly remarkable for disputes 
between the Home and tho Colonial govern- 
ments aa to tho proposed change of constitu- 
tion m New South Wales. 


Pitz-Stephen, Roueut. a Norman con- 
queror in South \\’ules and Ireland, was the 
son of Nesta, tho former mistress of Jlemy 
I., and of Stephen do Marisco. Wiit-ii 
Dermot came to Wales to collect succours, 
he was tho captive of a Wolsh i>rinc./; 
but on his release, in 1169, ho h d 
thirty knights, sixty mon-at-arm.s, and three 
hundred archers to Ireland. With this force 
he took AVexford ; but, in 1170, he was 
induced by treacherv to surrender at Cunig. 
AVhen Henry If. Hnded, in 1171, he was 
taken before him at W uterford as a traitor. 
He was, however, restored to favour, ami 
entrusted with the custody of Wexford. Ho 
followed Henry abroad, ui 1174: was sen’ 
over to Ireland, again recalled, but lin.-illy 
in 1177, invested with tho command in 
southern Munster. In 1 182 he was besieged 
in Cork, but rescued by Ihiymond le Gros. 

Giraldua Cainbreusis, Erpugnalio HiUrnia: • 
Moore, o/irtJajul. 

Pitz-Stephen, William {d. 1191h A 
monk of Canterburv', the ej'e-witnc.ss of tlie 
murder of his master', Beckot, wliose biograj)hy 
he wrote, to which was prefixed a remarkable 
description of I^ondon (printed in Leland's 
Itinerary, vol. viii.). 

Pitz-XJrse, Reginald. A knight in tho 
service of Henry II., and one of the murderei-s 
of St. Thomas. [Becket.J 

Pitz-Walter, Milo (rf. 1146), was ono of 
the itinerant justices in the reign of Hc-nrv 
I. On that king’s death he assisted Stephen 
in his attempt to gain tho crown, but before 
long he deserted tho king, and strenuouslv 
supported the Empress Alutilda, who gave 
him the title of Earl of Hereford, together 
with considerable lands and privileges. He 
was accidentally killed in 1 146. 

Pitz-Walter, Robert. Anortliernbaron, 
who, as an old enemy of John, was selected 
by tho baronial confederacy as tho lender in 
the struggle that finally resulted in tho grant 
of Magna Charia. 

Pitz-Williajn, Sir William {d. l.) 42 }, 

was a famous naval commander of Henry 
VIII.’s time. In lol3 and in 1522-24 he 
defeated the French, and in 1537 was made 
Earl of Southampton and Privy Seiil. 

Pitzwilliaan, William, 4th Earl {b. 

d, 1833)|^ wiis of tho distinguished 
^orkshire AVhig family, and nephew of 
Rockingham,^ and opposed tho American 
\> ar and Pitt s earlier ministry. Taking 
panic at tho French revolutionary excesses 
he deserted Fox. He was made Lord- 
Lieutennnt of Ireland, but recalled, because 
too liberal, just before 1798. This alienated 
him from the government, and ho became 
President of the Council under Gremnlle, in 
1807, and lived to share in and see the success 
of the Reform Bill agitation. He was one of 
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the best specimens of tho Whig grandee of 
the eij?hteenth century. 

Stflulir>l>e» Life of 


rive Boroughs of Mercia. A rude 
( oiifederacy of Danish boroughs, correspontl- 
as some have thoug)it, to tho older divi* 
>;ims of north-eastern Mercia. Ihey wore 
Lincoln » Leicester, SUimford, and 
Nottingham. They were each ruled by their 
1,'’ with twelve lawmen udiuinisteriiig 
Danish law in each, while a common court 
rxistrd for tho whole conhuleracy. They 
were eon^iuored by Kdward the Lldev ; and 
reconciuon*<l f probably in 941) by Edmund, 
who seems to have allowed them full enjoy- 
ment of their loc;*! privileges. [Danelagh.] 


rive Members, The. T J \ I 

1G42, Charles I., believing that the Parlia- 
mentary leaders intended to impeach tho 
(lueen, resolved to prevent it by impeaching her 
assjiiliints. He selected, as the chief offenders, 
live njcmbers of tho House of Commons, John 
Pym (Tavistock), John Hampden (Bucking- 
hamshire), Dtm/.il Holies (Dorchester), Sir 
Arthur Ihiselrig (Leiccstei-shirc), and Wil- 
liaiii Strode (Dorcliestcr). Lord Kiiubolton 
was included in tho s:imo impeachment on 
January J. Sir Edwanl Herbert, the Attorney- 
Ooneral, laid the charges before the House 
of Lords, who at once appointed a committee 
to impure whether his procedure had been 
according to law. On tho same day the king 
sent tho Sergeant-at-arms to the House of 
Commons with order’s to arrest the five 
members. Charles was urged on by Lord 


Digby and the (picen to arrest tho members 
himself, and about three o’clock on the after- 
noon of January 4, started from Whitehall 
with about four hundi’ed armed men to ap- 
jirebend them. Tho accused members had 
i)pen warned by a messiige from L’ldy Car- 
lisle, and escaped by the river into tho city. 
The king entered the House, leaving about 
eighty armed men in tho lobby, and made a 
speech in which he siiid that since they had 
disobeyed his orders, he had come to arrest 
the members himself. He commanded tho 
Speaker to tell him whether the accused 
members wore present ; and when Lenthall 
refused to do so, and tho king sjiw with his 
own eyes that “ tho birds were flown,” he re- 
tired, sfiying, “ I assure you, on the word of 
a king, I never did inten<i any force, but 
shall proceed against them in a legal and fair 
way, for I never meant any other.*’ Tho 
House adjourned till tho 11th, appointing a 
committee to sit in tho interval at Guildhall. 
This committee voted, on tho Gth, that tho 
impeachment, tho personal issue of the war- 
rants by the king, and the attempt to arrest 
tho impeached members were alike illegal. 
Addresses and petitions on behalf of tho ac- 
cused members poured in from the city and 
the country. On the 11th the Commons re- 
turned in triumph to Westminster, and two 


days hilcr the king announced that, as the 
leiility of the imiteachment of tho members 
had been doubUd, he would now abandon it, 
and proceed against them “ in an unquestion- 
able way.” The justifiable distrust camsed 
by this attempt induced the IcJiders of the 
Parliaincnt to demand subsbintial securities 
from tho king, and so led to wax’. 

S K. Gardiner, Hist, of Eng., 1603 — 16-t2, vol. 

I.; Hallam, Conslittiltenal Jliatory. 

rive-MUe Act, The (1665), enacted 

that no Nonconforiuing clergyman should 
come within five miles of any corporate town 
or any place where ho had once ministered 
(except when travelling), nor act as a tutor 
or schoohnubter unless he first took the 
oath of non-resisbince, and swoi'e to attempt 
no alteration of tho constitution in Church or 
Shite. It was one of the series of repressive 
measures, popularly known as tho Claren- 
don Code,” and was aimed at dopri\’ing the 
ejected clergy of their means of livelihood, 
both by preaching and teaching. 

Flag, Honour of the. From verj’ early 
times the English required foreign ships to 
sjiluto English vessels within the nari;ow seas 
bv lowering their flag. This question was 
vehemently contested by their commercial 
rivals, tho Dutch, and was one of the smaller 
points of the chronic dispute between tho two 
nations in the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. The Dutch admitted tho claim in 1673. 

Flagellants, The. A sect of fanatical 
enthusiasts of tho thirteenth century, who 
formed special fraternities for the observation 
of flagellation as a solemn and jiublic religious 
ceremony. Started in 1210 by St. Anthony 
of Padua, this order became widespread 
through tho teaching of Kainer of Perugia. 
In tho reign of Edward III., 120 of them 
crossed into England, but their long proce?- 
sions and self-immolation did not produce a 
single convert. 

Fursteuiani), Die CJirieOicften Oeiselorjesell- 
sfha/ln». 

Flamhard, Ralfh {d. 1128), was a Nor- 
man of low origin, who' after Lanfranc’s death 
bec.'ime the chief minister of William Rufus. 
Tohismalign influence maybe attributed much 
of tho tyninny and oppression of this reign. 
He devised now impositions, and enriched him- 
self ns well as the king, by keeping the sees 
and abbeys vacant. Under him tho position of 
Justiciar gradually became a definite oflico. 
In 1099 ho was made Bishop of Durham. 
On tho accession of Heni’y I. he was at once 
arrested and imprisoned in the Tower, from, 
which, however, he very soon managed to 
escape, and took refuge in Normandy with 
Robert, whom ho encouraged in his invasion 
of England. Henrj’ subsequently allowed 
him to return to his bishopric, where ho re- 
mained peaceably till his death, occupying 
himself chiefly in architectural and ecclesias- 
tical works. His character is painted in tho 
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darkest characters by the chroniclers. William 
of Malmesbury says, “ If at any time a royal 
edict was issued tbit England should pay a 
cei-tain tribute, it was doubled by this plun- 
derer of the rich, this exterminator of the 
poor, this confiscator of other men’s inheri- 
tance. He was an invincible pleader, as 
unrestrained in his words as in his actions, 
and equally furious against the meek or the 
turbulent. "Wherefore the king used to laugh 
and say, ‘ tliat he was the only man who 
knew how to employ his talents in this way, 
and cared for no one’s hatred so long as he 
could please his master,’ ” 

Freeuiau, irilliam Rufus. 

Flammock, Thomas, was a Cornish attor- 
ney, whoso harangues incited the Comishmen 
to revolt, in 1491, against Henry VII.’s ex- 
cessive taxation. He led them on their march 
to Blackheath, and on the suppression of the 
revolt was hanged as a traitor. 

Bacon, If«t. of Utnry VII. 

Planders, Rblatioxs with. Nominally 
a fief of Franco, Flanders was verj* early of 
sufficient importance to have close dealings 
with England. The name “ Baldwinsland,” 
given by the early English to tho country, 
suggests tho frequency of tho djimstic rcla- 
tions between the coui-ts. I’he first Count 
Baldwin married Judith, the Frankish wdow 
of Ethelwulf of Wessex, and their son maiTied 
iElfthryth (Elfrida), a daughter of Alfred 
the Gr^t. Dunstan found in his exile a 
refuge in a Flemish monastery. Godwin, in 
1061, was warmly welcomed by the gi'eat 
Baldwin, whose dealings with England were 
singularly intimate. He died soon after his 
son-in-law, William I., had conquered tho 
kingdom. Later in William’s reign, Gerhod 
of Chester, and William Fitz-Osbem found 
captivity and death respectively through 
warlike intervention in Flemish quan-els. 
Another Baldwin supported William Fitz- 
liobort against his uncle Henry I. Flemish 
mercenaries and William of Ypres fought 
for Stephen. Count Philip joined in 1173 
tho great confederation which tho younger 
Henry liad excited against his father 
Henry II. But gradually the old changing 
relations settled down into a general friend- 
ship, when not only dynastic accidents, but 
a common policy of alliance against the 
encroachments of the French kings, and the 
Rowing pressure of economical necessities 
firmly bound together the two countries' 
Count Ferdinand joined John and his nephew 
Otto IV., in tho confederacy that was dis- 
solved W tho battle of Bouvines (1213) 

I. ended, by the Treaty of Montreuii 
p274) with Count Guy, tho hostilities be- 
tween his Either and Margaret of Flanders. 
Guy, on the whole, gave Edward eflBcient 
8upport against Philip the Fair. But the 
^wth of tho cloth trade in Flanders had 
bound Its great towns to England, whence 


came the raw wool wliich Ghent or Ymvs 
made up into cloth, and the Hanse fa. torifs 
of London and Bruges may luivy added a 
further link. Gn the other hand, the iLsing 
power of the towns compelled the Flemish 
counts to rely on French help ; and thus, while 
the alliance of England and tho towns wa.s 
strengthened, her relations with the counts 
grew cool. At last, in 1336, Jacob van 
Artevelde, the Ghent leader, concluded a 
firm alliance with Edward III. against Count 
^uis and Philiji VI., which continued till 
^evelde’s death, in 1346. The renewed 
disturbances at Ghent, under Pliilip van 
.^evelde in 1381, were in close amilogy and 
direct connection with the coiitenijiorary 
rovolutionaiy movement under Wat Tylei^ 
and even Bishop Spencer’s crusade against 
the Clementlsts practically turned to the 
help of the Flomi.sh toivTismen. But the 
accession of the Burgundian house to Flanders 
restored tho old friendship of tho princes 
though partly at tho expense of the iiopular 
party. In 1496 the treaty stvh«l Magnus 
^itercursw expelled Perkyn "Warbeck from 
Flanders, and allowed full freedom of trade 
between the two countries. But honeeforih 
Flanders is only a fragment of a larger state. 

Pauli, EiiplUche Gesehichte; Sclianz, EnoliscUe 
HandelspohUU : Macj.lieraou, I/wt. of Commsi ce: 
Ashiay, Jamts and PAittji ran .^rtercfclr 

[T. F. T.] 

Pls-via C30sai*ieiisis was one of the 
districts of Roman Britain. It probably 
comprised the North. ^ 

, Pl66t_ Prison, a famous London gaol, a 
knng 8 prison since the twelfth century, was 
situated on the east side of Fairingdon Street, 
on the hank of the Fleet rivulet. Tlio Fleet 
was burnt doi>;n by Wat Tyler, and became of 
great histoncal interest, as tho prison of reli- 
gious offenders on both sides, under Mary and 
Elizabeth, and of tho rictims of the Star 
Chamber. On the abolition of the Star Clmm- 
ber, it be^me a pris'on for debtora and those 
commits for contempt. It was again burnt 
ra tho Gordon note, and abolished in 1841 
in the eighteenth century tho Fleet became 
famous for tho irregular marriages contracted 
there by clergj-men of abandoned character, 
and m pnson or within tho precincts for debt. 
Lord Hardmeke’s Marriage Act (1753) put 
an end to this abuse. ' * 

Load™’ Harriagts; Loftie, Hist, oj 

Fleetwood, Charles {d. eirea 1692), 
the son of Sir William Fleetwood, was 
ono of those gentlemen of the Inns of Court 
W'ho enlisted in tho body-guard of the Earl 
of Essex. He also served in the arm}' of the 
Eastern Association under Oliver Cromwell. 

In Uio New Model he commanded a regiment 
of horse, and, after tho capture of Bristol, 
was appointed governor of that place. In 
Oct., 1645, he became member for Bucking- 
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hamshire. He took no part in the kings 
(li ath, thoiich his brother (Tcoi gc sat anionirst 
tho iudges. In 1050 Fleetwood was lieutenant- 
gonoral of the army under Cromwell which 
invaded Scotland. As such, he shared in the 
victory of Dunbar, and played a very im- 
portant part in the battle of orcestcr. On 
tho death of Ireton, Fleetwood married his 
wi<low, Ciomwell’s daughter Bridget ; 
after the comtn:indership-in-chief in Ireland 
had been refused by Lambert, Fleetwood was 
appointed to that post (.Tune, 1G.>2). In 
.March, 1051 . he beeaino Lord Deputy, but 
was recalled to England in the summer of 
lO,).), probably because he was not sutTieiently 
active in pusliing on the transplantation of 
the Catholics and suppressing the exercise of 
tho Catholic religion. On his return, he 
took his place as a member of Cromwell’s 
Couiieil, and as one of his major-generals. 
Notwithstanding his relationship to the I’ro- 
teelor, he opjiosed his taking the crown, but 
aeeejited a place in his House of Ijords. 
Fhetwootl had some expeetation of being 
nominated Cromwell’s successor, hut, never- 
tlieless, accepte<l the apjioititiuent of Richard 
Cromwell. However, he headed the party 
auionir tlio oftieers which wished to make the 
arniv independent of the civil jiower. Iheir 
idlin' was to make Fleetwood eommander-in- 
ehief, in.lopeiuhmt of the Pndeetor, and 
pnietically a eo-ovdinato power with him. 
Not succeeding in tliis, he and tho Council of 
Officers forced Richard to dissolve Parliament, 
'riio Rump, directly it was restored, appointed 
him coininander-in-ehicf of tho land forces in 
England and Scotland, and one of tho Com- 
mission of Seven, who were to appoint officers 
(May, 1059) ; hut as they attempted to subject 
the army to the Parliament, ho broke up the 
House *(Oct., 1059), and established tho 
“Committee of Safety.” Slonk’s advance, 
and tho spread of disaffection in anny and 
people, obliged him to recall tho Parliament, 
though Whitelocko very nearly pei-suaded 
him to bring back the king instead. He was 
deiu-ive-l of his office by Parliament, and, 
after tho king's return, perpetually incapaci- 
tated from public employment. He is said 
to have lived till 1692. 

Clftteuclon, Hist, of fh« Rff'. ,* Wlnteloclce, 
jreinorials; Ludlow, ilemoirf; Carlyle, CVomicell. 

Fleming, Sni Thomas (rf. 1013), n pro- 
minent member of tho Parliaments of 1601 
and 1001, was Recorder of London (1594), 
and Solicitor-General the following year. 
Ho took part in the trial of tho Earl of Essex, 
and became Chief Baron of the Exchequer 
in 1004. Coke calls him “a man of gi-eat 
judgment, integrity, and discretion.” 

Foss, Jiidoc$ of Fnjlaiul. 

Flemings in England. At various 
times, large colonies of Flemi.'^h settlers have 
been brought over to England. The close 
commercial and oolitical relations of the two 


counti-ies largely occasioned this emigration. 
Henry I. is reputed to have settled Lower 
and Southern Dyfcd witli Flemings. He 
certainly thoroughly expelled tho elsh, and 
planted tho country with Teutonic scttlera, 
who speedily became English, and have re- 
mained so to tho present tiine, without 
any tendency to amalgamate with the sur- 
rounding Celts. Not to mention the Flemish 
mercenaries of Stephen’s reign, we find largo 
numbers of Flemish weavers settling in 
England, especially in tho eastern counties, 
where Norwich became tho great seat of tho 
clothing industry. These Flemings taught 
the English to make up their own wool into 
cloth, instead of exporting it to the looms of 
Flanders. Later still, the Reformation led 
to a largo emigiiition of FloinisU Protestants 
into England. 

Fleta. The name usually given to a very 
valuable work on English law, written some 
time in tho reign of Edward I. Its date is 
approximately fixed by tho fact that the 
Shitute of Westminster the Second (13 Ed. 1.) 
is the last statute (pioted. It derives its 
name from the fact that it is said to have 
been written by an unknown prisoner in the 
Fleet. 

Fletcher, Asdukw.ok Sai.toux (A. 1655, 
(L 1716), was educated by Bishop Burnet, 
then minister of Saltoun. He first appears 
as Commissioner for East Lothian in the 
Scotch Parliament ; but his opposition to the 
court occasioned his outlawry and tho con- 
fiscation of his estates. In 1685 ho engaged 
in Monmouth’s rebellion [MonmocthL but 
qimrrcUed with a fellow-officer named Dare, 
and shot him. Jlonmouth was obliged to 
dismiss Fletcher, who withdrew to tho Conti- 
nent, and entered the Austrian service against 
tho Turks. In 1688 he joined William of 
Orange at tho Hague, and after the Revolu- 
tion his estates were restored to him. Ho 
soon joined the » Club,” a body of politicians 
who wore dissatisfied with the Revolution 
Settlement in Scotland. Proud of his good 
family and theoretical Liberalism, Fletcher 
hated monarchy and democracy i and desired to 
make Scotland an oligarchical republic, of the 
Venetian or Bernese type. At this time ho 
published two Discourses concerning the 
affairs of Scotland, in one of which he 
recommended predial slavery as a remedy 
for pauperism. Ho formed a friendship with 
Pateraon, the originator of the Bank of 
England, and supported his Darien scheme. 
In Anne’s reign ho led the “ Patriots ” in 
their opposition to the Union. In 1703 he 
introduced his “ Limitations ” for Queen 
Anne’s successor, some of which strangely 
anticipate modem Liberalism, and was a primo 
mover of tho “ Bill of Security,” which 
passed in 1704, while the “Limitations” 
were accej-tod in 1705. But, finding he 
1 could not withstand tho Union, ho exerted 
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his influence more practically to secure free- 
dom of tixide. This attitude, mther than any 
real coniieclion with the Jacobite conspu'dcies, 
led to his arrest in 1708. 

Lord Buchan, Life of Fletcher; Burton, Ilist. 
of Scotland ; Macaulay, Hist, of L'tijland. 

Fletcher, Kichard [d. 1596), Bishop of 
London, “a comely and courtly prolate,” was 
made Dejin of Peterborough (1583), in whicli 
Gtpacity ho attended ilary Queen of .Scots at 
her execution. lie was a great favourite of 
Elizabeth’s, by whom he was advanced succes- 
sivelv to the sees of Oxford, 'Wofeester, and 
London, but lost her regard on his marruige, 
for which ho was suspended. He was the 
father of Fletcher the di-amatist, and the 
uncle of Phineas Fletcher, the poet. 

Fleurus is a small town, fifteen miles 
west of Namur, famous for several battles, 
and especially those in 1690 and 1794. In the 
fomer engagement (July 1, 1690), the Duko 
of Luxemburg gained a well-contested victory 
over the Dutch and Imperialists under the 
Prince of ^Valdeck. Tlie latter (June 26, 
1794) resulted in victory for Marslial Joui-dan 
over the Prince of Coburg. 

Floddeu Field, The Battle op (Sept. 
9, 1513), was fought between James 
of Scotland and the English under the 
Earl of Surrey. The most noteworthy 
circumstances of this engagement are: (1) 
The skilful movement by which the Earl 
of Surrey succeeded in crossing the river 
Till, and cutting off all communication be- 
tween King James and Scotland. (2) The 
omission of the Scots to take advantage of 
the favourable moment for attack presented 
by the passage of the English army over the 
river. (3) The utter defeat of the English 
right wing under Sir Edward Howard, and 
the loss of this success to the Scots through 
tho misconduct of the troops of Earls Huntly 
and Home, who, instead of following up their 
victorj', abandoned themselves to pillaging 
tho baggage of both armies. (4) The prowess 
of tho English archers, whose murderous 
volleys threw tho Scottish right, led by 
Lennox and Arg)*le, into complete confusion, 
and rendered their subsequent defeat and 
ruinous flight a comparatively easy matter. 
(5) Tho desperate resistance against over- 
whelming numbers made by tho Scottish 
centre, and the death of James IV. during 
tho heat of the contest. (6) Tho inJecisive- 
ness of tho conflict. Notwithstanding re- 
verses elsewhere, and the death of their king, 
the Scots succeeded in holding Sodden Hill 
during the night, and only abandoned their 
position at tho dawn of tho next day on 
lc*aming the real state of affairs, ileanwhilo, 
on the English side, the contest had so nearly 
resulted in a defeat that Surrey was quite 
unable to prosecute the war with any rigour. 
The loss of the Scots in this battle was from 
8,000 to 10,000 men; that of the English 


from G.OOO to 7,000. At tlie comnirnccmi'Ut 
of tho battle, tho coiiU-nding avniics inu*t< icd 
respectively 30,000 and 32,000 men. 

Burton, J/ist. of Scotlai.d. 

Flood, Hexry (5. 1732, d. 1791), wa.s tin- 
son of Warden Flood, Chief Justice of tlie 
King’s Bench in Irelimd. He studied at 
Dublin and at O.xford, and in 1759 entered the 
Irish Parliament as metpber for Kilkenny : and 
about 1761 he became the idol of the Irish 
patriots. In 1767 he successfully opposed an 
attempt made by government to increase tho 
Irish army. In 1773 he wa.s the most vigor- 
ous supporier of the Absentee Tax, and tho 
real Iciider of the Opposition to tlie Castle In 
1774, however, ho came to terms with Lord 
Harcourt, the Lord-Lieutenant, and finally 
contented himself with a vicc-treasurersliip, a 
sinecure of £3,500 a year. In 1779, however, 
he agsiin deserted the govorament, and advo- 
cated free trade. In 1781 he albicked the 
Castle expenditure. His name was now 
stmek off the list of Privy Councillors, and 
lie lost his place. He then tried to supplant 
Gi-attiin, and recover liis old position, but 
was twice defeated. In 1782 ho stood forth 
as a defender of Protestant ascendency. 
VTien Grattan was rewarded for his services, 
his friends tried to get a reward for him, too, 
hut failed, and a bitter personal attack on 
Grattan being unsuccessful, ho left li'rinnd 
for England. In 1783 he relumed. Another 
quarrel irith Grattan would have ended in a 
duel if they had not both been ordered into 
custody. Flood now took the part of the 
Volunteers, and agitated for a Keform Bill : 
ho was, however, averse to the Catholic 
claims. In 1784 his ^eat motion for Itcform 
W’as defeated, and his influence continuing 
to decline, he again went to England in 1787. 
Since 1785 ho had had a scat in the English 
Parli^ent, hut ho was little appreciated, and 
a motion for Reform brought forwaixl hv him 
in 1790 was a failure. 

Froude, Ireland; Plowdou. Life of 

Grattan. 

Florence of Worcester {d. 1118). A 

monk of Worcester, and compiler of a Chroni- 
cle from tho Creation to the year of his de^ith. 
The earlier part is taken from Maiianus 
Scotus; and tho English part previous to hi.s 
own ago is a free translation of tho Anglo- 
Saxon Chronicle with occasiomd additions. 
For his own period, Florence is very valuable, 
and though not possessing the literuiy merit 
of William of Malmesbury, is lucid, honest, 
and fair. Florence of Worcester’s Chronicle 
has been published by tho English Historical 
Society. 

Florida*) The, was a ship built in 
Birkenhead, nominally for the use of tho 
Italian government. She got out of the 
Horsey without tho slightest difficulty, al- 
though the American government had warned 
ours of her real purpose as a Confederate 
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privat<'er. Within tliree months she had 
t-aptured fiftoon vessels. Thirtc<-n of these 
she burnt, and the other two were converted 
into cruisei-s by the Confedenite govominent. 
The damage done by the J'hrida was included 
in the Geneva award with the Alahama and 
other claims. [Geneva Convention.] 

Floyd’s Case (1621). Floyd was a 
Catholic barrister, who, in prison, had uttered 
disrespei-tful language against the Elector 
Palatine and his wife. Parliament, then sit- 
ting, and disgusted at James’s obstinate aver- 
sion to their /.eal for the cause of the Palatine, 
inflicted on Floyd a heavy fine, together with 
whipping, tlie iiillory, branding, and impri- 
sonment. The Commons took the initiative, 
hut the Lords intlictcil the sentence. This 
case illustrati'S the indefinite right of Parlia- 
ment to exercise junsdiction even over those 
not its imunbei-s, and for offences not directly 
against the Ilouse. 

Unlliiiu, Const. iJist. 

Flying Squadroil {^quadrone vohmte) 
is the name owi party of Scotch politicians, 
foimcd about 1705. It was borrowed from 
the famous “Flying Squadron” of ind<‘pen- 
d( nt caitlinals during the previous generation 
at the Papal Court. Lord Tweeddalo was the 
leader of this “ New Party,” which, by keep- 
ing close together, and joining first one side 
and then the other in the Union debates, had 
for some time a good deal of power. It had 
the fate of tho Union question in its own 
hands, and its adhesion to the cause of tho 
government in 1706 secured the triumph of 
that measure. 

Burton, ITift. o/ Scotland and Reign of Qicccii 
/Innc. 

Foley* Paul, a Tory politician in tho 
reign of William III., began his political 
career as a ^Vhig, but about 1690 became a 
Tory. Ho was so wealthy — his father was n 
successful ironmaster — that it was unnecessary 
for him to follow biw as a profession ; but 
he had studied it carefully ns a science. Ho 
paraded his independence and disinterested- 
ness rather ostentatiously, and “ was so much 
afniid,” sayvS Macaulay, “ of being thought to 
fawn that ho was almost always growling.” 
In 1695 ho was chosen Speaker of tho House 
of Commons, and was again re-elected at the 
close of tho year. In 1696 ho proposed the 
establishment of the Land Bank. 

Macaulay, Hist, of Eng. 

Poliot, GiLiiERT {d. 1187), was a monk of 
Clugny, and became Bishop of Hereford and, 
subsequently, of London. He is mainly re- 
markable by his zeal for tho cause of Henry II., 
and in tho disputes wnth Bccket was sent to 
Romo by the king in 1164 to represent his case 
to the Pope. Ho was excommunicated by 
Becket, but tho Pope withdrew the sentence ; 
a second excommunication shortly afterwards 
followed, but on that occasion tho Pope con- 


firmed the archbishop’s sentence, and Foliot 
was suspended from his functions, and not 
restored till after Bcckct’s death. Foliot was 
a man of lc:irniug, and his letters are of con- 
siderable value, but he has been tniduced 
without mercy by the partisans of Becket. 

John of Salisbury ; Robertson, Becket. 

Folkland. The public lands of tho nation 
in old English history. When the English 
came to’ Britain, though individual property 
in land was the rule, the idea of coriioratc 
property in it so far existed that after 
giving to each individual, family, or township 
their appropriate share, it was natural that 
what remained over should continue the pro- 
jicrty of the tribe or nation. With tho con- 
solidiition of the original states into a single 
kingdom, the aggregate amount of folkland 
became very large. It was under tho control 
of the king with the counsel and consent of 
his Witan. As time wont on, large grants of 
folkland were made, both to individuals who 
had done services to king and people, and to 
communities. Thus the new nobilitj' of 
serWees and the monasteries received thoir 
endowment from this source. Land thus 
cut off from folkland was called bocland 
(q.v.), i.e., land granted by boc or charter. 
The alienation could be made only with 
the consent and witness of tlie Witan. 
Temporaiy rights over folkland were also 
frequently gninted in tlie form of leases for 
services or money payments. These becamo 
in time fixed and constant, so that the 
land becamo practically in possession of the 
lessees. Thus folkland was being constantly 
diminished in quantity ; and as, meanwhile, 
tho development of Ihe theory of royalty 
subordinated tho Witan to tho crowm, the 
king, as represenbitive of the nation, acquired 
practically the disposal of it. Ultimately, 
about tho time of the Norman Conquest, the 
remnant of folkland becamo terra reffis, the 
king's domain ; and the private property of 
tho crown, hitherto distinct, becamo merged 
wdth it. It is only in recent limes that the 
distinction of crown or national lands and 
the private estate of tho sovereign has been 
restored. But a long scries of land grants 
by every weak or foolish king, despite occa- 
sional resumptions, has reduced the crown 
lands to a compumtivoly trilling amount. 
They are now under the control of the Com- 
missioners of Woods and Forests. Folkland, 
as distinct from the royal domain, was peculiar 
to England. The ‘‘commons” in possession 
of tho township, or some smaller community, 
were not considered a part of it, though also, 
in a sense, the property of the people. 

TTnUl recently, the natnre of folkland was 
very imTOrfectlj’ umlerstood. See for the 
Tonous old theories Schmid's Getetzo der AngeU 
Sachfen; for the view now nniversolly accepted, 
see Stubbs's Coast. Hist., and the authorities 
Uiere quoted ; and especially Kemble’s Siuoas 
in England; and K. Maurer's KriliscTve ITetsr- 

whflu. r'p. p. T.1 
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Fol^moot, the meeting of the people, is 
the old English name for the great assembly 
of the mition for political, judicial, anil 
general deliberative functions. Tacitus tells 
us how the Germans of his time consulted the 
whole nation on all important matters, and 
the Campus Martius or JIadius of the Fninks 
was in kt<T times the folkmoot of that 
nation. Among the Scandinavian peoples 
such moots continued to a much later age, 
as the Icehindic AUhingy and the great 
Swedish Ting, which met at Upsala. In 
England, there never was a true folkmoot of 
the whole nation which assembled together 
at any single place until the establishment of 
iho House of Commons, Tho AVitenagoinot 
(q.v.) was, though indirectly u national 
senate, directly nothing more than a gsdher- 
ing of magnates. The Shiremoot or County 
Court (q.y.), however, composed of the re’- 
presentatives of every township within its 
jurisdiction, was a complete folkmoot for the 
district comprised in the shire. The House 
of Commons, formed by concentrating in a 
single assembly the representatives of the 
siures, was its lineal successor and natural 
development. 

Stubbs, Const. Hist. ; Kemble, 5azons in Bng- 

lend. IIT. F. T.] 

Pontenoy, TheBattle op (May 1 1, 1745 ), 
was fought during the Austrian Succession 
\\ ar, and resulted in a victory for the French. 

'J'heDukeof Cumberland advanced with 50,000 

English, Dutch, and Austrian troops to relievo 
Toumay, liesieged by Slarshal Saxe. The 
French, while continuing the siege, took up a 
very strong position south of the town to cover 
their operations. On their right was the 
Scheldt, along their front a steep and narrow 
valley, at their left a wood vnth forts. This 
strong i>ositioQ the allies attempted to take. 
TTio Dutch under the Prince of Waldeck, 
after a spiritless attempt had failed, with- 
drew^ from the field. But the mass of the 
English and Hanoverian troops won the 
heights opposite them; and if supported 
by the Dutch, must have retained their 
position. As it was, fresh troops from tho 
French side gradually forced them to retire, 
with a steadiness as great as that ^splayed 
during their advance. The capture of Tour- 
nay followed this French victory ; but it was 
rather tho withdrawal of troops to Scotland 
to oppose tho Pretender than tho effects of 
Fontenoy that made the subsequent campaign 
in Flanders so disastrous to the allies. 

Stanhope*, Hist, of Eng. ; Ameth, Aforfa 

i ii€re^xa. 

Pordun, John (Jt. circa 1 377). A Scottish 
chronicler, whose Seotichronicon has been tho 
basis of the legendary history of Scotland. 
His artificially-constructed scheme of historj* 
must, says Mr, Skene, be entirely rejected. 

, Porduu'8 Chronicle ‘e-r tU Scoduh J/afion has 

been editerl, with EnitliBb translation, intro- 
duction and notes, by Mr. W. P. Skene 


Porei^ Legion, The. Prince Albert’s 
special idea during the Crimean War was to 
i-.use a foreign legion, and in.struclions were 
given to the English ministers at foreign 
coi^s to aid this project. The result was a 
series of collisions with foreign powers, an<l 
especially a serious quarrel witli the Americiin 
government, on account of the dismi.ssiil of 
Mr. Crampton, tho English minister, for 
his proceeding in this direction. In the end 
some few Swiss and other foreigners were en- 
listed, who never did anything of iniportancc. 

Annual Re^jisUr ; Hansard, Debater. 

Poreigpi E^istment Act, The 

(1819), forliado British subjects to take service 
w’ith a foreign state without royal licence, 
and also tho e<iuipment of ships to be used 
against a power with which England was at 
peiice. It was specially suspendifd to allow 
Sir de Liicy Evans to raise a British Legion 
against tho Carlists in Siwin in 1835. Tho 
Alabama and other affairs led to some trials 
in 1802 and 1863, the proceedings of which 
showed that the Acts required amendment. 
This was done by a new Foreign Enlistment 
Act, passed in 1870. 

Porsst, Miles, was one of tho muixlerers 
of Edward V. and his brother Richard in 1483. 
As a reward he was made keeper of the wm-d- 
robo at Barnard Castle; but after the death of 
Riclmrd III., ho took sanctuary, where, ac- 
cording to Sir Thomas More, he “piecemeal 
rotted away.” 

Forests. Forest, from the Norman Con- 
quest to the Commonwealth, boro the tech- 
nical signification of crown land reserved for 
the purposes of the chase, and, as such, culti- 
vated and inhabited on sufferance if at all. 
A forest was defined as containing eight 
ttengs : soU, covert, laws, courts, judges, 
officers, g^me, bounds. It comprised both 

vert ' — i.r., trees, undcrw'ood, and turf — and 
‘venison” — i.c., tho hurt, the hind, the hare, 
the boar, the wolf, which are beasts of forest; 
the buck, doe, fox, marten, which are beasts of 
chaM ; the rabbit, pheasant, partridge, quail, 
mallard, heron, &c., which are beasts and 
fowls of warren. The land subject to forest 
law need not be all wooded, e.g., Coniwall 
was “forest” under John. But the forest 
aistncts did, of course, mainly coincide •with 
the gr^t woods which, in old daj's, had made 
even the Roman roads deflect from a straight 
course, and which had then, under Roman 
rule, been cleared away by tho legionary, the 
metal-worker, tho citizen, tho peasant to 
grow up again in time to check the advances 
of .^gles and Saxons, to force this advance 
to take certain lines, and to limit its first 
results to tho establishment, at least in ilid- 
Engknd, of petty and isolated “ folks.” Thus 
the West Saxons found their natural bounda- 
nes determined by Andred’s Weald on the 

as decisively as 
by the Thames and the sea on tho north and 
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on tlic south. Kvnti&h folk, T^:ist Saxous, | 
and iVngles were cut otf from eiich other 
by marsh and wood ; so were Mid-Angles 
from Wrst Anerlos, Deirans from Utriiicians ; 
while alon^ tho >^evem, in the I’eak district, 
and in the hills of the kingdom of Elmet, the 
nature of the <na>und lomr bamd the way 
we>t\v:ird. and tiom the Clyde to the Earret, 
the ^Velsli eonfronUd the invaders in a long 
continuous lino until tho seventh century. 
Tlie mii?hty Andred’s WeaM, even in Bedo’s 
day. lav stretched for I'JO mile.s from Hiiinp- 
shire to the Medway. Tho Wire Wood covered 
what are now M'orcestershire, Shropshire, 
and Stalfovdsliire, as Arden once covered War- 
wiekshire. Kpping I'uiest was part of a greater 
whole, which e.\t< nde<l from London nearly 
to the ^\'ash, a.s another such region from the 
Teak to the Trent; from the Teak to Iho 
Tees was little but desert; from Tees to Tyne 
was one great forest in St. Cuthbert's days. 
These great woods were being rapidly cleared 
or ojiencd out, when the Norman kings came 
and largelv increased them ; as by the de- 
poiMilating'and “ alforesting ” a district con- 
taining twenty-two churches, to form tho 
New Forest. Hut they also introduced the 
new Forest laiws, by which the Coiuiueror, 
who “ loved the tall’ stags ns if ho had been 
their father,” inllicted a cruel penalty (the 
loss of eyes) for hunting tho royal deer. The 
so-called Forest I>;i\vs of Canute, a palpable 
forgery of tho twelfth century, probably 
n-pVesent the state of things under Henry I. ; 
thev make it capital “ to kill a stag as to kill a 
man;” merely to hunt a deer was punished 
by the lash, if the ottender were a villein; if 
a’ freeman, by a heavy lino. Within the 
forest bounds, no bows were to be airried 
without a licence, no dogs were to l>o kept but 
mastitl's, and those to he ” lawed” by cutting 
oil tho claws of each forefoot. In Henry 
1 [.'s Fore.st Assize the third offence is capiUil ; 
and oven Edward I. allows a trespasser who 
should resist the hue and cry to bo biwfully 
slain, and rccpiires a solemn inquest and ver- 
dict to be taken upon tho body of a dead stag. 
Tho same jealous watch was exercised over 
“ vert. ” as o .’cr ” venison.” The forest courts 
and odicers, under tho hand of Henry II., be- 
came an exact analogy of tho shire system, to 
which they stood as it were as rivals. Tho 
Court of lieguurd was indeed hold only every 
three years, for the “ lowing” of dogs, agist- 
ment of cattle, &c. But the wood-mote, or 
Court of Attachment, met ever>* forty days, 
and therein the foresters made their present- 
ments to tho verderers, a jury of inhabitants. 
Presentments realKrmcd wontbeforethe swain- 
moot, which met thrice a year ; while final 
judgment was given at the Justice Scat, or 
occasional visits of itinerant forest justices. 
This last office was abolished in 57 George 
III., tho criminal law of tho forest luiving 
already been almost wholly repealed in 7 
George III. Nothing stood more in the way 


of tliat alliance between the king and tho 
English people against the Norman baronago 

that alliance on which hung, for more than 

a century anti a half, tho very existence of 
the throne— than this tyrannous forest system. 
Even in his great need, in the very charter 
by which he purchased his accession, Henry I. 
insists on retaining his father’s forests; and 
Stephen, too, who gave up everything, wuld 
not bring himself to keep his promise of giving 
up the forests which Henry 1. h:ul added. 
Henry H. developed them into an organisation 
under a master forester and sixteen forest jus- 
tieiai-ies. John was forced into an engagement 
to give up those added by himBclf, and “ to 
consider the extensions made by his father and 
brother;” but wo iind one of the grievances 
at the Parliament of Oxford, in 1258, is tlmt 
neither this, nor tho engagement made in 
1217 by Henry lll.’s ministors, in his name, 
had been carried out. It was not until tho 
last year of tho century that tho often-pro- 
mised “ pei-iunbulation ” was made, and tho 
forest bounds reduced, by a strict inquiry be- 
tween the royal officers and tho local repre- 
sentatives. It was characteristic of the short- 
sightedness of tho Stuart kings that they 
revived this old source of discontent. Traces 
are to bo found under James I. of attempts to 
restore the old claims in their fulness, and at 
last Noy’s bullying chicanery won a suicidal 
victory in tho decisions of 1633 — 37, w^ich 
inquired into all alterations made since John 
and Henry II., and undid much of tho 
“ Perambuiation ” of 1300. 

The forest policy of tho earlier kings is not 
to be explained by a royal infatuation for tho 
pleasures of the chase. Tho forests, in fact, 
offered to tho king (1) a revenue, (2) unarmed 
force, (3) a jurisdiction altogether outside tho 
over-narrowing circle of his constitutional 
position. Thus (1) the crown doiivod con- 
siderable profits from such lights as tho 
“pannage” of swine and the agistment of 
ciittlc within these vast domains; tho chimi- 
nugiuin, or tax on carts which came to take 
fuel, charcoal, or bark; the “pleas” of tho 
forcst courts, and the fines on offendci*s. 
But too often the forests wcix> treated as 
an inexhaustible treasurj', wherefrom to 
make grants to courtiers. Again (2), the 
host of stewards, foresters, reguaixlors, agis- 
toi-s, woodreeves, and bailiffs wore a rudo 
substitute for a standing army and a royal 
police. (3) The code of forest Law, too, 
stood out in relief fi'om tho common law ; 
what was “not justice in itself, was justice 
according to the forest law’,” and these courts 
could enforce an attendance oven from the 
great lord who claimed a franchise superior 
to hundred and shire moot, even from the 
clerg)', who could in other cases appeal to 
thoir ordinary. 'They were, indeed, as Henry 
II. *8 Treasurer calls them, “ tho shrine and 
bower of kingship,” a royal counterpoise at 
once to the baronial V liberty ” and tho popular 
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“ shire-moot,” an impgriuDi in imperio. The 
king claimed a supervision over the verv 
jjarks and woodlands of liis earls and barons, 
bishops and abbots, whether within a forest’s 
bounds or not. “ A subject,” says Coke, “ can- 
not have more tlian a chase, unless by e.\- 
press grant, first, of the privilege of a royal 
forest, and then of the jurisdiction belonging 
thereto.” 

To a people feeling the ordinary courts 
an irksome burden, the added duty of attend- 
ance at the forest courts must have seemed 
intolerable. And yet, till ilagna Charta, this 
was enforced, probably in more than half the 
shires, on all alike, whether dwellei's in forest 
bounds or not. In the Forest Charter of 
1217, concessions arc made which show how 
well grounded the complaints were ; the 
s^\'ain•moot is to bo convened not more than 
three times a year, and the Court of Attach- 
ment everj’ forty days; the neces-siiry officers 
and parties alone are bound to attend. The 
keoi)er8 of royal castles are forbidden to hold 
forest pleas ; the same rules henceforth are to 
be binding on the barons’ and prelates’ con- 
duct to their mesne vassals. 

The forests rwiched their widest extent in 
the reign of John. Kot merely were there 
such woods as Delamcre, Windsor, "NYhittle- 
bury. Dean, the New Forest, Andred, Sher- 
woo<l, Selwood, Arden, and such hill districts 
as the Chiltems, the Peak, Exmoor, Dart- 
moor, the Yorkshiro Wolds ; but whole coun- 
ties were reckoned as forests, and subject to 
forest law, e.g.^ Devonshire, Cornwall, Essex, 
RutUind, Northamptonshire, Leicestershire, 
Lancashire. Edward I.’s concessions then 
“ disforested” an immense proportion of lands 
hitherto included, perhaps two-thirds of the 
whole. But Henry VI IL added Hampton 
Court, the royal rights still weighed on twenty 
counties in the Tudor reigns, and the number 
of royal forests was still reckoned at sixty- 
eight in the eighteenth century. The Com- 
monwealth Commission, which sat to carry out 
the remedial Act of 1641, did not act on the 
suggestion made for a complete sale of tljein ; 
but the reductions it effected were not wholly 
lost at tlie Restomtion. l^lost of the forest 
laws, and many of the forest dues, ^came ol»o- 
leto. And now the people lx!g:tn to encroach 
upon the crown, when investigation was 
made at the end of the eighteenth century, 
and early in the nineteenth, it was found that 
endless unlicensed enclosures had been effected; 
iniquitous transfers made under colour of 
sale ; timber was stolen, mines neglected, 
plantations mismanaged ; officials had truns- 
formod themselves into owners; and thpre 
were only twenty forests which could supply 
timber for the navy. But under the pro- 
%-iBion of several Acts of George III., and the 
Consolidating Act of 10 George IV., c. 60, a 
better system of management w.is inaugurated 
about 1809, Twelveof the twenty royal forests 

then i-cmaining were re-inclosedand ro-planted, 


.and a commission appointed in 1838 gni<luallv 
simplified their org<inisJition, and iniproved 
their yield, till, a few ycar.s ago, tlio < ight 
royal forests which remained yielded an 
average profit of £8,000 a year, as against an 
actual loss in 1846 — 7 — 8, due to forjiior inis- 
imiiiagement. Some have been s(>ld, as Slior- 
wood to the Duke of Grafton, and .some opened 
o\it to agriculture, as large parts of Wintlsor. 
The office of Woods and Forests was separated 
from the department of Public Works in 1851. 
This by no means represents the whole result 
of their work, for much of the old forest 
domains are now classed as crown lands, and 
on them the revenue has risen from £250,000, 
in 1853, to over £600,000, a sum which more 
than covers tlie King’s Civil List. It is 
singular that in this way those royal demesne 
lands, of which the forests once formed the 
main part, after stniining thorelations between 
crown and people for centuries, and assisting 
unduly to magnify the prei-ogutivc, while 
they soon failed to add to its real strength, or 
materially to aid the Exchequer, liave at last 
been made to cover the cost of the monarch’s 
establishment. 

The Hundred Holla (iKissim) ; Domeaday Bookf 
Coke, InotitutcK, iv. 320 — 1 ; Munwood, Forrsf Laxca 
(1G05J ; firth of Keoftv of Ihihlic 

llccordt; lUcorde of Comuwaf ionera of K'vod^ and 
Fortait, 1787— ISKi, esiMJcially those for 1850 aud 
1881 j Cuirii'Jora of State Payers (Domratic) tmder 
JainM 1. and C/inrha I., especially lutruductioii 
to Calendar for 1C3I — 5 ; Green, Making of Eng- 
land; Pearson, ifistorical Mays of fn^tatid ; 
Stubl>6, Select Cluiricra; Stoitford, iiistoiicet 
May of fnyland and If'ahs. ^A. L. S,] 

Forfeiture of Lauds, (i) FouTre.\sox. 
Tlie earliest law of treason, tliat of Alfred, 
enacted tliat if a man plotted against the 
king’s life, ho should bo “liable in his life 
and in all that he has ; ” and in the fii-st 
detailed discussion of the subject, that of 
Bracton {temp. Henry III.}, forfeiture is sot 
down as one of the i)enaltics. From this 
period the law' was unchanging until 1870. 
The traitor forfeited to the ciown for ever all 
his freehold lands, whether entailed or not, all 
rights to freehold lands which ho then had or 
might afterwards acquire, and all interests in 
land for life or other term of years. Sentence of 
forfeiture was retro-activo as far as the date 
of the act of treason; it therefore annulled all 
deeds of conveyance, &c., which might have 
been made since, but did not affect a wife's 
jointure which had been settled on her pre- 
viously. Dower, on the oUier hand, was for- 
feited by 5 and 6 Edw'ard VI. As forfeiture 
was a consequence of attainder, if the rebel 
was killed on the field, executed by martial 
law, or died before judgment was pronounced, 
his lands were not forfeited. In Scotland 
conviction for treason did not bring with it 
forfeiture of entailed lands. At the Union it 
was thought necessarv Jo make the law' 
uniform in England and Scotland, but as this 
met with much opposition from the Scots, it 
was enacted (7 Anne) that though for thd 
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present forfeiture shoulil follow treason in 
Scotland as in England, it should cease in 
both countries upon the <lcHth t)f the th«‘n 
i-retendcr. Aft< r a second Act immediately 
before the leh<dHon of '4.) had secured the 
continuance of the penalty, the wliole clause 
relatinj? to the ultimate cessiitiun of forfeiture 
was abolishetl by 3'J Georjje III. (2) 1'or 
Mi koku. The criminal forfeited to the crown 
only the pro/ils of his entailed estates, and the 
j)ossi-ssion for a y&ir and a tlay with ri^lit of 
“waste” of lands in f»‘e simple. After tliis 
the lands wore eselicated to the lord. Pos- 
session by the crown for a year and a day 
originally followed oil conririionx for ftloHi/, \ 
though it hecjime customary to })ay a comjio- 
sitiou to provetit th<- use of the rigid of entry. 
By 64 George III. forfeiture for a year and 
a day was .abolished for all felonies except 
treason aiul murder, and finally the Felony 
Act of 1870 abolished attainder and its con- 
sequent forhriture altogether. Forfeiture of 
ffoods 011(1 chottds followed conviction for 
.any felony, and did not need, as in the cise ot 
land.-*, to he jueeeded by attainder. This 
also was abolished in 1870. [\V. J. A.] 

Foniia.ll, A>'i)ia;w (//. 1.622). A Scottish 
ecclesiastic and statesman of the early j»avt of 
the sixteenth century. lie iKH-amc Bishop of 
liloray, was amhassjidor to ratify the alliance 
of Seotlaiul and England at the accession of 
Henry VIII., hut soon after attached himself 
to Fninco, was ma<lo Archbishop of Bourgos, 
and persuaded James IV. to begin the war of 
1613 against England. In 1616 he was 
made Archbishop of St. Andrews at the re- 
quest of Albany. In 1617 ho became one of 
the Coiincil of Bcgcncy in Albany's absence. 
Forman was able, versatile, ami magnificent. 
Ho hjis boon comjiarcd to Wolsoy, hut his 
want of fixed jK-iiicij)lc or policy make the 
<-ompnrisoa very unjiist to the latter. 

Burtou, Mist, of i“co(Ja»id. 

Fomham St. Genevieve, The B.vttle 

or (1173), was one of the victories won by 

Henry II. over the rebellious barons who 

allied themselves with the French king. Here 

Bohert do Beaumont and his Flemish mer- 

cenanes were totally defeated by the Justiciar, 

Uk'hard de Luev. Fomham is two miles 

♦ 

from Bury St. Edmunds. 

Forrest, Hu., was an Observant Friar and 
confessor to ( 'athorino of Aragon, a strong op- 
)>onent of her divorce and of the royal supre- 
macy, and was executed in 1.538, being hung 
in chains over a slow fire, so that his “ trea- 
son ” and heresy should both receive their 
legal punishment. 

Forster, Wm. E. (i. 1818, d. 1886), 
was educated at the Friends’ School, Totten- 
ham. In 1861 he was returned to Parliamenl 
in the Liberal interest for Bradford, and in 
Loi-d Russell’s administration he was Under- 
secretary for the Colonies. As Vice-President 


of the Committee of Council on Education ho 
passed the Education Bill (1870) through the 
Commons. On Mr. Gladstone's retirement 
in 1874 ho was one of the candidates for 
the Liberal leadership, but resigned in Lord 
Hartington’s favour. In 1880 he became 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, but resigned in 
1882 on Mr. Parneirs release. He ardently 
supported the Northern cause in the American 
War of Secession, took a middle course in the 
Eastern Question (1876-78), and was keenly 
interested in Imperial Fedemtion. 

Sir Weinyss RoiJ, Life. 

Fort Duquesne "’as the most celebrated 
of the ring of forts built by the French about 
the middle of the eighteenth centurj' to con- 
nect Louisiana with Canada. It was situated 
in the upjier valley of the Ohio. Against it, 
in 1766, General Braddock led his ill-fated 
expedition ; but shortly after, the English 
coiKjuered the fort and renamed it 
in honour of the great War Minister. It is 
now, under its new name, the great seat of 
the American iron and coal trades. 

Fort Frie. on Lake Ontario, was be- 
sieged ami taken by the British troops, under 
Sir George Drumtmmd, after the battle of 
Lundy's Lane, in 1814. 

Fort George, on L;iko Ontario, near 
Niagjira, was the scene of frequent skirmishes 
during the Ameriam War of 1812-15. In 
1813 it was hiken by the Amcxdwms from 
General Vincent, and was again invested by 
General Bro\s'n in the following year. 

Fort St. George. [Madras.] 

Fort Teviot, five miles south of Pei-th, 
was the cxipiUil of the old Pictish kingdom. 

Fort "Williaiil, close to Inverlochy in 
South Inverness-^irc, commands the sea entry 
to the Highlands, and was built in 1691 by 
General Mackuy. It was successfully at- 
tacked by the Jacobites in 1715 and 1745. 

Fort ■William. [Calcvtta.] 

Fortescue, Sir John (rf. after 1476), 
was descended from an old Devonshire family, 
and in 1442 was made Chief Justice of the 
King's Bench. Ho was a strong partisan of 
the Lancastrian cause, and in the fii*st Par- 
liament of Edward IV. was attainted of high 
treason. Ho fled to Scotland, and afterwards 
to Franco, where ho became the tutor of the 
young Prince Edward, for whoso instruction 
he wrote his famous work, J)c Zaudibua 
Legum Angl\<t, He was present at the battlo 
of Tewkesbury, and in 1473 obtained a re- 
versal of his attainder by ivtracting what he 
had written against Edward IV.’s title to the 
cl‘0\\u. His book (best ed., Plummer’s, 1885) 
is of much interest, from its picture of a 
constitutional ideal that had almost been 
realised in the preceding generation. 

Stubbs, Coast. Hist. ; Foss, Judges. 
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Forties, The, was a name given to tbe 
Irish fortv-shilling freeholders in the early 
part of the nineteenth cunturj*. The Irish 
election law had never been :Jtered, and in old 
days, when the landowners could depend on 
their tenantry, it had been a favourite practice 
with them to increase them, in order to havo 
more voters under their control. In 1820, 
however, in two cases they followed the 
priests and O’Connell, and threw out 
two landlords’ candidates. In 1828 they re- 
turnc*d O'Connell for Clare. In 1829 the 
Emancipation Bill was accompanied by a 
measure raising the franchise to £10, and 
thus sweeping them away. O’Connell was 
much blamed for not niising his voice on 
their behalf, but ho was probably afraid to 
endanger Emancipation. 

Fortrenn was a province of Celtic 
Scotland, comprising the districts of Mcnteilh 
and Stratheme, and extending from the Forth 
to the Tay. After the re-establishment of the 
Pictish power by tbe victory of Ncctansmere, 
the name Fortrenn began to be used as 
synonymous with tho kingdom of the Piets. 

Foss Way was a Roman road, probably 
running from llchester to Lincoln, crossed 
by tho Ermine Street. Another road in 
Dorsetshire had the same name. [Roman 
Roads.] 

Guest, The Four Bomaiv Ways {Origxnes 
Cellica, vol. iL ) . 

Foster, Siu John, was sent in 1565, in 
conjunction with tho Earl of Bedford, 
on a mission to Mary Queen of Scots, on 
behalf of tho Earl of Murray. In the 
rebellion of tho northern earls, 1569, he did 
good sorWco on tho royal side, and in the 
following year harried Teviotdale. In 1572 
ho was charged, as Warden of the Middle 
Marches, wdth the duty of superintending 
the execution of Thomas, Earl of Northum- 
berland. In 1585 ho was taken prisoner by 
Ker of Fomiehurst, the Wai-den of tho Scotch 
Marches, near Riccarton. 

Fosterage, The Ccstom of. The Irish 
in mcdia;>^ times were remarkable for 
their affection for their foster-children, and 
Ginildus Cambvensis goes so far as to say 
“ Tlrnt tho Irish loved their foster-children^ 
and were cruel to their own relations. 
Fosterage was one of the cliiof means by 
which they influenced tlieir conquerors, 
and tho Statute of Kilkenny in 1367, 
and several other statutes, wore passed to 
prevent this form of degeneracy. Sir J. 
Davis says of it, “ Yet in Ireland thoy put 
away all their children to fosterage, tho 
potent and rich men seUing, the m^ner 
sort buying, the nursing of children, and roe 
reason is because, in the opinion of this 
people, fosterage hath always been a stronger 
alliance than blood, and the foster-children 
do love and are lieloved of their foster-fathers 
and sept more than of their own natural 


parents and kindred, and do participate their 
means mon; frankly, and do adhere to them 
with more affection and constancy.” The 
Statute of Kilkenny had made fosterage with 
tho Irish high treason, but tho custom con- 
tinued till Cromwell's time. 

Ginildus Cainlireusis, Krjyutj. 11 fh. ; Davis, 
Di Qorery : Moore, oj Irtlaud; O’Curry, 

Mainierj and Customs 0 / the Ancient Irish^ 

Fotheringay Castle, in Xortiiampton- 
shire, was founded after the Norman ConcpiesL 
by Simon de Liz, and subsequently rebuilt by 
Edmund Langley, Duke of York. In 1-1-V2 it 
was the scene of the birth of Richard 111.; 
after the discovery of Babington’s plot, ilary 
Queen of Scots was confined, tried, and 
executed in Fotheringiy Castle. It was 
entirely demolished by order of James I. 

Fongeres, The CAfTuuE or ( 1449 ). was 
made by a body of Engli5«h troops with tlie 
connivance of tho Dukes of Somerset atid 
Suffolk in flagrant violation of the truco 
which had been made between England and 
France. Fougeres, which is situated in 
Britbmy, close to the Frontiers of Normandy 
and Maine, was at this time a place of great 
wttilth, and by its capture the English 
obtained enormous booty, but the glaring 
breach of faith threw tho Duke of Brittany 
into tho anns of France, and hastened the 
expulsion of tho English from Normandy, 
completed in 1450. 

J. Gairducr, iDtroduction to Poston Letters. 

Foundling Hospital, The (Dchli.n), 
had largo private funds amounting to £16,000 
a year ; about 120 noblemen and gentlemen 
were on its committee. Yet when De Blac- 
quiero, in 1789, moved for a committoo of 
inquiry, a motion which (Jrattan (q.v.) re- 
sisted unsuccessfully, tho most terrible mis- 
management was exposed. It was disro%’ored 
that out of 2,180 children sent to the institu- 
tion in one year, 2,087 had disappeared, and 
that each child cost tho public £120. Tho 
committee also had never had a quorum, 
except when a place was to bo given away. 

Four SSasters, The Chuoxiclk of the, 
was written by Michael, Conury, and Cucog^ry 
O’Clerighe, and Fearfeafa O’ilukonry, who 
compiled in Irish, from original documents, 
the annals of Ireland from 2242 b.c. to a.d. 
1616. The Avriters did their work in u 
Franciscan monastery in Donegal in 1632-36, 
under tho patronage of Fergus O’Gara, a 
native chieftain. Nearly all tho MSS. thoy 
used were lost in the conflicts of the next few 
years. Tho work is the most important of 
tho collections of early Irish annals, though, 
of course, Ihrgely mythical. 

TUe work, printed in O'Conor, Borunv 
nigrum Senpfores, toI. iii«» bos b^o troMlatod 
au<l edit^ by J. O^DoDOVoni 1848. 

Fourmiffnit The Battle of (1450)» waa 
one of the last battles of the Hundred loars* 
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War, and was foujfht between a body of 
English troops who had been Sent into France 
under Sir T. Kyriel to reinforce the Duke of 
Somerset, and the bVench under Hichetnont. 
t lic Eni^lish were defeated with great slaugh- 
ter. This defeat decided the fato of Nor- 
)nandy, whicli was reconquered by the French 
in the course of the stime year. 

Fowler, Sm Hkxuy. [Wolverhampton. 
Viscount.] 

Fox, Charles James (A. 1719, <1. 1806), 
was till' .second son of Henry Fox, afterwards 
Lord Ilolbind. Educated at Eton and Oxford, 
he afterwaids tiuvclleil on the Continent, and 
.vliiU- still in Italy, he was returned M.P. for 
.\Iidhurst, as a stipporter of Lord North. 
His success was iiniiicdiato. and was the more 
readily assured since he took the side of the 
majority. His brilliant and reckless sui)port 
was rewarded by his appointment in Feb., 
1770, as a junior Lord of the Admiralty. 
This position lie retained for two years, and 
tlien, after attai king Lord North with niueh 
warmth on the Church Nullum Tompus Bill, 
in Fell., 1772, he resigned, and thus felt him- 
self at liberty to oppose the Boyal Marriage 
Act. He was again taken into the ministry 
as a Lord of the Treasury : but his fiery 
spirit was too independent to allow him to 
remain long in any subordinate post. He in- 
stituted a mutiny in the government ranks, 
wliieh resultetl in Lord North’s defeat. 
Henceforth, his great social influence and 
greater debating powers were enlisted on the 
Whig side. Ho openly opposed Ixird North’s 
ministry, especially in regard to their Ameri- 
can policy, and at once became a recognised 
leader of the AVhigs, and a close friend of 
Burke, whose views lie now began to share. 
In 1779 ho made a most violent attack upon 
Lord Sandwich, the First Lord of the Ad- 
mir.iltv, and moved that he might bo excluded 
from the king’s councils. Ho had now como 
to be the acknowledged loader of the Opposi- 
tion in the House of Commons; and was 
selected by the Badical electors of West- 
minster as their <-hampion along with Admiral 
liodney. He still continued to attack the 
ministry with the fiercest invectives, and 
even tliroatened Lord North ^rith impeach- 
ment. In 1782 Lord Kockinghain formed a 
cabinet, in which Fox was one of the Secre- 
taries of State. With Ixird Rockingham’s 
death in July, Fox's shave in the government 
came to an end. He distrusted Shelburne, and 
Avould not serve under him. Before a year 
was passed, Shelburne, unable to withstand 
tho strictures with which Fox greeted liis 
peace proposals, resigned ; and Foij^hecnme the 
colleague of laird North, as Secretary’ of State, 
under the nominal lead of the Duke of Port- 
land. An alliance so unnatural could not last 
long, and tlie government wasdcfeatcd on Fox’s 
India Bill,chieflythrough tho king’s infiuencc. 
After the dismissal of tho Coalition ministrj", 


Pitt came in with a minority to back him ; but 
Fox did much to ruin the cause of his party by 
the factious and violent opposition which ho 
ollered to all Pitt’s measures. Pitt soon be- 
came firmly established in his position ; but 
Fox continued to harass him with atbicks at 
overv point. Ho opposed his India Bill, and 
tried' to make cajiital out of Pitt’s measures for 
the relief of Ireland. In 1786 he obtained a 
splemlid opportunity of displaying his elo- 
quence and abilities in tho prosecution of 
WaiTon Hastings; but in this great trial he 
seems to have been eclipsed by his illustrious 
companions. Two yeais later he warinly 
esjMmscd tho unconstitutional position desired 
by the Prince of Wales on the question of 
the Regency Bill, but he was baftlod by tho 
patient resolution of Pitt. In 1789 utinc the 
news of the destruction of the Bastille. Fox 
at once hailed with delight what he deemed 
the ujirising of an oppressed people. In 1791 
he passed the celebrated Libel Bill. With 
greatly diminished following, Fox still con- 
tinueil to watch with sympathy and en- 
thusiasm the course of the Revolution in 
France, and furiously opposed tho notion of 
war with that country. In 1795 he employed 
his most vehement eioqucnce in opposing in 
vain the Sedition and Treason Bills. Seeing 
that ho could elFeet nothing, Fox rctiied in 
1797 into domestic jirivacyat St. Anne’s Hill. 

In 1804, on the resignation of Addington, I’itt, 
well aware of his diflicultics, was very anxious 
to form a c;ibinet on a broad basis, where 
faction might he sunk in patriotism. With 
this object in view he desired the co-operation 
of Fox ; but tho king would not hear of it. 
On Jan. 26, 1806, Pitt died, and tho king 
at length overcaino his prejudices and had 
rocomso to tho Opposition, out of which 
a ministry was formed with Lord Gren- 
ville ns Prime ^Minister, and Fox ns Foreign 
Secretary. Fox now abandoned his pas- 
sionate longing for peace with France before . 
tho necessity of saving Europe ; and in his 
etforts to achieve this object, he was as 
resolute as Pitt. But Napoleon took ad- 
vantage of his still strong desire for pence to 
carry out his own schemes for the conquest of 
Europe ; and the fatal indecision of the 
ministry left Prussia unaided to oppose Napo- 
leon’s combinations, and to be defeated at 
Jena. Death, however, came to Fox just in 
time to save him from witnessing tho over- 
throw of his most cherished hopes. WTiilo 
negotiations were still pending between 
England, France, and Russia, Fox died Sept. 
13, 1806. To a real passion W liberty, very 
unusual wnth eighteenth centur)' Whigs, Fox 
added honesty, inanlincss, and Consummate 
eloquence. His sweet disposition cfFacod the 
memory of his private irregularities; liis 
general straightfoi-wardness atoned for occa- 
sional factiousness. 

Lord Russell, Life of Fox; Treveljran, Early 
Life of Ton Stanhope, PiM ; ifem. of 
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George RcigH; Jesse, J 7 cm. 0/ J?ti'yn of 

George III. ; Masser, Hist. 0/ ; A<lolphus, 

UM. of JCng. [W. K. 

Fox, RiCHAun (<Z. 1528), Bishop of Win- 
chester, was born at Grantliain, and, by the 
favour of Cardinal r^Iorton, made Bishop of 
Exeter, Durham, and Winchester, in succes- 
sion. He was a prominent minister and diplo- 
matist under both Henry VII. anrl his son, 
until thrown into the shade by Wolsey. He 
wjui also zealous for tho “New Lcaniing,” 
and founder of Coii^us Chiisti College, Oxford, 
and several schools. 

Fox, Siu Stephen (4. 1027, d. 1716), was 
of humble slock, and begaji life as a choir 
boy at Salisbury. Thence he becjtme a 
member of Lord Bercy’s household, axid took 
some share on the Cavalier side in the Groat 
Rebellion. Clarendon persuaded Charles IT. 
when in exile to make Fox his business 
manager — an office lie filled with great dis- 
creetness. He made the scanty finances of tho 
exile adequate to support him. After the 
Restoration liis promotion was rapid. Ho wa.s 
made Paymaster, Slastor of the Horse, and 
Lord of the Treasury, sitting in the House as 
member for Salisbury. He became very rich. 
Despite his gratitude to the Stuarts, his name 
appeared on every commission of William 
III.’s Treasury. Ho took a largo part in the 
foundation of Chelsea Hospital. Of his two 
sons, Stephen became Lord Hehestcr, and 
Heniy became liord Holland and father of 
C. J. Fox. 

T^rcveljfln, Earlg Life of C. J. Tot. 

Poxe, John (4. 1516, d. 1587), the mar- 
tyrologist, was compelled to quit England 
during the JIanan persecution, but on the 
accession of Elizabeth returned, and was 
made a canon of SaH.sbury. A friend of 
many of tho most noted men of the age, Foxo 
would have obtained tho highest dignities of 
tho Church had ho renounced his Calvinistic 
Anews. His Acts and Monuvienta, commonly 
kno^^'n as tho Book of Martyrn (first published 
in 1663) is n vast but prejudiced and un- 
critical compilation of tho annals of martjT- 
dom, which, though containing much useful 
matter, is too unsafe a guide for the historian 
to follow, unless substantiated from other 
sources. 

Prance, Relations with. Ixmg before 
France, in tho modem sense, was conrtituted, 
England had frequent dealings with the 
territory now known by that name. old 

English monarchs were often in close relations 
with the Carloringian Emperora. [Empibb, 
Relations with.) French historj' strictly 
begins in 087, when Hugh Capet, Duke of 
the French, assumed tho crown of the Caro- 
lings, and, like Harold, founded a.monarchy, 
national in idea but feudal in reality. Tho 
abandonment of the Carloving^an kings by the 


XoiTnan dukes was among tlic chief causes 
of Hugh Capet’s success; but there was a 
natural enmity between the weak suzerain 
and the mighty vassal tliat transferred its. If 
to England when William of Xorniamly be- 
came English king. French ideas, manners, 
militan’ system, arehitecluie even, had 
already come into England with Edward the 
Confessor. After the Con<iuest tho governing 
classes were practically Frenchmen. But the 
political relations with tho French monarcliy, 
whicli it is our main business to trace here, 
were necessarily detormin»‘d by William's 
hostility to the Parisian king. The sul)>e- 
(juent national hostility between France and 
England sprang much more largely from the 
uneasy relations of tho csirly Capetians to 
their over-powerful vassals than from English 
dislike to what was French. William 1. 
fought ag:iinst Philip I. for tho possession of 
tho Voxiii, and met his death during the 
campaign. In 1094, Philip vainly helped 
Duke Robert against William II., and again, 
in 1097, fought with the English king aliout 
the Vexin. Louis VI. was a more redoubt- 
able antagonist than the weak l^hilip. But 
the reunion of England and Normandy after 
1106 made Louis’ efforts to weaken Henry 
fruitless, and the Treaty of Gbsora (1113) 
ended the war for a time. But in two or 
three yeai-s the war was renewed, until tlie 
English victory fit Brenncville (1119), and the 
mediation of Calixtus II., produced another 
peace. The subsequent efforts of Louis were 
of little importance. The reign of Stephen 
suspended foreign relations; but Henry II., 
from tlie very fact that he ruled more of 
France than the French king liimself, wa.s 
tho more likely to be his unwilling vassid. 
In 1159 Henry was involved in the War of 
Toulouse, but in refusing to wage open war 
with his loixl, Louis VII., showed a scruple 
that was not experienced by Louis, who never 
lost an opportunity of attacking Henry — 
c.g., in 1167 — 8, during tho Becket quarrel: 
in 1173 — 4, when Louis helped the younger 
Henry to revolt against his father, and set 
on foot a powerful but unsuccessful coalition 
against the Angevin. Later in the reign, when 
Louis stirred up Richard and Jolm against 
their father, tho relations of England and 
France for the first time assumed that 
asjiect of lasting hostility that inlluenced all 
subsequent historj*. Tho temporary suspen- 
sion of enmity for crusading pui-poses — tho 
joint Crusade of Richard I. and Philip 
Augustus [Ckcsades) — led only to a quarrel 
in Palestine, and Philip’s premature return 
to arrange ntticks on Normandy. John, 
Philip’s old ally, became his enemy on his 
accession to the throne. Philip’s conquest 
of Normandv in 1204, his uUianco with 
Innocent Ilf. against tho excommunicated 
English king, the crowning victory of Bou- 
vines (July 27, 1214) over every branch 
of the German race, sufficiently indicate tho 
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rolalions of EnprlanJ and Fi-aiico vinilcr John. 
But so little national opposition was there as 
yet tint the revolted barons, enracfed at 
John's repudiation of the Great Charter, 
invited Philip's son Louis to avenco their 
wronffs, and occupy their throne. Xothing 
Imt .lohn’s opportune death and tlio wisdom 
of Pembroke could have saved England from 
at least a tempoi-ary union with Prance. 

Though the results were not at first ap- 
parent, the separation of England ami Xor- 
inandy had revolutionised tho relations of 
England and Eninco. The countries hence- 
forth pursiu d a sci>arate course. Tlie feudal 
hostility became national. England bccjime 
«-onscious of national identity. Tliough 
French still in manners and speech, the barons 
of I'higland were no longer French in 
feeling. Strengthened by the annexations of 
Pliilii» Augustus, the French monarchy was 
now a sufheient Basis for tho development 
of Freiieh national sentiment. One thing 
alone retailed this change of relation — the 
retention of (.iuieiinc by Hi-nry HI. and his 
successor. In conseiiuenco of this there was 
still a feudal element in the relations of Eng- 
land an«l Franco. Besides being English 
monarehs. ilenry III. and oven Edward 1. 
were also feudal potentates in the separatist 
south. In both aspects they wore equally 
hu>lilo to tho Parisian inonarehs. I 

Under Henry III. — in whoso reign a new , 
importation (»f French manners, and tho great ! 
absorption of French woi-ds in the English 
tongue occurroil — tho struggle for Poitou, lost 
in about 1220 by the English and in vain 
attacked in 1212, was counterbalanced by tho 
conscientious modenition of Louis IX., which 
led to his selection as mediator between Henry 
and tlio barons in 1264. But tho Jlisc of 
Amiens disgusted tho national paidy, and led 
tho way to tho struggle of Edward 1. and 
I’hilip tho Fair; while tho rival claims of 
English and Angevin claimants to tho Sicilian 
throne had adderd previously a new element 
of difference. Yet, in 1286, Edward mediated 
between Franco and Aingon, though his 
award was repudiated. In 1294 a great wai‘ 
began, during which Edward for a time lost 
Gascony, and in which Scotland, then 
struggling against Edward for national in- 
dependence, first became the hereditary ally 
of Franco. In 1297 tho war ended, and in 
1299 Boniface VIII. 's mad action led to 
tho definite Treaty of Chartres. Edward II., 
though manied to the sister of Charles TV., 
fell into difficulties with that monarch in 
1324; tho revolution of 1327, however, put 
these into tho background. 

In 1328 the old line of French kings died 
out, and the accession of Philip of Valois 
was contested by Edward III. as the son of 
Isiibella. In 1337 French help to Scotland 
led Edward to prosecute his claim by arms. 
So began the Hundred Teara’ War between 
Franco and England, After a period of 


brilliant victories, Edward III. forced on tho 
French the Treaty of Bretigny (1360), but 
Charles V, profiting by Edward’s dotage, and 
the miiioritv of Hicliardll., reconquered all ho 
had won save Calais. The marriage of Richai-d 
11. with Isabella of France, in 1397, coincid- 
ing with that monarch’s arbitrary stroke for 
absolutism, marks a curious approximation 
between the two countries, during tho pause 
between the acts of tho great struggle. It led 
to the friendship of the Armagnacs for tho 
deposed Kichaid which was, perliaps, the be- 
ginning of that Anglo-Burgundian alliance 
that alone made possible the brilliant suc- 
cesses of Henrv V. Under liiin tho second 
licroic period o'f the Hundred Years’ War was 
fought, ami tho Treaty of TVoyes (1420) made 
Henry son-in-law and successor of the French 
monarcli. Edward III. had tho assistance of 
the feudal south, but Henry V. was the ally of 
the monarchical north of Fmncc, a different 
native faction contributing to each king’s 
success. Thereafter the minority of Henry VI. 
and the national enthusiasm engendered by 
the Maid of Orleans, led to the loss not of 
Paris only orof Xormandy, but of the ancient 
possession of Guienne. The dc;ith of Talbot, 
in 1453, ended tho Hundred Years’ War and 
the hopes of English domination in France. 
Calais, Edwaixl III.’s great prize, alone re- 
mained of all the conquests. 

Tho question of peace or war with Franco 
was now one of tho chief points of dispute 
between tho court and constitutional parties. 
Tho unpopularity of Suffolk, and tho popu- 
larity of York, wore largely tho result of their 
adopting a statesmanlike and popular view 
respectively. But the alliance, first of tho 
Lancastrians, then of Warwick, with France, 
forced Edwaixi IV., however unwillingly, to 
tho Burgundian alliance ; and though Cliarlcs 
tho Bold's alxandonment of his cause led to 
tho Treaty of Pccquigny (1475) and friendship 
with Louis XI., yet before Edward’s death 
that monarch had repudiated the English 
alliance. In vain Richard IIT. sought tho 
friendship of France, Charles VIII., no less 
than Francis of Britanny, helped Henry of 
Richmond to tho throne ; though Henry 
VII. 's constant Spanish policy, tho war of 
the Breton succession, and the French support 
of Worbeck, despite the Treaty of Etaplcs 
(1492), show that tho normal hostility of 
England and France still continued. 

With Henry VIII. u now era in foreign 
relations began. Instead of tho long-standing 
traditional policy of tho Middle Ages, tho 
policy of interests begins with the establish- 
ment of tho political system of Europe, tho 
doctrine of the balance of power, and tho 
growth of modem diplomacy. In the early 
part of his reign, Henry was eager to win 
new Crecys and Agincourts at the expense or 
the traditional enemy. But besides this, a 
new motive — the desire of adjusting the 
balance in Italy — led Henrj’ to join tho War 
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of the Holy Leajjvie agjonst France (lall — 
lol4). For a few years old and new motives 
coincided to keep Henry true to his trjiditional 
hostility, and the first war of Francis I. and 
Charles V. (1521 — 1529) siiw Henry again the 
enemy of France. Hut the negotiations of 
1520 clearly show* that Henry’s main motive 
had reference to the political exigencies of the 
moment, rather than to any traditiomil theory 
of policy. The withdrawal of Kngland froth 
the war, after the battle of Favia (1525), the 
moment that Charles had an overwhelming 
advantage, illustrates Ileni-y’s regard for the 
balance of power. The alliance with Fnmce in 
1526, the long and wearisome negotiations to 
enlist France on the side of Henry’s divorce, 
equally indicjite the new state of things. 
Francis played Henry false, and deserved the 
English attack in 1543, which, successful 
during Henry’s life, led to dis;»slrous failure 
during the weak rule of Somerset. Korthum- 
berland was the friend of France ; but the 
accession of Jlary, with the consequent 
Spanish alliance, was the cause of a fresh 
war between the two countries, during which 
France gjiined Calais. The Trciity of Catojiu 
Cambresis (1569) ended the war, but the 
acce.ssion of Francis II., the husband of Mary 
of Scotland, and tool of the Guises, and the 
ambiguous compromise as to the restoration of 
Calais, kept alive the enmity. 

The Treaty of Cateau mark»;d the beginning 
of a new eia. Political considerations were 
subordinated to religious ones ; and during 
Elizjibeth’s reign, despite her personal feel- 
ings, the Huguenots were the mitural allies, 
the Catholic League the natuml foes, of 
the English. The accession of Henry IV. 
ended the active period of Catholic reaction, 
and led, for the first time, to a hearty 
national alliance of Franco and England 
agJiinst Si>ain. For the next half century 
religious hatred of Catholicism, and political 
fear of the overweening Spanish monarchy, 
continued to produce this approximation 
between the old rivals. James I.’s Spanish 
■policy was unpopular and unsuccessful. 
In 1024 a French alliance was adopted, and 
C%irlp8 I.’s marriage with Louis XIII. ’a 
sister, though it did not prevent the war of 
1627, kept the two nations on fair terms 
during the whole reig^n of that monarch. 
Kichclieu’s underhanded support of the Scots 
rather strengthened than weakened this posi- 
tion. The vacillating foreign policy of the first 
Stuarts made it impossible for fixed relations, 
citherfriendl^' orhostile, to be established ; and 
it was reserved for Cromwell to rovivo the 
foreign policy of Elizabeth, and, in lea^o 
with Mgya rin. to humble effectually tho prido 
of Spain. But Elizabethan policy was now 
obsolete. Cromwell’s friendship with France 
is largely responsible for tho aggressions of 
Louis XIV. Under Clarendon, who closely 
followed Cromwell in foreign policy, the same 
policy of Frenchalliancebecameaeourceof that 
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minister's unpopularity. Tin; 'Friplo .-Vllianco 
(1667) of the Cabal was tlu? bi^giiming ot tha 
policy of combined rcsisbince to lajuis XI 
which ultimately England was lu bo the coiitri'. 
But Catholic and des])otii' Iwmings, love of 
bribes, and fear of decided action, krpt Eng- 
land's genex'al influence on tho side of France, 
so long as Charles 11. and James 1 1, weroon the 
throne. Only under Danby, when the Orange 
marriage and the decided action of 1677 were 
etfccted, did England in any vigorous way set 
itself against French aggre.ssious. The great 
development of French influence on litoniturc;, 
culture, manners, and fasliions helped to 
maintain this French friendship. But with the 
Kevolution of 1088, tho i)rinco who was at 
the centre of tho Euro[)oan oppo.sition to tlio 
universal monarchy of Louis XIV. became 
King of England, ami tlu; addition of the whole 
weight of England to the coalition led to the 
ultimate defeat of Fram c. The war of 1088 
— 1097 [Kyswick, Tke.vtv or] prepared tin.* 
way for the War of the Spani.sii Succes.siou 
(1702 — 1713). The well-contested defeats 

of William, and the crowning victories of 
Marlborough, broke uj) the power of bh'iince, 
oven when the connection of the dethroned 
Stuarts with France, and the doctrine of 
laisscz-faire in European politics, kept up a 
Fren.ch party in the country, whicli secured 
the conclusion of the Treaty of Utrcclit (1713). 
This Tory alliance with France, strangely 
enough, endured for twonty-fivo yeai*s of Whig 
ministry. The Begeiit, Pliilip of Orleans, 
and the ministers of George I., were, from 
widely different reasons, ciiually anxious for 
it.s maintenance. Philip drove away the Pi-e- 
tender from France, and, in 1717, the Iriplo 
Alliance of England. Holland, and Fnince 
w'as effected to maintain the Trcjityof Utrecht 
against the efforts of the reviving monarchy 
of Spain. The peace policy of Walpole and 
Fleury kept this sUito of things alive. It 
was during this period of unity that the close 
literary and philosopliic intercourse between 
France and England, which was to make tho 
doctrines of Locke and Newton the common 
property of Europe, was effected. But the 
revival of Spain was not very real, ^yhcn 
prosperity visited France anew, her ministers 
were anxious to revive the schemes of Louis 
XIV., and, besides regaid for the political 
balance of Europe, the rivalry of En^uiid 
and France in America and India, the efforts 
of both nations at colonial expansion, pi-oved a 
new and deep-seated source of hostility. Thus, 
in tho War of the Austrian Succession (1740 

1748), and still more in tho Seven Ycai-s’ 

War (1756—1763), England and Franco were 
again involved in war. The glories of Pitt’a 
CTeat ministry led to the vast extension of 
the Indian and colonial empire of England^ 
even though the desire of George HI. to 
leave foreign politics alone, and dovoto him- 
self to the restoration of tho royal power, led 
to the premature Peace of Paris (1763). For 
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the nrxt few years lliero was peace, but 
little coifliality, belwocu France ami Kiiglaiid. 
At last peace wa.' broken by the Fr«-nch, 
who openly helped the revolted colonists 
of America (177S). A tierce war was 
now wafted between that year and 17S2, 
terminated by the IVace of Vei-sailles. 
Daring the next few ye^irs Pitt kept ou good 
terms 'vilh a nation already on the verge of a 
revolution : although acts like his iuterveiitioii 
in Holland would, in more tiery times, have 
leil Fnince into war. Hut Pitt's famous com- 
mercial treaty with France (178G), which 
revived a tiade hetweea two countries fast 
drifting into commercial as well as political 
alienation, i.s the chief mark of his French 
policy, and the Anglomania ’* in Fniitce of 
the period antecediait to the Revolution was 
one effect of the incrca.se of ^Kicitic relations. 

At the outbreak of the Kevolutiou Franco 
and Fngland were on better t»Tms than siuco 
the (lays of Waljiule. That event, hailed by 
all but a few as the beginning of a brighter 
shite of things in France, brought the nations 
still nearer together in sympathy. But it 
was soon si'en that tin' course of the French 
Revolution was vcr\‘ dilferent to what had boon 
hope! for. \'ery early Hurkesouuded the alarm, 
and the growing ascendency of the Jacobins 
soon conlirmed hi.s prophecy. Henceforth, 
sympathy with tlio Revolution was attended 
with social ostracism, and remained only with 
the few staunch Whigs who still followed 
Fox as their lender, or with professed 
Ibidicals and agitators. In 1703 the groat 
war of England against tho Revolution 
bi'gan, and continued with but two slight 
breaks (the few months after tho Treaty of 
Amiens, and tho few mouths of Xapoleon’s 
captivity in Elba) until 1S15. It bocamo 
in turns a war of reactionary propaganda 
which wouM make no peace with a 
“ regicide” Directory, a hopeless struggle for 
tho balance of powtu' in Europe against the 
aggressions of Napoleon, and finally an h(‘roio 
<lefcnce of the English nation, and in a sense 
of the principle of Jiationality generally, 
against tho lord of all Europe. In 1815 the 
restoration of tho Ibmrhons ended, so far as 
was possible, the work of the Revolution, and 
a common attachment to some at least of the 
priiutiplcs of the Holy Alliance united Tory 
I'bigland with the men of tho Restoration. 
Since 1815 a slow Imt growing cordiality has 
i-eplaccd the old tradition of international 
hatred. Uii several occasions relations have 
become extremely straiAed. Tho Spanish 
Jlarriago Project of Louis Philippe, tho 
question of llm Lebanon, the ill-regulated 
amhitimi ^ of Napoleon III. [Voluntbeu 
Cours], and, more recently, tho Egyptian 
difticultios and tho jealousies of French 
colonial enthusiasm, have produced unpleas- 
antnesse.s that at an earlier period would 
doubtless have ended in war. But Napoleon 
III. finally determined on the English alliance, 


and the common Crimean and Chinese Wax-s, 
and still more, Cobden’s famous commercial 
trciity, developed more friendly feelings, 
which in England, at least, are? well estab- 
lished, and liave issued in the international 
agreement of 1904. dealing with the principal 
recurring causes of friction. 

lu Euglish, Dean Kitcliin’s Rjatori/ of Franc* 
gives the best general account of Fieuvh 

»hi8tor)’. The compendium of M. Th. Layallee, 
and M. Henri Martin's fuller ifistoire dc France, 
are standard French authorities. Von Ranke's 
works are the fullest for the international 
dealings of the seventeenth and eighteenth ecu- 
tunes, especially his Hisfonj of Fnjiami and 
FrciiisOsiscIi* Gefchichte. 

±*ranchise. [Electio.v.] 

Francis, John, a youth of 19, shot at 
Queen Victoria (May 30, 1842), for which he 
was condemned to cxoculion, but the sentence 
was commuted to penal servitude for life. 
The absurdity of indicting such a man as a 
traitor led to an Act punishing such cases by 
imprisonment and whipping. 

Francis, Sm Pkii.ip (5. 1740, <1. 1818), 
cntercii tho Indian Civil Service, and was 
sent, in 1774, to Bengal, as a member of tho 
new council appointed under the Act of 
1773. He distinguished himself by tho 
violence of his opposition to Warren Ilavst- 
ings. Returning to England in 1781, lie 
entered Parliament in 1784, where ho joined 
tho Opposition, and stimulated Hastings's 
impeachment. JIany, including Lord Mac- 
auhiy, have regaixled him as the author of 
the LittcrH of Juuius. [Juxius.] 

Frank Almoign {libera eleemosi/na, i.r., 
free alms), was the name of a peculiar species 
of clerical tenure. The general condition of 
gi-.mts of land in frank ahuoign was, that the 
grantees should pray or sjiy mass for tho 
grantor and his kin ; but no particular service 
was specified. It was a “nobler” tenure 
than the analogous tenure by divine service, 
in which the service was fixed. Frank nl- 
moign was always an exceptional tenure, as 
the great bulk of Church lands were held by 
ordinary lay tenure, such as knight-service 
and socage. The Act of 12 Car. II. exempted 
this tenure from abolition, 

Frank-pledge, Frithkorh, or (in tho 
North) Temnauuetale, was an association 
of t<;n men, under tho borhs-ealdor, fi'ith-‘horge~ 
head, or capital pledge, who were to be sUmding 
securities for each other, bound to produce 
any one of their number if called upon by tho 
law to do so, and, if he is unable, liable to 
pay for wdiat ho has done amiss unless they can 
purge themselves from all complicity in tho 
matter. The associations were called tithings^ 
and every man was obliged to be a member of 
one such body. The frank-pledgo may be 
regai-ded as a sort of artificial prolongation of 
the family tfb, or, as based on the principle of 
the law of Athelstan, that every man should 
have a security for him. This law of Athelstan’s, 
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re-eniicted with additions by Edgar and 
Canute, resulted in the I'nmk-pledge, which 
wo lii^st find described in the so-called laws of 
Edward the Confessor — and, therefore, to have 
been not earlier tluin the Comiuest. The f'U'to 
of Fraiik’pkdge was an important item of 
business in the loud courts, and ultimately 
reverted to the court leet. lu later views 
the ciipital pledge and other representatives of 
the tithing often had the duty of representing 
their township in the shii'o moot. This 
brought together the conceptions of township 
and tithing, and in this, says Dr. JStubb.s, was 
tlie chief historical importance of the frank- 
liledge. 

Stublis, CCiijf. especially i., § 41, with 

the references there given; Palgr.ive, Kiojlisf* 
CoiAiaoxu'cahh; K. Maurer, Krj(i«c/ie IT^tfrachaii. 

Prederick, Puincb or W.vles [ b . 1707, 
<L 17*)l), was the sou of George II. and 
Caroline of Anspach. Before coming to 
I'h)gland, he quarrelled with his father be- 
cause his intended marriage with Princess 
^\'ilhclmina of Prussw was hroken off. On 
. his arrival in England he joined the party 
that was in opposition to Walpole, taking 
Bolingbroke as his jKilitical adviser. The 
I(Ua of a ralriot King was written by that 
blatcsmau as a guide for the prince w’hen 
lie should ascend the throne. In 1736 Frede- 
rick nuirricd Augusta of ISaxe-Coburg ; hut 
this did not tend to the union of the royal 
family’, lie demanded (1736) that his income 
aliould be fixed by Parliament. The king’s 
overtures were rejected ; and after an auiunited 
debate, the ministers were victorious. The 
j)i-inco thereupon huiricd his wife from 
ilainptou Court to the empty palace of St. 
James’s, when she was on the point of giving 
birth to a clrild. For this the prince was 
peremptorily’ ordex’cd by’ George to leave the 
court ; Queen Caroline remained impbieable, 
refusing to see him on her death-bed. 
Frederick withdrew to Norfolk House in St. 
James’s Square, and became the leader of the 
Opposition. On the fall of Walpole Frederick 
hejided the Opposition as they went to pay 
their respects at comt ; but his reception by 
the king was merely formal. No reconcilia- 
tion was effected, and tlio prince continued to 
opi)ose the ministry and court until his death. 

Pree Church of Scotland, The, was 
formed in 1843 by the “ Dismption ” from 
the Established Church of a large body of 
ministers and lay’mcn. The Tory' government, 
at the end of Queen Anne’s time, passed 
(1712) an Act restoring patronage in Scot- 
land. It was extremely unpopular at the 
time, and since lais been the chronic cause 
of the various schisms of the Church of 
Scotland, Yet the patronage conferred "by 
the Act gave only a recognised right to the 
bcDcfico and its emoluments. The spiritual 
office of pastor could only bo added to this 
by the “call” of the parishioners; but this 
“ call ” was frequently nominal, and, if but a 


few parishiomrs would make it, “a forced 
settlement ” of the pi'e»»-ntee could he < fi’ecteii. 
The beginning of tlte iiiin-teontli ec-ntury saw 
the acquisition by the Evangelical jiarty 
of a majoritv in the Gencial .Vssembly over 
the Moderates or Latitudinariaus. In 1831 
the A.ssembly passed the W'to Zrtnswhicli de- 
clared it to be a fuudamenbtl article of the 
Church’s doctrine that no minister should be 
intruded into a parish against the will of the- 
people, and declared that a majority’ of mahj 
heads of families, full members of the Churcli, 
should bo able to bar an obnoxious presentee. 
This was an attempt to make the call a 
reality' in all cases. Before long this Act 
created litigation in the Court of Session, 
as Well as great controversy on the relation 
of the ecclesiastical and civil power's. At 
Auchteiruder, the call of the presentee was 
signed by two lieads of families only, while 
the great majority of the parish expressed 
vehement disseirt. Yet the Court of Session 
declared the presentment leg»rl uirder Iho 
Patronage Act, and the House of I.«ords, on 
appeal, confirmed their decision ; while at the 
same time the Scotch judges were accused of 
extending their jurisdiction on other points 
into spiritual matters cognisiible by the 
Church alone. In 1842, after tedious litigji- 
tion, the Auchterarder case was finally de- 
cided. Iir ilay, 1843, at the time of the meet- 
ing of the General Assembly, four huirdred 
artd twenty nriiristor's, led by’ Dr. *'halmer-s, 
the nrost famous clergyirurtr of his day’, left 
the Establislied Church ; aird, leaving the 
liall of the Assembly, met in another room, as 
the fir-st Geneiul Assembly of the Free Church, 
with Chalnrers as ilodenitor. The bulk of 
their congregations followed tlrein. The or- 
ganism" power of Chalmers, shown, from the 
first by’ the Srrsteirtation Fund for ministers’ 
salaries, and the scheme for the education of 
the clergy of the new Church, triumjjhed 
over the financial and social difficulties of the 
new undertaking. In four y’cars seven 
hundred Free churches were built. The Free 
Church simply reproduced in doctrine, dis- 
cipline, and organisiitioD the Esbihlishcd 
Church; save tha^*of course, the right of 
appointment to benefices was strictly' con- 
fined to the congregation, and tho “ En«s- 
tiun ” dependence on the State avoided ; 
though, as a theory', the “ voluntary princi- 
ple ” was repudiated by’ these Hildebrands of 
the Reformed Church. 

In 1900 the United Free Church of Scot- 
land was formed by the union between tho 
Free Church and the United Presbyterians. 
A small minority of the Free Church 
Assembly, however, maintaining that tho 
union was ultra vires^ claimed tho property’ 
vested in the Free Church, and ultimately 
appealed to the House of Lords, which up- 
held their contention. Tho decision created 
such widespread discontent, that Govern- 
ment in 1905 appointed a committee of 
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inquiry. Following on the commissiioncrs’ , 
report, an Act of Parliament was passed | 
under which an Executive Commission alio- | 
Oited the property, etc., as between the two 
churches. 

SulonlinaU Standards of (he Free fTiuroh ; 
H.tiiua, Life of Chalmers; Annals of the liisinip- 
lien ; i’auli, Englische GeschichU seii 

(T. F. T.]. 

Freehold. The tenn ‘•liberum tene- 
ment iim,” “ free tem ment.’* appears soon alter 
Doint'sdav in the sense of land held by a free- 
man bv a free tenure, i.e., by knight-servico 
or socage. It was thus opposed to base or 
villein tenure. Freeholds wore gntnted or 
convoyed by the process of feoffment, i.r.. an 
act of formal delivery of possession (livery of 
Boisin), accompanied by words describing the 
nature of the interest conferred and the ser- 
vices to be retHbued in return. But in 
Bnieton {temp. Henry III.) the term “free- 
hold ’’ had come to have also a special sense, 
and to be applied to what had previously been 
only one chamcteristic of freehold tenure, 
namely, a right over land for a period without 
fixed or sjiecified tonninalion. lienee arose 
the term “freehold fstatf." “ Estate ” in 
English law means the interest which a 
holder has in the land, and especially the 
“(piantity of interest” as measured bv its 
dunition. Estates are divided into such as are 
freehold, aiul su<-h as are less than freehold, 
the former including estates of inheritance or 
for life, the latter estates for ycjirs (or leases), 
or at will. 

Difjby, Jli'f. of the Law of Beal Projicrty; 
Stt'iilien, C'ommcTifaric*. 

Freeman, Edward Auoi'sti’s {b. 1823, 

<L 18(>‘2), the learned historian of the Norman 
Conquest, was educated at Trinity College. 
Oxford. From 1884 until his death he was 
Begins Professor of Modern History at Oxf >rd. 
His History of the Norman Conefnest appeared 
between 1867 and 1876. He also wrote many 
other works, historical and architectural. 

Free Trade Agitation. [Corn Laws ; 

CoDDEN ; Pebl.] 

French Revolution, War op the, is 
tho name generally, though not very accu- 
mtely, given to tho series of grejit wars which 
arose out of the French Itevolution, and 
lasted with two short intervals of peace from 
1793 to 1815, England made at first no at- 
tempt to interfere in the internal troubles of 
France, and refused to hike part in the first 
coalition against her. In the spring of 1792 
Pitt reduced the nav^', remitted taxation, and 
confidently looked forward to fifteen years of 
peace. In the autumn of the same year the 
position of affairs was entirely different. The 
French had expelled their invaders, and 
proceeded to annex Savoy, and to conquer 
Belgium, which they threatened to incorpo- 
rate with France. The Convention offered 


I the aid of the French arms to all ]>eople 
I de-sirous of lil)€rty, and French ministers 
I intrigued with the disaffected party in Eng- 
land and Ireland. Pitt vigorously protested 
ag;iinst the annexation of Belgium and tho 
opening of the Scheldt, called out the militia, 
and introduced bills to subject aliens in Eng- 
land to strict supervision, and to prevent the 
exj)ort of corn and war materials to France. 
The French government refused any conces- 
sion on the two questions of Belgium and tho 
Scheldt, and protested against Pitt’s precau- 
tionary measures. In the midst of negotia- 
tions on the subject, the execution of Louia 
XVI. took place (Jan. 21, 1703), and the 
government at once ordered the French, 
minister to Iciive England. Pitt attempted 
to continue negotiations in spite of this, but 
on the first of Fc'bruary the French govern- 
ment declared war. England sent SO.OOO 
men to the Netherlands under the command 
of tho Duke of York. The Austrian victory 
of Ncerwinden (March 18) had forced the 
French to retreat, amd the allied troops spent 
tho summer in besieging the frontier for- 
tresses. In November the Duke of York laid 
siege to Dunkirk, but was forced to raise 
it again with the loss of his artillery. An 
expedition sent to the Norman coast to 
assist the Vendeans, aixivcd loo late, and 
another which occupied Toulon in August, 
was forced to abandon it in December. Next 
year the allies were still more unfortunate. 
The French reconquered Belgium, and during- 
the winter the Duke of Yoi'k was driven out 
of Hollaml, and the Prince of Orange obliged 
to fly to England. Ixird Howe’s great victory 
of Juno 1, the conquest of numerous West 
Indian islands, and the' revolt of Corsica, 
were a partial compensation for these defeats. 
In 1795 the coalition broke up altogether. 
Prussia made the Peace of Basel (April 5), and 
began thereby a neutrality which lasted for 
eleven j’ears. Spain made peace on July 22, 
to be followed a j’car later by an offensive 
and defensive alliance with France, and a. 
dcclanition of war against England (Oct., 
1796). The smaller powers mostly followed the 
example of these two nations, and the burden 
of the war henceforth rested on England, 
Austria, and Sardinia. The year 1795 was 
marked by the failure of two English expe- 
ditions, one to Quiberon, the other to the 
coast of La V endee. On the other hand, the 
alliance of Holland with Franco resulted in 
the English conquest of the Capo of Good 
Hope (Sept. 16). The Continental war, the 
next year, was decisive; Bonaparte’s Italian 
campaign more than counterbalanced tho re- 
verses of Moreau and Jourdan, in Germany. 
In May the King of Sardinia withdrew from 
the coalition. In March England made an 
unsuccessful peace overture, which was fol- 
lowed in October by the despatch of Lord 
Malmesbury to Paris, to negotiate a general 
peace. England offered to restore all its 



colonial conquests, and demanded a similar 
lestomtion of the French conquests. Above 
all it refused to admit the annexation of 
Beljpum to France, and tho rupture of the 
nej?otiations followed. 

The year 1796 ended with an a'bortivc 
attempt to land a French army in Ireland. 
The year 1797 hrouglit the danger of invasion 
nearer still. In April Austria signed the 
preliminaries of Leoben, which were, in 
October, converted into the Treaty of Campo 
Fomiio. England was left to carry on the 
war alone, and that in a very unfavourable 
position. The Funds had sunk to little more 
than fifty, and in February cash payments 
had to be susi>ended, whilst in l^Liy and June 
the mutinies of the fleet made Great Britain 
for some weeks defenceless. The French 
jrovernment had formed the design of uniting 
the Siianish and Dutch fleets to their own 
ileet at Brest, and so sweeping the English 
fleet from tho Channel, and rendering a land- 
ing possible. But the two victories of 8t. 
t'incent (Feb. 14) and Camperdowm (Oct. 16) 
frustrated this plan ; and though Bonaparte 
made some preparations for an invasion of 
England, ho preferred the Icos perilous expedi- 
tion to Egypt (May, 1798). A month after his 
landing, Nelson, by tho Wetory of tho Nile, 
destroyed his fleet and cut him off from France 
(Aug. 1). Renewed acts of aggitjssion b)' 
the Directory in Switzerland and Italy, Bona- 
parte’s absence, and Nelson’s rictoiy, made 
the fornuttion of a new coalition possible. In 

1799 the combined armies of Austria and 
Russia di*ovc the French out of Italy ; but 
General Massena successfully defeated the 
Austro-Russian invasion of Switzerland, and 
General Brune repulsed an Anglo-Russian 
expedition to Holland. Bonaparte’s return 
to France was followed by the overthrow 
of tlic Directory ^^ov. 8, 1799), and an 
immediate resumption of tho offensive. In 

1800 Austria was attacked both in Italy and 
*Gennnny, and tho rictories of JIarengo 
(June U), and Hohenliudon (Doc. 3), were 
followed by tho Peace of Lunerillo (Feb. 9, 
1801). England was again left to carry on the 
war alone, for Russia had quitted tho coalition, 
•and made a dispute about the right of search the 
foundation of a maritime league (Dec., 1800), 
which ronewed tho Armed Neutrality (q.v.)of 
1780. This league consisted of Denmark, 
Swcxlen, and Russia, but it was almost im- 
mediately broken up by the battle of Coix;n- 
liagen (April 2, 1801) and the death of tho 
Emi>eror of Russia (March 23). Two days 
l>efore, an English expedition had defeated 
tho French at Alexandria, and the conquest 
of Egj’pt, with surrender of 24,000 French 
lioldicrs, soon followed. Though Bonajiarte 
fitill threatened an invasion of England, and 
collected troops and gunboats at Boulogne, 
the English supremacy at sea rendered it 
merely a threat. Both countries were ready 
to come to terms. Tho negotiations at Paiis, 


in 1796, had been followed by similar nego- 
tiations at Lille in 1797, and th«- English 
government had declined to treat in an&wc r 
to Napoleon’s overture in Dec., l»un. But 
this, the fourth attempt to bring ahuut an 
umleratanding, was more fortunate, and the 
preliminaries of peace were sign<‘d in 
180!, wliile the trwity was linally nitilied on 
March 27, 1802, the Treaty of Amiens, 
England surrender^ all its conqne.sts e.xcept 
Trinidad and Ceylon. It was agTei!d tliat 
Malta should be restored to the knights of 
8t. John, but as the renewed aggressions of 
Napoleon gradually made it evident tliat it 
would speedily be seized by Franco, tlie 
English government refused to suiTendcr tho 
island. They believed that Napoleon meant 
to make Malta tho stepping-stone for a new 
athick on Egypt, ami Egypt the starting-point 
for an attack on India. War was declared 
on May 18. 1803. A French army niidtr 
Marshal Mortier easily overran Hanover. 
A groat flotilla and army were assembled by 
NajKileon at Boulogne for the invasion of 
England, and in December, 1804, the rujiture 
between England and .Sixiin i)la<-cd an addi- 
tional navy at his disposal. His plan for 
effecting a landing was based on the union of 
the three fleets of Toulon, Rochefort, and 
Brest, with the Simnish fleet, in order to 
secure the command of the Channel. Sloan- 
time, a third coalition was being formed. In 
April, 180.5, an offensive and defensive aUianco 
between England and Russia took place, and 
the league was completed by the accession 
of Austria (August), Sweden (August), and 
Naples. The naval combination fell through, 
and the Toulon fleet, which had succeeded iji, 
uniting with the Spaniards, was d(;stioved 
with them at Trafalgar (Oct. 21, 1805); but 
the coalition was shattered to pieces by (he 
capituhition of Ulrn (Oct. 19), and tho do- 
feat of Austerlitz (Dec. 3), followed by tho 
Treaty of Presburg-(Deo. 26). In England 
the Addington ministry, whichhud commenced 
the war, had been superseded in May, 1804, 
by the return of Pitt to power. 

Pitt’s death (Jun»2.3, 1806) lc(Uo the forma- 
tion of a mini8tr5* -under Fox, which opened 
negotiations with Napoleon. But Napoleon’a 
Continental policy rendered peace impossible. 
Jiist as tho Directory liad surrounded Franco 
with subject republics, so ho wished to sur- 
round himself with va&sal princes. One 
brother was established in Holland, ami 
another became King of Naples, and tho 
organisation of the (Confederation of tho 
Rhine founded his rule in Germany. Russia’s 
declaration of war (Oct. 1, 1804) was an- 
swered by the victor}' of Jena (Oct. 14), and 
tho army of Russia, after the doabtful battle 
of Eylau (Fob. 8), met with a severe defeat 
at Friedland (Juno 14). 

The English ministr}- sent expeditions to 
Sicily (July, 1806), South America -(Feb, — 
July, 1807), Eg}'pt CMareh^ 1807)i and tho 
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I)ar<lan- ll> s •^nt tlicso ti'« lrss 

<livcr,«ions ir,iv<> no n-al ai<l to tho common 
« ause. Tfii- IVitco r.f TiKit (.Inly, U'07 ► p’*^ 
;in <‘n<l to tlio fourth coalition, an<l <‘na})lc<l 
Najiolcon to turn the forces of the C'ontinent 
airainst Kn'^Iaml. lly th<‘ l)«.-crees of lierlin 
(Xov. 21. lH(t(3) an<l Milan iDeo. 17, 1H07' ho 
])roliibit< (I all ilirect or imlirect (ra<le with 
the IJritish Isles. secojidary 

which still roinainod neutial (tr allied with 
Kn^rland. were to be forced to adopt the Knno 
system, and to place their naval forces at his 
<li.spos,'il. ^Vith the aid cd' llussia, Swe<len 
wa.s forcf'd to a<lh(>re to the ( ‘ontinental 
svst<-m. and a combined Spanisli and 
French army oecupie<l I’ortupd (Xov.. 1807). 
F- nmai'k, after an Fnirlish (‘xpedilion had 
eblipfed it 1»» surrender its fleet (S«'pt.. 1807), 
.allied itself with Fnince. ]>iit for the success 
of X'apoleon’.s schemes, the mere alliance with 
Sp.iin was not suflicient. In onler to make 
luse of tho vast re.sources and ffreat eoUmies 
which misp^overnment niaflo of little value, 
he no('d«'d the comideto <'ontrol of Spain, ainl 
this h<‘ soufrht to secure by plaeinffhis brother 
.Joseph on the Sp.ani>h throne (Juno. 1808). 
With the insurrection which in consequence 
broke out in Spain, begins :( new juriod in 
the history of tho w.ars which siuani.’' out of 
tho Rev(dution. Hitherto tliev had been the 

4 

wars of states; lieneefortlt thi\v were to bo 
th(‘ wars of nations. Tho ide.t of nationalitv 
inspired th<‘ peoples of Kuropo. anil became 
the stronpo.st support of its lub-rs in tlieir 
resistance to Frtnice. Austria, fired by tho 
example of Sp.ain. took up arm.s again (April. 
1800), but it could not rouse i»ermanv to re- 
volt, and after tho battles of AsjM'rn tMay, 
22) and Wagram (July 6) was obliged to sign 
a ruinous p<'a<o at Vienna 'Oct. M, 1800). 
Kngland seized the opportunity of tlic Spanish 
revolt. In tho summer of 1808 an Kngli.sh 
corps expelled tho French from I’ortugrd, 
xvhilst anotlier advanced to t.ako part in tho 
defence of Sj)ain, hut was forcocl to retreat 
and ro-omhark, after winning a battle at 
(’orunna (Jan. 16. 1809). The Knglish govoim- 
ment, howqj'or, instead -of concentrating its 
strength on the war in Spain, wasted 40,000 
men in a uselc.s.s expedition to Wnlehoren. 
■Rut, in spite of ineflicient support, Sir vWthur 
Wellesley was able to recover Portugal (1809). 
and to mainUiin himsedf there, in 1810 and 
1811, against reperttod attacks. [pENiNSVL.\n 
Wah.] In April, 1812, war began between 
Naj)oleon and Russia, and in tho same month 
Lord cllington captured tho border fortress 

assumed tho defensive in 
Siwiin. Tho news of his victorj' at Salamanca 
(J\ily 22) reaehcxl the French head-quarters 
the day before the battle of Borodino (18opt. 7), 
and about a month before the French entore<i 
Moscow, the English anny occupied Madrid 
(Aug. 12 — Sept, 14, 1812). I>ord AVellington 
inisk^d -the siege of Burgos on Oct. 18, J(nd 
on the 19th, Napoleon quitted Moscow. ITie 


enthu?ia.‘^m of the Ocmian people forced tlioir 
.sovereigns to take up arm.s. Kus.sia was joined 
hy Prussia (March 1. 1813). Sweden (March 
3), and Austna, and the battle of lA'ipzig (Oct. 
16 — 18) fr*'cd Oermany, as that of Vittoiia 
did Spain (June 20). 

Whilst Wellington os.'^d the Bidas-soa in 
September, and estahlishcxl his winter qiiarters 
in the south of Fr.ince.the allied armies began 
I tho jxassage of the Rhino on tho last day of 1813. 

I Alter a campaign which lasted throe months, 

' Piin.s was taken, and Napoleon ahilioatcd 
: (.\pn), 1814). The brother of Louis XVI. 

' was called to the French throne, and France 
rcdiic<‘d, with some small exceptions, to tho 
limits of 1792. The allied sovereign.^, at 
the C’ongress of Vienna, were still ilij^xuiting 
about the settlement of Europe, when Napo/eon 
seized the ojiportunity which the discontent 
of the nation alfoixl'‘d. and re-entered Franco 
(March 1. 1815). The four great powers im- 
mediately re-formed the coalition agriinst him 
(March 25), and the battle of Wat»Tloo (June 
18) was followed by his second abdication, 
and his exile to St. Helena. By tho s<'con(l 
Treaty of Paris (Nov. 20), Fi’anoo was sen- 
tenced to pay indemnities and expenses 
amounting to moi-c than 60 millions, to a 
further loss of tonltory. and to a five years* 
ocru])ation of her hoixler fortre.sses. 

E»a-ope was reorganised by the Ti'catics of 
Vienna. Tho great states is.sucd from the 
wars of the Revolution more powerful and 
nioi'c compact. Tho repuhlic.s of Poland, 
Venice, and Genoa, tho occlosiasticnl states 
and most of the smaller princiiwilities of (xcr- 
many, had heen ab.sorhcd hy stronger neigh- 
bours. But the sovereigns and statesmen 
who nrmnged tho rewards and oompensationa 
due to states, disregaixled tho claims of 
peoplo.9. 'ITio Revolution had drawn its force 
and its proscljTising power from tho gonoml 
desire for political freedom ; tho opposition to 
tho Emj)ire had heen inspired hy the desire 
for an independent national existence. Neither 
of these feelings was .satisfied hy the Vienna 
settlement, and so it was not permanent. 

Dining tho same jioriod, England had 
grown greater outside Euix)pe. In the West 
it had acquired a few more sugar islands; in 
the Eiist it had excluded French influence 
from India, and greatly extended its own 
power in that eountr}*. It had also acquired 
the outposts and approaches of India, Ceylon, 
the Mauritius, the Cape, and Malta. But 
these accessions of tcrritoiy had been gained 
at tho cost of crushing taxation, and hy the 
addition of moixi than GOO millions to the 
national debt. 

Alison, Uisf. of Tjvrope ; Stanliope, Life of 
Pifl ; Massey, Hist, of ftigland ; James, Aarot 
W«F(ery; Nnpier, Peninsular Igar; CaaO^rtiog?* 
Corrn)wndence ; Stapleton, Life of Canning; 
irrilington Dcspatcliea ,• Yon Sybel, Hift of Ike 
r^ciich Perohition ; Lnufrey, Lye of Xapoleim; 
Seeley, Life of Stein. 

[C. H. F.] 
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Frendranght, The Burning of (1638). 
A reconciliation had just tak<*n place at 
Strathbogie between the Gordons and their 
enemies, the Crichtons, who were escoi-ted 
liome by Loitl Aboyne, Robert Gordon, and 
others. Pressed to remain at Frendraught 
for the night, the Gordons were burnt to 
death in the tower by accident or (more 
probably) design, 

Frere, Sih Henry Edward Bartle {h. 
1815, d. 1884), entered the Indian Civil 
Service in 1834. In 1847 ho became British 
Resi<lent at Sattani, and in 1850 Chief Com- 
missioner of Scinde, In 1862 he was appointed 
Governor of Bombay, and in 1867 he returned 
to England and was made a member of the 
Indian Council. In 1872 he was sent to the 
East Coast of Africa to inquire into the Slave 
Trade, and the following year signed a treaty 
with the Sulhm of Zanzibar abolishing the 
trjlKc, In 1877 he was made Goveimor of 
the Cape and High Commissioner for South 
Africa, Here his policy, especially in de- 
claring war with Cetewayo, earned him the 
censure of the Home Government, and he 
was super.seded in the High Commissioner- 
ship, and eventually recalled in 1880. Hi.s 
personal integrity, however, was undoubtcil, 

Frere, John Houkiiam (i. 1769, d. 1846), 
a litoniry man of some note, was, as the friend 
of Cunning (being his partner in the Anti- 
Jarijlnu)y sent on various embassies and political 
missions of importance. Besides a mission to 
Lisbon, ho was twice Spanish minister during 
the critical period of the dealings of Fer- 
dinand VII. and Napoleon. The failure of 
Sir John Moore was, in public opinion, 
largely attributable to Frere’s advice ; and 
his iccjill from Sjwin ende«i his public life. 

Frescobaldi, The, wore Florentine 
merchants who advanccil money to Edward 
I. and Edward II. on the security of the 
Customs, which they were allowed to collect. 
They became almost as unpopular ae the Jews 
liad l>oen, anrl one of the Onlinances of 1311 
ordered their banishment from the country. 

Friars, The, were members of orders 
foun<h!d in the thirteenth century in the 
Church, for the puiposc of presiching among 
the people. Their example in ejirly times 
was powerful, but as they gained wealth 
they tended to sink into* indolence. In 
the end of the twelfth centur>', the preachers 
of tho Walden-sians, and other heretical 
sects, set forth a new idea of the religious 
life, as concerned with activity for the 
goo4 of others. These sects were repressed ; 
but their conceptions wore fruitful, and 
the struggle against them oon\'inced some 
ardent minds of the need of active preaching 
amongst the people. Francis of Assisi, 
in Italy, began, in 1207, to gather round 
him a Hotiiety animated by the principle of 
fervent love, which was to be carried out 


by entire S( lf-s.icrificr. His onb r rsipiflly 
sjU'Cad. was ]-rovisionally siiii- lidm d l.y i’l.pb 
Innocent III., in 1209, aid was fst.-iidislud 
by Hoiioriu.s III., in 1223. It was called 
the “ Unlo Fnitrum Minorum;” with it was 
incorponiteil. under tho sjimo ruli-, a leiiial-- 
oitler of St. Clam, the sister of Francif ; and 
a third order, the Tertiavies, comprised those* 
wlio, without abandonmy their secular life, 
adoi»ted a rule of pcnileiiee. 

Contemjioinry with Franri.s. a Spaniard, 
Dominic, a canon of Osma. formed a soeiet\' 
for tho special purpose of jireachiiig against 
heretic.s. In 12H> tliis order of lh<- Friar 
Ricachcrs was established bv llonorius HI., 
and adopted also the rule of evangiHcal 
j>ovcrty. IriitcT came tho onlor of Cannelilos. 
socallcfl because tlu y were originally fouiuhnl 
in tho Holy Lind, and dwelt in (ho seclusion 
of Mount Carinol. "i'hoy had their rule of 
rigorous fasting, .silence, and solitude, and 
woi-e transjdantod into Europe in 1238. 
Finally, the Eremites of St. Augustine, 
established in 1256, took their ri.so from tlie 
union of many cenobitc estabJi.'.hmcnts in 
Italy. All these orders foHowe<l the e.xample 
of tho Fmneiscans, in having T(;rtiarios, and 
' in renouni'ing worldly jiossessions. They 
were often distinguished by the colours 
of their cloaks. The Carmelites wen* known 
as the White Friam, the Dominiirans a.s 
the Black Friais, and the Fmneisean.s a.s 
the Grey Friam. The survival of lhe.se name.s 
in London and many other English to^\'n.s 
teslilios to the c-xtent of their settlements. 
The Dominicans and the Franciscans were 
by far the most important of these oixlers, 
and exercised great inllucnce on the social 
and political develojimont of England. The 
Dominicans came to England in 1221, the 
Franciscans in 1224. 

The friars, in their early days, did a great 
work of social reform; ancl'aa this work 
grew under their hands, they felt the need 
for learning. Conscxiuontly the mendicants 
began to thi*ong to the universities, ami it was 
through tho activity of the Franciscans that 
O.xford became famous throughout Europe. 
Tho first Franciscan jirovincial in England 
built a school in the Fratry at Oxford, ami 
prevailcil on Robert Grossete.«te, afterwards 
; Bishop of Lincoln, to loeluro there. Grosse- 
teste founded a school, which was carried on 
by Adam Marsh, or De JIarisco, who may 
Ik* reckoned as tho founder of that great 
school of theolog}' which ruled the thought 
of Europe till tho Revival of I^eamiiig. 
Alexander of Hales, John- Duns Scoius, and 
William of Ockham, made English thc*ology 
famous ; and the Franciscan, Roger Bacon, 
is the foremost name in jihysir**! science 
throughout the Middle Ages. ’ - • 

The immediate infiuonco of tho i-e-vival of 
theology under the friai’S in Englanfl was 
greatly felt in the constitutional struggles of 
the reign of Henry III. Bishop Grossetoste 
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and Adam d<' Marisco wore tho chief coun- 
sellors of Simon do Montfort. The teaching 
of thi! friars gave a religious basis to the theory 
of the relations between king and people, on 
which tlie struggle was founded. They set 
forth the responsibility of the king to God, 
his duty to rulu for the good of his people, 
his obligation to listen to the advice of the 
coininunity, and to govern according to its 
will. The I*itin pociu on the battle of 
l/cwes (\\’right, rofidcof 72, A'c.) 

sets forth in striking language the political 
view.s of tho* friars. Moreover, these opinions 
were not confined to tho closet. They were 
sprcjul by the preaching of tho friai-s amongst 
all classes, esi)ecially in the towns. The 
friars wandered from j)lace to place, gathered 
a crowd aroiind them in the open air, and in 
homely languagt', with rude ilhistrations, 
poured forth a discourse in which tho con- 
dition of current affaii-s was used as a motive 
for amendment of life and as a call to repent- 
an<-o. The friars greatly influenced popular 
opinion, and se<-urcd popular support to tho 
cause of the barons against the king. The 
summons of representatives of towns to Parlia- 
ment by Simon do ilontfort, in 12.)4, was a 
recognition of the quickened political life 
whi( h was l.irgely duo to the aetivitj’ of the 
friars. 

As the im|)ortance of tho friars incrcjised, ^ 
their zeal diminished. Their rule of strict 
poverty was gradually modified, till there 
'rose a schism in the Franciscan order 
Jietwceu tlio more rigid party of the Spiritual 
Franciscans and the laxer party, which was 
supported by Pope John XXII. (1317). In 
the course of the conflict William of Ockham 
attacked tho Pope, and proceeded with keen 
logic to examine the limihilions of the papal 
headship over tho Church. The democratic 
spirit of the Fnineiseans was turned even 
ngjiinst the Papacy, which it had at first 
laboured to exalt, jlorcover, tho friars niised 
against thcju.selvcs tho hostility of the other 
monastic orders, who struggled to check their 
growing importance, and were aided by tho 
secular clergy. This contlict raged chiellv 
in the univoreities, where the friars possessed 
themselves of the professorial chaii-s. ^^'hen 
this buttle had been wo»i by tho friars, the 
struggle continued between the Dominicans 
and Franciscans, till graduiilly the Domi- 
nicans took a sphere of their own apart from 
the Franciscams. They were left in possession 
of the Inquisition, .and gradually lost the 
chameter of a mendicant order. Tho Fran- 
ciscans were then left to work amongst tho 
m.asscs, 'and strove to increase their in- 
fluence by pious frauds, and by superstitious 
inducements, that they migixt lead their 
jHjnitcnts to bequeath money for charitable 
purposes. 

The opposition to the mendicants in Eng- 
land was begun by Richard Fitz-Ralph, 
Rishop of Armagh (13C0), who attacked theii- 


principle tint mendicancy w.us practised by 
Christ and the Apostles, ami also pointed 
out the mischief that they did {De/^nsoritiiii 
C'uratoriiJii, in Brown, Fasciculus lUrum, ii., 
4G6, A'c.). They over-rode the parish priest, 
invaded his parish, heard confessions, and 
gnintcd absolution on easy terms. Ecclesuis- 
tical discipline was subverted that the men- 
dicants might be enriched. Children were 
enticed from their homes and induced to joiii 
tho order. So gi-eat was the influence of the 
mendicants at Oxford, that parents were 
afraid to send their sons there lest they 
should be cntnippcd by them. From this 
time wo find many complaints against the 
mendicants. They worked for their own 
interests, and were despised by the more 
reflecting jxeoplo. The Prologue of tho 
of Furs the IHowman (about 1377) 

siiys : — 

“ I foiido there Freris, alle the foure ordres, 

Preche<i the iMSple, for profit of hem-selveu, 

Closed the ^osiicl, ns hciD good lyked, 

Forcoveitise of copis, coustrued it os thei wolde.” 

The picture of tho Friar in tho Prologue 
to Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales, shows with 
hximour tho ordinary charach-r of tho friar. 
The friars wore athickcd by Wyclif in 1381. 
when ho entered upon his breach with the 
doctrinal system of tho Church. At first ho 
had more sympathy with them than with tho 
“ posscssionati,” the monks who held property. 
Ho attacked them chiefly beaxuse they wore 
tho staxxnchest adhoren't-s of tho Pa|xicy. 
Tho fiiars in return were tho bitterest oppo- 
nents of tho T^ollarde. During the fifteenth 
century, the friars ceased to have any special 
influence or importance. 

Brewer, Jfoiiiunentn Franciscuna ; Grosseteste, 
(e<l. Lunrd) ; Green, i/i«(ory of 
I'uijtish People; Milmau, iyatin Chrudumity, A 
full account of tho friars is given by Wadding, 
AxikiIm Frntrum Bfinoruni; and Maimackins, 
Annalcj Onlinis Pr<tdica(orum. C.^ 

Friend, Siu John {d. 1G96), was a Jacobite 
con.spir.itor in the reign of William III. Ho 
was given a colonel’s commission by James, 
and enlisted men against tho day when tho 
French should appear in Kent (1696), hut 
refused to take any share in the infamous 
Assiissination Plot (q.v.), although ho kept 
the seerct. On tho discovery of tho con- 
spiracy, ho was tried, hiirahly denied tho 
assistance of counsel, and, refusing to betray 
his confederates to a committee of tho House 
of Commons, was executed on April 3. 

Friends of Ireland, T h e, were a society 
founded by O’Connell in 1830, to promote the 
repeal of the Union. It was declared illegal 
by the Irish government ; but, thsugh dis- 
solved, at once took a new shape as the 
Society of Irish Voluntcera. This too was. 
however, dissolved, in accordance with the 
Coercion Act of 1833. 

Frilings. The name of the middle division 
of the old (ienuan tribes, corresponding in 
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England with the ccori$ (q.v.), the fully 
free but non-noble. 

Stubbs, Const. Uist. 


Frisians, The, were a Low Genrum tribe 
who made settlements on the Firth of Forth, 
and probably in other parts of northern 
Britain. Nennius calls the i’iith of Forth 
the Frisian Sea. 

Skeue, CeKcc ScohaaJ, vol. i. 

Frith, in Anglo-Saxon law, answers to the 
later phrase, “ the king’s peac-e.” It was en- 
forced by national officers, and any breach of 
it was considered a contempt of the king, and 
punished by a fine. T’ho frith was a personal, 
not a territorial, peace. 

Stubbs, C<nist. Hist,; Kemble, Saxons lu Eng. 
land. 


Frith-^d W’as the name given to certain 
gilds or clubs established during or before the 
reign of King Athelstan, for the maintenance 
of peace, the repression of theft, the tracing 
of stolen cattle, and the indemnificiition of 
the parties robbed, by means of a common 
fund niised by subsciiption of the members. 
These gilds took the place of the old organisa- 
tion of the family, as is shown by the wer- 
gild being in certain cases paid to the gild- 
brethren instead of, as in earlier times, to the 
family of the murdered man. The statutes of 
tlieso gilds ai-e contained in the Jttdicia 
Londomo! set forth in the reign of 
Athelstan, under royal authority, by the 
bishop and reeves of the city. [Gilds • 
Towns.] ’ 

Thoiw, .dncimt Laic*; Stubbs, Const. Hvi. 
and Select Charters, 


Frobisher, Sir Martin (d. 1594), on 
of the great navigatoi-s of the Elizabethai 
period, set sail in 1570 w’ith the object of dis 
covering the North-West Passage, whilst ii 
1578 he endeavoured, though ineffectually, t 
found a settlement north of Hudson's bay 
Seven years later he accompanied Sir Francu 
Dmke on his voyage to the West Indies, am 
m 1588 did good seiwico against the Spanisl 
Armada. He was killed in action whilst tryini 
to aipture the fort of Crozon, near Brest, oi 
behalf of Henry IV'. of Fnince, from the com 
bined Spanish and Lcjiguo armies. 

Hiiklnyt, 'Toyoyc*. Frobisher’s own account 
of his Three KovoffM to find the lfeu> Postage hai 
been edited by the Hakluyt Society. ^ 


Froissart;, Jean (i. 1337, rf. I410),wa8bom 
at Valenciennes, and was most likely the son 
of a merchant. From his childhood he was 
destined for the church, but soon distinguished 
himself by poetry which secured him the 
patronage of John of Hainault, father-in-law 
of Edward HI. In 1301 ho went to England, 
and was recommended to the favour of Queen 
Philippa. The queen appointed him clerk 
of her chapel, and ho remained at the English 
court and in the service of English princes 
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several years. The queen died in l.'iGO, ami 
Froissart returned to Flandei-s, where he found 
new protectors in Wcneeslas, liukeof Brikint, 
and Robert of Namur. The l>uke of Jirabani 
appointed him cure of Lestines, near Mens 
Under the inspiration of Robert of Namur he 
composed the first book of his (Jhromdes. 
After the death of Wenecslas, Froissart bi- 
caine the chaplain of Guy de Uhatillon, Count 
of Blois, who also appointed him cuinon of 
Chimay. He accompanied his master in 
many journeys and expeditions, during 
which he collected material for his Chronicles. 
He made his last visit to England in 1395, 
The Chronicles of Froissart embrace the years 
1325 to 1400. They are divided into fou.' 
books, of which the first and most important 
stops at 1378 ; the second finishes at 1385; 
the third at 1388, and the fourth extends 
from 1389 to 1400. Of the firat book there 
are three distinct versions, the first written 
between 1860 and 1380, the second between 
1380 and 1383, and the third at some perio<l 
after the year 1400. The earliest version, 
written when Froissart was under English 
influence, is naturally coloured by partiality 
for the English cause. In the last version 
written after the death of Richard IL, hie 
tone towards England is severe and hostile. 
Moreover, Froissart bases his narrative in 
the early version on the earlier ChronieU of 
Jean le Bel. But in the later versions ho 
relies on original sources of information, and 
expands his record of events. The Chronicle 
of Jean U iTe/ ends in 1361, so that after this 
date he is entirely an original chronicler. 


Froissart, Chroniques, ed. Kervyu do Letlen- 
hove 20 vols. ; the vuluable ed. Siiniou Luco 
5 vols., published 1860, contains only the perio>i 
before 1360. Auberlin, Histolre de la Langue 
a LUUmture Fran^^iee au AIoyen-Age. The 
Chr<m\citt have been translated into EiikIibIi by 
lA)rd Benurs, 1525, and by Mr. Joluics in 1805. 

[C. H. F.] 

Prontinus, Sextus Julius, was sent by 
Vespaskn into Britain in a.i>. 75, where he 
conquered the Silures ; he wus succeeded by 
Agricola. He was a writer on military and 
agricultural subjects. 


Fronde, James Anthony (5. 1818, d. 
1894), one of the most brilliant but not the 
most exact of English historians, was educated 
at Westminster and at Oriel College, Oxford. 
On Professor Freeman’s de;ilh in 1892 ho 
succeeded to the Regius Professorship of 
Modem History at Oxford. His chief his- 
torical work is T'he Uistory of England from 
the Fall of JFoUey to the Death of Elizabeth 
(1856-70). Ho also wrote 2'he English in 
Ireland in the Eighteenth Century (1871- 
74), The Divorce of Catherine of Aragon 
(1891), and The Spanish Story of the Armada 
(1891). 

Fnentes D'Onoro, The Battle op (May 
6,181 l),wa8 fought during the Peninsular War 
between the English, under Wellington, and 
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the French, umler Museena. Massena ad- 
vanced. with 4o,000 men, to relieve Almeida, 
which Wellington was blockadini;- Though 
in conirnjjnd of hardly more than 80,000 men, 
the latter resolved to tight rather than give 
np the blockade. (iperations extended over i 
two <lays. On the tirst, the approach of night 
prevented anything decisive ; but next day, 
M.'issena, newly reinforced, made his great 
atbu k. Afb-r ;» hard-fought day, the French 
slowly withdrew at evening out of gunshot ; 
but there was no retreat. The capturo of Al- 
meidii wjus secured by this check on Massena. 

Ntipier, P**riin3ular If’nr. 

Fulford.TuK Batti.k or (1006), between 
the Earls Edwin and Jlorcar and Harold Ilar- 
drada undTostig. resulted in the defeat of the 
English, and th*' acceptance by the men of 
York of Harold Ilardraibi as their king. 
Fulford Ls on the Ouse, about a mile .south of 
York. 

Fuller, Thom.ks (A. ItiOS, d. IGGl), was 
educaUHl at Cambridge. Ho was appointed a 
prebeiubiiv of iN'disbury, and in 1G41 lee- 
tuHT at the Savoy. In the Civil War ho was 
ehapbiin to Sir Ibtlph Hoptoii, and assisted 
kirgely in tlio defence of Easing House 
agjiiiist the Parliami'utarian.s, and was after- 
wards in Exeter during the siege of that city. 
At the Kcstoiation ho was appointed chaplain 
to the king. Fuller was the author <»f T/te 
Church History of Jtrituin, IGoo, u History of 
the J^orthies of Euyhud, 16G2, and other works. 
His historical writings, though of no great 
authority, have always Ijceii popular from the 
humour and quaint beauty of their style. 

Fuller, William, was an informer, who 
attempted, in 1 69 1 , to rovivo the tmdo of Titus 
Oatc-s by pretending a Jacobitt; conspiracy ,* 
but no one listened to him, and he was i)ut 
in the pillory. Ho tried the same method in 
1701, with even worse success. When the 
Tories ciune into power, he was sentenced to 
ho flogged, pilloried, and finetl ; and being 
imprisoned in default of payment, died in 
prison, probably in 1717. 

Furruckabad, The B.vttle op (Xov. 14, 
1804), result'd in a victory for the English, 
under Lord Lake, over Holkar with a gixjat 
army of 60,000 men. The English casualties 
amounted to two killed and twenty w’ounded. 

Fyrd was the national militia of the Early 
English. On every free man, by virtue of 
his allegiance, military serneo was imperative. 
Fyrd-bot was one of the three inseparable 
burdens on the pos.sos.sion of ethel or hoc-hud. 
In Tacitus’ time, the host of the Gorman.s was 
simply tho gathering of the whole nation in 
arms. It continued the same to u late period. 
But as the State grow in extent, the uifficulty 
of collecting tho \vholo/v»‘<f together oecame 
very great , and, practically, this was hardly 
ever done. The array of the fjTd of each 
Bhiro was left to the caidorman, and the fyrd 


of the shire was the sliire-moot in aims. 
It was more often the fyrd of one or two 
shires, which had loGil cohesion, that gained 
glory by stout fighting, than the larger aggrc- 
gations'of the popular army; for example, 
Brihtnoth’s famous tight with the Danes at 
JIaldon. But the cumbrous mituro of the 
fyrd system IcmI to its gradual supersession, 
even beforo the Conquest. The feudal thegi.- 
hrod. with their retainers, the mercenary 
of Canute— illustrate tho earliest de- 
velopments of those baronial and stipendiary 
forc-es which ultimately were to make the 
national force obsolete. ^ et William I. 
called out the fyiti more than once, and 
Hufus branded sis uithiuys those who refust-d 
to come. Sind cheated the fyitl out of their 
monevs for maintenance. At Northallerton, 
the fird of the northern counties repelled the 
Scottish invsusion ; and it wsis the ns^tional 
militia that saved Homy II. from the feudal 
cosilition of 1173. Henry’s Assize of Anns 
entirely recognised tho principle. Under 
Henry III. and Edwjiixl I., the fyrd was 
revived, and made usefid by the Statutes of 
Winchester, and the system of Watch and 
Ward. Tbc growth of tho art of war made 
such oxpedient.s obsolete in their tui'n ; hut 
the militia of modem times, with its qtiasi- 
compulsory service, and until recently tho/^w^c 
cohiitatus, which, in theory, could bo con- 
voked by the sheriff, continue the principle 
at tho i-oot of the fyrd down to our own day. 

Stubbs, Const. Hist.; Kemble. Sn^rons m 
£n/|(anii ; Uallaui, Const. Hist. ^T. F. T.] 

Fyrdwite was the penalty for neglecting 
to serve in the fyrd (q.v.). 


G 

Ga, the old English form of 'tho High 
Dutch yaii, occurs, though rarely, in early 
constitutional history. Like guu, it must 
correspond to the payus. Some have con- 
trasted the natural gi with tho artificial 
shire or diN'ision. The southern counties of 
England arc of the ga type — of vorj’ ancient 
origin, and built on national or tribal dis- 
tinctions. The SIcreian shires appear more 
administrative “ departments ” of later date. 

Gaderi, The, were an ancient British 
tribe inhabiting the western part of Northum- 
berland, the part of Cumberland north of 
the Irthing, the western part of Roxburgh- 
shire, the county of Selkirk with Tweeddale, 
a great part of Jlid-Lothian, and nearly all 
^^'e8t-Lothian. 

Gael, the English form of Gaidhcl, is 
used in two senses. (1) As the name of tho 
great branch of the Celtic stock, including 
Highlanders, Irish, Manx, and, probably, the 
old race that wrote tho Oghams. (2) More 
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specially it is confined to the Scotch High- 
landers. Mr. Uhys suggests that the term 
Gael shall be used only in the restricted 
sense, wliile the archaic form Goidel, by 
which every tribe of this stock has known 
itself as far back as we citn trace, be used for 
the wider term. [C'elts ; Picts ; Scots ; 
Bkito.vs.] 

Bbys, Celtic Britain. 

Gafol-laud (Gafol* tribute) was folk- 
liind (q.v.), let out to rent. 

Ga^Ct SiH John, was appointed one of the 
CouncU to assist the executors of Henry ViH., 
1547, during the minority of Edwai-d VI., and 
becjime in the next reign a valued supporter 
of Queen ilary, for whom he did good ser* 
vice during Wyatt’s rebellion. During the 
imprisonment of the Princess Elizabeth in 
the Tower, 1555, Gage acted as her gaoler. 

Gage, Gbkekal Thomas (5. 1721, </. 1787), 
was the second son of Viscount Gage. In 
1774 he was aj)pointed Governor of Massa- 
chusetts in the room of Hutchinson. He did 
his best in this difficult position to prevent an 
actual outbi*eak of hostilities, and instituted a 
conciliatory policy. His hand was forced, 
despite his efforts to maintain peace. The 
delegates at Philadelphia set his authority at 
defiance, and, when Gage recalled the writs 
for the assembling of the representatives, met 
in spite of him, and enrolled the “ minute 
men.” Still Gage refused to resort to coer- 
cion, though he fortified Boston Neck 
and thus commanded the town. In April, 
1775, he sent a body of troops to destroy some 
stores collected at Concord. The co’lonists 
opposed the troops, and the first blood was 
shed at Lexington. The people at once flocked 
to arms in numbers, which terrified Gage into 
inactivity ; but in May reinforcements arrived 
under Howe, Burgoj*ne, and Clinton, and 
Gage at once issued a proclamation offering a 
general pardon, and declaring martial law to 
prevail. a*hi8, however, failed to attain its 
object: and on the 7th Juno Gage took 
<lcci8iv© action in the battle of Bunker 
Hill. Tiro victory was not followed up, and 
on Washington’s arrival the British were 
blockadc-d in Boston. In Octol>or Gage re- 
signed his command to Sir William Howe, 
and returned to England. He was very much 
blamed by the go%'ernment for not taking 
active measures earlier. 

Bancroft. HUt. of America ; Stouhope, Hist- 
of hiigland; CaaniugluiiD, Eminent Englithmen. 

. Acts* A name popularly as- 

sjgnetl to the measures of reactionarj* periods 
interfering with freedom of speech, or writing, 

or public meetings. Such were the Acts of 1 795 
against seditious meetings, and one of the Six 
Acts of 1819 against public assemblies and 
cheap political pamphleU. The name has also 
been applied to a long string of Irish measures 
of coercion. 


Gaika (<■/• 1829), a Katlir chief, was re- 
garded by the Briti&h government as th.- 
ruler of KalKrland; and it was through iuter- 
ference on his behalf by the Governor of Cape- 
Colony, that the Katlir War of 1818 was 
brought on. In 1822, a treacherous attetni)t 
uuide by the colonists to seize this thief 
almost led to another war. 

Gaimar, Geofkkev {JI. circa 1150), wrot^- 
in French a poetical Vhronicle of Kw/laud 
fi-om the arrival of Cerdie to the death of 
Rufus. There is an edition of Ciaimar pub- 
lished by the Caxton Society, and the early 
portion will be found in the Monumenta IIid^ 
torica SrHauuica. 

Gainas, The, were an Anirliun tribe 
occupring the northern part of Lincolnshire. 
From them the name of Gainsborough is 
derived. 

Gal^acns, a Caledonian chief, offered a 
desperate resistance to Agricola on his famous 
expedition into the north of modern Scot- 
land (81). 

Tacitus, .it^i'icola. 

% 

Galloway, the Sjime word as Galway, 
i.r., land of the Gael, is (1) in its widest sense 
equivalent to the south-western district of 
Scolbind, but (2) is more generally used in a 
narrower sense to include the small (ioidelic 
settlement, isolated among the Brythons of 
Strathclyde, or Cumbria, that included the 
modem shires of Wigton and Kirkcudbright 
and part of Dumfries. A range of hills and 
moors cut Galloway off on the north and 
partly on the east, while the sea formed its 
boundary on the south and west. Some have 
regarded the presence of this intrusive 
Goidelic colony as the result of an invasion 
fiom Ireland, simiLir to that which conquered 
Dalriadu (Argyleshire), but the general theorv 
is that it was a survival of the earlier branch 
of the Celts, forced westward by the in- 
vading Brythons. In Roman times the No- 
vantuj held this region. They are, probably, 
the same as the later “ Piets of Galloway,” 
though what was their jireciso connection 
with the Piets projier it is hard to define. 
With all Cumbria, Galloway became, in the 
seventh century, dependent on the Angles of 
Northumbria ; but long after Strathclyde hud 
regamed its freedom, it remained, at least 
nominally, subject to the decaying state. In 
Bede’s time, Ninian’s old bishopric of Whit- 
hem (Candida Casii), was still an English 
see, till ti long break in the line of bishops, 
after 796, murks the revival of the native 
race. Thus Galloway preserved its separate 
identity n^inst English, Cumbrian, and 
Scot, and in the twelfth century was still 
“ terra Pictorum,” and its inhabitants formed 
a separate division in the Scottish nnny at 
the Battle of the Standard, distinct even 
from the “ Cumbrenses.” Their restless 
vigour was equally shown in their constant 
resistance to the encroachments of the 
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Norman barons, -which English anti Scottish 
kings e(}ually favoured. On the whole Gallo- 
way lc:int on EngLind to avoid the nearer 
danger from Scotland. The revived see of 
Wliithern depended on York till the four- 
teenth century, and Fergus, Prince of Gallo- 
way, sought in vain by a marriage connection 
with Henry I., to avoid his country's sub- 
jection to JIalcolm Caninore. In 1174 the 
captivity of Williuin the Lion led to the 
revolt of Uchtrcd MacFcrgus. Again, in 1185, 
the rising of another son of Fergus, Gilbert, 
wiis sui)pressed, and Henrj' IV., tired of the 
double dealing of the Gallwegians, handed 
them over to Scotland. Yet Alan of Gallo- 
way acts as an English baron ; his name 
appears in Magna Charla, and his daughters 
married Norman nobles. This last step com- 
jiletcd the subjection of the state. On Alan's 
<lealh his sons-in-law divided the hind, and 
with the help of Ale.xander II. put down the 
last native rising. The acquisition of the 
throne by Baliol, grandson of Alan, through 
his niotluT Dcvorguilla, perhaps, facilitated 
its absorption. Yet, even in Buchanan's time, 
a part of (ialloway used its Celtic speech, 
though it must very soon after have become 
extinct. 

SkPDC, Celtic Scotinad, vol. i.; Sfubbi*, Toast. 

cli. [T. F. T.] 

Gallowglass. A name given to Irish 
mercenary soldiers. They served on foot, hud 
defensive armour, and carried huge axes. 

Galway, Heniu de Massve, Earl op 
(5. 1048, (/. 1720), originally bore the title of 
the Marquis de Uuvigny. A French Protestant 
general, ho was sent over by Louis XIV. to 
intrigue with the Opi)Osition leaders, Buck- 
ingham, Russell, and Hollos (1678). On the 
revocation of the Edict of Nantes, he followed 
his father into England. Soon after the ac- 
cession of William III., he was placed in 
command of a regiment of Huguenot cavalry, 
niised by the energy of his father, who died 
in 1689. He served in Ireland, and, after the 
departure of William, became major-general. 
During the siege of Limerick, he was chosen 
to hold a conference with Sarsfield. For his 
services he was created Baron Portarlington, 
and a property given him from the forfeited 
Irish lands. In 1693 he took part in the 
abortive expedition from St. Helen’s, com- 
manded by Meinhart Schomberg. Ho was 
taken prisoner at the battle of Landen (1693), 
hut his captors allowed him to escape. Ho 
was sent to Piedmont as English envoy, hut 
could not prevent the Duke of Savoy from 
deserting the coalition (1696). He was created 
Earl of Galway in 1697. After the outbreak 
of the Succession War, ho was sent to Por- 
tugal as second in command, on the recall of 
Schomherg (1704). He met wdth many re- 
verses, and on his return, the Tories, urged 
<»n by the angry Peterborough, instituted a 
severe examination into the conduct of the 


war. His reply was complete, and his conduct 
was defended by the Duke of Marlborough. 
But the Commons passed a resolution that he 
hud acted contrary to the honour of the Im- 
perial crown by allowing the Portuguese 
regiments to take precedence of the English. 
The rest of his life was spent in retirement. 
“ It would seem,” says Mr. Wyon, “ that 
Galway, although destitute of any great 
natunil abilities for war, was as consummate 
a genenil as study and experience, joined with 
a conscientious sense of responsibility for the 
Siifety of his men, can make.” Yet he was, 
always on the losing side. 

Macnulajr» Uisi. of : Malion, War of 

Succc^^ion in Spain; wyon, 0 / Qnten 

Anne. 

Galway Election, The, 1872, was* 
carried by the inHuonco of the iiriests, anil 
more especially the Archbishop of Tuam, and 
Captain Nolan was elected. On a j»c-titiou 
being lodged apiinst him, and the seat being- 
claimed for Captain Trench, Mr. Justice 
Keogh wont down to try the case, and 
declared Captain Nolan to have forfeited the 
seat by reason of intimidation of the voters by 
the priests, on whose conduct the judge 
reflected in very strong language. 5Ir. Butt 
brought the matter before the Houso of 
Commons, but Keogh was absolved by an 
overwhelming majority. 

Gam, Sir David (d. 1415), a "Welsh chief- 
tain, was one of the opponents of Oweu 
Glyndwr, whom in 1402 ho attempted to 
assassinate, but the plot being discovered he 
was imprisoned, and not released till 1412- 
In 1415 he raised u body of troops to assist 
Henrj' in his French exjiedition, and 
fought most valiantly in the battle of Agin- 
court, where he was moi-tally wounded, and 
received the honour of knighthood as ho was 
expiring on the field. 

Gambia, on the west coast of Africa, was 
^■isited very early by the Portuguese for the- 
purpose of obtaining slaves, and formed n 
settlement until 1588. In 1620 an English 
factory was established there. P'or many 
years there was an intei-mittent contest 
between England and France for possession 
of the Gambia, which was confirmed to 
England by the Treaty of Paris, 1815. Since 
that date much of the sunounding territory 
has been acquired by purchase by the British 
government, and settlements h/ive been formed, 
with the object of stamping out the slave- 
trade, and of establishing commercial rela- 
tions of a legitimate nature. In 1842 the 
government of Gambia was separated from 
that of Sierra Leone, and vested in a govenior, 
aided by executive and legislative councils; in. 
1866 it was, however, again made subordinate 
to the Governor of tlie West African Settle- 
ments. In 1888 it once more became a separ- 
ate colony. The cHtnato is very unhealthy. 

R. M a r tm, British Colontea. 


GaJJibier, James, Bauon { b . 1766, </. 1833), 
was a distinguished adminil. In 1 807 ho com- 
manded the tieet sent ag;ainst Cojienlmgen, 
and was in reward created a baron. Fi-om 
1808 to 1811 he commanded the Channel 
Fleet, during which a court-martial acquitted 
him of any culpable share in the disaster of 
Aix roads. 

Game Ijaws. The earliest gjime laws 
were iMissod in the same period as the laws 
concerning vagnincy, and were due to the 
tiiime cau-ses. The tiret of these, thiit of 1389, 
after reciting that artificers and labourers 
keep dogs and go hunting on holy days in the 
parks and wan-ens of loi-ds and othei-sj enacted 
that no person not possessing hind worth 40s. 
a year should keep a dog for hunting or use 
ferrets or nets to take game, under pain of 
a year’s imprisonment. In 1494 any person 
taking pheasants or partridges without leave 
uiKm another’s land was made liable to a 
penalty of £10, equivalent to £150 of present 
money. But this statute can never have been 
<*nforced, for an Act of 1581 imposed a fine of 
‘JOs. for every pheasant and lOs. for every 
partridge taken in the night. In 1604 all 
tfhooting at game with gun or cross-bow was 
absolutely forbidden (apparently as unsports- 
manlike) under a penalty of 20s. for each bird 
or hare, or impi-isonment for three months in 
default: but persons qualified by birth or 
estate were allowed to course, and also to net 
pheasants and partridges. Five years later 
the property qualification was raised ; hawk-ing 
was forbidden during July and August, and 
pheasants and partridges were to l>o taken 
only between Michaelmas and Christmas — 
“ take ” being probably soon construed to in- 
clude shemting. In 1 G70 owners were allowed 
to appoint gamekeepers; no pereons save 
freeholders of £100 a year, 99 years lease- 
holders of £1.50, or heirs-apparent of a squu'o 
and others of higher degree, w'cro to possess 
guns, bows, or sporting dogs, and game- 
keepers w’cre given the right of search. All 
these Acts w’ero repealed in 1832. and the only 
i-arlier statute still in force is that of 1828. 
This Act for the first timo made poaching bv 
vight a crime, instead of an offence followed 
merely by fine. Taking, or trespassing by 
night with intent to take, game or rabbits 
was to be punished with imprisonment and 
hard labour not exceeding three months for the 
first offence ; not exceeding six months for the 
second ; and transportation for seven years or 
hard labour not exc^ing two years for the 
third. Resistance with any weapon could bo 
punished with transportation up to seven 
years ; and if a party of throe or more, of 
whom one is armed, are found trespassing bv 
night for the purpose of taking game, each of 
them may bo sentenced to transpoitation not 
exceeding fourteen years. The Act of 1832 
abolished all qualifications for sporting, and 
also the earlier prohibition of tho ^e of 


game, and imposed new pi riulties for i>o:ich- 
ing by dag, viz., a hue of £2 for trcspa.s.simr 
in pursuit of game, and of £5 for icsistancc 
or refusal to give names. Thus, then, before 
1832 tho right to kill game was the j)rivil«‘ge 
of a class, and after 1832 beciimo an incident 
of ownership cr jiossession a.s might bo 
arranged between Lindlord and tenant. By 
tho Ground Game Act of 1880 (he occupier 
was given the right to kill hare.s and i-abbits 
concurrently with tho landlord, and was for- 
bidden to contract liimself out of tlii.s right. 
A close time for the sale of luiro.s, to clieck* 
their diminution, had consequently to be 
established in 1892. [Forests.] 

Ga>lXl6liiif Bishop of St. Andrew?, was 
ObAnccllor of ScotlAnd jit tho bcj^inninsi of 
the reign of Alexander III. (1249) ; of this 
office he was deprived by the intrigues of 
Henry III. The English party subjected 
him to so much persecution that he sought 
redress at Rome, where the Pope espoused 
his cause, and ordered the excoinmuDicatiou 
of Alan Durward and other regents. 

Gardiner, Stephen- (5. 1483, d. 1. 5.5.5), 

Bishop of \\ inchester, was a celebrated prelate 
and statesman. He was bom at Burv Si. 
Edmunds about 1483, and was educated at 
Innity Hall, Cambridge, where he became 
Doctor of Laws in 1521. In 1.525 he was 
elected to the mastership of his college, and he 
became Chancellor of the University in 1540. 
To a man like Gardiner academical distinctions 
were far from being all-sufficing. He took 
a secretarj’ship in the family of the Duke of 
Norfolk, and shortly afteni'ards in the house- 
hold of Cardinal Wolsey. In this latter 
employment ho speedily obtained tho confi- 
dence of the king, as well as of his more 
immediate master, a success which was soon 
followed by his admission into the Roval 
Council. In 1528 he was sent with Bishop 
Fox on an embassy to the Pope, to negotiate 
question as to the king’s divorce from 
Catherine of Aragon, and his first prefer- 
ment in the Church, that of the archdea- 
conrj' of Norfolk, was the reward for his 
tect and energy. On M’’olsey’s disgrace 
Gardiner was attached entirely to the king’s 
seiwice os Secretarj' of State, and having 
succeeded, with tho assistance of Bishop Fox 
m persuading tho University of Cambridge 
to pronounce formally against marriago with 
a brother’s widow, in 1531, he was appointed 
to the arohdeaconrj' of Leicester, and shortly 
after to tho bishopric of Winchester. His 
book, I)e Vet a Obedientia, upheld the royal 
supremacy. For tho rest of Henry’s reign 
Gardiner was among the foremost of the 
conwiwativo party in tho Council. Powerful 
during the reactionary years 1639 — 47, ho 
lost ground just before Henry’s death, and 
the king ^-ithdrew his name from his will, of 
which he had preWously been appointed one 
o. the executors. With tho exception of a 
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low months in tho early part of the year 
1)48, (iardiner was a shito prisoner throufrh- 
<mt tho wliolc of the roiern of Edward \’I. 
Sovcrtil atti*nij)ts wove made to induce him 
to subsenbe to terms of reconciliation with 
tlic party then in power, but all to no pur- 
pose, and in tho spring of 1552 he was 
lovmally deprived of his see for disobe- 
dience and contempt of tho king's authority. 
With tho* accession of Queen Mary, in 
1 )5.‘{, (iurdiner's fortunes improved. He 
once again exercised his episcopal functions 
ill performing tho obsequies of the late king, 
and on August 28, 1558, he was made l-ord 
( liancellor. Throughout the whole of Mary’s 
reign {iardiner acted as her chief adviser m 
all civil matters, and his influence in the 
atfaii-8 of the (’hurch was second only to that 
of t’ardinal Polo. 

Garoliner’s watchfulncs.s enabled ^larv to 

% 

be beforehand with the risings that took 
jdace early in 1554, and Wyatt’s revolt, 
licing thu.s pushed into action ])romaturelv, 
was suppn’ssed with coinj)ar:itive ease, in 
s|)ite of its fonnidablo chantet^T. In his 
subsequent dealings with tho presumed sym- 
])athisers of Wyatt, however, Gardiner’s 
nit'rcilcss rigour alieiiaU'd from him tho 
support of the more modenito members of 
Mary’s Council, and tho feeling of coldnos.s 
towanls him, thus originatc'd, changed at 
once to one of indignation and active hos» 
lility when he proposed that tho Princess 
Eli/jibeth should he also sicrificed for licr 
.sister’s more perfect security. Much has 
heen written for and agjiinst (Turdiiier in tho 
matter of his ti'catment of the Keformers. 
It is, however, beyond question th;it the 
cruel measures of jiary’s reign against tho 
Pi-otostant party were very largely of his 
devising. Gaixliner died after a short illness, 
which seized him soon after opening Par- 
liament, on October 21, 1555, and which 
tenninated in his dcjith, on Xovemher 1*2 
following, at Whitehall. An Anglican under 
Henry, Gardiner became a Papist under 
Mary, after Edwaixl’s reigrn ha<l demon- 
stnitcd the futility of Henry’s position. In 
I)c J’era Ohalientia he had attacked the Papal 
supremacy, in his 2'alimdia Dicti Libri he 
set forth his change of opinion upon the 
matter. 

Frouile, of Eng . ; ninqrajikirt ; 

Strype, ..tiuials; Burnet, IftVt. o/ tlic 
laatinii. 

G^r^ave, Sm Thomas, Speaker of the 
fii'st Parliament of Elizabeth, " with the 
I’rivv Council and thirty mcinbors of the 
House of Commons,” was deputcil to recom- 
mend the queen to seek a hu.sband. In 1570 
he acted as croxsTi pro.seoutor to the Council 
of York during tho trial of those who had 
taken part in tho Northeim Kebcllion. 
Sir Thomas, who wa.s a member of the 
Council of the Xorth, had been knighted by 
Warwick during tho Scotch War of 1547. 


Gamot, Henuy (5. 1555. d. 1006), became, 
in 1575, a Jesuit, and, in 1580, provincial of 
the orfler in England. He was executed, in 
1000, for complicity in the GunpowdtT Plot. 

Garter, The Oudeh of the, was foundea 
by Edw.'ird III., in or about the year 1849. 

It is the high<*st oitlor of English knighthood, 
and consi.sts of not moi-e than twenty-hvo 
knights, excepting members of the rxryal 
family an<l illustrious foreignei-s, who are not 
counted. The installations of the order are 
hehl in St. George's Chapel, Windsor, where 
tho bannci-s of the sevci-al knights are sus- 
pended. Tho badge of the order is a gold 
medallion, representing St. G<*orgo and the 
Dr.igon, which is woi-n suspended by a blue 
ribbon. Tho garter is of dark-blue velvet, 
and is worn on the left leg below the knee. 

Gascoigne, Wh.mam {d. 1419?), w’as 
ai)pointed one of the king’s sorjeants, in 1397, 
and. in 1400. was made Chief Justice of tho. 
King's Bench. In 1405 he refused, according 
to some authority, to pronounce sentence of 
death on Archbishop Scrope ; and his incle- 
penden-e was still further shown, according 
to popular tradition, by his committal of the 
Prince of Wales to prison for striking him 
upon the Bench. Whether these stories bo 
true or not. it is cerUiin that one of Henry 
V.’s fir.«t acts was to remove Gascoigne from 
the chief justiceship. This dismissid might 
be otherwise accounted for, as Gascoigne was 
an old man. lung in office, and a country 
gentleman of large property. 

Gascony, The Hichy of, corresponded, 
roughly speaking, with tho Komun province of 
Novem Populania. On the fall of tho 
Empire it became part of tho great West 
Gothic kingtlom stix'tching from the Loire to 
the Stniits of Gibmlbir, but seems to have 
become more or less independent on the 
death of Clovis (511), though ho and his sons 
overthrew the rival Teutonic powers in Gaul. 
Towartls the end of this century the Basque 
tribes swamred dowm frotn the Pyi*enean 
slopes (587). These invaders, the Wasconsor 
'N’ascons, have given the district its present 
name, and appear to have settled northwards of 
the Garonne. In 002 they recognised them- 
selves as being tributary’ to the Fntnkish kings, 
and received a duke of their own, Genialis. 
About tho year 636 Dagohert conq\iored them 
once more, though his successors found them 
always setting uj) their own dukes, w’hoso 
sway reached from tho Garonne to tho 
PjTcnoes. Charles the Great gave them a 
new ruler in the i>ei-son of Lupus or Loup, 
but despite this they seem to have boon his 
assailants in the famous bjittle of Rqncosvalles. 
A few years later Gascony was restored to the 
son of Lupus. It was not till 872 that, 
according to M. Guizot, the duchy of Gascony 
became hereditarj’. Some hundiW and fiftv 
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years later {circa 1036), the title of D\ike of 
Gascony passed ' over to the Dukes of Aqui- 
taine, and from this time its historj' must be 
read in connection witli the last-mentioned 
country. Soon after the marria^ of Eleanor, 
(biughter of William X., Duke of Aquitaine, 
to Prince Henry (1152), it became part of the 
English possessions in France. After the 
lo.ss of Normandy, Anjou, Maine, and Tou- 
raine, it still remained an English depen- 
dency, but daily became less firmly attached 
to the English crowm. Moreover, it was 
divided agjiinst itself, its groat nobles as a 
rule adhering to French, and its great cities 
to English, interests. By the Peace of 
Bretigny (1360), it was handed over to 
Edward together with Aqjiitaine, without any 
reservation of homage to the French king ; 
and Edward in retum for this renounced his 
claims on the crown of France. A century 
later (1453) it was finally reunited to the 
French kingdom. 

Gascoyne, General, The Motion op 
(1831). On April 12, after Lord J. Russ<‘ll had 
stated the modific^itions which ministers pro- 
posed to introduce into the Reform Bill, General 
(Jiiscoyne moved that “the total number of 
members returned to Parliament for England 
and Wales ought not to be diminished.” 
This motion was cunied by 299 to 29 1 , though 
it was quite eWdent that it was merely in- 
tended to embarrass the ministry. 


Gaspee ScBooner, The, commanded 
by Lieutenant Duddington, made itself con- 
spicuous by its actiWty against smuggling. 
It had more tlmn once attacked the Newport, 
a Providence packet. So on one occasion 
when it was driven accidentally ashore, the 
citi/ons of Providence captured, plundered, 
and burnt it (1773). 


Gates, SiK John {d. Aug. 22, 1553), one 
of the strongest jiartisitns of Northumberland, 
was condemned and executed for his share in 
the conspiracy to place Lady Jane Grey on the 
throne. His fellow conspirator, Sir Thomas 
Palmer, suffered execution at the same time. 


Ganden. John {b. 1605, d. 1662), was in 
early life ot Puritan tendencies, and sat in 
the Westminster Assembly, but was expelled 
from that body. His zeal for Charles I. led 
to his publishing Eihon Batilike^ a work of 
which he is generally reputed to be, at any 
rate very largely, the axithor. At the Res- 
toration he was. made Bishop of Exeter, and, 
in 1602, he was translate to Worcester. 
Ho was much disgusted at the richer see of 
Winchester being refused him. Clarendon 
describes him as covetous, shifty, and self- 
seeking. 


Gaunt, Elizabeth {d. 1685), was burned 
to death in Ixmdon for assisting Burton, one 
of the Rye House conspirators, to escape after 
the defeat of ftlonmouth at Sedgemoor. 


Gaunt, John of. [Lancasteh. John, 
Duke of.] 

Gavel^nd (A.-S. Gafol) has been defined 
by Mr. Elton as “ the tenure of socage accor- 
ding to the customs of Kent, and not merely 
a peculiar mode of descent known uj>on free- 
hold and copyhold alike in seveinl counties.’’ 
Before the Conquest, the U-nants on another 
man’s land held their esbites for })ayment of 
rent which was generally discharged by 
L'ilwur and in kind rather than b}’ money. 
Law'yers are pretty generally agreed that 
the Kentish estates lu'ld by this tenure 
represent the soc.age tenure wliieh before the 
Conquest was common to the country at 
Lirge, hut has only in this single county 
succeeded in holding its own against th«i 
change.s introduced by the growth of the feudal 
system. The chief customs incidental to 
gsivelkind are: that, on the death of a land- 
ow'ner, his landed proj)erty is to be divide*! 
amongst all his sons, and does not pa.ss in 
entirety to the eldest-hom ; that a tenant 
can alienate his land at the age of fifteen ; 
and that lands do not escheat on attainder for 
felony, &c. All lands lying in Kent are 
reckoned to be held by this tenuro unles.s it 
can be proved otherwise, and it is said that 
during the reign of Henry VI, there weru 
not more than thii’ty or forty estiites that did 
not come under this heading. 

Eltou, rfnwrMtn Jfent. A. A.] 

Gaveston, Purs (d. 1312), was the son 
of a Gascon knight who had been a servant 
of Edward I. Piera was selected by the king 
as the comrade of Prince Edward, and s|>eedily 
acquired a great influence over the weak mind 
of the young prince. The king, seeing the 
danger of this, had banished Gaveston, in 
February, 1307, and on his death-bed com- 
manded his son never to recall him. But 
Edward II. was no sooner king than Gaveston 
returned, and was made Eiirl of Cornwall. 
He , at once becaime the chief man in 
the kingdom, was appointed Gustos of the 
Realm during the king's absence, and many 
valuable possessions and wardships wen; 
heaped upon him. He was an accomplished 
knight, of great bravery and ambition, but 
insment and avaricious, and his head wjus 
completely tume<l by the favours lavished 
upon him. He indulged in coarse satii-o 
against the nobles, and suiTounded himself 
with a train of retainers, many of whom wero 
notorious' robbers and homicides. In May, 
1308, Edward was compelled to banish liim ; 
but his exile was conveited into a new dignity 
by his being made viceroy of Ireland, In 
this capacity he showed some courage and 
skill, but the king could not live without 
him, and he returned to England, in 1309. 
Banished again in 1311, he was recalled in 
Januarj', 1312, when the barons detennined 
to destroy him. He wa.s besieged in Scar- 
borough Castle, and suirendered on prbraisd 
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of his lifo. But he wa.s spiz'-ii hv the of 
Warwick-, an<i. on June 19. 1312, behcunleJ 
otj BLicklow Hill. 

Pauli, Ocf^rhichte ; Stubbs, Consl. 

J/Mf. ; Pearson, liist. o/ Enj. 

Gazette^ The London, is said to be the 
oldest Lnprlish newspaper, and the official 
chimnel of all public announcements. A 
(iazette was finst published in 1G42, but the 
first of tile existing serie.s was issued at O.x* 
ford, Xov. 7, 1665, whither the court had 
gone to escape the (Jreat Plague. On Feb. 5, 
1666, the London series began. L*ntil after 
the Kevolution, it.s meagre two pages, pub- 
lished twice a week, formed the only news- 
paper. 

Maciiulay, Jfwt. o/ Ermlund 

Geddes, Jenny, wa.s a woman who is said 
to have thrown a stool at tho head of thoBi.shop 
of Fdinluirgh, on the occasion of the riot in 
St. (.Jilos's Church, when Laud’s Liturgy was 
first read in Scotland, EasU^r, 1637. 

Geddington, The Council of (1188), 
was the assembly which enacted tho Saladiii 
Tithe, the fii-st tax on movables. 

Goeso, The Wild, was the name given to 
young rrishmen who were recruited for the 
Irish Brigade in the French service, largely 
fi-om Kerry. In 1721, as many as ‘20,000 are 
Slid to have left the country. In 1730 
and 1741, French officers were allowed 
to recruit in Ireland by the government. 
The time when tho Wild Gee.se were most 
numerous, however, was tho Spanish War 
(1739—1748). 

Gelt, Thf. B.^ttle op the (or Chelt), was 
fought in North Cumberland, Feb., 1.570, be- 
tween tho royal troops under Lord Ilunsdon, 
and the rebels and borderer.s under Leonard 
Dacre. In spite of tho desperate bravery 
of tho insurgents, they were completely de- 
feated. 

General Warrants, for tho apprehen- 
sion of all persons .suspected without naming 
any one in parlicular, wore frequently issued 
for offences against tho government ’by the 
Star Chamber and under tho Stuarts, as well 
us during the first half of tho eighteenth 
century. In tho case of Wilkes and No. 45 
of the Xoi'th Briton, a general wairant 
was iswued by Lord Halifax, under which 
forty-nino persons were arrested. Wilkes, 
on thif ground that the warrant was illegal, 
brought an action against the Under Secre- 
tary of State and obtiined £1.000 damages. 
In 1765 general warrants were pronounced 
illegil by Lord Mansfield and the judges of 
tho King’s Beneh, on the ground that no de- 
gree of antiquity ojin give sanction to a usage 
Kad in itself, and that “general wan-anU are 
no waiTunts at all because they name no one.” 
Thi.s o])inion was confirmed by the House of 
Commons in 1766. 


Geneva Convention, The, settled a 
serious disiigroemcnt between Gre<at Britain 
and the United Stites of America. During 
the civil war between the Northern anti 
Southern States of America, a ship called 
No. 290 was built at Liverpool to act a.s 
a ])rivateer in the service of the Southern 
Stites. Before she was completed her des- 
tination and purpose were made known 
to tho English government, but owing to 
difficulties in tho law and the illness of a law- 
officer of the crown, tho orders given to 
arrest lior did not arrive at Liverpool until 
after she had li;ft that i)Oit on tho pretence 
of a trial trip. She left the Mersey on July 
29. 1802; proceeded to the island of Tor- 
ceira ; took in equipment and armament ; 
and began to act against the Northern ship- 
ping, assuming tho name of Alabama. On 
June 19, 1864, the Alabama was sunk off 
Cdierbourg, in an engagement with tho 
Federal war steamer Kearsage. After the 
conclusion of the war, claims for compensa- 
tion for the damage done by tho Alabama and 
other cruisers were made against tho British 
government. After many attempts at settle- 
ment had failed, it was arranged, in February, 
1871, that a joint commission should meet at 
Washington to settle the Alabama claims 
and other outstanding differences between 
the United States and Groat Britain. On 
May 8 tho high joint commissioners signed 
tho Treaty of Washington, which established 
a bo:n*d of nrhitmtion for considering tho 
Alabama and simihir claims, “ which are to 
bo recognised as national, and are to ho 
settled on the principle of responsibilitv for 
depredations where the government hatf not 
exercised tho utmost possible diligence and 
caution to prevent the fitting-out of priva- 
teers.’* After the signature of tho treaty a 
question arose between the two governments 
as to what classes of claims should be sub- 
mitted for arbitration. The British govern- 
ment was willing to compensate all private 
individimls for any loss they might have 
suffered by the action of the cruisers. The 
American government demanded, in addition 
to this, the costs of pursuing the privateers, 
the losses incurred by higher premiums for 
insurance, and by the prolongation of tho 
war. After a correspondence, tho Americans 
declared that they could not withdraw from 
the case which they had submitted, and they 
loft the responsibility of abrogating tho 
treaty to England. The tribunal of arbi- 
tration met at Geneva in December, 1871. 
It consisted of Sir Alexander Cockburn, 
who was nominated bv England, Mr. C. F. 
Adams, by America. Count P. Sclopis, by 
Italy, 51. Jacob Staeinptli, by Switzer- 
land, and the Viscount d’Xtajuha, by Brazil. 
Lord lenterden and 5Ir. Bancroft Davis 
were appointed tho agents respectively of 
England and America. The axso and counter- 
case were presented on April 15, 1872, and 
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the 6nal derision was given on September 14 
of the same year. In the moanthne the 
tribunal had determined that the indirect 
claims did not constitute a valid ground for 
compensiition, and should not come within 
the purview of the tribunal. This decision 
was accepted by the American government. 
The tribunal of arbitration found unani- 
mously tint Great Bribiin was liable for the 
acts committed by the Alabinna, “ having 
failed by omission to fulfil the duties pre- 
scribed by the first and third of the rules 
established by the sixth article of the Treaty 
of Washington.” With regard to the Orcto, 
afterwards CiiUed the Florida, all but Sir 
Alexander Cockbum found that Grcjit Britain 
was liable for the acts committed bv that 
vessel. Three of the arbitiators found against 
Oreiit Britain in the Ciise of the H/ieiia/idoa/i, 
on account of the negligence shown by the 
authorities at Melbourne in peimitting the 
clandestine enlistment of men within that 
port. With regard to the tenders, the ti-i- 
bunal unanimously found “ tliat such tondei*s 
or auxiliary vessels being properly regarded 
as accessories, must necessarily follow the lot 
of their principals, and be submitted to the 
same decision which applies to them respec- 
tively.” With regartf to the other vessels 
mentioned in the claims, the tribunal decided 
that partly Great Britain was not responsible, 
and that partly they were excluded from con- 
sideration for want of evidence. They re- 
jected the claims for expenditure incurred in 
the pursuit and capture of the cruisers, and 
they fixed the sum to be paid by Great Britain 
at 15,d00,000 dollars in gold, amountinir to 
£3,229,106 I3s. 4d. sterling. [Q. B J 

Geof&ey, Archbishop of York (A. 1158? 
d. 1213), was a reputed son of Henry 11. by the 
Fair Ilo.samond. In 1173 the king procured 
his election to the bishopric of Lincoln, and 
in 1191 he was made Archbishop of York. In 
1 174 he aided his father against his rebellious 
brothers, and seems to have been appointed 
ChanceUor about this time, an office he con- 
tinued to hold till his father’s death. He dis- 
tinguished himself greatly in the war against 
irance (1187— 89), and was the only one of 
Henry II. *8 children who was present at his 
death-bed. Dunng Richard I.’s absence from 
Enghnd, he quarreUed with Longchamp 
(q.v.), and the \nolent conduct of the latter on 
this occasion was one of the c-auses of his 
dismissal from office. His opposition to John’s 
oppressive taxation caused his banishment in 
12^, and he remained in exile till his death. 

The affectionate duty which he showed to 
his father, wys Mr. Foss, “must incline us 
to a favourable interpretation of his conduct in 
Bucceoding reigns, and induce us to 
attnb^ hw misfortunes to the irritability of 
Ric^nl and the overbearing tjTanny of John, 
each of whom his independence of character 
ana hi8 stnet sense of Justice would, though 


in a different manner, excite. . , He must 

ever bold in history the charact*T of a valiant 
soldier, an able commander, a wise counsellor, 
and an excellent son.” 

Geoffrey of Anjou (A. iiH, d. ii.si). 

the father of Henry II., was the son of Fulk 
V. of Anjou. On the death of the Emperor 
Henry A ., Henry I. dctonniiied to marry his 
daughter JIaud to Geoffrey, the lieir of 
Anjou. The match was, from one point of 
view, a wise one, as it put an end to the 
series of wars between Xormandv and Anjou 
which had raged for so long, but'the Angevin 
match was unpopular with theXorman nobles 
and prevented Maud’s being recognised as 
queen. During the civil wars between 
Stephen and the Empress JIaud, Geoffrey was 
principally occupied with endeavouring to 
enforce her cbiims to Normandy. 

Geoffrey of Britanny (A. ii.58, d. 
1186), a son of Henry II. and Eleanor, was 
married when a child to Consbince, daughter 
and heiress of Conan, Duke of Britanny. 
In 1173 he joined his elder brother Henry 
in rebellion against his father, and put him- 
self forward as the champion of Breton 
independence. The conspiracy was defeated, 
and Henry forgjive his sons. In 1180 
Geoffrey placed himself at the head of the 
Poitevins who were in rebellion against 
Richard ; defeated in this attempt he retired 
to the court of Philip Augustus, where ho 
spent the remainder of his life. Ho met 
with liis death in a tournament at Paris, 
where he was accidentally thrown from his 
horse and trampled to death. By his mar- 
riage with Constance he had two children, 
Arthur and Eleanor. 

LytteltOD^ Hen\y II. 

Geoffrey of Monmouth (rf. circa 1154) 

was a writer of the twelfth century, of whoso 
peraonal history scarcely anything is known. 
Like Giraldus Cambrensis, ho sprang from 
the Norman settlers in Wales. Ho was 
Archdeacon of Monmouth, and w’as taken 
under the protection of Robert, Earl of 
Gloucester and Lord of Glamorgan, to whom 
he dedicated his ITittofia Britomtm. He was 
consecrated Bishop of St. Asaph in 1152, and 
died about 1154. Of the origin of his famous 
Hitlory (first published in 1128) Geoffrey as- 
serts “ that his friend Walter, Archdeacon of 
Oxford, brought with him into England from* 
Britanny an ancient book in the Breton 
tongue, containing the historj’ of this coun- 
try from the arrival of Brutus the Trojan 
to the year 689.” Geoffro)’’8 w’ork was soon 
translated into French, English, and Welsh, 
and gradually became the great fountain- 
head of romance, out of which the poets of 
successive generations have drawn a flood 
of fiction, that has left an indelible impress 
Qpon our subsequent literature. This work 
has been edited by Dr. Giles, and a truns- 
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lation is to lu* found in Bohn’s Antiquarian 
Library. 

GeofiTrey of Nantes, Karl op ^rAuxEi. 
(d. lloS). was tho son of (iooffrc-v of Anjou 
and tho Kmpross Maud. On the accession of 
his brother. Henry II.. to the English throne, 
he elainied the county of Anjou, hut ho was 
c-otnpelled to submit to Henry in 11.56, and to 
redirupnsh liis claims on the promise of re- 
ceiving an annual pension. 

George of Denmark, Puince (5. 16.53, 

fl. 1 70S I , was the second son of Frederick 1 1 1 . of 
Denmark an<l Sopliia of Luneburg. Dn .luly 
2S. 1683, he married Princess Anne, daught«-r 
of .lames II. It was hinted to him that the 
claim of his wife and himself to the throne 
might be preferred by James to that of Wil- 
liam and Mary if they became converts to 
Catholicism ; and (ieorge seems to have been 
attracted by the idea. The marriage was per- 
hap.s ititeniled as a blind to the English Pro- 
tc*sbmts. When William of Orange landed 
in England, George deserted .Tames at An- 
dover. As man after man joint'd the invader, 
Prince George uttered his usual exel.amation, 
“Est-il i)o.s,sihle ” “What,” said tho king, 
when lie heard that his son-in-law, inflmmeed 
by Eor<l Churchill, had followed their ex- 
arnjdc, “ is ‘ Est-il possible’ gone tool' After 
all, a good trooper would have been a greater 
>oss.” Soon after the accession of William 
HI., he was created Duke of Cumlierland. 
He offered to accomp.any William to Ireland, 
hut the offer was declined. When (jneen 
Anno ascendtHl the throne, he at once accepted 
the position of “ his wife’s suTiject.” He was 
t reated Lord High Adiiiinil, but a commission 
was appointed to perform his duties. His 
request to be placctl in command of tho Dutch 
' army was disregarded in favour of Marl- 
borough. In 1702 he was compelled to vote 
for the Bill against Occasional Ck)nformity, 
although himself a notorious example of jt. 
In 1707 an attack was directed against the 
naval administration. 'Hie object of censure, 
was, however, not so much tho Prince as Ad- 
miral Cliurchill, the brother of Jlarlhorough. 
Towards the end of his life the Tories used 
him as an instrument to push their interests 
with the queen. As )w lay on his doath-hed, 
the W'hig.^, in order to procure the admission 
of Somers to oflico, threatened agriin to 
^assault the management of the navy. George 
was an exceedingly incompetent man. “ I 
have tried him drunk,” said Charles II., “ and 
I have tried him sober, and there is nothing 
in him.” lie was a good husband, and Anne 
was much alt»chod to him. 

Macaulay, Uitt. r>/ • Burnet, Hift. nf 

lltA 0«rn ittiif; Stanhope, of Uuetn Anne: 

Wjou, Reifpx of Qiimi 

George Z. (5. ilny 28, 1G60, b . 

August 1, 1714, il. June 10, 1727) was 
the first sovereign of the presc-nt Hanoverian 


dynasty. Prince George Louis was, the son 
of Ernest Augustus of Hanover, and Sophia, 
daughter of Frederick V.. Elector Palatine, 
and gninddaughter of James I. of England. 
During his father’s lifetime ho seiwed in the 
Imperial army against the Turks, at the siege 
of Vienna, and on the Danube, in Italy, and on 
the Rhine. In 1681 he visited England, and 
in the following year his marriage with 
his cousin, typhia Ilorothea of Zoll, united 
the two branches of the house of Liineburg. 
The unfortnnato princess was divorced and 
imprisoned, in 1604, in the CJistlc of Ahlden, 
for the remainder of her life, for an intrigue 
with Count Konigsmark. George succeeded 
his father as Elector of Hanover in 1698. He 
led some auxiliaries to the aid of Frederick 
HI. of Denmark (1700). In 1701 he joined 
the grand alliance against Fnincc. In 1707, 
at Marlborough’s request, he was appointed 
commander of the Imperial forces. He was, 
however, much offended at tho suggestion 
that ho should divide his forces with Prince 
Eugene. When at length he took the field, 
ho failed to reduce the towns of Fmnche 
Comte. Shortly afterwanls he became recon- 
ciled to Marlbonuigh. In 1710 he resigned 
his command. Ho drew up a memorial to 
tho queen, protesting agjiinst the tcims of 
tho Peace of Utrecht. After the Tories gained 
the upper hand, ho was in consbmt communi- 
cation with tho Whig Opposition, but does 
not seem to have taken any serious steps 
towards .securing the succession. He opposed 
sending a writ to his .son, the Electoml prince, 
us Duke of Cambridge: and answered tho 
queen's angry letter in submis.sivo terms. In 
May, 1714, ho joined in the Treaty of Ras- 
tadt. On tho death of tho queen, ho was 
proclaimed King of England, but did not 
arrive in this country until late in September, 
and was not crowned until Oct. 31 . He at onco 
nominated an entirely ^^^l^g ministry. His 
accession was on tho whole popular, although 
riots broke out in several of the large towns. 
T he following year witnessed the outbreak of 
tho Jacobite rebellion. I’he government at 
once took vigorous measures for its suppres- 
sion by suspending tho Habeas Corpus Act, 
summoning troops from Hanover, and arrest- 
ing the more active Jacobites. Ormond’s 
attempts to land on the English coast were a 
failure. Tho insurrection in Scotland for a 
brief period assumed a formidable aspect. 
Tho English rcvolters were utterly defeated 
at Preston, and shortly before, Mar had suf- 
fered a reverse at Sheriffmuir. The arri\'al 
of tho Pretender failed to restore confidcnco 
to the Jacobite troops, and, with hia flight, 
the insurrection may be said to have termi- 
nated. The chief events of the next year 
were the punishment of the rebels, ’and 
the passing of the Septennial Act. Imme- 
diately afterwards George, much against 
tho wish of his ministers, insisted on g^oing to 
. Hanover, accompanied by Stanliope. He was 
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with difficulty induced to allow his eldest son 
to act as ‘‘Guardian of the Kealm and Lieu- 
tenant” in his absence. Negotiations for the 
Triple Alliance were at once sot .on foot. 
George insisted on an English fleet being sent 
to the Baltic in order to oppose the designs of 
Charles XII. of Sweden against Bremen and 
Verden, and was anxious to declare war against 
Russia. Shortly afterwards Townshend, who 
had discountenanced George’sEuropean policy, 
was dismissed from office, and was followed by 
'Walpole. In June, 1717, the Triple Alliance 
between England, Fnince, and Holland was 
concluded. For a brief period England was 
seriouslv menaced by the schemes of Charles 
XII. and Alberoni, in conjunction with the 
malcontents in France, in favour of a Stuart 
restoration. These w’ere thwarted by the death 
of Charles in the next year. Alberoni aimed 
at the destruction of the Treaty of Utrecht, 
and directed his efforts against the Austrians 
in Ital)'. Admiral Hyng was therefore sent 
to the Mediterranean, and Au.stria joining 
the Triple Alliance, which thereupon became 
a Quadruple Alliance, the Spanish fleet was 
destroyed off Cape Passaro, and Alberoni fell. 
An abortive exp^ition, fitted out in favour of 
the Pretender, to the Highlands, was one of 
his last efforts. Sweden and Denmark w’ero 
cx)mpcllcd to desist from hostilities, and, in 
1720, Stanhope had secured the peace of 
Europe. Meanwhile, at home, the impeach- 
ment of O.xfonl was a complete failure. The 
Schism Act was repealed : but the Peerage 
Bill, a ^M)ig measure, was rejected through 
the influence of Walpole, now Ictidcr of the 
Opposition (Dec., 1719). The year 1720 
witnes-sed the terrible downfall of the South 
Sea Scheme. The directors were punished ; 
Sunderland w*as forced to resign, and the 
death of Stanhope left Walpole without a 
rival. For a brief period the hopes of the 
Jacobites revived ; but information of Bishop 
Atterbur)’’8 plot w.as given to the English 
government by the French minister, Dubois. 
'ITie Habeas Corpus Act was siispended for a 
year, sums wore granted for an increase of the 
army, a tax of £100,000 was collected from 
the Non-jurors, and Attorbury was forced to 
leave the kingdom. Soon afterwards Wal- 
pole’s jealousy caused a quarrel to break out 
Iwtwecn himself and Carteret ; the latter 
withdrew to tho Lord-Lieutenancy of Ire- 
land (1724). Then the country was wildly 
excited by the government intent granted 
to Wood, giving him power to coin far- 
things. and halfpence to the amount of 
£108,000. Walpole was obliged to with^ 
draw' the obnoxious patent. GreaLexcitement 
was also caused in Scotland by the malt-tax 
being changed into a charge of threepence 
upon ever}' barrel of ale. The remainder of 
the reign offers little interest in liome affairs. 
Abroad, Waljjole was thwarted by tho in- 
triguesof the Spanish minister, Baron Kipperda. 
The latter wished to upset the arrangements 


of the Congress of Cambnii. for the maint^* 
nance of the QuadrlIpl(^ Alliance, and to rcvivi 
the old connection between Spain ainl Au.stria. 
Accordingly, in August, 172o, the Treaty of 
Vienna was concluded between Austria ami 
Spain, with a secret treaty arranging marriages 
between tho two houses, the restoi-jtion of 
tho Stuarts, and the suiTcndcr of (iibrnlbir 
and ilinorca. The Jacobites were very active 
in these intrigues with the Sjwnish court. In 
opposition to these designs the Treaty of 
Hanover was signed by England, France, 
and Prussia. Ripj)erda fell, but his policy 
was still continued. There was great ex- 
citement in England, and a squadron was 
despatched to blockade Porto Bello. Austria, 
influenced by the policy of Prussia, deter- 
mined to withdraw from her \mpleasant 
position, and pn-liminaries of peace were 
signed at Paris (May, 1727). At home, tin- 
Opposition was vehenjent in its atUicks on 
Walpole, and tirgod tho full restoration of 
Bolingbroko. Their intrigues were cut .short 
by the dciith of George at Osnabnick, on 
June 9, on his way back from Hanover. 
Jlr. Thackeray’s lively sketi'h of George I.‘s 
clmracter is perhaps a better estimate than 
that of some more pretentioiis writera. 
“ Geoi^e was not u lofty monarch certainly ; 
he was not a patron of the flne arts, but he 
was not a hypocrite, ho w’as not revenge- 
ful, he was not extravagant. Though a 
despot in Hanover, he wa.s a moderate ruler 
in England. His aim was to leave it to itself 
08 much ns possible, and to live out of it as 
much as be could. His heart was in Han- 
over. . . He was more than fiftv veurs of 
Age when he came amongst us : we took him 
because he served our turn ; we laughed at 
his uncouth German ways, and sneered at 
him. Ho took our loyalty for what it was 
worth ; laid hands on what money he could ; 
kept us assuredly from Poperj' and wooden 
shoes. C}'nicnl and selfish as he was, he was 
better than a king out of St. Germains, with 
the French king’s orders in his pocket, and a 
swarm of Jesuits in his train.” 

Stanhope, Hiat. d/ Lecky, Jlist. oj 

England; Hallain, Const. Hist.; The Stuart 
Papers; Coxe, IFalpole; Boyer, Political Slate 
of Great Britain. [F S P ] 

Georffe II. (^* Oct. 30, 1683, a. June II, 
1727, rf- Oct. 25, 1760), was the son of George 
Louis, Elector of Hanover, afterwoi’ds George 
I. of England, and the unfortunate Sophia of 
Zell. In 1706 he became a peer of England, 
with the title of Duke of Cambridge. He had 
married Caroline of Anspach. In spite of his 
laxity of morals, ho was much attached to his 
>vife, and strongly influenced by her. He greatly 
distinguished himself at tho battle of Ouden- 
arde (1708). Towards tho end of 1713, tho 
AMiig leaders proposed that his writ as.Duko 
of Cambridge should be asked for in order that 
he might be present to thwait the designs of 
tho ministry in favour of the Pratendcr. 
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Anno was proiitly offended, and although the 
writ was issued, the measure was given up. 
In 17H he accomjmnied his father to Eng- 
land, and became I’rince of Wales. In 1716 
the smouldeiing quarrel between the king 
and his son broke out into flame. The j)rinee 
insulted the Duke of Newcastle, who was 
present as ])roxy for the king at the christen- 
ing of the prince's eldest son. George was 
expelled from St. James\s. and his children 
taken under charge of the king, lie became 
popular with the nation, and openly raised 
thest.indard of opposition to the court and 
ministry. It was impossible, however, to 
iirnore his claims to the regency during his 
father’s absence from England. In 1719 
J^Umhope and Sunderland introduced the 
Peenge Bill as a blow at his power when 
lie should ascend the throne. But the 
measure was thrown out by a largo majority 
in the Commons. A formal reconciliation 
was effected by Walpole between the prince 
and the king in 1720. In June, 1727, on the 
<leath of his father, George ascended the 
English throne. Ilis reign may bo roughly 
dividi'd into two parts : (1) the jieace period to 
the fall of Walpole in 1742, and (2) the war 
l.enod to the death of the king in 1760. For 
n little while it seemed as if Walpole had 
fallen. Sir Spencer Compton was directed to 
form a ministry ; but Walpole exjilained his 
views on foreign policy to the king: ho was 
supported by the influence of the queen, and 
wisely offered to inci'easo the CSvil List. 
Accordingly. Walpole continued Prime Minis- 
ter, opposed b)' the Whig malcontents whom 
his love of power had caused to desert 

-ri!”’ supported by a bought majority, 
ihe djfficultie.s with Spain were settled in 
Eov.. 1729, hy the Treaty of Seville, a 
defensive alliance between England, Smin. 
l-nmce. and eventually Holland. English 
trade with South America was thus restored, 
and the Asiento confirmed to the South Sea 
Comiwny. The Emperor, finding himself 
deserted, joined with England, Holland, and 
Spam in_thc second Treaty of Vienna 
■(March, 1731), which practically confirmed 
the Ireaty of Seville. In this year, 'Wul- 
pole. by compelling Townshond, as leader of 
the Upiier House, to reject the Pension Bill, 
amsed him to retire from the ministry. 
toT two yeai-8 Walpole devoted himself to 
reforms at home. In 1733 his excise on 
i«ilt was followed up hy a proposal for 
a tax on wine and tobacco, and a system 
of warehousing to prevent frauds oii the 
Cu.stoms. Such was tno unpopularity of the 
measure that the minister was compelled to 
w.thdmw .t Walpolo kept .-.loof from the 
war which broke out in the following year 
between the Empire, and France and Spain. 
Ihrough the mediation of JVance and Eng- 
land. tho Definitive Pence of Vienna was 
eventually signed in the year 1738. The elec- 
tions of 1735 were stubbornly contested, but 


Walpolo retained his majority. Bolingbroke 
retired to France, and the Prince of Wales 
assumed the leadership of the Opposition. In 
1736 Edinburgh was agitated by the Porteous 
riots. In 1737 a public quarrel broke out 
between George and his son on the sub- 
ject of the prince’s jointure. The ministry 
was victorious, but tho Opposition rallied 
round the prince at Norfolk House. Shortly 
afterwards the death of the queen deprived 
George of a faithful wife, and Walpole of a 
true friend. The latter retained, however, 
his influence over Georgs. The Opposition 
attacked his peace policy, the story of 
“Jenkins’s ear” was biought up against 
him, and the king was eager for war with 
Sjwin. Failing to carry their motion against 
Waljiole’s convention with that country, the 
Opposition seceded from the House. Wal- 
pole was, however, foi'ced to declare war 
(October, 1739), rather than resign, and at 
once the Jacobite hopes revived. The expe- 
ditions to Spain were not successful. In 1742 
the elections gave the government but a 
small majority, and, being defeated on the 
Chippenham Election Petition, Walpolo re- 
signed. A new ministry, in which several 
of Walpole’s supporters had places, was 
formed under Wilmington, formerly Sir Spen- 
cer Compton. On the death of Wilmington, 
in the following year, Henry Pelham de- 
feated Loi^ Bath, the rival candidate for the 
l^emicrship. Europe was now menaced by 
the question of the Austrian Succession (q.v.). 
Subsidies were promptly voted to Maria 
Theresa, and an army of 30,000 English and 
Hanoverians sent to the Low Countries. The 
English fleet foi-ccd the Neapolitan king to 
assume neutrality. Tho battle of Dettingen 
(June 27, 1743), the last in which an English 
king took part, and in which George dis- 
tinguished himself, resulted in a defeat of tho 
French, after ineffectual negotiations for 
peace. England joined Holland, Austria, 
Siixony, .and Sardinia in the Treaty of 

fh© maintenance of 
the Pragmatic Sanction. A counter-league, 
known as that of Frankfort, with France at 
its head, was soon formed. The French now 
prepared an expedition under Marshal &ixo 
to invade England, and restore tho Quarts, 
but a vnolent storm prevented tho transports 
from sailing. There was now a change of 
ministry ; Carteret being driven from office, 
and the Pelham administration established 
on a “ broad bottom.” The system of Ger- 
man subsidies was largely carried on. The 
campaign m the Netherlands of 1745 termi- 
Dated in tho defeat of Fontenoy. The same 
year was rendered memorable in English 
arnials by the invasion of Prince Charles 
Edward. [Jacobites.] He defeated Cope at 
I restonpai^ in September, and marched 
as far as Derb)-, to the greAt alarm of the 
goi^mment. Ho then retreated into Scot- 
land, and won the battle of Falkirk near by 
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Stirling, but his army was cut to pieces at 
Culloden, in April, 174C, and he escaped with 
difficulty to the Continent. In the midst of 
this crisis the Pelhams, failing to procure 
the admission of Pitt to office, had resigned ; 
but, on Grenville’s failing to form a ministry, 
they returned to power, having gained their 
point. Abroad, the Puke of Cumberland’s 
CJimpaign in the Netherlands was not success- 
ful. At length the Treaty of Ai.x-la-Chapelle 
(q.v.) brought the struggle to a close, the 
terms being a mutual restoration of con- 
quests (1748). Pelham thereupon introduced 
an important financial measure, proposing to 
reduce the interest on the national debt to 
three per cent. This was followed up by the 
Reform of the Calendar in 1751, and two 
Years later by Hardwicke’s Marriage Act. A 
Bill for the Naturalisation of Jews was car- 
ried, but popular sentiment necessiUitod its 
repeal. The 'Wesleyans became numerous, 
and exercised a reviving inllucnceon religion. 
In 1754, on the death of Pelluim, the incom- 
jH'tent Newcastle assumed the government. 
“ Now I shitll have no more peace,” Riid 
George II. A now war was breaking out with 
France in India and America, and the Seven 
YeaiV War was on the verge of Ixfginning. Iii 
1756 war begjin. Slinorca was captured by the 
French owing to the weak conduct of Admiral 
Byng, and Newcastle, deserted by Fox, was 
obliged to resign. Pitt failed to form a 
durable ministry, until, by a coalition with 
Newcastle, the ministry was constituted 
which so gloriously carried on the war. Vigo- 
rous measures were at once set on foot on tho 
Continent. Austria, France, and Russia 
fought against England and Prussia. The 
traditional policy of England was truly 
upset. [Seven Y'ears’ War.] A long series 
of expeditions kept up the fame of the 
British arms. The attack on Rochefort was 
unsuccessful, nor was the enterprise against 
Louisbourg, in Americxi, attended with l>etter 
results. Finally, the Duke of Cumberland, 
beaten at Hastenbeck, and surrounded by the 
French at Kloster-Seven, was comi>elled to 
capitulate. In India, however, Clive had 
gained the grejtt victory of Plassey. In 1758, 
Ferdinand of Brunswick wjis ap|>ointed 
commander in the place of Cumberland. 
After his victory at Crcfeld, a large body of 
troops was sent to assist him. The expeditions 
against Cherbourg and St. Malo were pro- 
ductive of little result. In America the 
English took Louisbourg, Fort Ducpiesne, and 
Ticondero^. The year 1759 was one of tho 
most glorious in our history. In Janmiry, 
Gorce, in Africa, was c;ipturcd : in June, 
Uuadaloui)e. In August Ferdinand of Bruns- 
wick gained a great victory at Minden, and 
sjived Hanover ; in September Admiral Bos- 
cawen defeated tho French off Lagos j in 
October, Wolfe beat them at Quebec ; in 
November, Hawke defeated Conflans off 
Quiboron. In India tho siege of Madras was 


niised, and Cooto took Wantlowash. Thr- 
great victories of Frederick, in the followin:: 
year, may be said to have eoneluded the wai 
At the moment of prosperity, (Tcorgo died 
suddenly ou October 25, 1760. Lord St.»n- 
hojKj's estimate of his clmracter is lhai 
“ he had scarcely one kingly quality, except 
Ix-Tsoiuil courage and justice. Avarice, tin- 
most unprincely of all passions, Kit unshriiied 
in the inmost recesses of his bosom .... 
]iusine.ss he understood, and tnin.Kictcd with 
pleasure. Like his father, he was far too Hano- 
verian in his politics, nor wholly free troiii 
the intluenceof his mistresses. But his reign 
of thirty-one j’ears deserves thi.s praise, that 
it never once invaded the rights of tho nation, 
nor harshly enforced the prerog:itivcs of the 
clown; that its last period was illumined by 
the glories of Wolfe and of Chatham ; and 
that it left the dynasty secure, the constitu- 
tion unimjKiired, and the people ju-osperous.” 

Staobo|>c, Hist, of EnjJnml; Lecky, iiwt 
England ; Macaulay, Es-says ; Ilervey, Monoiivt 
of UiC Reign of George i/. ; Du<lin^tou, Diaru; 
Horace Walpole, Mc)?uur«; Wuldeimive, .\ft- 
moi'i's; Southey, Z.iyc of II'mIcj/. j 

George III. (5. June 4, 1738, s. Oct. 
25, 1760, d. Jan. 20, 1820) was the son of 
Frederick, Prince of Wales, and the gnind- 
son of George II. His father died in 1751. 
leaving him to the care of his clever mother, 
a princess of Saxo-Gotha, and of Lord Bute, 
by whom he was brought up in the Anti- 
"Whig principles set forth in Bolimrhroke’s 
Idea of a Patriot King. After u love affair witli 
Lady Sarah Lennox, which was nip]>ed iu 
tho bud, George married, in 1701, the Pi’in- 
cess Charlotte of Mecklenburg-Strelitz. Im- 
mediately upon his accession, the king set 
himself to break tho power of the Whig 
houses. By the aid of the ” king’s friends,” 
Pitt was dnven frem power (1761), and his 
policy reversed by the Peace of Paris (1763). 
The incompetence of Lord Bute, however, 
postponed tho triumph of Toryism, and 
George was forced to submit to the obnoxious 
administrations of George Grenville (1763). 
and of Rockingham (1766). At length Pitt, 
now Earl of Chatham, who had broken with the 
"Wijigs, consented to come to tho king’s rescue, 
but a ncrA’ous disorder soon forced him 
to retire, and tho administration was con- 
tinued by tho Duke of Grafton, tho king all. 
tho while steadily pursuing his policy of 
breaking up party ties, ami so making su- 
premo the influence of the crown. The j)or- 
sccution of Wilkes was made a personal 
question; but the king was as yet }>opular, 
and the unconstitutional conduct of the 
government excited little indignation outside 
London and Middlesex. At l^t, in 1770, ten. 
years after his accession, George found him- 
self in a position to appoint Lord North 
Prime Minister, and for twelve years poi-sonal 
government obtained in England, the Premier 
Wjng nothing more than u passive instrument 
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in the hands of his sovcreij^n. Tlicy wen- 
vrurs of ili>astcT and disf^ntce. At hoiiii.* thf 
royal intluonco was used unscrupulously to 
ftirther paiticular inoasures and to hi-owheat 
the Opposition, apj-ointinents in the army 
were tampered with, and the business in Par- 
liament eontj'olled. Abroad, the policy of 

< oercinyf the Atnc^rican colonies, continued in 
accordance with the express wish of the kinjr, 
was at first extremely popular in Enj^land, 
nor did opinions begin to change until the 
declaration of war had been followed by Bur- 
govne’s aurrender at Sanitoga, and by the 
intervention of France in the struggle {177S). 
'rhcii Nortli wished to resign in favour of 
Ford Chatham, but (ieorge declined to “ pos- 
sess the crown under shackles and by the 
death of the groat stat<‘smau in the following 
year, he was left free to carry on the “ king’s 
war,” in spite of the misgivings of the Prime 
Minister, and the mnneroua resignations of 
his colleagues. The storm was, however, 
gathering to a head ; disaster followcnl dis- 
iist«-r in Ameriea ; at homo the sullen discon- 
tent of the masses found expression in the 
dangerous (iordon Hiots: there was a strong 
<lemand for economical reform ; Mr. Dunning 
moved his famous resolutions against the 
increasing influence of the crown. George 
attempted to stave off the ineviUihle by nego- 
tiating through LordThurlow with the Oppo- 
sition, but he was checkmated by the sur- 
render of Corjiwallis at Yorktown, and North 
resigned in March, 17^2. Once more the 
king was placed under the hateful thnildom 
of tlio ^Vlligs. During Rockingham’s bri<*f 
second ministry, he was foix'ed to consent to 
the acknowledgment of American indepen- 
dence, and though he found Lord Shelburne 
more pliable, the powerful coalition of Fo.x 
and North, formed in 1783, came into office 
with the express determination to break the 
royal authority. George resolved to jippi'ul 
to the country against the govcmineiit. Jiy 
a most unconstitutional use of his personal 
influence in the House of Lords, ho i)roeured 
the rejection of Fox's East India Bill, inini.s- 
t«'rs were disiiussod, and after Pitt, the new 
Prime Minister, hud rou'3ed the enthusiasm of 
the mPi'jn by his gallant struggle against the 
inajorTy’ in the Commons, Parliament M'as 
<lisso^sed in 1784, and the elections resulted 
in the complete victory of the crown over the 
M'hig oligarchy. For the second time in the 
rcijin the king had been able to override 
the House of Commons, and he again found 
himself in jiossession of a long lease of power 

< hecked only by’ the fact that his minister 
was not a mere servant like I-ortl North. A 
jieriod of (;onsidcii»ble mutenal progress fol- 
lowed, during which Pitt’s excellent adminis- 
tration gained for the crown much popularity, 
unchecked by' the king's vvoll-known dislike 
to ]«»rliamentary’ reform. It was, however, 
a time of much misery to the king, who was 
distressed by the irregularities of liis sons, 


and who in 1789 beciime afflicted with that 
iiientiil abcTnition of wliieh symptoms had 
appeai-od soon after his accession. At li«t 
he was made considerably worse by the in- 
cajKieity of the court doctors, but under the 
skilful 'treatment of Dr. 'Willis he rapidly- 
recovered, and on April 23 pei-sonally at- 
tended the Tliauk.sgiving Service at St. Paul’s. 
His popularity, which was iiartly due no 
doubt to the distrust with which the heir 
apiMirent was regarded, was at its height 
when the outburst of the French Revolution 
frightened even the gre-ater part of the Whig 
makontents, as well as the mercantile ami 
proiKTtied classes, into lending their support 
to the tlirone. It was with the approval of the 
upper classes that the king and his minister 
entered ujam that course of repression of 
opinion which tended, more than anything 
else, to make the lower orders espouse the 
new gosiK-1 of demoenicy. It is umiccesssiry 
to describe in dobtil Pitt’s splendid efforts to 
keep together the European coalition, which 
opposed such a wavering front to the deter- 
mined progixss of the French arms. The 
Imi-dens imposed upon the nation, added to 
the sufferings produced by bad harvests and 
depression of trade, nn)idly made the war 
very unpopular, and with it the king, who 
was usssiulted by the mob when he went to 
open Parliament for the autumn session of 
1795. Nevertholoss, the struggle continued, 
though NajMjleon hud app(“ared, and though 
the victories won by English seamen could 
not alone for the defe^its experienced by Con- 
tinenbil generals. In 1800 a lumitic named 
Hatfield made an unsucce8.sful attempt to 
shoot the king. Once more England's weak- 
ness was Ireland’s ojiportunity, and Pitt 
wished to stave off rebellion by emancipating 
the Catholics. The king ivfused to agree to 
such a measure, alleging that it would bo a 
violation of the coronation oath, and finding 
the minister determined, ho was forced to 
accept his resignation (March, 1801). The 
shocK to George was so great that it brought 
on a fresh attack of infinity', from which 
however, he soon recovered. Pitt’s suc- 
cessor was Addington, who was a second 
North in jioint of subservience ; ho was en- 
abled to conclude the short-lived Peace of 
Amiens in March, 1802, but few believed it 
to be real, least of all the king. "War was 
again declared in May, 1803, and it was 
while ho was urging forwaid vrith th* utmost 
zeal the prei«initions that w-ere being made 
to resist the French invader, that the king 
became once more a prey to nmdness. Ho 
rallied to discover that both the people and 
Parliament were weary of the incapacity of 
Addington, and clamouring for the return of 
Pitt to power. Negotiations were opened; Pitt 
wished to form a ministry on a broad basis, but 
the king declined to admit Fox, whom ho 
personally disliked, and a government was 
at length created of a completely Tory cclouxi 
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It carried on the struggle against Xapoleon 
with indifferent success until 1800. when 
Pitt died, the news of the victory of Trafalgar 
being insufficient to rescue him from the 
dejection caused by the defeat of Austerlitz. 
Again the king was forced to liave recoui-se 
to the Opposition, and, sorely against his will, 
was compelled to accept Fox and Grenville 
as leadei-s of a wide “ .Ministry of All the 
Talents.” 

Grenville, weakened by the death of Fox, 
attempted to bring forward the Catholic- 
claims again, in the form of a small measure 
for the relief of offi<'ei-s in the anny and navy. 
It was about to bei'onie law, when the king, 
ulanued by the resignation of Lonl .Sidmouth 
(Addington), and encouniged by the promise 
of the Duk«^ of Portland to form a govei-n- 
ment suitable to liis wishes, called upon the 
ministers to <hop tho bill. They obeyed, but 
at tho Kiinc time drew up a minute reserving 
their right to revive the question. This 
George desired them to withdraw, and to give 
liim a written engagement that they would 
never offer him any advice upon the subject 
of Catholic concession. With gi-cat propriety 
they declined to give any such pledge ; they 
were promptly dismissed and replaced by a 
nunistry nominally led by the Duke of 
land,^ and really by Mr. Spencer Perceval. 
A dissolution resulted once more in the 
national i-atificatiou of the sovereign’s uncon- 
stitutional action (1807). Thi.s was tho king’s 
final triumph. 1 he ministry, of which Spencer 
Perceval became tho head in 1809, was sup- 
ported by too largo a majority to be over- 
thrown by any amount of blundering in its 
dealings with America, and gained some 
credit from the accidental discovery of the 
talents of Wellington in Spain. In 1811 
the reign camo, to all intents and purposes, 
to aa end. The health of George 111., which 
had been gravely affected by the failure of 
the Duke of "iork in the Walcheren exijodi- 
rion, broke down after the death of the 
Pnneess Amelia, and ho became hopelessly 
msune. ^ For nine more years ho lingered on 
mad, blind, and melancholy, but the glories of 
the Peninsular War and of Waterloo, as well us 
the ^lal misery that foUowod the downfall 

•^^polcon, have little to do with a king 
who, if in full mental vigour, would certainly 
have identified himself with the praise, and 
would not have slirunk from his share of the 
blame. 


♦1.1^ Oiliaufltive lUt ol 

the authorities for this important reigm. The 

^ StaSiope (to 
(1745-1802r*ud 
PorcoDstitu. 

tiozml histo^, see May's Const. There are 

statesmen, t.g.. 
Tomlme, and Lord Eos^ 
p Shelbums.by Lord 

E. Ji'itz^unce ; fo*. by Earl Bussell ; The Earlv 
f* ‘^®/ by Mr. O. O. Trevelyan ; Pereeval, 

^ Mr. Spencer Walpole ; Burks, by Mr. John 
Money; C’anmn;;, by Bell and Stapleton. Of 
memoirs, correspondence, &c., the most im- 


jjortant are those of Horace WulpoU luid Rock- 
ingham; thettrrnn'll.’ Papr. g ; the Auckland Cor- 
re^pondtnee ; Buckiu^luini's 0/ Ojurt 

and Catmets oj (Jeorge III. ; .Jesse, 3fc-moirs 0/ tlu 
Life and Bci^it of George 111 . ; ilulniesburj’s 
Correepondence ; the Cornwallis Coi-r<*7>ondeHcr 
Conrsspondsner beticssri ths and North (pub 
ISbT). See also the Lcttere of JuniuM; Burke 
Iforks; Brouglmm, Jfiaforical Skftch; The An 
iiuaf Ksjuffr; Cobbett’s Pn.Itammfary 

[L. C. S.] 

George IV. (A. Aug. 12, 17d2; s. Jan. 
29, 1820 : d. Jan. 2G, 1830) was boni 

upon the forty-seventh annivei'sarv of the 
accession of the house of Brunswick. The 
education which his parents gave him was of 
so strict and dull a kind that it would have 
caused any boy of .spirit to revolt. The 
coldne.ss and tedium of his father’s court 
developed quickly the woi>t side of the 
prince s character. At twenty he fell des- 
perately in love with a Mrs.’ Fitz-Herbort, 
whom he juivately manned, a marriage void by 
reason of the lioyal Marriage Act : if it Imd 
not been, it would have cost Geoige the throne, 
as Mrs. Fitz-IIorbert was a Koman Catholic! 
On his attaining twenty-one his father had 
settled on him £50,000 a year ; the revenues 
of the Duchy of Cornwall amounted to 
£12,000; and Parliament voted him £30,000 
to start with, and the same amount to pay off 
his debts. Within a year his debts amounted 
to £100,000. The king added £10,000 to his 
allowance, which only served to encourage 
his reckless extravagance. In the hope that 
Jt might come into |>ower and so help him, 
he allied himself closely witli the 'Wliig 
Wrty, which his father hated. In 1796 Par- 
liament undertook to discharge his debts, 
which iimounbal to £660,000, on his marriage 
with Princess Caroline of Brunswick, whom 
George III. had selected as an eligible wife 
for his son. The prince was drunk when ho 
married her, and before nine months passed 
by, had openly separated from her, to return 
to his old habits of vice and profligacy. In 
1811 he found himself compelled to accept 
the regency on terms which he did his best 
to have modified. But his conduct ba d dis- 
gusted his beat friends, the Whigs, who now 
began to see him in his true colours. Finding 
that nothing was to be got from them, he 
deserted them in a moment, accepted the 
regency on tho terms proposed, and retained 
Perceval as Prime Minister. His heartless 
conduct to his daughter, tho Princess Char- 
lotte, increased his unpopularity. In 1817 
the feeling of the people made itself felt by 
publicly insulting tho Regent on his way 
hack from opening Parliament. On coming 
to tho throne (1820) George attempted to 
divorce his queen, but the case haa to be 
abandoned, and she died in 1821. Without 
bis lathoFs virtues George IV. had as 
narrow-minded a horror of change as the 
old king himself. Fortunately for the 
country he bud not the moral strength,' 
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or even the obstinate courage, which had 
enabled George III. alwa>8 to gain his 
point. In (ieference to the king s con* | 
scientious scrupU^s Pitt had consented to 
waive the Cathulic question. Tho notion of 
coiiscientions scruples influencing George IN . 
WI 18 nothing >hort of Indicrou.s. He, too, 
however, refused to submit, whereupon Peel 
ami the Duke of NVellington offered their 
resignations. Tiny were accepted, but before 
the next day the king had reflected that it 
was impos,sible for him to form another 
ininistrv, and that his father’s old threat of 
retiring tt) Hanover would be only too gladly 
received by the nation : he surrendered and 
wrote to them a note begging them to re- 
main in oftice, and allowing them to have 
their own way. Little more than a year 
after thi.s evi-nt he died. 

l,oril Maluieslairy, .t/cmoirs ; O. Hose, Di<irii : 
Tlif L'vnfsitonilrnry ; Fitzgeralu •» 

lijf of Urortjf iv.: Lonl Colclie.ster, Diurii; 
Duke (if lluckiiiiiliain, Mt“t. of the Court nf the 
lUgenry ; SUipletoii, ^it-rge CaiiH/Hg aiwJ his 
: Jpssf, 0 / iitorge III. Eldou 8 /yi/e 
I'eors .tfrruoirs; Yolige, Life of Lout L\\eri>oo\ ; 
WaliHile's from 1815 ; Alison, Hist, of 

i-Auo^'*- [^\^ U. S.] 

George V., Kino (A. .luno 3, 1865), 
Second son of His late Majesty King 
Edward VII. By the death of his elder 
brother, Prince Alb(“rt Vidor, Duke of 
Clarence (Jan. 14. 1892), ho ©ime into the 
direct line of succe-ssion. He was early 
intended for the Xavy, and was educated 
in consonance with this objective. In 1878 
ho began his naval career, serving on the 
llr'itanma. Two years later ho laid the 
foundation to his right to he considered the 
most travelled monarch of the world, by 
shirting on a cruise in the Bacchante, during 
which he was made midshipman. The 
itinerary of this cruise was comprehensive, 
including South Africa, Australia, the West 
Indies, China, and Japan. Before returning, 
a tour was made through the Holy Land. 
His interest in naval technique was intense 
and practical, and he learned every detail of 
his profession. His stops of promotion were : 
Sub - lieutenant, 1884 ; Lieutenant, 1885; 
Commander. 1891; Captain, 1893; Vice- 
Admiral, 1903 ; Admii-al, 1907. He manded. 
on July 6, 1893, Princess Victoria Mary {b. 
May 26, 1867), only daughter of the Duke 
and Duchess of Teck. His Majesty has issue 
five sons and one daughter : Their Royal 
Highne.sse9 Prince Edward Albert, bom on 
June 23, 1894, heir to the Throne; Prince 
Albert Frederick, born 1895 ; Princess Vic- 
toria Alexandra, born in 1897 ; Prince Henry, 
bom 1900; Prince George, born in 1902; 
and Prince John, bom in 1905. 

On the accession of Edward VII. to the 
throne in 1901, George had to relinquish 
active service, and on March 15, 1902, 
started on an Imperial tour through the over- 
seas Dominions of the Crown. He was 


accompanied bv the Duches.s of York, and 
on H.M.S. Ophif visited Australia, New 
Zealand, South Africa, and Canada. Re- 
turning in November of the «ime year he 
was created Prince of NVales. His notable 
“Wake Up, John Bull !” speech was de- 
livered in the Guildhall at this time. Another 
momentous tour was undi-rtuken in 1905-G 
to the Empire of India, when the principal 
cities were visited. In addition to these 
especially notable journeys. His Maje.sty ha.s 
toured in Ireland (1897 and 1899), and has 
visited Egv]it (1888), Rus.sia (1894), Berlin 
(1902), Vienna (1904), Canada (1908), Ger* 
many (1908). making, it is computed, a 
tmvelled aggregate of 150,000 miles. Princes 
Edward and Albert, his eldest and second 
sons respectively, are being trained for the 
Navy. Gn the demise of the Crown by the 
death of Edward VIL, on May 0, 1910, he 
succeeded to the Crowir, and was proclaimed 
King three days later. 

Georgia. [Colo.nies, American.] 

Gerberoi, The Battle op (1080), was 
fought between William the Conqueror and his 
eldest .son Robert, who, aided by the French 
king, sought to eshrhlislr himself as Duke of 
Norarandy. The action was a slight one, and 
Robert having unhoi-sed and wounded his 
father, expressed penitence for his rebellion, 
and a reconciliation was effected. 

Germanstown, The Batti.e op (Oct, 4, 
1777), fought between Washington and Lord 
Ilowe at Gennanstown, on the Schtrylkill 
River, north of Philadelphia. The English 
held Genrranstown to protect Philudidphiu, 
which they had recently occupied. Washing- 
ton uttack(‘d them with great success at the 
outset, but becoming panic-stricken they tied, 
leaving the English in possession of the town. 

Germauus. Sr. id. 448), Bishop of 
Auxerre. Said to have vi.nited Britain 
(429 A.i>.) to combat Prdagianism. He con- 
verted to Christianity those British tribe.s 
which still remained heathen. Encouraged 
by him the Britons won u bloodless victorj' 
over the combined Piets and Saxons known as 
the Allebiia Victor^' (q v.). The dedication of 
seveml caurenes m Wales and Cornwall to him 
attests the memory of his visit. 

Bede, Hiot. Ecclet., i., cb. xx. ; Constantins, 
S. OVrinoHi I'ito. 

Gertrruydenberg, The Conference 
AT (1710), was an unsuccessful attempt to 
bring the War of the Spanish Succession to a 
close. The seat of the negotiations, which 
were begun on the side of France, was 
moved from the Hague to Gertruydenberg, 
a village at the mouth of the Waal. The 
Dutch demanded that the terms of the pre- 
vious year, vdz., the resignation of the whole 
of the Spanish succession and the restoration 
of Newfoundland to England, should be 
enforced with the terrible condition that 
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Louis should assist in ejecting his grandson 
from Spain. This the French kin" declined, 
although he ottered a monthly subsidy 
towards defiaying the expc-nses of the allies. 
Although this |)oiut was waived, the oj)po- 
fiition of Austria and Sa\oy to these tenns of 
i>eace neccssiUited the continuation of the 
war. [SrANisit Succession, War of the.] 

Stauliope, Reign of i^uetn .4iu(e; Wyou, B<«ju 
0/ Queen .liiur. 

Geryase of Canterbury was a monk 
of Christ Chiuch, who wrote a Chronicle of 
the Kings of England, 1 r22 — 1200, and a 
historj’ of the Archbishops of Canterbury 
down to Hubert Walter (1203). Gervase is 
a laborious and trustworthy writer. 

Gervase of Tilbury, an historian of 
the thirieenth century, whose career as a 
wandering scholar is very interesting, was 
for some time in the service of Otto IV., and 
was made Slarshal of the Kingdom of Arles 
by him. Bale gives a long catalogue of his 
writings, but the only one published and of 
importance is 1/e Oliia liuperutlil/uf. 

Gesith (companion) was the old English 
word for the Latin comes. Tacitus gives us 
a description of the primitive comitatus of the 
old German king. The comiUs were his per- 
wnal dependents, fighting his l>attles, living 
in his house, and wliolly occuined in his 
sendee. The position was coveted by the 
most noble youth of Germany. As the 
comitaiug reappwirs in England, the increased 
dignity of the king has immeasurably in- 
creased the distance between him and his 
comjianions in arms. He now gives dignity 
and imj>ortance to his followers. The gesith 
becomes the thegn ; the companion the ser- 
vant. The royal gesiths are strongly marked 
out from the gesiths of the ealdommn or 
)>ishop, who are merely his retainers or wards. 
Ultimately largo gnmts of folkland reward 
the services of the faithful thegn. [Theon.] 
A new nobility of service ultimately develops 
from the eomitatus. E.xtinct on the Continent, 
the eomitatus becomes in England a chief 
source of feudalism. The huscarh of Canute 
reproduce the earlier gesiths of the heptnrehic 
kings. The gesitheundman was a man in 
the rank of n gesith, and ennobled by his 
service. 

Olotwary to Schmiil’s Tacitus, G^r- 

maula ; Stubbs, Ccrut. Hist . ; Kemble, in 

England. 

Gesta Stephani is the work of an un- 
known author, and embraces the period from 
1135 to 1180. It is evidently the work bf a 
contemporary, and is very interesting for the 
picture it affords of the anarchy of Stephen’s 
reign. 

Ghilzais, The, are inhabitants of the 
province Ijdng to the north-east of Candahar, 
Tbey arc a fine muscular race, expert in the 
hse of the musket, sword, and knife, and 


characterised by an intense ferocity of dis- 
position, the result of centuries of uipin-; and 
petty warfare. They have been tlie most 
resolute opponents of every invader, and 
have never submitted to thc rulei^ of Ca))ul 
or Candahar, but have continued with })er- 
fect impunity their hereditary profession of 
levying black-mail on all who” trav.-iae th- ir 
mountains. 

Mallesou, 

Ghuzui, The Siege of (Jan. 21, 1839). 
This great fortress was slrong by nature and 
by art, surrounded by a wall si.xty or s('venty 
feet high and a wet ditcli. During the English 
invasion of Afghanistan it was g;irri.soned 
by 3,000 men commanded by Hyder Khan, 
the son of Dost iluhomcd. Ihc English 
battering tnun had been left behind, and it 
was impossible to break the walls with the 
few’ six- and nine-pounders which had accom- 
j)anied them. A nephew’ of Dost Sluliomed, 
however, fora large bribe, turned tniitor and 
gave an accurate description of the condition 
and character of the defences. It was deter- 
mined to blow up the gate, and then rush 
into the fortress. Nine hupdn d pounds of 
powder, packed in bags, were conveyed under 
cover of dxtrkness to the gate and successfully 
exploded. The massive gate was shivered, 
and masses of masonry liew’ in all directions. 
Colonel Dennie of the 13th Light Infantry 
rushed in witli the storming party over the 
debris, and drove back the enemy who wore 
hiistily a.ssembling behind the breach, and u 
morttti struggle ensued which lusted sumo 
hours. At dawn of day, however, the British 
ensign fiojitcd over the citadel of Ghuzni, 
which was thus w’on with a loss of 180 killed 
and wounded, of whom eighteen were oflicers. 
[Afghan Wars.] 

vlnn. Heg.; Kaye, AJ'ghan U'ar. 

Gibbet Sutts a camp of the Irish 
rebels in 1798, on the Curragh or i-acecoursc 
near that place. Sir James Duff advanced 
on it from Limerick, and the garrison 
offered to surrender, but by some accident a 
gun w’as discharged, and the troops, fearing 
treachery, charged w’ith the bayonet, and 
killed 330 of the rebels (May 26, 1798). 

Gibraltar, a promontory at the entrance 
to the illeditemincan, is situated in the 
J4panish province of Andalusia. Tho mitunil 
strength of the position — it is, in fact, tho 
key of the Mediterranean — attracted attention 
at a very early date. From 712 to tho 
beginning of the fourteenth century it was 
in the hands of the Saracens, by whom it 
W’as again retaken from tho Spaniards, in 1333. 
In 1410 tho rock was taken by the Moorish 
King of Granada, and in 1462 fell into tho 
handa of tho Spaniards, by whom it was 
formally annexed, 1502. In 1704 a com- 
bined English and Dutch fleet, under Sir 
George Booko, compelled tho governor, tho 
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Marqiii«? do Salinop. to stirrondor. and Gibraltar 
has t‘vt>r since ronjained in Ibo possession of 
the English, sustaining a well-conducted 
f-iegc in 170'). In 171-1 it was formally <'eded 
to (iicat Britain >>v the Treatv of Utrecht. 
.Many attcnii>ts have been made by the 
Spaniards to i< cover so important a position. 
In 171S Stanhope was almost induced to 
surrender what h<> regjirded as of little value 
and an insnpeniblo obstacle to peace with 
SjKiin. In 17-0 a projected attack, under 
tlic Mnnph.s of Leda, came to nothing, and 
in 1727 the Count ilc la Torres and 20.000 
men also failed to tak(? the rock. In 17')7 
ritt was wiliina- to surrender the rock if the 
Spaniards woul<l help in the recapture of 
.Minorca from the French ; but they j>er- 
severed in neutnility, and in 17GI joined the 
Family Compact largely in conse<iuenee of 
the desire to win it b.ack. The most famous 
siege of Gibraltar was one lasting from 1779 
to 17 h; 1, by a combined force of Spaniards 
and French, which was successfully with- 
stood by the English under Gcmeral Elliot, 
afterwards Eor*l Ueathfield; a siegealmost un- 
paralleled in the annals of ancient or modem 
warfare. The possession of Gibraltar gives 
England a coinmamling attitude at the 
Atlantic entrance of tbe Mediterranean. The 
administration is in the hands of a militar}' 
governor. As a “free port” Gibraltar is 
the seat of extensive smuggling. 

Martin, liritixh Cohnif^; Diitikwater, Siege of 
(lilmilltir ; I’reHCi)lt, Fm/infiiul ami Isabella ; 
Stanhope, Jleign o/ (jueeti Anue. 

Giffard, (d. 1I29). was Chan- 

cellor under William I., William II., and 
Henry I., and held the oflice no less than 
five times. Giffard was eonscemted Bishop 
of Winche.sler in 1107. He introduced the 
Cistercians into England, and was in many 
wjtys a great benefactor to the Church. 

Gifford, Gilufkt ( d . 1.590), a Jesuit, 
during the reign of Elizabeth, was induced 
to turn traitor to his friends by Walsingham’s 
bribes The treasonable correspondence of 
the (Ineon of Scots pas.sed through his hands 
for delivery, nn<l copies were taken by him, 
anti sent at on-'e to Walsingham. By this 
means the det.'iils of every Catholic plot was 
made known to tho ministers almost as soon 
as conceived. 

Gilbert, Sir Hcmphuey (A. 1539, d. 1583), 

a half-brother of Sir Walter Raleigh and 
nephew of Catherine Ashley, by whom he 
was introduced to tho notice of Queen Eliza- 
beth, first distinguished himself as a soldier 
in the expedition to Havre, 1563, and, sub- 
sequently, was made Governor of Munster. 
In 1578, having obtained from Elizabeth a 
patent empowering him to take pos-session of 
any unappropriated lands he might discover, 
he sailed to North America, but returned 
without accomplishing anything. In 1583 
he again set out on a voyage of discovery, 
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and took possession of Newfoundland, but 
whilst in his return was lost with all his 
crew. 

ll.nkluyt ; Lii'ts of Raleigh; Wood, Athena 
Oz^'iiienses, od. Olis.s. 

Gildas (5. -516? d. .5(0 f) is said to have 
been born in the year of tho battle of Mount 
Badon, and to have become an ecclesiastic. 
In .550 he retired to Armorica, but is said to 
have returned to Britain, .and to have spent 
the latter years of his life at Glastonbury. 
He wrote a work entitled He I''xcidio livitan^ 
nia, which i.s our sole contemporary authority 
for the Saxon conquest of Britain. Gildas 
has been published by the English Historical 
Society, and in the Monumrnta Uistorica 
lirUannien. A translation of his work will 
be found in Bohn's Antiquarian Library. 

Gilds (prol)ably from Anglo-Saxon gildan, 
to pay). Associations of various kinds, for 
m»>tunl assistance, were of considerable anti- 
quity in England. Among tho Anglo-Saxons 
three kinds of gilds may be distinguished — 
religious and social gilds, “ frithgilds,” and 
merchant gilds. Of tho first of these, two 
well-known examples are the gilds of Abbots- 
bury and of Exeter, of w-lricli tho statutes, 
dating from the earlier part of tho eleventh 
century, prescribe contributions towards feasts 
and for religious purposes, and direct pro- 
vision to be made for the burial of membei.s. 
The thegns’ gild at Cambridge, of the same 
period, did more than ])rovido for mutual 
help of this sort ; it exacted recompense from 
thieves who robbed its members, and paid 
wergild for a brother who slew a man 
righteously. Such regulations imply that a 
certain authority was recognised in tho gild 
officers, and the gild itself may therefore be 
looked »ipon as a rudimentary town corpora- 
tion. In the laws of Ini mention is made of tho 
gegildan, to whom the wergild of a stranger 
was to be paid; and those of Alfred fix tho 
share to be paid or received by tho gegildan 
of a man who is without relatives. Tho 
Judida Ciritatis Londoniee of tho time of 
Athelstan, describes itself as “ ordained and 
confirmed by the bishops and reeves of 
London among our frithgegildas (brethren of 
a peace gild), as well corlish as ccorlish,” to 
supplement tho decrees of recent Witenago- 
mot«. It provides for common banquets, and 
tho singing of funeral psalms. But its chief 
object is the enfoicement of mutual defence ; 
payment is made towards a common insurance 
and police fund ; directions are given for tho 
pursuit of thieves and tho exaction of com- 
pensation ; and the members are arranged in 
bodies of tens and hundreds under headmen. 
While social and religious gilds existed to 
the close of the Middle Ages, there is no 
mention of frithgilds after the Conquest. 

The merchant gild {gilda tnercatoria, ceap~ 
manue gilde), or Hansa, probably arose in 
several towns in the earl}’ part of the eleventh 
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century. As seen soon after the Conquest, it 
owns property, contains all the traders of the 
town, and regulates its trade. [Towns. 1 
It is difficult to determine the relation 
between the merchant gild and the trade or 
craft gilds which first became prominent in 
the reign of Henry II. These gradually 
obtained royal sanction, and during the four- 
teenth century gained complete control of 
industry. In most cases the merchant gild 
was entirely merged in the corporation ; while 
the trade gilds became completely eelf-gove) n- 
ing, and imposed on their members minute 
regulations as to trade processes and personal 
morality. It was an industry of small shops 
and of general equality ; for each master 
employed only two or three workmen (who 
earned at least half as much as ho did, and 
might fairly hope to become masters in their 
turn), together with an apprentice or so. 
But with the beginning of the fifteenth 
century it became in some crafts very dif- 
ficult to rise to the position of master, and 
there are traces of the formation of separate 
yeomen’s — i.e. journeymen’s — gilds. During 
the seventeenth century the smuU-shop sys- 
tem gave way to the domestic system, and 
that in the eighteenth to the factory system ; 
and early in the nineteenth century the last 
remnants of the gild restrictions were 
abolished by statute. [Tji.\des’ Uxions.] 

It is to be added that the Act of Edward 
VI. confiscating all the gild endowments 
(exwpt those of tho London gilds or Com- 
paniw), on the pretence that they were 
applied to superstitious uses, was one of the 
^lef causes of the pauperism which made tho 
Poor Law of Elizabeth necessary. 


Tonlniln Smitli's En^JIsh Gui'ds (E^rly Enjr. 
Text Soc., 1870), Brentano'e Introduction to wliich 
on The //ij;ory and Develoiment of Gild$, is the 
fouiaiatinn of alnioet all tliat has be<'n written on 
the iubject in Enuland subsequently. Many of 
his conclusions have hi'cn disputed by Ochen- 
kowski, Rngland'e WirthachaflsUcke Enticiekrlung 
im Ausgange des MUUhiJUrs, 1879. and Gross, 
Gilda ifercatoria (Gdttingeu, It^). For tlie 
Mrlicst Englisli gilds, see Stubbs, Const. Hist., 
t *1. ; Waltz, Itevtsche-Verfassungs Geschichte, I. 
Ml seq. ; Kemble, Saxons, bk. i., eh. ix. ; Schmid, 
Gaeise der AngeUaehsen, Glossar, s.v. Gegilda. 
For the craft gilds, Stubbs, Const. Hist, iii., xxL ; 
Cuniiingham, GrourfA of Eng. Industry, bit, ill., 
ii. ; and for tlieir final disappearance, Held. 

Biieher ntr Soe. Gesch. BngUtuds. (Sm alsa 
Grnas, Gild Merchant.] J A 3 


Gia Act, The (1736), was proposed by 
Sir Joseph Jekyll, in order to check drunken- 
ness. He advocated a prohibitive duty of 
208. on every gallon sold by retail, and £60 
yearly for a licence to ererj’ retailer. Tho 
measure was disliked by Walpole, who in- 
serted a clause that £70,000 should be granted 
to tho king to compensate him for the con- 
sequent diminution of the Civil List. The 
Act was repealed in 1743; and a new Bill 
was passed, by which ** a small duty per gallon 
WM laid on spirits at the still head, and the 
price of liconcos reduced to 20s.'* 


Ginkell. [Athlon-k.] 

Gipsies in England. The gipsies 
first appeared in England in 1514, and in 
Scotland rather earlier. In 1531 an Act 
banished them from England, and in 1511 
from Scotland, under pain of dedh. liciiry 
VIII,, as a milder measure, shipped some 
gipsies to Norway. A statute of 1562 made 
even intercourse with gipsies felony; and, in 
1592, five men were hung at Durham “for 
being Egyptians.” Not till 1783 was the 
A( t of 1592 repealed. In Scotland, there are 
cases of executions of gipsies, for no other 
crime than their origin, in 1611 and 1636. 

EncydoiKcdia Dritaiinica, art. “ Gipsies." 


Giraldns Cambrensis (^.1147, d.\29.(\) 

was the literary name of Gerald de Barry, 
the most famous writer and literary adven- 
turer of his age. Closely connected with tho 
Norman families who had conquered South 
Wales, the nephew of the conquerors of Ire- 
land, and the granddaughter of Nesta, the 
“Helen of ^Vales,” Giraldus was bom at his 
father’s castle of Manorbier, near Tenby. 
He was destined for tho Church, and was 
educated at St. David’s under the eye of his 
tincle the bishop. In 1172 Giraldus became 
Archdeacon of Brecon. Ho plunged with 
ardour into a long series of quarrels with his 
flock ; he reforme<^ the irregular payment of 
tithes ; informed against the married clergy, 
and in 1176 persuaded the chapter of St. 
David’s to make him bis uncle’s successor to 
that see. Tho disfavour of Henry II. an- 
nulled the election, and Gerald in disgust 
went back to hi.s studies at Paris ; but for 
the rest of his life to become Bishop of St. 
David’s wa.s the steady object of his ainbition, 
though his efforts to obtain that end ^vere 
uniformly fruitless. Appointed administrator 
of the see by the archbishop in 1184, he 
was sent to Ireland ns chaplain to John, 
son of Henry II., and, after rejecting Irish 
bishoprics, and writing his Topography of 
returned in 1188 to accotr.pany and 
chronicle Archbishop Baldwin’s crusading 
itinerary of Wales. He kept about the court 
till 1192, was again elected to St. David’s, 
and defeated after five years of litigation in 
1203, and spent the remainder of his life in 
the retirement of mortified ambition. As 
the historian of the Conquest of Ireland, and 
the compiler of the Itinerary of Wales, he 
has given us a more vivid idea of these 
countries than any other mediaeval writer. 

The works of Giraldus CaiiibroiiRis are printed 
in the Rolls Series (7 voU.), with Introductions 
by J. 8. Brewer. There are lives of Gerald in 
Jones and Freeman’s History of St. /Mind's; In 
vol. i. of Brewer's edition ot his works ; and by 
Sir R. C. Hoarc, who has translated the lline- 
rarlum Cambrue, ^ [TFT] 

" Qmg (d. 896), the bon of Dungal, was 
associated with Eocha, son of Run, in the 
government of the Pictish kingdom (878- 
889), and afterward with Donald, till 896. 
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H«* is the hero of many stories, mostly 
<liibious. II. > is s;ii(l to have freed his country 
from the iJiiues, to have over-run Lothian, and 
to have sul)j u^-utetl Irelarul; while, in con- 
sitleration of certain privileges conferred on 
the monks of St. Andrews. In; has been called 
“the Liberator of the Scottish Church.” 

Skeue, Celtic Scefland. 

Gisors, The Tkfaty ok (1 1 13), between 
ll. iiry I. and Louis VI. of France, by which 
I..ouis resigned his claims of overiordshij) 
over Britanny, Belesme. and Maine, and 
I»ractically gave up William C'lito. 

Gladstone, William Ewaut (A. 1809, rf. 
1898), son of Sir J. Gladstone, a Liverpool 
merchant, was horn in tliat city, and edu- 
cated at Eton, and Christ Church. Oxford, 
wh(*re he took a double first and a senior 
studoiit.ship. lie entered rarliament in 1832 
as member for Newark, in the Tory and 
High Chnrch intere.'^t. lie soon distin- 
gui-^hed himself as an orator. In 183.o 
IVel madv' liim a dimior I./>rd of the 
'Ircasury. In 1841 he htcunie Vice-Presid- 
<-nt of the Boaril of Tiade and Ma.<«ter of 
the Mint. ;ni otHte which he afterwanls 
exchanged for th<* Colonial Secretarysbiii. 
1*. el's revi.'iod tariff of 1842 was mainly his 
work. Rejected by Newark for his adhesion 
to Fri'c Tnide. he Wiis returned for Uxfortl 
Fnivci-sity in 1847. Peel's ministry soon 
fell, ami Mr. Gladstone, like all the other 
i’tadites, atoned for his fidelity to his leader 
bv exclusion from oftice for several years. 
Th<‘y ((he Peoliles) could hold oHicTo neither 
iind.T Whigs nor Tories. He utilised his 
leisure ii\ liteniry .activity and in the study 
of Italian question, writing, in 18.51, 
his famous letter to Lord Aberdeen on the * 
Naples prisons. In 18.52 the hybrid ministry 
of Lord Aberdeen came into jiower, and 
Mr. Gladstone was made Cbanccllor of the 
Exchequer. Driven into resignation by Sir. 
Roebuck’s inotion, and the disasters of the 
Crimean W.ar, ho strongly opposed tlio 
Divorce Bill of 18.57, accepted from Ixjrd 
Derby, in 18-58, the post of Lord High Com- 
iiiissioner to the Ionian Islands, and favoured 
their eventual union with Greece, which was 
effected in 18G4. Jn 1859 he was again Chan- 
i'cllor of the Exchequer under Lord Palmers- 
ton. A series of famous budgets established 
his rej)ut;ition as a financier. His now avowed 
Liberalism led to his rejection at Oxford in 
18G5, and ho was returned for South-west 
Lancashire. Uho death of Lord Palmerston 
was the beginning of more stirring times. 
Mr. Gladstone now bec;imo leader of the 
House of Commons, and introduced the 
Reform Bill of 1866, which led to defwit 
of the govuinmont; hut the Irish 'Churl?h 
agitafjon soon brought them b.ack into office. 
In December, 1868, lie becjime Premier of 
the ministry which disestablished the Irish 


Church, passed the first Land Act, refonned 
the army, ami abolished religious tests in 
the Universities. Resigning in 1874, he 
W’as returned for Leeds, and was out of office 
until 1880. Withdinwing for a time from 
the leadership of hi3j>arty,hc displayed great 
liteniry activity in many directions. He wais 
brought back to politics by the Bulgarian • 
atrocity agitation of 1876, and carried Midlo- 
thian in 1879-80. Uis second administration 
was largely occupied with Irish affairs. But 
in 1884 ho passed his Franchise Bill, in the 
next year the Redistribution Bill. In 1885 
the (foveininent were defeated upon their 
Inland Revenue Bill, and I'csigned. In 1886 
Mr. Gladstone ndumed to power and brought, 
in a Bill for creating a scqiarate Irish Pariia- 
ment and Executive. The result of this 
was the fall of the Government, and a large 
secession from the Liberal party. His 
fourth administration, formed in 1892, 
passed a Home Rule Bill through the 
Commons. Jn 1895 he withdrew from 
public life, and was succeeded as Premier 
by Lord Rosebery. Ho was buried in West- 
minster Abbey ; and his Life has been written 
by Mr. John iMorley, 

Glamorgan Treaty, The. Charles I., 
in 1644, unable to turn the Cessation to tho 
advantage lie had expected, and Onnonde 
being unwilling to grant inoro to the 
Catholics, sent Lord Herbert, son of the 
Marquis of Worcester, to IrelHiid. creating 
him at the same time Earl of Glamorgan. 
Ho was entrusted with a commission sealed 
with tlie king's private signet, dated Maixdi 
12th, 1644, at Oxford, authorising him to 
grant all tho Catholics might demand, if they 
would send over 10,000 men to his aid. 
Glamorgan arrived at Kilkenny in 1645, and 
concluded a public and A secret treaty with 
the Catholics. By the first the demands that 
a Catholic deputation liad made at Oxford in 
1644 were giuntcd. These were: the aboli- 
tion of the Catholic disabilities of PojTiings’ 
Law, a general amnesty, and a period of 
limitation for all inquiries into tho titles of 
land. The secret treaty gnmted to tho 
Catholics the public exorcise of their religion 
in all churches not actually in possession of 
“iho State Church; in return, 10,000 men 
under Glamorgan wore to join the king in 
England, and two -thirds of tho church 
revenues were to be set aside to provide for 
their l>ay. This secret treaty was discovered 
among the papei-s of the Catholic Archbishop 
of Tuam, on his repulse from before Sligo. 
After this discovery, January 29, 1646, tho 
king^ sent a message to the two Houses, 
denying that Glamorgan had any such 
powers ; he w’roto to Ormonde in tho same 
strain. There am be no doubt, how’ovor, 
that Glamorgan only fulfilled tho king’s 
instructions. 

Glanvill, Rasulf de, a famous judge, 
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statesman, and qdministi*ator of Homy II.'s 
reign. In 1174 he did more than anyone 
else to save the north from the revolt of 
feudal barons and the Scottish invasion. He 
succeeded Itichai-d do Lucv as Justicii./ in 
1180, and continued in office till Henry’s 
death. 'Itichard I. displaced him from office 
and kept him in prison until he had paid the 
enormous fine of £15,000. This was tlie end 
of his career. As an jiuthor, Glanvill’s 
treatise De Legibu$ ct Conauctudiuibua Angluf 
seems to have been composed about 1 181. It 
is of great importance as the earliest treatise 
on English law, and tlxrows much light on 
many reforms of Henry II., of which other- 
wise we should know very little. It lias 
lieen printed more than once, and critical 
extracts ai-<^ to be found in Stubbs's Hdtct 
Cbartn-g. 

Glasgow owes its origin to the establish- 
ment of a church by Kentigeni, the apostle 
of Strathclyde in the sixth century, which 
Ixjcame the seat of a bishopric. The town 
which grew up round the see was in the 
domain of the bishoj). In 1450 Bishop 
Turnbull founded the univei-sity. In 1491 
the sec was made an arclibi.shoiiric. Alone 
of the Scotch cathedrals the church survived 
the Keformation. In 1G38 a famous Gencntl 
Assembly at Glasgow accepted the Covenant. 
The Treaty of Union first gave Glasgow im- 
IHJrtance as a port, by opening to Scotland 
the colonial trade. Since then the city has 
rapidly increased. It rivalled Bristol in the 
tobifcco tmde, and, when that was diverted by 
the American ^Va^ of Independence, Glasgow 
industry took new channels. At last Glas- 
gow became the great manufacturing centre 
of Scotland, while the improvement of the Clyde 
(chiefly since 1844) made it the first port. 

^ Glassites, Tifs, were znembers of a 
Scotch sectarian body, that originated 
about 1730, when its leader, Jolm Glass, was 
driven from his parish by the General As- 
sembly for a heresy on the kingdom of Christ. 
Glass taught tho “ voluntary principle ” for 
the first time in Scotland, and his system of 
church government was practically congre- 
gational. Robert Sandeman, one of Glass’s 
followers, gave another name to the sect an<^ 
distinguished it by his doctrine of faith as 
“ bare belief of the bare truth.” The public 
worship of this small sect is of a peculiar 
character. 

Glastonbury Abbey is perhaps tho 
only religious foundation in England which 
luu kept up its existence from Roman times. 
Dismissing the fable of its foundation by 
Joseph of Arimathma, we have sufficient 
eridenco that it existed long before Ina’s 
conquest of that region brought it under 
English sway ; it was famed os the burjdng- 
lacc of Arthur, and was much frequented 
y Irish pilgrims os the tomb of St. l\trick. 


After Ina’s second foundation, Diiiivtaii's 
famous reformation and introiluctiiui .-1 ilic 
Benedictine rule is the next great ev.-nt iu 
the historv of tho abbev. The church wa.s 
''•'built by Dunstan, llorlewin, and Henry 11. 
At the end of the twelfth eenturv thei^ was 
a lung struggle between the Bi.'hop uf Haili 
and the monk.'!, wlio i*VentuaHy sueeeedid iu 
securing the indepejuleuce of their abbey. It 
becsuiie very rieh. Its List abbot. "NVliiting. 
was hung by Henry VJII. on the top --f 
Glastonbury Tor. 

William of Mulme->bury. 

foiifHsiit .EotfAiif, (^ives the le>;fu<l of it.s orL'.u. 

«/ Somerset ytrcfco-i Joj/icul iuculi) : 

Wuruer, Hiatonj cf (jtutitoiituri/. 

Gleucairn, Ai.kxani)Lk .Ci nninoham, 
Eaul of, taken prisoner at Solwav ^luss, 
was one of tlio “ Assured Lords,” but, 
with the othoi-s, he threw over Il-nry 
VIII. in 1544. He ji^incd the I'rotestant 
alliance against Queen Mary for a time, but 
was shortlv nfterwaids reeciveJ baek into 
the ixival favour. Jn 1507 ho was named 
one of the Council of Regency. 

Glencaini) "William Ci'nn!xoham, Eaul 
OF, received, in 1653, a commission from 
Charles II. to raise troops in liis cause iu 
Scotland. After having collectccl a force of 
Highlanders, Glenc-iini was replaced by 
General Jliddleton, wlio, however, shortly 
afterwards quitted Scotland, giving place to 
the original leader. 

Glencoe, The Massacre of (Feb. 13, 
1692), has loft a dark sttiiu on the reign of 
William III. The civil war eontinued to 
smoulder in the Highlands for sevcr.il years 
after the death of Dundee. The nianiigiuiient 
of affairs in Scotland was at this time in the 
hands of the Dalr)*mples, and "N^iscount Stair, 
their head, was President of the Court of Ses- 
sion, while the younger, the Master of Stair, 
was Secretary for Scotland. A proclamation 
was issued promising pardon to all who 
before Dec. 31, 1691, should swear to live 
peaceably under tho existing govciTiment. 
Maclan of Glencoe, who dwelt at the month 
of a ravine near the south shore of Loch- 
leven, deemed it a point of honour to take- 
the oath as late as possible. Ontheupiioiiitecl 
day he went to Fort William, but, finding no 
magistrate there, he had to go to Invorary. 
wliich he did not reach until Jan. Cth. This 
delay gave his enemies, the Campbells, a 
pretext for destroying liini. Argyle and 
Brcadalbanc plotted with the Muster of Stair. 
WiUiam was not informed that Maclan had 
taken tho oath at all. An order was laid 
before him for the commander-in-chief, in. 
which were the words, “ It will be proper for 
the ^'indication of public justice to extirpate 
that set of thieves.” The excuse usually ad- 
vanced for William, that he signed the order 
without reading it, is probably trug, but it is 
at beat a lame one. The order was remorse- 
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-us^lv rxocut»'<l. A of sohlioi'S was 

."vtiil to tlu* gli ii. whric thry were lu»>pitably 
I'. roivcd by iho ^Iai-flr»nalds. At last, od a 
gi\ ( n day, the l>asses having ht-en stopped hy 
j.i. vious arian^enimt, the soMiyrs fell upon 
tie ir fiitcitaiiu rs. A failure in the i»lan led 
to tlie <'seaiie of many. Hut the houses w. ic 
(Irstioyrd, th" eattlo stolen, thirty-eight men 
killed on the .'ijiot, and othei’s perished of want 
:.u eold on the mountains. 

Muaiulay, Hint, of 

Crlendower, Owfn, or (1i.ym>wu; more 
areurati ly, (m.vn i)Vi ui»vy ; called in his own 
time OwAiN Av (Jnii rvDi) {b. 13.)9r,t/. 14161';, 
was reputed a de.scendant of Iih;welyn. the 
last nativi* juinee of Wales. Ho inherited 
« onsidei-:il>le 4‘stati-.s in ^lerioticth, and. coining 
to London, entered one of the Inns of Court, 
and suhsiajuently hecame stpiire to Hichard II., 
i-y wliom hi? was knighted in 1387. In 139U 
he was captureil with the king at Flint 
<’astle, but permitted to retire to his own 
estates. Lord tJrey of Iluthin, one of the 
loi'ls marehei's, secured some of his lands, 
and Owen's appeal to the rarlianient was 
di-regarde'l, and Lord Grey received grants 
of oilier posse.ssions belonging to him. In 
llOtj Owen took up arms, and, a.s.suming the 
title of rriiux* of Wales, burnt the town of 
Iviitliin, and. bui-sting into the nuuxdie.s, 
ile'troytd Oswestry and captured sevenil 
forts. The Welsh, whose agi-ariim grievances 
were seriou.s, repaired to him in thousands, 
ami thi' strong Kdwardiaii ca.stles of Conway, 
Uuthin, and llawardeii .soon fell into his 
hands. He repuLed thr <‘0 formidable armies 
led against him by Henry I\'. in poi-son, and 
ill 1402 was crowned at Machynlleth. Among 
the pri.sonei-s taken by him was Sir Edmund 
i^lortiiner, unele of the young Earl of March, 
whii'li led him to enter into a treaty with the 
^lortiinei's and I’ereies having for its objeet 
the overthrow of Henry. This alliance was 
dis>olvcd by the battle of Shrewsbury, but 
(ilendower continueil tlio contest ; and official 
record remains of many acts that jirovo the 
reality of his jiower in Wales. Ho displaced 
the Hishop of Bangor, and apjKjintcd a 
jiartisan of his own ; and the Bishop of St. 
Asiph was his ambassador to the Fromh 
king, with whom he made a treaty in 1404. 
deceiving aid from Franco and Scotland, he 
captured many English towns and castles, and 
at one time iienetnited with his forces as far as 
Worcester. In perpetual inroads ho harried 
all the marches in a most merciless w’ay. 
Twice Henry had some success against him, 
Imt was unable to effect his subjugation; and 
iiisvcral years after, wlu n about to embark on 
Jiis c.xpedilion against Franco, he endeavom-od 
lo enter into an anungement with him, 
offering him free pardon twice. But Owen 
never submitted, and died in 1415, still main- 
taining his independence. His objects were 
the political and ecclesiastical independence 
of Wales, and the revival of learning by the 


creation of two national universities. In per- 
.sonal character ami disinterestedness of airil 
he contrasts .sharply with his contemporaries. 

Ilroiu'liam. Jfoiac of Lancaster; Williams, 
Ui$t^ of H alt's. 

Glecel^t Chaui-es Gr.vnt, Lord^5. 1778, 
d. 1866), was the eldest son of Mr. Charles 
Grant, for many years M.P. for Inverness- 
shire. He was educated at Magdalen College, 
Cambridge, and entered Parliament as mem- 
ber for Montrose, 1807. He represented 
Jlontrose from 1807 to 1818, and Inverness- 
shire from that date till 1835. From 
1819 to 1822 he was Chief Secretary for 
Ireland; from 1823 to 1827 Vice-President, 
and from 1827 to 1828 President, of the 
Board of Trade. From 1830 to 1834 ho was 
1 President of the Board ofControl,aiTdfrom 1834 
I to 1839 .Secretary to the Colonies. But the 
Canadian Itebellion of 1838 was fatal to his 
reputation. He ajiproved of Lord Hurham’.s 
famous ordinance, the gist of which was that 
those of the rebels who had acknowledged 
their guilt and submitted to the Queen’s 
pleasure were to be sent off to Bermuda, but 
under constraint, and punished with death 
if tliey returned. The ordinance was dis- 
allowed ; Lord Durham was recalled, and 
Lord Glenelg retired from jiublic life. He 
was the last of the Canningites. 

Glenfruiiit The B.^ttle of {1G04), w’as 
fought in Dumbartonshire, and resulted in a 
defeat of the Earl of Argylo and the king’s 
forces by the ilacgregors and other clans. 

Glenlivet, Tjie B.vttle of (October 4, 
1594), was fought near Alicrdeen, between 
the forces of James VI., commanded by the 
Earl of Argylc, and the rebellious Earls of 
Huntly and Errol. The rebels were inferior 
in numbei's, but were well armed and well 
led. and completely defeated Argyle’s troops, 
losing only one man of note, Gordon of 
Auchendoun, one of tho subscribers of the 
Sjianish Blanks, (li.v.). 

Glen Malure, The BArn-E op (1680), 
was fought in the Wicklow Mountains. Lord 
Grey do Wilton boro suffered a severe re- 
pulse from the Irish septs. Sir Peter Carow, 
u distinguished officer, was among the slain. 

Glenmarreston, The Battle of (Mu- 
roston Water, lluwing from tho Pcntland 
Hills), was fought in 638. Donald Brec,King 
of Dalriada, was defeated by the Angles. 

Gloucester was an old Roman station, 
deriving its name from tho British camp, 
Caer Gloui.^ It quickly became a town 
of the English, for Bede speaks of it as a 
noble city. In 679 a monastery’ was founded 
heix?, reduced in 1022 by Bishop Wulfstan to 
the Benedictine rule. It was a frequent seat 
of Courts and Gemots. In 1541 it wr.s 
erected into a bishopric by Henry VIII. ; and 
as such was united in 1836 with the see of 
1 Bristol, but disunited again in 1897. 
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Gloucester* Peeuage of. Robert, a 
natunil son of Henry I., was creiited E;irl of 
Gloucester, 1109, on liis marriage with ilitbel, 
daughter and heiress of Robert Fitz-Hamon, 
loixl of Gloucester. His son William, who 
died 1183, tmnsmitted the title to his three 
(Liughters : tii*st, through the youngest. Ha- 
wise (or Isabel;, to her successive husbands, 
John, afterwai-ds King of England, and 
Geoffrey Mande\*ille. Earl of Essex : then to 
the issue of her eldest sister, Mabel, who 
marritxl the Count of Evrcux ; and finally to 
the second sister, Amicia, who married Gil- 
bert de Clare, Earl of Hereford. Three gene- 
lutions of the De Clares were Earls of Glou- 
cester, until the widow of the lust, Johumui, 
daughter of Edward I., communicated the 
honour, during her lifetime, to her second 
hu-sband, Ralph de Jlonthermcr, On his 
death, in 1307, the earldom descended to her 
son, Gilbert de Chtre, killed at Rannockburn, 
whose second sister, Marg:ii*et, manied Hugh 
of Audley, created Earl of Gloucester in 1337. 
At the bitter’s death, ten year's biter, the title 
wa.s presumed to be extinct : it was, however, 
revived in 1397, in favour of Thomas, Lord 
Despcncer, son of the eldest sister of the 
beforc-named iLargaret. Thomas was, how- 
ever degi-aded in 1399, when his honours 
became forfeit. In the nteanwhile, 1385, u 
(lukedorrr of Gloucester had been created for 
Thonrus of Woodstock, sixth son of Edward 
in., who was succeeded by Iris son Hum- 
phrey. The latter died childless in 1399. 
Aftei'wards threo sovenrl princes of the blood 
were crefited dukes by tliis title, none of whom 
left issue; nanrely (1) Humpliroy, son of 
Henry IV., nurrdered in U40; (2) Richard, 
brothel of Edward IV., and afterwards 
king , and (3) Henrj’, j’oungest soir of 
Charlttl. Thero^-jisa plan in 1717 — 18 of 
reviving tho dukedom in favour of George I.’s 
gr.indson, Frederick, afterwards Pi-ince of 
^\ ales ; but this never took effect. Frederick’s 
younger son, Willianr Henry, how’ever, was 
created Duke of Gloucester and Edinburgh, 
in 1 761, and tho poemge lasted until the death, 
without issue, of this prince’s son, William 
Frederick, in 1834. 

Nicolas, Jfiafonc Puyage; Clark, The Land 
of ilonjan iu Archaolo^cal Journal. 

Gloucester Rouekt, Earl of (</. 1147), 
natural son of Henry I., b'jis tho gi'cat sup- 
porter of the claims of hi.s half-sister JIatilda 
against Stephen. He maiTied tl^fs heiress of 
Fitz-Hamon, and so added the loi-dship of 
Gbnnorgjin to tho earldom of Gloucester. 

Gloucester^ Gilheut de Clare, Earl 
OP (A. 1243), son of Earl Richard, threw 
himself into tho pjirty of Leicester, after 
his father’s death in 1262, but soon held 
aloof ; and though fighting with Montfort at 
Lowes, quarrelled with the king inthecoui'souf 
1265, joined Prince B*lward, and won the 
battle of Evesham. He kept on good teima 


with Edward, whose Tiugliter Johanna ho 
married in 1290. Ilis ordinary cap;icity, 
however, rendered him unbt for the great 
position he aspired to occupy. 

Gloucester, Richard de Clare, Earl 
OF {(i. 1262), the leader of tli© baronial part\’ 
under Henry 111., acted at first in conjum-lioii 
with, but afterward-s in op])ositiou to, Simon 
de Montfort. Like the more ai'istocnilic 
party of the baronage, he neither und(?rstood 
nor symiKithised with Montfort’s far-reai hing 
aims, and never quite forgave his foreign 
origin. 

Gloucester, Gii.reut dk Clark, Earl 
oF(rf. 1314), son of Earl tiilbert and Johanna, 
the daughter of Edward I . lie took the ride 
of Gaveston. his brother-in-law, wa,s one of 
tho Lords Ordainei-s, Ix'ing elected bv co- 
optation from the royalist side, and endea- 
voiued more than once to prevent civil war 
He was slain at Bannockburn. He was ths 
last of hLs line, and his c.state.s fell to liis 
tlireo sistei-s, whoso husbands’ rivalries take 
up a great place in the history of Edward 
11. ’s reign. 

Gloucester, Thomas of Woodstock. 
Dcke of (A. 1355. d. 1397), was the younge.st 
son of Edward HI. He served in tho Frencli 
wars, and on his return to England in 1381 
took a leading part in the affairs of shite. 
The unpopularity of John of Gaunt, caused 
by his abandoning the traditional policy of 
the house of I..aiicaster in favour of a court 
policy, and hi.s subsequent absence from 
England dui-ing his fruitless expeditions tc 
SjKiin, made Gloueester the natunil leader of 
the constitutional opposition. His chief aim 
seems to have been his own aggrandisement, 
though the misgovernment and extmvagance 
of the king gave liim sulHeient excuse for in- 
terfering. The heavy taxation ileinanded for 
the expenses of the French war gave Glouces- 
ter tho opportunity he desired, and in 1386 he 
threatened the king with deposition unle.ss ho 
con^nted to the impeaehmeiit of his cliief 
minister, Do la Pole, and the appointment 
of a commission of regency. Richard con- 
sented for the time, but attempted, directly 
Parliament was dissolved, to niise a force anil 
assert his indei>endence. But Gloucester was 
superior in stiX'Ugth, and the king’s fi-iends 
were either executed or obliged to seek safety 
in flight. Gloucest«*r was Ihc leading spirit 
in tho Merciless Parliament, and jiructi- 
cally ruled the kingdom till 1389, when 
Ricliard decLired himstdf uf ago to manage 
his own affairs, and assumed the government 
himself. By John of Gaunt’s inlluence a re- 
conciliation was efieelcd between Gloucester 
and the king, and matters went on smoothly 
enough — though Gloucester held somewhat 
alocf from the wurt— till 1397, when Richard 
susjHJCted, it is impossible to say whether 
justly or not, that Gloucester wuS plotthig 
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ag^iinst liirn. 'Fhe duke was arrested and iin- 
inisoiicd at Calais, where lie died, being pro- 
bably munli-red by the kintj's orders. it is 
said that before his death he confessed that 
he li;ul been coiiS|-iriiig against the king. 

Stubbs, Cou.t. ; tValloD, Biclirtrd Jh ; 

Pauli, b’li'jliici.i. tScsc/iicAlc. 

Gloucester, Himihuey, Dike op (i. 

HIT), the fouilh son of Henry 
IV. He was cr'.ated Duke of (iloucester in 
141-1. .and took j/ait in the French wars of 
Henry V.’s n'ign, being wouinied in the 
battle of .\‘rincourt. Dn his deatli-bed Henry 
appointed him regent of England dining his 
son's minority, but Paiiiament refused to 
allow this, ainl n council of regency was ap- 
pointed with liedford as Protector, and in his 
absence from England, tiloucestcr. Byhisivck- 
less ft)lly in maiTving .Tacqucline of Hainault, 
an<l prosecuting her claims in Hainault and 
/laland. (tloucester did much to alieuato the 
Duke of Burgundy from the Engli.sh, while 
his attempts to g.iiu a foreign juineipality for 
himself Were fruitless. In 142-), Gloucester’s 
quarrel with Ileaufort commenced, which con- 
tinued witli temporary reconciliation during 
the whole of liis lifetime. The bright spot in 
(iloueester’s chanicter was his att'ection for 
his brother Bedford, who was frequently able 
to re>ti'ain his folly and reckles.snoss. After 
Bedford's death, his ojiposition to Beaufort 
became more and more violent, Gloucester 
representing the war party, pojmlur in Par- 
liament and the nation, while Beaufort was 
the leader of the peace party, which was 
strongly represented in the Council. It was 
the old struggle ol the court and constitutional 
parties in another form. The trial and 
conviction of Eleanor Cobhatii, his second 
wife, was a great blow to Gloucester’s in- 
fluence, and this was still further injuifd 
wlien.in 1442, Henry VI. came of ago, and 
the protectorate was at an end. t^uffolk sup- 
planted Gloucester as the chief adviser of the 
crown, and in 1447 Gloucester was accused of 
trea.son. The meiits of the case it is impos- 
sible to decide u]>on . it is' not improbable that 
Gloucester may have entertained the idea of 
inaking himself king, but on this iwint there 
is no eWdence. At all events. Gloucester was 
^ . arrest r d on Feb. 18, 1447, at Bury 

St. Edmund’s, and placed under arrest, and 
five days after was found dead in his bed. It 
is impossible to decide on the cause of his 
death ; it may have arisen from chagrin, or 
have been the work of some pei'son w’ho hoped 
thereby to ingratiate himself with the court 
jKirty, or it may (as popular legend asserted), 
have been caused by the orders of the Duke 
of Suffolk. It is certain that there is nothing 
ttf connect it with Cardinal Bcaxrfort, and 
there is a strong reason for believing that it 
arose from natural causes. As a patron of 
learning, and a benefactor to the University 
of Oxford,' Gloucester deserves high praise, 


but his public and private career alike are 
stained with grievous errors, and his in- 
fluence on English jiolitics was only mischie- 
vous. Still, he was popular with the litei-aiy 
men for his patronage of lc;imiiig, and with tho 
people for his advocacy of a spiritcil foreign 
policy. From these causes he was known as 
the “good Duke Humphrey.” 

Stubbs, CoKif. Htsfori/; Brougham, House of 
Lanc4iBUr^ 

Gloucester, Henry. Di ke of (i. 1639, 
(f. 1660), was the youngest son of Cliarle'sl. and 
Queen Henrietta .Maria. From the place of his 
birth he is often known as Henry of Oatlands. 
Charles, just befoi’e his execution, had an 
interview with his young son, in which ho 
made liim pixunise not to accept the crown 
from Parliament to the detriment of his older 
brothers. After his father’s death ho re- 
mained in the charge of Parliament till 1652, 
when he was permitted to join his mother in 
France, Cromwell being anxious to get rid of 
one whom many were anxious to procbiiin 
king. The queen exhausted all entreaties 
and threats to induce him to become a 
Bomanist, but he remained shumch to his 
religion ; and in 1654 left her and joined 
Charles at Cologne. In 1658 he fought in 
the Spanish anny, and distinguished him- 
self in the battle of Dunkirk. On the Ke.sto- 
nition lie relumed to England, but died of 
small-pox very shortly afterwards. 

Gloucester, William, Dike op (A. July 
24, 1689t rf. July 30, 1700), was tho son of 
Prince George of Denmark and Princess 
(afterwards Queen) Anne. He was informally 
created duke soon after his birth. The un- 
timely death of tho young jirinre — a boy of 
great promise — was received with sorrow by 
the nation. It nccossihited the passing of 
the Act of Settlement. 

Gloucester, Eleanor Boiivn, Duchess 
OP (rf. 1399), was the daughter and co-heirc.ss 
of ilumphrey, Earl of Northampton, Here- 
ford, anu Essex. iShc was married to Thomas 
of "Woodstock, Duke of Gloucester, after 
whose death, in 1397, she retired to tho 
abbey of Barking. 

Gloucester, Bobert of, is known as tho 
writer of a Chronicle in English verse more 
interesting from a literary than an historical 
point of view. It extends from the earliest 
times to the year 1270, and is mostly a com- 
pilation from well-known sources, though it 
contains original notices heft and there. It 
was printed by Hearne. 

Gl3mne, John (A, 1603, d. 1666), eldest 
son of Sir William Glynne, of Carnarvon- 
shire, was educated at Westminster School 
and at Oxford, attained great reputation 
as a lawyer, and represented Westminster in, 
the Long Parliament. He was a strong 
Presbyterian, took a prominent part in tho 
attack on the bishops, helped to draw up the 
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rhargo against Uiud, and to conduct the 
trial of Strafford In June, 1047, ho wixs one 
of the members whoso punisliment was do- 
manded by the army, juid was expelled from 
Parliament till the summer of 1648, when he 
was restored, only to be expelled a^ain by 
Pride s Purge. He sat in both of Croraweirs 
1 arliaments, presided at Peiiruddocke's tnal 
(165o), and supported the offer of the crown 
to the Protector. In Julv, 165o, he bcciimc 
Chief Justice, and held the post till the fall 
of Picluird Cromwell, wheh ho resigned. lie 
assisted in promoting the Kestoinlion, and on 
the rettirn of Charles II. was made king's 
Serjeant and knii^ted. He was employed in 
•the prosecution of the regicides, and took part 
lu A ane s trial. Public opinion condeniiicU 
him as a ronegside, and rejoiced in an accident 
which befell him on the day of the coronation. 
“ fSerjeant Glynne's horse,” says Pejiys, “ fell 
upon him yesterday, and is like to kill him, 
which people do please themselves to see how 
^ust God is to punish the rogue at such a 
lime as this.” Ho died on Nov. lo, 166G, 

continuing to practice his profession till his 
death. 

Foss, Judges, 


Godfrey, Sir EDMeMiBURY {d. 1678) 
was a London magistrate, before whom Titui 
Oates made a deposition concerning the 
lopish Plot. Some tlu*ce weeks after this 
dei> 06 iti 0 D was made, Godfrey w;is found dead 
m a ditch nc'ar Primrose Hill, witlr his own 
sword run through Iris body, a liwd crejisc 
round his neck, and his pockets unrifled. It 
was at once assumed that he had been mur- 
dered by Roman Catholics, and Lord Mac- 
aulay considers it most probable that he was 
mlly murdered by some hot-hwided Romanist, 
inrec of the queen’s servants were tried for 
the murder, and executed. The Popish Plot 

began in the excitement 
"hich Godfrey 8 murder caused. 

(Gitiiked) MacWiUiam 
was tire son of Donald Bane 
i ^ O I and, like his father, attempted, 

^ wrest^the Scottish crown from 
the Lion. ITio royal troops unuer 
the Earls of Athole and Fife achieved various 
success, hut tho rebellion was not crushed 
until G^frey was betrayed into tho hands of 

the Earl of Buchan and beheaded at Kincar- 
dine (1212). 


Godolphin, Svdxby, Loro, afterwards 
Larb {b. 104r5, d. 1712f, was educated as a 
page at Whitehall. He held VatlOU3 officcB 
at the Court of Churles II., including that 
"f Groom of tho Bedchambfr, and sat in 
Parliament Jor Helston. In 1078 he was 
.sent as envoy to Holland, and on his return 
was sworn of tho Privy Council. In 1679 he 
wjts placed on the Trwisury Commission. In 
1680 he supported the Exclusion Bill, and 
M-rsuaded Charles to dismiss the Duke of 
* ork to Scotland before Parliament met. 

HUT.-20 


He became .Secretary of Shtte in 1684, and 
in the Siiine year, on the resignation of 
Rocheste-r, he took his jdace on the Commission 
of the Treasury. On tho accession of James, 
he was removed from the Trciisurv, and made 
Chamberlain to the queen. In his oflieial 
capacity he did not scruple to coiifoim to 
Roman Catholic observances. In 1087, on the 
Hydes, he was again phieod on 
the Preasury Coinuuj^ion. He wiis sent u 
commissioner to treat with William. On the 
accession of William and Mary, the Treasury 
business was placed in his hand.s. In 1690 lie 
resigned, but was i-ccalled as First Commis- 
sioner against the will of Carmarthen. He had 
a large share of William’s tonfi<lence, but, 
influenced by Marlborough, )jo intrigued with 
the Jacobites, especially with Middleton, 
James s .Secretar\- of State. He w.is impli- 
cated in the eonfes.^-ion of Sir John Fi nwiek ; 
but \\ illiam, with great magnanimity, ignored 
the charges brought agjunst him. But the 
\\ higs resolved to drive him from ofliee, and 
were successful. In 1700 he was recalled to 
the king’s councils: but in the fall of his 
party, in the last year of William’s reign, he 
was again dismissed. On the accession of 
Anno he was made Lord Tiaisurer, tlirough 
the influence of Marlborough, whose daughter 
had inai-ried Godolphin’s eldest son. In 
1708, Godoljihin, seeing that his attempt at a 
composite ministrj' was a failure, determined 
to j'oin tho Wliigs. He was compelled to dis- 
mitss Harley and tho moderate Tories. For 
the lest of his administi~ition Godoliihin was 
under the rule of the Whig Junto. In 1710 
Godolphin agreed to Sunderland’s advice, ami 
impc'aehed Saeheverell. The popular outeiy 
proved that the queen and the Tories might 
venture to upset the ministry. Without 
consulting him, Shrewsbury was made Lord 
Chumbei'lain. Godolphin swallowed the in- 
sult ; but the dismissal of Sunderland was 
shortly followed })y his own. During the tu- 
mult that followed Sachevcrcll's trial, both ho 
and Marlborough intrigued with the Jacobite 
court at St. Germains. His character is thus 
described by Macaulay “He was laborious, 
clear-headed, and profoundly versed in tho 
details of finance. Everj- govommont, there- 
fore, found him a useful servant ; and there 
was nothing in his opinions or in his character 
which could prevent him from serving any 
government.” 

H«»t. c/ Sngtond; Mncaalay, Hitl. of 
Znii. ; Stanhope, Itcign of Qiuon Anut, and Hid. 
of £ii0}<tnd; Coxe, iIarll><^oxiyh. 

Godwin (Godwi.\e), Earl {b. circa 990,. 
d. 1053), was, according to the most pro- 
bable account, the son of Wulfnoth, the South 
Saxon who was outkwed in 1009. Of his 
early life nothing certain is known, but in * 
1018 we find, him created an earl by Canute, 
and shortly after marrying tho king’s niece 
Gjdha. In 1020 he was made Bari of the 
West Saxons, probably as a reward*foivhifl 
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ecrviccs in tlin nortiiern wars of Canute. On 
the «Jeatli of that kin^ lie espoused the cause 
of Hardicaniite, and on the Litter obtaining 
Wessex (iodwiii became one of the chief 
advisers of Emma, wlio acted a.s recent. It 
was at tliis time that Alfred the son of Ethel- 
red came to England, and was murdered by 
Harold, It seems impossible in the face of 
tlie evidence of. contemporary writers to 
doubt tliat Godwin beti'iyed the young Ethel- 
ing to Harold, though the accusation of com- 
jilicity in Alfred’s ileath. which was brought 
again.st Godwin in 1040, resulted in the 
aciiuitt.'il of tlie earl, and Godwin continued 
in ])ower. On the death of Hanlic<inuh’ in 
1042 Godwin was foremost in procuring 
the election of Edward th<- Confessor to the 
throne, ami during the early p;irt of the r<-ign 
of that jirince ho exercised the chief power in 
the kingdom. His daughter was married to 
the king, and his sons promoted to earldoms. 
During this jieriod (1048 — 10)1) wo find 
Godwin leatling the national English party, 
and strenuou.sly opposing that introduction 
•of foreigners which was the groat weakness 
of Edward’s reign, lint the Xormans were 
too .strong for him ; the apjointment of 
Robert of .Tumidges to the archbishopric of 
Canterbury marks the decline of Godwin’s 
jiower ; the foreign influence was now at its 
height, and the English earl was to feel the 
strength of it.” The refii&il of Godwin to 
puni.sh the burgesses of Dover for the riot 
occasioncHl bv the insolence of the follcrts'crs of 
Eustace of Boulogne led to the outlawry of 
Godwin and liLs family (10.)l). The next 
year tlie tiile turned; the feeling of the 
nation showed itself in favour of Godwin. 
Ho Gime back from his slielter in Flanders at 
the head of a fleet. In most parts of England 
ho was Welcomed ; he .sjiiled up the Thames 
to London; the army gathered by the king 
refused to fight against him ; and he and his 
family were restored to all their ofticos and 
possession.s. The next year Godwin was 
smitten with a fit at the king’s table, and 
died April 15, 105:3. Mr. Freeiium regards 
<todwin as the representative of all English 
feeling, as the IcJider of every national move- 
ment, and us enjoying in consequence an 
extreme popularity. But ho was also a wise 
and wary statesman, able to pnictiso the baser 
as well ns the nobler arts of statesmanship. 
His va.st wealth suggests a covetous dis- 
position. Ho promoted his sons without 
much care for their deserts. But as a strong 
mau and a vigorous ruler ho was of the type 
of which England had at that time the greatest 
need. 

Froeiuan, yonnaa 

Goffe (or Gongh). "NVilliam, was son- 
in-law to Colonol Whalley, andi consequently 
connected with Cromwell, to whom he was 
strongly athichod. He fought in the Par- 
liamefrtary anny, was one of the members 


of the High Court of Justice, and signed 
the warnint for Charles l.’s execution. He 
aecomp.anicd Cromwell to Scotland in IGol, 
assisted in Pride’s Purge, and in clearing 
out the Barbones Parliament. He was one of 
the iiiajor-generals appointed in 1656, and 
one of the members of Cromwell’s House of 
Lords. He was one of the few officers in 
favour of Cromwell’s assuming the title of 
king, and attached himself subsequently to 
Richard Cromwell. On the Restoration ho 
fled with ^Vhalley to America, where ho 
remained during the rest of his life. 

Golab Singh, original^* a running foot- 
man, attnictea the attention of Runjoct^ 
tSingh and rose to favour. Ho was given* 
the territory of Juminoo, lying between 
Tjjihoro and Cashmere. As a Ihijpoot, he 
was detested by the Sikhs. On the death of 
Runjeet Singh,, 1839, ho aimed at becoming 
supreme in Cashmere, and even engaged 
in a war with Thibet. At the tnd of the 
fii-st Sikh war the principality of Cash* 
mere \vas sold to him by the English 
(1840). A formidable opposition was or- 
g:ini8ed against him, whicn was with dif- 
ficulty suppres.sed by Major Henry Lawrence. 

“ The arrangement,” says Mr. Cunningham, 

“ was a dexterous one, if reference bo had only 
to the policy of reducing the power of the 
Sikhs ; but the transaction seems hardly 
worthy of the British name and greatness.” 

Cunningham, Hisi . of Sikhs . 

Gold'Coast Colony. [West Afkicah 
Colonies and Settlements.] 

Goodman, Caudell, was a Jacobite ad- 
venturer in the reign of "William III. He liad 
been an actor, a paramour of the Duchess of 
Cleveland, two of whose children ho had at- 
tempted to poison, and a forger of bank notes. 
In 1095 he was confined to gaol for raising a 
Jacobite riot in London, in conjunction with 
Porter. He was one of the conspirators in 
the Assassination Plot, and ns his cvidcnco 
could procure the conviction of Sir John 
Fenwick, efforts were made to get him out of 
the country. An adventurer named O’Brien 
met him in a tavern in Drury Lane, and 
perauaded him to go abroad by offering him 
an annuity of £500. This ho accepted, and 
arrived safely at St. Germains. 

Good Parliament, The (1376), gained 
its title from the beneficent measui'cs it 
passed and its bold attitude in reforming 
abuses. Edward Ifl., old before his time, 
was entirely under tho influence of a worth- 
less woman, Alice Perrers, through whose 
means John’Bf Gaunt conhivod to appro- 
priate to himself the whole gf the royal 
authority, and to appoint his own crca% 
tures to all the gi*eat offices of state. Tho 
Parliament ^hieh met in 1376, after an in- 
terval of throe years, determined to do away 
with this state of things, and in this resolu- 
tion they were strongly supported by the 
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Black Prince. Peter de la SLi^e was chosen 
Spt^ker, and he at once demanded that the 
national accounts should be audited, and that 
trustworthy counscUoi’S and ministci's should 
be a])i)ointed. The Commons next proceeded 
to accuse certain persons— of whom the chief 
were Lord Latimer and Hichard Lyons— of 
malversation and fraud, and they were con- 
dei^ed to imprisonment and forfeiture. 
Xhis is the first mshtnce of iinpeuchmont. 
Alice Perroi's was next attj\ck<^, and it 
was ordered tliat henceforward no woman 
should interfere in the administration of 
justice, on jjain of forfeiture. The Black 
Prince having died in the meantime, the 
I’arliament demanded that his son Hichard 
should be Inought before them, that they 
might see the heir to the throne. This, 
-which was intended to checkmate John of 
(launt, wlio was supposed to Ihj aspiring to 
the throne, was forthwith done. The Commons 
also propos<Kl that an administnitive council 
should bo appointed, some of whom were 
always to be in attendance on the king ; this, 
with certain modificjitions, w'as agi-eed to. 
But besides these acts, they presented to the 
king no less than a hundred and forty peti- 
tions on various subjects, of which the mo.st 
impoiiant w’orethat Parliaments might be held 
annually ; that the knights of the shire should 
be freely electc-d, not mei-cly nominated by the 
sheriff; the sheiiffs should be elected, and 
not appointed at the Excheqvior; the law 
rourt.s should bo reformed; the abuse of 
Papcil provisions, &c,, should be removed. 
Tho work of the Good Parliament could 
be earned out only under the leadci'ship 
of some powerful i^i-sonage, such as the 
Black Prince. Now, that he was dead, the 
power pa&sed onco more into tho hancLs 
of John of Gaunt, who immediately imdid 
the work of the Parliament. Not one 
of tlie j)etition8 became a shituto. Alice 
Perrers regainc-d her place and influence at 
court, Lyons and other offenders were T>ar- 
<Ionod, Peter de Li Mare was sent to prison, 
and the new members of tho*Council were 
dismissed. But though the work of the 
Good Parliament was for the time rendered 
nugator)', the year 1376 forms, nevertheless, 
an important epoch in the history of Parlia- 
ment. The responsibility of ministers, the 
rights of imijeachment and of inquiry into 
gnovunces and abusQs, were established, and 
*vere destined to receive extension and con- 
firmation in tho next reign. 

Stubbs, Const. Hist.; LoDgnum, Edvrard HI. 

Goodrich, Thomas, Lord Chancellor of 
England {d. 1.554), made Bishop o^^Ely by 
Henry VIIL, was a staunch supporter of tho 
Reformation. In December, 1551, ho suc- 
ceeded Sir Richard Rich as Lord Chan- 
cellor, and in that capacity was induced, after 
much solicitation, to set the Great Seal to the 
iMitent altering the succession in favour of 
Lady Jane Grey. Ho continued to support 


Northumberland until ho saw that tlu? 
cause was lost, when he at once resigned liis 
office and retired to his diocese, wliere, siiys 
Lord Campbell, “ partly from his soured 
chameter and partly from his real insiguiJi- 
cance, he was not molested.” 

Cauii>be]l, Lives o/ titc Ch'iiicellors; Foss, 

Jxd^trs o/ Fityfaial. 

Goorkha War (1814—1816). The 
Goorkhas bad encroached continualiv on the 
British frontier, and at last laid claim to 
two districts, Bootwul and Sheoraj, which 
they had seized, though they hud been 
ceded to Lord Wellesley in the year 1801 
by tlie Nabob. Lord Minto remonstrated 
with them, and on their refusjil to retire, 
Lord Hastings, his suftce.ssor, ordered their 
expulsion. Money was obtained from the 
A izier, and four armies were prepared, 
comprising 30,000 men. with 60 guns. 
Tlie Goorkhas were divided into three; one- 
third, under Umur ‘Singh, guarded the for- 
tresses on tlie Sutlej ; two thousand were 
clistributed between the Jumna and Kalce; 
the re.st protected the c;ipitul. The English 
at fii-st met with nothing but disaster. 
Kalunga was biken with great loss, and 
the Dhoon valley occupied, but tho fortress 
of Jyetuk stopped* the advance of the division 
altogether. The divisions of Generals Wood 
and Marley failed ent^ely, the one to capture 
Jeetgurh, tho other to reach tho capital. 
These disasters were somewhat retrieved by 
the brilliant success of Gcnenil Ochterlony, 
who was entrusted with tho difficult task of 
dislodging Umur Singh from the forts on the 
Upper Sutlej. After an extremely arduous 
campaign he succeeded in confining Urnur 
Singh to the fortress of MaloNS-n, and in 
finally compelling him to make terms, which 
included the surrender of tho fortress of 
Slalown and all conquests west of the 
Kalee. This was faciliUited by tho opera- 
tions of Colonels Gardner and Nicolls, 
who, with a body of irregular horse and 
2,000 regulars, had cleared tho province of 
Kumaon, arid captured its capital, Alinorah, 
thus isolating Umur Singh from Nopaul 
and Khatmandu. The discomfiture of their 
ablest general and loss of their most 
valuable conquests, induced tho Nopauleso 
government to suo for peace. Tho condi- 
tions proposed by Lord Hastings were that 
they should resign all claims on tho hill rajahs 
west of the Kalee, cede the Teirai, restore 
the territory of Sikkim, and receive a British 
Resident. The treaty was agreed to on 
December 2, 1816, but the influence of Umur 
^Singh and the other chiefs induced the 
Goorkha government to break it, and it re- 
quired another campaign under Sir David 
Ochterlony, and a completo rout at Muk- 
wanporo, before i>eaco was finally concluded, 
March 2, 1816. 

Malcolm, PolU. Hist, of India; Wilson, Hub 
of India; TbomCon, Sritish £m2>ir« in India. 
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Gordon, Chas. Geo. (A- 28 th Jan., 1833, 

(l. ‘iGth Jan., 1885), recoivi'd his commission in 
the Koval Knfjincci'S in 1852, and s-iw ,«ervico 
in the rnnu-a. In 1862, as commander of the 
ICvev- Victorious Army, he sui)i>ro<.'!ed the for- 
midalile Tai-ping rebellion in China. In 1874 
he was appointed governor of the tribes in the 
.■^ouilaii by the Khediveof Egy pi, and signalised 
his two years of ofliceby piittingdown the slave 
tnide, an object to which he agiiin addressed 
himself when, in 1877, he became Covenior- 
tieneral of the Soudan and the Eijuatorial Pio- 
vinces. In 1882 lie was appointed oominander- 
in-chief of the Capo forces; and in 1884 was 
sent to Khartoum to bring away from the 
Soudan seveml garrisons that were hemmed in 
by the followei-s of the iSlahdi. He was, how- 
ever, himself shot in the city of Khartoum, 
and the avaut couriers of the relief expedition 
arrived only to Hnd that the city had fallen, 
an'l that its heroic defender was slain (Feb. 26, 
1885). His saintliness and fearleivsness and 
stiangc inllui’iice over men make him one of 
tlie most striking figures in modern history. 

Gordon, The Family of. The origin of 
this great Scottish house is extremely obscure. 
The first ]>iominent bearer of the name was 
Sir Adam Gordon, Justiciar of Lothian untler 
Edward I. (1305). His adhesion to Bruec 
gave him estates in the north that tninsferred 
the chief seat of tho house from the Mei'se 
to Dcoside and the Spey valley. The direet 
male line died out in 1402; hnt from his female 
and illegitimate descendants a largo circle of 
Gordons sprung up. His grandson was made 
Earl of Huntly (1445), a peenige which, ele- 
vated to a mai-quisjito in 1599, and a dukedom 
(of Gordon) in 1684, became extinct in 1836. 
But the title of Slarijuis of Huntly passed to 
another bninch of the family, who had acquired 
tho title of Viscount Melgund and Aboyne in 
the year 1027, and Earl of Aboyne in 1660. 
Other peerages in the family were — the «irl- 
domof Sutherland (1512), the barony of Loeh- 
invar and viseotmty of Kenmure (1633) — in 
abeyance since 1847 — and tho earldom of Aber- 
deen (1682), belonging to a collateral branch 
tniccable from the fifteenth century. 

Gordon, Griirafogicol Hist, of f/10 Uoust of 
(/orJolU 

Gordon, Lady’ Catheuixe, was a daughter 
of tho Earl of Htintly, and, on her mother’s 
side, a cousin of James IV., by whom she was 
married to Perkin Warbeck. Taken prisoner 
by Henry VII., with her husband, she became 
an attendant to his queen, and afterwards 
married Sir II. Cradoek. 

Gordon, Siu John {d. 15(^), was the fotirth 
son of the fourth Earl of Huntly. Ho was one of 
the numerous suitors of ilury Queen of Scots, 
whose favour, however, he lost on the occasion 
of a brawl in the streets of Edinburgh. He 
was beheaded at Aberdeen for treason in 
1562. 


Gordon Siots, Tub (Juno, 1780), were 

the most formidable popular rising of tho 

eighteenth century. In 1778 a bill, brought 

in by Sir George Savile and Dunning, for the 

relaxation of some of the harsher penal law& 

agjiinst Catholics, passed almost unanimously 

through both H»)uses. Protestant associations 

were formed in Scotland ; a leader was found 

in lx)rd George Gordon, a son of the Duke of 

Gordon, a silly young man of twenty-eight 

yciirs of age ; and the agitation sprciul to 

England. On June 2nd, 1780, a body of 50,000 

persons met in St. George’s Fields to petition 

I'or the repeal of the Catliolic Uelief Act. The 

mob forced their wav into the lobby of the 

^ % 

House, and, continually encouraged by Lord 
George Goidon, prevented the conduct of 
business. The House adjourned till Tues- 
day the 6th. The mob dispersed ; bub 
only to begin their work of destruction by 
demolishing the chapels of tho Sardinian and 
Bavarian ministers. In the evening of the 
next day the mob renewed their ravages in 
Moorfields. On Sunday, tho 4th, they pro- 
ceeded to worse extremities. The next day tho 
mob attacked the house of Sir George Savile, 
which was cairried and pillaged. The alarm 
spreiid. Burke had to Iwive his own hotjsc and 
take refuge with General Burgoj’ne ; and Lord 
George Gordon himself saw that the riots werii 
j>roceeding too violently, and disiivowed his 
old friends. On the 6th the Houses met after 
their adjournment. A motion was passed that 
the petitions should bo considered “ ns soon a» 
the tumults subside which are now svihsisting.’* 
On tho very same evening, one dctiichment of 
tho rioters broke open Newgate and relesised 
the prisoners ; others wore meanwhile releas- 
ing, in tho sjime violent way, tho malefactors 
at (Jlerkenwell. Towards midnight the rioters 
burnt Lord Manstiold’s house in Bloomsbury 
Square, with its priceless library, tho occupants 
barely escaping. The inagistmtes did pot ven- 
ture to rciid tho Kiot Act: and tho Guards - 
would not act until this formality had been * 
gone through. On the 7th tho king called a 
Council, and. showed, ns usual, that whero 
courage Yvas required ho would not bo wanting. 
The cabinet wavered on the right of tho troops 
to interfero until the Uiot Act had been read 
but the Attorncy-Gcneial, Wedderbum, dis- 
posed of this difficulty, and the king insisted 
on prompt action. A proclamation was issuo^ 
warning all householdets to close their hous^ 
and keep within doors j and orders were given 
to tho military to act without waiting for 
directions from tho civil magistrates. Sol- 
diers everywhere drove tho rioters before 
them ; Jjut in some cases it was necessa^ to 
resort to the use of n\u8ketry. Tho returns 
sent in show that 200 persons were shot dead, 
while 250 more were lying wounded in tho 
hospitals, and still more were no doubt carried 
away and concealed by their friends. On 
Thursday morning the plunder and confla- 
grations were completely at an end. On© 
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hundred and thiity.6ve of the rioters were 
arrested; twenly-one were executed. Lord 
George Gordon subsequently became a con- 
vert to Judaism, and died in Newgate in 
1793, having been convicted for libel in 1787. 
Stanhope, yii., c. 61 ; ^nn. JUg., 1780. pp. 

Ei-istolary CorrespumUnL, 

• Wain and Succinct Narrative of 
tVxiluim VxHCent. 1780. S J ^ 

Gorges» Siu Ferdisaxdo, was one of 

his rebellion of 
1601 He aived his life by releasing the 
ministers whom the earl had taken prisoner 

and by appearing as a witness at- the trial. 
He died in lC-t7. 

Goring, George, Loud, afterwards Earl 
of Norwich, a Royalist partisan who be- 
trayed the Army Plot to Pym, but who 
got command of Portsmouth, which he held 
valiantly for Charles 1. Afterwards he com- 
marided the Royalist army in the souih-west. 
and attempted to capture Taunton. He 
joined the second Civil War, and on the 
capture of Colchester was tried and found 
guilty by resolution of the House of Com- 
mons, but saved from execution by the 
casting vote of the Speaker. 

Gorsipred, or compaternity, ia a wide- 
spread custom amongst the Irish. The ex- 
tremely strong feelings of attachment arising 
from it were among the most powerful 
agents m completely denationalising the Nor- 
man invaders The Statute of Kilkenny, 
136<, made it liigh trjason to enter into this 
relation of godlather with natives, but ex- 
emptions Were very often granted. 

DavU, Discovery; Fronde. English in Ireland. 

Sir John Eldon 

(*.1835), after a distinguished career at Cam- 
bridge was for a time (1861-63) Civil Com- 

l^'rXfforTnd- U^d^r^ 

Secretary to the Treasury in 1891 92- in 
1896 he ac^pted the Vice-PrSsidonJ; of tie 
Council, which post he vacated in 1902 on 

retinngfrom the Board of Education. 

(* firat Viscount 

(*. 1831 d 1J07), was educated at Rugby 
^"el College, Oxford. Elected one^of 
t^he members for the City of London in 1863 

^binet as Chancellor of the Duch^ *in | 

if President of thb Board J 

of rrado, and in 1871 First Lord of the 
Admiraltv. In 1880-81, as Amliassador- 
Extraoidinary to the Porte, ho effected the 
settlement of the Greek and Monteneurii 
frontier questiona. His tenure of the o^ce 
of Chancellor of the Exchequer (1887-92) was 


Signalised by a measure for the conversion of 
National Debt. From 1895-1900 he was 
First Lord of the Admiralty. In 1900 he 
retired, being raised to the peerage as Lord 
Goseben of Hawkhurst, in Kent. 

Gough, Hugh, Viscount (*. 1779, d 

1869) entered the army, and distinguished 
himself on many occasions during the Pen- 
msular Var. In 1837 he commanded the 
English army in the Cliinese War, and 
achieved the capture of Canton. For his ser- 
vices he was created a baronet. In 1843 he 
was appoifited coinmander-in-j:hief in India 
He commanded during the first Sikh War 
^d for his services was created Baron Gough! 
He also commanded during the second Sikh 
>Var, and his crowning victory of Guzerat 
was rewarded with a viscounty. 

Goulbutn, Henry (*. 1784, d. 1856), 

was elected member for Horsham in 1807 ; 
m 1810 he was made Under-Secretary of 
State for the Home Department At the 
general election of 1812 he was elected for St 
Germans. From 1812-21 be was appointed 
Under-Secretary of State for the Colonies 
He occep'ed the post of Chief Secretarv for 
Ireland in 1821, and held that o£5ce until 1828 
when he became Chancellor of the Exchequer! 
He went out of office in 1830, was elected 
member for Oxford University in 1831, and in 
December, 1834, was ajipointed Home Secre- 
tary, In 1839 he was proposed as Speaker of 
the House of Commons, but the Whigs carried 
Mr. Shaw Lefevre. In 1841 he was again 
Chancellor of Exchequer. He retired with 
Sir R. Peel in 1846, and from that time took 
no very active part in politics. 

Gowrie, William, Earl op (Lord Ruth- 

loader in the Raid 
of Ruthven. for which act of violence he 
obtained an indemnity, 1582. On the defrtit 
of his party, 1583, he was induced by false 
promises of pardon to write a letter to the 
king confessing his guilt. On this evidence 
he was executed at Stirling, May, 1584. 

iHB Karl op, the son of the 
prece^ng, joined with his brother in the 
Gowrie Conspiracy, 1600, to kidnap King 
. James V I ; m the struggle which ensued 
ho was killed by Sir Thomas Erskine, a 
rotainor of the Idng. He was Provost of 
Perth, and very popular with the citizens, 
who threatened to make the « king’s green 
coat pay for their provost.” 

Gowrie Conspiracy, The (leoo), is a 

name given to a somewhat mysterious affair 
which ^ppened during the reign of James 
VI. of Scotland, On August 6, 1600, whilo 
^e king was hunting in Falkland Park in 
* ifeshire ho was met by Alexander Ruthven 
(brother of the Earl of Gowrie) who invited 
him to Gowrie House near Perth, saying that 
he had caught a Jesuit with a largo sum of 
money in his possession. Jumes being in 
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need ot' inoiicv acc(']>tt'<l the invitation, Hn«I 
after (linnt‘r wont with Alexander Kuthven 
alone, to intorrogatt* the captive. In^teJld of 
a prisoner, however, he found an armed re- 
tainer of the earl, named Henderson ; Iliithven 
at once told the king he was a prisoner, le- 
ni'n<ling him of his father’s (Lord Gowri< ) 
execution in 1584. James, however, managed 
to raise an alarm in spite of Kuthv(-n’s ( fforts 
to stab him, and his attendants hastened to his 
a,ssisUincc. Sir .lohn Lamsay, his page, forced 
his way up a stair to the turret where the 
struggle was going oii, and stabhetl Kuthven 
twice; the eoiis])ir.itor, and his bi*other, Lord 
(Jowrio, being subsequently despatched by 8ir 
'I'hoinasErskino and Sir Hugh llcrries. The 
king hail considinible difliculty in escaping 
from tiowrie House, as the citizens of Perth, 
with whom Gowrie was very popular, wished 
to jmt him to ileath. It was siiid at the tiuie 
bv tlio king’s enemies that the whole affair 
had been arninge<l by .Tames, who wished to 
get rid of the Kuthvens, but subsequent 
evidenee proved that there had been u con- 
spiiticv between Lord Gowi'i<*, his brother and 
Hubert Logan, to seize or kill the king. It is 
said that Klizabeth was privy to the scheme. 

Burtou, History 0 / Scotliiiul. 

Grace, The Act or (May -0, 1690), 
was i.xsued by William III., and as such was 
rec<‘ived with peculiar marks of respect, and 
read only onco in tlio Ix)rds and once in tho 
(.'oiiunons. It excepted fi'om its operations 
the survivoi-s of the High Court of Justice 
which had sat on Cdiarles I., and bis two 
nameless executioners, “With thofie excep- 
tions, all politicJil offences committed before 
the day on whicli the royal signature was 
aflixed to the Act, were covered in general 
oblivion.” This Act was opposed by tho more 
violent Whigs because, they said, it had com- 
pletely refuted his declaration; but it is, us 
Macaulay remarks, “ one of his noblest and 
purest titles to renown.” 

Stdtuies 0 / ihr Realm ; Buruet, if iff, of His Oirn 
Time; Macaulay, of Eng, 

Graces, The. In 1628, the govenrment 
of Ireland being greatly ombairtissed by James 
I. *8 prodigality, an aiTimgement was con- 
elndcHl, by wliiih, in return for the Volun- 
tary Aids, Lord Falkland, as Lord Deputy, 
giantcd, in the king's name, some fifty-one 
“ graces ” or conces-sions. llie most impor- 
tant were: (1) Keeusimts to be allowed to 
pr.ictice in courts of law, and to .sue for 
livery of their lands in the Court of Wurd.s, 
on taking the oath of allegiance only ; (2) 
the claims of the crown to band to be limited 
by a prescription of sixty years; (3) inhahi- 
tints of Coinmught to be permitted to make 
a new enreJmont of their title-deeds; (4) a 
Parliament to be held at onco to confirm 
these “graces.” A Parliament was indeed 
hold, hut being called by Lord Falkland in 
defiance oi Povnings' Law, its acts were con- 


sidered null and void by the English Council. 
In 1634 Stratford, Falkland’s successor, 
promised, if Parliament voted a subsidy in its 
lu st soscsion. to hold a second one for consider- 
ing the “ graces.” He broke his promise and 
declared that the most important could not bo 
conceded. When the system of “ Thorough ” 
broke down in England, a deputation went 
over to England and got all its requests 
gmnted by Charles I., 1641, but of course the 
Pavliameut was not bound thereby. 

Strefford Payers; Gariliuer, Husf. of Eng,^ 2C03 
— 26 i 2 . 

Grafton, Ai oustus Henry, 3un Duke 
OF (6. 1735, r/. 1811), son of the second d»tke, 
after being educated at Westminster and 
Peterhouse, Cambridge, succeeded his father 
at the age of 22. He attached himself to the 
VTiigs, and was one of the three peers who, 
for their independence in censuring Bute's 
peace with Fr.ince in 1763, were dismissed 
fixjm their lor'i-lieutenancies. When tho 
Jtarquis of Kockinghain anno into office 
in 1765, the duke was appointed one of tho 
Secretaries of State, b\jt i-osigned in tho 
following May, Iwiving become u disciple of 
Pitt. When the ministry resigned a few 
months later, tho duko was appointed Fii-st 
Lord of tho Treasury, while Pitt nominally 
received for himself tho Privy Seal only, but 
was in fact Prime Minister. The duke did, 
however, become rcull}' Premier, when 
Cliatham fell ill and retired from active busi- 
ness ; and so he continued \iutil January, 
1770, when he retired and made w'ay for 
Ix)rd North, after being outvoted in his own 
c.abinot. On tho retirement of Lord Wey- 
mouth, and the death of Lord Halifax, tho 
duke “ was indiiccd to accept the Privy' Seal, 
but, with a kind of proud humility, refused a 
seat in the cabinet of Loi-d North ; ” but in 
October, 1775 , as lie could not convince his 
collaigucs of the need of conciliating America, 
ho resigned. Hethen joined lus old leader. Lord 
Chatham, in liis protests against the policy of 
tho government in America. The duke re- 
mained in opposition during the remainder of 
Lord North's tenure of office. He was ai>- 
pointed Privy* Seal when Lord Rockingliam 
took office in 1782. On the succession of 
Sholbumo to the premiership, ho did not re- 
sign, but distrusted tho now Premier. Soon 
after this he retired from politics to the quiet 
enjoyment of field sports, which had always 
occupied most of his thoughts. Eventually* 
ho beaimo a Unitarian and wrote in favour 
of revising the Liturgy. He is best known 
to posterity from the striking though ex- 
aggerated picture drawn of him by tho 
powerful pen of “Junius,” whose chief 
victim he was. A man of promise and 
ability, endowed with fortune and high 
position, upright and disinterested in his 
public conduct, the Duke of Gmfton was yet 
a failure. He was wanting in application, 
and was both vacillating and obstinate. The 
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conspicuous manner, too, in which he paraded 
hie personal immorality gave offence even to 
his lax age. 

<,vraftOD» Uemotrj; Chctiuiin CorrcspondtMC^ ; 

Stauliope» Hist. 0 / Eng.; Jesse, Mem. of Gto. 

IIL ; Junius^ LtUers; the Duke's autobiograpb; 

and correspoudeDce, ed. by Sir Vf. Aqsod. 

Graham, Sir James Robert George (i 
1792, d. 18G1), son of Sir James Graham, 
of Netherby, entered Parliament in 1818 
for Hull. In 1824 he succeeded to the 
b.ironetcy, and being returned in 1826 for 
Carlisle, soon became prominent on the 
Whig side. On the formation of Rirl Grey’s 
ministry, he was made Fii-st Lord of the 
Adminilty. In 1834 he retired from Lord 
Grey’s cabinet owing to the dissensions in it 
about the Irish Church question, and with a 
small party of friends formed an intermediate 
party known by the sportive title of the 
“ Derby Dilly ” (q.v.). In 1841 he accepted 
office under Sir Robert Peel, as Homo 
Secretary. He was exposed to an attack of 
extraordinary bitterness in consequence of 
his ordering the correspondence of Mazzini to 
be opened at the Post Office (1844). The way 
in which he dealt with the question of the 
Scotch Church, and at the crisis of the Dis- 
ruption, produced a most exasperated feeling 
against him in ?>cotland. He supported Peel 
during the ensis produced bj’ the repeal of 
the Com Laws; and in 1852 he was ap- 
jiointed, by Lord Aberdeen, First Lord of the 
Admiralty. Sir James incurred in this more 
unpopularity than in any former tenure of 
office. He underrated both the charges and 
responsibilities of the war. Sir Charles 
NapiePs failure in the Baltic and quarrel 
with the Admiralty damaged Graham’s re- 
putation, and he resigned. 

Graham, John op Claverholbe, Vis- 
count Dundee (rf. 1689), was tho captain in 
a troop of horse employed in coercing the 
Covenanters and Cumeronians in the latter 
part of Charles II.’s reign, and that of his 
successor. His cruelty made him specially 
hateful to the rebels. He was defeated by the 
Cameronians at Drumclog (June, 1679), but 
subsequently had a large share in Monmouth’s 
victory over them at Bothwell Bridge, a few 
days later. In 1688 ho was made a peer. 
Claverhouse was at tho head of the opposi- 
tion lo William III.’s accession in Got- 
land, and after vainly trying to interrupt the 
work of the Convention of Estates, he retired 
to the Highlands and raised a body of troops 
there for King James. On June 17, 1689, he 
defeated Mackav at the pass of KiUiecrankie, 
but was himself killed in the battle. 

GrallftTn, Sir Robert, was the uncle of 
Malise Graham, Earl of Strathern, and the 
chief conspirator against James I. On Feb. 
20, 1436-7, he led a band of 300 men to the 
abbey of Black Friars, at Perth, where the 
king was residing, and slew him with bis 
own band. The indignation aroused by this 


crime was so great, that all the coiispiraluiH 
were speedily brought lo justice, Sir Hot>ert 
Graham being tortured to death at Stirling. 

Grammont, Philibert, Comte de (A. 1621, 
d. 1707), a French noble, w.ts for a long time 
one of the most brilliant and chaiact<-ristic 
members of the court of Cliarles II., and his 
momoirSj which have been writtm by his 
brother-in-law, Anthony Hamilton, give a 
lively picture of the licence allowed by that 
monarch amongst his courtiers. [Hamilton]. 

Granby, John Manner.^, Marquis of 
b. 1721, iL 1770), British general, was tho 
eldest son of the thii-d Duke of Rutland. 
In 1759 he went to Gennany as second in 
command to Ixird George Sackville. After 
the battle of Minden, for his conduct in which 
he was thanked, he was made cominnnder-in- 
chief, und greatly distinguished himself. 

Grand Alliance, The, w.is the name 
given to the alliance between England, llol-. 
land, and the Empire, concluded at tho 
Hague, Sept. 7, 1701. The treaty declared 
the desirability of compensating tho Emperor 
for the loss of Spain, and of providing for the 
security of England and Holland. As, how- 
ever, William could not at tho moment be 
sure of energetic support in England, ho 
])ledged himself, in case the overtures of the 
allies were rejected by France, only to attempt 
to conquer Milan for Austria, and the barrier 
fortresses for Holland. The alliance was 
afterwards joined by Prussia, Jan. 20, 1702 ; 
by Portugal, May, 16, 1703; and by Savoy, 
Oct. 25, 1703 ; and its object became the con- 
quest of all the Spanish Empire, and especi- 
ally of Spain itself. [PAuriTibN Treaties; 
Spanish Succession, War of.] 

Grantham, The Fightof (March, 1643), 
was tho result of an invasion of Lincolnshire 
by a Royalist force under Charles Cavendish. 
They took Grantham, a gamson of tho 
Association, with 300 prisoners, arms and 
ammunition. 

Clarendon, Hiiit. of itcbeltion. ' ' 

Granville, Geohor Leveson Gower, 
Earl (A. 1815, d. 1891), was first elected 
M.P. in 1836. In 1840 ho became Under- 
secretary for Foreign Affairs. He acted 
on Liberal principles, and was a consis- 
tent supporter of Free Trade. In 1846 he 
succeeded to the peerage. In 1848 he was 
apiK>inted Vice-President of the Boai'd of 
Trade; in 1851 obtained a scat in the 
cabinet, and in December of that year suc- 
ceeded Lord Palmerston as Foreign Secretary, 
retiring with the Russell ministry in 1852. 
He was appointed President of the Ck>uncil in 
1853, and in 1855 undertook tho leadersliip of 
the House of Lords. He was re-appointed 
President of the Council in 1859 in Lord 
Palmerston’s second ministry. In Docem* 
her, 1868, he accepted office under Mr. 
Gladstone as Colonial Seoretaiy, and re- 
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tninr'tl that j) 0 -<ition till July. l.^vTO. wh'-n h<‘ 
tho hliiil of Claron'lon as «>>'<Tct!iry 
for Foreign Affairs, %vhi«h position he occu- 
l*ic<l till 1874. If*' became Foreign Secretary 
ag:tin on the ncccs.sion of tin' Liberil party t j 
j>owc'r in 1880, and Colonial Secretary in 1886. 

Granville, JoH.v Cakteket, Haul (1600- 
1763), elclost son of George, Lord- C'arter.-t, 
«'arly <listingiiish<,-<l hlinsi-lf in the House of 
Ix>nls bv Ins defence of Whig doctrines .and 
(ho Kcvolation ^iottloinont. In 1710 ho wus 
W?nt as ainbassiidor tt> S\vrd« n. Jn 1721 he 
w.as made Secretary of State, and in 1724 Lord- 
Lieutenant of In-land, whii h oftice he tilled 
with great succes.s. In 1730 he returned and 
lic<-aine one of the most formidable oppom-nts 
of Walpole. On the fall of that minister h>.' 
lK'c;nnc Secrehiry of State Fel)., 1742'. He, 
however, resigned otii<e in 1744 iXov. 23-. 
He unsuccessfjilly .'ittcmpted to form a 
ministry in company with Lord Bath in 
1740. He succeedetl to the oarhlom of (iran- 
villo in 1744, an<l was appointed President of 
th(“ (’oiincil in 17')l. Granville was a man of 
brilliant genius, and an accomplished scholar : 
hut he was somewhat deficient in steadiness 
<»f purpose and juilgmcnt. 

Grattan, Hexhv (//, 1746, r/. 1820), was 
l>orn in Dublin, and educated at Trinity 
College. In 1772 he was called to the Iri.sh 
•>'ir ; hut practice did not How in, and. in 
l77o, he w.'is raised to a more congenial 
sphere by his return to Parliament for 
Charlemont. Ho at once joined the Opposi- 
tion, and acquired almost unprecedented 
popvjlarity by drawing up tho Irish Declara- 
tion of Rights. He was tho loading orator 
of tho party whoso success secured the repeal 
of Poyniiigs’ Act .-iiid the legislative indo- 
|»cndence of Ireland. In 178o it was proposed 
that “ tho Irish legislature .should from time to 
time adopt all such Acts of the British Par- 
liament a.s related to commerce.” Tho popu- 
larity of Floo<l for a time had almost erlips«‘d 
Gndtan’s, hut his succos.sful opposition to 
this measure quite re.storod him to c.xtremo 
popuLirity. In 1790 ho was elected to reprt*- 
sent the city of Dublin, During tho unhappy 
period between 1790 ami 180U, Grattan 
t»rged tin* government to atlopt a conciliatory 
jwlicy, and he was strongly in favour of 
gnmting the claims of tho 'Catholics. On 
the question of the Union, ho hehl consistently 
to his old wish to see Ireland independent, 
and consequently did his utmost to prevent 
tho passing of that inoasuro. It was of no 
avail; and, in 1805, ho was returned to tho 
British Parliament as ^I.P. for Malton, and 
he afterwards represented his old constituents 
of Dublin. His ondory was as brilliant as 
over, but his views had become more modo- 
rato; and ho did not escaj)© the suspicion of 
having abandoned his old patriotism under 
the inrtucnco of flattery from high quarters. 
The suspicion was groundless. His old ideal 


of an indcpi'ndcnt Ireland had been swept 
away by the Union, in spite of his strenuous 
rcsistiuice; but tho policy w’hich held tho 
next place in his heart — Catholic Emancipa- 
tion — seems to have become a more and more 
t'ligrossing passion, and ho never ceased 
during tho time when ho sat in the English 
Parliament tuiidvocate that measure. On June 
4, 1820, he died iti London. “ Mr. Grattan’s,” 
s^iid Sir James Mackintosh, in proposing a 
public funei-al, ‘‘was a case without alloy: the 
jHirity of his life wjis tho brightness of hi.s 
glory. He was as eminent in his observance 
»)f all the duties of private life as he was 
heroic in tho discharge of his public ones.” 

Grottau’s /J/f, by his son ; Plowilen, Uislf^ryo/ 
irtland ; FrouJe, Fngltsh in /rctaiiJ; Cuuuiug- 
h-\m, Fminnit Fn(flishm«?n; May, Const. Hist. 

Gravelines, The Battle of ( 1558 ), re- 
sulted in a victory for Count Egmont and tho 
Imperial forces over the French. Tho Eng- 
lish navy, vinder Lord Clinton, had .some slwve 
in it, and thus wiped out in some degree tho 
disgrace of the loss of Calais. 

Graves. Thomas, Loud (A, 1725, r/. lvS02), 
served successively as Governor of New’- 
foundhind and mir-admiral in command of 
the Ameri<Min station (1780). He bi*ought 
Do Grasse to a partial engjigement in yeplem- 
her, 1781. Ii» tho naval engagement off 
I'shant (.Tune 1, 1794) ho was second in com- 
mand to Lord Howe, and was rewarded with 
an Irish peerage and a pension. 

Allcu, >faca( Hattlcf ; James, Xaml HW. 

Gray, Patrick (the blaster of Gmy), was 
educatcai in Fi-anco, whence he returned to 
Scotland (1581), and speedily became a 
favourite of James VI. He was sent on a 
mission to Elizabeth, to whom he is said to 
have revealed nuiny of tho secrets of Mary 
tiucen of Scots ; and while at tho English 
court concerted measures for tho ruin of 
Arran, which he accomplished on his ro- 
ttim to Scotland (1585). In the foUow’ing 
year he was sent, in company with Sir Robert 
Melrille, to intercede for Queen blary, whoso 
cause, however, he is not likely to have aided 
by the private intimation which he is said to 
have given to Elizabeth that James was, in 
reality, in no way averse to his mother’s 
execution. 

Gray, or Grey, John de {d. 1214), was 
one of King Johms ministers. In 1200 tho 
king gave him tho bishopric of Norwich, and 
in 1205 John caused him to be elected Arch- 
bishop of Canterburj'. But tho Po|>e refused 
to confirm the election, and appointed Stephen 
Langton in his stead. In 1210 ho was 
appointed Lord Deputy of Ireland, an office 
which he hold till 1213. In 1214 he was 
sent to Rome on an embassy to the Pope, and 
while returning to England died at Poictiers. 

Gray, or Grey, Walter de (d. 1255 ), 
was the nephew of John do Grey. Ho 
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was Chancellor from 1205 to 1213, in which 
latter year, while on a mission to Flanders, 
he ^vas superseded by Peter des Roches, but 
reinstated in 1214. During^ John’s struggle 
with the barons, he supported the king, who 
rewarded him with the archbishopric of 
1 ork. He devoted himself to the adminis- 
tration of his see, and we only meet with him 
once more, in 1242, when he was ajipointed 
regent during Henry III.’s absence in 
France. 

Great Britain, a name originally applied 
to the whole island of Britain, to distinguish 
it from Britannia Minor, or Brilannv, and 
often used in poetry or exalted prose, but 
never for official purposes until after the 
accession of James I. The Lords of the 
Congregation, in 1559, had suggested the 
union of the two kingdoms under this name, 
and now James was to realise their aspinition. 
James’s assuin]>tion of the title of King of 
(»reat Britain meant that he claimed, like the 
Old-Englibh moimrchs, to be lurd of the 
whole ibland, and not merely king of both 
halves sc-iKimtely. Much opposition was 
made to this title in Parliament, and the 
judges declared it illegal. But in 1G04 James 
definitely btyled himself King of Great 
Biituin on his coins. [U.vitku Kixodo.m.3 
Sledding, Life of Bacon. 

Great Charter. [Maona Cakta.] 

Great Hehellion. [Rebellion.] 

Greece, Relations with. The Greek 
insurrection began in 1821, and, after a long 
struggle, it 8«-eined impossible for the insur- 
gents to win their independence. A w’ave of 
Hellenic enthusiasm i-sin tlirougli England. 
Volunteers from all parts of England joined 
the Greek cause. In 1824 Byron perished at 
Missolonghi. In 1826 Lord Cochrane was 
made admiral, and Sir Ricliard Church 
general, of the Greek forces; but in 1827 
the Turks reconquered Athens despite their 
efforts. Canning had reclaimed England 
from the policy of the Holy Alliance, and 
the battle of Navarino, though brought 
about by accident, was not necessarily op- 
posed to his policy. But the Wellington 
ministry repudiated the action, and left it to 
the Russian invasion of 1829 to practically 
win Greek independence. As one of the pro- 
tecting powers England found Greece a king 
and continued to watch over its interests, but 
forccfl on it. in 1 832, the narrow boundaries into 
which, until recently, it was confined. The 
Pacifico and Finlay affairs for a time led to 
rtiaincd relations; yet, in 1862 Prince Alfred 
WHS electod king on the expulsion of Otto, 
but the self-denying bond of the protecting 
Powers made it impossible for him to assume 
the throne, and England recommended Prince 
William of Holstein, who became George 1. In 
1803 England handed over the Ionian Islands 
to the Hellenic; kingdom ; and more rc'cently 
Hjst.— 20* 


has secured the extension of its IkiihuIhi-v at 
the expense of Turkey. [For . uilui do.ilitigs 
see Ti kkey, Relations with.] 

Finlay, Uist. of Greece: Gervinus, Geschichte 
dc$ XtHiUthnlen Jahthund^i^ ; L. Sargenut. Actr 
Greece. ^ 

Green, John Ricimuu {b. 1837, rf. 1883;, 
was educated at Jesus C'-jllei-e, Oxfoid. 
Besides various papers, he wrote A i^Uort 
Utrlory of the Jfiiylish People, which was 
afterwards lepubli'hed and enlarged as A 
Mi»tvry of the English People ; The Making of 
England; The Conquest of Englaiul , 

Green, Sik Henry (rf. 1399), was one of 
Rich'ird 11.' 's ministers in the latter vears of 
his reign. He seems to have b»-en extremely 
unpopular on account of his extortion of monev 
by illegal means, and on the lauding of 
Bolingbroke was put to death. 

Green Cloth, The Board of. A Board 
attached to the royal household, jirosided over 
by the Lord Stewaid. It had p^iwer to punish 
offenders within the precincts of ihe palace, 
and issued the warnints which were neci ssary 
before a servant of tho household could be 
arrested for debt. 

Greenwich was the seat of a royal 
palace much occupied by tho Tudor priiicss, 
and pulled down after the Re.-toration. Tne 
site WHS assigned by William III. for the 
great hospital for retired seamen ho there 
founded. Since 1869 the building has been 
devoted to the Royal Kuval College. 

Greenwood, John {d. 1593), a pro- 
minent Barrowist, was tried on a charge of 
promulgating seditious mid sehismatiail 
opinions, and executed in 1593. 

Gregg, William {d. 1708), was cleik in 
the office of Harley, Quo n Anne’s ISccretaiy 
of State. IIh was first employ<‘d by that 
minister as a 6py. In the course of the ycar.s 
1707 and 1708 he was engaged in a treasonable 
correspondence with M. de Chaniillart, the 
French Secretary of State. He slipped his 
letters into those of Marshal Tallar.l, whoso 
correspondence jiassi d ihroiigh Harley’s office. 
One of these packets was opened on suspicion 
in Holland. Gregg was tried, pleaded guilty, 
and was sentenced to death. The House of , 
Lords, bitterly opposed to Hsirley, entered 
on a searching investigation of tho case, with 
the object of establishing the minisleris com- 
plicity. Gregg was told that if ho would 
make a full confession, he might hoj'e for 
the intercession of tho House, He icfu'cd 
and was hanged. 

Gretlftda, one of the Windward Islands, 
was discovered by Columbus in 1478, but 
colonised in 1650 by the French Governor of 
Martinique; and, in 1674, on the collapse of 
the French West India Company, lapsed' to 
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the French crown, 'i ho French retained it 

until the Trcuty of Paris (ITG’l), when it was 

made over to En;>:land. In 1770 Gri-nadii 

was rctiikon hy the French, hut was restored 

by the Treaty of VerNiillos (1783). In 179-3 

there was a nejfio insunection, caused mainly 

l>v the intrii^ues of the French jdanters, the 

etfocts of whicli retardi-d for many veitrs the 

% % 

progress of the island. The government is 
vcst(!d in a governor (who also exercises 
jurisdiction over the re>t of the Windwaixl 
Island.-') and a legislative council. Each 
town has an elective Board for local 
.iffaii-s. 'J’ho chief exports are sugar, cocoa, 
anil cotton. 

R. M. Martin, CotemV® ,• B. Eilwards, 

Went indi«*5. 

Grenville, tsiu Bevil (L. 1.)D6, ti. IG43), 
a grandson of Sir Kichard (.Jrenville, a gallant 
othcer wIjo joined the Koyalist anny in 1042, 
defeated tlio Parlianieiihirv foix'csat Stratton, 
and was slain at the battle of Lansdown (July 
1043). Clarendon say.s that the Koyalist 
8ticces.se.s in Cornwall were almost entirely 
due to his energy : and .spi*aks warmly of his 
bright courage and gentle dispo.sition. 

Clarcuiloii, Ifipf qf /{rtrllioii. 

Grenville, (iEouuE (A. 1712. tf. 1770), 

was the son of Richard (»reiivilU\ of Wotton, 
hy Hester, Counte.s.s Temple. In 1741 he was 
elected M.P. for Buckingham, which town 
ho continued to represent until liis death. 
In 1744 ho was appointed a .lunior Lord of 
tlio Admindtv, in Henry Pelham’s govern- 
ment. In 1747 ho was promoted to the Siiino 
otlico in the Treasury ; and on Newcastle 
hccoming Prime Minister in 17-34 ho became 
Trevisurer of the Navy. In 1702, when Lord 
Bute ])ecamo First ix)rd of the IVeitsury, 
(trcnvillo was made Secretary of State in his 
plaix*, and leader of the House of Commons. 
t)n Bute’s n-signulion in the following April, 
Grenville became at once Prime Minister and 
('huncellor of the Exchequer, on the nomina- 
tion of Bute, wlio expected to find him a very 
wiUingtool; buthe soon discovered Ins mistake. 
Grenville, who feared the king us little as ho 
did the people, complained bitterly of Bute's 
secret inllucncc, and at once became odious 
to the king in consequence. The death 
of I..ord Egromont, Secrehny of State, in 
August, gave George an excuse for changing 
his ministry ; and he accordingly, through 
Bute’s means, opened negotiations with Pitt. 
These, however, failed; and ho was agjiin 
obliged to full bjvck vipon Grenville, who 
strengthened his position hy enlisting the Bed- 
ford faction on his side. But the new acces- 
sion of strength did not save the ministry. 
The issue of general warrants, and the 
.struggle with Wilkes, cost the ministry 
i)100,000, and lost them any share of popu- 
larity they ever possessed. This measure was 
soon followed b)' the Shimp Act. In July, 
1765, the king, seeing his way to form a 


new ministry, summarily dismissed Grenville 
and the Duke of Bedford. In 1769 Grenville 
became reconciled to his brother-in-law. Lord 
Chatham, and took an estgor part in the debates 
on the expulsion of Wilkes. In 1770 he 
can icnl his Bill on Controverted Elections, by 
which ho liansfcrred the tiial of election peti- 
tions from the House at large to a Select 
Committee of the House. [Elections.] For 
some time past liis heiilth had been declining, 
and in the autumn of 1770— only a few 
months after passing his Election Bill — ho 
died. “ Ho took public business,” Burke 
said of him in the House of Commons, “not 
as a duty he was to fulfil, but as a pleasure he 
was to enjoy; he seemed to luive no delight 
out of the ilouso, except in such things as 
some way lelated to the things that wore to 
be done in it. If he was ambitious, I will sjiy 
this for him, his ambition was of a noble and 
generous stniin,” 

Jesse, ifriH. of the Reign o/ George HI. ; Wal- 
pole, jfem. of the Reign of George HI. ; Aibe- 
iiinrle, RockingiKim and hie Ctnifemjiorariee ; 
Macaulay, secoud Essay ou Chatham; (ircnville, 
Cm-ivsjKmdence; Massey, iiiX.; Stanhoiio, Ifi'st. 

[W. K. S.] 

Grenville, Siu Richard {b. 1540 , d. 1591 ), 

one of the renowT.ed sailors of Queen Eliza- 
beth’s reign, was sent out to the West Indies, 
1-38-5, to inflict what damage he could on 
Spanish commerce. In 1587 he was a member 
of the Council of War, wliich was charged 
with the duty of making preparations to 
withstand the attack of the Armada; and did 
good service for his country against tlio 
Spaniards. In 1591 he took part in an 
expedition under Lord Thomas Howard, which 
siiilcd for the Azores to intercept the Spanish 
treasure ships on their leturn from South 
America ; the design of the English was dis- 
covered by Spain, and fifty-three ships of 
war were sent out as a convoy ; a furious 
ci'gagemont took place, in which Sir Richard, 
after performing prodigies of valour, was 
killed ; his memory being subsequently de- 
fended from any blame for the failure of tho 
expedition by his friend Sir Walter Raleigh: 
‘‘From the greatness of his spirit,” says 
Raleigh, “ ho utterly refused to turn from the 
enemy, protesting ho would rather die than 
bo guilty of such dishonour to himself, his 
country, and her Majesty’s ship.” 

Tytler, Life of Raleigh. 

Grenville, William Wyxdham, Lord 
(5. 1759, d. 1834), third son of George Gren- 
ville, wjis educated at Eton and Christ Church. 
In 1782 ho was elected M.P. for Buckingham, 
and in the following year accompanied his 
brother, Earl Temple, to Ireland, as private 
secretary'. In Doc., 1784, he succeeded Burke 
as Paymaster-General, and began to give his 
cousin Pitt most valuable assistance at u time 
when he most needed it. In 1789 he was 
elected Speaker of the House of Commons on 
the death of Cornwall, but he only held the 
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chair for four months, being then made Home 
Secretary, un office that afforded him more 
active employment. In 1790 ho was raised 
to the Upper House, and in the following 
year went to preside over the Foreign Office, 
where he renuained for ten years till I’itt’s 
resignation. As Foreign Minister he thoroughly 
carried out Pitt’s policy, and rejected all peace 
with the revolutionary government. He w’as 
the mover in the House of Lords of the 
Treason Bill in 1 “Oa. He was even a stronger 
suijporter of the Catholic claims than Pitt, 
and during Pitt’s last ministry Lord Grenville 
remained in opposition on this ground. On 
Lis death lie combined with Fox to form the 
adjninistration of “ All the Talents.” That 
ministry, however, was but short-lived ; and, 
on being dismissed Lord Grenville remained 
in opposition during the continuance of the 
war. Uhe close of his life was spent in 
literary retirement, when he did much valu- 
able work, the result of which hits been to 
throw much new light on the inner workings 
and party intrigues of the early yeara of the 
reign of George 111. He lived on at Hrop- 
more in Buckinghamshire till 1834, where he 
died on Jan. 12. Twice had overtures been 
made to him to take office again — in 1809 
and in 1812. But Catholic Kmancipation 
must be an essential clement in any line of 
policy which Grenville would support. With 
that high sense of honour ana integrity 
which always distinguished him and Lord 
Grey, they both excluded themselves from 
office for twenty years. As a Foreign ilinister 
Grenville must rank above Pitt. His oratori- 
cal jiowei’s wore at times the wonder of the 
House of Ij<jrd8; but, like Fox, he was too 
liberal-minded not to have the misfortune to 
be generally in opposition. 


Pellew, hidmouJ/i; Courit and Cabintt$ of the 
BMrncij : Grey's Life and Oinniott*; Lord Col- 
Chesters I>iary; Grenville Bapere. 

[W. R. S.] 

Gresham, Rm Thomas {b. 1519, d. 1579), 

a famous merchant, the son of Sir Richard 
Gresham, Lord Mayor of I^ondon, who died 
l first attained fame as a financier by nego- 

ciuting certain loans for Edward VI. in 1551. 
He was subsequently employed on several 
occasions by Elizabeth, who found him ex- 
ceedingly useful in obtaining money from 
foreign merchants ; and tdso in raising loans 
from merchants in England. In 1566 he 
founded the Royal Exchange, which was 
opened by the queen in person, 1570. 

Word's Uve*} Cunniugham, JJmintnt i’njluh- 


Charles C. F. {h. 1794, d. 
1865), was Clerk to the Council from 1821 to 
1860. He compiled a Journal, which is of 
considerable value as material for the history 
courts and cabinets of George IV., 
>> illiam IV., and Queen Victoria. 

Grey, Laov Catherine {d. 1567), was 
daughter of the Marquis of Dorset, and 


younger sister <»f Lidy Jane Cirey (‘pv.' . after 
whose death she repiesented (lie housi; ot 
.Suffolk, wliich by Henry VIII. ’s will was to 
succeed Elizabeth to the throne. After tlie 
accession of Elizabeth, Philip of Spain ernb a- 
voured to set her claims in oppusition to the 
queen, but was unable to get In-r into his 
hands. In 1561 she was sent to the Tower 
ostensibly for having contnicteJ a secret 
marriage with Lord Hertford, but in reality 
for fear she should prove a dangerous rival 
to Eliziibeth. In 1563 Lady Catherine’s 
claims were seriously discussi^ in Parlia- 
ment, and in the next year John Hales, the 
Clerk of the Ilaiiajier, published an elaborate 
argument in her favour. She died in Jan., 
1567, her death being accelerated by tho 
harsh treatment of Elizabeth, and “having 
been,” as Mr. Fronde sjiys, “the object of 
the })olitical schemes of all parties in turn 
who hoped to make use of her.” I.4idv llei-t- 
ford’s maiTiage. which was declared null by 
Elizabeth’s commissioners, was in the reign of 
James I. pronounced valicl by a jury. 

Lin^'anl, UK ofEn<}.: Froudu. Hi»t. of Ena.; 

HuUani, Coh;$(. liUt, 


Grey, Charles, E.\ul (5. 1764, d. 1845), 
son of the first Earl Grey, was educjited at 
Eton, and King’s College, Cambridge. Ho 
was returned to Parliament for the county of 
NorthumberLind in 1786. and joined tho 
Mliig Opposition under Charles James Fox. 
Ho displayed such ability in his tirat speech 
that he was from that time a prominent leader 
of tho party, and as such was chosen one 
of the managers of the impeachment of 
■\Varron Hustings. In 1792 he became a 
member of the grcjit society, “ tho Friends 
of the People,” the avowed object of which 
was to obtiiin a reform in tho system of 
Parliamentary representation. In 1795 he 
opposed the liquidation of the Princo of 
M alos’s debts. In the sjime year ho unsuc- ' 
cessfully moved tlie impeachment of Pitt. In 
1797 he brouglit forward a plan of roforai, 
which was rejected by 149 votes. Ho re- 
rnuined one of Mr. Pitt’s bitterest opponents 
till his death. On tho accession of Mi-. Fox to 
power, 1806, Mr. Grey, now Lord Howick, was 
upjxiinted First Lord of tho Admiralty. On 
the death of Fox he became leader of the House 
of Commons and Foreign Secretary. Tho 
Catholic Relief question, however, overthrew 
the ministry. In 1 807 he succeeded his father 
as Earl Grey. In 1810, when the Duke of 
Portland resigned, negotiations were opened 
with Lords Grey and Grenrtlle, who, 
however, refused to unite with the pi-oposod 
ministry. In 1812 a similar attempt failed. 
In 1827 Earl Grey declined to support Mr. 
Canning. The sudden termination of tho 
AVellington ministry in 1830 brought him 
from his retirement as the only man capable 
of dealing with tho difficult question of 
Parliamentary Reform. In accepting office 
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h'j stipulalctl tli.it tlie reform of Parli.-iim nt 
•houM lie made a cabinet (jmstion. Thu 
i-'upjiovt of tho srrcat inajoj-ity of the nation 
^'i-eatlv facilitated the task ^\^lic-h Earl (.irey 
liad umh-rtaken, ami enabled him to con- 
struct his ministrv without much dilhcultv, 
the most serious iinjiediinc-nt beins; creatc-d 
l)v lli(“ jiosiliou of Mr. Ihouiiham, which was 
^•<>t over by making' him Lord C’hanoollor. 
A K' forrn Ihll was introduced by Lord Jolni 
Itussell on April 12, after a long discussion, 
(ieiir-ral (raseovne suceessfullv carried his 

4 4 

motion af;ain>t thv ff<JV< rnnH'nt, and a disso* 
lulion bcoiiiiK* nocc*S5i.irv, to whicli tlio kinjj 
at last const n ted. The danjrcr^ liowever, 
baa mo pressing, LokI WharncdilTe had 
throateno<l to move an a<ldri*ss in th** Lords, 
prayiufi llio kini; ncd to dissolve. The House 
was dissolved tlie very dav Lor<l Wluirncliffe's 
tlireatened addrc’SS was to liave come on. 
'I'lu' election of 1831 sent back a large re- 
forming ma jority to Parliament, and on Juno 
21, Lord John Itussell again introduced tho 
bill. 'I'he strugirle froni this time lay in the 
Lor<ls. On Aju il 1832, Earl Grey moved 
that tile third Ileform Pill be now r«-ad a 
second time. The seconil reading wascanii d 
by the aid of Lord WharncliH’e and the 

4 

Trimmers. Lor<l I^yndhurst now moved 
in committee tliat tlie consideration of the 
disfranchising clauses should be jiostjioned 
until the cnfrancdiising clauses had been 
considered. This motion was carried against 
the government in spite of Ivirl Grey’s 
warning to tho House that he should con- 
sider its success fatal to liis measure, and he 
resigned, May 1». 'I’he stife of the country 
became terrible. Sir Pohert Peel doclincd 
otlicc. Tlio I>uko of Wellington found it 
impossible to construct a governiuunt. It be- 
came necessary to recall Earl Grey, and Earl 

• ♦ * 

Grey obeyed the summons. But before he 

% 

left the presence of the king he had obtained 
from him a written promise that he would 
“ create such u number of peers as will be 
siitlicient to pass the Keform Bill.” Tho 
hill was eventually carried hy the personal 
.nlhienco of the king, though violent Jiltcrcii- 
tions and rc'criminations occurred on tho 
subject in tlie House of Lords. Tho Kc- 
formed Parliament gave the Whigs an ovor- 
wliolming majority. The first business was 
to consider tho state of Irelaml, and it was 
found necessjtry to pass a Coercion Bill. In 
1834 the Duke of Lichinoiul, tho Earl of 
Itijion, Mr. Sbinley, and Sir James Gnihatn 
resigned. This somewhat shook tho minis- 
try, and in order to avoid any further seces- 
sions, an Irish Church Coimnission was hastily 
Hjipointed to procure evidence. Mr. lattleton’s 
Tithe Bill (Irish) gave another shock to the 
ministry, and the motion of O’Connell 
and Mr. IJttleton’ on the Coercion Bill, 
which produced the resignation of the 
I’roinier and Lord Althc>rp, ended Lord Grev’s 
political career. He resigned to save the 


rest of his ministry. From this time he took 
little part in jniblie affaii-s. 

Walpole, litsf. oj' Etif}. ; Martiueiu, Tkir> 
r*ar«' /Innuot j 

Grey* Sir Edward (A. 1862), M.P. for 
North Burwicksince 1886, was Under Foreign 
Secretary from 1882-6. In 1905 he joincJ 
tlie Liberal Ministry as Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs ; in 1 906 the Liberals won the election, 
and he returned to otfi-c. 

Grey, Sir George (b. 1799. d. 1882), acted 
in 1834 for a few months as Under-Secretary 
for the Colonies. He returned to the sa •>« 
post in 1835, and held it till 1839, when ho 
became Judge- Advoaite, and afterwards Chan- 
cellor of the Duchy. In 1845 he wjis ap- 
pointed Home Secretary. In 1864 he accepted 
the Colonial Office. In 1855 he returned to 
tho Home Office ; was appointed Chancellorof 
the Duchy of Lancaster in 1869; became Home 
Secretary again in 1861. He retired in 186i- 

Grey, Sn* George, K.C.B. (b. 1812, d. 
1898), wa-f boin at Lisbon, educated at Sand- 
hurst, and for some time held a commission in 
the 83rd Kegiment. After conducting e.xplo- 
mtions in Western Australia, he was ap- 
pointed Governor of South Australia in 1841, 
of New Zealand in 1840, of Cape Colony in 
1854, and again of New Zealand in 1861-7. In 
1874 he became superintendent of the province 
of Auckland : member of House of Itepresen- 
latives for Auckland City (1874-94), then 
returning to England, became Privy Coun- 
cillor. He was buried in St. Paul's Cathedml. 

Grey, Lady Jane {5. 1637, d. 1554), w’as 
the daughter of Henry Grey, JIarquis of 
Dorset, and Frances Brandon, daughter of 
the Duke of Suffolk. ' On tho approaching 
ileath of Edwaid VI. becoming apparent in 
1553, the Duke of Northumberland conceived 
the idea of aggrandising his own family 
by obtaining the crown for Ljidy Jane, and 
marrying her to his son Lord Guilford 
Dudley. Accordingly, he induced Edward VI. 
to alter the »ucces.sion in her favour. On 
the young king's death Lady June w’as in- 
formed by the duke that she was queen, and 
was proclaimed by him in various parts of the 
country, but the people refused to recognise 
the usurpation. After a lu'iof reign of eleven 
days, tho crown w;is transferred to Mary, and. 
I.4idy Jane and her husband wore sent to the 
Tower, and subsequently condemned to death. 
They \vere kept in captivity for some time, 
and were not executed until after Wyutt’a 
rebellion in 1554. Lady Jane Grey, whose 
education had been entrusted to Aylmer and 
Koger Aschum, was as accomplished us sho 
was beautiful, and was a fluent scholar in. 
Hebrew, Greek, and Latin. “She has left 
us,” in Froude’s words, “ a portrait of herself 
drawn by her own hand, a portrait of pietN\ 
purity, and free noble innocence uncolourecL 
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even to a fault, with the emotional weaknesses 
■of humanity.” 

Nicolas, lady Ja..e Greu ; Liii^ar.l.Hiaf. of Eng.; 

Sbarou Turner. UUt. of Eng. ; Fr^ude. llisf. oj 
Tytler, Hist, of Eng. under Ed. VI. and 

Jiary. 

Grey, Lord, of Grobv. was the chief 
of the Anabiptists ilurinij'tho period of the 
Great Uebellicjn. ITe took an active part in 
Pride’s Purge {(pv.). 

Grey, Sir John, of Grobv ('/. l4o5), a 
Lancastrian leader who fell in the first battle 
of St. Albans, was the first husband of 
Elizabeth Woodville, afterwards wifo of 
Edward IV. 

Grey, Loud Leon.vkd (rf. 1341), was the 
=iecon«i son of Thomas, first Marquis of Dorset. 
JIo was sent over to Ireland, in 1333 
to assist Skellington. Gn «keffington’s death 
ho beaimo Lord Deputy, 153G. Together 
with Lord James ihitler, he destroyed OTJrien’s 
ihidgo over the vShannon, long an object of 
alarm to the English, and ho induced the 
G Connor to come to terms. His sister, T>jidy 
Lhz.-ib(jth Grev, was the second wife of 
Genild, ninth Earl of Kildare, and it now 
became his duty t*) try and capture hi.s 
own nephew, tliat nobleman's heir, an object 
which ho did not succeed in effecting. In 
1338, he attacked the Island Scots. He was 
however, compelled to retreat, in spite of 
Grmonde’s help, before the combined forces of 
Desmond and tho O’Briens. Lord Leonard 
was a staunch Catholic, and this, together with 
the favour ho showed the Gemldines and the 
natives, made him hated by Ormonde. Soon 
alter his reciill, at his own request in 1540, 
he was accused of a trea.sonable understiind- 
mg with his kinsmen, the Fitzgeralds, and 
executed in 1541. Jlost probably ho was 
innocent. 


’ Brower. rnlrodtich'oM (o 
the Letters and Papers of Henrp Vlllfs Reign. 

Grey, Sm Patrick, was Captain of tho 

i}' a bitter feud 

with the Earl of Douglas, on account of the 

murder of his nephew in Douglas Castle, ho 

gave the earl his death-wound, after ho had 

been subbed by the king, in Stirling Castle 

Grey. Lord RrcuAnn (d. 1483), was the 
Kocond wn of Sir John Grey, by EUzabeth 
\\ood^Ile, and consequently half-brother of 
King Edward V. In 1483 he was seized., 
together with his uncle, Earl Rivers, at 
Northampton by Richard, Duko of Gloucester, 
and eventually put to death at Pontefract. 

Thomas {rf. 1415). was a knight 
of Northumberland who, in 1415, joined the 
cons^racy of the Eirl of Cambridge to place 
the ^rl of March on the throne. He was 
^ized, and having confessed his guilt, was 
immodiatoly executed. 

Grey, Lord Thomas (//. 1554), brother 


of tho Duke ot Surtolk, j<>iriGcl iu tli** ri*b(*K 
lion in tho micJLtiid counties (lo.>4 or^Mni.srd 
by the duko in conjunction with tlnit of 
Sir Thomas \\Vatt in Kent. After thr 
dofoat of Suffolk s forces by I^ord Hunting- 
don at Coventry, Th<>nias (Jrey oscajicd tn 
ales, but was taken jirisonrr, and oxi r uled 
fFobruary, 1554). lb- was a man of ambition 
and darinjf, and his unbouiidi,d inllucncc over 
hi.s brother, the duke, was bi*lit*ved to have 
dmwn the latter into this eiiteri»rise. 

Stowe ; LiD'.'urd ; FrouJe. 

Grey de Wilton , Authiu, Earl 

p/. 13‘)3), was tho sou of a colebnitod 
commamler of Henry ^TII.’.s time. He was 
Lord- Lieutenant of Ireland in 1580. In that 
y«-ar ho suft'ered a sevci-e repulse in (Jhui 
Malure from the Wicklow septs. It was to 
him, liowever, that the siipiiression of Des- 
mond's rebellion was largelv due. and he 
wa.s in command of the troops at .Smerwick 
(q.v.). As a stern Puritan, he made liimself 
unpopular by his severity, and was re-called 
in 1584. Ho was one of the coinmissionei’s 
who passed judgment on ilarv Queen of 
Scots, and w«.s created a Knight of the Garter. 

Froude ; State Papers ; Burke, Frtiiicf Peerages. 


de Wilton, William, Earl (d. 
Governor of Berwick in tho reign 
of Edw’ard VI,, and in that cajiacitv distin- 
guished himself by several nids ucro.ss the 
border m one of which (1548) he took and 
fortified Haddington. During the rebellion 
in the west of England (1549) he did much to 
repress the insurrection. In 1551 he was 
sent to the Tower bv order of Warwick, who 
mistrustcil him as a friend of Somerset 
though a year or tw;o afterwards he is found 
slightly implicated in the conspiracy to place 
^idy Juno Grey on the throne. Made 
Governor of Giiisnes bv Mary, he kept a 
close watch upon the French/ and lutd his 
advice been listened to, Calais would havo 
been saved. The fall of Calais was quickly 
followed by that of Guisnes, which Grev 
found himself compelled to suirender. On 
his return to EngLind he was sent to tho 
north, where ho, after a lengthy siege, made 
an assault upon Leith, ivhich, however, en- 
tirely failed. 

^ Grimston, Sir Harbottle ( 5 . 1603, 
d. 1685), a strong Presbyterian, represented 
C-olchesto:* in the Long Parliament. Ho was 
one of the members excluded by Pride’s 
Purge. On the king’s execution he left 
England, and remained abroad for several 
years. In 1656 he was elected M.P. for 
Essex, but was excluded from tho House. 
In April^^ 1600, he was olsctod Speaker of tho 
Convention Parliament. He w’as also one of 
the commissioners sent to Charles at Bi-cda. 
For his serWcos at the Restoration, ho was, 
in November, 1660, created Master of tho 
Kolls. During the reign of Charles II. ho 
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djslinf'uislu.-d himself liy assorting the right of 
the Commons to choose their own Speaker 
(1679) and by his hostility to the Catholics. 

Foss, Judges o/ 

Grindal, Ki)>h'ni> (^- 1519, (J. 1583), 
Arehbislicp of Canterbury, was born near St. 
Bees and od\icated at Cambridge. lie was 
in.'ide Canon of 'Westnunster in 1552, and 
Chaplain to Edward VI., at whose de;ith he 
wjts obliged to take refuge on the Continent. 
On the accession of Eliz;tbeth he returned to 
Knglanil a strong Puritan, an<l g^really in- 
fluenced by Geneva; he waived his ob- 
iections to vestments so far as to accept the 
sec of I/ondon on the deprivation of Bonner 
in 1562. Grindal, who hail hiken an active 
part in the Theological Controversy at ^Ve8t- 
ininster, 1559, was a sound theologian and 
noted preacher ; but he constantly incurred 
the (pieeii’s disi)lwisure for his mildness in 
enforcing the Act of I'niformity; yet in 1570 
ho wa.s made Archbishop of York, and on the 
death of Archbishop Parker, lo75, was trsins- 
lated to Canterhury. His administration was 
not very stiecessful in some ways : his Puri- 
tan sympathy made him refuse to put down 
the “ prophesyings ” of that party, and he 
was, in con.<e(iueneo, .sequestered from the 
exercise of his jurisdiction for five ycai-s, 
h.-ing only restored in 1582, a year before his 
death, though he never regained the favour 
of the queen, who treated him with great ami 
unmeritcil hai'shness. As Archbishop of 
Canterhury, Gnudal maih' no mark. His 
difference of opinion with the queen made it 
impossible for thi>m to work in hannony, yet 
ho was a man of profouml learning, deep 
})iety, and some moderation ; mild, affable, 
and generous, and much admired by his own 
party, 

’Hook, Lives of the yIrL'hf.»*hej>s; Mosbeim, 

Eccles. Hist.; Strype, Li/e o/Geindal. 

Grig.tialand West is separated from 
Capo Colony by tho Gninge Biver. After 
the discovery of diamonds there in 1867 
tho district was made a British colony, 
and in 1877 was made a pi-ovinco of Capo 
('olony, of which it now constitutes four out 
of seventy divisions. The characteristic 
feature of the country is undulating grassy 
plains, well adapted to sheep farming. 

Grith, in Anglo-Saxon law, is a word 
of narrower meaning than “frith,” with 
which it is often coupled. It signifies a 
special or localised peace or protection, par- 
licularly that granted by the king or a high 
oflleial.' 'While “frith” was i»rinuirily per- 
sonal, tho peace of an individual, tho ‘‘ grith ” 
was territorial, the peace of a district. 

Grosseteste, Bouert { ft . ii7o, d . 1253), 
Bishop of liincoln, one of tho most eminent 
of medimval ecclesiastics and schoolmen, was 
bom atStmdbrookc.in Suffolk, of poor parents. 
Ho studied at Oxford and Baris, where lie 
gained a very great reputation as a student 


and teacher. He became “ rector .scholarum ” 
at Baris, and first rector of the Fr.ineiseans 
at Oxford. He received various preferments, 
but in 1232 resigned all but one in order to con- 
tinue at Oxford. In 1235 his election as Bishop 
<»f Lincoln gave him both a wider sphere of 
work and a special relation to his university. 
As administnitor of his huge diocese he was 
both active and successful. A long struggle 
with his chapter was only ended by the per- 
sonal intervention of tho Bope, Innocent IV., 
who, at the Council of l.yons ])i-actically 
decided in the bishop’s favour. His dra.stie 
visitation of tho monasteries of his see, though 
hampered by the disfavour shown to him at 
Borne, where the gold of the monks was all- 
powerful, was resolutely carried through. A 
sturdy champion of liberty, ho prevailed in 
1244 in preventing the gnint of a royal 
subsidv, and kept together the opi) 08 ition. 
when likely to be broken up by the king’s 
intrigues ; and he ensured the reading of the 
sentence of excommuuicatiou against viohitoi’s 
of tho Grojit Charter in every parish of his 
diocese. A similar spirit actuated the rofusiil 
in 1251 to admit foreignei*s ignorant of 
English into rich profemient in his diocese, 
and led to a pai)al suspension, whicli, how- 
ever, was of short d»iralion. In T252 he 
prevented the collection of a tenth imposed 
u]>oii tho clergy by the Bopo for Henry Ill.’s 
necessities. In 1253 he refused to induct tho 
Bopo's own nephew into a i)rebond at Lincoln. 
His celebnited letter of rofusjil, while accept- 
ing the \iltramonUino position, was thoroughly 
decided in its tone. After liis death mir.icles 
were reported at his tomb, but tho effort to 
obtain canonisation for so bad a papalist 
failed. Grosseteste had a wide acquaintance, 
over which he exercised great inffucncc. 
The spiritual adviser of Adam dc Mnrisco, 
tho intimate friend of Simon do Montfort, 
ami the tutor to his sons, ho was yet tho 
friend of the queen and oven of the king. 
The sturdy practical temper illustrated by 
all his life’s acts was combined w’ith vast 
knowledge, great dialectical and metaphysical 
subtlety, activity in preaching and teaching, 
and real s])iritual feeling ; his leisure, too, 
was devoted to the cultivation of French love 
poetry. 

Perry, Life of Orossdeste ; Gro8#f(<sf<‘’» Lef/ers 
iu Bolls Scries, edited, with valuable iutrodvic- 
tiou, by Mr. Luard; Matthew Paris, Historia 
Major. p. X,] 

Gnadalonpe, The Islaxh of, is a French 
possession in the Antilles. Settled in 1035 
by the French, it resisted English attacks iu 
1091 and 1703, but was captured in 1759, and 
restored in 1763, and again in 1794 it became 
English. Kestored in 1803 by the Beaco of 
Amiens, it was re-conquered in 1810, sur- 
rendered to Sweden in 1813, restored to 
France in 1814. In 1816 the British finally 
withdrew. 

Saffaral, Les Colonies Francatses. 
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Gnader, Ralph, was of Norman or Breton 
orij^nn, but was bom in England. Ho was 
made Earl of Norfolk bv William L, but in 
1075, chiefly being irritated at the king’s 
disaj)proval of his marriage with the sister 
of the Earl of Hereford, he organised a 
conspiracy for the deposition of William, and 
the restoration of the earls to the power they 
had enjoyed under Edward the Confessor. 
The plot w’as betrayed, and Rxtlph fled to 
Brittany. Eventually he joined the first 
Crusade, and died in Palestine. 

Gnalo was api)ointed Papal legate in 
England in the year 1216. Ho strongly sup- 
ported King John agsiinst Louis of Fnince, 
and on John’s death was instrumentiil in 
obtaining the recognition of the young King 
Henry. Sir. Liwrd stiys that the preserva- 
tion of the Plantagenet line, and the defeat of 
Louis, were entirely due to the influence of 
Rome.” Ho was roi)laced in 1218 by Pandulf. 

Gnemsey. [Channel Islands.] 

Guiana is an extensive country in the 
north-east of South America. In 1580 the 
Dutch planted a colony, and in 1652 the 
English settled at Paramaribo. The English 
settlement did not succeed, and the land re- 
mained with the Dutch. In 1781 Rodney took 
]>osscs8ion of it, but in 1784 it was restored. 
Again in 1796 the English captured Guiana, 
and in 1803 a cession, confirmed in 1614, was 
made to England of the portion now called 
British Guiana. [Venezuela.] 

Daltou, Huf. of Gtiiana; M artin^ 

Brttuh Colonies. 

Guicowar, or Gaekwar, is tho title of 
the sovereign of the Maliratta State of Baroda. 
[Mahkattas.] 

Guildford Court-house, The Battle 
OF (Slarch 15, 1781), during the closing 
pcricd of the American War of Independence, 
was almost tho only gleam of succos.s tluit 
shone on Cornwallis’s fatal advance into the 
Noilh. At the beginning of tho year ho 
entered North Carolim*. Greene, with much 
prudence, refused to attack him, and retreated 
before him. On Februarj' 20, Oorawallis, 
Imltingat Hillsborough, invited all loyalists to 
join him ; but a small detacluncnt of them on 
their way to take advantage of tlie proclama- 
lion wero cut to pieces by the Americans, and 
tho rest took fright. Again Cornwallis 
advanced, and Greene at length determined 
to give him buttle. On some strong groupd 
nwir Guildford Court-house, Cornwallis at- 
tacked, and tho regulars were os usual irre- 
sistible. They carried Greene’s position de- 
spite inferiority in numlicrs and position. In 
resulta, however, the victory was signally 
deficient, for Cornwallis, too weak to advamx-, 
and receiving no reinforcements, bnd to fall 


back on Wilmington. [A.meickan Isiiepe.s- 
DENCE, War of.] 

Baucroft, JfiX. of amc*-. A'cr., iv., c. 2:} ; Stmi- 
bo|>e» Hist, of c. 04. 

Guiscard, Antoine, Maruiis dk (/-. 
1658, d. 1711), was a French adventurer of 
good family. For some unknown ottVnee lie 
was expelled from France, and came to 
England after a variety of adventures. 
Godolphin made him colonel of a ri'giment 
of French refugees: and he became a coni- 
jKtniou of St. John in his wild orgies. In tlie 
year 1706 he proi>osed a descent on the cojist 
of Languedoc, and twelve regiments were 
placed in readiness, but the <;xpedition never 
sciiled, j)robably because Godolphin thought 
his schemes too risionury. (iihscard was 
di.scluirged with a jicnsiou of £500 a yair. 
He almost immediatedy began a treacherous 
eorrcsi>ondenco with the French court. On 
its detection he was brought before the Privy 
Council. Finding that everything was 
known, and wishing for a belter deatli than 
hiinging, he stabbed Harley twice with a 
penknife he had secreted. The wounds were 
slight. Guiscard was soon overpowered, and 
died in Newgate from injuries received in 
the struggle. To the hist he denied tlmt the 
attack was premeditated. 

Gunpowder Plot,. The, is th<> n:ime 
usually given to the great Roman Catholic 
conspiracy of James I.’s reign. The CaLho- 
lics w’ere deeply disiippoiuted at finding that 
the king luid no intention of remitting the 
severe laws against recusancy. In their ix*- 
sontment a j)lot was formed by several Roman 
Catholic gentlemen. It was probably origi- 
nated by Robert Catesby, who was joined by 
Thouuis Winter and John Wright in tho 
spring of 1604 ; and later by Thomas Percy, 
Robert Winter, Sir Evciurd Digby, Rook- 
wockI, Tresham, the Jesuit Garnet, and Guy 
Fawkes, an Englishman, who had long served 
us a soldier of fortune in Fbindors, and was 
closely connected with tho English Jesuits. 
Tlio plot was matured in tho summer of 1605. 
It was arranged that Fawkes was to secrete 
some barrels of gunpowder in cellai-s adjacent 
to tho Houses of Purlinment. After the ex- 
plosion, which was to take place when the 
King and Prince of Wales were present, the 
young prince Charles and the princess Eliza- 
beth were to be seized and a rising attempted 
in the midland counties. After tlio proi-ogu- 
tion Parliament was to meet on November 5, 
1605, and thi.s was tho day on which the 
enterprise was to be carried out. Several of 
the conspirators were, however, anxious to 
save the Catholic mombers of the House of 
Lords. A letter was received by Lord Mont- 
eagle from one of the con.spimtors (probably 
Tresham) warning him not to bo present at 
the opening of Parliament. Tlio letter was 
shown to Cecil. Orders were given to search 
tho vaults on November 4, and Fawkes was 
arrested. Most of the other conspirators had 
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taken llio alarm arul alnady Anl to Dun- 
rhuK'h/ wIh ii' Sir Kvr rapl l>ii?bv bail cul- 
lectod a liri^r inuubiM *>t t.alhulic ^i ntlcnion. 
riirv (lisj»rr*'t*d in various dinntions. The 
b ailing c<ni>i>iKitoivj atti‘mj>t< <1 to make a 
stand at Ilolbvach. Svvonil of llnuu were 


wounded by an accidental explosion. Calosb\\ 
Peicv, and tlio Wrights wore kilbal in the 
roursi^ of the tli^:ht ; nio>t of the other 
lo<id(*rs were captured. They wore tried, 
and executed in January and February, IGUO. 


S. IX. Gardiuur, of chap. tu. An 

attempt to show tleit ttio Governinent en- 
count^ed the plot so asto tnip the c^nispirators 
has been uuide hy F'ather Oernirdp S J. 

%cas the (jNupoudrr ' ISHii.) 


Guthrutu, c*r Guthorm fMod. Dan., 

(7onii), was a Danish chief who bocanio 

Kiii^' »»f Kast KnRlan'l, After conqiiorins; 

Mercia, he started from Rej)ton in 875 with 

liiilf th<- “ f;reat host,” when Halfdane 

went anoth«'r wav with the other half to 

% 

colonist' XorthumlxTlajid. With two of 
his fclhiw kinijs, he atta<ke'I Wessex 
hy Lin«I and sea, forcing Alfred to take 
refuge in vMhelncy in 878. Ho then raised a 
gTiSit fort at (Jliippeiihain, hut was hesiesred 
there hy the I’higlish kiiig. and forced by block- 
ade to accept terms of peace. This trreitv is 
still in exi.stenca-. Guthrmn was baptised, with 
thiilv of his chief men, an<l in 880 he .scttleii 
with his ho.st in Kast Knglaml, vacant by the 
death of Huiiba, who, with his host, was slain 
in Devonshire, 878. (Tuthrum sc-ems to have 
done his best to keep the ju-ace, though his fol- 
lowers were not always obedient, and it is not 
till after his ih'uth in 890 tliat tht* East EngH.*ih 
Danes became a danger to Alfii'd. Guthruin’a 
baptismal name was Ath*dshin, which alone 
appeal's on his coins. The theory, however, 
that he, not th«' English king, was the foster- 
father of Ilacon the (iood, rcj)os<*s on a fal.«o 
chronology ami is (juite unnecessary, (.iuth- 
rum was succeeded by Eohric, or Yorick, who 
was proliably his son. [Alfhkd.] 

Gnthrum II., King of Kast England, wa.s 
the son of Yorick, whom he succeeded 90G. He 
made peace with King Edward, the terms of 
wliich were still preserved in 907. It was 
against him that Edwar<r.s policy of building 
a lino of forts across the Jlidland.s was 
chiefly directed, a jiolicy which led to the 
submission successively of the Dam-s of Hert- 
ford (9161, of Bedford, under Earl Turketil 
(918), ami finally to the campaign of 921, in 
which Edwiml defeated and slew Guthrmn 
(for we take him to bo “ the king ” of the 
Chronicle) with his son and brother, at Temps- 
ford. Their death, and the submission of 
Earl Thurfrith of Northampton, the Danes of 
Huntingdon, the “ host of Cambridge,” and 
the East Anglian Danes, in the s:ime year, 
brought to an end the Danish rule in East 
England. 

Guzerat, Tjie Battle of (Feb. 22, 1849), 


was fought between the English ainl Sikl.s 
iluring the si'cond .Sikh War. The army of 
Shere Sing, estimated at 50,000 men with 
sixty pieces of cannon, was dniwii up in front 
of th(‘ walled town of Guzerat. supjxuted on 
the left by a streainb;t flowing into the Chenab, 
on the right by two villages tilled with troop.-J. 
The commander-in-chief, lA)rd Gougli, by 
the advice of .Major (ieorge I..awrenee, deter- 
mined to begin the battle with artillery. The 
fire of eighty-four cannon mined on thorn 
steadily for two liours and a half. Tlie whole 
Sikh line broke and fled ; the English cavalry 
were let loose on thou, and pursued them for 
fifteen miles, till the army of Shere Sing was 
a mere wreck. 

Gwalior is a piotected state of Central 
India, which inchides most of Malwa. The 
capital of the same name is situated on a 
rocky hill, rising sheer frtiin the level plain. 
It is ruled by the lino of ^lahmtta princes 
called Scindiah. The fortress of (4walior 
was taken by Major Poplunu in 1780, and 
restored to its fonner ruler, the Ibijah of 
(Tohad, but in 1784 was recoveml by .Scindiah. 
In Feb., 1804. it was ag;iin taken by the 
English, umler .Sir 11. White, but was restoivd 
to Scindiah the next year. In 1843, on tho 
deJith of tho reigning Scindiah, without heirs, 
th<‘ disseii.sions at Gwalior b>d to an e.\i>editioii 
to restore order there. The EnglLsh defeated 
the Gwalior army at JIahamjpore. A treaty 
was concluded, by which the fortres.s of 
Gwalior was ccde<l to England and the native 
aniiy ix'diuanl to 9,000 men (1844). In 18.57, 
it was a seat of tho Mutiny, but Scindiah re- 
mained unswervingly faithful. 

Gmut Duff, i/i5t. of the 

Gwynedd, tlio old name for North Wales, 
was a district roughly corresponding to tho 
domains of the “Princes of Wales” who 
loignctl at Aberffniw. [Wales.] 

Gwyn, Eleanor (4. circa 1650, (f. 1687), 
was of humble origin, and was early in life an 
omngc girl at a theatre. She subsequently 
became an aetress and mistress to Lord Buck- 
hurst, and evj'ntually one of Charles II. ’s 
mistresses, besides being appointed one of tlio 
liadies of tho Bedchamber to the Quci'n. By 
Charles II. she had two sons, ono of whom 
died very young, tho other was Charles Beau- 
clerk, who was created Duke of St. Albans. 
Her personal beauty was very great, while 
her generosity and kindliness made her more 
popular than most of tho king’s favourites. 

Gyrth. (d. 1066) was the fourth son of Earl 
Godwin. He shared in his father’s banish- 
ment and return, ami in 1057 ho received au 
earldom which seems to have included Nor- 
folk, Suffolk, Cambridgeshire, and Oxford- 
shire. Ho took ixirt in the battle of Hastings, 
where he was killed, it is said, by William’s 
own hand. 

Gytha was the sister of Ulf and niece c£ 
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Canute. She inamed Earl CicJwin. and was 
Lanished with liini in 10.31. After the battle 
of Hastings, she begged the body of Haiold 
to inter it at Waltham, but this was refused 
by V\’illiani, though slio is said to have offered 
him Harold’s weight in gold. In 1007 she 
took refuge iu the Fbitholui, :ind went thence 
to St. Ouen, where she remained till her 
death. 


H 

Habeas Corpns, The Whit ok. is 

a writ is.suing from one of the superior 
courts, coiniimnding the body of a pri- 
.«oner to be brought before it. It rests 
upon the famous 'iOth .section of Magna 
(Imrta: “No freeman sh;tll be taken ami 
iinpri-soned unlo.s by the Liwful judgment of 
hi.s j>eer8 or by the Law of the land.” Arbi- 
trary iinj)ri.sonment, though thus luovide.l 
iigainst, was, however, not unfreciuenllv ju-n-- 
tised by the king’s Privy Council, and, in 
1352, a statute was piis.sed to prevent this abuse 
of the liberty of the subject, which was twice 
r4“-enacted in the reign of Edward III, 
Under the Tudoi’S, prisonei-s, when fommitt<*d 
by the council genju-ally, or even by the 
apecial comnuind of the king, were admitted 
to l>ail on their habeas corpus, hut there were 
frequent delays in obtaining the wnt. The 
<luestion whether a prisoner could Ijo detained 
by special command of the king, signified by 
41 warrant of the Privy Council, without 
showing cause of imprisonment, was argued 
out in HarneU’s ciisc, when the judges, relying 
ui)on an obscure declamtion of their pivde- 
oessors in the 34th of Elizalndh, decided for the 
crown. The Houw* of Commons retorted by 
protesting in the Petition of Right against 
the illegal imprisonment of the subject with- 
out cause. 

The arbitrary arrest of Sir John Eliot and 
the other membeiu on the dissolution of 1629 
■was an attempt to evade the Petition of Right, 
and was met by the provision in the Act 
which abolished the Star Chamber, tliat any 
person committed by the council or the king’s 
Bpocial command was to have a writ of habeas 
corpus granUd him, on application to the 
judges of the King’s Bench or Common Pleas, 
w’ithout any delay or pretence whatever. 
Nevertheless, Lord Clarendon’s arbitrary ois- 
tom of imprisoning offenders in distant places 
revived tho grievance, and the Commons, 
under Charles II., carried several bills to 
prevent the refusal of tho writ of liabeas 
corpus, but they were thrown out in the 
I^ords. In 1676 Jenkes's case called fresh 
attention to tlie injustice of protracted im- 
prisonment. 

At last, in 1679, tho famous Habeas Con)us 
Act was p:i88ed. It enacted that any juigo 
must grant tho writ of habeas corpiu w’hen 


j applied for, un<liT j>enalty of a lin-- of £,.300 ; 
that tho duLiy in executing it must not 
twenty days; that any oHicer or ki i j«r 
neglecting to deliver a coj)y of the \N;irnmt 
of eominitmcnt, or shifting the pris<.n«-r with- 
out ciiuse to another eu.stody, .'•liall he fined 
£100 on the tii-st offence, and £200, with 
dismissal, for tho second ; tliat no person once 
dcliveix'd by habeas corpus shall be re-com- 
mitted for tho stmie off'en<-e ; that cverv pci’son 
committed for treason or felony is to be trie<l 
at tho next assizes, unless the erown witncsse.s 
cannot be produced at that time; and that, if 
not indicted at tho second assizes or sessions, he 
may be dischargcKl ; ami that no one may be 
imprisoned out of England, The deh-ets in 
this great Act h.ave since been unjcdicd by 
th<^ Bill of Rigljts, which declaresthat excessive 
bail may not lx* required : and by tho Act of 
17.37 “for securing more effe< tuallv the HI eity 
of Ihe .‘^uhject,” wliie h extendt-d the Kim dies 
of tlie Halicas Coipus Act 1o iion-eiiminal 
chnrge.s, and 4'mpowcred the judges to cxjimiru" 
tht! truth of the facts set foilh in the return. 
By an Act of 1862, based on the fugitive, 
slave Anilerson’s case, it was provided that no 
writ of liahcas coipus could issue ficm an 
English court into any colony where local 
couits exist having authority* to gi'iint and 
issue the said writ. The Habeas Corpus Act 
was extendcHl to Ireland in 1782 ; in Scotland 
tho liberty of the subject is guarded by the 
jrronpoii* Jnipyifotwuut Act of 1701. 

In times of political and social disturbance 
the Habeas Coipus Act has now and again 
been suspended. It was suspended nine times 
between tlie Revolution and 174*3; again 
during the tioubles which followed the I'rencli 
Revolution (1794 — 1800), aft<r which an Act 
of Indemnity was passed ; as again after tlie 
Suspension Act of 1817. In Ireland it has 
been suspended no less than six times sincai 
riio Union; but since 1848 tho goveiniiieiit, 
in times of disaffection, have had recourse to 
Coercion Acts. 

For Darnell's case and the Act, see Hnllnrr, 
C<m#l. ifwt., cbs. 7 and 13; Sfa<e rrt<d..-. oiid 
Btat.SlCar. Il,,c.2. FcrSuspeusiou Acts, lUa) , 
C<m»t. Ifut., chap. xi. See also fd Geo, HI., 
c. 100, and 26 and 20 Viet., c. 20. [L, C. S, j 

Habeas Corpus Act, The, j.\ Ikeland, 
was not passed till 1782, w hen an Act re- 
sembling that in England was cniricd through 
the Irish Parliament. It w’as suspended in 
1796, in 1800, 1802 to 1805, 1807 to 1810, 
1814, 1822 to 1824, 1866 to 1869, and pjir- 
tiully by the Westmeath Act, 1871, and other 
Coercion Acts. 

Hacbett, ^ William {d. 1.591), was a 
fanatic who, with tw’o companions named Cop- 
penger and Arthington, endeavoured to j)io- 
cure a following in London by predicting tho 
immediate end of the world. Their divine 
mission failed, however, to save them from 
being convicted as traitors. Ai-thington was 
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TKinlonod. This faiuiticism caused the por- 
secuti«m of tin- Puritans to he redoubh'd : “ it 
was jtndended,” savs Dr. Lingsird, “ that if 
a rising had been ' » ffc ctod, men of grcJiter 
weight would have i)laccd themselves at the 
Ijwid of the insurgents, and have required 
from the queen the abolition of the prelacy.” 

Hackston, ok Rathili-et {d. 1G80), 
was one of the murderers of Arciibishop 
Sharp. After the crime llaekston escai>ed 
into Stirlingshire by giving out thttt he and 
his eomj«inions were troopers in juirsuit of 
the murderers. Ho afterwards fought at 
Dnimclog and Bothwell Bridge, on the side 
of the t'ovenanters. He was aiptured at 
Airds Moss (1G80), and soon afterwards 
executed at Kdiiiburgh. 

Haddin^on, seventeen miles east of 
Edinburgh, was burnt by dohn in 1210, and 
again by Edward HI. in 13.).5. In 1547 
it was fci'ken by the English shortly after the 
battle of I’in'kio ; but was rcciiptured by 
the Scotch in the following year. It was 
here that the Eshites of the Uoalm met to dis- 
cuss the marriage of their young Queen Mary 
with the Dauphin (1548). In 1715 it was 
occupied by the Jacobites, 

Haddou, Waltek {5. 1516, d. 1572), has 
been called one of the brightest Lay ornaments 
of the Koformation. lie became Master of 
Trinity Hall, Cambridge, and in 1552 Presi- 
dent of Magdalen College, Uxford. In 15G5 ho 
was sent to Bruges for the purpose of conclud- 
ing a commercial treaty belw'een England and 
th»! Netherlands. His knowledge of Law was 
grcjit, and ho had a priucij>al share in dnwing 
up the Reformatio Ltfjnm Eccleidasticarum. 

Hadrian, Emperor of Romo (117-38), 
visited Britain in the year 120. He restored 
the stnithem part of the island to order, and 
drove buck the Caledonians. The wall from 
the Solway to the Tyne was built by his 
orders. [Romans in Bkitain.] 

Hadwisa, or Hawisa, wife of King 
John, was the granddaiighter of Robert 
Earl of Gloucester, natural son of Henry I. 
Her marriage with King John in 1189 gave 
him a share of the trreat Gloucester earldom of 
which she was co-heir, but in 1200 she was 
divorced on the pretext of affinity. 

Hailes, Lord (5. 1726. rf. 1792), was the 
judicial title of Sir David Dalrymple, one of 
the Lords Commissioners of Justiciary. He 
was the author of Amials of iicotland. 

Haldane, The Right Hon. ILB. (5. 1866) 
v.'as odxicated at Edinburgh aud Gottingen, 
and called to the Bur in 1879. He entered 
Parliament in 1885. In 1905 he became 
Secretary for "War in the Liberal Ministry, 
and during his term of ollico was responsible 
for tho abolition of the Volunteers and Militia, 
and the introduction of the Territorial system. 


Hale, SiH Matthew (5. 1609, d. 1676). 
was allied to tho bar in 1636. He took 
the side of the king in his struggle with 
the Parliament, and defended tho Duke of 
Hamilton and other Royalists in 1649. Hiter 
on he subscrihod the ongJigemcnt to be 
faitliful to the Commonwealth, and in 16 .j 4 
was made a judge of the Common Pleas, 
in which capacity he showed grcjit fear- 
lessness and impartiality, refusing to assist 
in tho trial of IVnruddcck in IG.J.5, and on 
one occasion dismis.siug a jury wnich luid 
been illegally returned at CroinwcU’s bidding. 
On the death of Oliver Cromwell he resigned 
his oftice. but in 1600 was made by Charles 
11. Chief Baron of tlic Exchequer, and in 
1671 was promoted to tho Chief Justicoshij) 
of iho King s Bench. In private and public 
Hfealike, he was distinguished by his candour, 
kindly dis^wsition, and piety; his habits and 
bastes were most simple, and to the end of his 
life he wa-s an earnest student of theology and 
law. Himeage Finch, Earl of Nottingham, 
spwiks of him as “a Chief Justice of so inde- 
fatigable an industry, so invincible a patience, 
so exemplary an intogritv, ami so magnani- 
mous a contempt of unholy things, without 
which no man cvin bo truly great ; and to all 
this, a man that was so absolutely a master of 
the science of tho law, and even of the most 
abstruse and hidden parts of it, that one may 
truly say of his knowledge of the law, what 
St. Austin sjiid of St. Jeromo's knowledge 
of divinity, ‘ Quod Hieronymus nescivit, nul- 
lus luortalium unquam scirit.’ ” 

Hale’s Case (June, 1686). Sir Edwnnl 
Hale, a convert to Roman Catholicism, was, in 
1686, appointed by James 11. colonel of a regi- 
ment, and Governor of Dover Castle, though ho 
had not qualified himself for those posts acconl- 
ing to the tonns of tho Test Act. A collusive 
action was brought against him by a servant, 
wheix’upon Hale pleaded a dispensiition from 
the king. Eleven out of tho twelve judges 
decided in his favour, and agreed that tho 
king had power by liis prerogative to dispense 
with penal laws, and for rcn.sons of which ho 
was sole judge. Subsequently Halo was 
made Lieutenant of the Tower, and followed 
Jamc.s II. in his flight, but was captured and 
imprisoned. 

Ha<l£dane {d. 910), a Danish leader, is 
mentioned in the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle ns 
one of tho two kings leading the Danish ax’my 
at the battle of Ashdown (781). Four years 
later he wont with part of the host into 
Northumbria, subdued the land, and harried 
the Piets and tho Stnithclyde AVelsh. Next 
year (876) he divided the south part of North- 
umbria among his followers, who settled down 
in their new abodes as peaceful inhabitants. 
Many years later Halfdano’s name again 
occurs in the Chronicle as being enraged in 
an expedition that ravaged England as fur 
south as Tettenhall. On its return it was 
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overtaken "bv Edward the Elder, and put to 
rout. Several of the Danish leaders were 
sLiin in this cng;igement, and among:st them 
King Halfdane. [^Daxes.] 

Halidon Hill, The IIattle of (July 
19, 1333), was fought near Berwick between 
the English troops, led by Edward III. in 
person, and the ScoWh under Douglas. The 
English were posted on a hill, and also 
I)rotected by the marshy ground before them. 
When the Scots advanced to the attack, 
their troops floundered in this morass, and, 
being open to the English archers, were 
reduced to a mere fragment ere they r(;{iched 
the enemy’s ranks. Disorganised and hope- 
less, they were then shiughtered by the 
English men-at-arms. 

Halifax, Chaules Wood, 1st Viscoi nt 
{1. 1800, (i. 1885), was educjitcd at Oriel 
College, Oxfonl, and succeeded hi.s father as 
third baronet in 1826. In the same year he 
luid been returned to the House of Common.s 
as member for Great Grimsby, and iifterwaixl.s 
sat for Wareham, Halifax, and Itipon. In 
1832 ho was apiwinted Secretary to the 
Treasury ; in 1835 Secretary to the Admi- 
ndty. In 1846 he took office under Lord 
UuKsell JLS Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
which office he held till 1852. He entered 
the Aberdeen cabinet in 1852 as President of 
the Board of CJontrol ; be«ime i'irst’ Lord of 
the Adminilty in Lord Palmerston's first ad- 
ministration, from 1855 to -1858. In Lord 
Palmerston’s second administmtion ho became 
Secretary of SUite for India, and President of 
th(* Indmn Council from 1859 to 1866. In 
1866 he was created Viscount Halifax, and 
took office under Mr. Gladstone in 1870 as 
I»rd Privy Seal. 

Halifax, Chaki.es lifoxTAGUE, Eaul op 
(5. 1661, d. 1715), was eduC4ited at Westmin- 
ster and Cambridge. In 1687 he gtiincd 
liimself a wide reputation by the happy 
parody of the Toten and Country Moune, written 
in conjunction with his fiiend Prior. In 
1688 he entered Parliament for Slaldon, and 
was a member of the Convention which offered 
the crown of England to William and Slury . Tlio 
new king soon granted him a pension of £500 
a year; and in 1691 he was appointed chair- 
man of a committee of tho House of Com- 
mons, and one of tho commissioned of tho 
Treasury. Ho bore a prominent part in the 
debates for regulating the trials for treason. 
He tw)k up Paterson's scheme for cstablisliing 
a national bank, and hence may bo regarded 
as one of tho founders of the Bank of Eng- 
land (1694). In the same year ho was ap- 
pointed Chancellor of the Exchequer, and in 
tho next was actively concerned in the 
measures taken to restore tho currency. It 
was at his suggestion that a window-tax was 
levied for the purposes of meeting the ex- 
penses incidental to the new coinage. In 1697 


he was appointed First Ix)rd of the Treasury, 
and in the next two yeai-s was one of thi.- 
members of the regency during the king's 
absence. About the same time he was attacked 
in Parliament, but was acquitted on all points, 
and even received the thanks of the IIou.se for 
his services. He now proposed to reorganise 
the East India Comiiuny, by combining tlu' 
now and the old companies (1698). “The 
suct-css of this scheme,” s.iys Lord Macaulay, 
“ mai’ks the time when the fortunes of Mon- 
tague reached the meridian. ” After this 
time he began to lose his populiirity ; public 
feeling wa.s agsiinst him, and even the 
men of letters, despite his patronage of the 
greatest litenuy characters of his day, were 
unsparing in abu.se. Stung by this treatment 
he resigned the Chancellorship of the Exche- 
quer, and fell back upon a very lucrative 
sinecure (the uuditorship of tho Exchequer) 
that his brother had been nursing for him 
since the previous year. In 1701 he was 
called to tho Upper House by the title of 
Lord Halifax; and tho siime yeiir was im- 
peached, though without success. In 1714 he 
was made Eiirl of ILilifax, and died the next 
yciir. Halifax’s charsmter was most merci- 
lessly ass;iiled by the writers of his lime ; and 
even Pope, who was but a boy when Mon- 
tague retired from the House of Commons, 
has attacked him in some of his bitterest and 
most pungent verses. Halifax is sjiid to have 
been the Bufo of the Jiplstle to Arhnthnoty 
where even his patronage of men of letters is 
tui*ned into scorn, and the whole charge 
summed up with the couplet accusing him of 
neglecting Dryden when alive — 

“ But still the preat have kiuducss iu reserve : — 
Ue beIi>cdto bur; whom ho helped to stiurvc." 

Halifax, George Saville, ^lAuaris of 
(5. circa 1630, d. 1695), was a member of an 
old Yorkshire family which had been con- 
spicuous for its loyalty during tho Rebellion 
period. After the Rc.stomtion, lie was iniscd 
to the peerage for the assistance ho had 
rendered in bringing about that event. He 
was created a marquis in 1682 and made 
Lord Privy Seal. Ho opposed the Exclusion 
Bill in 1680, though he was suspected of 
intriguing in favour of tho Duke of Mon- 
mouth. At tho accession of James II. ho 
became President of tho Council ; but ho 
showed himself altogether averse to the 
liomanising measures of the king, and most 
strenuously opi>osod the repeal of the Test Act. 
For this ho wjis dismissed from his offices, Octo- 
ber, 1685. Ho gave his adhesion to the Prince 
of Orange in December, 1688, and bc^eamo 
Speaker of tho House of Lords in the Con- 
vention Parliament, 1689, and Lord Privy 
Seal in February of this year. Ho, however, 
subsequently joined tho Opposition and re- 
signed in October, 1689. He offered a violent 
oi)p 08 ition to tho censorship of tho press in 
1692. The marquis refused to join himself 



alisolately to rithor party, and, in a tract 
.•.lilt'd thi- {'hurmltr ot n I'niiiiiur, <l«-fc!idod 
his position as ono who “ trims ’ from ono 
sid.' to 111 '- otliur as the national intorcst 
jcquiros. 

Miiraiil.iy. Ili't. of Burnet, of Hia 

om ft r* . 

Halifax, tlr.ouoE Montaoie Disk, oth 
K\un o!' {if. 1771). succei'JcJ to the title 
while still a boy. liil7<H he was appointed 
L<tid-l.ie\itenant tif Ireland, and a little later 
ht rame one of llute's Soeivtaries of State. 
\Viicn the last-inentionoil nobh-tnan went out 
in Marih, 176.'!. Lord Halifax combined with 
liOicl Kgreinont aiultieorge (jrrenvillo to form 
till! administration popularly known as the 
'I'riumvinitc*. It was in the joint names of 
Lords Halifax and Bgrcinont that thej?eneral 
warrant was made out for the arrest of Wilkes. 
Lord Halifax has also been eharfrod with the 
.luthorship of the most fatal nuMsure of this 
iinfortunate administnition, viz., the Stamp 
Art ; but though he was a warm advocate of 
tlie bill, us his otlice compelled liitu to bo, 
there seems no evidence that he was the 
actual author of it. In 17(i.) he was a party 
with Lord Sandwich to the fraud which was 
practised on the king in onler to make him 
agree to the omission of his mother’s name 
from the council of regency; and the king 
-seoins to have felt more deeply injured by 
iiiin than by Lord Sandwich. Nov did his 
conduct in this matter give s;itisfaction to his 
colleagues ; Jind during tho last few months 
>f the tlrcnville aihninislration, complaints 
against Halifax .<00111 to have been rife. Tho 
(irenville mlministr.itiou fell in 176o. When 
Loixl North came into power (1770) lie was 
vippointed Secrehiry of State, but died the 
following year. 

O’l'cm'iMr Payers; Lord Stanhope, Ifiat. 0 / 
Kng. ; Jesse, lifiiioirs 0/ Oeorije III. 

Hall, AuTiiru, member for Gnintlnm, 
who ha<l been ])reviously arraigned at tho bar 
of the House of Commons “ for sundry lewd 
.Speeches,'’ was (in l.')81) expelled fi-oin tho 
J1 ouse, finetl, ami imprisoned in tho Tower, 
for having published a book “not only re- 
proaching some particular good momDcrs of 
iho Housi^*, but also very much slanderous 
.'ind derogatory to its general authority, 
power, and state, and prejudicial to tho 
validity of its proceedings in making and es- 
tablishing of laws.” Hall had previously in- 
eunx'il tlu! anger of the House, which sus- 
pected him of having connived at the fraud of 
his servant, Smalley (q.v.), whom thoy had sent 
•their sergeant-at-arms to deliver from gaol in 
L)7o. When Hall's book was condemned, its 
.author made his submission, but was not 
liberated till the dissolution of Parliament. 
Notwithstanding his misfortunes on this 
occasion, he seems to have sjit in later Parlia- 
ments. Hall’s Case is the chief precedent for 
the power of expulsion which tho House of 
'CoraujODS has always retained. 


Hall, Ei.waui) (rf. 1547), tho son of a 
Shropshire gentleman, was educated at Eton, 
Cambridge, and Cxford. He entered Gray’s 
Inn, was cJilled to tho bar, and in process ot 
time became undor-sheritf for tho City of 
London and one of the judges of tho Sheriffs’ 
Court. He died in 1547, leaving behind him 
a Utsfory of the Vuiun of the two yobk anil 
Jl/n.^triowi Familks of 'Lancaeter ami Yotk, 
which was printed in 1548. This work, which 
the author dedicated to Edward VI., bei^nns 
with the du<*l between the Duke of Norfolk 
and Henrv of Derby (afterwards Henry IV.), 
and goes down to ‘the death of Henry Vll. 
Hall may be regarded as a contempoi-ary 
authority for oveut.s that took place during 
the reign of the last-ineutioned king. I'or 
earlier reigns his nari'ative “ is carefully com- 
pileil from tho best available authorities, 
whether they wrote in Latin, French, or 
English.” A list of these authorities is pre- 
fixed to tho work, which was lii-st printed by 
Richard Grafton in 1548. 

Hall, •JosEiMi (i». 1574, (1. 1G.5G), Bishop of 
Norwich, was one of the deputies sent to re- 
present tho established religion of England at 
the Synod of Dori (1G19). In 1G27 he was 
made Bishop of Exeter, ami Bishop of Norwich 
in 1041, in which year he joined edeven of his 
fellow-bishop.s in protesting against all laws 
jKissed in their absence from the House of 
Lords. For this offence ho was cast into 
prison. Ho died at Higham, near Norwich, 
in IG.)6. Hall's chief poetical works are two 
hooks entitled respectively Toothless Hatires 
ami Ititiug tiatires, both of which are of some 
value as presenting a picture of tho manners 
of his time. Ho was also tho author of a 
work entitled Hard Heasure^ which gives an 
account of tho treatment ho met with at tho 
hands of tho Puritan party. 

Hallam, Henry (5. 1777, d. 1859), was 
educated at Eton and Oxford, whcnco ho pro- 
ceeded to tho Inner Temple. He was one of 
tho early contributors to tho Edinburgh 
rtciv, and a consistent Whig in politics. In 
1818 his fii-st litoniry venture on a largo scale 
made its appearance — the ri^ic of the State of 
Europe during the Middle Ages, This work, 
which at once established the reputation of 
its author, is of value to the student of 
English histoiy chiefly for the sketch of our 
political and constitutional history down to 
the accession of the Tudor dynasty. Despite 
tho fact that tho same ground was sub- 
sequently covered by the brilliant ingenuity 
of Sir iS-ancis Palgrave and the great w'ork 
of Dr. Stubbs, no student of our early history 
can afford to neglect tho pages of these 
volumes. Sir. Hallam’s second achievement 
was the publication of The Constitutional His- 
tory of England from the Accession of Henry VII. 
to the death of George II, This work is still 
the leading authority on the period over 
which it extends; and like all the other 
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writings of its author, is remarkable for its 
accuracy and impartiality. In 1837 — 38 Mr. 
Hallam’s third work of importance made its 
apiKjarance, The Introduction to the Littruture 
of Jiuropc in the Fifteenth^ Sixteenth, and 
Seventeenth Centuries. 

Hallam, Uoueut (J. U17), held the 
archdeaconry of Canterbury, and was nomi- 
nated by the Pope to the arclibishopric of 
York. Henry IV., however, refused liis 
siiuction to the appointment, and Hallam had 
to content himself with the bishopric of 
Salisbury. In 1411 he was nominated a 
cardinal. Six years later he took a very 
prominent part in the Council of Constance, 
lie died at Constance in 1417. 

Hamilton, originally adled Cadzow or 
Cadyow, deri\es its name from Sir Walter do 
Hamilton, or Hambelton, of Leicester. It 
was made a royal burgh by Queen Mary in 
the sixteenth century. Hamilton Castle is 
noted in historj' as the place in which Mary 
Queen of Scots took refuge on her esciipefrom 
Lochleven (I. 768 ), and whore her supporters 
inustere<l round her. It was the chief scjit of 
the Hamiltons, and was taken by the llcgent 
Muriuy later in the same yciir. 

Hamilton, Family op, is descended from 
Sir Hilbert de Hamilton, who lived in the 
reign of Alexander II. of Scotland. His son, 
Sir Walter Hamilton, received the lorxlship of 
Cadzow fromKobci-t Ilruce. Sir James Ilamil- 
ton, sixth Lord of Cadzow, was created a peer 
of Scotland, with the title of Lord Hamilton, 
in 1445. His son James was ere;ited Karl of 
AiTJin in Aug., 1503. James, second carl, was 
declared lieir presumptive to the crown in 
i543, and in 1548 was created by Henry II. 
Duke of Chatc-lheniult in France. John, his 
second son, was, in 1591, created Marejuis of 
Hamilton. James, grandson of this peer, was 
ciealc*d Duke of Hamilton, 1643. On the 
attainder of William, the second duke, in the 
Civil War, his honours were forfeited ; but in 
1660 his widow, obtained, by petition, for her 
husband, lA^rd William Douglas, the title of 
Duke of Hamilton. The title has since 
remained with his descendants. The holders 
of the dukedom of Abercom are descended 
from Claud, fourth son of the Duke of 
Chulelheruult. 

Hamilton, Anthony, Count (b. 1641 . 
rf. 1720), was the son of Sir George Ilamilton 
and nej)hcw of the second Earl of Abercom 
on his father’s side, while on his mother’s 
he was nephew of the Duke of Ormonde. 
He was bom in Ireland, and was educated 
in France. On the Itcstoraiion he re- 
tiirnc*d to England, and was a conspicuous 
member of the court of Charles II. Under 
James 11. Hamilton w’as given the command 
of an infantrj' rrtgiment in Ireland, and the 
ffovemment of Limerick. At the battle of 
KewtowTi Butler (1689) he was wounded and 


defeated, and was also ju'cseiit ji* xf vr;ir at 
the battle of the Boyne; but shuilly attci- 
wards followed the dethroned king into exile, 
entering the Frcncli service later oti. It was 
at Sceaux, the scJit of the Duehes-s of Maine, 
tluit he wrote his .T/rw/ob-iit of Oriinnnonl, which 
weix* first printcsl anonymously in French in 
Holland, in tire year 1713. An English 
translation was issued in the following year. 
This work contains mueh information ot> 
court politics of the reiiru of Charles II. 
Count Hamilton was also the author of 
certain Contes, or Stories, which are highly 
praised by Voituiro. 

Hamilton, Emma, L.m>y {b. 1763, d. 

1815), was the daughter of a Welsh servant' 
girl. She se'ems to have lost her character 
in early yeai-s. After various adventures she 
was married to Sir William Hamilton, the 
English ambassador at Kaj)les (1791). At 
this court she soon became very intimate 
with the queen, ilarie Caivline, and did not 
hesitiite to use this intimacy fur the ]iurpose 
of unravelling slate secrets which .‘^he claimed 
to be of impoi Uiuee to Great Britain. In 1 793 
she made the acquaintance of Nelson (q.v.), 
whose mistress she soon became. His exe- 
cution of Can-aciolo has been ascribed, though 
probably wrongly, to her inllucnce. In 18im> 
she returned to England with Nelson. La<l.\- 
Hamilton survived Nelson ten years, and 
died in mean circumstances in Calais (1815). 
Before her deatli she jmbli.shed two volumes 
containing lier corresp<uidcnce with Nelson. 
Her memoirs were published at TA)nJon in 
the same year. 

Hamilton, Siu James (d. 1540), was u 
natural son of James, first Earl of Arran. 
He was a favourite of James V. of Scotland, 
sujierintended the erection or the imju-ove- 
meat of many royal pakices and castles, e.i/., 
Falkland, Linlithgow, Edinburgh, ami Stir- 
ling. Ill later years he was made a judge in 
heresy, and in this capacity showed himself 
very severe towards the Reformers. At last, 
being accused of treason and embezzlement, 
he was found guilty aud executed. 

Hamilton, John (d. 1671), Ai-chbishopof 
8t. Andrews, was the natuinl bi-other of the 
Earl of Arran, the Regent of Scotland in 
1543, and is said by the Scotch liistorians to 
have “ ruled all at court,” and to liave been- 
French at heart. Ho was also very friendly 
'vith Cardinal Benton. He was appointed 
Privy Seal and Treasurer (1543), and was 
strongly opposed to the Duke of Somerset’s 
plan of murrj'ing Edward and Maiy (1547). 
By this time Hamilton was Archbishop of 
St. Andrews, to which office ho had succeeded 
on the assassination of Cardinal Beaton. He 
was a strenuous opponent -of the Reformed 
doctrines, and in 1558 condemned Walter 
Mill to be burnt for heresy. He baptised 
James VI. in 1566, and about the same tiin& 
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sifrne*! a bond in favour of BothwcU. He 
was a int inbur of IVEarv’vS Privy Council, and 
(untinucd faithful lo'hcr cause, though in 
l.)b3 he was imp-inelled for saying mass, 
and committed to ward by her ordere. 
Hamilton, thovigh an archbishop, lived in 
open adultery, and had to obtain sevenil A<ds 
of Parliament for the legitimisation of his 
bastard children. Ho was a {xirty to Dam- 
ley's murder; and it was ho who in 1567 
divorced liothwell from his wife, and so 
enabled him to marry the queen. He was 
hanged at Stirling in April, 1571. shortly 
after the fall of Dumbarton Castle, in which 
he had taken refuge. 

Hamilton, James, ov Bothweluiavgii, 
ha<l t(night for (Jueen Mary at Lang- 
side. and foi-feitcd his estate in consequence 
of cspt)using the royal side. On Feb. 
•J.'l, 1570, he shot the Kegent Mtirray from 
the balcony <<f a Imiise in Linlithgow, 
belonging to Archbishop Hamilton. Within 
a few days ho escapofl to Fiance, whore ho 
lived for soim* time in rirceipt of a pension 
from (iueen Mary. In 1572 his name was 
e.xccpted fix)m the benefit of the truce between 
the members of the king’s party and the 
(jueen’s party. 

Hamilton, James, 3iu) JlAinifis of 
(//. 160(), (!. 1619), succeeded his father in 
1625, and wa.s sent in 1638 bv Charles I. ns 
his Commi.ssioner to the Covenanters, to tle- 
iujiikI the rescinding of the whole Covenant. 
Having failed to effect a compromise, he was 
empowered to make an entire suiTcndcr of 
tho Service Book, the Book of Canons, and 
the High Commi.ssion. In 1639 ho was 
again sent to Scotland in eommaiui of a fleet 
of nineteen vessels, conveying five regiments 
of roy.al troojta. In 1643 he was niised to 
the nnik of duke, hut was subse(|uently 
impris(jned on a charge of disloyalty. In 
August, 1648, he was defeated by Cromwell 
at Preston, and tiiken prisoner, being bo- 
lu'aded in London in the following Slarch, 
after a summary mock trial before Bnidshaw. 

Hamilton, William Docolas, Dfkk 
OF (A. 1637, (/. 1695), appciii-s as member 
of the Scotch Privy Council in tho ycjir 1686, 
when ho was summoned by James II. to 
London for demurring at the king’s policy 
of favour to tho Homan Catholics and per- 
secution of the Coveimntei'S. On James re- 
fusing to allow religious liberty to the 
Covenanters, the interview came to an un- 
satisfactory conclusion, and when the Assembly 
of the Scotch Estates also proved refnictory, 
Hamilton led the opposition. But. though ho 
tlirew out hints against tho di.spensing power, 
his opj)osition to James’s arbitrary acts w'as 
but languid. At the Kevolution he joined 
th(^ victorious side, while his eldest son de- 
< larcd for James. He was elected President 
of the Convention by a lui'ge majority over 
tho Duke of Athole,aud, when the Convention 


became a Parliamtmt, he was made Lord High 
Commissioner. But he attempted to bring 
the old influence of tho crown, by means of 
the Lords of the /Crticlos, to bear on the 
Estates, and hence a strong opposition was 
formed which thwarted his government for 
the icmaiodcr of the session. On the dis- 
covery of Montgomery’s plot (1689 — 90) to 
place'Jaines on the throne, it was discovered 
that he had been ortered the post of President 
of the Council. Upon this William dismissed 
him from his office of Commissioner, and put 
I>ord Melville in his place (1690). From this 
moment Hamilton began to opjiosc the plans 
of government with such })ersistency that 
William III. was once heard to exclaim, “ I 
wish to heaven that 8catland were a thousiind 
miles off, and the Duke of Hamilton were 
king of it.” Ho spoke with consideiable 
wisdom on tho Settlement of tho Scotch 
Church, by which synodical government was 
re-established, and uphold the cause of the 
ministers who had been ejected from their 
livings. On the fall of Melville he once more 
occupied Holyrood House as Lord High 
Commissioner (1692), and is s>iid to luive 
subscribed £3,000 to the African Comiiany. 

“ He was,” sjiys Mr. Burton. “ neither bigoted 
nor un.scrupulous, but infirm of purpose. A 
jieculiar capriciousness of political action, a 
wavering uncertainty, which sickened all 
finn ri'liance, st'cms to have become constitu- 
tional to the house of Hamilton.” 

Hamilton, James, Dike of (^f. 1712J, 
made his first ap|>eanince in history in opposi- 
tion to the Lord High Commissioner, tho Mar- 
(juis of (luoensbciTy (1702). Helcda secession 
of more than seventy membei"S from Parliament. 
Tho extremely unsettled nature of his poli- 
tical views caused him to be excluded from 
the Scotch Union Commission, and he beenmo 
a zojilous opponent of that measure, and, in 
consequence, the darling of the Edinburgh 
mob. His influence in this year (1706) 
checked a projected rising of Cameronians 
and Jacobites. In 1707 the opponents of tho 
Union were reduced to despair, and, as a last 
attempt, it was resolved to lay a solemn pro- 
test on tho table of the House, and then 
secede from Parliament. It was to have 
been presented by Hamilton. At the last 
moment he refused to appear, pleading tooth- 
ache, and when peremptorily summoned 
declared he had never had any intention of 
pix‘senting the protest. By some it was 
supposed that the cause of his conduct was 
the claim of the house of Hamilton to the 
S?cotcli throne, and by othci-s* that Anno had 
commanded him to lay aside his opposition to 
the Union, as it was a preliminary step to a 
Stuart restoration. In 1708 he was looked 
on us the leader of a Jacobite insurrection, 
but tho emissary fixun St. Germains, Colonel 
Hooke, was unable to obtain an interview 
with liiin. 'W’Tien the Frencli invasion of 
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1707 — 8 was imminent, the Dnke of Hamilton 
set out for England, where he was aiTested ; 
hut was set free by the exertions of the 
Wliig peel's, Xewc-Jistle and Wharton, who 
wished to gain popularity for their party 
in Scotland. In 1711 he was allowed to 
take his scat in the House of Lords as an 
English peer, with the title of Duke of 
Hamilton and Brandon. In 1712 he was 
appointed ambassador to France, and it is 
asserted by the Jacobite Lockhart, tluit he 
was to be sent over with the view of under- 
Uiking the restoration of the Pretender. 
Before his departure he was killed in a duel 
with Loixl Mohun, in which there was every 
appearance of foul play. His death was 
regarded by the Tories as a political murder. 

Hamilton, Patrick (b. 1503, rf. 1528), 
the proto-martyr of Scotland,” had held 
one of the lay benefices of the Church, being 
Abbot of Feni, in Iloss-shire. He is siiid to 
have studied theology in Germany, under 
Luther and Molanchthon. In 1528 ho was 
accused of heresy, for which offence he suffered 
deitth before the old college of St. Andrews. 

Hamilton, Richard, was descended from 
a noble Scotch family long settled in Ireland. 
Though a Catholic by religion he hud a seat 
in the Irish Privy Council, and commanded 
the Irish troops sent over to England in 1688. 
After Jamc-s 11. ’s flight he submitted to 
William, ana was sent over to Ireland by the 
lU'W king as his envoy, having first pledged 
himself to return in three weeks. Finding, 
however, that Tyrconnol was determined on 
resistance, he broke liis juirole, inai'ched into 
Ulster at the head of an Irish force, and 
routed the Protestants at Sti-abane, April 16, 
1689. For some time ho was in command of 
the besiegers of Londonderry, and at the 
battle of the Boyne led the cavalry in their 
gallant efforts to retrieve the day. In their 
last stand he was severely wounded and 
captured. William did not revenge himself 
on him for his treachery, and lie was ex- 
clianged for Moimtjoy in 1692, and died in 
the serrice of Louis XIY. 

Hamilton, Kowak, was a gentleman of 
fortune who became a United Irishman. In 
the year 1794 he was apprehended, sentenced 
to pay a fine of £500, and imprisoned. Jack- 
son, u French spy, corresponded with him. 
Rowan Hamilton, however, made his escjipe 
from Newgate as soon as he heard of Jack- 
son’s apprehension, and lied to America. He 
was in his absence sentenced to death, but his 
eshites were saved; and in 1605 Castlereagh 
gcjt liirn a [Mirdon, and he then lived quietly in 
irebind till his death, 

Hamilton, William Gerard (5. 1729, 
d . 1796), was elected member for Petei-sfield 
in 1754. It was in the next year that ho 
delivered the famous speech which won for 
Mm the title of ” Single-speech Hamilton” 


(Nov. 13). After this ocCii.sioa h<' lU'vcr 
addressed the House of Commons iigain, 
fearing, so it was currently reported, to lose 
tlie reputittion ho had ac(piired by liis great 
effort. In 1761 he was appointed secretary 
to Lord Halifax, and was fur Iwentv vear.s 

to ^ 

Chancellor of the Exchequer in Irebmd. 
Ger.ii'd Hamilton was one of the mimerous 
reputed authors of Jioiiitjt, and Fox is credited 
with luiving once siiid, in reference to this 
question, that he would back him agsiinst any 
single horse, though not against the whole 
field. Hamilton retired into private life in 1784. 

Hammond, Rorert, Colonel, took part 
in the siege of Bristol in 1045, and was 
(iovernor of the Isle of Wight in 1 647. Wl.en 
Charles I., in this year, esciiped from Hamj)toii 
Court, negotiations were opened on his behalf 
with Hammond, who, it was hoped, would 
espouse his ciiuse, as ho had often expre.SsSjnl 
dissatisfaction with the violence of the sol- 
diers. But Hammond was a trusted friend of 
(Jroinwell, and, having inarrii-d a daughter 
of Jolin Hampden, was attached to tin; 
Purliaiiientury cau.se. Accordingly, he could 
only be induced to promise that lie would treat 
the king us might be cxpei-ted from a man of 
honour, and confined him in Carisbrooke 
Castle, though with much show qf respect. 
MTiile negotiations were being carried on 
during the next few months, Hammond fre- 
<iucntly requested to he discharged from the 
charge of the king’s jici-son, and in con- 
sequence was looked upon with more or less 
suspicion by the officers of the army, till the 
king was removed to Hui-st Castle, where- 
upon Colonel Hammond was discharged from 
his government, Nov., 1648. 

Hampden, John {b. 1504, d. 1643), was 
the son of John Hampden, of Great Hampden, 
Bucks, and Eli/abeth Cromwell, aunt of Oliver 
Cromwell. He was born in London, educated 
at Thame School, and at Magdalen College, 
Uxfoi-d, and entered the Inner Temple in 
1613. In the Parliament of 1620 he repie- 
sonted Gramjjoimd ; in 1626, Wendover ; in 
1640, Buckingliuinshire. In 1027 ho was im- 
prisoned for refusing to pay Iho forced loiui. 
When the second writ of ship-money was 
issued, by which that tax was extended to the 
inland counties, he refused to pay it. The 
case was tried in respect of twenty shillings 
due from lands in the parish of Stoke illuude- 
ville, and out of the twelve judges seven 
decided for the crown, two for Hampden on 
technical grounds, and three for him ou all 
counts, 1638. This trial made Hampden “ the 
argument of all tongues, every man enquiring 
who and what he was that he durst of his own 
charge support the liberty and pi-operty of the 
kingdom, and rescue his country from being 
made a prey to the court.” A\’lien a Parlia- 
ment was again summoned the eyes of all 
men were fixed upon him as tlio pilot which 
must steer the vessel thiough the tempest and 
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rocks which thro;ttcno<l it. ’ In tho Lent' 
I’ai liHincnt he j>hiye(l an iinjiurtant part, 
j;cn<rally inodei'itin^r hy his inllucncc- tlic 
j.rfssiiic of flic popular party. Thus Ik- 
uracil th«* C'onunons to proceed against 
Stnifford hy impc acliincnt rathe r than by hill 
of attainder, anel attempted to aixange a eom- 
]ir>>niise on the- t'hureh <iue,-stit)n. The kings 
attempt te> arrest the Tive Members oblige-ei 
him to alte-r his polie-y anel urge stronger 
ineasure-s. He was appointe-el a member e->f 
the- (.ommitte-e of Safety, ami raised a r<-:ri- 
ment whose Hag bore the- .significant motte), 
“ Ve-sligia nulla retrorsuin.” 1 le elistiiiguished 
himse-lf by his aitivit\- in the first weeks of 
the war, seizing the king's t.'e>mmis,sion(‘rs of 
Array, occupying Oxforel. anil eh-feating the 
Cavalie-i\s in many sitmll skirmishers. He ar- 
riveel toi> late to fight at Ivlge-hill, but both 
afte-r that Viattle?, anel afte r the battle of lln-nt- 
ford. eirge-d vigorous n\e-aseires on Kssex, anel 
in the Committee! of Safe-ty argued for a 
inare-h elire-ct on Hxforel. After the eapteire 
of Heaeling in I6i:}. he* again counselh-d in 
vain ei diree-t attack e)n the king’s head- 
epiai-te-rs, On dune IS, 1G43, at Chalgrove 
Fie'ld, in endeavouring to jn-e-vont tho retreat 
of a bealv of cavalry wliieh hael made a 
sally from Oxford, he was mort.-elly wouneh-el 
and died six days later. Clarendon de- 
serihes him as “a very wise man nnel of 


gre-at ])arts, j>-)sse‘sseel with the most ahsoluto 
fae-ulties to gove-rn tho people of any man I 
ever knew.” His inlluence depended not on 
his ability as a speaker, or skill us a sedelicr, 
but on his e-nergy and cliarae-ter. “ He was 
vi-ry temperate in diet, anel a sujere-mo 
geive-rnor ove-r all his passions emel affe-etions, 
and had there-hy je great power over all other 
men’s. Hi- was of an industry and vigilance 
not to he tired out or wearied hy the most 
laborious, ajul of parts not to ln» imposed uj>i)n 
bv tho most subtle or sharj), and of apei-sonal 
counjge eiptal to his parts.” 


Claromlon, Ifist. of thf ; Nujrent, 

3h'nioriaf« of Ilamydcn : Foster, iti itisJi Utatts- 
)»ca ; Gardiuer, cf Kny., 1003 — KHJ. 

[C. II. F.] 

Hampdeily Jonx (rf. 1G96), gnmdson of 
tho famous John Hampden, distinguished 
himself hy his opposition to the succession 
of tho Duke of York, on the ground of his 
religion. Later, he wjis implicated in the 
Uyo House I’lot, and was arrested, togetlier 
with Essex, Uu.-isell, and others (1G83). On 
this occasit»n, though his life was spared, ho 
was condemned to i):iy an enormous fine 
(£40,000). After the Ilevolution, he was 
chairman of a committee ujjpointed to pre- 
pare an address to William III. inveighing 
against tho conduct of Louis XIV. Tho 
sjitnu year flG89) he is found attacking Lord 
Halifax, not only in the House of Commons, 
Imt before the Lords. In 1690 ho failed to 
obtain a scat in the Tory Parliament elected 
that year. Dis<ippoinled in his ambition, 


and pcrliajis ashamed of the reproachcfi his 
own conduct brought upon him, he committed 
suicide a lew years later. 

Hampden. l>H.,THKCAsEor (1847). Xot- 
withstanding the fact that his doctrines were 
in many (piarters considered to he highly un- 
oithoilox, cspeciallv hy the Tnictarian party, 
Dr. It. Hampden, Fellow of Oriel and Principal 
of .'<t. Mary Hall, )iad been appointed in 1836 
Kegiu.s Professor of Divinity in the University 
of Oxford by Lord Melbourne. This ap- 
pointiiu-nl was censun'd by the convocation 
of the univei>ity, and, in conseciuence, tho 
nnivt-rsity authorities dej)riv«“d him of the 
lirivilc-go of granting certificates to the 
candidates for holy orders who attended 
his lectures. In sjiite of this, in 1847 
Lord John Kuss<-ll advised the crown to 
appoint liiin to the vacant sec of Hereford. 
This produced a gieat outcry, and a strong 
protest from many of the High Church ch!rg>-. 
The forms of election were, however, gone 
througli, in spite of tho opposition of the 
Dean of Hereford. The election was formally 
confirmed in tlie Court of Arches, and an ap- 
jieal was made in vain to the Court of Queen’s 
Ih-neh. Bishop Hampden died in 18G8. 

Hampton Court was a palace built 
by (’animal Wolsoy. From 'Wolsey’s po^- 
ses.‘«ion it j-assed into tho hands of the king, 
and has continued to ho the property of tliu 
crown ever since. Henry VlII. greatly 
enlarged it, and fornicHl around it a royal 
park. Having la-en, until (4eorge II. ’s time, 
a favourite residence of the Kings of England, 
Hampton Court has naturally b'eon tho scene 
of sevcnil interesting events in the history of 
our royal family. The birth of Edward VI., 
the death of his mother, Jane Seymour, and 
the famous conference of James I.’s reign 
between the High (’hurch party and the 
Puritans, all took place there. Charles I. 
was imprisoned there for a time during the 
Commonwealth, and tho palace was tho 
occasional residence of Protector Cromwell, 
and, in later years, of Charles 11. and James 
II. By William III. tho palace was to a 
great extent rebuilt, and its park and g^ialens 
laid out in the formal Dutch style. 

Hampton Court Conference (1604). 
On the accession of James I. there was a 
general feeling tliat some concessions might 
bo made both to the extreme High Church 
and the extreme Presbyterian sections of tho 
nation. The leading Puritans were ready to 
soften down their demands, and a great i>art 
of the laity — Bacon amongst the number — 
were, at all events, not opposed to a com- 
promise. On liis progress to London, James 
had received the ” Millenary Petition ” from 
the clergy, and in tho January of 1604 gave 
orders for u confeixmcc to he held between re- 
l»r<-sentatives of tho Established Church and 
the Puritans. The Archbishop of Canterbury, 
eight bishops, and other Church dignitaries. 


were the champions on the one side : four 
moderate Purihins on the other. But the 
nomination of the last party was a mere 
farce. They Avere not admitted to the discus- 
sions between the king and the bishops, which 
were carried on in the presence of the 
I/ords of the Council. In this manner, the 
extent of the concessions that would be gi-sjnted 
was arranged before the complaimints’ case 
WHS heard ; and when, on the second day, the 
Puritan spokesman, Reynolds, proposed some 
alterations in the articles, and proposed to 
introduce the Lambeth Articles, and to 
inciuire into the authority for confirnuition, 
Bishop Bancroft interrupted him, and kneel- 
ing down before the king, begged him not to 
listen to a “ schismatic sj>caking against his 
bishops.” Then the conference proceeded to 
discuss questions of doctrine, and James 
accepted Reynolds’s proposal for a now trans- 
lation of the Bible. The debate next passed 
on to the comparative value of a learned and 
unlearned ministry, of prayers, and of preach- 
ing; but each iKirty wished in the first place 
to make its own views and customs binding 
on the other ; the true spirit of compromise 
was absent. At last the subject of “ pro- 
phesyings” (q.v.)canie forward, a religious ex- 
orcise of which many moderate men like Bacon 
did not disapprove ; but, unluckily, Reynolds 
proi>oscd that disputes during the prophesy- 
ings should be settled by the bishop and his 
presbytery. James took offence at the word, 
which reminded him of all that he had en- 
dured in Scotland. From this moment the 
question was settled, and on the third day’s 
conference the king and the bishojw agreed 
to a few ti'ifling alterations in the Prayer- 
book and to the appointment of commissions 
with a view to inquire into the best means 
for obtaining a preaching clergy. It was 
then announced to the Puritans that they 
would have to subscribe to tlie whole Prayer- 
l>ook, the Articles, and the King’s Supremacy. 
And so the Hampton Court Conference ended, 
without any reasonable concessions hiving 
been made to the Puritan party. 

CardwMl, Conferences ; S. B. Gartliner, Hiif. 
of Eng., 1603^1^42. 

Hanover, The House of, to which His 
Majesty Edward VII. belongs, is lineally 
descended from the famous Guelfs, or Wclf^ 
of Bavaria, who, in the twelfth century’ 
struggled for the Empire against the Hohen- 
etaufen, and gave their name to the Papal 
faction of medimval Italy. Henry the Proud 
became Duke of Saxony as well as Duke 
of Bavaria, and in 1180, on the fall of bis 
eon Henry the Lion, the allodial lafids of 
the Guelfic house in the former duchy were 
anved from the forfeiture which befell their 
greater possessions. After the last struggle 
of Otto IV., aided by his uncles Richard and 
John of England, the Guelfs acquiesced 
in their new position, and in 1235 the 


districts of Brim.s\\iik and Luneburg were 
erected into a duchv in tlfir favour bv 

to to 

Frederick II. .\ft<T various partitions and 
reunions the whole of tin- duchv of Brun.s- 
wick fell, in 1*)27. into tin- hands of I)uko 
Erne.st, a zealous adherent of Lutlicr. His 
two sons etfected a partition of the ducli%', 
which has contiiiui-d until tlie pres<-nt day. 
The elder son of Ernest bec-ame the Duke of 
Brunswick- Wolfcnbuttel. The i)rescnt Duke 
of Brunswick is hi.s descendant. \\'iUiam, 
the younger son of Eniest, became Duke of 
Brnnswick-Luneburg, and is the ance.stor of 
the house of Hanover. A farther division of 
Luneburg was made iii favour of (leorgo, the 
only one of William’s seven sons wlio was 
allowed to marry. He was made Duke of 
Calenberg, with the town of Hanover for hi.s 
capital, Celle being the chief town of Liine- 
bvirg. After various shiftings, his second son, 
George William, bocatne Duke of Liineburg 
or Celle: and Ids fourth .son, Eniest Au- 
gustus, Duke of (.’ulenberg or Hanover (1079). 
The latter was an able and ambitious judnee. 
He introdueetl primogeniture, and married 
Sophia, the daughter of Frederick, tlie Elec- 
tor Palatine, and Eliziibeth, daughter of 
James I. of England. In 1G92 his constant 
adherence to the cituse of the Emperor was 
rewanled by the creation of a ninth electo- 
rate in his favour, on conditions which en- 
Hurod his hearty support to the league ngiiinst 
Louis XIV. This electonite was properly 
called the electonite of Brunswick {Knr- 
hrauutchircig), but as the Dukes of Wolfen- 
buttel had especially apjiropriated the title of 
Dukes of Brunswick with their claims over 
that once free town, the now Electors were 
often called Electors of Hanover, which name, 
hitherto strictly confined to the town, was 
licnceforth used as the name of the district as 
well, llic Act of Settlement (1701) ifiado 
the Eleeti*ess Sophia heiress to the English 
throne. Ernest had already died in 1698, 
and their son George Louis, by marrying 
Sophia Dorothea of Celle, the daughter and 
heiress of George William of Luneburg, suc- 
coc*ded on the latter’s death, in 1705, to liis 
dominions. Calenberg and Luneburg were 
thus Tcuoited, and the new Elector put in 
possession of dominions more adequate to sus- 
tain his dignity. In 1714 he became King of 
England, From that date to 1837 the elec- 
torate of Hanover and the English monai-chy 
wore united. In 1815 it was erected into a 
kingdom with large accessions of territory. 
But in 1837 the accession of Queen Vic- 
toria made the Duke of Cumberland King of 
Hanover, as males only wore allowed to 
occupy that throne. Thirty years of arbitrary 
government and of violated constitutions, led 
to the absorption of Hanover into the Prussian 
state after the war of 1866. 

The house of Hanover has continued to 
reign in England since George Louis became 
George I. in 1714. 
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Spunking Very rou^'lily. wo hkiv tho 

1 1 itiovoriaii porioil of hi>lory into 

flivoo si'ctioTis. V'lom 1714 tu 17G1 th«* \\ hij? 

• iH-ranhy j^ovomod the country. Altera few 
Years oi' Ininsition. a lotJ^ period of lory 
rule. 1770 — IS30. culminates in the renetion 
aijamst the French Revolution. \\ ith l}<30 
heyins the period of Ueforin, in which wc 
are still eii>^;i 2 :cd. Oeor^e 1. (1714 — 1727) 
aseemle<l the tliroiie a^^ the plcdijcd supporter 
et the Whig- party, to who.<u triumph he 
owed the tiirone, ami hy whoso principles 
alom- he eouhl claim it. I^^nonint of the 
lanjlish lan^imf^e. ‘government, and consti- 
tution, ho suJVeri'd without much dithculty 
the authority of the crown to pass into the 
liands of the ministry which had the eonfi- 
d«'nce of Farliami-nt, and was content if his 
demands for inom-v wer<- siitislied, and if the 
foia‘i«'ti iioliey of Kii'fland was framed with 
speeial rei;ard to the interest of his eloctor.ite, 
Fnder him, as nnd«-r his son, (icorgo II. 
(1727 — 17t)i>), Fn^'land, in the unmeasnre<l 
lanjfiiaj'O of Opposition orators, “ 
province of a despiealde eh'ctorato.’' lint it 
may he doubted whi ther the jioliey of Kur- 
land and the i>oliey of Hanover did not gene- 
rally coincide, except perhaps so far as the 
jealousy of a petty German piince at the 
vise of Prussia fur a timo brought Eng- 
lish intlueiu'o mtlier to hoar against the 
<leveli>pm«‘nt of the great state which was 
nltimatelv to hriinr nnitv to (iermanv. Hut 
<lospito tlic poix)niil liostility of (.ioorgo II. 
and Frailorick llio (in'ut, th(* crisis of the 
Seven Wnv forco<l tliem into an al- 

lian <’0 which saved Prussia an<l covered Kne:- 
land witli jjlury, George 11. had been con- 
tent to gov(Tn on tin* linos of his father ; but 
his son Frederick, Prince of Wales, bcciune 

the centre of a now Torvisrn tl>at liad its 

% 

highest exprcs.sion in llolingbroke’s Idra of 
rutriot Kinf/. (ieorge III., the son of Frederick 
(I7G0 — 1820), begiin a new epoch in the his- 
tory of the house of Hanover, by carrying 
into practice Bolingbroke’s theories, and by 
endeavouring to secure for the king pci-son- 
ally the exercise of tho.se prer-ogatives which 
the ])i“actico of George I. and George II. hud 
handed over to his ministers. His first 
triumph under Ford North was for a timo 
ended by the (’oalition, but under Pitt his 
id<‘a.s finally gained the victory, and the now 
Toryism of the reaction from the Fren«-h 
Hovolution found in him a centre for its 
loyalty. Proud of his “ British ” nationality, 
and more intent on home than foreign poli- 
tics, the dependence of English policy on 
I lanovoiinn interestsnetirly ceased, and thelong 
occuiMition of that country by Napoleon (1 803 — 
1814), almost cut the connection between the 
kingdom and the electorate. George IV., 
who. first as Regent (1810 — 1820), and then 
as king (1820 — 1830), was his successor, was 
too feeble and self-indulgent, too destitute 
of fixed pi-inciylc :md courage to muintaiu 


his father’s position. He managed to stave 
off reform in England and Hanover; but 
his brother, William IV. (1830-7), while 
accepting the Reform Bill of 1832 in Eng- 
land, gave a Constitution to Hanover in 1833. 
The constitutional rule of Queen Victoria 
(1837-1901), and the practical wisdom of her 
husband, enabled the transition back from the 
practice of George III. to the practice of 
George I. to be made without friction or 
difficulty. In 1901 Edward VII. ascended the 
throne and continued Queen Victoria’s policy. 
It is hard to formulate any general character- 
istics of the rule of the house of Hanover in 
England. Under them the constitution has been 
preserved, and the material aspects of the 
country revolutionised. Without any lofty 
ability, their good sense and power to see 
things as they are have made them well 
adapted to occupy the difficult position into 
which the)* have been elevated. 

The best general histories of England during 
the Hnnoverian i>enod ore Lord Stuuhoiw’s 
Uisloru oj Enalnnd, 171^—1783; Massey’s 
oftht Keujn oj Geotgelll. ; Miss Martiueau’s Wii*- 
f'ori; of the Thirty Yean' Proc; Charles Knight’s 
Pejmlnr Jiis(ory o/i'naloHd; Sjieucer Waliwlo’s 
Jliaton/ o/Ei«<»ln»<li>«ni:c/y75; Molcsworth’s J£is« 
(ory of Knyl/ind for the ssime period ; and Dr. 
Paxdi’s <»c.<chichtc fiiiylmuhi seif ISN. The consti- 
tutional hLstory of the reign of George I. and II. 
is given in Hallnui, and that of the subsequent 
l>eriod in Sir Erskiuo May's Coastitahonaf HU- 
torn, 17M—1870: while B.igehot’8 English Consti- 
liitioa gives us the modern theory of the Con- 
stitution. The ilistory of Our Otrn Times is 
ple.isiintly but sui>crficiully told by Mr. Justiu 
McCarthy. Mr. Lecky’s History o/Etiglancl during 
the Eighteenth Century is practically a series 
of luminous essays on important poiut.s of 
eighteenth century history, and is particularly 
vmuabic for Irish affairs. The history, of the 
bouse of Huuorcr in Germany mar be found in 
Hune's Geschichte dcs Kenigrcichs iionnover und 
Ucrzoijthums Brnunflchueig, or in Schnunmnu, 
Haiidluch dcr Geschichte dcr Lande Hdiiiiorer iiiia 
Brauuschiceig. 

Hanover, TheTueatt of (Sept. 3, 1725), 
between England, France, and Prussia, was 
rendertHl necessary by the Treaty of Vienna 
(April 20, 1725) between Spain and Austria, 
lly the secret article of the treaty, mar- 
riages between the two houses w’ere arranged ; 
Austria and Spain pledged thoinselvos to 
a.ssist the ro.'stonttion of the Stuarts, and to 
compel, if necessary by force, the restoration 
of Gibndtar and ^linorca. The Jacobite 
loaders were in direct communication with 
Ripperda, In opposition to this alliance, 
Wulpolo and Townshend obtained the ac- 
cession of Franco and Prussia to a con- 
federacy of which England was the centre. 
In case of any attack on one of the con- 
tracting .parties, the others wore to furnish 
a certain quohi in troops, or the value in 
ships and money : and, in case of need, 
should agree concerning further succours. 
The real objects of the treaty were to 
counterbalance the Treaty of Vienna, com- 
pel the Emperor to relinquish the Ostend 
Company (which Austria had established fox 
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trade with the Indies in violation of the 
Ihirrier Treaty), and to resist Jiny attempts 
that might be made in belwlf of the l*re- 
tender. Its objects were successful. The 
Emperor withdrew from his unfortunate 
position, and pe;ice was signed at Paris in 
-Mav, 1727 . The Treat v of Hanover was 
violently ’athicked by the Opposition during 
Walpole’s administration. Its true justification 
lies in the terms of the Secret Treaty of Vienna. 

Lord Staubope, //ist. 0 / Knglantl ; Lecby, Hiit. 
of J:,’n:;Uiiid duriog tfu Ei:jhteenlh Centunj. 

Hansard, Lvke (i. 1752, rf. 1828), was 
at fiisit a compositor in the office of' Mr. 
Hughes, printer to the House of Commons. 
;Vfter two ycjirs he became a partner in the 
firm, and in 1800 the business came entirely 
into Ins liands. He managed the issue of the 
report of l^irliameiitary proceedings which, 
down to the year 1803, is known as 
Cobbett’s J*arii(in,eniari/ Hintori/ ; and after 
that date was continued under the title of 
Parliamentanj 2)ebates by Hans<ard. The 
oflicial report of the proceedings of both 
Houses of l^arliament is now published under 
the title of “The Parliamentary Debates.’’ 
[Stockdale.] 

Hanseatic ^ea^ne (Hansa), The, 
was a powerful commercial league very 
closely bound up with English foreign tmde. 
The Teutonic hnnm (it first apj)curs in 
th«? Gothic tnmslation of the New Tcstii- 
luent), signifies a com}>any of men l)oth in a 
milihiry and non-military sense. So it is 
us<‘d (Luke vi. 7) for a great company of 
people, and St. ilark (xv. 16) for a band of 
soldiers ; hence comes its more genenil 
inwining of any kind of union or assemblage. 
In the earliest days of the Middle Ages, all 
foreign merchants stood outside the law of 
the country in which they were settled for 
tmding purposes ; being neither sharers in 
the rights, nor subject to the duties of the 
nation in whose midst they had jdanU-d 
themselves. The Hanseatic League of his- 
torical times was only a development of the 
principle of association which Iwund foreign 
traders in a strange country into a commxinity 
for the common protection. In the first 
stage of its growth (as a league of merchants 
abroad), the llama may be said to have grown 
up chiefly in London ; for none of the three 
other grf^t centres of Teutonic foreign 
trade — Wisby, Novgorod, and Bruges — 
was of so early a date, or at the same time 
composed so purely of foreign merchants in 
an alien country. Even in tho days of Edgar 
(959 — 975) there appears to have been a large 
settlement of German traders in Ix)ndoD ; 
and this settlement was early possessed of its 
own Guildhall or Ham-hus, and a body of 
officers controlling the members and posses- 
sions of the society. But it seems that 
the foreign merchants in London were 
mostly townsmen of Cologne ; and it soon 


became the rule for all other 
desirous of sliaiiiig in tlie Kngli.<h lijulc 
to join the haunt of the men <if lliis citv. 
By the cud of the thirteenth ceiitiirv sjierial 
privileges had been conferred upon tin- (hiiM- 
hall or the (ieiTuans in London; for ihi- 
society was gntdually coming to embmee all 
the (ierman merchants setth.-d there (<*. 
and this “ Han&i Ah-mannia*’’ included the 
smaller HansJis of sejiaratc (iennan towns as 
hninch houses of itself. Under the name of 
the Steelyard, it soon came to play a most 
impoitant j)art in tlie foreign trade of this 
country, 'iljc London Han&i acephred tlie 
jiowcr of judging its own members, and evt n 
of settling some di.sputes between them and 
Englishmen. In 1282, in eonsider.itiou of its 
munificent contribution towards building the 
new Bishops-gate, the Hansa was allowed to 
choose its own alderman — to represent it in 
the city councils, and to bo the special pro- 
tector of its members ; but it was, at the .s;imo 
time, bound to make choice of a I.ondon 
merchant. Ixmdon, however, was not the 
solo scat of this foreign colony, which hail 
subordinate establishments at oilier places, 
such as Lynn and Boston. The special lu ivi- 
leges accorded to these str.inger tradcMin n 
did not fail to awaken English jealousy in the 
course of the fourtei-nth century — theceiituiy 
on which the real Hansc'Jitic League of his- 
tory may be siiid to have assumed its true 
importance by becoming a league of German 
cities at home; and from this time its politi- 
cal histmy ceases to bo in iiny peculiar way 
connected with England. But its commercial 
importance continued for a long period. 
Down to the middle of the sixteenth century 
it was mainly through tho hands of the Han- 
seatic League that tho produce of North 
L^urope and Bussia reached our shores; and 
it was this Icag^ue that brought tho furs and 
sables of Muscovy for tho wealtliy English, 
and exported the henings which abounded on 
our eastern shores. But the monopoly of 
trade enjoyed by this league in time awakened 
the jealousy of the English merchants, and in 
the reign of Bichard II., an Act was jiassed 
proliibiting aliens selling to other aliens, or 
even selling by retail at all (1392) ; and whoiv 
the charter of the London Hansa had been 
renewed some fourteen years earlier, its 
members were enjoined to “ aid, council, and 
comfort ” Englishmen abroad. The exclusive 
privileges of the league in England were 
practically extinguished in 1579. 

B. "Worms, Histoirc Commfrcial de la Ligue 
Hantealique : B. Maepber^ou, .<4iinaU o/ Eniilifh 
Commeru! J. T. Rogers, History of j4griculiur«, 
Tols. i. and ilL ; W, Canningbam. Hi'afory of 
Bnyluh Indualry and Commerce. £T. A. A.] 

Haus-hus, The, was tho name given to 
the Guildhall where ch© merchants and 
burghers of early English towns met to 
treat of their by-law’s and trado regulations. 
So in Archbishop Thurstan’s (1114) chartar 
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to Ik'vorl.y hi- writes: “ I will that jny hur- 
_i;i‘S.si‘S of lic-verl'-v shall have their llous-lnts , 
which I will, /m<l ^lant to them in order that 
thfir common hnsiness may he done . . . for 
the ameiidment of the whole town with the 
s.'ime freeiloin that the men of ^ ork have in 
their Another use to which the 

llans-hus was put, was as a recoj^nised centre 
where ]>urchases and sales mii^ht ho eondticted 
in the presence of lawful witnesses. 'Ihe 
H.ansa at London dates at least from the time 
of l-’thelred the Unready. 

Harconrt, Simon-, Loui> (A. 1660, d. 1727), 
was ealle*! to the har in 16S.3. Ho was elected 
memher for Ahinj'don, in the first Parliament 
of William 111. He was a .strong opponent of 
the Hevolution Settlement; and of the 
attainder of Sir John I’onwiek: and in 1701 
I’ondiieted the impeai-hment of Tjord Somers 
for his share in the Partition Treaty. Next 
year he hecamo Solicitor-Genei-il and Altor- 
ney-tiener.il, and in this capacity conducted 
the prosecution of Daniel Defoe (1703); but 
liis le>;al .abilities were better employed in 
fraininir the hill for the Scotch Union. Ho 
follow»*d Harley out of otlicc in 1708; and 
his .'ihle defence of Sacheverell, two ycai-s 
later, ri'sultod in the acquittal of that divine. 
When the 'I'ories came into i>ower in 1710, he 
was appointed I.ord K<-eper of the Privy Seal. 
In the quarrel between Oxford and Bolini?- 
tiroke, he sided with the latter statesman. On 
the accession of George I., Lord Harcourt was 
deprived of ollioe. In 1717 ho defeated the 
impeai-himmt of Oxford. [Hauley.J In 1721 
he bccjime a convert to ^Vn^g principles. 

Harcourt, Sir Wii.li.\m Veiixox (A. 
1827. d. 1004), graduated in high honours at 
Cambridgo in 1861, and was called to the 
bar in 18.)4, being appointed a (iucen’s Coun- 
sel in 186(5. In 1868 he became Libeial M.P. 
for Oxford City, inigniting to Derby in 1880 
and to West Monmouth in 189.). His leltei-s 
to the Tiiiiett signal “ Ilistoricus," on inter- 
national law during the war in Ameriai, 
attracted attention. Ho became Solicitor- 
<5eneral and was knighted in 1873. He was 
made Homo Secretary in 1880. In 188C and 
1892-9.) he was Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
jind effected an important revision of the 
Death Duties and of the Income Tax. In 
1894 he succeeded Mr. Gladstone as Leader 
of the House of Commons, a position he re- 
signed in 1898, but remained a prominent 
Parliamentary figure till his death. 

Hardicanute, or Harthaenut, Kino 
< «. March, 1040, rf. Juno 1042), was the son of 
Canute by Emma. On thed ath of his father 
in 103.') he got possession of Denmark and 
laid claim to ICngland. He was sup])orted by 
Godwin and the West Saxons, and eventu- 
ally m-ido a tnaty with his brother Harold, 
whereby he should reign in the south and 
Harold in the north, but in 1037 Harold 
was chosen king over all, and Hardicanute 


forsaken bec-iase he stayed loo long in Den- 
mark. At the same time Emma was driven 
out and tied to Bruges. Here Hardicanute 
joined her and was preparing to assert his 
claims, when in 1040 Hai-old died. Upon 
this Harlicanute was unanimously chosen 
king, but soon proved himself us worthless as 
his brother. “ All his pulilic acts set him 
befoi-e us as a nipacious, brutal, and blood- 
thirsty tynmt.” His first acts wore to levy 
a heavy Danegeld, andonler Harold’s Iwdy to 
be dug up, beheaded, and thrown into a 
diUh. The D.inegi-ld h.-d to a revolt at Wor- 
cester against the llousecarls, who were killed 
in their attempt to collect the hix. This 
vising was speedily crushed, Worcester was 
bunied, and the whole of the shire ravaged. 
The only other event of importance in this 
reign is' Hardicanute's accusation of Godwin 
as the murderer of the .-Vtheling Alfred. Tho 
trial which ensued resulted in tho trium- 
phant acquittal of Godwin, who, to make his 
peace with the king, presented him with a 
ship fully manned and equipped. Probably 
with the idea of regaining popularity, Hur- 
dicanute sent over to Normandy for his half- 
brother Edwaixl, who came and lived at his 
court. In 1042, while at the maiTiago-feast 
of his standurd-bcjirer, Tovi the Proud, 
Hanlicamito sudionly fell down dead as ho 
stood at drink. 

.4>iDlf».S<u«>n Chrrtniefe; Floreuce of Worcester ; 
Henry of Htmtiugdou; Fnjeniau, Norman Coii- 
qu«.4t, vol. i. 

Sardinge, Hexry, 1st Loud (i. 178.3, 
d. 18.36), entered the army at a very early 
age, and was present at most of tho grwit 
battles of the Peninsular War. lie distin- 
guished himself greatly at tho battle of 
Albuera, and later, during the Hundred Days, 
he was entrusted with the important office of 
Commissioner at tho Prussian head-quarters. 
In this capacity he was with Blucher at tho 
battle of Ligny, but the loss of his loft hand, 
which was taken off by a shot, prevented his 
presence at Waterloo. During the years of 
pftico that followed, he entered Parliament 
and held office under the Duke of Wellington 
and Sir Robert Peel, till the latter minister 
appointed him Govemor-Generel of India in 
1844. His first year of office was marked by 
tho Scinde mutiny. In 184.5 the disturbances 
across the Sutlej, which had followed the 
death of Runjeet Singh, grow more and 
more dangerous to tho British dominions. 
Tho intrigues of Lai Singh and Fej 
Singh to obtain tho supreme power at last 
ended in their crossing the Sutlej and 
invading the British territory. Tho first 
Sikh War, marked by the brilliant battles 
of Moodkee and Aliwal, and the crowning 
victory of Sobraon, lasted till 1846 j and 
in that year I.<ord Hardinge was able to 
conclude the pacification of Lahore, by which 
he hoped to establish the security of tho 
British north-west frontier. The infant 
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Dhuleej) Sinp^h was left as nominal ^laha- 
rajiih at L;ihore under the regency of his 
mother and Lai Singh : and it was finally 
decided that the British troops ehoiild remain 
for eight years, and so ensure the tranquillity 
of the Sikhs till the young prince came of 
age. Part of this plan included the transfer 
of Cashmere to the rule of Golab Singh. The 
rest of the year was occupied in suppressing 
insurrections in Cashmere and Scinde. In 
1847 Hardinge, who, in 1846, had been 
created Viscount Hardinge of Lahore, re- 
turned to England. In 18.52. on the <leath of 
the Duke of VVellington, Lord Hardinge was 
appointed Cominander-in-chief, an<l in 1852 
was advanced to the rank of field-marshal. 

Hardwicke, Philip Yohke, 1st E.\kl 
op (i. 1690, d. 1764), tlie son of an .attorney 
at Dover, was called to the bar in 1715. His 
political rise was duo to Newcastle and 
Stanhope. He first Sitt for Lewes in 1718, 
and was made Solicitor-Gencial in 1720. 
From that date he became, in succession, 
Attorney-General (1723), I.x)rd Chief Justice 
and Lord Hardwicke (1733), and Ixird Cluin- 
cellor (1737). He supported ^ValJ>ole through 
his long administration ; but towards the 
close of il he was constraine<l to disagree 
with his chief’s peace policy, and became an 
advocate for war. On the fall of AValpole 
he continued to hold office under Wilmington, 
and, subsequent!)’, under the Pelhams. In 
. 1753 Lord Hardwicke intro<iuced a new 
Marnago Act [ilAuuiAOE Laws.], and. during 
the deWes on it, had a violent quarrel 
with Henry Fox, w’ho disjipprovcd of it. In 
1754 he was ralsc-d to an earldom. Ho went 
out of office with the Duke of Newcastle, of 
whose administration he had been the chief 
supporter. In 1758 ho jtersuaded the Lords 
to throw out a bill for the extension of 
Habeas Cori>us, and introduced a measure for 
abolishing hereditary jurisdictions in Scot- 
land. His last great speech was directed 
against the Treaty of Paris, by which the 
Seven Years’ War was closed- Next year 
(1764) Lord ILirdwicke died, leaving behind 
him the reputation of being one of the 
greatest Chancellors that have sat on the 
Woolsack since the Revolution. 

Campbell. Livtt rd the Lord Chancellor*/ 
Stanhope, Hitt, o/ Eng. ; Lecky, Hi*t. o/ Eng. 
during the Eighteenth Century. 

Kardv, Siu Thomas Masterman (5. 1769, 
d. 1839), Nelson’s favourite captain, was born 
near Dorchester. He entered the navy at the 
age of twelve, and was present at the battles 
of 8t. Vincent (1797) and the Nile (1798). 
For his bravery in this last action, Nelson 

f ive him the Vanguard. In 1803 he became 
olson’s flag-captain, and it was on boaid 
his ship, the Victory, t^t Lord Nelson received 
his fatal wound at the battle of Trafalgar. 
In later years Hardy commanded the South 


Anurican sejuauron, and later still was a]>- 
puinted a I^rd of the Adminilty and Gove rnor 
of Greenwich Hospital (1834). 

Sardy, Sm Thomas Di fus (A. 1S04. d. 
1878), succeeded .Sir Francis I’algnive as 
Deputy-Keeper of tlio Public Rctauds in 
1861. He was one of the most iudi fatiguble 
students of early KngHsh history. His most 
iinjjortant work is a Dixcriptiic Catoluijne uf 
Materials relating to the Uistory of Jirituiif 
and Ireland to the rt ujnof Jlenrii VII. (4 vols.. 
Rolls Series). Uns work ha.s been left in- 
complete, and does not extend beyond the 
year 1325. It contains an account of all tho 
original authorities on English liistory ar- 
ranged in chronological order, and not only 
estimates the amount of authority to bu 
assigned to each writer, but also gives a list 
of MSS. and printed editions supplemented 
by an account of (he .author’s lift? and sources 
of information. Sir Tliomas Hardv likewise 
iniblished a Syllahas to Rymer's J’adcra f2 
vols.), which is rendered specially valuable 
by its chronological tables giving the legal, 
civil, and ecclesiastical years in jianillei 
columns, with tho regnal yeai-s of e.ach Eng- 
lish sovereign, and the day of the month on 
which each begpns, 

Haxdyng, John (5. 1378, d. 1405), was 
brought up as a dependant of tho Percies 
from the age of twelve. He w’as present at 
the battle of Shrewsbury, and was uftcrwaials 
a faithful servant of Edward, Duke of York, 
subsequently Edward IV. He coinjx.scd a 
Chi-onicle extending from the earliest tiines^to 
Henry VI. 's flight into Scotland. He was at 
great pains to get original documents from 
Scotland, which ho gave to the la.st three kings 
in whose reigns he lived. His Chronicle, 
which was edited by Sir 11. Ellis in 1812, is 
not of much value, being chielly composed of 
facts collected from earlier writers, and loosely 
thrown into rhyme. For tho years of liis 
own life he may be regarded as an original 
authority. Hard)'ng’bClu'onicle was continued 
in prose in the next century by Richard 
Grafton. 

Sftrfleur, a town of Finnce, lying some 
six miles from Havre, was hiken by Henry V. 
Sept. 22, 1415. It was besieged by the Count 
d’Armagnac and relieved by tho Duke of 
Bedford the following year. The English 
w’ere expelled in 1433, but once more obtained 
possession of the city in 1440, and hold it till 
1449, when they were driven out by Dunois. 

Harlaw, The Battle of (July 24, 1411), 
was fought between tho invading Islesmen, 
under Donald of the Isles, and tho Lowland 
troops, under tho Earl of Mar. Donald was 
completely defeated. 

Karley, Robert, Earl of Oxford (5. 
1661, d. 1724), was the eldest son of Sir 
Edward Harley, a Puritan who had sat in 
the Long Parliament, and who declared for 


Williilin 111. iit the Kcvohition. 

Harley besiin his politieul career as the Whig 
nicjuber for a Cornish borough : but he 
gradually clianged his politics, and adopter! 
Toryism". In 1(31)0 he was appointed one of 
the arbitrators for uniting the two Eiist India 
Companies; and in 1690 he, as leader of the 
Tories, j)r<iposed the Laud Bank scheme 
a-s a rival to the Bank of England. Next 
year he moved that the army should be 
leduced to what it had been in the year 1080, 
and when the inea.sure was Cinried, illiam 
was forced to dismiss his Dutch guards. In 
1701 he was chosen Speaker of the Commons. 
In 1701 Jlarlboi-ough, who had broken with 
the extreme High Tories, selected him to suc- 
ceed Nottingham as Secretary of State, ami 
in 1706 }>e was aj>poiiited one of the com- 
mi-ssioners for the Treaty of Union with 
Scotland. Finding that the Tories were 
being gradually ousted from the ministry, he 
used the influence of his cousin, Mrs. Masham, 
for the p^u•po.^e of intriguing against Marl- 
borough. He n'presented to Anne that Church 
interests were in daiigiu-, and the queen was 
t'ncourag«'d to create Dr. Blackull and Sir 
William Dawes Bishopsof E.xcterand Chester 
respectively, without consulting her ministers 
(1707). iViiirlhorough and dodolphin at once 
<lct<-rmincd to break with Harley. It was dis- 
covered that one (iregg, a cleik in his oflice, 
was in corre.spondencu with France, and this 
was made a ground for his dismissal. Though 
th(“ (lueen was difficult to move, she yielded at 
last, and Harley resigned liis office in 1708. 
On the sudden fall of the Whigs, Harley be- 
came C'hancellor of the Exche(iuer, and virtu- 
;illy I’rime Minister (1710), with Bolinghroko 
for hi.s colleague and rival. Harley at once 
bc>gan to negotiate a peace witli Fninco, while 
at the {v'lmo time he intrigued with the Jacobite 
court at St. Germains. Guiscard (q.v.), a 
French rcftigco, who had frequently been con- 
sulted by Marlf)orough, now offered to betray 
the English plans to the French, and on the 
ilotcction of his correspondence, he shibbed 
Harley with .a j)enknife while under examina- 
tion before the Council. This wound, and 
the South Sea Company staidod by Harley 
at this time, made him very popular, and the 
<iueen created him Earl of O.xford and Lord 
Treasurer. Meanwhile the negotiations for 
peace were being ciirried on. Marlborough 
was dismissed from ollice, and the hostile 
majority in the Lords was neutralised by the 
crciition of twelve pcci*s. In March, *1713, 
the Peace of Utrecht was signed. But dissen- 
sions broke out in the ministrj’. Bolingbroke 
wished for u Stuart restoration ; Oxford was 
aviu-so to such an e.xtreme measure. Boling- 
broke, in order to get rid of the Lord Treasurer, 
introduced the Schism Act, a measure con- 
ceived entirely in the High Church spirit. 
Afraid to offend the Dissentera, O.xford acted 
with great indecision, and was in consequence 
dismissed (July, 1714). After the uccesuon 


of George I., Oxford was impeached by the 
Commons ; but the procecKlings aguin.st him 
were dropped, as it would have been impos- 
sible to subsbintiato the chjirges of trojison. 
Enraged at the treatment he had met with, 
Hailey wrote from the Tower, offering hie 
services to the Pretender ; but on his release he 
retired into the country. In 1721 the lesidor- 
ship in Bishop Attorbury's plot was offered 
him. but he declined it. “ O.xford seems,” says 
Lord Stanhope, “ to have possessed in perfec- 
tion a low sort of management, and all fhe 
base arts of party, whieh enabled him to 
cajole and keep together bis followers, and to 
sow divisions amongst his enemies.” Ho wag 
also a great lover of literature, and a friend of 
the leading men of letters of his day — of 
Swift and Pope among the number. His 
splendid collection of MSS. still forms one of 
the chief tn-usurcs of the British Museum. 

Stauhope, Rriipi of (^uren Swift. Last 

Four Years of ljuren Keitjii ,• Bolingbroke, 

Lctiers; Pope, CorrMj»o«d«ncc; Boyer, vlnnoU; 
Torcy, 3irmoirM. [S. J. L.j 

Harold I., Kiso (*. Nov., 1035, rf. 
Jlarch 17, 1040), was reported to be the son 
of Canute, by Elgiva (iElfgifvi) of North- 
ampt<m ; but the supporters of the claims 
of Hardiainutc (llarthacnut) contended that 
his ixarentago was, in the highest degree, 
doubtful. After Canute’s death the rival 
claims of Harold and Hardicanute wore wigcrly 
debated, the former being supi)ortcd by 
Leofric, the Danish party, and the city of 
London ; the latter by Godwin and the 
M'est Saxons, as well as by his mother Emma. 
The result was that Harold obtained the 
country to the north of the Thames, and 
Hardicanute got Wessex, which, dui-ing his 
absence in Denmark, was administered by 
Godwin and Emma. In 1036 the two sons 
of Ethelrcd made an attempt to recover their 
father’s kingdom, but failed ; whereupon the 
younger, Alfred, was hikcn and put to death 
by Harold. In 1037 the Anglo-SiixonClironiclo 
tells us “ they chose Harold over all the kings, 
and forsook ilnrtbacnut, because ho was too 
long in Denmark.” Thus, in ilr. Freeman’s 
woixls, ‘‘ England again became one kingdom 
under one king, an union which, since that 
day, has never been broken.” Harold at 
once banished Emma, who retirod to Flanders, 
but reconciled himself with Godwin and the 
English party. His reign is not reinorkublo 
for anything, and of his administration abso- 
lute!)' notliing is known. Great corrup- 
tion, however, appears to have prevailed 
in the Church under his government. We 
road of bishoprics being held in plurality, 
and being sold for money, ns well as of 
many other abuses. In 1039 Hardicanute, 
who had joined his mother at Bruges, pre- 
pared an expedition against bis brother, but 
before it set sail Harold had died at Oxford, 
March 17, 1040. We do not hear of his 
haring had wife or children. He was buried 
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at "Westminster, but, by Hardioimute’s orders, 
his body was dug up and thrown into a ditch. 
Of Harold’s character nothing is known. 
His chief accomplishment would appear to 
have been swiftness in running, for which he 
received the sobriquet of “ Hurefoot.” 

Freeman, Norman Coiiiuest, i. 

Sarold II., King (6. circa 1021, s. Jan, 
C, 1066; rf. Oct. 14, 1066), wtis the second 
son of Earl Godwin and Gytha. When 
still young, he shared in the splendid for- 
tunes of his father, and about 1045 was 
imido Earl of the E<ist Angles. Of the 
cjirly part of his oflicial career no record 
remains ; his public prominence begun with 
the misfortunes of his house. In the struggle 
of 10.51 he led the men of his eiirldom to 
Beverstone to his father’s support, fell from 
power, and was outlawed with him ; but he 
and Leofwine, biking a different road from 
their fellow outL'iw.s, went to Dublin, where 
they passed the winter. Appearing ne.xtyear 
in the Bristol Channel with nine ships, Harold 
landed at Porlock, slew thirty opjKising thanes 
and many people, rjivagcd and robbed without 
stint, and then sailed away to join his father 
at Portliind. In the restoration of the Godwin 
family that ensued, Harold was reinstated in 
his former earldom (1052). His successful 
activity on this occasion, and the death of his 
elder brother, Sweyn, marked him for special 
distinction ; and in 1053, when his father died, 
ho at once succeeded him as Earl of the West 
Siixons. 

Henceforward Harold was the foremost 
figure and weightiest influence in English 
politics. Till ho became king, almost every 
important event and action of his own added 
strength to his position, or increased his repu- 
t.'ition. On the death of Siward, in 1055, his 
brother Tostig became Earl of tho Northum- 
brians. In tho same year he re.^cued Hereford 
and tho country round it from tho maniuding 
Welsh, under King Griffith and the refugee 
Earl Alfgar, cha.sed tho invaders back to 
Wales, and fortified Hereford. Two yeare 
later, Ilcrefordshiro was placed under his im- 
mediate rule; and in a short time his brother 
Gurth was raisexi to the East Anglian earl- 
dom, while the shires of the south-east were 
^uped into another for Leofwine. In 1058 
Ilarold w’as the head of a house w’hoso mem* 
iKjrs divided among them the rule of three- 
fourths of England. The pious King Edward 
had practically placed the power of the crown 
at Harold’s disposal. This power and his own 
ho used to check tho spread of Norman in- 
fluence, and the encroachments of the king's 
Norman favourites. Nature and fortune now 
clearly pointed to him as the heir of tho 
almost hcirloss king. Tall and stalwart, 
comely and gentle, he drew men’s eyes and 
hearts towards him. He had, moreover, en- 
larged his mind, and added to his capacity by 
foreign travel, especially by a journey to 


Borne. Yet his position wus scrioush' com- 
promised by an unlucky adventure. Having 
once been shipwrecked on the coa.^t of P<m- 
thieu, he was, after a .><11014 c^iptivity, given 
up by Count Guy to William of Normandy, 
fro’m whose compulsory hospitality he had to 
purcluise his release by taking an oath to 
support his host’s claim to the English throne. 
No trace, however, of a belief that this oatli 
was binding can be seen in his subsequent 
conduet. In 1060 h<* founded the religious 
house known later as Waltham Abhev. In 

to 

1063 he was provoked by the niids of King 
Griffith into a systematic invasion of Wale.'^. 
in which he ovemin the country “ from dyke 
to sea,” routing the Welsh in every encounter, 
and slaughtering them witliout mercy. Grif- 
fith’s head was brought to him, whereupon lie 
married his widow, Aldgylh. daughter of Earl 
Alfgar, and sister to the young Mercian earl. 
Edwin. In 1065, when the Northumbrians rose 
against Tostig, a sense of jusliee or policy made 
Ilarold take their jiart, and pfJiin tho king’s 
Siinction to the tninsfer of their earldom to 
another brother-in-law, Morcar. 

The day after the king’s death (Jan. 0, 
1066), ho “took,” as the Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle words it, “ to the kingdom,” being 
crowned king by virtue of some form of 
election and the bequest of King Edward. 
During “tho forty weeks and one day” of 
his reign, liis vigilance was never once 
allowed to sleep. His outlawed brother, 
and tho rival candidiito he had forestalled, 
were planning and preparing his destruc- 
tion; and the fonner, repulsed in one or two 
attempts on the coast, had allied himself 
with ILirold Hardrada, King of Norw'ay. 
In September he and his ally made their in- 
vasion ; and Harold had just time to march to 
York, meet and destroy them at Stamford 
Bridge, when his more terrible foe, William 
the Norman, came with a mighty power to 
challenge his crown. On October 14 tho 
rivals measured their strength at Senlac in 
Su.ssox [Hastings, Battle op] ; and tho 
Englishman, after in unsurpassed display of 
stubborn valour, was overthroum and slain at 
six in tho evening. His body, mangled by 
Norman ferocity, was singled out from the 
enclosing heap of corpses by a former mis- 
tress, Edith Swanneck, and buried either on 
the sea-shore or the minster at Waltham. 

/In^Io-Saion Cfironiclci; Freeman, Norman Con- 
quest, vols. ii. 00(1 ili. j-j j 

Sarold Sardrada [d. 1066), King of 

Norway, was the son of Sigurd and tho brother 
of St. Olaf. In his early years he had served 
in the Emperor’s guard at Constantinople, and 
mado a pilgrimage to Jerusalem. Ho came 
homo and reigned with his nephew, Magnus 
tho Good, becoming solo king after Magnus’s 
death. He had long planned tho conquest of 
England, and was in tho Orkneys with a 
great fleet when Tostig was beaten from tho 
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east coast. On liis way to the 1 1 umber 
UWtij; joined Ins i^xiadition, {ind tliey sailed 
up the HumbcT togetlu-r, and marched on 
Vf)rk, Victoi'ious at tirst at Fulford, they 
fraine<l j)05sc*ssi<m (*f York : but Harold proved 
too strong lor lheiu,an<l the Xorwegian force 
was (h'hated, and the two leaders slain, at 
IStamford 15 ridge \Sept. *2 a, KIGG). 

Anijln Srt-roa Ch/onul'* ; Frecxnaii, Xorrn^ia 

li., iii. 

Harrington, .Tames {h. loll, rf. 1G77), 
aft«T stuflying at Trinity Collo^o, Cambridge', 
trav<'llril abioatl and onleicil the service of 
Kli/jihcth, tiuocn of Ifoln-mia. He snbse- 
(juently returned to Fhigland and (-ntered the 
houseliold of Charles I. He \vas, however, a 
rei)ulilican. ami in 1G56 wrote and dedicated 
t<> Cromwell ;t politiuil r('maiue called Oceaua, 
intended to jiromote republican ])rinciples. 
^\’ith the Kiine view. Harrington formed an 
association called the “ liota Club.” In IGGl 
he %vas iinprisom d in the Tower, but released 
on the ph'a of insanity. 

Hiirriujrtou’s Ho.-k-.s fed. Bircli), 1737. 

Harrington, ^Vjlliam St.\n«()i*e, 1st 
Kakl oe ('/. 17')G). was sent as ambassador 
to i>i)ain (1717). and two years later went 
on a inissi(»n to the French armv. He was 
]»lcnipotc'n(iary at the Congre.^s of Soissons 
(1728). In 1730 he was agsiin dcsi)atched to 
Spain, when? ho concluded the Treaty of 
Seville. He was iimne<liately created Lord 
Harrington, an<l shoHly afterwards became 
Secretary of St.ate. He consistently sup- 
jiorted Walpole for many years, but in 
17.38 wc find him in oi)position to that 
minister, warmly advocating war with Sjwin. 
In 1742 he was ei-eated an earl, and Lord 
I’lesident of the Council, Ti\jt on the resigna- 
lit)n of Lord Granville he again became 
Secretary of State. In 174G he resigned, 
because the I’elhams wished for the admission 
of Pitt to ofKco. and was tninsfeiTcd to the 
lord-lieutenancy of Ireland, which appoint- 
ment he resigned in 1751. 

Tiudal, ; Coxe, of Enq. ; Stanhope, 
Jlisi^ of KnQ, 

Harrison, Thomas (A. 1606, d. 1660), was 
a native of Xewcastle-tmder-Lyine. At the 
ojiening of the Civil War he entered Essex’s 
body-guard. He was in command of the 
guard that conveyed the king from Hurst 
Castle to I><jndon ; he was also one of the 
king’s judges, and signed his dciith-warrant. 
Harrison m-jis commanding on the northern 
border when the Scots entered England 
under Charles II. He obstructed their inarch 
with great ability, and took part in the 
battle of Worcester. Already he had been 
elected a member of the Council of State 
(1650), but becoming “ fully persuaded that 
the Parliament had not a heart to do any 
more good for the Lor<l and His people,” he 
assisted Cromwell in e.xpelling both Council 
and Parliament. In the “Barebones” Parlia- 


ment Harrison was one of the loadere of tho 
advanced ptrty, and an opponent of tho dis- 
solution. Hoger Williams describes him as 
the head of “ the fifty-six party,” who “ were 
of the vote agiiinst priests and titlios,” “ tho 
second in the nation of late,” “ a verj’ gjil- 
lant, most deserving, heavenly man, but 
most high-flown for the kingdom of tho sjuuts 
and the Fifth Monarchy.” Cromwell, after 
vainly trying to conciliate him, deprived him 
of his commission and relegated him to Staf- 
ford.shire. Harrison took imrt in Overton’s 
plot (1654), and was susiiected of taking part 
in Vennor’s (1657), and other plots, for 
which he was several times imprisoned. At 
the Kestoration ho refused to fly, and was 
condemned to death after a very gallant 
defence, i» which he justified the king's 
execution. He was executed on October 13, 
1660, saying, “ If I had ten thousand lives, 1 
could freely and cheerfully lay them all down 
to witness to this matter.” 

Harrowby, Di dlf.y Ryder, 1st Earl oe' 
(A. 1762, d. 1847), entered public life as member 
for Tiverton. Ho was a .strong supporter of 
Mr. Pitt, under whom ho held many offices in 
succession, till ho succeeded to the peenigo in 
1803. Tho following year ho was apj)ointed 
Foreign Secretary, and in 1805 was des- 
patched to Berlin with a view to forming an 
offensive alliance with Prussia. The battle 
of Austerlitz, however, put an end to all 
hopes of uniting Europe against Napoleon, 
and Lord Harrowby returned homo. Three 
ywirs later he became President of tho Board 
of Control, and was created an carl. In 1812 
he became President of the Council, an office' 
which ho continued to hold for sixteen years. 
In the days of^the first Reform Bill ho was 
requested to form a cabinet, but declined to 
undertake so responsible a duty, and it con- 
sequently devolved on the Duke of Welling- 
ton. On the question of Reform he became 
loader of that section of the peers known by 
the title of “the Wavorers,” who, though 
disjippro\*ing of tho new measures, felt that 
obstinate resistance to so popular a movement 
would entail disaster. From this time he 
took little part in politics. 

Stanhope, Life of Pitt; Liverpool, Sfmoira; 

Costlercash, lletnoira. 

Hartin^on, Spencer Compton Caven- 
dish, Marquis op (A. 1833, d 1908), who 
became Duke of Devonshire in 1891, was re- 
turned to the House of Commons as one of the 
members for North T..anca8hii'o in the Libe- 
ral interest in 1857. In the year 1863 he 
was appointed a Lord of tho Admiralty, and 
in April of the same year Under Secretary 

On the reconstruction of Ix>rd 
Russell’s second administration in 1866 the 
I^Iarquis of Hartington took ofltce as Secre- 
tarj’ for ar. In 1868 he was returned for 
the Radnor Boroughs, and accepted tho office 
of Postmast<Jr-General in Mr. Gladstone’s 
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^binet. Iq 1871 he became Chief ijecretarj* 
for Ireland. W'hen Mr. Gladstone in 1875 
abandoned the leadership of the Liberal part}', 
Lord Hartington assumed the post, but in 1880 
accepted office under his old chief. He be- 
came Secretary for India, and subsequently 
08^2) for War, but refused to enter the 
Home Rule Cabinet in 1886, became the 
leader of the Dissentient Liberals, and firmlv 
supported Lord Salisbury. On the retiri 
mint of Ix)rd Salisbury in 1902, he became 
Lwder of the House of Lords, but resiqned 
rffi^ m the Ministry in 1903 in consequence 
of bis devotion to the principles of Free Trade. 

Harvey, Baofnal (rf. 1798), of Burgay 
Castle, a gentleman of property in county 
Wexford, was arrested as a rebel in May, 
1798, and confined, together with Colclough 
and Fitzgerald, in the citv gaol. Being sent 
out to treat with the rebels, after the city 
had been ei-acuated by the troops, he was in- 
duced to become their leader; but showed 
such disgust at the massacre of Scullabi-oguo 
tlmt he was deposed from his command. 
When the troops retook the town he con- 
cealed himself, together with Colclough, in 
one of the Saltee Islands, but they were both 
taken, sentenced to death, and hanged (June 
27, 1798). ** ^ 

J. A. Proude, UnjjliaJj iti Ireland ; Barrmston 

Ja€tnotr9. * 

Hastenbeck, Thk Battle op (July 
26, 1757), near Hameln, in Hanover, was 
one of the engagements of the Seven Years’ 
War. The Dnko of Cumberland, with a 
motley army of about .50,000 men, was de- 
feated by the French wdth 80,000, and 
compelled to retire on Slade, near the mouth 
of tho Elbe. [Closteu-Sevex ; Cumber- 
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(Oct. 14, 

IS the name usually given to tho 
great combat which took place at Senlac 
near Hastings, betw’eeu the invading Kor- 
^ns, under William the Conqueror, and tho 

Sr-?;. Harold. On the news of 

\\ ilham 8 landing in Sussfex, Harold held a 
humod council at Stamford Bridge, and 
after ordering a general muster in London’ 
Kcssed southwards himself at the head of his 
Housccarls. At liondon, men flocked in 
from all southern England ; but Mercia and 
Northumbria, tho provinces of Edwin and 
.Moiw, held aloof. Rejecting the advice 
which his brother Gurth is said to have 
wven him, to stay behind and gather troops 
for a se^nd battle if the fiwt should issue in 
def<»t, Hpold set forth from the city, and 
pitchM camp on the hill of Senlac (Oct. 
13). This hill he proceeded to fortify with a 
pahaade and a ditch. After a night of con- 
fession and prayer, the Norman army ad- 
vanced over the higher ground of Telham 
i? the valley which ran along the foot of 
Harold s fortified hill. The Norman army 
Hist.— 21 


was divided into three part.-^, of which the 
left wing, consisting of Bretons, roitevins, 
&c., was under the direction of Alan of 
Brittany; the right wing, consi^ling of tho 
mercenary troops, under Roger Jlontgomcrv 
and William Fitz-Osbem : while in th'e 
centre, giouped round the Holy Banner of 
the Pope, came tho Koiman monlat-aiTiis and 
archei'S, led by the duke himself, mounted on 
his Spanish horse. Each of these divisions 
was again subdivided into three gTooj)s of 
archers, infantiy, and horsemen respectively, 
in which order^ they were to advance to the 
fight. On the English side, even' man fought 
behind the Ijuiricades of ash, on foot. On tho 
ngni and loft were posted the light-aimed 
recruits from tho southern shires, aimed with 
club and javelin, or even with forks and 
stakes; in the centre stood tho English 
Housecarls, in their helmets and coats of 
mail, with shield and javelin and Danish 
axe. The battle commenced, at nine o’clock 
in the morning, with a shower of arrows from 
the advanced archers of each Norman division ; 
then the heavy .armed foot came on to attack 
the palisade at the bottom of the hill ; but they 
could make no impiyssion upon the closely- 
wedged ranks of the English defendei-s. The 
Bretons, on tho left wing, seeing all ofloils 
useless, took to flight, mid part of the English 
troops, a^inst Harold’s express ordei-s, bioko 
from their ranks in pursuit. A rumour was 
passed along that William had been sLiin, and 
he had to tear his helmet from liis hejid tc 
show them that he was yet living, while, spear 
in hand, ho drove the fugitives l»ack to the 
fight. The Bretons then took heart again, 
^d overpowered their disorganised punsuers 
Despite a partial success here and on the 
right 'W'ing. tho English lines still remained 
unbroken, and the enemy had to retire onco 
more. William, however, had noticed that, 
firmly as the English fouglit in close innk 
behind their fortification, they had fallen an 
easy prey to tho Breton auxiliaries when 
separatcKi in tho ai-dour of pursuit. Ho 
accordingly ordered part of his aimy to 
^unterfeit a flight ; and onco more the 
English swept down from the hill, only to 
meet with a similar fate, though a few of 
them magged to make good their position on 
an out-lying elevation. The Norman centn- 
made ite way, unopposed, up the slope to its 
left, which was now unprotected by its proix*r 
defenders, and w’hen once on the hill summit 
had no bairicade to bar its progress. But 
still the English held out, till William hid 
recour^ to a fresh stratuge.ii, Hih archei'S 
were bidden to shoot up into tho air, so that 
their arrows might come down from above. 

I his had the desired effect, Tho shields 
which were required for tho protection of the 
hej^ could no longer shelter the body too; 
and, to crown all, Harold himself was pierced 
in the eye by an arrow. Night was now 
coming on, and though tho Housecarls fought 


on till the last man was slain, the light-armed 
troops, having lost their king, fled away in 
the cliirkncss, pursued by the Norman horse ; 
and the battle was lost. 

Freeman, Con^ut'5t, rol. iii. 

ncclirncy of his account, cspeci^dly wth re^'ard 
to the ixilisade, was first impujmed by Mr. J. 

H. Roimd, m ibe (Jmirtvrly Kctuac for July, 
l^OJ, and has siuce been the subject of a long 
controversy between him and the writer of the 
ul>ove article, who, however, sees no reason to 
make any material altemtiou in bis views as 
originally expressed. See Kng. Jfist. iter., vol. 
ix , l«*l. The leading original authorities are 
the (iesfa Guihclmi of WiUiuin of Poitiers; the 
C'arHun dc lieUo llaftingensi, by Guy, Bishop of 
Amiens; and Wace, Koman <lc Kou. These 
sources of information are largely supplemented 
by the invaluable pictorial account known as 
the Bayeux Tapestry (q.v.). 

[1. A. A.J 

Hascings, ^VAKnE^■ (fi. 17h2, d. 1818), 
the son of u Worcestershire gentleman, in 
17o0 went to Bengal as a writer in tho 
service of the East India Company. Here ho 
attracted the attention of Clive, and after 
I’lassey, was appointed agent to the Nabob of 
iiloorshedahad for tho East India Company. 
In 1769 he became member of tho council at 
^Madras, and in 1772 was appointed Governor 
of Bengal. In this ciipacity he devoted liim- 
self to retrenchment and reform. Half tho 
nabob's allowance was cut off ; Coi'ih and 
Allahabad, the old cessions to the Mogul, 
were resumed on pretence of a quarrel, and 
sold to tho Vizier of Undo for fifty lacs of 
rupees: the land tax was settled on a now 
basis which produced more revenue with less 
opiircssion ; and lastly, in his need for money, 
British troops were let to the Vizier of Oudo 
for forty lacs of rupees, in order that that 
prince might be able to destroy his enemies, 
the neighbouring tribe of llohillas, and annex 
the province of Kohilcimd. In 1773 Lord 
North’s Regulating Act took effect, and Hjis- 
tings became tho first Governor-General of 
India, with powers greatly limited by those of 
his council, three members of which, headed 
l)y Phili]) Fnincis, came out full of prejudice 
against Hastings, who therefore found him- 
self powerless, and in a perpetual minority. 
Xuncomar, a Brahmin, brought a charge of 
peculation against him. The rancorous 
eagerness with which tho council took tho 
matter up drove Hastings to de.spcmto 
measures. Invoking tho separate powers 
confided in tho Supreme Court by tho 
R(‘gulating Act, he obtained the arrest of 
Nuncomaron a charge of forgorj*. Sir Elijah 
Impoy, the Lord Chief Justice, proceeded 
thereupon to try, condemn, and hang Nnn- 
comar. This bold stroke resulted in the 
complete trivimph of Hastings over his 
enemies— rendered still more secui-e by tho 
death of one of the triumvirate in the council, 
which enabled him to obtain a peri)etual 
majority by means of his casting vote. Once 
secure in his power he turned his attention to 


the aggrandisement of tho English jwwer in 
India. Discovering that, owing to the 
quarrels between the other presidencies and 
the Mahmttas. war was inevitable, and 
that the Latter were intriguing with the 
French, ho determined to take the initiative, 
and crush the half-formed confederacy. The 
Bomhav government embraced the cause of 
Ragonaut Rao Ragoha, a deposed Peishwa, 
and plunged into a war with the ilahratta 
regency, in which they were extremely un- 
successful, owing to had generalship. Has- 
tings sent Colonel Goddard with the Bengal 
anny to accomplish a dangerous march across 
India, and in 1779 Goddard overran Guzerat, 
captured Ahmedabad, and finding Scindiah 
disposed to deLiy and evasion, attocked and 
routed him April 14, 1780. Hastings, more- 
over, despiitched another Bengal army to 
Malwa under Major Popham, who com- 
pleted the de£e;it of Scindiah by capturing 
his almost impregiuiblo fortress of Gwalior. 
Scindiah concluded a ti-eaty with the Eng- 
lish ; and by his mediation peace was made 
between England and tho Poonah govern- 
ment. In July, 1780, Hyder Ali overran the 
Carnatic and threatened Madras. Hastings 
immediately suspended Whitewell, tho Go- 
vernor of Madras; despatched all available 
troops to the Carnatic, gJive tho command 
to Sir Eyre Cooto, and sent largo sums, 
of money. The victories of Cooto in 1781 
restored tho English position. On the 
news of Hy dor’s advance in 1780, Hastings 
demanded troops, and £50,000 from Choyte 
Sing, Ihijah of Benares, a tributary of 
the English. On his delaying, it was raised 
to £.>00,000. This being unpaid Hastings 
arrested Choyte Sing, doi>oscd him, and seized 
all his property. But the Governor-General, 
being still in want of money, persuaded As^ 
\id Dowlah, Vizier of Oude, to assist in 
robbing his mother and gi*andmother, the 
Bogunis of Oude. Hastings’s internal ad- 
ministr.ition vvas most successful. He dis- 
solved tho double government, and transferred 
the dii'cction of i^airs to tho English. Ho 
created the public offices and serWco of 
Bengal. He organised the revenue for tho 
first time on a definite basis. This, moro* 
over, he effected from mere chaos, without 
any assishince, being on tho contrary con- 
stiintly trjimmelled by orders from home, 
and frequently borne down by a majority in 
council. 

Hastings remained at tho head of affairs 
till 1785. By the time of his return peace 
was now rc.<tored to India ; there 
no opposition in tho council ; there was no 
European enemy in tho Eastern seas.^ But 
in the meanwhile tho feeling against him on 
account of some of his acts, and notobly 
those connected with Oude and tho Rohilla 
War, had been gi'owing very strong at honw. 
At the instance of some of the Whigs, 
head of whom was Burke, ho was impeached 
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by the House of Commons. The trial began Feb. 
13, 1788. with Burke, Fox, and Sheridan as the 
principal managers for the Commons. The 
trial dragged for seven years, and in the end 
Hastings was acquitted (April 23, 1795). The 
rest of his life was passed peacefully in England. 
There is no doubt that Hastings was guilty 
of some of the worst acts imputed to him ; 
but the surpassing greatness of the work he 
accoinplished, in placing the English Empire 
in India upon a secure basis, may well liive 

been suffered to outweigh bis offences. 

State Trials ; W)lk8, ifysors ; Grant Duff, 
MuUraltas : Mill, Hut. of India; Macaulay, 
Lssaijs; L)all, H'arren Ho^tinys. g j 

Hastings, Francis Kawdon-Hastixgs, 
1st Marquis or {b. 1754, rf. 1826), was the son 
of Sir John llawdon, afterwards raised to 
the Irish peerage by the title of Earl of 
.Moini. On leaving Oxford, he entered the 
anny us an ensign, and was before very long 
engaged in the American War. For his 
st'rrices on this occasion he was made an 
English peer, in 1783. In 1793 he suc- 
ceeded to his father’s title, and in 1803 
was appointed commander-in-chief in Scot- 
Lind. About the same time, he seems to have 
paid considerable attention to the condi- 
tion of poor debtors, and the state of Ireland. 
In 1813 he was appointed to succeed Lord 
Slinto as Governor-General of Imlia, and com- 
mandor-in-chief there. His hi'st measure of 
importance was to declare war (1814) against 
the Ghocirkas of Nopaul, who hud been en- 
croaching on the British territory towards 
the north of Hindostan. After some ini- 
tiatory reverses, the English aims were 
victorious, the Ghoorka limits were de- 
fined, and the war brought to an end (1816). 
F<ir this success. Lord Moira was made 
Jlarquis of Hastings. The attention of the 
Governor-General was next turned to the 
Mahratta powers, who were 8upi>orting the 
niids of the robber Pindarees. Within a 
very’ short period, the Peishwa’s dominions 
were practically annexed, the Pindarees 
destroyed, the Rajpoot States protected, 
Scindiah forced to enter upon a new treaty, 
and the Holkar State compelled to yield up 
p-'irt of its temtory, and become a 8ub.sidiary 
state under the protection of the British 
g»vemmcnt (1817 — 18). Xiord Hastings had 
succeeded in establishing the English power 
more firmly than over, and in securing for 
India a peace which bade fair to bo lasting.* 
But it was not only as a great conductor of 
military' operations that bis name is worthy' 
of remembrance. He was the first Governor- 
General who strongly advocated the education 
of the natives, in direct contravention of the 
popular notion that their ignorance contri- 
uuted to the security of the English rule. 
Native schools and native jouinals were 
established under his rule, and with his 
approval, though the innovation was strongly 
opposed by' most men of his own generation. 


In 1820, Lord Hastings tiimc-d hi.'^ att< ntion 
to the Nizam’s dominions, where, thouglj the 
extinction of the Peishwa had relieved the 
country from its enonnou.s arrcai*s of tribute, 
every' office was put up to bribe, and min wjus 
imminent. Mr. Charles iletcalfe now was 
appointed British Resident at the court of 
Hyderabad : and he, discovering that tlie 
Palmer Bank was a m.ain source of corrui>tior., 
and was compromising the British govern- 
ment, owing to Lord ilastings’s connection 
with one of the partners, took such dra.stio 
measures as led to the speedy winding-up of 
the concern. Shortly after tliis. Lord Hast- 
ings resolved to resign his ofliee. He accord- 
ingly' left India in 1823, and accepted the 
government of JIalta, where he introduced 
iiumy reforms. His dciith occuiTcd in 1820. 
Though Lord Hastings was constantly' at 
war w’ith the Court of Directors, it must 
be conceded that it was under his rule that 
the British power became paramount in India. 
His labours in India and elsewhere shattered 
his health, and it is said that his fortune w.ts 
materially impaired by the expenses of liis 
office. 

Mill, Hint, of British /ndin / Talboys Wheeler, 
Hi«t. of liulta. 

Hastings, William. Lord (rf. 1483), was 
the son ot Leonard Hastings, esquire of 
Richard, Duke of York. He w’as a favourite 
of Edward IV., from whom he received con- 
siderable grants of land, besides liolding the 
offices of Master of the Mint, Captain of 
Calais, and Lord Chamberlain. Though ho 
had supiiortcd Richard against the Woodvillcs, 
he was suddenly seized by' tlie Protector’s 
orders while at the council-hible, and hurried 
off to execution on a charge of conspiracy 
(June, 1483). The reason of this sudden 
execution seems to have been due to the fact 
that he was unwilling to second Ricliaitl’s 
nefarious schemes for obtaining tlie thiono. 
Hastings married Margaret Neville, sister of 
the Earl of Wa^\^'ick. 

Hatfield, The Council of (Sept. 17, 
680), was convened by’ Archbishop Theodore, 
under the auspices of the leading Anglian 
and Saxon kings in Britiin. This council 
devoted itself to declaring the orthodoxy' of 
the English Church as regards the Monothelite 
heresy and its acceptance of the decrees of 
the five first general councils and the canons 
of the Latenm Council of 649. John the 
Precentor, who had been sent over by' Pope 
Agatho to inquire into the faith of the 
English Chuich, was present at this sy'nod, 
and brought with him Benedict Biscop 
to instruct the English in the art of church- 
building ; while John himself was commis- 
sioned to give instructions in church-singing. 

Baddtm and Stabbs, CouiiciU and Eultsiastical 
DocumtnU, vol. iii. 

Hatherley, William Paob Wood, Ikt 
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Lori* {h. 1801, rf. 1881), the son of Sir 
:iI;ittho\v Wood, was callc-d to the bar at 
Lincoln's Inn. IS‘27. He was elected for the 
city of (.IxforJ in 1847, in the Liberal interest, 
and contiiiu<jd to represent that constituency 
till 18.')i. In 1819 he was appointed Vice- 
Chancellor of the Uuchy of Lancaster, in 

1801 he became Solicitor-General, and in 

1802 Vice-Chancellor. In 1868 he was ap- 
poinLed a judge of the Court of Appeal in 
Chancery and sworn of the Privy Council, 
ami m *1868 Lord Chancellor. He resigned 
in 1872. 

Hatton, Sir Christopher (i. 1540, d. 
ISyi), is Slid to have fii-st attracted the 
notice of Queen Elizabeth by his graceful 
ibinciii" at a ball given by the Inns of Court. 
He was appointed one of the queen’s gentle- 
men pensioners in 1564, and soon became one 
of lier chief favourites. In 1577 ho was 
appointed Vice-Chamberlain and a member 
of the Privy Council — the queen’s partiality 
for him causing “much envy and some 
scandal ” — whilst ho also took a leading 
position in the House of Commons. In 1581, 
i lattoii vehemently opposed the marriage of the 
queen with the Duke of Aleii<,'on, and after- 
wards took an active part in the proceedings 
against the Queen of Scots. He was a com- 
missiuner at the trials of Uabingtoii and tho 
other conspirators, and was engaged in tho 
examination of Curie and Nau. Mary Stuart’s 
secretaries. Ho subsequently incurred tho 
queen’s anger for hjiving urged on tho 
de.spatt'h of the execution warrant, but was 
quickly restored to favour, and in April, 1587, 
succeeded Sir Thomas Bromley as Lord 
Chancellor, much to tho surprise and nngor 
of the bar, many of whoso members resolved 
not to jinictise before him. Hatton, however, 
tilled his trying post with credit; delivered 
his judgments w’ith caution and never decided 
difficult cases unadvised. In 1591, however, 
ho lost tho queen’s regard, and died, it is 
siiid, of a broken heart caused by Elizabeth’s 
conduct ill instituting a suit against him to 
recover a sum of money lent to him in tho 
early days of her favour. Sir Christopher 
Hatton, though essentially a courtier, was a 
man of ready wit and great capacity, and is 
said to liavo shown great industry when he 
was Lord Chancellor, and to have made him- 
self tolerably well acquainted w’ith the prac- 
tice of the Court of Chancery. 

Campbell, Live* of fho C/ianceIIor« • Foss, 
Licfs of the Fronde, of Eng. 

Havelock, Sir Henry (5. 1795, d. 1857), 
entered the aimy in 1815, and in 1823 em- 
barked for Bengal, Next year he went 
through the first Burmese War, earning 
considerable distinction for courage and 
energy. In 1838 he was promoted to a cap- 
taincy, and was shortly afterw’ards sent with 
his regiment to form part of the* force in - 
tended to replace Shah Soojah on the throne 


of Cabul. After the occupation of Cabul, 
Havelock, with a portion of the army, retired 
to India, but was shortly recalled at the 
nows of the Cabul massacre. Ho aided in 
the defence of Jellalabad against Akbar 
Khan (1842), and marched with the army to 
occupy Cabul for the second time, and revenge 
the English disasters. He took part in tho 
Gwalior campaign (1843), and was present at 
the battles of iloodkee, Ferozeshar, AH- 
wal, and Sobraon. He took no part in 
tho second Sikh War, being employed , at 
Bombay. After a short interval spent in 
England he reicivcd tho command of a 
division under Outram, for tho Persian 
War, 1857. When tho Indian Mutiny broke 
out Havelock advanced upon Cawnpore, 
and defeated Xana Sahib outside the town. 
He then made his way for Lucknow, but 
finding his forces too weak to relievo this 
place, was forced to return tc Cawnpore. 
Hero ho was ioined in September at the 
Alumbagh, Lucknow, by Sir James Outram, 
and tho two together succeeded in relieving 
Lucknow. Two montlis had hardly iiassed 
before Sir Honr)' Havelock died of dysentery 
(Nov. 24, 1857). 

Hawke, Edwauu, Lord (5. 1705, d. 1781), 
became a captain in the Royal Navy in 1734. 
He distinguished himself in an engugemont 
with the French fleet off Toulon in 1744, and 
became rear-admiral in 1747. He defeated 
tho French fleet off Bellcisle, and at the end 
of the year was returned for Portsmouth. 
In 1748 ho became vice-admiral. Ho served 
in Nova Scotia (1749), and became com- 
mander of Portsmouth (1750). In 1755, 
though war had not yet been declared, 
he was directed to attack French ships of 
war. In 1757, on the loss of Minorca, he 
took command of the Mediterranean fleet, 
was at the head of tho blockading squadron 
in tho Bay of Biscay (1758), and in the 
following year defeated tho ^'onch under 
Marshal Conflons, in Quiboron Bay. In 1765 
he became Vice-Admiral of Great Britain 
and in 1766 First Lord of tho Admiralty, and 
ten years later was raised to the peerage. 

M. Burrows, L}fe of Lord Hamkc. 

Hawkins, Sir John (5. 1332, d. 1595), 
one of the most enterprising seamen of 
Queen Elizabeth’s reign, jnassed most of his 
youth in making voyages in the interests of 
, commerce. He has incurred the odium of 
having been the first to establish a trade in 
slaves (1662), whom he bought in Guinea and 
sold in Hispaniola (1562 — 64); on several 
occasions coming into collision with the 
Sp;iniards. In 1573 he was made Treasurer 
of the Navj’, and, after having been nearly 
murdered by Peter Burchett in mistake for 
Sir Christopher Hutton, was appointed ad- 
miral of the I'ictoty at the time of tho Spanish 
Armada ; commanding that part of the fleet 
which was stationed between the Land’s End 



and the SciUy Islands. For his able and 
energetic conduct at this crisis, he was 
knighted and received the thanks of the 
queen. In 1590 Sir John Hawkins made 
another expedition to the Spanish Main in 
conjunction with Sir Martin Frobisher, and 
five years later sailed for the West Indies 
with Sir Francis Drake, but died before 
anj-thing had been accomplished. 

Camden, Annals of £ludbr(h ; Froude, Hist, of 
£119. ; Burrow, iiTaortl H'orthw ; Fox Bourne, 
EnQ. under the Tudors, 

Hazey, Thomas, a prebendary of South- 
well. presented a bill of complaint in tho 
Parliament of 1397, on the condition of 
the king’s household, ^\^len it was brought 
under the notice of Richard II., tho king 
was extremely indignant, and demanded 
the name of its author from the Parlia- 
ment. Thomiis Hijxey was pointed out as 
the offender, and adjiidged to die as a traitor. 
He was, however, saved by the prompt action 
of Archbishop Arundel, who claimed him as a 
clergyman. Shortly afterwards ho was par- 
doned. He became treasurer of York Minster 
in 1418. This case illustrates the fact that, 
in the fourteenth century, freedom of debate 
in Parliament w’as far from established. 

Hayward) Sir John (i. 1564, d. 1627), 
was a native of Felixstowe, in Suffolk, and 
was a voluminous author. This writer owes 
what reputation ho possesses to the fact 
of his being one of the earliest of our 
English historians, as distinguished from 
mere annalists. On tho publication of his 
Life and Rtign of Henry iJ',as the work 
was dedicated to the Earl of Essex, he was 
thrown into prison, where he remained till 
the death of Elizabeth. On the accession of 
James I., he published two treatises. On the 
Right of SueceatioHy and The Union of Eng- 
land and Scotland, for which serrices he* was 
received into the new king’s favour, and was 
in 1610 appointed Camden’s colleague in 
the office of historiographer to James’s pro- 
posed college at Chelsea. A few years later 
he wrote his Lives of the Three Xorman 
Kings of England, at Prince Henry’s Request, 
and wiis knighted six years later (1619), 
After his death two works were found among 
his MSS. ; The Life and Rayne of Edward VI. 
(published 1630), and Certain Yeret of 
Elizabeth's Rayne. The former of these 
two productions is mainly based on Edward 
VI. ’s diarj', and the latter extends over tho 
first four years of the queen’s reign. Both 
are trustworthy and well w’ritten. They have 
been piiblished for the Camden Society with 
an introduction and life of the author by Mr. 
John Bruce (1840). 

Head, Sir Franxis {b. 1793, d. 1875), 
was in 1836 appointed Governor of Upper 
Canada. He was a man of great ability, 
and. eminently successful in dealing with 
the national party, who were at that time 


clamouring for reform. ThouL'h i'os.se.ssed of 
much caution, and careful to follow out his 
instructions from homo, ho was poworle-'^s to 
avert the insurrection which broke ont in 
Upper Canadii at the end of 1837. By his 
prompt measures, however, ho prevented its 
gaining any considerable ground. In 1838 
ho retired from his office, owing to a dis- 
agreement with Lord Glenelg, the Colonial 
Minister. 

Head-boroilgll(HeaJ-plc(lge,, The. sig- 
nified tho chief man of the Fntnk-pkdgo 
(q.v.). This officer was also known by tlie 
name of borough-head, tithing-man, 6:c., ac- 
cording to tho local custom. This head- 
borough' was the chief of the pledges ; the 
other nine who were with him and made up 
the group were called hand-boroughs. The 
duties of the head-borough are defined in one 
of the so-callc*d Laws of Edward tho Confessor. 
If any member of the frank-pledge or Umman- 
nctalc had dono an injustice to anyone else, 
and had fled away to escape punishment, the 
head-borough at the end of twenty-one days 
had to appear before the justice with two 
other members of his frank-pledge and six 
neighbours, and exculpate the body of which 
he was tho head from all complicity in tho 
original wrong and the flight of the evil-doer. 

Cowell, In<c»i>rf(cr ; Stubbs, Sflect C^ar- 
ters, 74. 

Heame, Thomas (6. 1678, d. 1735), a 
learned English antiquary, was the son of tho 
parish clerk at Littlefield Green, in Berk- 
shire. His abilities attnicted the attention of 
a gentleman, w’ho first sent him to school and 
then to Oxford. In the year 1701 ho was 
appointed assistant keeper of the Bodleian 
Library. In 1716 he was deprived of his 
office for political reasons ; but he still con- 
tinued to live at Oxford and pursue his anti- 
quarian studies. His principal works were 
^itions of Leland’e Collectanea, of Camden’s 
Annals, Roper’s Life of Sir T. Jfore, For- 
dun’s Seotichronieon, William of Newbury, 
Robert of Gloucester, Benedict of Peter- 
borough, and Alfred of Beverley. But 
besides ^ese he issued many other of our old 
chroniclers. 

Hearth Money was a tax of two 
shillings on overj' hearth “ in all houses 
paying to Church and poor.” It was first 
imposed by Parliament, 1663, and abolished 
in 1689. It was alwa 3 ’S a very unpopular 
tax. Under the name of “ Oiimney Jloney ” 
it dates, as a tax paid bj* custom, from the 
Norman Conquest. 

Hearts of Steel, The, was an or- 
ganisation formed in 1772 among tho Pro- 
testant tenants of TjTone and Antrim. Tho 
landlords had been lorgcl}’ increasing the 
rents of their tenants, and had taken up with 
cattle-farming on their own account, with 
the result that Protestants were replaced by 
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Ciitholics. Thc' tenants not only sent a peti- 
tion to I’arliajncnt and to the Lord-Lieutenant, 

but thev also showed their hostility to the 
• • 

intnidrrs bv clestrovinir their cattle and 
burning their houses. An Act was passed 
against them, and troops sent to thc north. 
On tlio appeaninco of the latter the move- 
ment colla[>sed, but was followed by increased 
emigration. 

Heath, Nicholas {(/. 1578), Archbishop 
of York and Lord Chancellor, was originally 
chaj)lain to Cardinal Wolsey, and obtained 
the favour of 1 lenry VIII., who appointed him 
successively to the sees of Rochester and 
Worcester. In 15.51. owing to his omiosition 
to the Reformation, ho was deposed from his 
see, but was reinstated on the accession of 
JIary.andshortly afterwards made Archbishop 
of York. At the end of 15.55 he succeeded 
llishop Gardiner as Lord Chancellor, and 
spei-dily prove<l his utter incompetence as a 
judge. On the accession of Elizabeth. Heath 
was deprived of the Great Seal, and on per- 
ceiving that the queen intended to re-establish 
the Protestant religion, declined to assist at 
her coronation. Ho shortly afterwards refused 
to take the oath of supremacy and was 
depriyeil of his aix-hbishopric, spending the 
rest of his days in “ study and devotion.’’ 

to to 

Foss, Judges of 

Heathfield, The of (633), 

fought between Penda of Mercia and Edwin 
of Northumi/i-ia, resulted in the defeat and 
death of the latter. The place is probably to 
bo identified with Hatfield, in the West 
Riding of Yorkshire. 

Heathfield, George ArousTcs Elliot, 
Baron {b. 1717, fL 1790), commenced his 
military career by serving as a volunteer in 
the Prussian army. On returning home he 
first entereil the I'anks of the Engineers at 
Woolwich, from which he exchanged a few 
years later into the Horse Grenadiers. With 
those troops ho served in Germany, and was 
wounded at Dettingen. After hiking part in 
the expedition to Cherbourg and Havannah, 
he was appointed to tho command of the 
forces in Irebind (1775), but, owing to some 
difference with the authorities at Dublin, he 
very soon resigned his post, and returned to 
England, whence he was despatched, as 
governor, to Gibraltar. In 1779 began tho 
siege of that important port, and for four years 
were the governor’s ability and endurance 
taxed to their utmost. In every respect did 
Elliot show himself equal to the occasion, 
and he has been handed down to posterity as 
haring conducted tho most stubborn defence 
of modem warfare. The value of his services 
was recognised at home, though somewhat 
t?irdily. Ho remained at the post he had 
held so gloriously till 1787, when he returned 
to England, and was raised to the peerage as 
Baron Heathfield. In 1790 he died of para- 


lysis, just as he was going to set out again 
for Gibniltar. “ Ever resolute and ever 
wary,” says Lord Stanhope, “and prevailing 
by example as much as by command, ho 
combined throughout tho siege the spirit to 
strike a blow at any weak point of tho 
assailants with a vigilant forethought ex- 
tending even the minutest measures of 
defence.” 

Lord StJUihoi>e, Hwt. of Eng. ; Cvmniugham, 
Lu’cs of £mment 

Heavenfield, The Battle of (634), was 
fought between Oswald of Northumbria and 
the Britons under Cadwalla. Oswald is said 
to have reared a cross with his own hands 
before thc battle commenced. Tho Britons 
were utterly routed. 

Hebrides, The, were known to Ptolemy 
under the name of the Ebudm. The Scan- 
dinavians called them Sudrey-jar or Southern 
Islands, in contradistinction to the Northern 
Islands of Scotland — tho Orkneys and tho 
Shetlands. Towards the verj’ end of tho 
eighth century these islands became subject 
to tho incursions of tho Vikings. Previous 
to this period they may huve been inhabited 
by Celtic tribes, differing, more or less, from 
those upon tho mainland of Scotland ; though 
Mr. Rh^s has adduced reasons which tend to 
show that these tribes, as w'ell as the Piets, 
may have been largely tinctured with the 
blood of an earlier, and not improbably a 
non-Aryan race. In thc ninth century the 
Hebrides wore colonised by bands of Nor- 
wegian settlers, fleeing from their native 
country before the growing power of Harold 
Harfngr. Wlicn, however, these exiles began 
to send expeditions against their old home, 
Harold fitted out a great fleet and i"cduced 
these islands ; from which time the Hebrides, 
as weU as tho Orkney and Shetland Isles, were 
for a considerable period subject to Norwegian 
rule, though they must be considered, accord- 
ing to Mr. Skene, to have been “rather the 
haunt of stray Vildngs ” than subject to any 
distinct ruler. About the year 989 Sigurd, 
Jarl of Orkney, seems to have made good his 
claim on these islands against that of the 
Danish king of tho islcs^ who appears to have 
been connected with the Danes of Limerick 
and Dublin. But even Sigurd must have held 
his rule subject to the King of Norway. By 
the middle of the eleventh century tho Danes 
of Dublin and Limerick bad seized upon 
blan, and began to contest tho Hebrides with 
tho Norwegian Earls of Orkney. "WTien 
Duncan was murdered or slain In battle 
(1040), the Hebrides formed i»rt of Thor- 
finn, the Earl of Orkney’s dominions. Soon 
after his death (1057 ?), however, these 
islands fell into tho |K)wcr of an Irish 
King of Leinster. "WTien Godred, whom the 
Irish historians call King of the Dublin 
Danes, conquered the Isle of Man (1075?), 
he does not seem to have been long before 
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extending his authority over the Hebrides 
also. Before his death, however, his newly 
acquired territories were wrested from his 
hands by Magnus Barefoot, King of Norway 
(1093 — 1103), who so soon perished in his 
attempt on Ireland, but not before the Scotch 
King Edgar had relinquished the Western 
Isles entirely. Upon this, Magnus's son 
Sigurd, whom he had left as his ruler in the 
isles, quitted his new principality for his 
native land, and the Norse colony then 
broke up into separate states. Ultimately, 
however, Godred Crovan’s son Olaf suc- 
ceeded in establishing himself in the 
Hebrides, which he ruled for forty years 
(1113 — llo3). But it now appears that the 
native Celtic or pre-Celtic lace, which had, 
perhiips, been driven to the more inaccessible 
parts of the islands, ■were preparing to assert 
themselves agjiinst the Norse strangei's. They 
were led by one Somerlaed, who, notwithsUind- 
ing his Teutonic name, was of Celtic des- 
cent. Somerlaed pretended to be fighting on 
behalf of his son and Oiafs nephew against 
his brother-in-law; but in lloG the isles 
were divided into two halves, of which the 
southern half seems to have been practically 
in the hands of SomerLaed, who held it 
subject to the King of Norway. From this 
time there were two sovereigns bearing the 
title of “King of the Isles.” In the first 
hiilf of the thirteenth century' Alexander II. 
demanded tho restoration of the Hebrides 
from Uakon, King of Norway, on the ground 
that Magnus Ba^foot had robbed them of 
the Scotch crown. On being refused he was 
preparing to avail himself of a disputed 
succession, when he died suddenly in 1249. 
When Alexander III. grew to manhood he 
began to contemplate the subjection of these 
islands, and when Hakon, hearing the com- 
plaints of his subject kings, and coming to 
their relief was utterly defeated at tho battle 
of Largs (1263), it was not long before he 
ceded the disputed territories to the Scotch 
king, in return for a payment of 4,000 marks 
down, and a pension of 100 marks a year 
(1206). By this treaty tho Archbishop of 
Trondhjem was still preserved in bis meti-opo- 
litical rights over the Sudi-eys and 3Ian, rights 
which ho seems to have preserved till at 
least the year 1400. The rule of tho islands 
seems to have remained in the hands of the 
descendants of Somerlaed, and towards the 
end of tho fourteenth century John Mac- 
donald of Islay adopted tho stylo of Lord of 
the Isles, a title which James Y. forced 
another John of Islay to relinquish some 
hundred and fifty years later. 

Skeoe, Celltc Scotland ; J. H. Burton, Hitt, of 
Scotland} Mnucb, Chronicon Bcouin J/annice. 

[T. A. A.] 

Hedgeley Koori The Battle of 
(April 25th, 1464), was fought during the 
Wars of the Roses, between Margaret of 
Anjou and the Yorkists under Lord Mon- 


tague. Margaret, who had rclii'cd to Scotland 
after tho battle of Towton, collcct«-U forces 
and invaded England in the wtrly part of 
14G4. She took severtd northern castles, and 
was joined by Somerset and the Percies ; but 
Montugiie, who was sent against the Lan- 
castrians, totally defeated and slew Sir R-ilph 
Percy at Hedgeley Moor, Sume miles south 
of Wooler in Northumberland. 

Helena, St., The Island of, owes its 
name to its having been discovered by the 
Portuguese on St. Helena’s day, May 21, 
l*)0l. In the latter half of the seventeimlh 
century tho East India Company got posses- 
sion of tho island, and from this date it has 
remained in the hands of the English. St. 
Helena was a station of great importance so 
long as the ordinary route for India passed 
round the Cape of Good Hope. Since the 
opening of the Suez Canal it is a place of 
historic interest only, owing to its luiving 
been chosen as the place of e.xile for Napoleon, 
who died here in 1821. 

HeligolaJid (Holy l^and), an island in the 
North Sea, was taken from Denmark in 1807, 
and in 1814 was formally ceded to Groat 
Britain, under whose rule it remained until 
1890, when it was given up to Germany 
in exchange for possessions in East Africa. 
It is now attached to Schleswig-Holstein. 
The climate is mild and very healthy. 
During tho Napoleonic w'ai's this island was 
of ver>’ considerable imjwrtance to English 
commerce, as a station whence English goods 
could be smuggled into tho Continent when 
the European poits w'ei*o closed to our vessels 
by the Berlin and Milan decrees. 

Hemingburgh, Wai.teu de (rf. after 
1317), sub-prior of Gisburn, in Y'orkshire, 
wrote a Chronicle extending to the year 
1297, which was continued, apparently, by a 
later writer to 1307, and by a still later* to 
1346. Whatever the history of its compiLa- 
tion, Hemingbuigh’s Chronicle is undoubtedly 
of very considerable value for tho reigns of 
tho first three Edwards. It extends from the 
Conquest down to tho year of the battle of 
Crecy, but it is only for the last three reigns 
that it seems to be an original authority. 
The work is remarkable for the number of 
documents and original letters preserved 
in it, notably, the Latin draft of Edward I.'s 
Confirmatio Cartainim, to which tho name 
Shitute Be Tallagxo non Concedendo has been 
erroneously applied. The style of this wrtter, 
also, is much above that of the ordinary 
monkish annalists. 

The Chronicle of Walter do Heminglmrgb bti« 
beeu edited by Mr. Unmiitou for tlie Early 
English Text Society (1618). 

Henderson, Alexander {d. 1646), was 
one of tho leaders of tho Presbyterian party 
in Scothind in tho seventeenth centurj’. In 
conjunction with Johnston of Wnrriston he 
drew up the demands of the Covenanters in 



1638, in which year he was iloderator of the 
Glasgow Assembly. He was one of the 
Scotch commissioners at the I’acification of 
Berwick (q.v.), and at the Treaty of Kipon 
(1640). Ho died, it is said, of remorse at 
having opposed the king, “ regretting the 
excess to which affairs were carried.’’ 

Sen^e^t {d. 48S) was one of the two 
leaders of the first band of Teutonic settlers 
vhicli ciime to Britain. By some writers, 
the fact of the name Ilengest mtxining u 
horse is regarded as proving that his existence 
is a myth ; but there seems no reason for 
adopting that theory' of necessity, as we 
know that among the Teutonic peoples 
names derived from animals arc of frequent 
occurrence. It is true that our earliest 
authority, Gildas, docs not mention the 
names of any of the Saxon invaders, and 
Bede only says, “ the two first commanders 
are Haul to have bccti Hengost and Horsa.” 
But. on the other hand, Nennius and the 
Anplo- Saxon Chronicle distinctly mention 
these two brothers as the chiefs of the Teu- 
tonic invaders who came to the aid of Vor- 
tigom, and they arc represented as being the 
sons of one Wihtgils, who was a great-grand- 
son of “Woden. Dismissing all the later 
legends which accumulated around Hengest’s 
name, the following is a very brief sketch of 
what we know of him. Together with his 
brother, Horsa, he came to Britain, probably 
(though the chronology is very uncertain) 
about the year 450. It is possible they may 
have been exiled, as Nennius tells us, from 
(iermany, or may have been actually invited 
over by Vortigera. At all events, they 
landed at Ebbsfleot, and agreed to assist 
the British king a^inst the Piets. In these 
wai-s they were invariably successful, and 
as a reward obtained the Isle of Thanet. 
But shortly afterwards wo find them turning 
their arms against Vortigeni. They were 
defeated at Aylcsford. in which battle 
Horsa was slain. But the tide soon 
turned. After numerous Wetories, Hengest 
and his son, .^sc, conquered the avhole 
of Kent : fresh swarms of Teutons arrived ; 
and the Britons were entirely driven out of 
the south-east comer of the island. Such is 
the story of the conquest of Kent as it has 
been handed dowm to us ; but it is impossible 
to say how much or how little authority is to 
be attached to details which cannot well have 
been preserved in writing at the time of their 
occurrence. 

w4ngIo-S(Lron C7ironi«U;Neumus; Bede; Green, 

2Salcing of fn^Iand. 

Hengest Down, or Hingstou Down 

(Hexgestesdun), is sitxiatcd on the west or 
Cornish side of the Tamar, hotween that 
river and Callington. Here, in 836 or 837, 
Egbert totally defeated the combined forces 
of the Danes and the West Welsh. 

Anglo-Saxon ChronMo. 


Hengham, Rali-h db {d. 1311), after 
filling sevonil minor judicial offices, was made 
Chief Justice of the King’s Bench, in 1274. 
In 1289 he was removed, together with most 
ot the other j udges, ou a charge of malversa- 
tion of justice ; but he subsequently regained 
the roval favour, and became Chief Justice of 
the Common Pleas in 1301. but was degraded 
by Edward II. to the post of puisne judge of 
the court. His two works, I)e Mesoniis pro 
Defaltia et Foriniilis Placitandi, commonly 
known as Hengham Jlnffna and Hengham 
Parva, were edited by Selden in 1616. 

Henrietta, Duchess op Oui-eaxs, 
daughter of C'harle.s I. {b. 1644, d. 1670), was 
born in Exeter, whither her mother had re- 
tired during the Civil War. In 1646 she was 
taken in disguise to France, w'here she lived 
with her mother till, at the Restoration, she 
was enabled to return to England. In 1661 
she was married to the Duke of Orleans, only 
brother to Louis XIV., by whom she had 
three children. She was employed, in 1670, 
by the French court to negotiate the Treaty 
of Dover with Engbuid, but very soon after 
her return to France she died suddenly. 
Rumour ascribed her death to the effects of 
poison administered by her jealous husband. 

Henrietta Maria, Queen (d. 1609, 
d. 1669), wife of Charles I,, was the 
youngest daughter of Henry IV. of France. 
After the failure of the Spanish match, 
both James I. and Buckingham wore very 
anxious that Charles should ally himself 
w’ith Henrietta, and for this purpose ne- 
gotiations were opened in 1624. The 
marrijige took place in 1625, and by the 
marriage treaty Charles agreed to suspend 
the penal laws against the Catholics, and 
allow the queen the free exercise of her 
religion. But it soon became evident that 
Henrietta was a tool in the hands of the 
Catholics, who thronged around her, and not 
only compelled her to refuse to bo crowned 
with her husband in Westminster Abboy, but 
on one occasion at least forced her to take 
part in a pilgrimage to Tyburn, whore tho 
Roman Catholic mnrtjTS ” had been exe- 
cuted. At last Charles, exasperated by this 
conduct, drove her Roman Catholic attendants 
from England. As long as Buckingham lived 
the queen took very little jMrt in pxiblio 
affairs, but after his deiith ^e exorcised a 
gixiat influence over Charles, who could hardly 
have had a worse advisor than a frivolous, 
passionate woman, fond of power, but careless 
of tho use she made of it. Though Strafford’s 
refu^ to grant places in Ireland to her 
nominees made him little acceptable to her, 
she used her influence to prevent his con- 
demnation, but subsequently, being frightened 
by the outcries of the people, and fearing for 
her own and her husband’s safety, she 
entreated Charles to assent to the attainder. 
It was chiefly owing to her advice that the 
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king made the foolish attempt to arrest the 
Five Members in 1642, and soon after this, 
when civil war was inevitable, the queen 
escaped from England taking with her the 
crown jewels for the purpose of purchasing 
arms for her husband. She returned to 
Engbind in 1643, and narrowly escaped being 
taken prisoner by the Parliament. Eventually 
she joined her husband, and subsequently 
proceeded to the West of England, whence in 
1644 she escaped to France. In 1643 she 
was impeached by Pym for the help she had 
given her husband, but after the impeach- 
ment had been unanimously voted by the 
Commons, and sent up to the Lords, no more 
was heard of it. Queen HenriettH remained 
in France till the Restoration, being fre- 
quently in great poverty. She made strenuous 
efforts to convert her children to Roman 
Catholicism, and succeeded in the case of her 
youngest daughter Henrietta ; but the young 
Duke of Gloucester resolutely withstood all 
her endeavours. On the Restoration she 
returned to England, and Somerset House 
was granted as her residence. Fearing the 
pLigue of 1665, she returned to France, w’here 
she remained till her death. ^Vhile in 
France she w'as supposed to have married 
Henry Jermyn, afterwards Earl of St. Albans, 
but there is no direct evidence for this, 
and at all events the marriage was never 
acknowledged. 

Clarendon, of (h« ; Gardiner, 

Ifiet. of Eng., 1603 — 1642 ; Ranke, Ui*t. of Eng, 

Henry I-, Kino (i. 1068, «. Aug. 3, 1100, 
d. Dec. 1, 1135), was the youngest son of 
William the Conqueror. His education must 
have been carefully attended to, and he 
seems to have been, to some extent at least, 
familiar with Latin. Ho was dubbed knight 
by his father and Lanfranc at \\Tiit- 
suntide, 1086. Next year, on bis deathbed, 
the Conqueror left his youngest son five 
thousand j^unds of silver, prophcs}'ing at 
the same time, according to the chronicles of 
the next century, that ho would succeed 
his brothers in their dominions. With his 
father’s bequest Henry bought the Cotentin 
and Avranchin from his brother Robert, and 
is found later assisting Robert against Wil- 
liam and the revolted city of Rouen (1090). 
In 1091, when peace was restored between 
Robert and William by the Treaty of Caen, 
the two brothers, not content with haring 
taken away Henry’s right of succession, 
made war against him for the purpose 
of stripping him of his lands. Driven wm 
St. lllichaePs Mount, Henry accepted the 
lordship of Domfront in 1093. Almost im- 
mediately after this, ho was reconciled* to 
William and won back part of his old posses- 
sions from Robert. On the day of William’s 
death, Henr)' also was hunting in the New 
Forest ; and on hearing the news, he at once 
hastened to Winchester to seize the treasure 


and to put forward his claims to the crown. 
After some discussion, in which sever.il mem- 
bers of the Council maintained the riglits of 
the absent Robert, Henry was elect<Kl king, 
chiefly, we are told, by the influence of the 
Earl of Warwick. Two days later he was 
crowTied at Westminster, and swore to 
abolish the wrongs fiom which the country 
had suffered under his brother’s rule, to 
maintain peace, repress disorders, and deal 
justice with mercy. Henry immediately 
issued a Charter, promising to maintain the 
privileges of the Church, the vassals, and 
the nation. As an c.arnest of his inten- 
tion to observe these pledges, he impri- 
soned Flambard, the chief instrument of his 
brother’s tyranny, and invited Anselm, the 
object of his brother’s hate, to return to 
England. Before the year was out Anselm 
had come hack and mamed the new king to 
Edith, the daughter of Malcolm Canmore 
and niece of Edgar Atheling. Meanwhile, 
Robert had returned from the Holy Land 
and began to claim the crown according to 
the terms of the Treaty of Caen. The great 
Norman nobles were not unwilling to assist 
him in his pretensions. Robert of Belesme, 
Ivo of Grantmesnil, and many other Nonnan 
barons would have preferred the lax in- 
dolence of the elder to the stem justice of tho 
younger brother ; while Henry laid his chief 
trust in the influence of Anselm and tho 
fidelity of tho English. When the two 
armies met near Winchester, the great barons 
on both sides seeing thjit whoever should 
conquer, their position in the land would Ije 
rendered insecure, prevailed on tho two 
brothers to make peace. Henry was released 
from his oath of fealty to Robert and was 
acknowledged King of England ; but on hia 
part promised to pay Robert a pension of 
£3,000 and to restore the Cotentin (1101). 
Three years later the quarrel broke out again 
and was once more appeased without blood- 
shed; but in 1106 Henry crossed over to 
Normandy, defeated his brother at the battle 
of Tenchebrai and entered upon the possession 
of his duchy. Robert was imprisoned till his 
death in 1134. 

Meanwhile, Henry had been occupied in 
restoring order and good government to 
England. The gjeat Norman lords who had 
sided with Robert — tho Mulcts, the Lacys, 
the Grantmesnils, and Belesmes— lost their 
castles atid were imprisoned or forced to re- 
linquish their English estates; but as a 
rule were left in possession of their Nor- 
man ones, though even across tho water 
their castles vrero garrisoned by tho king. 
In all these instances, after each rebel- 
lion, whether of 1101, 1104, 1118, or 1123, 
Henr>'’B great object was to restrain tho in- 
dependence and extortion of tho barons. 
Not content with forfeiting the English 
estates of the great families of the Conquest, 
Henry put into full working order a strong 
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.‘idiiiini-strative body — consisting for the most 
part of new men advanced by him because of 
their capacities for doing his work— to form 
a counterpoise to the older barons. These 
men, who owed their whole position to the 
crown, wore employed by the king to make 
cin uits round the country, not only for the 
purpose of assessing and collecting taxes, but 
also for that of redressing abuses. In this 
way he set the example, which his grandson 
was to improve upon and enlarge, of en- 
forcing the royal authority everywhere, and 
bringing the royal justice within the reach of 
all people who sulfored from the extortion, 
the ciaiolty, or false justice of the locJil and 
baronial courts. Though the main interest 
of Henry I.'s reign lies in the orderly in- 
crease of the Norman system of centmlisa- 
tion, yet it was by no means devoid of politi- 
cal ordiiimatic incident. In 1102 Robert de 
Helesme, the cruel ami tyrannical Earl of 
Shrewsbury, and the son of William the 
Conqueror’s great friend, Montgomery, was 
besieged in his castle of Bridgnorth. The 
English wore only too glad to aid in Robert 
of Belesmc’s downfall, and called on the king 
to rejoice that he became a free man from 
the day when ho Ixinished Robert of Belcsme 
(1102). The captive Duke Robert had a young 
sin, William: Louis VI. of Fi-ance and Fulk, 
('ount of Anjou, were induced to espouse the 
boy’s cause. The former promised to invest 
him with Normandy ; the latter to give him 
his daughter, Sibylla, in marriage. Jlean- 
while. Fulk, supported by his suzerain, 
iKmis, laid claim to Maine, in opposition to 
the pretensions of Henry . and peace was 
only re-established between the claimants 
(1113) at the expense of William, who 
now found a refuge with Baldwin of FUm- 
ders. Once more, after five years' quiet, 
11 coalition was formed on behalf of the 
young ])rinco, and once more Louis and Fulk 
espoused bis cause. But this effort was fruit- 
less too. At the battle of Brennevillo (1119) 
the victory lay with Henry, and before long 
Calixtus II. reconciled the two kings. In 
1120 the English king lost his only son, Wil- 
liam, in the ^Miito Ship. Three years later 
he was threatened with another coalition, for 
Fulk of Anjou had once more espoused the 
Ciiuse of William. Fitz-Robert and several 
of the greatest barons in Normandy had 
promised assistance. But Henry was too 
quick for liis enemies, and landing in Nor- 
mandy he soon reduced the castles of the in- 
% 

surgent barOns (1123 — 24). A few years later 
Louis gave his sister-in-law, Adeliza, in 
man-iage to the young prince, granting him 
at the same time the Ve.xin and other dis- 
tricts on the borders of Normandj*, and also in- 
vesting him with thocounty of Flanders (1127). 
The newly-mado count, however, was slain 
next year while endeavouring to make good 
his claims. With the rebellion of 1124 
Henry’s home troubles seem to have ceased, 


and the rest of his reign was occupied with 
the extension of his authority and the 
attempts to secure the fidelity of his barons 
to his daughter, Slatilda, and her infant 
son, Henry. This lady had in 1114 married 
the Emperor Henry V., but having lost 
her husband before many years were past, 
was then contracted to Geoffrey of Anjou, 
the father of Henry II. In 1126, 1131, 
and 1133 the whole council of the king- 
dom were sworn to maintain her rights or 
those of herself and her little son (Henry 11., 
born 1133). 

It remains to say u few words on the 
ecclesiasticiil history of this reign. It was 
largely with the assistance of Anselm that 
Henry I. had been enabled to secure the 
crown, and by mutual consent the ques- 
tion of investitmes was for the moment 
waived. But when the immediate djinger 
was over, Anselm was summoned to do 
homage and consecrate the bishops whom the 
king had invested. After the Synod of 
Westminster, Ansebn left England once more 
(1103), and only returned in HOC, after 
having come to a compromise with Henry on 
the disputed points. Before the close of tho 
reign two new bishoprics were created — those 
of Ely (1109) and Carlisle (1133), and, in 
1128, tho new order of the Cistercians, 
founded by an Englishman, Harding, planted 
their first colony at Waverley in Surrey. 
Henry’s reiggi was also signalised by the 
practical completion of the conquest of South 
Wales by a series of Norman adventurers, 
who eststblishcd for themselves feudal lord- 
ships within its limits, driving the Welsh to 
the hills, or subjt'cting them to their sway. 
In some places, as in southern Pembrokeshire, 
colonies of Fleming or English settlers were 
planted, and the Welsh absolutely driven out. 
Henr}* also managed to secure the nomination 
of the South Welsh bishops. Their consecra- 
tion by the Archbishop of Canterbury com- 
pleted tho ecclesiastical subordination of 
South Wales to tho English metropolitan. 


Tlie chief contemporary authorities for tho 
reiguof Hei^I. are the vlMjlo-Sariou Chronids; 
Eadraer, Hiatoria Novorum; Ordericus Vitalis, 
William of filalrocshury, and Henry of Hun- 
tingdou. Tho best modem works on this period 
are Freeman, JTonnan Conquest, vol. v. ; Stubbs, 
Const. Uiat. and S^ct Cltavtors ; Church, Life of 
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Henry II., Kino (6. March, 1133, 
s. Oct. 25, 11.54; d. July 6, 1189), was 
bom at Lo jllans, and was the son of 
Geoffrey, Count of Anjou, and Matilda, 
daughter of Henry I. and widow of the 
Emperor Henry V. He was still an infant 
when brought over to England in 1141 and 
placed in charge of his uncle, Robert of 
Gloucester. Ho afterwards went to Scotland, 
and was knighted by King David, in 1 149. In 
1151 Xx>uis VII. conferred Noiinandy on him, 
and in the same year he succeeded to Anjou, 


while, in 1152, his mairiage with Eleanor 
of Aquitaine gave him a large and rich 
territory in the south of France, blaster of 
6uch resources, his expedition to England in 
1 1 53 could not hut be successful. The Treaty 
of Winchester gave him the succession after 
Stephen’s death. Within a year his riv.-il died, 
and Henry’s succession was secured without 
disturbance. He was crowned Dec. 19, 1154. 
The long and important reign of Henry h;is 
been diridcd by Bishop IStubbs into four 
epochs — from his accession to the Becket 
quiirrel (1154 — 64); the period of his strife 
with the archbishop(1104 — 70); from Becket’s 
death to the death of the younger Henry in 
1183 ; and from thence to Henry’s own death 
in 1189. 

The first period of Henry’s reign was 
mainly devoted to his work of restoration. 
He found the great administrative system of 
his grandfather thoroughl}' annihilated during 
the anarchy of Stephen’s reign. “Adul- 
terine ’’ castles w’ere thickly spread over the 
whole land. Peace and order there were 
none. The revenue had declined from £60,000 
to £20,000 a year. With the help of the 
surviving members of the family of Roger of 
Salisbury, and of Archbishop Theobald, 
Becket the Chancellor, and tho Earl of 
Leicester, Henry succeeded, through tact, 
energy, and perseverance, in a thorough re- 
storation of the “avitm consuetudines > 
the system of government in the State which 
Henry I. had left behind him. The feudalists 
were disarmed, good government restored, 
the coinage reformed, the War of Toulouse 
successfully carried out. The whole ten 
years are years of prosperity and orderly 
progress. 

In 1162 Becket succeeded Archbishop 
'rheobald at Canterbury, and Henry soon 
fonnd that his old minister was thoroughly 
resolved to oppose his design to subject 
Church as well as State to the supremacy of 
tho law. An attempt to compel an acknow- 
ledgment, merely, of tho royal jurisdiction 
on tho part of criminous clerks precipitated 
a conflict already imminent. In 1164 tho 
Constitutions of Clarendon (q.v.) were pre- 
sented to the archbishop for acceptance. 
Bocket’s reluctant acquiescence was soon 
withdrawn. Henry called his archbishop tb 
account for his chancellorship, and after a 
stormy council at Northampton, the arch- 
bishop withdrew beyond tho seas, and the king 
took possession of his temporalities. For 
some years an active warfare was carried on 
between king and archbishop, which nothing 
but the tact of Henry’s ministers prevented 
from being confused with the great struggle 
of Frederick Barbarossa and Alexander III., 
of which it was the English counterpart. 
When in 1170 a hollow I'econciliation was 
effected, Becket returned only to meet his 
death at the hands of indiscreet partisans of 
tho king. It is most remarkable evidence of 


Henry’s vomtility and energy that the period 
of the Becket struggle was the period of his 
greatest constructive reform.s, of the estab- 
lishment of the new judicial system by the 
Assize of Clarendon (1106), and of the suc- 
cessful comiuest of Britaimy. 

The death of Becket brought Henry’s 
ecclesiastical troubles to a crisis. The coro- 
nation of his eldest son. Henry, had conciliated 
neither his family nor the baronage. Henry 
hurried away to Ireland to escape from his 
difticulties, and to receive the homage of the 
Noiman nobles, who had within the last few 
years appropriated a large part of the island. 
On his return, the Pope’s need of English aid 
made his reconciliation with the Church at 
Avnmehes an easy matter (1172). But the 
great feudal revolt of 1173 — 74, which sinml- 
hineously broke ojit in England and the 
Continent, and was actively favoured by the 
Kings of Fnince and Scotland, the Count of 
FJundei-s, and Henry’s own sons, may have 
been an indirect consequence of the Becket 
quanel. After a hard struggle Henr}’ gjuned 
the day. The last of tho feudal ri.sings w’as 
suppressed, and the monarch, strong in mi- 
tional support and in his system of government, 
was henceforth able to devote hisbest energies to 
administrativeand judicialreconstruction. The 
Assize of Northampton (1176), tho Assize of 
Arms (1181), the Assize of tho Forest (1184), 
were the great legislative acta of this period. 
No less imporhint were Henry’s fertile 
schemes for tho perfection of tho judicial 
system, his strong and firm government, his 
good peace and prosperity. 

But Heniy’s own sons were now his worst 
enemies. He had done his best for them. 
Ho had crowned Henry, secured Britanny to 
Geoffrey, Aquitaine for Richard, and pi*o- 
posed to give John Ireland. But the malign 
influence of their mother and Louis A’ll. 
drove theii- turbulent and thankless spirits 
into a series of risings that embittei-cd Henry’s 
last years. In 1183 the yoimger Henr)' died. 

The death of tho young king did not 
check the rebellious attempts of Henry’s re- 
maining sons. Their persistent hostility 
seriously checked the course of homo reforms, 
and even tho preparations for tho Crusade. 
Philip Augustus was as rancorous an enemy 
to Henry as Louis YII. had been, and his 
alliance with the king’s sons seriously diniin- 
ished the power ana prestige of Henry in 
Europe. In the midst of failure and deser- 
tion the old king died. 

Henry II.’s reign was a “period of nmal- 
gamati^.” Tho Norman centi-al and mon- 
archical system, and tho old English local and 
popular system, hitherto existing side by side, 
were connected by Henry and combined into 
a single whole, out of which, a generation 
later, tho English Constitution began to de- 
velop. His bureaucratic system dealt a death 
blow to feudalism, and even set definite limits 
to the power of the Church. A thorough 
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(lospot and cosmopolitan, he established that 
alliance of kini? and people which prodiicod 
the national Ens^lish monareliy. The con- 
queror of Ireland and Scotland. Henry revived 
that emj>ire over all Britain which the p^eat 
Anp-lo-Saxon kinjp? had aspired to. The ruler 
of a third of lh<* modern France, he bcpnin that 
policy of constant warfare with his nominal 
overlord which coloured the whole niodijoval 
history of England. His great Continental 
position rendered Henry the first of European 
sovereigns. His friendly relations with the 
Empire. Spain, and Flanders, began the 
close connection with England’s throe tra- 
ditional mediaeval allies. A man that could 
do all this was of no ordinary character. 
Strong, pei'sislent, far-seeing and hard work- 
ing, ho was at once a great statesman, legis- 
lator, administmtor, wairior, .and diplomatist. 
But ho was unscrupulous, passionate and 
revengeful — hard and cruel upon occasion — 
and his domestic difficulties perceptibly 
changed his character for the worse towards 
the end of his reign. Yet with all his defects 
ho did a good work for England. The excel- 
lence of the results must excuse the selfish- 
Des-s of his aim.s. 

The best oriirinnl authorities ore Ger\'ase of 
Canterbury; Benedict of Peterborough, and 
Kogcr of Hovedeu (Rolls Series) ; SVilliani of 
Newborovigh (English Hist. Soe.), and Ralph 
Niger. The copious works of Gimldus Cain- 
breiisis, e<Uted in the Rolls Series by Brewer 
nud Diniock, are u.scful though not always tnist- 
worthy, especially so are the J?a7ingna(io Hi6er>ii<r 
and /(lufraniKia Cnmbn<r. Dr. Stubbs’s works 
are authoritative for thcreiguof Ueury II., both 
his History and his exhaustive 

Prr/dcc to the editions of Benedict of Peter- 
borough and Roger of Hoveden in the Rolls 
Series. Lyttelton’s Li/e Hairy I/., though old- 
fashioned, is still useful. For the Becket struggle 
see Robertson, Li/e 0/ Beckcl ; Giles, Lfttr>*a 0/ 
Jleckct ; Afntcnals /or (ho History 0/ .Irchbishop 
licckd. 

Henry III.. Kixo {b. Oct. 1, 1207, s. 
Oct. 19, I’ilC, d. Nov. IG, 1272), was the son 
of John, and Isabella of Angoulemc. His long 
reign falls into three epochs — the period of the 
regency, the twenty years (1232 — 1252) of 
misrule, cither under some foreign and un- 
popular minister or the king in person, and 
the last twenty years of the baronial struggle. 

The tyranny of King John had alienated 
every class of his subjects, and the barons 
who had won Dlagna Charta had called in 
Louis of France. But the wdsdom of the 
liegent Pembroke, the strong support which 
the Roman Church gave to its infant vassal, and 
the acceptance by church and crown alike of 
the Great Charter, ultimately resulted in the 
expulsion of the forei^ers, and in the suppres- 
sion of a fevidol sunival that had threatened 
to prove serious. Pembroke died in 1219. 
Archbishop Langton got rid of the tyranny 
of the papal legates in 1221. In the same 
year illiam of Aumale, the feudal champion, 
in 1224, Falkes do Breaute, the representative 
of John’s foreign mercenaries, were subdued. 


In the year 1227 Hubert de Burgh got rid of 
the Poiterin Bishop of "Winchester. Even 
the baronial opposition were n.ational in their 
aims. There were thus not wanting signs of 
the development of English constitutionalism. 

In 1232 Henrv' dismissed He Burgh, and 
became his own minister. But his weak and 
.shiftlc.ss character, his incapacity for con- 
stant application, his delight in mere external 
splendour, his want of a settled policy, his 
attachment to his family, all led him to lean 
on some stronger support than himself. Peter 
des Roches, recalled in 1232, was indeed dis- 
mi.ssed in 1234 ; but in 1236, Henry’s marriage 
with Eleanor of Provence brought a swarm 
of her worthless kinsmen and dependents into 
England. Foreign fashions spread widely; 
foreigners adminisU'rcd Church and State. 
The English langxiagc, which had kept itself 
compJiratively free of French words up to this 
period, was now inundated with them. No 
doubt an increased connection with the Con- 
tinent had its good points; but its effects on 
government were altogether bad, A strong 
aristocratic opposition to Henrj* was now 
established. In 1242 the Ixarons refused to 
grant an aid for the war in Poitou. In 1244 
barons and clergy protested against the royal 
misgovemment. But in 1246 tho Count of 
I^a jiarcho and his sons, Henry’s half-brothers, 
camo into England. The Pope exacted tax 
after tax from the clergy. Among churchmen 
the resistance of Grosseteste was almost single- 
handed. Tho nobles were eqiudly disorganised. 
Without leaders, the people were powerless to 
withstind tho wretched government of tho 
foreign favourites. 

At last, in 1252, a leader arose. Simon 
of Montfort, a Frenchman, who had acquired 
the earldom of Leicester, and whoso marriage 
with tho king’s sister had almost provoked a 
revolt, was in that year dismissca from the 
government of Gascony. Eager for revenge, 
the hated foreigner became an efficient leader 
of the national party. The folly of Henry 
in accepting the Sicilian crown for his son 
Edmund, hia lavdsh e.xpenditure on a futile 
adventure that led to nothing but tho ag- 
grandisement of the papacy, completed the 
meiCsure of baronial indignation. In 1258 the 
opposition culminated in tho Mad Parlia- 
ment, which compelled the acceptance of the 
constitution known as the Provisions of 
Oxford, that practically substituted a baronial 
oligarchy for the royal power. Hitherto 
the opposition had been unanimous. But 
while the bulk of the baronage were now dis- 
posed to rest content with their triumph, 
Montfort had lai^er schemes of popular 
government. He quarrelled with Gloucester, 
the leader of the aristocnitic party. In 1261 
Henry availed himself of this feud to regain 
power; but in 1263 war began again. Both 
parties had competed with each other for 
popular favour by summoning representatives 
of the shire communities to a national counciL 
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The triumph of Montfort at the battle of 
Lewes led to his famous Parliament of 1265, I 
in which burgesses as well as knights of the 
shire were summoned, and a new paper con- 
stitution, which put the government into the 
hands of the community, was drawn up. But 
the democratic Cmsjirism of Montfort led to 
a quarrel with the son of his old enemy 
Gloucester. Edward, the king’s son, escaped 
and collected an army. Montfort was slain at 
Evesham. The capture of Kenilworth ended 
the war. For the rest of the reign peace was 
secured. But reiil power had now escaped 
from Henry’s hands into those of his son, 
who knew how to appropriate the results of 
Montfort’s policy, and reconcile the monarchy 
with nationality. Henry died on Nov. 16, 
1*272. His extreme incompetence as a ruler 
blinds us to his private respectability. His 
reign, though its details are beyond expres- 
sion dreary, is of the last importance in Eng- 
lish liistory. It was the period of the growth 
of the constitiition, of the concentration of 
the local machinery into a national represen- 
tative assembly, of the development of English 
nationality in opposition to royal and papil 
tjTanny. It was a period of great men, of 
great, if ill-regulated designs, and of grciit 
originative and creative power. It saw the 
religious revival of the thirteenth century, 
the establishment of the mendicant orders in 
England, and the development of culture 
through the universities. But to all this de- 
velopment Henry was little more than an 
insignificant figure-head. 

Boger of Wendover ; Matthew Paris, Hutoria 
Major (Bolls Series) : Bisbanger, Chronicou (Bolls 
Series) ; Dr. Shirley's Boyal Lcltcr$ (Rolls 
Scries) : Brewer, MontininUa Pranascana (Bolls 
Series); Luard,Gi’cifMte<t<'sLe((erj(Roll8Sene8); 
Stubbs, Const, iftst.; Protbero, Simon of Monf- 
fort : Pauli, Engli$che Ge$ehichte and Simon von 
3font/or(; Blaauw, Baroiii* War; Pear/^on, Jfist. 
of Eng, [T. F. T.] 

Henry IV., King (5. 1367, aOct. 13, 1399, 
d. Mar. 20, 1418), was born at Bolingbroke, 
in Lincolnshire, being the eldest son of 
John of Gaunt and of his first wife, the 
heiress of the house of Lancaster. At the age 
of fifteen he married Mar>’ Bohun, daughter 
and co-hcircss of the last Earl of Here- 
ford. In 1385 he was called to a scat in tho 
House of Peers, by the title of Earl of Derby. 
Ho at first took part with tho uncles of 
Bichurd II., in their endeavours to retain the 
government under their own control; but' 
later on supported the king in tr>’ing to draw 
into his hands an absolute power. It ma^' be 
suspected that this w*as done wnth the sinister 
design of making Bichard unpopular with his 
subjects. It would seem that Henry was, to 
some extent, privy to the dc'ath of the Duke 
of Gloucester, tho king’s uncle, in 1397 : hut 
the following^ year ho again changed round, 
accused the Duke of Norfolk of the murder 
of Gloucester as well as of treasonable prac- 
tices, and challenged him to wager of battle. 


On the combatants presenting themselves at 
Coventry on Sept. 16, U’98, to try the issue, 
they were botli banished by Bichurd, Norfolk 
for life and Bolingbroke for ten years. The 
following year John of Gaunt died, and 
Bichurd sei^ed his lands. On receiving in- 
telligence of this act, Henry, who knew him- 
self to bo as popular in tho country as tho 
king was unpopular, determined to return to 
the country on the plea of claiming his lawful 
inheritance. The king had set out upon an 
expedition to Ireland, when Henry liinded at 
Bavenspur, July 4, 1399. Bolingbroke was 
everywhere received with enthusiasm, and soon 
decided to put forward a claim upon tho 
crown. Bichard returned early in August, 
but upon landing, his army immediately 
began to desert him. He was forced to dis- 
guise himself, but was seized near Conway on 
August 19. Henry called a Parliament, 
which, on October 13, pronounced the depo- 
sition of Bichard, and tmnsferred the cro>s*n 
to his cousin. It need not be pointed out 
what an important act this was from a consti- 
tutional point of view. Bichard died in prison 
I in the beginning of the following year in 
ciKumstances that gave rise to suspicions of 
violence. 

Henry’s energies were, henceforth, entirely 
devoted to strengthening his position on tho 
throne. Ho supported the oi'thodox Church 
party against the athicks of the Lolbirds, to 
whom his father, John of Gaunt, had been 
umrkedly favoumblc, and one of the most im- 
portant enactments of his reign was the Act 
De Jleretieo Combureudo (1401). It must not be 
supposed that these persecutions were popular 
with tho clergy only. The contrary is proved 
by the traditional character which attached to 
the name of the most conspicuous Lollard of 
the succeeding reign, Sir John Oldcastlc — a 
traditional character which, if it was not 
identical w’ith, certainly boro considenihlc re- 
scmbLanco to that of the fictitious Falstalf. 
For tho rest, Henry’s reign was chiefly oc- 
cupied in crushing domestic rebellion, and in 
meeting tho attacks of the Scots and Welsh. In 
the first year of his reign ho was at war w'ith 
the Duke of Albany, the regent of Scotland, 
and with Owen Glcndower, who had raised a 
national revolt among tho Welsh. Tho Scots 
under Douglas were decisively defeated, and 
theirleadercapturedatHomildonHillhy Hurr\' 
Hotspur, son of the Earl of Northumberland 
(Sept. 14, 1402). The expedition into Wales, 
in whichHenry,the Prince of Wales, took part, 
was less successfuL In 1403 broke out tho 
formidable rebellion of the Percies, who were 
now leagued with Douglas and Glondower. On 
the march of the first two to join their forces 
with the latter, they were intercepted by the 
king’s army, and forced into an engagement 
at ShrowshurjT July 21, 1403), where they were 
completely defeated and Harry Percy slain. 
Northum^rland was, on this occasion, par- 
donecL Two other robellions of less conso- 



qucnco broke out in the north, in the lust of 
which (1408), Northuinberhind was again 
dceplv iinj)licated. It was crushed at the battle 
<if Bnimhaiu Moor, in which Northumberland 
fell. In the interval between these two events, 
Henry was fortunate enough to capture the 
heir ajiparent of Scotland (James 1.), who 
was being sent to France (1406). 

After 1408. Henry, no longer in fear of re- 
bellion, began to tuni his attention to the 
affairs of Fntnoe, where the quarrels between 
the parties of the Duke of Burgundy and the 
Duke of Orlcan.s had brought the country to 
the verge of civil war (the assassination of 
the Duke of Drleans, which made this war in- 
evitable, took place on November 23. 1407). 
Henry took the part of siding first with one 
party and then wilhtho other, so as to weaken 
lioth as much as possible. During the last three 
years of his life the king was subject to fits of 
epilepsy, and the Prince of AValcs, who had 
already highly distinguished himself in the 
field, gcnenilly presided at the Council. The 
growing poi)ularity of this prince is said to 
have excited the jealousy of iiis father, and 
caused some estnmgement between the two. 
Henry died March 20, 1413. By his first 
wife, Mary Bohun, he left four sons — Henry; 
Thomas, Duke of Clarence : John, Duke of 
Bedford ; and Humphrey, Duke of Glouces- 
ter; and two daughters. After liis accession, 
Henry married Joanna, daughter of Charles 
II. of Navarre, but h.id by her no issue. The 
interest of Henry IV.'s reign depends upon 
the success of his policy in founding the 
house wlii<-h, in the person of his successor, 
made itself so famous, and in that of the 
third descendant again fell. It is still more 
remarkable as the peiiod of the restoration 
of Anglican orthodoxy against Lollardy, and 
a.s the period of nu dimval constitutionaiism. 


I'ifa Jici]. Kicardi (eel. Hearue) ; Traiton ct 
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Eng.; Pauli, Enghsche Cie^chichtc; Stubbs, Consl. 
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Henry V., King (i. Aug. 9, 1387, «. Mar. 
21, 1413, d. Aug. 31, 1422), tho eldest son of 
Henry IV., was born at Monmouth. He was, 
at a very early age, pnictised in arms, and 
was sent, when fifteen, to take command 
in an expedition against Owen Glendowor, 
and one year later, took a part in tho 
important battle of Shrewsbury. The 
character of this monarch must alwaj's 
be one of great interest to the histori- 
cal student, for ho was probably the most 
popular king who ever ruled in this country. 
Later tradition, apparently to give a zest to 
his subsequent merits, has represented him as 
passing his youth in dissijKition, and in in- 
difference to his reputation ; and his bio- 



gnipher, Elmham, admits something to support 
this charge. This period of temporary ob- 
scurity could not have occurred, as Shake- 
speare represents it to have done, before the 
battle of Shrewsbury. It has been suggested 
that I’rinco Henry was disgusted with the 
jealousy which his father felt for his rising 
talents, and for a while absented himself 
from state affairs, and, in fact, while about 
1410, we find him at the head of the Council, 
ho ajipears afterwards to have yielded his 
place to his next brother, the Duke of 
Clarence. He was crowned on April 9, 1413. 
Bv his first acts ho gave evidence of tho 
security which he felt upon tho throne. Ho 
released the young Karl of March from his 
captivity, and rein.stated tho son of Harry 
Percy in the family honours and possessions. 
In his internal administration ho seems to 
have been disposed to follow tho genenil lines 
of his father’s ix)licy. But ho had less sym- 
pathy with the Lollards, who were now perse- 
cuted with relentless rigour. Among tho 
Wetims is to bo counted Sir John Oldcastle, 
commonly called Lord Cohham, in 1417. Henry 
was, however, supposed to have been not 
altogether unfavourable to a scheme for con- 
fiscating a portion of the revenue.^ of tho 
Church which was warmly advocated bv tho 
majority of tho lay peers at this time. Tho 
abolition of the alien priories is sufficient 
evidence of this. It was to turn tho attention 
of the king in another direction that Arch- 
bishop Chichele persuaded Henry that in 
right of his descent from Edward III., he had 
a valid claim to tho crown of France, which 
the present distrected state of that kingdom 
gave him a favourable opportunity of assert- 
ing. Tho proposal was received with favour 
by all classes, and in pursuit of this object 
Henry set sail for Harfleur, Aug. 10, 1415. 

The deUiils of Ileniy’s invasion fonn an 
important and exceedingly interesting chapter 
in military history, but can only bo given 
hero in brief summary. Tho first under- 
hiking was the attack on Hartlcur. Tho 
place was strongly defended, and nearly sur- 
rounded by water, so that the siege, of which 
the contemporary authorities give us a toler- 
ably detailed account, dragged on for six 
weeks. During this time tho English army, 
which at first consisted of about 20,000 foot 
and 9,000 hoi*se, diminished to not more 
than a third of that number. It appeared 
impossible to continue the war wthout ob- 
taining fresh reinforcements from England. 
In order, however, not to scorn to retreat 
before tho face of the enemy, Henry deter- 
mined to embark from Calais, and before 
Icjiring Harfleur he sent a ebaUenge to the 
Dauphin, offering to meet him in eight days, 
which was not accepted. This is a curious 
instance of the strategy, or, speak more 
truly, tho want of strategy, which charac- 
terised the warfare of those days. The safety 
of Henry’s army might seem to have depended 
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upon his keeping his movements as secret as 
possible ; on the contr.iry he waited eight 
davs for the reply of the Dauphin, and then 
set out (Oct. 8) upon his perilous march. 
The English, proceeding by Fecamp and Eu, 
arrived at Abbeville on the 13th, but finding 
that the Somme was strongly guarded at this 
point, were induced to make a detour by 
Amiens and Nesle. At the latter place they 
crossed the Sommp on the 19th, the French 
showing themselves and disappeai-ing agjiin. 
On the 24th they crossed the little stream of 
Temoise, and there saw the whole French 
host waiting for them upon the opposite side 
near the village of Agincourt, and so com- 
pletely barring the way to Calais that the 
English could not avoid an engagement. The 
battle took place on St. Crispin’s Day (Oct. 
25, 1415). The French anny is believed to 
have been five times as large as the English, 
and yet the engagement resulted in a vic- 
tory for the English almost the most complete 
that has ever been recorded in history. 
The most important of the prisoners taken 
were D’Albret, the Constable of France, and 
Chiirles, Duke of Orleans, the poet, son of 
the mu^cred Duke of Orleans. In August of 
the following year the French, who had 
threatened Harfleur, were decisively defeated 
at sea by the Duke of Bedfoi*d, the king’s 
brother. Despite these victories Henry 
clearly perceived that he could only hope to 
bring bis schemes to a successful conclusion 
by an alliance with one of the two great 
parties into W’hich France was divided. The 
traditional policy of England, her commercial 
relations with the IjOw Countries, pointed out 
the Duke of Burgundy as the object of nego- 
ciations. It is hardly probable that a per- 
manent alliance would have been made with 
this party had it not been for the murder of 
John the Fearless, Duke of Burgundy, on 
Sept. 10, 1419. John’s son and successor, 
Philip the Good, immediately threw in his lot 
with the English. Ho brought wdth him all 
the party of the Burgundians, which included 
the people of Paris. The result of this acces- 
sion of strength was tho Treaty of Troyes 
between Henry, Philip, and Isabella, the 
Queen of Fnince (Charles VI. was at this 
time insane), in which the Dauphin was ex- 
cluded from tho inheritance, and Henry', on 
condition of his manydng Catherine, the 
daughter of Charles VI., was to receive the 
regency of France during the life of the king, 
and the succt-ssion after his death. The treaty 
was signed on^Iuy 21, 1420, and the marriage 
of Henry and Catherine took place the follorv- 
ing 2nd of Juno. The kings of France and 
England entered Paris together in November, 
and tho Trc*aty of Troyes was solemnly con- 
firmed by the Parliament of Paris on Dec. 10. 
Hemy' then returned to England, and entered 
London amidst immense rejoicings. The 
Dauphin of course repudiated tho Treaty of 
Troves, and he still the support of the 


powerful party of the .Vrmagnacs. In March, 
1421, he gained the victory of Beauge over the 
English under the Duke of (.’lareiice. 'I bis 
obliged Henry at once to return to Fi-inco. 
He drove back the anny of the Dauphin and 
entered Paris in triumph. He left it again to 
advance against the ai-my of tho Daui'hiii, 
which Lay before Cusne. On his way he w;is 
attacked by a fever which teiminatcd fatally 
at Vincennes on Aug. 31, 1422, in lh<- 
thirty-fourth year of Ileiuy's age, and the 
tenth of his reign. 
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Henry VI., Kixo i. Dec. o, 1421, s. 
Sept, i, 1422.//. 5Iay, 1471). The reign of this 
prince was tlte third act in tho historic diaiiia 
of the house of Lancaster, and that which was 
destined to witness the undoing of all that 
had been accomplished in the two previous 
reigns, Henry VI. was born at AVind- 
sor, and was less than nine months old at 
the time of his accession to the throne. 
Charles VI,, his gi-andfathor, died a few 
months later. The regency of the two 
kingdoms, to which the young king was 
considered the heir, had been settled by 
Henry V. Tho Duke of Bedford was ap- 
pointed to the more arduous duty of govern- 
ing the English possessions in France, and of 
prosecuting the war in that country, while 
the English regency was assigned to the 
Duke of Gloucester with the title of Loitl 
Protector. Among Henry V.’s dying injunc- 
tions to his successor was to do all in his 
power to maintain the alliance with the Duke 
of Burgundy, and this advice Bedford did his 
best to caiT)' out. At fii-st he was eminently 
successful in all his undertakings. The 
Dauphin (Charles VII.), who hoped to nilly 
his party now that his greatest rival was dead, 
ltd his army into Burgundy. He was de- 
cisively defeated at Crevant, and the next 
year still more decisively at Vemeuil (Aug. 
16, 1424). The Duke of Bedford commanded in 
person at this great battle, which has been well 
described as a second Agincourt. Meanwhile, 
however, the Duke of Gloucester had con- 
trived, by espousing Jacqueline of Hainault, 
to alienate Burgundy from the English 
interests, and though Bedford did his best, by 
enormous concessions, to retain bis friendship, 
it was not long before Philip passed over alto- 
gether to the side of Charles VII., and diow 
with him the Duke of Britanny. The Pope, 
too, at this time wrote an appeal to Bedford 
to desist from his attempts to force upon the 
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French people a soveroij^i in defiance of the 
rights of succession, and the public opinion of 
Europe was steadily turning against th« Eng- 
lish. It was at this juncture that Joan of Arc 
came forward alloirinir her divine commission 
to rescue the count rv Ivom its invader. At 
the moment when Joan obtained her first 
audience with Charles VII. the English were 
in the midst of the protracted siege of 
Orh ans. Hedford had been induced, in op- 
position to his own judgment, to underUike 
this op<‘ration with the view of carrying the 
war into the country beyond the Loire, which 
adhered altogether to the party of Charles. 
All France had begun to look upon the siege 
of Orleans as decisive of the issue of the 
whole war. Joan made her way into the city on 
April 21), 1429, and nine days later compelled 
the English to raise the siege. The next act of 
Joan was to conduct the king to be crowned 
at liheims, which .she effected on July 17, 
after having defeated the English at Pahty 
in the preceding month. These events ended 
the achievements which Joan had proclaimed 
it her mission to perform. She accomplished, 
however, still more for tho cause of France’s 
deliverance by her death. Taken prisoner by 
tho English at Compiegno on May 23, 1430, 
she was carried to Houon, unjustly con- 
demned for sorcery, and burnt in the ^lay of 
the following year. But tho effect of her 
achievements upon France did not pass away 
with her death. The luitional spirit hud been 
roused, and tlie result v;as that the struggle 
became now a national effort to expel the alien 
invaders. From that time the caxise of Eng- 
land was virtually lost. It is not necessary 
to follow in detail the stages of its decline. 
By tho Treaty of Arris (Sept. ‘21, 1435), 
Burgundy fiiiHlly threw in his lot with 
Charles, and the event is said to have been 
the cause of tho death of Bedford, which 
shortly followed. The war dniggcd on with 
diminishing hopes on the English side, and 
increasing discontent at homo, for ton years 
more. In 1444 a truce was made between 
tho two countries ; and in tho following year 
a marriage was arranged between Henry and 
Margaret, daughter of the Duke of Anjou and 
Lormino, and the niece of tho King of France. 

HencofoiTN ard, the interest of events abroad 
depends mainly upon tho effect which they 
had upon public feeling at home— tho dcgieo 
in which they embittered tho different parties 
of English statesmen and tend^ to bring 
about the Ware of the Roses, which soon 
ensued. Two yeare after tho king’s marriage, 
the two rival shitesmcn, tho Duke of Glou- 
cester and Caixlinal Beaufort, died. Tho 
Duke of Suffolk now came to be tho trusted 
niiuistcr of the crown. He had been chiefly 
instrumental in biinging about the king’s 
marringo, and he was on that account? the 
favourite of Queen JIargaret, by whom tho 
king was entirely governed. But as the 
royal marriage and the queen herself became 


every day more unpopular in the countrj’, the 
general distrust of the duke kept pace with 
his favour at court. The Duke of York now 
occupied, and with much more desert, the 
place in popular estimation that Crlouces^qr hhd 
held a lew yeare before his death, while tho 
continued losses of the English were attributed 
to the treachery of Suffolk and the queen. At 
length Suffolk was, at the instance of York 
and his party, impeached of high treason, 
was banished by the king, and seized and 
beheaded, probably by a pirate, in tho coiu^o 
of his passage to the coast of France. He 
was succeeded by the Duke of Somei'sot in the 
queen’s favour. York was removed from the 
country by appointment as Regent of Ireland, 
and the defence of the possessions in France 
was entiaisted to Somerset. In 1450, a fore- 
taste of the ciril war was experienced in tho 
rebellion of the men of Kent, under Jack 
Cade, who callcil himself John Mortimer, and 
professed to be a cousin of the Duke of Y'ork. 
After this rebellion had been suppressed, 
York rotumod to England, with a following 
of several thousand men, anil insisted upon a 
reform of tkc Council. This was granted, 
and the appeal to anns was, for a while, 
deferred. 

Jlcanwhilc, tho affaire of the coimtry across 
the Channel hud gone from baa to worse. 
There was no longer any questioh of retaining 
tho more recent acquisitions. The most 
ancient possessions of tho English in Franco 
were about to bo lost — Nornumdy in 1450, 
Guienne in 1453. During the defence of tho 
latter place, the brave Loixl Shrewsbury, his 
sons, and about thirty knights, foil in ono 
engagement. In August, 1453, tho king 
began to exhibit signs of mental alienation. 
It now bccumo clear to all that, sooner or 
later, the queen .and Somerset on tho one 
hand, and the Duke of York and his partisans 
upon the other, would appeal to the sword to 
settle their disputes ; and the noblemen 
throughout tho country begim to arm their 
retainers. York was appointed Protector in 
April, 1454. But in January of the succeed- 
ing year the king rccoveied his faculties, and 
the appointment was, of coureo, annulled. 
The queen and Somerset now began to think 
of hiking vengeance upon York, who was 
obliged to retire to the north. Thoro he was 
joined by tho most powei’ful among his 
adherents, and definitely took up arms, and 
marched upon London. On Maj* 22, 1465, 
the nnny of York encountei-ed* tho forces of 
the king at St. Albans, and there was fought 
the tiret battle of the "Wars of the Roses. 
Somereet was slain, and tho victory remained 
with the Yorkists ; so that, on the king.tlgnin 
becoming deranged, Yoik^'as once morS 
made Lord Protectof. Tho wai’ now slumbered 
for four years. It broke out again in the 
autumn of 1459, when Lord Audloy, with 
the king’s forces, was defeated by the Earl of 
Salisbury at Blow Heath (Sept. 23). But outhe 
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•approach of the king the Yorkists were obliged 
to disperse, and their leaders were attainted by 
the Parliament of Coventry in the following 
November. Soon, however, they recoveiX‘d 
Ihcir position, and entered London in tiiuinph, 
in July, 1460. Inunediately after was fouglit 
Ahe battle of Northampton, in which the king 
WJ 18 taken prisoner (July 10, 1460). On Oct. 16 
•the Duke of York,for the fii-st time, laid clAim 
to the crown. MeJinwhilc, the queen had lied 
to the north, where she succeeded in r<iising an 
army. York hastened to meet her, and on 
Dec. 30 was fought the battle of Wakefield, 
in which the army of York was completely 
defeated. The duke himself was slain, and 
his second son, the Earl of Rutland, was 
anurdered after the battle. Edward, Etirl of 
^larch^ now succeeded to the claims of his 
father, and, after some indecisive engJtge- 
jnents, the queen was decisively defeated at 
Towton (&£arch 29, 1461), and again at Hex- 
ham (ilay 15, 1404). This brought the war to 
4in end ; but Henry was again restored for a few 
months in 1471, through the influence of the 
Earl of Warwick. Warwick was, however, 
defeated and slain^at Barnet (April 14), and 
the Lanciistrvins were, for the last time, 
'ixpulsed at Tewkesburj* (Slay 4). On tlie 
222nd of the same month the body of Hcmy 
was exposed at St. Paul's. It was very com- 
monly believed that he had been murdered 
by tho Duke of Gloucester, the brother of 
Edward IV. 
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[C. F. K.] 

Seniy VII., Kino {b. Jam 28, 1467, 
0 . Aug. 22, 1485, d. April 22, 1509),- was 
the son of Edmund Tudor, Earl of Rich- 
mond, son of Owen Tudor, a Welsh gentleman 
who had married tho widow of Henry V. 
His xQothcr, Margaret, was a grent-gnind- 
daughter of John of Gaunt by Catherine 
iiwynford, whose offspring had been logiti- 
jnatised in 1397, but expressly excluded from 
succession to the throne. Hemy VI. recog- 
' nised his h)df-brothcrs of the Tudor house, 
and when Edmund Tudor died, soon after his 
son’s birth, Henn' VI. took the young Henry 
of- Richmond under his protection. After tho 
battle of Te^rlcesburj', Jasper Tudor, Earl of 
Pembroke, carried off his nephew to Britanny 
for safety. Edward IV. left no means untried 
to get Heniy* into his power.^ He tried ^ 
bribe the Duke of Britanny to give him up, 


guest. Richard HI. sent a special envoy to 
Britanny to spy Henry’s doings. The Eng- 
lish exiles more and more gathered round 
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Henry, and sriw in him their only possible 
heiid. His mother and Bishop Moilon did 
their utmost to furnish him with money. 
On Chi-istinfts Day, 1483, a body of exiles 
took oath in the ca'thednil of Rheiins to place 
Henry on tho English throne, and he on his 
side, swore to reconcile the contending iMirties 
by wedding Elizjtbeth of York, Edward IV. 's 
eldest daughter. It needed much patience 
on Henry’s jxirt to keep his party togetlier, 
and to overcome the obsUiclcs whicli tho 
Fi-eneli court put in the way of his prepant- 
tions. At length, on August 1, 1485, he landed 
at» Milford Haven in Pembroke, and was 
welcomed by the Welsh as a conqKttriot. Ho 
advanced to Shropshire, where he was joined 
by the Talbots. Richard III. advanced to 
meet him, and the two aimies CJinio in sight 
near the little town of Bosworth, not far 
from Ashby-dc-la-Zouchc. The battle was 
decided by Loi-d Stsinley, who joined Henry’s 
side. Richard III. was slain and Henry of 
Richmond was the conciucvor (Aug. 22). 
Still there were many diflicullies in his way : 
but he showed a resolute and far-Sipnttd 
spirit. He was determined to reign as Eng- 
land’s lawful king, and not to assume d sub- 
ordinate position by accepting any title 
through marriage with Eliz;ibeth of York. 
The chiims of tho Lanaistrian house were not 
populiir, and Henry could scarcely pretend to 
be a genuine Lancastrian. He took, however, 
a victor’s right, and on the day of the battle 
of Bosworth assumed the royal title. Ho 
advanced to London and had himself crowned 
before ho summoned Parliament in Novem- 
ber. The Act which recognised his accession 
made no mention of his claim, but simply 
declared that “ tho inheritance of tlio crown 
he, rest, remain, and abide in the most royal 
per8?n of our now sovereign lord King Henry 
VII. and in his heirs.”' It may he said that 
Parliament simply registered an accomplished 
fact In January, 1486, Henry VII. married 
Elizabeth of York, and soon afterv%’ards made 
a journey northwards to pjicifyhis dominions. 
There was a futile rising of tho Yorkists 
under Lord Level which was easily put 
down, and was sternly punished. But Eng- 
land had been too long disturbed by party 
warfare for peace to come at once. In 1487, 
a young man, Lambert Simncl, was trained to 
personate the Earl of Warwick, son of the Duke 
of Clarence, whom Henry VII. kept confined 
in the Tower. Tho impostor was welcomed 
in Ireland, and received aid from Flanders, 
where tho Duchess Margaret of Burgundy, 
sister of Edward TV., resided. He landed m 
England in June, 1487, but was defeated 
and taken prisoner at Stoke, and was after 
employed as a servant in the royal kitchen. 
This rising taught Henry VII. that he must 
molljfy the bitterness of tho Yorkist feeling, 
and he accordingly bad Elizabeth crowned os 
his queen mn November. He also took 
measures to reduce still further the power 
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of the ^eat barons, though the baronage had 
been almost annihilated in the bloody battles 
of tho AVars of the Hoses. In 1487 Parlia- 
ment constituted a new commission of judges, 
chosen from the members of the Privy Coun- 
cil, with power to put down divers mis<le- 
meanoui-s. Chief of these was the practice 
of maintenance, by which a lord could bind 
to himself a ImukI of retainers, who wore his 
livery, espovised his quarrels, and were too 
strong for the ordinary hiw courts to touch. 
Tliis now court of the Star Chamber outlived 
its original purj)Ose, and beciime an abuse. 
Henry policy was peaceful, and ho 

did not aim at gaining glory for his new 
dynasty by foreign warfare. The daughter 
of his former protector, tho Duke of Britanny, 
asked hi.s lielp against France ; and tho Eng- 
lish ]) 0 ople were ready for war. Henry VII. 
tised his peojde's zeal as a means for raising 
large supplies, but only made a show of 
lighting, and, in 1492 made with Charles 
Vm. of Franco the Peace of £b»ples, 
by which hy consented to be bought off 
^y A large mOiley pAymCnt of ^ 149,000. 
A new pretender, a Fleming, Peter Osbeck, 
generally knowm us Perkin Warbeck, claimed 
to bo a son of Edward IV., who had escaped 
from the hands of Kichard III. By the 
Treaty of fitaples, 'NVarbeek was expelled from 
France. Ho was, however, warmly supported 
by Margaret of Burguncly, and had many 
adherents in England. Henry VI 1. steadily 
pursued them, and punished them w’ith re- 
morseless severity. After an unsuccessful 
attempt at landing on the coast of Kent in 
149.), IGO prisoners were hanged. In 1496 
Henry VII. made a commercial treaty, 
known ns “The Great Intercourse,” with 
Flanders, by which liberty of trading was 
secured, and each party undertook to expel 
the other's rebels from their territory. Tho 
obvious advantages of commercial intercourse 
overcame dynastic politics, and Flanders was 
no more a seedbed of plots agjiinst tho Eng- 
lish monarchy. Warbeck took refuge in 
Scotland, where Henry VII. ’a policy of 
conciliation was not yet able to overcome 
national animosity. Still it made so much 
progress that Warbeck was driven to seek 
his fortunes in the field, and in September, 
1497, landed in Cornwall. As tho royal 
troops advanced, Warbeck’s forces melted 
away, and he w’ns taken prisoner in the abbey 
of Beaulieu. Warbeck made an attempt to 
escjipe from prison, and led the Earl of War- 
wick to share in his attempt. In 1499 they 
■were both executed, and Henry VII. was at 
last free from any pretender to his throne. 
Henry VII. devoted himself to tho great 
object of establishing tho royal power at 
home, and of raising the English monarchy 
to a strong position in European affairs. He 
lived economically, and seldom summoned 
Parliament. He xised bonevolrfices to raise 
money, and rigidly exercised all the old 


rights of the crown. He reduced the barons 
into complete obedience, and raised up a new 
class of officials. He succeeded in bringing 
Ireland into greater order and closer connec- 
tion with England. ITie Deputy, Sir Edward 
PovTiings, passed a law which made the Irish 
I’arliament largely dependent on the English 
king. Henry VII. steadily pursued -the 
endeavour of bringing Scotlaftd into closer 
union with England, and in this he was helped 
by lus alliance with France, which wciikcned 
its connection with Scotland. In 1502, peace 
was established with Scotland, and Henry 
VI I. ’s daughter, Margaret, was given in 
marriage to the Scottish king James IV. 

In foreign affairs Henry VII. recog- 
nised a congenial spirit in Ferdinand of 
Aragon, and wished to restore on a, firmer 
basis the traditional alliance between Eng- 
land and tho SiKinish house. A marriage 
was arranged between tho Infanta, Cathe- 
rine, and Arthur, Henry VI I. ’s eldest son. 
It took place in November, 1501, but five 
months afterwards Arthur died at tho age 
of fifteen. Henry VII. and Ferdinand were 
both unwilling to lose thc,ndvantagcs of this 
connection. It was agreed that Arthur’s 
brother Henry shoidd many Catlierine. The 
necessary dispensations were obtained, and 
Catherine stayed in England, but tho mar- 
riage was not celebrated till after Henry VI I. ’s 
death. The death of Queen Elizabeth in 1503 
left Henry VII. free to carry farther his 
policy of Continental alliances. He proposed 
to many Margaret, djiughter of tho ISmperor 
Maximilian, whose son l^hilip was Duke of 
Burgundy. By this marriage ho proposed, 
amongst other advantages, to secure posses- 
sion of Edmund dc la Pole, son of the Duke of 
Suffolk and i^dward IV. ’s sister Elizabeth. 
A stonn dravo Philip of Burgundy on the 
English coast, and Henry VII., in return for 
his hospitality, demanded the surrender of 
Edmund de la Polo, who was imprisoned in 
tho Tower. The marriago with Margaret 
did not take place, and Henry VII. spoilt his 
last years in derising ^ther marriages for him- 
self and his daughter. None of them were 
accomplished : but their object was to secure 
for his house a sure friendship both with Aus- 
trian and Spanish lines. Henry VII.’s finan- 
cial policy l^came more and more rapacious, 
and ho was skilful in finding ready instru-' 
monts, chief of whom were Edmund Dudley 
and Kichard Empson. WTion Henry VII. 
died on April 22, 1609, ho left .England paci- 
fied and the royal coffers well ^cd^. He had 
done a difficult task with thoroughu^^ and 
persistency. Ho gave England oraer, peace, 
and pi-osperity. Ho established firmly his 
own house on the English throne. He secured 
its position by a system of alliances aJ?road. 
By the same means he protected English in- 
terests, and gained for England an important 
place in European politics without fighting a 
single battle. His prudent use of the means 



at his disposal won for him in after times the 
name of the “ Solomon of England.” 
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Henry VIII., Kixo (b. June 28, 1491, 
s. April 22, 1509, d. Jan. 28, 1547), was 
the son of Henry VII. and Elizabeth of 
York. Ho came to the thi'one a handsome 
and accomplished young man, whose ac<yjs- 
sion was hailed with joy as a relief from the 
severe and sombre rule of Henry VII. Henry 
VIII. increased his popularity by prosecuting 
the hated instruments of his father’s extor- 
tion, Enipson and Dudley, who w'ere put to 
death on a charge of plotting to seize the 
royal person. He intimated hie intention of 
carrying on his father’s foreign policy by 
completing the marriage, which had long 
been deferred, with Catherine of Aragon, his 
brother Arthur’s widow. Ho longed to 
plunge into an adventurous career of foreign 
policy, for which the troubled state of Euro- 
pean affairs afforded every opportunity. Italy 
was the battle-field of the rival claims of 
the Empire, France, and Spain. The League 
of Cambrai— for the dismemberment of Venice 
— had awakened the Pope's jealousy against 
Franco. The Holy Ixsigue was formed in 
1511 against Louis XII., and Henry VIII. 
gladly joined it. An English army was sent 
under the Duke of Suffolk to co-operate with 
Spanish troops in the south of Fnince. But 
Ferdiimnd used it only for his own purp 08 i?s ; 
ho deluy(?d any great operations, and the 
English suffered from tho climate. Nothing 
was done in this campaign of 1512 ; but next 
year Henr>’ VIII. arranged to co-operatc with 
the Gorman king, Maximilian, in Flanders. 
ITio bldodlcss Battle of tho Spm-s (Aug. 16, 
1513) wcured tho fall of Terouenne, and 
Toumai also w’as taken. France retaliated 
on England by stining up the Scots to break 
the peace which they had recently made with 
England. James IV. crossed tho border with 
a large army, but was defeated and slain by 
the Earl of Surrey in the battle of Flodden 
Field. Tho year 1513 was successful for 
Henry VIII.’s ambitious schemes. But his 
allies were ready for a truce. Henry VIII. 
could not continue tho war by himself. He 
made peace with Louis XII. in return for 
largo sums of money, and ratified tho peace by 
giving his sister Mary in marriage to the old 
king. The death of James IV. of Scotlaiid 
left another of Henry’s sisters, Margaret, tho 
queen dowager, regent of Scotland. But h(jr 
second marriage, with tho Earl of Angus, 
made her un^pular, and afforded an opening 
for French intrigues. Tho death of Louis 
Xlt and thq accession of Francis I. in 1515, 


again led to European war, which was ended 
in 1518, by a confederacy between England, 
France, and Spain. 

Henry’s chief adviser was Thomas AVol- 
sey, who rose by his abilities, and showed 
his capacity especially by managing the de- 
tails of the campaign of 1513. Next year he 
was made Archbishop of York, and* Chan- 
cellor. He soon was created cardinal, and 
made papil legite in England. His ciril and 
ecclesiastical authority combined gave b>ni 
a commanding position. He was devoted 
to the king’s service, and bent ujKjn exalting 
the royal authority. Ho likewise upheld 
stoutly the authoi-ity of the Church, though 
he wished to reform some of its abuses. 
Above all he laboured to make England in- 
fluential and respected in European affairs. 
At homo he exercised arbitrary power. From 
1515 to 1523 no Parliament was summoned, 
but money was colkcted by forced loans and 
benevolences. 

The death of Maximilian in 1519 raised 
tho question of succession to the Empire. 
Henry VH I. offered himself as a candidate; 
but the contest really lay.bctwccn Fnincis I. 
and Charles, grandson alike of Ferdinand and 
Maximilian. The election of Charles V. was 
the beginning of a long rivalry between 
Franco and the house of Hapsburg. Both 
wished to secure tho support of England, 
and Wolsey enhanced tho importance of tho 
English alliance by temporising between tho 
two powers. Charles V. condescended to 
xdsit Canterbury for a conference with Henry 
VIII. Francis I. ammged an interview on 
the plain of Ardres, with such magnificence 
that it was known as tho “ Field of tho Cloth 
of Gold.” But in Wolsoy's eyes the interests 
of England could bo belter served by siding 
with Charles V., and in tho war which fol- 
lowed, England saw its ally everywhere suc- 
cessful. France retaliated on England, as 
usual, by raising disturbances in Scotland, 
where the Duke of Albany attacked tho Eng- 
lish borders. He was, however, outgeneralled 
by the Earl of Surrey, and in 1523 a pence 
for eighteen years was made with Scotland, 

In 1523 Henry VIII. had hopes of reviving 
tho English chiims on tho French throm^ 
But Charles V. had no wish to see his ally 
become too powerful. His object was to use 
the help of England to enable him to make 
a satisfactory peace with France in his own 
interests. Wolsoy soon saw this, and tho 
alliance of England with Charles V. began 
rapidly to cool. The complete success of 
Charles V. at tho battle of Paria, in 1525. 
where Francis I. was taken prisoner, showed 
still more clearly that Englan(I had nothing 
to gain from her ally. Henry VIII. and 
Wolsey came round to the French side, and in 
1528 England declared war against Charles V. 

During this period Henry VIII. was rc- 
garfed as a gay, pleasure-loving king, am- 
bitious, and full of great schemes, winch h^ 
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was content to leave in the hands of Wolsey 
to be worked out. Wolsey’s hand w’as heavy 
on the people, and his taxation was arbitrary 
that he might raise adccjuatc sup[)lie3. Henry 

1 1, stood aloof from these (luestions. He 
retitined his own jiopularity, and allowed all 
the res|>onsibility and all the otlium to fall 
upon Wolsey's shouldc-i^. The; country was 
j)rosperous and contented under a strong 
government, and looked with fervent loyalty 
upon the king who secured their pejice. Hut 
Hchry VIll. had no male heirs. All his 
children by Catherine died iti infancy, s;ive a 
daughter, JIary. I'ncertainty about the suc- 
cession to the throne would again jilungc 
England into a bloody conflict. Henry Vlll. 
reprcssiHl all speculation aboit the future with 
sternness. In 1-321 the Duke of Huckingham 
was condemned and executed as a tniitor on 
slight charges of atteinjiting to forecast the 
dunition of the king’s life. Hut Henry VIII. 
was uneasy at the want o^a male heir. His 
wife, (’athcrine, was older than himself, and 
was sickly. .So long as ho reinaiued in alli- 
ance with Charles V., Catherine had a political 
signilieanee. On the breach, with Charles V., 
she became an obstacle in the way of the 
new policy. The niarriago with a brother’s 
widow liad snflicient irregularity to give 
grounds for a divorce, and a desire for a 
divorce gradually took possession of the king’s 
mind. It became a determined object when 
the king fell in love with Anne Boleyn, a 
lady of Catherine’s court. Wolsev had 
favoured the divorce scheme in the interests 
of the alliance with Franco. When ho found 
that it was virged to make room for Anne 
Boleyn. he was disniayi'd, but none the less 
obeyed the king. The <iuestion was, however, 
an awkw’ard one. and it was difficult to find 
good reasons for urging it on the Pope. 
Clement VII. was cowed by the siick of 
Home in 1.327, and wjis afraid of drawing on 
himself the wrsdh of Charles V. He con- 
senteil to constitute Caixlinals Wolsey and 
Campeggio commissioners to examine into the 
king's plea, and the legates s;it in London in 
1529. Hut the case was revoked to Homo, 
and Henry was left disappointed. Every 
effort was made to overndo or outwit the un- 
fortunate Catherine ; but her resolution 
left the Pope no chance of evading the main 
issue, which was the validity of the dispensa- 
tion issued by a previous Poixj. It is no 
wonder that Clement VII. hesitated. 

The immediate result of Henry’s disap- 
pointment was the di.sgntce of Wolsey, who 
had so faithfully served his master that ho 
had no other friend. Wolsey was broxight 
under the penalties of the Statute of Praemu- 
nire for having exercised the office of legiitc. 
He died in November, 1530, foreseeing the 
great questions that would arise. “The 
king,” he ssiid, “is of royal spirit, and hath 
a princely heart; rather than ho will miss or 
want part of his appetite, he will hazard the 


loss of half a kingdom.” Henry was reso- 
lute for his divorce, and v;as still anxious to 
obtain the papal sanction. In dragging 
before the world all the secrets of his domestic 
life, and showing openly his attachment to 
Anne Holcjm, ho entered upon a ciireer which 
led to momentous results. The Lutheran 
revolt in Gennany had done much to shako 
the foundation of the papal authority, and 
Henry VIII. had shown his orthodoxy by 
writing against Luther, and receiving from 
the Pope the title of “ Defender of the 
Faith.” Hut the demand for reform was loud 
inside the Church, and Henry VIII. encou- 
i-iged the Parliament of 1.329 to pass mea- 
sures for remedying clerical abuses. He tried 
to bring further pressure to bear upon the 
Pope by gathering opinions of the universities 
of Eui'opc upon the que.slion of the papal 
power to gnint a di.spensation for marriage 
with a brother’s widow. In 1531 he yveut 
further, and thre.atcned all the clergy of Eng- 
land with the jK'naltics of Prseinuturo bewiuso 
they had recognised Wolsey’s logatino autho- 
rity. They Iwught off the royal displeasure, 
but were driven in their bill to give the king 
the title of supreme head of the Church. 
Still the Pope did not give way, and next 
ye;ir Parliament was encouraged to continuo 
the war against the clergy, and the payment 
of annates or tiret-fruits to the Pope was 
attacked. At last the king’s patience was 
exhausted, and in January, 1533, ho was 
secretly married to Anne Boleyn. T’ho Pope 
threatened excommunication, whereon an Act 
was pjissed forbidding appeals to Homo. Tho 
divorce question was then tried before the 
court of Archbishop Cranmer; and, Catherine, 
who refused to jdead, was pronounced contu- 
macious, and sentence was given against her. 
The Pope declared tho divorce illegal. The 
breach with Rome was complete. Henry VIII. 
had done what he could to avoid tho breach; 
but step by step he was drawn on until it was 
inevit^iblo. The Parliament of 1534 "finished 
tho work of separating the Chureh of Eng- 
land from the papal headship, and instituting 
it ns a national church under tho headship of 
the king. 

Henry VIIT.’s chief adviser in these mea- 
sures was Thomas Cromwell, who had risen 
to notice in Wolsoy’s service. Cremwell 
wished to re-establish tho royal power as su- 
preme over Church and Sbite alike. The dis- 
content created by these sweeping measures 
was sternly repressed. The Succession Act, 
which settled tho crown upon tho children of 
Anne Boleyn, was made a test of loyalty. 
The royal supremacy was enacted by Parlia- 
ment, and it was high treason to question that 
tille. Cromwell’s spies and informera crowded 
tho Lind. The monks of tho Charterhouse- 
ifcrishcd on the scatfold^or refusing to admit 
the loyal supremacy. Sir Thomas. Llore and 
Bishop Fisher were executed because thej 
(rould not conscientiously take oath that jhej 
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heartily approved of these changes. By these 
examples the discontented were cowed into 
acquiescence. The royal supremacy, exer- 
cised by Cromwell as Vicar-General, w'as used 
for clearing away seedplots of disaffection. 
In 153G the smaller monasteries were visited 
and suppressed, and in 1539 the larger monas- 
teries were involved in the sjime fate. Their 
lands passed into the hands of a class of new 
. nobility, who thus had a direct interest in main- 
taining the new state of things. I’he abbots 
disappeared from the House of Lords, and the 
Parliamentstry influence of the Church was at 
an end. 

There was no limit to the royal power, or 
to the subserviency of Parliament. Henry 
Vni. seems to have regarded himself as 
beyond all recognised principles of human 
conduct. In 1536 Anne Boleyn was accused 
of unchastity, and was beheiided. The day 
after her execution the king married Jane 
Seymour. Again the succession to the throne 
w’as altered by Act of Parliament. Henry 
Yin. was oven allowed to nominate his suo 
cessor by will. But the king’s position was 
(Langcrous. In Ireland there was a serious 
rising of the Fitzgeralds. In Lincolnshire, 
an army of discontented folks presented their 
grievances. In Yorkshire, a more serious 
rising, “ the Pilgrimage of Grace,” was put 
down by the Duke of Norfolk. To guard 
against a rising of the old Yorkist faction in 
tiic west, the grandson of Edward IV., 
Edward Courtenay, SInrquis of Exeter, was 
executed as a tniitor. By the end of 1537, 
the disaffection treated by the violent changes 
had been stamped'out. 

Henry VITI, desired nothing more than 
the absorption into the crown of the powers 
previously exercised by the Pope. But it 
was difflcult to repress the zeal of those who 
were inspired by the teaching of Luther, and 
discussed the doctrines of the Church with 
freedom. Religious change and doctrinal re- 
form sprcitd more widely than Henry VIIL 
liked. He was willing to use it so far us it 
enabled him to make good his position, but 
no further. In 1539 Parliament passed the 
Bill of Six Articles, which asserted the chief 
points of the old system aguinst the attacks 
of the Reformers. Cromwell was disposed to 
go further, and seek political advantages by a 
close alliance with the Protestant princes of 
Germany. In 1540 he negotiated Henry 
VIII.’s fourth marriage, with Anne, daughler 
of John, Duke of Cleves. His now vife dis- 
pleased the king; the German princes were*, 
too irresolute to be of any political service. 
Henry VIII. repudiated his wife, and aban- 
doned Cromwell, who was condemned by bill 
of attainder, and was executed. The king 
married Catherine Howard, niece of the Duke 
of Norfolk, and a reaction against Cromwell’s 
policy set in. Catherine Howard was, in the 
year 1542, convicted of misconduct, and was ' 
executed Next year Henry married, as his 


sixth wife, Catherine Parr, widow of Lord 
Latimer; with her he contrived to live in 
peace. 

The remainder of Henrj' VIII.'s reign was 
spent in war with Scotland and France, which, 
to his great annoyance, had renewed their old 
alliance. The young king, James V., mairied 
a French wife, and, in 1542, ravaged the 
borders; but died in consequence of the igno- 
minious rout of his aimy ut Solway Moss. 
Still the French imrty prevailed in Scotland, 
and the English generals on the borders kept 
up a merciless system of phmdering raids. 
Indignant against France, Henry agjtin allied 
himself with Charles V., and, in 1544, cap- 
tuied Boulogne. But Charles V. made peace 
for himself, and abandoned his ally. Still 
Henry VII 1. carried on the war single-handed 
till, in 1546, peiico was made at Boulogne, 
and France agreed to pay a largo i)cnsion to 
the English king. Mcanwliile, Henry VIII.’s- 
h&ilth was giving way, and liis popularity 
had greatly waned. There was a secret strife 
between religious pariies, which only the 
strong hand of the king could repress. The 
Duke of Norfolk led the reactionary party ; 
the Ej»rl of Hertford, uncle of the yoxing 
Edward, heir to the throne, favoured the Re- 
formers. Norfolk and his son, the Earl of 
Surrey, behaved so as to awaken the king’s 
suspicions. Henry VIII. was above all things 
careful tlmt there should be no disturbance 
during the minority of his son. In December, 
1546, Norfolk and Surrey were sud<lenly im- 
prisoned. Suney wjis beheaded, and Norfolk 
was about to share the same fate when Henry 
VIII. died on Jan. 28, 1547. 

Henry VIII. was by nature a highly-gifted 
man, of a strongly-marked character, which 
won the hearts of all. He attached his minis- 
ters to him as few rulers have ever succeeded 
in doing. He used their loyal devotion to the 
full, and then remorselessly abandoned them. 
He was above all things a king. No king 
had a higher sense of the privileges of 
royalty; no king exercised them more fully, 
or succeeded in obtaining for them a fuller 
recognition from his people. Henry is 
equally remarkable for what he did, and for 
what he abstained from doing. He clothed 
his on n caprice in the forms of justice; ho 
donated his own personal desires to principles 
of national ])olicy ; he strained the Constitu- 
tion to its furfhest point, but he did not break 
it ; he was a tjTTint, but he clothed his tyranny 
under the fonns of parliamentary sanction : 
ho so far identifled himself with the general 
interest of his people, that they were ready to 
trust him with larger powers than any pre- 
vious king enjoyed. In his nrivato life his 
coarseness was strangely mixed with questions 
of the national welfare ; and the morality 
required from the ordinarj* man was set asiao 
in the case of the sovereign. Everything 
was pardoned in a ruler who had a hand 
strong enough to maintain order, and who 




cotjld hol<l a firm balance between contendin" 
factions. Under Henry VIII. Lng’land passed 
thvou_i?ha pfrciit crisis without inalorial change 
of the constitution either of Chiirch or State. 
A gi-cat revolution was accomplished with 
compamtive peace. 

C<itrr»-tnr of Stnlf Stow, ChvonicI« ; 

Holinshcd, Cluomcle ; Wriothesley, Chi on«cI« 
(CaHiilcu Society)} Cavendisli, Life of P'oldfH/ 
Zurich Letters (Parker Society) : Stryue. Tccir* 

5 Ml 8 her? i Lord Herbert of CUerbury, 

Life of Henry VIII.: Pocock, Kccoids of the 
Kcforiiioliou ; Dixou, Hist, of the Church o/iJng. ; 

I iup\rd. Hisf. of Eng. ; J- S. Brewer, ifeign oj 
Jlctiry VIII. : Froude, Hisf. of Eng. and Dirarce 
of Catherine of Arogon. [M. C.} 

3Ienry> Puivcb of Wales (A. 1594, d. 
1012). the eldestsonof James T., wasa prince 
of great i)romise. It w'as for his benefit that 
his father wrote the manual of conduct en- 
titled, Jla'-Hikon Doron, or T/ie Jtoi/al Gift. He 
seems to have been very popular with the 
►Sc-ots as well as with the English, and owing 
to his violent dislike of Popery the young 
prince was the hope of the Protcstiint party 
of England ; and his character and attain- 
ments offeix'd high promise. He died in 
November, 1612, fix>m a fever probably 
brought on by over-violent exertions. The 
svispicion that he was poisoned seems to have 
been altogether unfounded. 

Bacou, In Ifcnricum Prineijiem tTalli® Pulo- 
giuin; Courf and Tiine<« o/ Jamas/.; Cornwallis, 
JAfe of Princa J/onre {Soinrrs’s Trad //.); S. R. 
Gardiucr, of £»ig., 1G03—I642. 

Henry, son of Henry II. (5. 1155, d. 
1183), was man-ied at an early age to Mar- 
garet, daughter of Louis VII. of France. 
His father had destined him to succeed him 
in England, Normandy, and Anjou, while the 
rest of his dominions was to he divided 
between his other sons. In 1172, in pur- 
suance of this scheme, the young Henry was 
crowned king, and in 1173 was re-crowned 
with his wife. Next year Homy II., anxious 
to make some i)i'Ovision for John, requested 
his elder sons to give up to their brother some 
few castles out of their promised shares of his 
dominions. The yo\mg King Henry i-efuscd, 
and joined the French king in the great con- 
federation ho had fonned agjunst Henry II. ; 
hut the allies were defcJttod everywhere, and 
Henry was only too glad to seek reconcili- 
ation with his father. But his intri^es 
continued both agjiinst his father and his 
brother Richard, his w’holo aim being to es- 
tablish an independent dominion for himself. 
In 1183 these intrigues ended in an open 
revolt in which Henry and Gt'offrey were 
ranged against Prince Richard and their 
father. A miserable civil war ensued, in 
the course of which Henry died at ^lartcl. 
Of his character GirabRis Cambi'ensis speaks 
in tenns of high commendation, which the 
facts of his life fail to justify. 

Lyttelton, History of Henry II. 

Henry, Prixcb of ^Scotland {d. 1152), 


w.'is the son of David I. Stephen, soon 
after his coi-onation, conferred on him 
the fiefs of Northampton and Huntingdon, 
which his father repudiated, and at the Treaty 
of Durham, 1139, added Northumbria as well. 
Henry led a division of the Scottish army at 
the Battle of the Standard, 1138. He died 
June, 1152, to the sorrow of all, for we are 
told by the chroniclers that ho was a 
brave and able soldier, and walked like his . 
father in the paths of justice and of truth. 
Ho married Ada, daughter of 'NVilliam de 
Warenno, Earl of Surrey. 

Henry of Alniajrne (5- 1235, fl. 1271) 

was the son of Richard of Cornwall, King of 
the Romans. In 12C3 be joined the barons 
ngJiinst his uncle Henry III., and was taken 
prisoner by the king, but in the civil war 
which ensued ho fought on the royalist side, 
and took part in the battle of Lewes. Ho was 
afterwards given as one of the hostages to 
the barons for the performance of the Miso 
of Lowes, and was by them sent over to 
France to negotiate a now arbitration by 
St. Louis. After the defeat. of the barons at 
Evesham, Henry received valuable grants of 
land, and in 1268 accompanied his cousin 
Prince Edxvard on his Crusade. On his 
return ho was murdered at Viterbo in Italy 
by Simon and Guy de Montfort. 

Heptarchy, The, is a tem often applied 
to thc^nglish kingdoms which existed pre- 
vious to the time of Egbert. It has been 
used generally by most of the historians of 
the I8th centur)', and is still a common terra 
in historical text-books. It is, however, in- 
appropriate, as the word Heptarchy (4»Topx<«) 
strictly means a government of seven persons. 
Besides this, it convoys the erroneous idea 
that there were in England from the fifth to 
the ninth centuries, always seven independent 
kingdoms. This was very far from the case : 
there were often more than seven kingdoms 
and more frequently fewer ; but if every state 
which at any time had a king of its own 
were to bo reckoned, the number ol kingdoms 
would very far exceed the number. Those 
writers who use the term Hcptdrchy, under- 
stand by it the kingdoms of Wessex, Sussex, 
Kent, Essex, East Anglia, Mercia, and North- 
umbria. [For the whole subject see Anglo- 
Saxon Kingdoms.] * 

Herat is a city of immemorial antiquity, 
situated in Afghanistan on the high road from 
India to Peraia, and Central Asia. Since the 
foundation of the Afghan monarchy in the 
middle of the 18th. century, Herat has been 
more or less subject to the claims of Cabul ; 
and when in 1838 tho Persians attempted to 
seize it, tho English helped the people of 
Herat to resist. The Afghans, under Lieut. 
Eldred Pottinger, endured a famous siege 
which lasted till tho English Government 
sent a message to the Shah, informing him 
that his occupation of Herat vgpuld be fol- 
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lowed by war, whereupon the Pei-sians raised 
the siege Sept. 9, 1838, In 18.37 England 
compelled the Shah to recognise the indepen- 
dence of Herat; in 1803 it was detiuitely 
incorporated with Afghanistan. 

Sir W. Napier, ^dminiifrufion of Scindo. 

Serbert or Cheruury, Edward, Loud 
{b. 1.383, d. 1648), was educated at Oxford, 
and, after travelling abroad, where ho made 
the acquaintance of Casaubon and other great 
scholars, serving in the Netherlands under the 
Prince of Orange (IClo — 16), and visiting Italy, 
was appointed English ambassador at Paris 
(1618), Seven years hiter heretired into private 
life, and devoted himself to iiteniry pursuits. 
In the Civil War ho ultimately sided with the 
Parliament, though at first somewhat inclined 
to the Royalist cause. Lord Herbert’s chief 
historical writings are a Uiatory of Henry 
VlIT.y an account of tho Expedition to the Isle 
cf Rhe (in which he defends Buckingham’s 
conduct), and a celebnited Antohioyruphy. 
Lord Herbert also wrote several philosophical 
works, in which he laid down the principles 
of Deism. 

Herbert op Lea, Sidney Hereert, 
1st Loud (i. 1810, d, 1861), entered Parlia- 
ment as member for Wiltshire in 1832, and 
attached himself to the party of Sir Robert 
Peel and the Conson’atives. In 1841 the last- 
mentioned statesman appointed him Secretary 
of the Admiralty, from which office he w'as, 
in 184.3, promoted to bo Secretary for War. 
In common with almost cverj’ other member 
of Sir Robert Peel’s government, he changed 
his views with regard to the question of Pro- 
tection, and became an ardent advocate of 
free trade. On Sir Robert’s death, Sidney 
Herbert, in company with Sir James Graham, 
Hr. Gladstone, and a few others, formed a 
party by themselves called “ Peelites.” 
When tho Earl of Aberdeen became Premier, 
nearly the whole of the Peelites took office, 
and Sidnov Herbert once more became 
Secretary for War, but was not altogether 
successful as the head of this department 
at the breaking out of tho Crimean War. 
When Lord Palmerston succeeded to Lord 
Aberdeen, Mr. Sidney Herbert was made 
Colonial Secretarj'. In 1859 he again bcaime 
Secretary of State for War under Lord 
Palmerston, and introduced some important 
reforms. In tho midst of these labours Hr. 
Herbert’s health began to fail. He was 
called to the U^er House by the title of 
Lord Herbert of Lea in 1860. 

Herbert, Siu Thomas {b. 160.3, d. 1682), 
WHS a member of the family of Pembroke, 
and had distinguished himself ns a traveller 
when, on the outbreak of tho Civil War, ho 
joined the Parliamentar}' party. He was 
employed as commissar)' of Fairfax’s army, 
and when Charles I. was betrayed by the 
Scotch, ho was made one of tho kin^s at- 
tendonis. The Threnodies Carolina^ which he 


published in 1678, gives a minute account of 
Charles I.’s life during his imprisonment. Eo 
was made a baronet in 16G0, but took no 
farther pjirt in public afltairs, devoting him- 
self almost exclusively to antiquarian re- 
searches. Sir Thomas Herbert published an 
account of his travels in 1634, and this woik 
has been subsequently reprinted. His account 
of Charles I.’s last days was re-published in 
1701 and 1813. 

Hereford first appears in history as the 
place whore Bishop Putta settled (076), on tho 
exercise of bis episcopal functions after ho was 
obliged to leave Rochester. Here, according 
to Dr. Bright, he may have acted as a kind of 
suffniganforSaxulf, Bishop of ilercia, though 
we are not to consider him the first of a con- 
tinuous line of bishops belonging to this sec. 
Hereford wnsdestroyed by Gruftydd, of Wales, 
in 1055, but was ro-fortified by Harold tho 
same year. Its first charter dates from the 
reign of Richard I. (1189). 

Hereford, The Peeuaces of. The earl- 
dom cf Hereford was held by William Fitz- 
Osbem, the Conqueror’s Justiciary, and by hi,s 
son Roger. In 1 140 the title was gr.inted by 
the Empress Matilda to Milo of Gloucester, 
from whom it passed to his son, and then to 
tho son of his daughter, Jlargery, wife of 
Humphrey do Bohun. Seven earls weio 
descended from the Bohun family, until its 
extinction in this branch, in 1372. In 1397, 
Henry of Bolingbroke, afterwards king, was 
created Duke of Hereford, a title which be- 
came merged in the crown. In 1.350 a 
ri.scounty of the same stylo was cnyited for 
Walter Devereux, who was descended from 
Eleanor, daughter of tho last carl of tho 
Bohun family. Walter’s son was made Eiiri 
of Essex (1.372), but in the next gonenition,’ 
Robcit, the famous Earl of Essex, was at- 
tainted and beheaded (1601). His son, 
Robert, was restored in blood and honours in 
1603, but died childless in 1646, when tho 
viscounty of Hcrcfoi'd devolved upon his 
cousin, Sir Walter Devereux, in whose issue 
it still remains. 

Hereford, Humphrey db Bohun, 10th 
Eaul op {d. 1298), Lord High Constable of 
England, succeeded to his grandfather’s title 
and estates in the year 1275. His father had 
been a supporter of Simon do Slontfoi-t, and 
tho son inherited tho traditions of tho baro- 
nial party. This Earl of Hereford is chiefiy 
remarkable for having headed tho opposition 
to Edward I.’s demands in 1297, and refused 
to serve the king abroad. It was in vain 
that Edward threatened or prayed, the carl 
and his fellow-baron, Bigod, stood their 
ground, and when the Council broke up 
raised a force of fifteen hundred cavalry to 
prevent the king from seizing tho wool or 
collecting money. This contest led to tho 
enactment of the statute Be Tallagio non 
eoncedendo. Dr. Stubbs considers that Here- 



ford’s conduct on this occasion was not dic- 
tated by «anv strongly disinterested motive, 
but actuated by revenge for his imprison- 
ment in 1292. 

Hereford, HvMrjiREv de Bohin, Htii 
Eaki, or (rf. 1322), was the son of the 
tenth earl, and married Elizabeih, the seventh 
daughter of Edward I. lie inherited some- 
thing of the spirit of his father, and was 
one of the Ordainers in 1310. Eight ycJtrs 
lab’r lie was appointed one of the four cJirls 
in the pc-rmaneiit Council of 1318. In 1321 
he was forbidden to attend a meeting of the 
aggrieved lords, at which he meditjited ex- 
posing his wrong.s. Ilis great cause of com- 
plaint was the power of the Uespensers, who 
were thre<itening his influence on the ^Velsh 
llarohes. In the same year he was tlie chief 
prosecutor of the Despensers in Parliament, 
and was formally pardoned for the part ho 
took in these procetalings. Next yeiir he 
was slain at the battle of Boroughbridge 
(1322). 

Heresy, Legislation coxceuxino, Ac- 
couling to the canon huv, heresy was a 
subject of ecclesiastical discijdine. The sus- 
p<‘Ctetl heretic was summoned before the 
bishop’s court, was examined eonceniing his 
opinions, and was required to submit to the 
j>arenUil jurisdiction of his ecclesiastical 
father. If convicted, he submitted, did 
penance, confessed his errors, and amended 
his ways. The common law, in early times, 
took cognisance of heresy, but probaldy only 
in the case of those who w’ci*o contumacious 
to their bishop, or relapscnl after submission. 
Heresy was a subject of inquest at the 
sheriffs’ tourn, and the punishment of avowed 
unbelief was burning. But in early times 
there wore very few cases of heresy, and it 
did not cause any serious ti'ouble till the lise 
of Lollardy. In the Assize of Clarendon 
heresy is noted, but heretics are treated wdth 
a leniency contnisting strongly with the 
legislation of hitcr times. The Lollaixl 
pi-ciichei's refused to obey the citations of the 
bishops summoning them to answer for their 
opinions. In 1382 a statute was passed enact- 
ing that commissions shotdd bo directed to the 
sheriffs to arrest jiersons certified by the bishops 
to he herctics, and to keep them in prison 
until they satisfied the Church. Ai'chbishop 
Courtenay drew up a scries of fourteen pro- 
positions which w'ore condemned ns heretical. 
Theking,byroyal letter, empowered thohishops 
to imprison all who maintained the condemned 
propositions. The chief Lollard teachei'S in 
Oxford were tried, and made submission. 
But in the Parliament of 1383 the Commons 
petitioned a^inst the statute as not hartng 
received their consent. Though the statute 
was not repealed, no further proceedings were 
taken under it, though in 1391 Archbishop 
Arundel proceeded under the royal letters of 
1382. 


The spx*cad of Lollardy was, however, a 
source of political as well as ecclesiastical 
discontent, and in 1401 a severely repressive 
sbitute was piissed, J)c Htn'etxco Comburendo (2 
Henry IV., c. 15). By this Act the bishop 
was empowered to airest and imprison a 
hercticj he was bound to try him within three 
months ; he had power to imprison or fine him,, 
if he wore convicted; if he refused to abjure,, 
he was to be given over to the sheriff andi 
l)ublicly burned. During the session in which 
this Act was passed, a Lollard teacher, Wil- 
liam Siiwtro, was burned by tlie king’s writ- 
Even the powers given by this statute wore nob 
found sutheient, and in 140G the Commons, 
petitioned the king to enact that all officers, 
of the crown should make inquest for heretics 
and present them for trial before Parliaineiit- 
Though the king gave his consent, nothing 
was done; possibly the archbishop objected 
to the confusion of spintual and scculan 
jurisdictions. But the pnaciple contained iis 
this petition was tuimed into a statute by 
Henry V. in 1414. This statute ex^iandcd 
the law’ of 1401, and previded further that all» 
justices should inquire after heretics, and 
deliver them to the oixlinaiics to be ti-ied by 
the spiritual court. Heresy was now made 
an offence against the common law ; and the 
secular arm was not merely used to support 
the spiritual j>owcr, but had the duty of 
initiating piXK;ceding8 against offenders. This 
statute seems to have been sufficient to sup- 
press Lollardy. The number of tnals, how- 
ever, under all these statutes was not 
numerous, and the executions were few. 

With the outbi*cak of the Reformation 
movement, heresy again became a crime, and 
the use of the old statutes was revived. The 
executions for opinion during the sixteenthr 
centur)’ were carried out by virtue of them^ 
and the legislation of that period was con- 
cerned lather with determining what waa 
heresy than how heretics were to bo tried and 
punished. By a statute of 1533 offences 
against the see of Home were declared not 
to he heresy. In 1539 the Bill of the Six 
Articles declared what opinions were here- 
tical. We need not follow the variations in 
this definition during the two succeeding 
reigns. On the accession of Eliiuibcth in 
1559, former statutes were repealed. Heresy 
as a simple offence was visited by spmtu^ 
punishment in a spiritual court ; confumar 
cious or relapsed heretics, after conviction by 
a previncial synod, were handed over to tho 
secular arm to be burned. At the same time 
heresy was defined to be such opinions as 
were contrary to (1) canonical scripture, (2) 
the four general councils, (3) future declara- 
tions of Parliament w’ith the assent of Con- 
vocation. Still Anabaptists were burnt 
under Elizabeth, and Artans under James I. 
The punishment of death for heresy was 
abolished under Charles II. in 1677, and the 
heretic was subject only to eccleaastical 





correction “ pro salute animjc.” An Act of 
1(>9« TUiide aposUtcy or denial of Chiistianity 
-an offence liable to imprisonment. 

Stubbs, Coii«f. vol. hi.; Report of Bccle- 

sio^ticai Courts CotH>ai\.5<oii, Ap|>eudtx ; Black* 
stoue, Commoifaries. C.] 

Heretoga (lit., the army letider) was 
the Anglo-Saxon title given originally to 
Ihe commander of the anny ; but in later 
limes it seems (like its l^tin equivalent 
■“ dux ”) to have become hereditary, and was 
sometimes used synonymously with the titles 
of “ ealdorman ” and “ earl.” Horetoga is 
<ho wonl used in the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle 
to describe Hengest and llorsa ; whereiis 
C’erdic and Cymic aitj cjilled “ e^ildormen.” 

See Analo-Srtxon Cl«jx)n«cl«, in the Rolls Series, 
voL i., pi>. 21 oud 24. 

Hereward (d. circa 1073), called the 
"Wake, was the son of Leofric, Loixl of 
Bourne, in Lincolnshire. He seems to have 
fled from the country for some time after the 
Conque.st, but had retumc-d and wjis in pos- 
session of the Isle of Ely in 1070. Round him 
were soon gathered the bravest and most reso- 
lute of the English outlaws, Bishop Ethclwinc, 
of Durham, Siwaxxl, and even l^d Morcar. 
ilcreward’s first recorded exploit was the 
plunder of the monastery at Ely, which had 
just rweived a new Norman abbot, Turold, 
from Malmcsbur}’. The fame of his courage 
was now spread abroad, and we read of an 
unsuccessful effoil made by the men of Berk- 
shire to join his camp. William there- 
fore determined to cnish, in jxerson, a 
i-ebellion which was assuming such large pro- 
portions. Fixing his hcad-quarteis at Cam- 
l)ridgo, he commenced a roguLir siege, and 
forced the greater part of the defenders to 
yield (1071), but Hereward with a few fol- 
lowers broke through the enemies’ ranks and 
escaped. Legend asserted that he long con- 
tinued his predator)' incursions against the 
monaster)' of Ely, and that he was in later 
times reconcUed to William by the offices of 
Bjis wife .®lfthiyth. According to Geoffrey 
Oaimar, William took him over to help in 
the reduction of Maine when that province 
revolted in 1073. 

F^ em a n , Norman Con 7 u«>t, vob ir. 

Seriot (« ^ord derived from the 
Anglo-Baxon Herc-geat, war-gear) was the 
light of the lord on the death of his tenant to 
seize either the best beast or the best chattel 
of which the tenant is possessed at the time 
of his death. It origimited from the fact 
that the lord used to lend his vassal horse 
and armour for life, which on the tenant’s 
4!eath reverted to the lord. Tho custom is by 
some held to have been introduced into Eng- 
Band by the Danes, and continues down to tho 
present day on copyhold land, though either 
the lord or tho tenant can compel tho extin- 
^uiahment of tho right. Heriot differs from 
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Relief, as it is paid out of the estate of the List 
tenant, not by the heir. 

Sermitage Castle, in Roxburghsiiire, 
is tho place where Sir Alc.xandcr Ibtmsay 
wjis starved to death by the Knight of 
Liddesdale (1342). In Jan., 1347, it was 
bikon by the English. In later years it 
passwl from the hands of the Douglases to 
tho Earl of Bothwell, who was visited there 
by Queen Mary, after ho had been wounded 
in a border fray, loGl. 

Herries, John Maxwell, Loud (rf. 
1583), though at first an adherent of tho 
Lords of CJongrcgation, became a supporter 
of JIary Queen of Scots, whom he warned 
in solemn terms against mairying Bothwell. 
On the queen’s escape from LoclUeven, 
Herries joined her at Hamilton, and, in com- 
pany with Ix>rd Fleming, was sent as her am- 
bassador to Eli 2 ;ihcth, and subsequently acted 
as one of her commissioners at the inquiry of 
York. He was accused of aiding lh(* Hamil- 
tons against the Regent Mun-jiy, but obtained 
an indemnity. Lord Ilerries was a subtle 
dijdomatist, and no mean rival to such men as 
Lethinglon and Cecil. 

Herrings, The Battle of (Feb. 12, 
1429), was fought nesir Rouvnii between 
the English and the French. Tho Englisli 
had been besieging the town of Orleans 
since the summer of tho year 1428, and Sir 
John Fastolf was commissioned to conduct a 
convoy of provisions for the use of tho 
English army. The French made an effort 
to prevent its arrival at the bcsiogei-s’ c.amp, 
and attacked Sir John, who had only 1,700 
men under him, with very superior numbers. 
Sir John, however, entrenched his men 
behind tho waggons, and succeeded in rout- 
ing the enemy, finishing their confusion by 
ordering a charge when ho perceived tha*t 
his opponents were disorganised. This 
success seemed to have rendered tho fall of 
Orleans almost unavoidable ; and, indeed, 
tho town must soon have surrendered had it 
not been for tho appearance of Joan of Arc. 
The Battle of Herrings was so named from 
tho fact that a large part of tho provision.^ 
convoyed by tho English troops consisted of 
salted fish for the use of tho besiegers. 

Hertford was a place of considonible im- 
portance under tho Anglo-Saxon kings. An 
ecclesiastical synod was held there as esirly as 
the year 673. It was the sit© of one of tho 
numerous castles founded by Edward tho 
Elder in the first decade of the tenth century. 
Tho caktle was reconstructed and fortified 
after the Norman Conquest. It held out for 
Henr)' HI. in tho rebellion of tho barons, and 
was captured by Louis the Dauphin, Dec., 
121C. The castle and earldom of Hertford 
were conferred^n John of Gaunt in 1345. 

Hertford, Edward Sp.ymocu, 2nd Eahl 
OF id. 1621), was tho son of the Duke of 
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Somorset, Protector of England. On the ac- 
cession of Eliwibeth, the &>rldom was ived 
in his favour (loo9). Shortly afterwards 
(1501) Hertford was imprisoned in the Tower 
and lined Dlo.OOO for liaving secretly married 
I^ulv Catherine Grey, who was regarded 
hy Elizjiheth as a possible dangerous rival. 
Arclibishop Parker declared their union 
ill.'gal. and the issue illegitimate. Hertford 
underwent a long imprisonment, and con- 
tinued in obscurity during ElizJiboth’s reign. 
He was afterwards married ag;iin, and lived 
to extreme old age. 

Hervey, John, Loud (ft. 1G96, d. 1743), 
second son of the Earl of Biistol, succeeded 
to the courtesy title on the death of his elder 
biotln r in 17lJ3. During most of his career 
he supported Walpole. In 1731 he fought 
a duel with Pultonoy, on account of a libel 
again>t himself wliieh Pulteney refused to 
di.siivow. Both combuhiiits were slightly 
woumlcd. In 1740 he was appointed Lord 
I’rivv Seal ag-.iiust the wish of the Duke of 
Newcastle, and we lind him Buhsecpiently 
intriguing with I’ulteney and Uhestertield 
ag.tin^t Sir Itobert Walpole. In 1743 ho 
di>tinguished himself hy a speech against the 
(tin Act. Lonl lloivoy left behind him cer- 
tain memoirs of his own time, which form a 
most valuable addition to the history of the 
})eriud of which they treat. Ho had the mis- 
fcirtune to olfend Pope, who has bmnded 
him under tho pseudonym of Sporus in the 
I’roloijiic to (he Satires. 

Lord Hervey's Jlfpmofr* o/tfw Rci^ of George 7T. 
were first luibiislied by Mr. J. W. Crokerin 1B46. 

Blexham, in Northumberland, was tho 
site of a great abbey fo»miled by Wilfrid in 
674 Four or five years later ho instituted it 
a bishopric. In 875, however, tho town and 
abbey were sacked and burned by the North- 
men, and in 883 the diocese w’us annexed to 
Lindisfarne. 

Hexham, The Battle of {ilay 15, 
1464), was fought during tho Wars of 
the Kose.s soon after the Iwittlo of Hedgclcy 
Moor, by MonUigue agjiinst Somerset and the 
remnant of the l^nciistrians. Tho latter were 
totally defeated and Somorset slain. Henry 
IV. found a refuge in Iriincashire, while Slur- 
gavet and her son fled to Flanders. 

Hexham, John of (/. twelfth century), 
was the author of the CotitinuatioH to the History 
of Simeon of Durham. This continuation extends 
from 1130 to 1154, and is, for the most part, a 
mere compilation. Fi'om tho year 1139 to the 
end it is, however, much fuller, and is specially 
valuable for Northern transactions, though it 
is not free from chronological errors. It 
seems to have been compiled towards tho 
close of the twelfth century. John was Prior 
of Hexham, but beyond this fact nothing 
seems to be known of his life. 

John of Hexhaa>'s Conlinttaiion is published 
in Twjsdou's Script orw* 


Heylin, Teter (b. 1600, rf, 1662), was 
educiited at Oxford, and recommended by 
Liud for tho office of chnphnn to the king. 
During tho Civil War he was stripped of his 
property and forced to hide himself. In 
his retirement he devoted himself to litera- 
ture ; and on the Restoration he was restored 
to his benefices. Dr. Hcylin’s chief his- 
torical work is entitled Cyprianm Angli- 
caniis : a History of the Life and Death . .... of 
Archbishop Laud. He was also the author ot 
A Short View of the Life of CTariw and 
several other works. 

Hicks Beach, Sm Michael Edwari> 
(ft. 1837), was Parliamentary Secretary to the 
Poor Law Board from February till Decem- 
ber. 1868. In February, 1874, he took office 
iindoT Mr. Disraeli aa Chief Secretary for 
Ireland. In 1878 he became Colonial Secretary, 
in 1886 Chancellor of the Exchequer and 
Leader of the Lower House, in 1886 Irish 
Secretary, in 1888 President of the Board of 
Ttade, in 1896 Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
In 1905 he retired from active political life» 
and was made Viscount St. Aldwyn.. 

Hidage ^ anciently paid to the 
king for every hide of land. Bracton reckons 
it with carucago as an extraordinary 
imposition, and not as a regular service or 
custom. Under Ethclred the Unready (994) 
the land was taxed by hides at the time of 
the Danish invasion, eight hides furnishing a 
man in full armour, and every three hundred 
hides a ship. [Hide.] 

Hide, The, was originally the extent 
of land allotted for tho support of one 
family. Tho size of tho hide is a ques- 
tion which has given rise to the most 
various conjectures. Kcmhlo has assigned it 
thirty-threo acres, whereas Grimm gives the 
corresponding German huda., from thirty to 
forty acres. But in later times tho hide was 
reckoned at 120 acres. Dr. Stubbs has sug- 
gested that tho different sizes assigned to the 
hide may be due to a confusion between a 
man’s share in each one of four common 
fields and in tho total, which would, of course, 
vary from one to four, or from 30 acres to 
120; but ho adds tho warning that this is 
not by any means a full explanation, and 
that regard must be had to local custom- 
Under Norman and Plantagenet rule, when 
dimsion into knights’ fees seem to. have 
become more and more paramount,, it i» 
difficult to discover that they bore any fixed 
proportion to tho hide. In the Liber Niger 
de Scaecario, the size of the knight’s foe varies 
from two and a half hides to six hides.. Other 
authoiitics have reckoned it os equivalent to 
eight, out probably it bore no direct relation 
to tho extent of land, but rather to its value. 
In Anglo-Saxon times the hide was used as a 
unit for rating and for estimation of a man’s 
social and political standing. The freeman 
with five hides and a burh-gcat seat ranked 


as a thegn ; the freeman with forty hides as 
an eorl. 

de Scaccario in Select Charters ; Stubbs, 
Const. ifUt. ; Kemble, Saoroas tn Kn^lend. 

Higdeily ItALrii (d. 1364), a monk of St. 
Worburgh’s, Chester, was the author of a 
work entitled Pohjchronicon, a universal 
history and geography, divided into seven 
books. It is of no great value as an original 
authority, but as Jlr. Gairdner says, “ its rcjil 
interest lies in the view it affonls of the 
historical, geographical, and scientific know- 
ledge of tho age in which it appeared.” It 
was tninsbited into English by John Trerisa, 
vicar of Berkeley, in Edward IV.’s reign, 
and was one of the earliest works issued by 
Caxton (1180). Two years later the same 
printer brought out an edition of Trovisu’s 
translation. 

The Polychronicon has been published in the 
Bolls Series with Trevisa's translation. 

Bi^h Chnrcli. This term first appears 
alwut 1703 to designate that party in Eng- 
land which demanded tho strict enforcement 
of tho Liws again.st Dissenters, and the passing 
of such additional measures as the Occasional 
Conformity Bill ; it was, in fact, practicjilly 
BN^nonymous with Tory. In more modem 
times, however, it is only used to denote those 
membcK} of the Chureh'of England who hold 
cei-tain doctrines, and the name lias by analogy 
been given to the party associated with similar 
doctrines in the seventeenth century- Under 
Elizabeth the majority of the bishops, and of 
the more zealous clergy, were Calvinist in 
theolog}’. Episcopacy was defended as a 
matter of expediency; conformity was only 
enforced for the sake of order, and because it 
was part of the established law. But towards 
the end of the reign, a jiarty arose among the 
youn^r clergy, who “ met Calvinism by the 
juisertion of iU inconsistency with the ancient 
doctrine and constitution of the primitive 
Church, and tho claim of a divine right for 
the Presbyterian polity by claiming a diWne 
right for Episcopacy. They asserted against 
the individualism of the Puritan theology and 
worship, tho reality of sacramental grace, of 
the i>ower of absolution, of tho authoritative 
ritual of the Church.” (Dr. Barry.) Of this 
school tho most important writer was Bishop 
Andrewes (looo— 1626), the most active prac- 
tical leader. Laud (1673—1645). It dfid not 
become prominent till tho later years of 
James T. That king, though a firm supporter 
of Episcopacy, and of the established ecclesi- 
astical system, was of distinctly Calvinist 
symjMithios. But his lovo of order tended to 
make him favour the growing party ; and in 
1616, Laud, its leader at Oxford’, was ap- 
pointed to the deanoiy' of Gloucester, to put 
an end to tho irregularities in tho cathedral 
worship, which the Calvinist bishop of that 
seo had allowed. He at onco caused tho 
communion table to be removed from the 


mid<l!e of the choir to the o.ist end of the 
clmnccl, and placed “altarwiso.” But his 
example wa.s not largely followed; atid if wiia 
not till 1622 that IjJiud g;»ined much political 
power. In that year he had biken part in a 
discussion with the Jesuit Fisher, on the 
redative claims of the English and Koman 
Churches, in order to prevent if possible tho 
conversion to Homo of Buckingham's mother. 
His ability then secured for him considenible 
influence over Buckingham, and access to 
Prince Charles, to whom, upon his accession, 
he became chief adviser in ecclesiastical nuit- 
ters. Tho new teaching ra])idly spread ; in 
its protest against the dogmatic definitions of 
Calrinism on predestination, it re.sembled, and 
was doubtless influenced by, the Arminianism 
of Holbind ; so that, in spite of their pro- 
tests, the term Arminian was generally ap- 
plied to the members of the party. In 1624 
a reply by one of them (Montagiie) to a 
Poman Catholic pamphlet, wherein he had 
denied that the popular Calvinist doctrines 
wei*e the creed of the Church of England, 
called forth a remonstrance from the Com- 
mons. ilontaguo, however, gained the king’s 
sympathy, and wrote a second book, Appflh 
Casarem, to explain the same principles. Tho 
movement represented by Montague was, 
however, almost entirely a learned movement; 
it had little hold upon the country gently* or 
town traders, and irritated them by exalting 
the royal prerogative. In 1626 the* Commons 
attacked the second book, and Montague was 
committed for a short time to tho custody of 
the Sergeant. But Charles was now king, 
and Laud was supreme in Church matters. 
Laud was rctiucsted to draw up a list of or- 
thodox and Puritan clergy, that preferment 
might he reserved for tho former ; and in 
1628 Montague beca^ie Bish<m of Chichester, 
and Laud himself Bishop of London. In the 
previous year, Dr. Cozins had prepared for 
the use of the queen’s attendants a book of 
devotions, which gave to the new teaching an. 
expression startling to the ordinary English- 
man of tho time: and the declaration prefixed, 
to the Articles in 1629, which was intended 
to put an end to controversy, still further 
annoyed the Puritan clergy. In the Parlia- 
ment of 1628 — 29 the storm broke, and one of 
tho celebrated three resolutions of 1629 was 
to tho effect that “ whosoever shall bring in 
innovation in religion, or seek to extend 
Pojwry or Arminianism, shall be reputed a 
capital enemy to this kingdom and the com- 
monwealth.” Undeterred by this expression 
of noljonal feeling, Laud, now archbishop, 
revived in 1634 the disused right of metro- 
political visitation, and everj*whero caused 
tho communion table to he removed to the 
east end, foi-tificd bj* a decision of tho king 
in Privy Council, which was of more than 
doubtful le| 5 :ality. I.Aud’8 action aroused 
bitter opposition among tho clergy, and was 
one of the main causes the Civil War. ^ 
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The Act of Uniformity of 1662 sUmost 
completely removed from the English Church 
the PuriUin clement; at the saline time the 
country gentry mllied round the Church, and 
Anglo-Catholic teaching no longer met with 
the opposition it had encountered in the first 
half of the century. But as the Church laid 
identified itself with the doctrine of passive 
obedience, it was with great reluctmce that 
the main body of the clergy took the oath to 
William III.'; eight bishops and 400 clergy 
preferred to suffer deprivation, and created 
the nonjuring schism. But though the 
Church was thus weakened, legitimist feeling, 
associated with the doctrine of non-resistmcc, 
revived under Anne, who was known to 
favour the Tories and the claims of her 
brother, the Old Pretender. A bitter warfare 
of word.s began between High and Low 
Church, the latter term meaning the \yhig 
clergy, most of thorn Latitudinarian, with a 
few Calvinists. Swift declares, “ our Shite 
parties, the more to inllame their pjissions, 
liave mixed religious and civil animosities 
together, borrowing both their appellations 
from the Church, with the addition of ‘High’ 
and ‘ Low,’ how little soever the disputes 
relate to those terms.” The tide quickly rose ; 
in 170.) Hoadloy, preaching against the doc- 
trine of pas.sive obedience, was condemned by 
the Lower House of Convocation; and in 
1710, the impeachment of Sachevercll, for his 
sermon on nou-re.sishvnce, brought about the 
victory of the Tory — ».r., the lligh Church 
party. Their j)eriod of power (1710 — 14) 
was marked by the passing of the Occasional 
Confonnity and Schism Acts, by the building 
of fifty new churches in London, and by the 
lemponiry withdniwal of the Uegium Donum 
from the Irish Presbyterians. But the poli- 
tical ill-success of Tories and Jacobites re- 
acted on the Church, and when Convocation 
was prorogued in 1717, and not again allowed 
to meet, the clergy were unable to create any 
popular movement in their favour. During 
the earlier part of tho eighteenth century, 
the majority of the bishops were Whig and 
Low — i e., Latitudinarian, while tho mass of 
the clergy were Tory and High. But the old 
doctrinal <iuestion3 ceased to bo discussed ; 
popular preaching concerned itself with mo- 
nility, and thcologic;il controversy touched 
rsither the foundation of Christianity than 
its superstDicturc. Soon after tho beginning 
of George lIL’s I'cign, however, tho Puritan 
remnant in the Church w’cro roused to fresh 
life by tho Wesleyan movement, and by the 
beginning of the next century, the Evange- 
lical party had gained a prcpondeniting in- 
fluence in the English Church. 

It was under these circumstances that the 
Tnicturian movement began, at Oxford in 
1833. It was thought by several that the 
only way to meet the ecclesiastical changes 
threatened bv the "Wliigs (it wius tho year of 
tho suppression of ten Irish bishoprics) was 


I to fall back on the teaching of the seventeenth 
century English divines. The “real founder” 
of this party, according to Dr. Blunt (see 
article on High Church in IfUt. of Sects and 
Schools of Thought) was Hugh James Rose, 
who was soon joined by John Henry Newman, 
John Keblc, Edward Bouverie Pusey, HurroU 
Froude, William Palmer, and Isaac Williams. 
These commenced the series of Tracts fur the 
Times, which brought about a rapid increase 
of their numbers, and excited the fiercest 
opposition. In 1841, the Remonstrance of 
Four Tutors (including A. C. Tuit, afterwards 
archbishop) led to the condemnation by the 
Hebdoniadiil Council of Newman’s Tnict No. 
90. Four years later 5Ir. Ward was censured 
for a treatise by tho Convocation of tho 
University of Oxford, though the proctors 
prevented Newman’s name being included. 

In 184.5 Newman joined the Roman Church. 
In spite of this and other secessions, tho 
party continued to spread.. In tho Denison 
case (18.)6) a sentence of deprivation pro- 
nounced by Archbishop Sumner u|)on a cler- 
gjnnan for certain tcachingas to the Eucharist, 
was reversed by the Judicial Committee of tho 
Privy Council, though on technical grounds; 
and in the Bennett case (1872), high sacra- 
mental teaching was distinctly declared per- 
missible. Tho revival of Anglo-Catholic 
doctrine had been accompanied by a renewed 
interest in urchreology, and by improved 
ecclesiastical architecture, under tho inlluenco 
of Pugin and Scott. The Public Worship 
Regulation Act, 1874, failed to suppress the 
return to pre-Keformation usjiges known as 
“ Ritualism,” though several clergymen were 
imprisoned under it. Archbishop Benson’s 
judgment in tho Bishop of Lincoln’s case 
(delivered Nov. 21, 1890; confirmed on ap- 
peal to Judicial Committee, Aug. 2, 1892) lias 
increased the latitude permissible in ritual. 

For the best account of the seventeoutb cen- 
tury moTement will be found in Gordiuer. ilist. 
Kng., 1603—1642. See also Blunt, R«/ovmntio» 
of Church of £u 9 la>id, ii. ; Church on Andwres 
in ifiutcrs m £ 119 . Theology; Mozley on Laxid, 
in his Essays. The most characteristic writings 
of the time arc Montague, Appello Ocaarm 
(1625); Prynno, Surrey of Mr. Corins hi» coicn- 
in 9 derolions (1628) ; Heylin, Coni /rowi tho Allar, 
replied to in Williams, Holy Tnblo, Name, and 
Thing (1637) ; Land, Dfnry ; Prynne, Canterbury’* 
£>oom (1646). For the eighteenth ceutur)*, seo 
Macaulay, Lecky, and Abbey and Overton, 
Fng. Church of Eighteenth Century. For the 
nineteenth, J. A. Fronde, Tho Oxford Counter- 
Reformation, in Short Studies, 4 ser. ; Tracts for 
tho Times (1833—1841); Palmer, Harratiee of 
Er<uto(1843); Ward, Ideal 0/0 Christian Church 
(1844); Newman, Apologia (1864); CJoleridge, 
Memoir of Kehls (18^) ; Ashwoll and Wilber- 
force, L'fc of Bishop WiXhevforcs ; Mozley, 
Beminisccncea of Oriel ; Stanley, Bssays on Church 
and State; Church, Afooement. 

High Commission, Thb OoimT of, 
was the name given to a j udicial committee 
instituted in the reign of Elizabeth to in- 
vestigate ecclesiastii-al cases. Edward VT. 
raid Mary frequently had recourse to the 



plan of exercising their jurisdiction in eccle* 
siastical matters through special commie- 
sionere. General commissions were issued 
bv Edward in 1549 and 1551 to a number of 

to 

royal councillors, th<. ologiuns, and lawyers, to 
inquire into heresy and nonconformity, and 
a somewhat similar commission appealed in 
1657, though in this case it was restricted to 
inquiry, and further action was left to the 
bishops’ courts. The statute (1 Eliz , c. 1) 
restorinif the royal jurisdiction in matters 
ecclesiastical empowered the queen to nomi- 
nate commi^8ioners to exercise this power; 
accordingly two months later (Jwly, 1559) a 
commission was directed to inquire, *' as well 
by the oaths of twelve good and lawful men, 
us also by witnesses, ami oihtr xtay* and means 
ye can dcvxse^'' into offences against the Acts 
of supremacy and uniformity, heresy, adult- 
eries, and other ecclcsiasttical ciimes. The 
subsequent commissions were diawn on the 
model of this one. In the reign of James I. 
frequent disputes arose with the commcndaw 
courts ns to the limits of the power of the 
High Commission; in 1611 Coke laid down 
that it had no right to tinoor imprison, except 
in cases of heresy and schism. During the 
whole of its existence the court busied itself 
in enforcing unifoi-mity. The court was 
abolished by Act of the Long Parliament 
(July, 1641'. In spite of the Act of 1641, 
and that of 1661, confirming it, James II., in 
July, 1686, created a new Court of Com- 
mission for ecclesiastical causes. It Wiis 
abolished by the Bill of Rights. 

The mniii nutliority is Stubbs, In Bepoii o/ 
BccUs. Courts Commission (18S3), p. 49. For 
other commissioiis not thord mentioned, see the 
Caltndurs 0 / Domestic SlaU Pa]xri; tliftt for 1547 
-80, pp, 203, 308, C7l ; for 1681-90, 194, 242 ; for 
ieoi-8, 610. Burnet, Hist. Re/, (cd. 1081), p. Sll ; 
Keai, Hist, of Puritaits, p. 274 ; Gardiner, Hist. 
Hn^., iL 123; Macaulay, Hist, of Rng. ; Bvvlyn. 
Bfary, July 14, 1C86. / » /, 

H^h Court of Justice, Thk (Ireland), 
was established in 1662. It was intended 
that it should try all Catholics who had shed 
Protestant blood, otherwise than in open 
battle, since 1641. Altogether Borne 200 
persons were convicted. 

High Treason. [TaBaeoN.] 

Highlands. ^ The, op Scotland, in a 
strictly geographical sense seem to commence 
in the south near Loch Lomond, and thence to 
be separated from the Lowlands by the great 
valley of Strathmore. But from an historical 
point of view the word must be considered to 
embrace the (3oltic-6peaking part of Scotland. 
In the eighth century there appear to have 
been sevf'n provinces, each of which was ruled 
over by its own ri, or king, who had a eub- 
king dependent on him. The names of these 
provinces (with the sub-provinces also), solar 
as can now bo ascertained, were (1) Angus 
and Meams, (2) Athole and Gowrie, (3) 
Stratheam and Menteitb, ( 4 ) Fife, (6) Mar 


and Buchan, (6) Moray and Ross, (7) Caith- 
ness. Under the kings of Alban and of Scotia 
(889-1092), we have still seven provinces 
bearing more or less rrlation to the earlier 
B-ven. At this period these provinces are no 
longer ruled by kings and sub kings, but each 
has its own mormaer, or great steward. Mean- 
while, in the extreme north, Harold llarfagr 
had, ab Jut the year 889, given the Orkneys to 
Jaii Sigurd to be held subject to the King of 
Norway. By about the year 969, the Earls 
of Oraney had conquered all the country 
north of the Spey. But when Sigurd of 
Orkney was slain at the battle of Clonhirf 
(1014), while the Orkney Lh-s passed to bis 
elder sons, to be held of the King of Norway, 
we read that his \ounger son, Thorfinn, was 
sent to Malcolm’s court, and there invested 
with the jarldoms of Caithnc.os and Sunder- 
land. But Moray and Ross now fell off from 
both Norse and ScotcliVlcp- niiency, and were 
ruled by their own ri, Finleikr. By the time 
of Duncan’s accession (1034) Thorfinn had 
united the Orkneys to hie original jarldom of 
Caithness, and the Scotch king attempted to 
confer the latter province on his nephew 
Moddon, and even went so far us to support 
his right by arms. It was on this occasion 
that Macbeth, the Mormaer or Hi of Caith- 
ness, deserted, and perhaps murdered the 
Scotch king (1040). Scotland was now 
divided between Thorfinn and Macbeth. It 
was probably on the death of Thorfinn {eirea 
1057) that Duncan’s son, Malcolm Canmore, 
was able to drive back Macbeth. About the 
same time the other earldoms of 'I'horfinn, 
with the exception of Caithness, seem to have 
been recovered by their native niormaors sub- 

i 'ect probably to vaeue claims on the i)art of 
lalcolm as ardri or head-king. It is during 
the years 1107 and 1124, when Malcolm’s 
son Alexander was reigning over the Celtic 
part of Scotland north of the Forth, that we 
come across the first mention of the seven 
earls— four of whom certainly, and probably 
all seven, represented the old inorinucrs who, 
having lost their original title of ri, were now 
changing their later one for the L^tin comes. 
During the reign of David I. (1124-63) 
Moray, which rose in rebellion under its 
mormaer, Angus, was far moro firmly than 
over united to the Scotch crown. Ross was 
thoroughly subdued by William the Lion in 
1179, though an attempt was made a few 
years later to separate the districts north of 
the Tay from the rest of Scotland by setting 
up a new king, who combined in his own 
person Norse blood with that of Malcolm 
Canmore. After the suppression of this in- 
surrection (1187) William forced Harold, 
Earl of Orkney and Caithness, to acknowledge 
bis dependence on the Scottish king as regard 
the half of the latter province by the pay- 
ment of 2,000 merks (1202); while Suther- 
land, the other half, ultimately became an 
earldom in the family of De Moravia, eiroa 
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J‘230. On the death of the last Norwegian 
Earl of Caithness, in 1231, his lands were 
divided between the last-mentioned family 
and that of the Earl of Angtis. Lastly, about 
the year 1222, the solo remaining Celtic 
province of Argyle seems to have submitted 
to Alexander 11. But, though the whole 
comity was now nominally subject to one 
king, yet there was a broad line of demarai- 
tion between that part of Scotland which had 
become thoroughly feudalised, and had been 
60 long subject to the head king at Scone or 
Etiinburgh, and the Celtic-speaking districts 
of the north and west. In Mil, Donald, 
Lord of the Isles, who claimed the earldom 
of Moray, was defeiited by the Earl of JIar 
at the great battle of Ilarlaw, which seems 
to have Hnally checked the dangers threatened 
by the growth of this Celtic and Highland 
power. From this time onwards the in- 
cursions of the Ilighlandei-s on the Lowbinds 
wei-c limited to occasional plundering raids. 
Till the eighteenth century the Highland 
districts remained a province inhabited by an 
alien and semi-barbarous people ; and though 
nominally part of the kingdom of Scotland, 
it wa.s in fact ruled by the various tribal chiefs 
under their own laws and customs. In the 
wars of the seventeenth century, the High- 
lanilei's were easily enlisted on the side of the 
Stuarts against the Covenanters ; and they 
made the last stand both under Montrose and 
Dundee. After the suppression of the its- 
helHon of 1715, a determined attempt was 
made to break up the tribal organisation. An 
Act was jKissed (1724) oidcring the High- 
landei's to be disarmed, and the disarmament 
was effected by Gcncnil Wado (1725). The 
same oflieer also completed between 1726 and 
1737, the great military roads through the 
Highlands, by mc-ans of which, together with 
a chain of fortific*d miliUiry posts, a vigorous 
police was esbiblishod and plundering stopped. 
A happy idea was conceived of utilising tho 
militiiiy instincts of the Highlanders for tho 
service gf the country, and regiments of 
Highland troops were embodi^ in tho 
regular army [Black Watch! In 1746, tho 
national dross w’us prohibited in tho High- 
lands by Act of Parliament (19 Geo. II., c. 39, 
repealed 22 Geo. HI., c. 63). Under tho 
intlucnco of these maisures, tho Highlands 
gi-aduully bcaime as peaceable and orderly as 
tho rest of Scotland, and bj' the beginning of 
the nineteenth century little was left to mark 
their distinctive character except the eur- 
TiTal in many districts of the native language. 

Skeue, Celtic Scodnnd; J. H. Burton, 

of .Scotlnnd; £. W. Robertson, Scotland under 

her £arlv fringe ; Macaulay, Hist, of Rutland; 

Lecky, Ilut. of £nglond in the £i(;hteenfh 

Century. [T. A. A.] 

Hill, Rowland, 1st Loud (i. 1772, d. 
1842), a son of Sir John Hill, a Shropshire 
baronet, was educated at Chester, and at six- 
teen entered tho army. He was sent us 


secretar\' of a diplomatic mission to Genoa, 
whence ho proceeded to Toulon, and acted 
daring the siege as aide-de-camp to Lord 
JIulgrave, and afterwards to Sir David Dundas. 
Ho was woundcHl, and, returning to England, 
was soon promoted to be lieutenant-colonel 
of tho 90lh, with which he went to Egypt. 
In the battle of Alexandria he was severely 
wounded. In 1805 he became a major- 
general, and was despatched to the Peninsula 
on the first outbi-eak of war. He served at 
Rolica and Vimeiro, and at Corunna com- 
inunded Sir John Moore’s reserve. In 1811 
he succeeded to the command of General 
Paget’s corjis, and continued to be one of 
Wellington’s most trustworthy officers. IIo 
was present in high command at nearly all 
the battles of the war, and always acquitted 
himself well on the many occasions on which 
Wellington entrusted him with a sejMinite 
command. After his success at Almurez, 
where he destroyed the enemy’s works after a 
most desperate resistance, ho was raised to the 
peerage (May, 1814). He afterwards served 
at Waterloo, and was personally thanked 
by Wqlling^n for his services there and 
elsewhere, and was second in command of the 
army of occupation in Franco in 1815. Ho 
was appointed communder-in-chiof in 1828. 
He was a bravo and able soldier, beloved 
and entirely trusted by his men, to whom 
his rebitions are best understood by the 
nickname which they gave him of “ Daddy 
Hill.” 

Alison, Hislory of Europe; Sir W. Napior, 
Peninsular IFav. 

Hill, Sir Rowland (5. 1795, d. 1879), was 
bom at Kidderminster. In early life he 
WHS a schoolmaster. His attention had been 
directed to tho question of Austniliun coloni- 
sation, and, as secretary to Gilbert Wakefield’s 
scheme for settling that country, ho wrote a 
pamphlet on Home Colonies. It was in 1837 
that ho issued his paper on The Postage Sys- 
tern. By a careful series of investigations 
and calculations, ho had arrived at tho con- 
clusion that, as the chief expenses of letter- 
carrying wore not in tho ^iairiage itself, but in 
the distribution of the letters, tho distance 
might be disregarded, and a unifoi*m charge 
made for the conveyance of all homo Ictteis 
to any distance. He also showed how tho 
almost nominal charge of one penny for every 
half ounce would, in view of the great increase 
in correspondence likely to ensue on such a 
reduction of cost, yield an ample profit on the 
transaction ; and, at the sumo time, ho sug- 
gested the use of postage-stamps. Despite 
the opposition offered to so entirely novel a 
scheme, a committee was appointed by tho 
House of Commons to investigate the ques- 
tion (1838) ; and when Rowland Hill’s pro- 
posals received its approbation, a bill was at 
once brought in for carrying out the now 
project (1839). On Jan. 10, 1840, the penny 
rate was inaugurated. RowHnd HiU was 
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appointed to an office in the Treasury, for the 
purpose of superintending the execution of 
his retormSy but had to retire in 1842, when 
the Liberals were out of office. In 1840 he 
was presented with £13,000, as a mark of 
public gratitude, and when the Liberals 
returned to office, the same year, ho was 
made seoretar>' to tho Postmaster-General. 
In 1860 he was knighted, and when, in 1864, 
he resigned through ill-hciilth, he was allowed 
to retain his full salary of £2,000 a year. 

Ho2tdlyf Benjamin*, successively Bishop 
of Bangor, Hereford, SaUsbury, and Win- 
chester (5. 1676, (i. 1761), was educated at the 
Catlmrino Hall, Cambridge. When he removed 
to London he appeared as the anhigonist of 
Calainy on the question of conformity, and of 
Bishop Atterbury on that of non-resistance. 
He a staunch Low Churchman. In 

1705, Hoadly was attacked in the House of 
iKjrds by the Bishop of London for hxiving 
advocated the duty of resistance and counte- 
nanced rebellion, in a strmon preached before 
the Lord Mayor. Burnet, in reply to this 
speiiker, told him that ho was tho last person 
who ought to complain of the sermon in ques- 
tion. A few years later Hoadly wu.s one of 
the most prominent opiionents of Dr. Sachevc- 
rell. In 1715 he was appointed Bishop of 
Bangor, and next year published his famous 
tract against the Nonjurors. This was 
quicklv followed (1717) by the issue of his 
sermon on tho Kingdom of Christ, printed by 
royal command. Both these works were de- 
voted to questioning tho divine authority of 
the king and tho clergy, and were tho occa- 
sion of the famous Bangorian Controversy. 
Tlie matter was at once taken up by Convo- 
cation, and led to such wrangling and discord 
tliat this body whs suddenly prorogued by the 
government. From this time (1717) till tho 
year 1852 Convocation was allowed to meet 
only as a matter of form. Dr. Hoadley was 
translated to the sees of Hereford, Salisbury, 
and Winchester in tho years 1721, 1723, and 
1734 respectively, and died at Chelsea. 

SoBbes, Thomas (5. 1588, d. 1679), was 
educated at Oxford, where he took his degree 
as Bachelor of Arts in 1008. The same year 
ho was appointed tutor to tho eldest son of 
tho future Duke of Devonshire, and accompa- 
nied his pupil in his Continental tour. Before 
tho year 1020 he seems to havo become ac* 
quainted with Francis Bacon, and was by him 
employed on the Latin version of tho EssaijB. 
In 1631 ho undertook tho education of tho 
new Earl of Devonshire, his former pupil’s 
SOD. ’While abroad with this boy he made 
tho acquaintance of Galileo, and spent several 
months at Paris, returning homo in 1637. 
It was about time that ho began his 
philosophic career. In 1642 tho Le Give was 
printed ; in 1650 his Le Corpore Lolilico 
(English in everything but its title), and in 
1651 the Levyathauj wmeh made him famous. 


Charles II., who had once been Hobbes’s 
pupil in mathematics, g.ive his old teadu r a 
pension of £100 a year after the Kotoration, 
and hung his portrait up in his private room. 
After the Givat Fire of London a bill levelled 
agJtinst the Leviathan was introduced into the 
House of Commons, and passed early in the 
next year (1667). Tho hthanolhy or liistory 
of tho Civil War, was published 1679, ju>t 
before its author’s death, but without his 
consent. The last y«irs of his life were spent 
in Derbyshire : and liis literary labours were 
continued till the very end, in the (luiet of the 
country. Hobbes’s influence on philosophical 
thought has been equalled by few English 
writers. Even greater has been lus influence 
upon political and ethical speculation. Ho 
aimed at finding a scientilie explanation fc)r 
the phenomena of man in society, and this 
g:rve an impulse to a movement of thought 
which has been followed by English thinkers 
ever since. His main political eoncoption 
was that of the right of all mc-n to seek their 
own happiness, and their tendency to seek it, 
even at the expense of their fellows. In a 
state of nature the selfishness of every man 
would havo free play, and would only be 
limited by tho sellislmcss of others. Tho 
state of nature, therefore, would be a state of 
warfare and of suffering. Government has 
been instituted to limit this ; and govern- 
ment in its perfect form should have absolute 
control over civil, moral, and ecclesiastical 
affairs alike. The demonstration of the su- 
premacy and irresponsibility of the sovereign 
power in a state, which is one of the most 
remarkable features in his philosophy, caused 
Hobbes to bo often classed with the defenders 
of despotism, and roused against him tho 
champions of constitutionalism and of eccle- 
siastical freedom in his own day ; but at a 
later time tho conception formed the founda- 
tion of tho theory of utilitarian legislation, 
which was worked into a regular system by 
the school of Bcntham. 

The works of Hobbes have been edited by Sir 
W. Molesworth, 16 Lo&d., 1839—45. 

[S. J. L.] 

Holinsbed, Eaphael (rf. circa 1580), is 
the author, or perhaps, rather, tho editor, of 
tho largo folio llisiori/ of England w'hich 
furnished Shakespeare with much of his 
knowledge of English history. According to 
tho dedicatory preface, inscribed to Lord 
Burleigh, the history as published was a 
fraction of the original scheme, which em- 
braced the idea of a universal history, ap- 
parently on tho largest scale. Tho work m 
its later form consists of (1) a description of 
England, followed by tho history of this 
country down to tho Conquest ; '(2) de- 
scription of Ireland, followed by the chronicles 
of that island ; (3) a description of Scotland, 
followed by The Mietorie of Scotland down 
to tho year 1576 ; (4) the historj* of the 
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Er)j;lish king^ down to the year 1«377. 
llolinshod was largely assisted in his great 
work !))• the most learned men of the time, 
such as Stow and Harrison. 

HoHca-r is the family name of one of the 
ehief tlynastics of Mahnithi princes. Sfulhar 
Jtao llolkar took part in the Slahinthi in- 
vasion of tiuzenit in 1721, ;ind in 17^0 led a 
larg(‘ anny to Delhi. He succeeded in ex- 
tolling from the emperor a considerable 
territ<jry in Malwa (173G), which was erected 
into the princijiality of Indore, and beaiine 
the hereditary dominion of the Holkar family. 
After suffering a severe defeat from the 
Afghans in 17G1, llulhar Kao died in 17G3. 
In 1771 his successor, Tuckagee Holkar, took 
a prominent ixirt in tlie war against the 
English. He was defeated by Colonel 
(toddard in 1 782, and subseiiuently joined the 
Kritish alliance ag:uust Tijipoo Saliib. _ 

Holkar, Jeswint Kao {d. 1811). In 
1797, on the death of Tuckagee Holkar. a dis- 
pute arose between his sons, and Jeswunt 
Jhio, an illegitimate son, Hod to Nagjiore to 
escape the enmitj* of Scindiah, who had 
espoused the cause of his half-brother Khassee 
Kao. Holkar now became a freebooter, col- 
lected an army of I’atans, Mahnittas, and 
I’indarries, and joined himself to Ameer 
Khan. The warfare between Scindiah 
and llolkar, which laid all Malwa and 
Khandcish in ruins, ended in the battle 
of I’oonah, Oct. 2'), 1802, in which llolkar, 
assistc<l by English troops, defeated the 
united forces of the IV-ishwa and Scindiah. 
The I'csult was the Tixaty of Kassein (Dec., 
1802). Holkar was now alarmed at the 
introduction of English influence, and con- 
certed with Scindiah and the Kajah of Kcrar 
the consjuracy which produced the Slahratta 
AN'ar. The reduction of Scindiah and Bcrar, 
1803, produced no effect on Holkar, who was 
cumj)cllcd to plunder to pay his army ; and 
the foolish contempt of the English, which 
induced them to underrate him and pro- 
duced the disastrous retreat of Jlonson, 
gave him a new lease of life. He returned 
to Hindo.stun (1804) with a larger force than 
ever, and besieged Delhi. Lake’s advance, 
however, drove him away, and he fled, 
followed by the English, who surprised 
his cavalry at Ferruckabad, and chasea him 
in the direction of Dcog. At this fortress 
his disciplined anny was destroyed, and after 
hanging about Khurtporo for some time, ho 
fled with Ameer Ivhan to Scindiah’s camp, 
and thence to Ajmere, and across the Sut- 
lej. Lake pursued him, heating him re- 
peatedly, and at last forced him to conclude 
the Treaty of Kaipoor (ihaut (1806), which 
would have greatly limited his power. The 
declaratory articles of Sir John Shore, how- 
ever, removed all these limihjtions and 
gave him unlimited licence to plunder in 


Kajpootana and elsewhere, a licence of 
which he freely availed lumself. Ho waa 
troubled first by mutinies in his army, andi 
then by an insuiTeetion in favour of hia 
nt'phcw. This disturbance led Holkar to put 
his unfortunate kinsman to death, a crime 
which was soon followed by the mui'dcr o£ 
his own brother, Khassee Kao. Renroi'se for 
this double offence drove him mad, and after 
three years of restraint he died in Oct., 1811. 

Grant Diifl', JtfnAi attfis ; IFdlesIcy Desi>a(ck(s / 
Mill, o/ iiidia ; MallesoD, A'dCirc Slates c/ 

Judia in Subsidiary Alliance with (fTe ifvitish Go- 
vernment. 

Holland, Thomas (t?. 1400), was the eldest 
son of the Earl of Kent. In 1397 ho waa 
made Duke of Surrey, hut was degraded ia 
1399. In 1400, being implicated in a plot 
against Henry lY., be was beheaded. 

Holland, He.vky Rich, Eakt. of (ef. 
1649), was a younger son of Lord Rich. Ho 
served in the Dutch wars, and on his return 
to England, attracted the hivourablc notice of 
James I., who heaped honours upon him. In 
1639 he was made Lord General of the llorso 
in the Scotch "War, but seceded two yeai*s- 
later to the Parliament. Ho rejoined tho 
king in 1643, and fought with considerable 
bravery in tho first battle of Newbury ; but, 
finding himself coldly received by Charles, 
he quickly deserted to tho enemy. In 164ft 
ho took part in the ahoitivo Royalist rising, 
was captured by tho Parliamentary troops, 
tried before the High Court of Justice in 1649, 
and executed. 

Holland, Henry Fox, 1 st Loud (i. 1705, 
d. 1774), second son of Sir Stephen Fox, was 
a political disciple of Walpole. In 1743 he 
became one of the Commissioners of the 
Treasury, under the Pelham administration, 
and on Lord Grjinville’s failure to form a 
ministry ho was appointed Secretary far 
War. But dissensions sprang up among the 
ministry, and ho violently opposed Lord Hard- 
wicke’s Iklarriage Act. On the death of 
Pelham, his brother, tho Duke of Newcastle, 
attempted to form a government. It was difll- 
cult to find a leader of the Commons. New- 
castle applied to Fox, ns Pitt was obnoxious 
to the king. But they quarrelled about the 
disposal of patronage ; and Robinson, a man of 
little influence, was made manager of the Com- 
mons. Tho next month, however, Newcastle 
secured Fox’s services by making him Secre- 
tary of State, and reinoring Robinson. He 
soon quarrelled with his chief ; and seeing that 
the blame for tho loss of Minorca was to he 
cast on his shouldera, he resigned, in 1766, 
and w’as shortly followed by Newcastle. It 
Avas hoped that ho and Pitt would unite, and 
form an administration ; but his quarrel 
with ^Pitt, caused by his acceptance of oflSce 
in 1754, was too serious. However, after the 
failure of Pitt’s first administration, Fox 
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accepted the subordinjito position of Pay- 
master of tho Forces, whereby he lost oven 
a seat in the cabinet, but secured a largo 
income. On tho accession of George III., ho 
joined Lord Bute in his attack on the 
Whigs, and deliberately set to work to buy a 
majority in the House. Tho Paymaster’s 
office became a shop for the purchase of votes. 
It is said that £25,000 was thus expended in 
one morning. But the whole feeling of the 
Commons was against him, and his colleagues 
refused to support him. Hints of bribery 
were freely thrown out, and he became 
thoroughly unpopular. “ Ho had always 
been regtirded as a "NMiig of the Whigs.” 
On the sudden resignation of Bute, he retired 
to the House of Lords as Lord Holland. He 
continued to hold oQiec for two more years, 
but he had ceased to play any pjirt in politics. 
In 17G7 he was not ashamed to solicit his 
old enemy, Chatham, for an earldom. Fox, 
though a veiy able man, was, in tho opinion 
of some, a distinct failure as to his public 
career. 

Stauboi^e, Hist, of Eng.; bLicaulaj, Essays ; 

Trevelyan, Eavbj Life of C. J. Fox. 

Holland, Hbnky KiciiAnn Vassall Fox, 
3uu Loud (1773-1840), succeeded to the 
peerage while still an infant, but it was not 
till the year 1798 that ho entered on his par- 
liamentary career, during tho whole of which 
he maintiiined the \*iews and principles of his 
uncle, Charles James Fox. In 1805 the ANTiigs 
came into office, and Lord Holhind was sworn 
a Privy Councillor, and appointed in conjunc- 
tion with Lord Auckland to negotiate with 
tho American plenipotentiaries for tho settle- 
ment of some differences between tho two 
governments. In this, however, they W’erc 
not successful, ns Mr. Jeffei-son, tho President, 
refused to mtify the treaty. On the d&ith 
of Dlr. Fox, Lord Holland entered the cabinet 
as Privy Seal, but early in 1807 the ministers 
were dismissed. Ho was present in various 
pai-ts of the Peninsula during the Spanish 
War. On his return to England (1809), ho 
became a follower of Mr. Canning, to whom 
ho lent aid on his accession to power though 
ho did not become a member of his cabinot. 
In 1830 ho entered Lord Grey’s ministry as 
Chancellor of tho Duchy of Lancaster, which 
office ho continued to fill with a slight in- 
terval when his party was not in power, 
until tho time of his doith. Lord Holland was 
the author of, among other works, Metnoira of 
ilu Wh%g Tarty (1832). 

Holland, Relations w'ith. Tho name 
Holland, properly belonging to tho Imperial 
county of that name, which subsequently 
bccamo the leading State of tho Republic of 
Seven United Provinces, is commonly used 
loosely for tho United Pronnees as a whole ; 
and, though tho official title of the modem 
kingdom is the kingdom of tho Netherlands, 
tho same inexact designation is still applied 


to it. With the medijcval county of Holland 
the relations of Englaml were frequent and 
friendly. Count William 1. fougbl for 
IV. at Bouvines, and, subsequently chani^ing 
sides, followed Lkjuis, the son of Philij) II., to 
England, in 121.5. Floris V. established 
intimate relations with Edward 1., got tlie 
wool-staple placed at Dort, and secuivd fish- 
ing rights on the English eoast. But in 121 • 
he reverted to the French connection. Hi. 
son, John I., restored the alliance hy liia 
mairiage with a daughter of Edward I. The 
new Hainault line was agitin elos«;ly bound to 
England by the marriage of Phili))j)a, daugh- 
ter of William III., to Edward III. (1328). 
On his son’s dwith in 1345, Edward and 
Philippa made an ineffectual attempt to seize- 
the country. In tlie next century the attempt 
of Humphrey of Gloucester to win Holland, 
and the counties atbiched to it, for his wife 
Jacqueline, was the means of breaking up tho 
Anglo-Burgundian alliance which had given 
the English mastery of Ei-.inee. On his 
failure, Holland became included in the Bur- 
gundian dominions, which the accession of 
Charles V. tiunsferrcd to Spain. Burgundy 
and Spain were both English allies, and so the- 
old friendship was kept up. Intimate cotn- 
mercial rebitions still further tightened the 
bonds of union between the two countries. 

The Reformation, which broke up tho al- 
liance of England and Spain, led to tho revolt 
of the ProtesUnts of Holland fi-om the abso- 
lutism and Catholicism of the Spanish 
monarchy. England, under Elizabetli, was 
also engaged in u life and death struggle with 
Spain. This ultimately compelled the queen, 
despite her reluctance, both to help rebels 
against their sovereign, and to take a decided 
Protestant line, to afford the revolted Hol- 
landers very material assistance. At first, 
English help took the form of secret sub- 
vention or popular suhscriptions, or of tho 
willing bands of volunteers, who flocked to 
join a Protestant cyiuse. Subsequently the 
queen nssisf/cd the Dutch in a more formal 
way. Eliziibclh’s first decided interventioa 
began with the laWsh grants to her lover, the 
Duke of Anjou, who aspired to lead the 
southern prorinccs of tho Netherlands, but on 
his disastrous failure, and the muitlcr of Wil- 
liam the Silent, in 1 584, Elizjibelh, though de- 
clining the proffered sovereignty of the Seven 
Prorinces, sent her favourite Leicester a® 
governor-general with a small unny, receiving 
in return, some “ cautionaiy towns.” In 
1586, Sidney fell at Ziitphen. In 1587 
Leicester’s incompetence necessitated his i"©- 
cull. In 1588 the Dutch did good serWco hy 
blocking up the army of Parma in their ports 
which the great Armada hoi)ed to land in 
England.^ Up to tho date of Elizabeth’s death 
our relations with the Hollanders continued 
cordial, and materially assisted their effort® 
for liberty. 

With James I. a new epoch begins. That 
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monarch’s peace with Spain was followed by 
the i-cslitution Df Iho cautionary towns, and 
the "rowinij theological ditteronces between 
the two countries, and the increasing rivalry 
between English and Dutch liierchants 
produced a deeplv-vooted and enduring hos- 
tility. ^Vhen the Twelve Years’ Truce with 
.Spain (1G09— 21) came to an end, James’s 
sympathies \verc altogether Spanish. Holland 
found in Erani-e the protector she had lost in 
Knglaiul. The Ainboyna massiicrc was but 
the prelude of a long struggle of the two 
naval powers in the East Indies. The eventful 
marriage of the Shidtholder, Frederick Heury, 
with Mary, daughter of Charles I. (1G41) 
r:itlu‘r inert^ased than diminished the hostility 
of England and Holland. Flushed with the 
glorious recognition of their liberty by the 
Trcatie.s of Westphalia (1G48), the Dutch 
plunged into their famous naval war with 
England. The passing by the Long Farlia- 
luent of the Navigation Act, dealt a deadly 
blow at the Duleli carrying tnide. Ihit the 
war wliich ensued, and lasted from IGol to 
lGo4, wa.s on the whole unfavourable to Hol- 
l.ind. The vestomtion of the Stuarts, closely 
followed hy the re-enactment of the Navig;i- 
tiou Act, rather intensilied the opposition of 
the Amsterdam oHg:irchs to tluur commercial 
rival. The war (IGGo — 1G07) was on the 
whole favourable to the Dutch, though the 
Treaty of llreda lost them New Amsterdam. 
In IGG7 the two powers united to check Louis 
XIV. by the Triple Alliance; but, in 1G70, 
Charles' II. signed a treaty with Fninco to 
partition Holland, as Charles I. had nearly 
f(n'ty vein's earlier concluded a similar treiity 
with Spain. In 1072. Charles joined Louis 
in his great attiick on Holland, liut common 
political hostility to the tyrant of Europe now 
proved so strong a bond of union between 
England and Holland that even commercial 
rivalry was powerless to 8ej)ai-3ite them. 
Tlie restonttion of the liouse of Oningc 
personally united the two courts; and the 
marriage of William III. with Mary of 
York (1677) completed the alliance. Tho 
Ilovolution which brought William to Eng- 
liind made it indissoluble. Ilonceforward, 
the “ JIaritime Powers,” as England and 
Holland were now called, hud a common policy 
and common interests, ilarlhorough simply 
continued tho work of William of Orange. 
But the narrow basis of Dutch prosperity now 
began to show itself. It was perhaps only 
because England hud won tho commercial 
race, that her alliance with Holland had be- 
come possible. Though tho Treaty of Utrecht 
gave the Dutch nil they could wish, they 
gradually sunk into a cieeided condition of 
dependence on their great .tlly. It was 
English influence, now extended to internal 
affairs, that mado William IV., tho sondn- 
law of George II., Stadtholder in 1747. But 
George’s gnindson, William V., was a weak 
ruler ; and despite his sympathy with George 


III., the rising Dutch democracy, which 
warmly supported the American colonists, in- 
sisted on Holland adopting the “ Armed Ncu- 
trality ” (17S0), and rushed into a naval war 
with 'England. But the glory of Holland 
had now depavted, and the States willingly 
aeceplod an inglorious pcjicc in 1783. In 1787 
tho English and Prussians combintd to restore 
the Stadtholder, an act which directly led to 
tho conquest of Holland by the French Re- 
public, with the approbation of the Dutch 
demoentcy. Holland was forced to lend 
its naval strength to France, and re- 
mained in antagonism to Enghind until 1815, 
It was largely through English influence that 
the Congress'of Vienna erected Holland and 
Belgium intc a kingdom for the house of 
Oninge. In 1830, after the revolt of Belgium, 
England and Fmneo blockaded tho Dutch 
ports, and insisted on Mic signature of the 
Convention of London in 1833, giving Bolgiura 
independence. The territory had been deter- 
mined, Jind its neutnility guuniuteed by tho 
Five Grciit Powers in 1831. 
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Holies, Dexzil, Loud (5. 1699, d. 1680) 
was the younger son of tho I^rl of Clare. On 
entering Parliament (1624) ho joined tho 
popular party, and w’us one of tho most 
anient opponents of Buckingham. On March 
2, 1629, when tho Speaker was about to ad- 
journ the House in obedience to tho king’s 
order, Holies forced him back into his chair, 
for which act he was fined a thousjind murks 
and imprisoned. At tho opening of tho LfOng 
Parliament he was much valued and esteemed 
by tho whole popular party. In the year 1044 
ho was one of the eominissionora sent to 
Oxford to negotiate with tho king, showed 
himself very anxious to effect a reconciliation, 
and was consequently accused of treachery 
by Lord Savile. Holies was tho leader of 
tho Presbyterian party in their contest with 
tho Independents and with the army. In 
August, 1647, ho was excluded from the 
House of Commons, I'etumed lo shai'o the 
short triumph of the Presbyterians, and was 
forced again to take refuge in Normandy, 
and to console himself by attacking Cromwell 
in his Metnoirs. Holies reappeared in Par- 
liament in 1659, and was spokesman of the 
deputation of the Commons sent to Breda. 
Six months later he sat in tho court which 
judged the regicides, and was i-aised to 
the peerage by tho title of Baron Holies, 
in 1601. In 1663 he was seiit as ambas- 
BJidor to Paris, recalled in 16G5, and nego- 
tiated the Treaty of Breda in 1667, but utterly 
disapproved tho foreign policy of Charles. 
“Save what the government of the Parlia- 
ment did,” he wrote, “ wo have not taken ono 
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true stop or struck one true stroke, since I 
Queen, Elizabeth’s time.” His btst public 
act was to vote for the acquittal of Lord 
yUlfford (1C80). He died February 17, 11581. 
Burnet describes him sis “a man of gresd 
courage, and of as great pride. He hud the ' 
soul of a stubborn old Konian in him.” j 

Memoirs published in Moserc's Tracts; Guizot, 
Monk el ses Costleinjtoraiiis. 

Holy AUianc^, The, was a treaty con- 
cluded Sit Paris on Sept. 2G, 1815, between 
Alexander, Emperor of Russia, Fnincis, Em- 
]>eror of Austria, and Frederick 'Williiim I., 
King of Prussia, without the intervention of 
Iheii* ministers. The Emperor of Russia was 
the instigator of the stop, and he is supposed 
to have taken it under the influence of 
iladame Krudener, a visionary Pietist. The 
main points of the agreement were as follows : 
(1) European Christendom was legaixled us 
foi-ming a single family, “ the only principle 
either between governments or subjects is to 
regard themselves as members of the sjimc 
Christian nation, the three allied princes 
considering themselves as delegated by Pro- 
vidence to govern three branches of the same 
family.” (2) TTiree States, representing three 
forms of Chnstianity, the Greek Church, the 
Roman Church, and Protestantism, were 
asked to rise above their differences, and to 
form a union depending on their common 
agreement. (3) Christianity was proclaimed 
as the foundation of all government and all 
civilisation, “ the sublime truths which are 
taught us by the eternal religion of a God 
Sariour.” “ The present act has no other 
object than to show in the face of the 
universe the determination to adopt no other 
rule of conduct, cither in the administnitiou 
of government, or in the political relations 
w'ith other governments, than the precepts of 
this holy religion, precepts of justice, charity, 
andpcace,” which were as well flttcd toguidethe 

f )ublic acts of princes as they were to guide the 
ives of private persons, and the only mwins 
to consolidate human institutions and remedy 
their imperfections. (4) The three sovereigns 
declared themselves bound together by the ties 
of a true and indissoluble fraternity. (5) They 
were to consider themselves in the light of 
fathers to their subjects. The treaty was 
offered for sig^nature to all European powers, 
except the Pope and the Sultan. Great 
Britain alone declined to accede to it, but the 
Prince Regent declared his personal adhe- 
rence to its principles. 

The Treaty is printed in Koch and Schoell, 
Ilistoire d«$ Traites ^ Pair, iii. 517. 

[0. B.] 

Holyrood ABBey was founded by 
David I. in 1128. It was plundered by the 
English in 1332 and 1385, and destroyed by 
Hertford in 1544. The foundation was sup> 
pressed in 1547* Solyrood Palace was made 
a royal residence by James Y. in 1528, and 


became the dwelling-place of the Kings of 
Scotland. It was the scene of the murder of 
Rizzio in 1566. Charles I. was crowned there 
in 1633. In 1660 it was partly destroyed by 
Cromwell's troops. In 1746 it was for a short 
time occupied by the Young Pretender. After 
being allowed to fall almost into ruins it was 
repaired in 1850, and again in 1903. 

Homage {Jiomag'wim, sometimes homhnum 
from homoy through the earlier Ljitin form 
homiwUicmn'), was that profession of feudal 
subjection which the vassal {homo) made to 
his lord on i-cceiving a tief from his hand.*^. 
It could only be received by the lord himself. 
With solemn ceremonies the vossjil uncovcreil 
his head, laid aside swoi*d and spear, and knelt 
before his suzerain, and fonnally doclaicd, 
“ I become your man for the lands which I 
hold of you, and will be faithful to you 
agJiinst all men, saving the fealty which I 
owe to my lord the king.” The oath 
of fealty and the grant of the fief followed 
the formula of homage. Every feudal tenant 
on acquii-ing his property was compelled to 
do homage to his lord. Besides liege homage, 
as mentioned above, there was a simple ho- 
mage, in wliich the oath of fealty did not 
follow, and a homage that involved no feudal 
duties, such as the Pabitine earls pi-offercd to 
the English kings or the gicat peers of 
France {homagium per paragium), or such as the 
Duke of Normandy pertormed to the King of 
Fiunce. 

Lucauge, s.v. Bractou, lib. 2, cap. 

35, § 8; Glaunll.lib. 9. cap. 1. 

Home Hole Movement. [Iueland, 

ad ^H."] 

Komildon Hill, The Battle of (Sept. 
1402), was fought near Wooler in Northum- 
berland, between a marauding party of the 
Scotch under Douglas, and an English force 
under Hotspur and the Earl of March. The 
victory was won for the English by the 
archer's, there being little or no fighting at 
close qiuu-tcrs. 

Homilies, The Book op. In the year 
1542 Convocation decided to issue “certain 
homilies for the stay of such error's ns were 
then by ignorant preachers spread among 
the people,” and this determination resulted 
in the publication of a volume of sermons, 
fitted to bo delivered by preachers whoso 
ability and knowledge wer'C not equal to tho 
task of writing their own discourses (1547). 
A reprint of this volume appeared in 1500. 
Tho leading writers of this first book of 
Som Hies appear to have been Cranmer, Hooper, 
and Latimer, but one or two of tho sermons, 
at least, were borrowed from earlier public-a- 
tions. Tho second book of Jlomilics was 
published in 1563. 

Honduras, Bhitish, situated on tho 
east coast of Central America, was visited by 
Columbus in 1502, and was for many years 
in the possession of Spain, although tho 
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coast was frequently swei)t by English buc- 
caneers. and a few English c<)loinsts were 
also settkal there. In IG70 the Spaniards 
confirmed (ireat Britain’s right to the 
J^iguna do- Tcrininosand thep.'iris adjacent in 
the province of Yucatan, those places having 
been a< tuaHy in possession of British subjects 
through right of sufferance or indulgence. 
But despite this concession, the 5>paniards 
some fifty years later (1717) attenijdcd to 
deprive the English of all share in the 
country, and a desultory war, which lasted 
forty years, was the result. It was not till 
178G that Hondunis finally became British 
territory ; and even later than this it was, in 
170G and subsequent years, agstiu attacked by 
the Spaniards. Ilondtinis was at fii'St a de- 
pendency of Jamaica, biit a democratic 
government had grown up spontaneously. 
About 1880 an intermittent struggle began 
between tlio “superintendents” sent from 
Jamaica and the popular eleinent. It was made 
a crown colony in 1870, and finally scj)aratcd 
from Jamaica in 1884. England resigned 
the protoetorate of the ilosquito Coast by the 
C’iayton-Bulwer Treaty of 1850, 

Hong'Kong, an island off the south- 
east coast of China, was oeevipied hy the 
English <luring the Chinese War of IStO.and 
in 1842 was formally ceded to Grout Britain 
by the Treaty of Nankin, Since that time 
the colony of Hong-Kong has become a 
centre of tnitle and a naval and military 
sbition. TIio government is vested in a 
governor, aided by an c.xeeutive council of 
eight members, and a legislative council con- 
sisting of seven ofhcuil and six non-official 
members. 

Honorius, Archbishop of Canterbury 
(627—653), wiis one of the companions of 
Augustine, and was famovjs for his skill in 
rnvjsic. On tho death of Justus ho succeeded 
to tho archbishopric. During his long tenure 
of oQice he siw the completion of the conver- 
sion of Northumbria and tho evangelisjition 
of Wessex by Birinus. 

Uouk, of Canterbury. 

Hononr. The term honour was used es- 
pecially “ of the more noble sort of seigniories 
on wliieh other inferior lordships or manors 
depend by performance of some customs or 
services to those who are lords of them.” 
The honour, or liberty, was one of the great 
baronial jurisdictions’ and often consisted of 
many manors. Though each of tho various 
manors composinj; tho honour had its own 
separate jurisdiction, yet only one court was 
held for the whole ; hence tlio rights of tho 
honour are, in tho main, those of tho manor 
or liberty. From the later Anglo-Saxon 
times there existed large “liberties,” whose 
jurisdiction lay outside that of the hun- 
dred courts, and was in private hands. 
The tenants in these liberties attended the 
court of their lord, instead of tho hundred 


court, and were judged by tho lord’s steward. 
The greater part of the Anglo - Saxon 
honoui-s seem to have belonged to churches, 
but the thegn possessing five hides had also a 
right of judging on his own property. In 
other cases, the hundi*ed seems to have fallen 
into private hands, and, under these circum- 
stances, would be practically a manor. But 
excini)tion from attending the hundred court 
did not excuse attendance at the shire-nioot. 
Under the Norman kings, tho number of 
these greater franchises or honours increased 
largely, and it was a most iinporhint part of 
the work of Henry I. and Henry II. to force 
the barons to admit the royal officei's into tho 
privileged courts. Tho above remarks apply 
c<iiially to the manor, which differed from au 
honour mainly in that tho latter was composed 
of several distinct manors. These great 
honours, when they escheated into the hands 
of the crown, were not generally joined on to 
tho ordinary county administration, bxit wei-o 
either allowed to continue in tho possession 
of tho king, and were fanned like a shire, or 
were granted out again as an horediUiry fief. 
But even if rebnned in the king’s hands, tho 
tenants of tho honour did not, according to- 
Dr. Stubbs, rank as tonants-in-chief of Iho 
crown; nor was the king justified in claim- 
ing dues from them or their immediate lord. 
In later yeiirs, honours were often created by 
Act of rarliamcnt, Ampthill, Grafton, 
and Hampton Court, by 33 Henry VlII. 
Again, four ycjn*s later, Henry Vill. was 
empowered to nuike Westminster and King- 
ston-on-Hull honours if he would. 

T. Cuuuineliaiu, Lmo Dictionary: Stubbs. 

Const. Hist. 

Hood, S.\MiEL, Viscount (fi. 1724, 
d. 1816), entered the Royal Navy in 1740. 
In 1754, ho was in the command of 
a sloop stationed at the Bahama Islands. 
Several years later he served under Rodney in 
the bombardment of Havre, and passed the 
four ycjirs which preceded tho Peace of Paris 
in duty off the cojist of Ireland, and in the 
MediteiTanean. In the course of tho next 
twenty years ho was created a baronet, 1778, 
and later was appointed rciir-admiral, with tho 
command of a squadron of eight ships which, 
was being sent to reinforce Rodney in the 
West Indies, 1780. On Rodney sailing away to 
England with a luige convoy, Hood was loft 
in command of the fleet off the Ijeoward 
Islands. On learning that De Grasse had 
sailed to America, TIood hastened after him, 
and a partial cngJigement occurred between 
the French and English fleets. Again De 
(irasso Sftiled for the West Indies, and was 
followed by Hood, who baffled for some time tho 
combined efforts of tho French fleet and army 
to take possession of tho island of St. Cliris- 
topher's. The island at length capitulated, 
and Hood sailed away unmolested to join 
Rodney at Barbadoes. On April 9, 1782, Sir 
Samuel Hood, in command of the advanced 
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squadron, consisting of eight ships, came up 
■with the French, and was at once vigorously 
attacked by fifteen French ships ; but so ably 
did he tight his small detiicbment, thiit on 
liodney's arrival with the centre squadron, 
lie Grasse sailed away. The next two days 
were occupied in u chase; but on the I’Jth 
i^odney managed to bring the French fleet to 
an engagement off the north-west corner of 
Dominica. Hood’s division was engaged with 
the French van, and the contest was main- 
tained with much obstinacy and spirit, until 
the Ville de l^aria, De Grasse’s ship, struck to 
the liarjiem\ tlie flagship of Hood. Hood was 
rewarded for this victory by the title of llaron 
Hood in the peerage of Ireland. On the con- 
clusion of peace he returned home, and in 
Jlay, 1784, was returned as M.P. for West- 
minster. In 1*80 he was appointed port 
admiral at Portsmouth, and two years later 
was constituted one of the commissioners for 
executing the office of Lord High Admiral. 
In 1793 ho was appointed vice-admiral of 
the red, and was at once ordered to the Medi- 
terranesm as commander-in-chief, with the 
object of taking possession of Toulon. After 
a siege of two months this town was reduced. 
At the end of 1794 he was appointed Governor 
of Greenwich Hospital, being soon afterwards 
raised to the English peerage with the title of 
Viscount Hood (179C). He survived his ele- 
vation nearly twenty years. 

Alleu, Naval Battik; Lodge, Bor1rail$. 

Hooker, Richaud (5. 1553, d. 16U0), the 
author of the famous Ecdeauiatieal rolily^ was 
educated at Oxford, where be remained until 
16S4. In the following year he becjime 
blaster of the Temple, and was involved in 
a controversy with Travers, a Puritan, in 
which he was vigorously supported by his 
friends Archbishop Whitgift and Bishop 
i^andys. Travers was suspended, and “ to 
justify bis suspension we are in possession 
of Hooker’s immortal work,” which has 
I'ained for him the epithet of judicious.” 
'Jbe EcelMi<utical I'olity has other claims to 
remembrance besides its literary excellence. 
It is in reality a defence of tho Church of 
England as then established ; and in tho 
e^'urse of bis argument Hooker has to deal 
with those principles which, underlying 
the Puritan doctrines, were at that time 
forcing their way into such prominence. He 
first of all inquires into the nature of law, 
and flnds tliat it is divided into two distinct 
sections — laws immutable and laws variable ; 
and then applies the touchstone of criticism 
to decide to which cat^ory the various texts 
of scripture belong. 'Ibe extreme Puritans, 
who would have borrowed even their criminal 
jurisprudence from tho pages of tho Old 
Testament, are met at tho threshold by 
Hooker’s challenge. Passing on from general 
to particular points, ho comes to tho burning 
question of episcopacy ; and hero, though ad- 


hering to tlic belief that this form of C hureli 
government is to be found in the Scriptures, 
he biises his chief argument on the fact that 
no special form of ccclo8ia.stieal rule is laid 
down in its pages as being absolutely binding 
on all nations. The varying circumstinces 
of different peoples will, ho argues, Iciid them 
to form a mode of discipline fitted to th< ir 
necessities. It is hardly necessary in this jilace 
to draw attention to his theories of secular 
government, and of the king’s limited power, 
widely as they differed from the notions gene- 
rally upheld by the Church party in the en- 
suing reigns. 

Kcble's edition of the £cclc9ia<(iral Poldy. 

Hooper, John (5. 1475, d. 1555, at first 
a Cistercian monk, l>ccame, during the reign 
of Edw’ard VI., one of tho IcJidcrs of the 
Reformation, and acquired great fame as a 
preacher. In 1550 lie was made Bishop of 
Gloucester, though for some time he refused 
to enter upon his office, owing to his objection 
to obey any spiritual authority hut tho Scrip- 
tures, or to w’ear the episcopal dress. In 1552 
he received the bishopric of Worcester in 
corntnendam^ and “ by his activity, his 
fervid declamation, and his bold though in- 
temperate /cal, dcsery’cd the applause and 
gratitude of the well-wishers to the now doc- 
trines.” On the accession of 5Iary, Hooper 
was at once marked out as a victim, was 
ejected from his sec, and imprisoned in 
the Fleet, September, 1553. In the beginning 
of 1555 he w'as condemned for heresy, and 
sent to Gloucester, w'herc he was burnt on 
Feb. 9. “ His charities,” says Professor 

Tytler, “ were extensive and unwearied ; his 
hospitality generous and noble, his manners 
simple, his piety unaffected and profound.” 

Foxe, ; Lin^n^rd, Hist, of Khq. ; Froude, 

nut. of Eng. ; Tytler, Jftnf. of Eixg. untUr 
Fdvaro VI., Mary, and £luab«th. 

Hopton. Sir Ralph, afterwards Lord 
{d. 16W), firat distinguished himstdf in the 
wars of the Low Countries. On the outbreak 
of the Civil War he was sent into tho western 
I>art8 of England to assist in forming an 
army for tho king. His success in Cornwall 
was complete. In 1643 he defeated Sir W. 
Waller at the battle of Lansdowne, hut was 
himself severely wounded. In the same year 
Carles I. appointed him Governor of Bristol 
and created him Baron Hopton. Next year, 
after taking Winchester, ho was defeated at 
Alresford by Sir W. Waller with Haselrig’s 
“ Lobsters,” and was appointed a member of 
the Prince of Wales’s council at Bristol. In 
1646 ho was routed by Sir T. Fairfax at the 
battle of Torring^on, after which disaster ho 
dissolved his army and withdrew to tho Scilly 
Islands, and subsequently to the Continent. 
He died at Bruges. 

Horestii, The, were an ancient British 
tribe occupying the modem counties of Clack- 
mannan, Kinross, and Fife, with the eastern 
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part of Stnithome, and the countr)* to the 
west of the Tay. 

Horsa (rf- firfd 455) is said to have been 
the brother of Hcngest, whom he accom- 
panied in his expedition to Britain, where, 
aeeonling to tnulition, he was slain in the 
battle of Aylesfonl (455). The town of 
llorstead, in Kent, is sjiid to derive its name 
from him, and a barrow in the neighbourhood 
is j)oint«-d out ns the tomb of Hoi'sa. The 
very existence of Horsa has been questioned 
of late years, and his name has been made to 
be no more than a representation of the steed 
which has so long figured on the standaixl of 
Kent. But his name occurs more than once 
in the A>njlo~tSaxon Chronicle, and there is no 

I'oason whv he should not have been a real 
% 

historical chnnieter, even though his name beai-s 
the signification attributed to it. [Hengest.] 

Hospitallers, Tub Knights, or Bue- 
thuen of St. John at Jeuvsale.m, were 
one of the two milihir}’ orders of Crusaders. 
They derivc-d their name “ from their 
liospital built at Jerusalem for the use 
of pilgiiins coming to the Holy Land, and 
dedicated to St. John Baptist.” 'J'he order 
was instituted about the year 1092, but they 
do not seem to have had a house in Loiulon 
till the year 1 100. They were much favoured 
b}’ the first two Kings of Jerusalem, (Jodfrey 
of Boulogne and Baldwin, and in England 
soon acquired largo possessions. The superior 
in England became m process of time a lay 
baron, and had a scat among the lords in 
Parliament. They had numerous manoi-s 
scattered over different counties in England. 
Each settlement of Ilo.spitallers was under 
the ride of a commander, who answered to 
the preceptors of the Templare. They were 
followers of St. Augustine's rule, and wore a 
black habit, with a white cross upon it. ITieir 
chief establishment in England was the IIos- 
jiital of St. John, at Clerkenwell, founded by 
Jordan Bnset, about 1100. Its i-evcnuc at the 
time of the Keformation seems to have beenbe- 
ween £2,000 and £3,000. Other commandories 
of this order were at Beverley (Yorkshire) and 
Warwick. In Dugdale's Monasticon (edit. 
1839) more than fifty others are enumerated. 

Dii^dale, Jlfonajth'con ; Tanner^ UotUia Honas* 

«jc(i ; Porter, Uist. of the KnighU of ilatta; 

Knights Uoapitallcve in England (Cnmdcu Soc,), 

Hotham, John he {d. 1336), was Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer in Ireland in the 
second year of Edward II., and in 1311 is 
foimd as guardian of Gavoston’s houses in 
London. Next year he was made Chancellor 
of the Exchequer in England, and in 1313 
was sent on a mission to France. Two 
years later he was despatched to Ireland for 
the purpose of inducing the barons there to 
make a stand against Edward Bruce. In 
1318 he was appointed Chancellor, and con- 
tinued to hold the Great Seal tiU January, 


1320. Some four years before this last date 
(1316), he had been elected Bishop of Ely. 
On the acc<?ssion of Edward III. he was once 
more made Chancellor, but was struck with 
panilysis some two years before his death, 
which happened in 1336. 

Hotham, Sir John (d. 1645), took a 
prominent part in the attack on the Earl of 
Stnifford, having sonic personal grudge 
against that statesman. In the debate upon 
the I’emonstrancc he sided with Hyde [Cla- 
rendon]. Next year (1642) Hotham was 
despatched hy the Parliament to take com- 
mand of Hull and secure the largo magazines 
of that important town for the popular party. 
When Charles demanded admithmeo to this 
fortress Hotham refused him, and the Par- 
liament apjirovcd the conduot of their officer. 
But he was not entirely in the confidence of 
his employers, who sent his son to play the 
spy upon his father’s movements. Unfortu- 
nately, when Lord Uigby fell into their 
hands, Sir John allowed his honour to be 
tampered with, and promised to deliver up 
the town on the first shot fired against it by 
the king's amiy. Accordingly Hotham per- 
mitted Digby to depart for the purpose of 
carrying the news to Y’ork, but soon found 
out that ho had no pow’er to achieve his pur- 
pose. A little later both Sir John Hotham 
and his son were executed for treasonable 
correspondence with the Jlarquis of New- 
castle (January, 1645), and died leaving on 
men’s minds the impression that had it not 
been for their weakness, the Parliament 
would have become the absolute mastora of 
the whole of Y’orkshire. 

Hotspur. [Percy, Henry.] 

Houghers, The, made their first ap- 
pearance in Connemara in the wnntor of 1711. 
They consisted of ai-mcd parties, disguised by 
white sheets, and spread over llayo, Sligo, 
Bo.scommon, Galway, and Clare, slaughtering 
and “ houghing ” the cattle, from which last 
piactico they derived their name. Notices 
were posted up, signed by “Captain Evan,” 
bidding the shepherds remain indoors. Nono 
of the Houghers, who wore evidently directed 
by men of birth and education, had been 
apprehended, when a ^vemment proclama- 
tion was issued, promising a free pardon to 
all w’ho would confess. Upon this, sixteen 
young gentlemen belonging to tho best 
Catholic families, came forward in Galway, 
and by tho end of 1713 tho movement had 
ceased. It is difficult to decide whether it 
was merely intended to check cattle-forming 
and Protestantism, or whether it had a 
Jacobite origin : hut, in any case, the priests 
do not appear to have been implicated in tho 
disturbance. Afterwards, the Houghers wero 
identified with the A^Tiitchoj'S (q.v.). In 
1783 the Houghers directed their efforts 
against soldicis, and a hill was passed against 
them in 1784. 
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Honsecarls, The, or ThixoaSien- {Hus 
carls), were a body-guard fonned by Canute 
from the remains of the fom- wikings, who, after 
the battle in which these pirates’ power was 
broken, came to England, under Thuikill the 
Tall, and took Canterbury. Canute organised 
them into two bodies, of about 2,000 men 
each, picked soldiers, from all lands under his 
rule. “This forc-e,’’ savs Mr. Freeman, 

“ was, in fact, a re\ival of the earliest foim 
of the primitive Comitatus, only luoie 
thoroughly and permanently org-anised; re- 
cci^ing regular pay, and leinforced by volun- 
teei-s of all kinds and of all nations, they 
doubtless gindually depJirted from the higher 
type of Comitatus, and approached more 
nearly to the level of oi-dinary mercenaries. 
Tliey were, in fact, the geim of a standing 
army, an institution which later kings and 
great carls, Engli>h as well as D.'inish, found 
it to their inteiest to continue.” The English 
king’s Housecarls were almost extenniimted 
at the battles of Stamford Bridge and Senlac. 

Hoveden, Roger op (</. circa 1201), one 
of the most valuable of our early chroni- 
clers, was probably a native of Howden, in 
the East Riding of Yorkshire. He may have 
been introduced to public life by Bishop Hugh 
dc Puisot, of Durham ; but, in any case, ho 
was employed in the king’s servdee by 1174, 
for in tliis year we find him in attendance on 
Henry II. in France. Next year Henry sent 
him into Galloway, to induce the princes of 
Galloway to acknowledge the King of England 
as their lord. A few y^rs later Roger wiw 
employed in the monastic elections of 1185, 
and in 1189 was justice itinerant for the 
forests in the north of England, fi-om which 
time ho is lost sight of. Dr. Stubbs has 
dirided tho Chronicle of Roger Hoveden into 
four parts : — part 1 comes down to 1148, part 
2 extends from 1149 to 1169, 3 from 1170 to 
1192, 4 from 1192 to 1201. Of these fotu- 
divisions, tho same authority remarks that pJirt 

1 is u copy of an earlier Durham compilation, 
to which ho has made a few additions ; part 

2 is Hoveden’s own narrative, but is largely 
indebted to tho Melrose Chronicle, and is by 
no means free from chronological errors ; 
part 3 is a revision, or, rather, a new 
edition, of the Chronicle, that goes by tho 
name of Benedict of reterborough, to which, 
however, Roger has added some important 
documents ; part 4 appears to have been 
Hoveden’s own work, and is of special value 
for tho time of which it treats. Hoveden has 
been edited, with invaluable prefaces, by Dr. 
Stubbs for the Rolls Series. 

Stubbs, Introd. in tb« Soils Edition ; Sir J. 

D. Hardy, Descriptive Catalogue, 

Howard, The Family op. According to 
Sir Bernard Burke, the familj' of Howard 
was established in Norfolk in the tenth 
century. In the fifteenth centurj* Sir Robeii 
Howard married Margaret, <^ughter of 


Thomas Mowbiny, Duke of Norfolk (who 
was descended from Tliomas of Bi-olhcrtoii, 
son of King Edward I.), and of Elixithi-lh, 
daughter ami heiress of Richard Fitz-alaii. 
Earl of Arundel. Thus the osUites of ihi- 
Mowbrays and Fitailans came into posse^si^^Il 
of the liowards. In 1470 Sir John Howard, 
son of this Sir Robert, was crcjUcd Loril 
Howard, and in 1483 Earl Marshal and I)uk(; 
of Norfolk. Among other peerages in this 
family are those of lIoward-dc-M’’uMcn 
(created 1597), Howai-d of Glossop (1809), 
Carlisle (1661), Etbngham (1554), Suffolk 
(1603). 

Howard, Sir Edward {d. 1513), wsis tho 
son of Thomas Howard, Earl of Surrey and 
second Duke of Norfolk, the victor of I' lodden. 
Occupying the position of Lord High Adminil 
of England, he distingui.shed himself on 
BcvcKil occasions. In 1.511, supported by his 
brother, Sir Thomas Howard, as a suhoialinate 
oflicer in his fleet, he killed the Scotch 
piavateer, Andrew Barton, and captured two 
of his ships. In 1512, on his return from 
Spain, where he had conducted th(? English 
forces, under the Jlurquis of Dorset, Sir 
Edwaial Howaixl captured many Froneh 
merchantmen, and made sevenil destructive 
descents on the French coast. Having refitted 
at Southampton, and being reinforced by a 
further squiidron of twenty-five sail, he en- 
gaged with a French fleet of thirty-nine sail 
near Brest, on Aug. 10. Victor>' once agsiin 
inclined to the side of tho English, but a 
complete triumph was prevented by the dismay 
occasioned to both the contending pai-ties 
upon the conflagnition of the two largest 
ships on each side, the Itegent and the Corde- 
lier, whose entire crews, to the number of 
1,700 men, perished in tho flames. In 1513 
Sir Edward Howaixi was killed in an attempt 
to destroy the French fleet ncai” Brest (April 
25). He was succeeded in his ofifice of Dord 
High Admiral by his brother. Sir Thomas 
Howard, who became in later years the third 
Duke of Norfolk. 

Howard op Effingham, "William, Lord 
(rf. 1573), was the son of Thomas, second 
I)uko of Norfolk, Marshal of England. 
On the charge of concealing the incontinence 
of his niece, Catherine Howard, Lord William 
was declared guilty of misprision of treason, 
and condemned to perpetual imprisonment. 
He soon, however, recovered his liberty, 
and was, under Henry VIII. and Edward VI., 
employed on various diplomatic missions, 
tho most important of which was one to the 
Czar of Muscovy, in 1553. Soon after Mary’s 
accession he was raised to the peerage, and 
made Lord High Admiral of England. la 
1554 he greatly distinguished himself ia 
crushing the Kentish rebellion, and suc- 
cessfully prevented Sir Thomas Wyatt from 
entering London. It was owing to his in- 
fluence as bead of the naval power of Eng- 
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land, that Cfurdim r tounci it cxj)odient not to 
press the atfauist Kliz;iheth of being 

iinplieate<l in \\ yatt's n-oullion ; and through- 
out the wholr rriirn *»t iMary ho exercised u 
consbint watch over tlu* princess, bv whom, 
after lior acccNsion, In* was <T< ated Lord Cham- 
•berlain and Ljcd Privy Seal, as a reward for 
Jiis devotion. In PW.I lie was sent as com- 
missioner to Cam 1 Mai, in conjunction with 
Hr. Wotton and tin* iJishop of Ely, and 
suhsoqucntly did ]\\< best to bring about the 
marriage of the ^jocu with the Archduke 
’Charhs of Au-)ria. 

ProUile, ' I Hn'f. ; Tytlor, Pavlaiid tindrr 
£d#rord I /., Mfii- , rijut PluaWh; Aikiu, 
of tin' C'nut i*f (^ncen Elizabeth, 


Howard oi- Kihvomam, Chaules, n)RD 
'(A. (/. HJJl , was iho son of William, 

Loitl Ilowanl of Kllin^ham, and grandson 
-of Iho seoond l)uk<- of Xoi-folk. In the 
year l')G9 lu' h<I«l a command in the royal 
army during th>- Xorthern rtdK'llion, and, 
in l-i87, very strongly advised the execution 
of the (liiccn of Scots. In lo85, although 
a Catholic, lie was apjKjintod I^rd High 
Admiral of Knglaiid, and had command 
of the fleet during tin* alann of the Spinish 
Aniiada, his rcsnlntion and bravery being 
conspicuous tln-oiighoiit the crisis. In 1596 
he was associated with the Earl of Essex 
ui (he expedition ag:unst Cadiz, and was 
(Te.alcd Eai’I of Xottiiighain as a reward 
for his services. In 1601 he was instrumental 
in supju'cssiiig the insun-ection of Essex, 
x\’ith whoju lie had ipiarrelled after the 
Spani>h expedition. ITnder Jamc.s, Loixl 
Howard continued to hold his office as ad- 
iinial, and filled the post of I^rd High 
iSloward at the coronation. Though without 
''■cry great experien<-e or c-ommanding ability. 
Lord Howanl was f.iirlv successful. Ho had 
some naval skill, ami was l.oth bold and pru- 
rient. He km.'w whove advice to follow, and 
was very popular in the navy. [Aumai>a.] 
Liujnird, H.W. of Kuo . ; Proudo, IlUt. of Eng. 


Howard, Loud William (^/. 1640), was 
the second son of 'i'homas, fourth Duke of 
JXorfolk. and anco.stor of the Earls of Carlisle 
Ho was siLspeeted of being implicated in 
Irancis Throgmorton’s plot, 1583, but, 
though he was arrested, no proof of his com- 
phety could ho ohfained. Having become 
Jord of ^aworth Castle in right of his wife, 
he was made Wa«-dou of the Western ^farches. 


Escuick, Edwaud, Loud («/. 
16< o), was the seventh son of Thomas Howard, 
Earl of ^uffolk. and was created Baron 
Howard of Escnck. in Yorkshire, 1G28. He 

Pailiamcnt throughout the 
Civil A\ ar, and, after the abolition of the 
ilouse of Lonls. consented to become a mem- 
ber of the Commons, where he repi-esented 
Carlisle; ho also became a member of the 
Council of State. In July, 1650, he was 
accused by Majoi-Genenil Harrison of taking 


bribes from wealthy delinquents. A year later 
he was convicted, expelled from the House, 
sentenced to be imprisoned in the Tower and 
to pay a fine of £10,000. He was soon re- 
leased, and the fine was not exacted, but he 
took no further part in public affairs. 

Howard, John (A. 1726, d. 1790), a 
distinguished iihilanthropist, was bom in 
London, and after being for somo time 
apprenticed to a grocer, travelled over 
Europe. In 1756 ho undertook a voyage to 
Lislmn, hut on the way was captured by a 
French privateer, and was for a short time 
held in captivity. In 1773 his attention was 
directed to the state of the English prisons, 
and he visited most of the countries of the 
Continent to examine their prisons. In 1777, 
ho published 'J7ie i>la(e of the Prisone tn 
England and H’n/es, which had the effect of 
drawing public attention to the abuses which 
prevailed, and ultimately leading to great 
reforms. He died at Kherson w’hilo prose- 
cuting rcsc-arehes into the plague. 

Howard v. Gossett, Case of. Ifr. 
Howard, who had been Stockdale’s solicitor 
in his action agtiinst Jlessrs. Hansard in 
1839 and 1840, brought an action against tho 
officers of tho House of Commons, who had 
taken him into custody, and obtained a ver- 
dict for £100. Ho then obtained a second 
verdict against Sir W. Gossett, the Sergeant- 
nt-Arms, on the ground that the Speaker’s 
warrant w'as informal. Tho question was 
once more brought before the Court of Ex- 
chequer, and here the verdict of tho lower 
court w’ns reversed. The case forms a con- 
stitutional precedent of some importance. As 
Sir Erskinc May points out, “ The act of the 
officer and not the authority of tho House itself 
was questioned.” 

May, Const. Hitt. 

Howe, John {A. 1630, d. 1705), Puritan 
divine, a native of Loughliorough. After his 
appointment to the living of Great Torring- 
ton in 1652, and while on a visit to London, 
ho attracted the notice of Cromw’oll, who 
made him his domestic chaplain. He was 
also appointed Lecturer at St. Margaret’s, 
Westminster. At the iicstoralion he returned 
to Torrington, but was ejected by tho Act of 
Uniformity, and bccamo a Nonconformist 
minister in London. Ho was an erudite and 
eloquent preacher, and was universally es- 
teemed for his libenility and piety. 

Howe, John {d. 1722), was returned as 
member for Cirencester to the Convention of 
1689, having previously been known as the 
author of somo savage lampoons. He was 
appointed Vice-Chamberlain to Queen lilary. 
He proved himsidf a zealous Whig, and pro- 
posed sending Dutch troops to suppress a 
bcoteh regiment, which haa mutinied when 
ordered to the Continent, Ho attacked Car- 
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marthen and Halifax, drraanding that they 
should he removed from iho king’s councils, 
but without effect. Ho was dismissed from 
his office in 1092, apparently for imagining 
that Queen 5Iavy was in love with him. 
From this time he displayed the most ranco- 
rous hatred ag;tinst the queen and her hus- 
band, and moved 4he impeachment of Burnet 
for writing an obnoxious pastoral letter. 
Shortly afterwards he btcJiine a Tory, and a 
zealous advocate for peace. In 1702 he re- 
ceived the office of Joint Paymaster of the 
Forces. He moved without success that the 
Prince of Denmark should have the enormous | 
income of £100,000 a yesir on the death of 
Queen Anne. Howe was sworn of the Privy 
Council in 1708, but on the accession of 
George I. ho was dismissed from his offices, 
and passed the remainder of his life in retire- 
ment. 

Alocaulay, Hid. of Eng. ; Ranke, Hat. of Eng. ; 

H€i*jn of Quetu Annt. 

Howe, Richaki), IhT Eaul (A. 1726, d. 
1799), a third son of the second Viscount 
Howe, entered the navy at the age of four- 
teen, and was employed under Lord Anson. 
After sen'ing for some time in the West 
Indies he was appointed commander of a 
sloop in 1745. In 1748 he returned to Eng- 
land, and spent three years in studying 
navigation and tactics. He was then ap- 
pointed to perform a scmi-diplomatic mission 
in the Mediterranean, and executed it with 
great skill and judgement. In 1754, w’hile 
attached to Boscsiwen’s fleet, he captured a 
French ship. Three ye(»rs later ho was 
returned to Parliament for Dartmouth, and 
in the following year made himself con- 
spicuous in Hawke’s attacks on the French 
coast, and in the Siimo ycjir succeeded to the 
family title and estates on the death of his 
brother. Viscount Howe. Once more he 
distinguished himself at the action in Qui- 
beron Bay in 1769. During the American 
AVar he was employed on that station ; but 
his force was so small and ill provided that 
he could effect little or nothing. Ho re- 
turned to England in 1778, and in 1782 
was sent to relieve Gibniltar, a service 
which ho accomplished in spite of the 
superior number of the enemy. On his 
return in 1783 ho was appointed First Com- 
missioner of the Admiralty, and, except 
during the short Coalition administra- 
tion, held that post until 1788, when ho 
resigned and was created an earl. In 1793, 
when the war with Franco broke out, Liord 
Howe was appointed to the command of the 
Channel Fleet, On May 2, 1794, he sailed 
from St. Helens, and on June 1 gained a 
decdsive victorj' over the Fiench. Honours 
were heaped upon him ; and on the outbreak 
of the mutiny in the fleet in 1797, Lord Howe 
was armed with full powers to restore order 
in the navy'. To effect this purpose he exercised 
so much moderation, firmness, and tact, that 


he soon brought back the sailors to thein 
allegiance. As a cointnander, Lord Howe 
has been accused of being too cautious; as a 
man, however, he seems to luivc had inuiiy 
estimable qualities. 

James, Xni-al Hisb ; AUou, of th> 

Rriiish \rtT»y. 

Howe, Sir V’ili-iam (d. 1814), brother 
of Eiii'l llowc, was appointed comiuamler- 
in-chief of the English army in Aineric-.i in. 
1775. Acting in this capacity he w(jn the luiltle 
of Bunker Hill (1775), and took New ^ orL 
(1776). Next yciir he defctited the enemy at 
Brandywine River and occupied I’hiladelphia, 
but was re-ailled in 1778 at his own request.. 

Howel Dha (Howel the Good) was the 
most famous of the early Welsh kings {rt'ujued 
915 — 948). He was the son of Cadell and the 
grjindson of Rhodri Mawr. Howel seems ict> 
have had a vague sort of overlordship over 
North Wales, whoso chief king was his cousin,. 
Idwnl Foel. Later writers have si>oken of hinu 
as king of all Wales: but he at nmst possc-ssod 
over his contemponiry princes the authority 
of superior ability ami power, lie never dis- 
puted the West SaxoA overlordsliip, and in 
922 accepted Edwaid the Elder as “ father 
and lord.” He sc-ems to have attended the- 
English witenageinots, attested churtors, and: 
there is ground for the belief that he- 
joined the expedition of Edmund against 
Cumbria in 946. Howel is most famous- 
for his collection of Welsh laws and cus- 
toms, which he made at a great gjithcring^ 
of Welsh prelates and princes at his hunt- 
ing lodge, near Whitkind, in Carmarthen- 
shire, known as Ty Gwyn ar Daf. Ho is 
said to Imve been aided by Blegywryd^ 
the first scholar of his time, and to have 
taken the laws-'in person to Rome to obtaiix 
papal sjinction (926). But the “ Book of the- 
White House” is no longer extant, and the 
bulky codes which now go by the name of 
the Laws of Howel Dha can only in their- 
present form be referred back to the eleventh 
or twelfth century, though doubtless based on 
earlier collections. They comprise three 
varying laws belonging to the districts ol 
Gwynedd, Powys, and Dyfed respectively. 
ITiey bear large traces of English influence, 
and, though largely occupied with minute, 
details of fines and court duties, are very 
valuable sources of information. Howel died 
in 948, and the peace which seems to have 
attended his power died with him. “He- 
was,” says the native chronicler, “ the wisest, 
and justest of all Welsh princes, greatly" 
loved by everj' Welshman and by the wise- 
among the Saxons.” 

The Jjaxc$ of Hotrel DM were first 
by Wotton, and nfU-rwurds more completely 
and accurately by Mr. Aneurin Owen im 

the Record Coromissjon’s Anrient Laws ana 
Inditulf of Waleit : Unit y Tytci/soflion ; Otc«n('an. 
Brut; Annates Comhri/t ; I/ondn«n^S; 

WUlioms, Hittorv of Wales. [T. F. T.]; 
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Sowick, Lord. [Gkey, Eaul.] 

Hudibras. Samvel.] 

Hudson, Sm Jei fkev (A. 1619, d. 1682), 
svas Charles 1 .’s favouritedwarf . lie was faith- 
fully attached to Queen Henrietta, whom he 
accoinj)anic-d in her first flight from England; 
not long after this be was taken prisoner by 
Turkish pinites and sold as a sbve, but before 
long he was released and served as a captain 
of horse in the royal army. When the royal 
cause became hopeless ho again retired to 
Fnince with the queen, but returned to 
England at the Restoration, and in 1679 was 
accused of complicity in the Popish Plot. On 
this account he was iinj)risoned, and died very 
soon afterwards in captivity. 

Hudson's Bay Territories, The (or 

PiUNcE Rvi’Ekt’s Land), which e.vtonded over 
a vast area in the north-west of British 
America, received their name from the ex- 
plorer Hudson, who in 1610 j)cnetrated 
into the bav which still bear's his name. 
It had been previously visited by Sebastian 
Cabot in 1517, and by Davis in 1585. 
The example of Hudson was followed a few 
years later by various cx]>loring parties, 
and the regions about the bay were found to 
be abundantly stocked with animals furnishing 
valuable fur. In 1670 the Hudson’s Bay 
C’oinpjiny was formed, and settlements were 
established in various places. Frequent 
collisions took place between the English 
settlers and the French, who in 1G8.5 took 
most of the English factories. The Peace of 
iJlrecht in 1718 restored the English posses- 
sions, and although there were subseeprent 
attempts on the part of the French to drive 
out the British again, they were unsuc- 
cessful. The Hudson’s Bay Comjxmy was 
carried on in accordance with the charter of 
1670, which “authorises the governor and 
company to make laws and ordinances for 
the good governmt-nt of their territory, and 
the advancement of trade, and to impose 
penalties and punishments not rcpugnairt to 
the laws of EngLind.” In 18'>8 jwrt of the 
territory was formed into the colony of 
British Columbia, and in 1870 the remaining 
portion, then known as the North West 
Territories, was incorporated with the Do- 
minion of Canada (q.v.), with which British 
Columbia was united in 1871. 

K. Jr. Miirtiu. Colonics ; Sir E. Creasy, 

£r((annic ^mjnVc. 

Hue and Cry is derived from tho French 
words hntr and cr\ei\ both of which signify to 
cry aloud. In early English law it Avas ono 
of the recognised processes of common law for 
securing the arrest of a felon. The plaintiff 
who had been robbed had by this process tho 
right of acquainting the consUible of tho 
township with the wrong he had suffered, 
and the description of tho culprit. The 
constable might then uiU upon all the inhabi- 


tants to join in the pursuit of the suspected 
criminal with horn and voice ; and so follow 
up the offender's tracks to the limits of the 
township, at which limit this constable would 
generally hand on the duty of pursuit to the 
constable of the neighboviring parish. It was 
cnjointnl by the Statute of AVcstininstcr, 1275, 
and regulated by Acts made in the ycaw 
1285, 1585, 1735, and 1749. 

Hu^enots. QProtestaxt Refugees in 
Enolaxu.] 

HuU, or Kinc.ston-vpon-Hvll, derives its 
second name from Edward I., who, seeing its 
advantageous position, took much trouble in 
fortifying the place. But it seems to havo 
been of consideniblo importance even before 
this timf. The great house of Do la Bole 
were Hull merchants. About tho year 
1300, Edward, in an ordinance having 
reference to the estiblishmcnt of mints, 
appointed it ono of the places for tho 
erection of furnaces. Its prosperity, though 
occasionally interrupted by plague and 
famine, seems to havo been continuous 
during the succeeding centuries. In 1642 
the town came into great prominence as 
one of the most important magazines of 
arms in tho country. Owing to this it was 
entrusted by Parliament to the keeping of 
Sir John Hotham, whose refusal to admit tho 
king within the gates w*as almost tanUimount 
to a dcclanition of war. Before long, how- 
ever, Sir John was found in correspondence 
with the Royalists, treating for tho surrender 
of his charge. For this offence lie suffered 
death : while the town of HuU hold out 
against tho siege of the Marquis of Newcastle. 

Humble Petition and Advice, The 

(1657), was the second paper Constitution of 
the Protectorate. "When Cromwell’s second 
Parliament met in 1657, gi'cat anxiety was 
felt for tho course events would hike if tho 
Protector were to bo suddenly carried off by 
death or murder. On February 23 Alderman 
Pack, member for tho city of London, brought 
in a motion to this effect, and enunciated his 
proposals, which bore the title of An 
Humble Address and Remonstrance.” These 
propositions were, after a long debate, 
accepted by the House, in spite of tho oj)- 
position of the military members. On April 
4, when a committee had been appointed to 
discuss tho whole question with him, Crom- 
well definitely refused to exchange tho title 
of Protector for that of king ; but with this 
and a few other minor exceptions, the 
whole of the Humble Petition and Advice 
received tho Protector’s assent (^Iny 25, 
1657). The chief provisions of this docu- 
ment wore, that Cromwell should name his 
successor in his lifetime ; that a Parliament 
of two Houses should bo called every thitjo 
years at the furthest ; that Papists bo dis- 
abled from sitting in IParliumont and voting 
in the election of members ; that an Upper 



House be constituted, consisting of from 
forty to seventy members, whereof twenty- 
one shoiild form a quorum ; that the members 
of this Upper House should be nominated 
by Cromwell in the first place — the right 
of tilling up vacancies being, however, 
inherent in the chamber itself ; that a 
constant revenue of £1,300,000 a year be 
granted for the maintenance of the army and 
navy, other supplies being granted by Parlia- 
ment specially, as need should arise ; that 
the Protector’s council should consist only of 
** such as are of known piety and of undoubted 
affection to the Tights of these nations,” 
even in matters of religious faith ; that this 
couneil be not removed but by consent of 
Parliament ; that it shall appoint to the 
militarj' and naval commands on Cromwell's 
death ; that the Chancellor, Treasurer, chief 
justices, &c., be approved by Parliament; 
that Parliament should issuo a public con- 
fession of faith, to which, however, none 
should be compelled to assent, nor ho 
molested for holding other views so long 
as they did not abuse this liberty; but 
that neither Papacy nor Prelacy be suffered. 
When, however, Parliament once more met in 
Jan., 1658, Cromwell found the Lower House, 
from which liis chief supporters hud been 
withdrsiwn to form the new House of Lords, 
calling in question all that had been done in 
the preWous year. The Lower House now 
refused to recognise the Upper. Cx*omwell, 
in despair, dissolved Parliament early in 
1658, and the Humble Petition and Adneo 
fell to the ground. 

Rauke, Uiat. of Eng. ; Whitelocke, UemoridU, 
655 - 681 . 

Same, Dkvm (5. 1711, d. 1776), was bom 
at Edinburgh and educated for the law, 
though his own tastes ran stiongly in the 
direction of letters. A few years after coming 
of age he went to Franco, returning to London 
in 1737, for the publication of his Treatise on 
Unman Xature. It was not till fifteen years 
later that he published Political Ditcourtee 
(1752), and about the same time being ap- 
pointed librarian of the Faculty of Advocates, 
conceived the idea of writing a history of 
England. The first volume of this work con- 
taining the reigns of James I. and Charles I. 
was published in 1754, and fell almost still- 
born from the presl. Two years later appeared 
the continuation of the Hiatory to the Revo- 
lution of 1688. In 1759 Hume published 
his history of the House of Tudor, and in 
176rtho earlier portion of his history’. By 
this time the sale of the now histor)' was very 
considerable, and its author realised such 
sums of money from the booksellers, that 
ho became, in his own words, “not only inde- 
pendent but opulent.’* In 1763 he was 
appointed sccretaiA' to the Earl of Hertford 
in his embassy to Paris, and in 1765 remained 
charge d'ajfairet in that city, till the arrival 


of Lord Hertford’s successor, the Duke of 
Richmond. He then returned to Edinburgh, 
where he died. Hume’s lltstonj was 
long the most w'ideU* j)opular of all tlio 
general histories of fingland. This popu- 
hirity it owes in gieat pJiit to the lucid 
elegance of its style, an<l the litemry skill 
with which it is composed : qualities which 
still entitle it to rank as an English classic. 
To the historical student its value at the 
present chiy is comparatively slight. Hume’s 
acquaintance with the subject was not very 
close, and of the earlier periods and the origin 
and growth of the constitution, ho had 
little accurate knowledge ; nor wsis the time 
taken in the composition of the Jliitonj 
sufficient to allow of very deep rcsesirch ; 
while his narmtive of events in tlie seven- 
teenth century is vitiated by his strong 
prejudice agiinst all who asserted popular 
rights. Still the litoniry merits of the 
hook, and the acuteness of some of the 
observations of one of the graitest thinkers 
of the 18th century, must always give it a 
certain value of its o^^ 1 l. 

Same, Joseph {!>. 1777, d. 1855), was 
born of humble pjirenta at Jlontrose. After 
studying medicine at Edinburgh he was 
appointed surgeon to one of tho Indian 
regiments (1797), and did not return homo 
till 1808. From this time he devoted liis 
attention to the practical side of English 
politics, and in 1812 entered Parliament as 
member for Wej*mouth — a borough which ho 
did not long continue to represent. A few 
years later he was returned for Aberdeen, 
and after one or two changes finally beciimo 
member for Montrose. The chief object which 
Hume set to himself as a politician was tho 
reduction of taxation, and to secure this 
reduction he investigated and, when necessary, 
challenged every item of public expenditure. 
But it was not to this line of work only that 
Mr. Hume confined his attention. Almost 
every branch of domestic policy in turn 
calliAl for his inquiries : he proposed reforms 
in the army, the navy, and tlue ecclesiastical 
courts. Ho secured the i^epcal of the laws 
forbidding machinery to be exported, and 
workmen from going abroad. He was 
also a determined enemy of imprisonment 
for debt, of flogging in the army, and the 
system of impressment for tho navy. - In 
such useful work he passed tho last years of 
his life. 

Hondred, The. Tacitus, describing the 
Germans, says that their chiefs are assisted in 
matters of justice by a hundi'od companions, 
and that in war each pague, or district, fur- 
nishes a hundred warriors and the host. 
These bands, he tells us, are called ** hun- 
dreds,” but ” what was once a number is now 
a name only.” Thus tho tribe is divided into 
“ hundreds,” which are already begfinning to 
lose their connection with a definite number 



of wari'ioi's, or fully free men. There is no 
tnico of any such division in England till 
Edgar's “ Ordimincc how the Hundred shall be 
held.” But in the Fn»nk kingdom the court of 
the hundred had been the most importiint 
part of the judicial machinery as early jis tho 
fifth century; and an arningement of the 
land in hundreds seems to have been common 
to most German peoples. It is, therefore, 
probable that Edgar’s mciisuvo wiis not 
the creation of tho division into hundred.s, 
bvit the employment for judicial and police 
purposes of a primitive method of gi*ouping. 
It does not. however, follow that tho hundi'ods 
were all origin.ally of tho s;imc size ; the dis- 
trict given to a hundred wan-ioi-s would natu- 
rally vary in size according to the natur.il 
chiiniet^Tistics of the country, and to tho 
amount of land at tho dispo&il of each tribe at 
the time of the allotment. According to Wil- 
liam of Malmesbury, the division into hun- 
dreds and tithings was due to Alfred ; possibly 
Alfred revived the hundred as a basis of 
mting. Connecting this tr.idition with tho 
fact of the first appearance of the name under 
Edgar, we may regal'd the revival or develop- 
ment of the hundredjil system as a p;irt of tho 
work of reorganisiition after the Danish at- 
biek. Tho laws of Edgar mention a “hundreds- 
ealdor” who is to be consulted on questions of 
witness, and a “hundred-man” whoso duty it 
is to pursue thieves. These may or may not bo 
the sjimo. In the thirteenth century the 
hundred was represented in the shire-moot by 
an elected CJildornian ; it is thcixdore likely 
that the hundrcds-ciildor, or hundred-man, 
w'as from the fii-st an elected officer. He can 
scarcely bo regarded as moi-e tlun the convener 
of tho court. In the twelfth centurv tho hun- 
dreds were fast becoming dependent upon 
gi'oat lords who mamiged and took the profits 
of the court. The hundred-moot, wherein tho 
whole bod)' of suitors or freeholders present 
were judges, and which was probably pre- 
sided over by a deputy of the sheriff, was 
held monthly. It had jurisdiction in all 
cases ; was the court of first instance in 
criminal matters ; and Canute dcci-ccd that 
no wise should bo brought before tho king 
until it had been heard in the hundred court. 
The laws of Ethelred direct that “ tho twelvo 
senior thegns go out and swear in tho relic 
that, they will accuse no innocent man nor 
conceal any guilty one ; ” the presentment of 
criminals was therefore prolKibly pirt of the 
immemorial work of the hundred court, and 
a representative boily of twelve seems to have 
acted on behalf of tho suitoi-s as a sort of 
judicial committee. Upon the creation of the 
system of frank-pledgcs, a distinction arose 
between the great 0001*1 of the hundred hold 
twice yearly for the sheriff’s tourn or ^•iew of 
frank-pledgc, and with specially full at- 
tendance, and the lesser court of the hundred 
under the bailiff for petty questions of debt. 
Its criminal jurisdiction was g^dually taken 


from it on the one hand by the growth of 
the manorial coui-ts-leet and of franchises, and 
on the other by the creation of the system of 
itinerant justices. From the twelfth century 
tho hundred ceased to be of much politick 
importance. 

Stubbs, Conitf. KM. The Inws are printed 
Sebmid. der Aiigel-Sachseu (see also bis 

Glossary, s.v. Kiindred) ; those of Ed^r and 
the Lcgca Henrici Primi are i» Stubbs^ Select 
Charierf. See also Gueist, Scl/-l?oremtiir>it ; and 
as to Tacitns, Waltz, Kctdeclie rn/aMiinaa 
Gesch., i. 218 - 2 ‘ 2 - 2 . [W. J. A.] 

Hundred Holls, THB,*are tho result of 
inquisitions taken by a coihmission appointed 
by Edward I. at the beginning of his reign, 
to inquire into various giicvunces relating to 
illegal tolls, encroachments on royal and* 
common lands, unlawful tradings, oppressions 
by tlie nobility and clei^y, Ac. These I'e- 
tums arc of the gretitcst importance to the 
local historian and the genealogist. They 
derive their names from the fact that tho in- 
quiry was conducted from hundred to hundied. 
A jury in each hundred gave witness to the 
extent of tho demesne lands of the crown; of 
manoi-s alienated from the crown ; tho names 
of tcnants-in-capite with their services, and 
the losses incuiTed by the crown owing to 
subinfeudation ; the extent of lands held in 
frank-ulmoign ; the wardships, marriages, 
escheats, &c., wTongfully withhold from tho 
crown, and many other itcms*of intportance. 
These Rolls were published by command o£ 
the king in 1812. 

Hundred Tears’ War, Tjie {13*38 — 

1453), is the name generally applied to tho 
long pciiod of scarcely intcmi;j>ted hostility 
between England and f^nnee, which hegaa 
with Edward III.’s assertion by arms erf his 
claims to the French throne, and did not 
finally end until the expulsion of the English 
from France during the reign of Henry VI. 
As roughly and vaguely indicating, at least, 
the culminating century of tho long mcdimval 
struggle between the two nations, the term is 
a useful one enough. But it must not bo 
taken to indicate any definite war in the way 
that tho Thirty Years’ "War, ou»tho Seven 
Veal's’ War do. Tho long warfare iras in- 
terrupted hy more than one intor\'al of peace, 
and more than once changed its character and 
ob^ts. 

Despite tho claims raised hy Edward III- 
in 1328 [Edwaiid III.], tho accession of 
Philip of Valois was peaceful, and it was not 
until 1338 that hostilities began. A variety 
of secondary causes of qiilftrol had lon^ em- 
bittered the relations of England and Francev 
when tho strong 8upi>ort which Philip gave 
to the Scots made war inevitable, and Edward 
did his best to make tho breach iiTemrablo 
by his obtrusive reassertion of hie oJa claimT 
to the French throne. Strong in his national 
leadership of tho English hatred of France-, 
Edward, as Duke of Guienne, relied also oq 
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rallying the feudalists of the south to his 
side, while he concluded a close alliance with 
Louis of Havana, the imperial vassitls of the 
Netherlands, and the anti-French ptrty in 
the Flemish cities- From 1338 to 1340, an 
indecisive war was waged on the northern 
frontier of France, only memorable for Ed- 
ward’s naval victory of Sluys (June 24, 
1340). The lukewarmness and desertion of 
Edwanl’s allies necessitated a truce, that 
continued until the dispute between John of 
T»rontfoit and Charles of Blois for the duchy 
of Britanny gave English and French, as 
partifcan.s of ilontfort and Charles respec- 
tively, an opportufiity of renewing their 
quarrel In 1345 the general war was re- 
sumed. * Edward again established intimate 
relations w'ith Ghent, and Derby, in Guienne, 
won the victory of Auberoche, though com- 
pelled the next year to stind a siege in 
Aiguillon. In 1346, Edward, in person, 
landed with a great ai-my in Normandy, and 
after a desffuctivo inroad, won the famous 
victorj' of Crecy (Aug. 6, 1346), gave the 
English enduring prestige, and the possession 
of Calais, .which surrendered after a famous 
siege in 1347. ' The Black Death now 
compelled a truce, and the war was not 
renewed until *1355, when a bloody foray 
of the Black Trince, at the head of the 
chivalry of Guienne, boro more fruit than 
Edward’s abortive expedition from Calais. 
During a similar inroad in 1356, the Black 
Prince won the ^^ctory of Poitiers, where 
King John of France was taken pri- 
soner. A period of extreme anarchy now 
act in, in France, which'King Edward availed 
himself of to conclude the very favourable 
Peace of Bretigny (1360). Tlie treaty was 
never really carried out, and the war in 
Britanny continued until the battle of Auray 
gave ilontfort the duchy ; and after the 
Black Prince had lost health and reputation 
in Spain, the appeal of the barons of Aqui- 
tiiino led Charles V. to renew the war openly 
in 1360. The skilful strategy of the Con- 
stable Dugucsclin avoided pitched battles, 
and wore down the enemy by a partisan 
warfare of sieges, skirmishes, and ambus- 
cades. The capture of Limoges was the last 
of the Black Prince’s exploits. Lancaster 
traversed Franco from end to end in 1373, 
hut he found no enemy and could win no 
durable results. By 1374 all Guienne was 
lost except two or three towns on the coast, 
and in the north Calais alone remained Eng- 
lish. The feeble government of the minority 
of Richard II. the French, even under 
Charles VI., to rctaKation on England; but 
the war continy^ ver)' slackly, and with 
constant truces, until in 1397, Richard II., 
intent on despotism, established a close al- 
liance with E^nce, cemented by his marriage 
with Isabella of Valois. But the revolution 
, of 1399 again embroiled England and France 
in hostilities, and nothing but the weakness 


of Henry IV. and the outbreak of the Hur- 
gundian and Arrnagnac factions i>rcv( ntida 
serious renewal of the war; as it was, the 
judicious trimming of Henry led in 1411 t«) 
his securing full possession of Guieiiu*-. 
Henry V., with grwtter rc.sources, renewed 
vigorous hostilities. On Oct. 25, 1415, the 
battle of Agincomt ((pv.) gsive him a victory 
over Burgundian and Annagnac, combined 
for once to defend their country. In 1417 a 
second expedition profited by the renewal of 
civil strife in Fiance ; and tlie capture of 
Rouen completed the conquest of Normandy. 
In 1419, the murder of John the Fearless 
drove the whole Burgundian jiarty on to the 
English side. A marvellous change of feel- 
ing biought the monarcliical north of France 
to welcome the national enc my and hestd of the 
feudal separatists. Paris opened its gates to 
Henry, and the Treaty of Troyes (q.v.) (1420) 
secured him the succession to the Fnmch 
thionc. But Henry’s premature death in 1422 
led the Dauphin, now Charles VII., to renew 
the war against the regent Bedford. Dc.‘ipite 
the victories of Cievant and Vemeuil, the 
Anglo-Buigundian party failed to hold their 
own touth of the Loire. Tlie mad folly of 
Bedford’s brother alienated Burgundy. A 
national reaction set in, in France, whicli 
found its highest expression in tho heroic 
career of the Slaid of prlcan.s. In 1420 
Joan rolievcKl Orleans and defeated tho 
English at Patay; marched to Rhein.s 
to crown Charles king, and, though un- 
successful in her attacks on Paris, suc- 
ceeded in rekindling the spirit of nationality 
through all North France. The coronation 
of Hcniy' VI. at Paris, Joan’s capture and 
execution in 1431, failed to stem tho tide. In 
1435 Burgundy abandoned the English at 
the Congress of Arras, and the death of Bed- 
ford completed their discomfiture. In 1437 
Paris was lost. A peace party that recognised 
tho futility of continuing the war, now grow 
up in England, but their temporary triumph, 
though it led to the truce of 1446, and tho 
marriage of Heniy YI. and Ulurgaret of 
I Anjou, failed to secure a permanent peace. 
In 1448 the war was renewed, and by 1449 all 
Normandy fell into tho hands of tho ETench. 
Guienne next fell, and in 1453 Calais alone 
remained in the English possession in France. 
Tho outbreak of tho \Vars of tho Roses 
finally prevented any prolongation of tho 
long struggle — which had caused so much 
miserj' and had been so barren of results — 
and which, if resulting in bracing up tho 
national life of France, brought little to 
England but barren glorj', chequered with 
disgrace, and a factious and unruly spirit 
that found its outcome in the civil wars that 
now fell upon the land. 

Pauli, Pnglucha G«<ch{eh(« ; Liasard, Hut. o/ 
* ofBdvard Jlf.t Brougham, 

Hou«« of Lancaster; H. Maruu, Uisloire dw 
PraTifaii; J. Michelet, Hisloirs des Pt-anfaiJ 
(capeciall; for Joau of Arc). [T, F. T.] 
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Hungarian Refugee Question, Tub 

(18ol). In 18ol Kossutli, the lIunifaHaii 
revolutionary leader, eame to England, and 
was reeeivud with groat enthusiasm. The 
Austrian government (already olfcnded by an 
attack at Barclay’s brewery on the Austrian 
gcuieral, Havmau, Sept., 1850, and by an un- 
coneiliatory note of Lord Palmerston’s on the 
subject) looked on these proeetdings with 
girat distrust and suspicion, over-rating, 
much as Kossuth himself did, the value of 
these demonstrations. I.x)i'd Palmci*ston hiid 
aln-ady used English influence to protect the 
Hungjirian refugees in Tujkey, and it 
became almost uudei-stood iluit if Lord 
Palmerston received Kossuth at a private 
interview, as he proposed doing, the Austrian 
ambassador would leave the country. Lord 
John Bussell grew alarmed, and the result 
of lus remonstrances with Lord Palmerston 
was that the latter jiromised to avoid an in- 
terview with Kossuth. Ho consented, how- 
ever, to receive somedepubitions fi-om vaiious 
metropolitan parishes at the Foreign Ollicc. 
The addresses brought by these bodies con- 
hxined strong language with rogjxrd to the 
Austrian goverarnent. The whole tnmsac- 
tion was eventually made one of the charges 
of independent action brought against Lord 
Palmerston, which caused his dismissal in 1852. 

Ashley, Life ofJ*ahnerston; Arinuat it« 3 « 8 tcr; 

K>ih9(i ni. 

Hunsdon, Lokd, Henry Carey (rf. 
159G), cou.sin of Queen Elizabeth, one of 
her truest friends and most trustcHl advisers, 
was lixHpiently cmploj'ed on conhdential 
missions, juid tilled many posts of trust. In 
15G4 he was sent to Fi-.mce, to invest Charles 
IX. with the Order of the Gai-tcr, but was 
usually in attendance on the queen at court. 
Vehemently opposed to the schomo of a 
marriage between Mjiry Stuart and the Duke 
of Norfolk, Ilunsdon, in 1509, was sent to 
Scotland with proposals for the delivery of 
the Queen of Scots into the hands of Munuy, 
in oixlcr to get her out of the way of any 
movement in her favour on the part of 
the rebel lords. Later in tho same year, 
ho was associated with Lord Susse.x in tho 
command against the insurgents of tho north. 
In tho beginning of 1570 ho attacked tho 
forces of Leonard Hacres on tho banks of 
tho river Chelt, in Cumberland, and com- 
pletoly routed them, doing such good serrico 
to tho queen that Elizabeth wrote to him. 
In 1584 ho was sent on a special mission to 
Scotland. During the alarm w’hich held 
England in tho days when the Spanish Ar- 
mada w'as threatening. Lord Hunsdon had 
command of a body-guard of 36,000 men, 
enrolled especially for tho queen’s defence. A 
soldier rather than a statesman, Loid Hunsdon 
gave the queen frequent momentary offence 
by his plain speaking, but he remained till tho 
end one of her most trusted supporters. 

Nares, Life of Burleigh; Burleigh Papers. 


Hunt, Henry [b. 1773, d. 1835), better 
known as “ Omtor Hunt,” was bom at Wid- 
dington, Wiltshire, and was a farmer in 
very well-to-do circumstances. In conse- 
quence, however, of some misunderstand- 
ing, he was expelled from the Slarlborough 
yeomanry by Lord Bruce. Ho demanded 
siitisfaclion, and for this ho was indicted 
in tho King’s Bench, found guilty, hned, 
and imprisoned. In prison he met with 
Waddington and some other Badicals, ‘who, 
converted him to their p.arty. In 1812 ho 
stood for Bristol, whore for some time he 
had been following the tnide of a brewer. 
The poll was kept open for fourteen days, 
serious riots took place, and Hunt was beaten 
in this, as in many subsequent attempts to 
enter Parliament, lie now took to stump 
oratory, held Beform meetings at West- 
minster, and was especially conspicuous at 
Spa Fields and Manchester. A warrant was 
issued against him, and ho was arrested at 
Manchester, tried and imprisemed (1820). 
During the excitement of the Beiorm Bill, ho 
displaced Lord Stanley ns member for Preston, 
and entered tho House of Commons (1830). 
Here ho estranged most of “his former associ- 
ates, and he was defeated at the 1832 election. 

Annnol 1835. * 

Hunt, Leigh (5. 1784, d. 1859), held a 
clerkship in the War Office from tho time of 
his leaving school till the year 1808, when, 
in company with his brother John, ho started 
the £xaimnery a journal of advanced political 
views. In 1812 the two brothers were fined. 
£500 apiece and sentenced to undergo an 
imprisonment of two* years for publishing a* 
satiro upon tho Prince Rogtnt in tho pages 
of their paper. On his release from prison, 
ho edited the Indicator, and nbou^ 1822 was 
associated with Byron and Shelley in their 
new venture, The Lxberaly of which only four 
numbers were issued. Leigh Hunt received 
a government pension of £200 a year in 1847. 
He was the author of many poetical and 
other works, and of an Autobxogi'aphuy pub- 
lished in 1850. 

Huntingdon was tho scat of one of 
Edward the Elder’s castles, built about 916. 

It was made an earldom for Waltheof, son of 
Siward, in 1070. In the Middle Ages the 
history of the town is unimportant. It was 
one of the groat centres of the Parliamen- 
tarians in the Cixnl War, and was plundered 
by tho Royalists in 1645. • . 

Huntingdon, Peerages op. Waltheof, 
Earl of Huntingdon, was beheaded in 1076. 
His daughter Maud married first Simon de 
St. Liz, and secondly Qavid, afterwards 
King of Scotland, who successively bore the 
title of earl. Tho title then passed to David’s 
son, Henrj’, and at his death^to his half- 
brother, Simon de St. Liz. Afterwards it 
reverted to the Scottish house, and was held ^ 
by David’s grandson, Malcolm, and by tho 


latter’s son William, Kings of Scotland. 
William, however, was divested about 1174, 
and Simon de St. Liz, son of the Simon last 
named, became earl. Then followed David, 
brother of William, King of SeotLtnd, with 
whose son the title became extinct. A new 
earldom was subsequently creiited in favour 
of William of Clinton (1337), and again of 
Guisaird, Lord of Angle in Poitou (1377); 
but neither of these persons left heirs. In 
1387 John Hollan^ afterwardsDukeof Exeter, 
was made Earl of Huntingdon ; this title was 
forfeited when his grandson Henry was 
attainted (1461). Ten years later, Thomas 
Grey, afterwaixls JIarquis of Dorset, was 
grunted the earldom, which, however, he is 
stated to have resignod on receiving the 
niurquisate ; the former being now granted to 
William Herbert, Earl of Pembroke, who 
died without male issue. In 1529, George, 
Baron Hastings, was created Earl of Hunt- 
ingdon, and by his family the honour is still 
held. 

Euntiugdoiiy Francis Hastings, 2nd 
Eaicl op («/. 1561), was cmploj'ed, in 1550, 
in an expedition for the relief of Calais and 
Boulogne, with Sir James Crofts. In 1654, 
ho did good service to Mary in the Duke 
of Suffolk’s rebellion, and succeeded in 
taking that nobleman prisoner. He married 
Catherine, daughter of Lord Montague, and 
granddaughter of hlargiret, Countess of 
Salisbury, and so handed on to his son a 
remote possibility of inheriting the English 
crown. 

Huntiaffdoii, Henry Hastings, 3rd 
Eaui. op (rf. 1695), was, soon after the acces- 
sion of Elizabeth, regarded as her possible 
heir, especially by Cecil and the Protestant 
jKirty ; but the plan of recognising him proved 
impmcticable. He subsequently strongly op- 
posed the contemplated marriage between 
3lary Queen of Scots and the Duke of Norfolk, 
as one which would bo fraught with much 
mischief to tho Protestant cause. In the year 
1569 ho l)ccamo Mary’s gaoler at Tutbury, 
and proved himself tho hitter enemy of tho 
Scotch queen and the Catholic party. In 
1581 ho was sent to levy troops against 
Lennox, though bo was prevented from 
taking any further steps against tho regent 
by Secretary Randolph. Huntingdon married 
r.Ady Catherine Dudley, daughter of tho 
Duke of Nortbumbcrland, and was, therefore, 
the brother-in-law of the Earl of Leicester. 

Huntingdonf Henry op (d. eirea 1154), 
Was brought up by Bloet, Bishop of Lincoln, 
and subsequently became Archdeacon of 
Huntingdon. His chief work is his Sistoria 
Afifflorum, which goes down to the reign of 
Stephen. Theiraportance of this work ischiefly 
owing to the fact that it incorporates a num- 
ber of popular songs and stories, the originals 
of which have been lost. His style is gran- 


diloquent and often turgid, and ho abounds 
in classical allusions. Uii L'piitfc to iraltcrAna 
friend, is a cynical sketch of many of his m<jst 
famous ccntcinporaries in Church and .State. 

Heurv of Huutiiigdou's works have Iwen 
edited lor the Rolls A tmnslatiou of bis 

history is given iu Bobu's An^Mjtiarion 

Huntly, Alexander dk Seton, 1st 
Earl of {d. 1470), was created earl by Janies 
II. of Scotland (1449 — 50). He was the 
head of the Setons and the Ciordons, and re- 
ceived his title in reward for his services 
against the Douglas faction. He defeated 
the Eirl of Cmufurd, one of the Douglas 
leaders, in the battle of Brechin (1452). 

Suiltly, George Gordon, 2xd JIakqvis 
OP (rf. 1649), WHS appointed Charles I.’s lieu- 
tenant in Scotland, and after having refused all 
tho overtures made to him by the Covenanters, 
took the field in opposition to the ilarquis of 
Argyle (1644). Next year lie refused to lay 
down his arms even at the command of tho 
king, who was then under the control of the 
Parliament. In 1647 he was taken prisoner 
and beheaded at Edinburgh on March 22, 1649. 

J. H. Burton, ifistory i>/ Scotland; Sir R. 
Douglas, Pccrrt'je of Scotland. 

Suutly, George Gordon, 4tii Earl 
OP (rf. 1562), was one of the last peers 
in Scotland to oppose the Reformation. Ho 
W'us a man of vast ])ower and wealth, his pos- 
sessions lying chiefiy in the north and west 
of tho Highlands. In his earlier years ho 
had defeated the English troops at Huddenrig 
(1542), and at the head of tho Scotch army 
had narrowly watched tho Duke of Norfolk's 
invasion of the same year, on which occasion, 
though avoiding an engagement, he succeeded 
in materially checking the progress of tho 
English. He was one of the commanders at 
the battle of Pinkie, where he was taken pri- 
soner (1547). After escaping from prison, ho 
became a supporter of Slary of Guise, 

the quccn-rcgcnt, and in later years a strung 
opponent of the XiOrds of the Congregation. 
When Mary Queen of Scots returned to lier 
own country (1561), the Earl of Huntly 
found part of tho estates which had been in 
his possession tninsferred to James Stuart, 
tho queen’s half-brother (Earl of Murray), 
and plotted the murder of that nobleman. 
In 1562 he took up arms, and openly denied 
Mary admittance to her castle of Inverness, 
which ho then held. Tho castle, however, 
was soon taken by the royal troops, and 
shortly afterwards Huntly was defeated and 
slain at Corrichie, near Aberdeen. 

Huntly, Gf.orge Gordon, 5th Earl 
OF (rf. 1576), the son of that Earl of 
Huntly who fell at Corrichie, 1562, and for 
whoso rebellion the family estates bad been 
forfeited to the crown, was restored to his 
title and possessions, August, 1505. Soon 
afterwards his sister, Lady Jane Gordon, was 
marriod to Bothwell, while Huntly himself 
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sjjarried a (laughter of the Duk(j of Chatelhe- 
rault. AfUr the inunlcr of Damley (l')G7). 
llmitly accompanied Mary to Seton, and was 
one of the councilloi-s who j)residetLat Both- 
wcll’s trial. Having alterwards taken up 
arms against the itegent Murray, ho was 
forced to make submission (1560), and to join 
tljo i)arty of the government. On Murray’s 
death (1570), the Karl of Huntly once njorc 
iitised fore(*,s on behalf of Queen Mary, but 
was soon forced to enter into a pacification 
with the new regent (1573). His death oc- 
curred a few years later, in 1576. 

Huntly, (i-roKOR (toiidon, Gth Eaul 
and Isv Maiohis ok (</. 1636), was one of 
the supporters of James VI. after the Ibiid of 
Uuthveii (<i.v.). A staunch Jidhereut of the 
Oatholic faith, lie was accused in the yciu* 
1589 of being in league with Philip of S^win, 
and a year or two later signed the “Spanish 
lilanks.” In 1592 he put the E:iil of IVIurniy 
to death, nominally as an accomplice in 
Bothwcll’s rebellion (1591), but most probably 
in revenge for the treatment which the Gor- 
-dons had experienced from the Kcgcnt 

array. In 1594 ho defeated the Esirl of 
Argyle, who attacked him at the instance 
of the government ; but bcearno reconciled 
to him in 1597, when he also changed his 
faith find obtained the reversiil of his for- 
feiture. Ho was not, however, a particularly 
zealous convert, a.s in 1616 he was excommu- 
nicated on suspicion of receiving and protect- 
ing Jesuits in his castle. In 1630 his feud 
avith the Crichtons culminated in the loss of his 
xddest son at the “burning of Frendniiight.” 
►Shortly afterwards the Marquis of Huntly 
himself died of a broken heart (1636). 

J. H. Uurtoii, Uift. of 8co((ancl; Sir R. Don- 
t glas, Pftrirtye e/ Scwflaiid. 

Huskisson, William (b. 1770, tf. 1830), 

the son of William Huskisson of Oxley, near 
Wolverhampton, was educated for the profes- 
dion of medieine. Shortly before the French 
devolution he accompanied his undo to Paris, 
and warmly entered into the feelings of the 
revolutionary party. Ho became a member 
of the Club do Quatre-vingt-neuf, and of the 
London Corresponding Society, and turned 
his attention to international policy and com- 
merce. He altnictcd the attention of Lord 
Gower, the British ambas.sador, who offered 
him the situation of private secretary ^1790). 
In 1793 ho was appointed to assist .m the 
projected aiTun^uient of an office for ar- 
rjinging the affairs of the French refugees in 
England. In 1795 ho became Under-Secre- 
tary of State for A\ ar, and was Secretary for 
Hie Treasury under Pitt (1804) and Perceval 
(180/). Ho was Chief Commissioner of 
Woods and Forests in 1814, and elected 
member for Liverpool in 1823. In that 
year he was made President of the Boaxti 
of Trade, and with him a complete altera- 


tion came over our commorctial policy, and 
the reign of protection began to give place 
and yield to free trade. In his tirst year 
he was not able to do much. Ho offered to 
remit the import duty on niw cotton if the 
manufacturers would consent to give up the 
export duty. This they declined. An attempt 
was made to free the Spitallields silk manu- 
facture from restrictions such as the settle- 
ment of their wages by a magistrate, but 
11,000 journeymen petitioned against this, 
and it was dropped. Ho was, however, 
successful in practically abolishing the old 
Navigation Act, and thus freeing English 
and foreign shipping. In 1824 ho I'cduccd 
the duty on raw and spun silk, and lowered 
the import and export duty on wool. Under 
Canning’s ministry Huskisson still retained 
his old post at the Board of Trade. On the 
death of Canning, Huskisson succeeded Lord 
Goderich as Secretary for the Colonies (1827). 
A quarrel, however, shortly broke out about 
the appointment of a chainnan to a Finance 
Committee, which was to ho formed at the 
opening of the session, and Huskisson at once 
sent in his 'resignation. This produced the 
downfall of Lord Goderich’s government. In 
1828 he joined the Wellington ministrj’, but 
in a very few months a slight difference of 
opinion enabled the duke to insist upon his 
resignation. On Sept. 15, 1830, Huskisson 
was accidenUilly killed on the occasion of the 
opening of the Liverpool and 5Ianchester 
llailwuy. 

.^HHiinl Regifter; Spencer Waliwle, Ifiaf. oj 
£>tvIa>id/rom ISIS. 

Hutcliinson, Jons (5. 1615, d. 1664), 
was the son of Sir Thomas Hutchinson of 
Owthorpe, Notts. During the Civil War he* 
was Governor of Nottingham for the Parlia- 
ment, a position of great imporhincc as com- 
manding the passjigo of the Trent. In 1045 
ho was elected member for Nottingham, and 
three years later sat in the High Court of 
Justice, and signed the king’s death warrant. 
On the expulsion of the Long Parliament 
(1643) ho retired into the country until ^ was 
reinstated by the army (Oct., 1059). Ho was 
returned to the Convention (Jilay, 1660), but, 
though his life was spiired, he was, as a 
regicide, incapacitated from public employ- 
ment. In Oct., 1603, he was imprisoned, 
and died Sept. 11, 1004. A certificate pre- 
sented to the House of Lords in his favour in 
Jan., 1661, afffrmed that “above seven 3*ear9 
ago, and from lime to time ever since. Colonel 
Hutchinson hath declared his desire of the 
king's majesty’s return to his kingdoms, and 
his OW’D resolutions to assist in bringing his 
maiesty back.” It goes on to state that ho 
had been in correspondence with conspirators 
for that purpose, collected arms for it, and 
on all occasions assisted the king’s friends. 
These statements, made with Hutchinson’s 
knowledge and approval, throw considerable 
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doubt on the account of his conduct given in 
his bipgraphy by his wife, noticed in the next 
article. 

Life of Col, Hutchtnxon, bj Mrs. Hutchiu-sou ; 

Pa>im o/ the House of Lords (ScTentli Report of 

Hist. MSS. Comiiiissiou). 

Hutchinson, Lucv {b. 1C20, d. 1659), 
■w'as the daughter of Sir John Apsley, 
Lieutenant of the Tower, where she was 
horn. In 1638 she married Colonel John 
Hutchinson, was his faithful attendant in all 
the dangers of his subsequent life, and com- 
piled the memoirs of his life. This work, 
which is of the greatest importance for the 
period over which it extends, has been pub- 
lished many times. 

A couvenieut edition of tbe Life of Colonel 
Hutchinson for ffeiieral uso is pnblisbed in 
Bobu*$ Staudanl Library* 

Hutchinson, Thomas {b. 1711, rf. 1780), 
•was born at Boston. In 17G0 he was ap- 
pointed Chief Justice of Massachusetts. Nine 
years later he was made governor of the 
colony. In this capacity he refused to con- 
sent to tbe wishes o^ the people, when they 
desired that the tea-ships should be sent back 
•without discharging their cargo (1773), and 
his conduct thus led to the famous destruction 
•of the’ tea by the citizens of Boston. By 
4his time Hutchinson had lost all the con- 
fidenco of those whom he governed. Dr. 
Franklin had exposed the letters ho had 
written to England, advocating a restriction 
•of colonial liberty, and the despatch of troops 
to Boston. Recognising his unpopukrity, 
Hutchinson retired to England in 1774. 

^ucroft. Hist, of the United States; Stanhope. 
Hist, of Ehq. * * 

Hwiccas, The, were an Anglian tribe, 
occupying the present counties of Gloucester 
and Worcester. Of, the date of their settle- 
ment wo have no cei'tain indication ; but they 
were in later ^ys merged in the great king- 
dom of ilcrcia, and seem to have preserved 
some traces of their old independence even so 
late as the close of tho eighth century, when 
Archbishop Theodore gave them a bishop of 
their own. 


Hydo, The Book op, gives a brief history 
■or England from tho landing of Hengest till 
tho year 959, together with a chartulary of 
that monastery. It was written at tho Now 
Minster or Hydo Abbey, Winchester. Sir T. 
Hardy says, “ it is apparently a reconstruction 
of earlier materials, which have been blended 
along with information of a comparatively 
recent period, certainly some time after the 
year 1354,” Besides King Alfi^'s Will and 
aome important charters, it contains some 
traditions and anecdotes, which, though not 

perhaps ver)' trustworthy, are certainly inte- 
resting. ^ ^ 

bM been translated in the 
Slls ; it is edited in tho 


Hyde, A.\ne [b. 1637. d. 1671), was the 
Hist.— 23 
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daughter of Edward Hyde. Earl of Clan ndon. 
In 1654 she beuiine maid of honour to tin? 
Princess of Orange, and in 16.59 a secret 
contract of marriage took place between her 
and the Duke of York. On Sept. 3, IGuO, 
she was privately inamed to the duke. (Jreat 
efforts were made by the queen-mother to get 
the marriage annulled, and a plot was got up 
amongst the courtiers of the queen's partj^ 
by Sir Charles Berkeley and others, to induce 
the duke to repudiate her. These intrigues 
failc‘d, and she was publicly acknowledged as 
Duchess of York in December, lOGO. Pej.ys 
describes her as “a pLiin woman, and like her 
mother. ’ Bumet says that she w’us “ a verv 
extraordinary woman, of great knowledge 
and gT'cat spirit.” Her daughter 5Iur\' was 
bom April_2, 1662: Anne, Feb. 6, 1664. In 
August, 1G70, the duchess became a Catholic. 
She died on March 31 of the following year. 

Hyde, Edwaud. [Clarendon.] 

Hyde, Lawrence. [Rochester.] 

Hyde, Sir Rohekt (5. 1.595, d. 16G5), was 
a first cousin of the Earl of Clarendon. In 
' 1G40 he was returned to the I>ong Parliament 
as member for Salisbury, and joined the 
court party; and in 1644 ho was a member of 
tho Oxford Parliament. During tho Protec- 
torate he continued to practice at the bar, and 
on tho Restoration was made a judge of the 
Common Pleas, In 1G63 he was promoted to 
the chief-justiceship of the King’s Bench. 

Hyderabad, The Battle op (March. 
1843), was fought during the war against 
the Ameers of Scindo (1842—44). After the 
battle of Mcance, Shero lilohummcd collected 
an army for another attempt at indepen- 
dcnce. He appeared near Hydcrab.id, and 
Sir Charles Napier, with G,000\ien, found 
him encamped with about 20,000 men, in 
a strong position behind the dry bed of 
tho FulLillee. The Britisli artillery oi>enod 
fire on the enemy's centre, till they began 
to give way; the cavalry charged tho left 
wing, while the 22nd Foot, who had ad- 
vanced to within forty paces of their oppo- 
nents without firing a single shot, stormed tho 
entrenchments, and, after a severe struggle, 
the victory was complete. 

Hyder Ali (j. circa 1702, d. 1782) was a 
Mohammedan soldier of humble extraction, 
tho son of a petty revenue officer. He entered 
the sendee of the Rajah of Mysore, and about 
the year 1759 he succeede^in making himself 
master of the whole country. Out of the 
wrecks of the old principalities of South India, 
he soon founded for himself a compact Aloham- 
medan kingdom, and became a most formi- 
dable enemy to the English. He was the terror 
of all his neighbours, the Mahrattos of Poonah, 
the Nabob of the Carnatic, and tho Nizam of 
Hyderabad ; while at the same time he was 
with tho French at Pondicheny. 
This roused the suspicions of the English, 
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and more espcciallv so when Nizam Ali de- 
serted tboir aide for that of Hyder. The two 
new allies invaded the Carnatic, but were 
driven buck, whereupon Nizjim Ali renewed 
his alliance with the English (1768). For the 
next ten years Hyder Ali was engaged in 
(luietly strengthening his army and his state. 
At lust, on the breaking out of war between 
the English and the French, in 1778, he was 
enraged at the English expedition sent by way 
of i>iysoro from Sladras, against the French 
settlement of Mahe. This action decided Hyder 
All’s mind. Bursting into the Carnatic at the 
head of 100,000 men, he laid the whole country 
waste with firo and sword (1780). He had 
allied himself with the French; Nizam Ali 
and the Jlahnitbis had engaged to support 
his arms, and the case of the English seemed 
very desperate for a time. But Warren Has- 
tings, the Governor-General, was more than 
equal to the occasion. Negotiations secured 
the friendship, or at least the neutrality, of the 
Nizam ; while Sir Eyre Coote was despatched 
against Hyder himself. The great leader of 
the war was defeated at Porto Novo (1781), 
and all immediate danger was over from that 
side. A year and a half later Hyder Ali died 
suddenly at. Chittore (1782). 

Mill, Hi«t. oS India; Talboys Wheeler. Hist, 
of India j Grant Duff, Hiit. of the 
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Ibea >3 the name of territories in East 
Africa on and behind the Suahili coast which 
the Imperial British East Africa Company 
(from whose initials the name is formed) was 
incorporated in 1888 to administer. In 1895, 
however, the Company surrendered its rights 
to the Government, who at once arrangea for 
the construction of a railway from the coast. 

IborianSy a name given to the pre-Celtic 
population of the British Isles, who are 
supposed to have been of Eastern origin, 
and to have followed the northern shore 
of the mediterranean and the western shore 
of the Atlantic in their migrations. They 
were of short stature and swarthy coun- 
tenance, and wore conquered by the Celts, 
whose serfs they became. Traces of their 
language are supposed 'to exist in certain 
peculiarities dt Welsh, and the Druidic 
religion is said to* have been derived from 
them by the Goidelic Celts. The popiUation 
in parts of South Wales, moreover, is of the 
Iberian type, and Mr Boyd Dawkins in his 
valuable Early Man tn Briiaitif and in several 
apers written previously, has also found the 
berian characteristics in the small dark 
Highlander and the Black Celts to the west 
of the Shannon. 

Rh^s, Celtic Rrilatn; Edwards, la Social 
England, I. 


Xbhar, or Iberins, Sx. (rf. cirra 600), 
Bishop of Begerin, was probably a pupil of 
St Patrick, and received the name of Ibhar 
on becoming a Christian. He lived first in 
the Arran Islands in Galway Bay, afterwards 
on Gesbille Plain, King’s County, and later 
in the Island of Begerin in Wexford Haven. 
He kept a school, and soon gathered monks 
around him, and his memory is preserved 
in various local traditions. He died at 
Begerin. 

Icenif The. were an ancient British tribe 
occupying the modern countiesof Suffolk, Nor- 
folk, Cambridge, and Huntingdon. According 
to Professor KhJ's, they were a very hardy 
and warlike race, but were induced to make an 
alliance with the Romans through jealousy 
of the Trinobantes and Cassivelaunus. It has 
been supposed that they had no kings, as many 
of their coins bear the inscription “ Ecene, ’ 
without that of any prince ; that there were 
two factions dividing the tribe ; and that 
the head of one faction, Bericus, invited the 
aid of Claudius, and so was instrumental in 
bringing about the beginning of the long 
connection of this island with Rome (43 a.d.). 
In later years, though apparently still pos* 
scssed of their own kings or queenft, they 
revolted against the Roman rule in the time 
of Ostorius Scapula, who was ap|)ointed in 
50 A.D., and again while Suetonius was 
occupied in Mona. 

Rh^s, CtUic BrUaln. 

Ickbam, Peter op (Jf. eirea 1290), is said 
to have been named from a small village near 
Canterbury. He spent some time at the 
University of Paris in close literary intimacy 
with Philippe de Gr6ve, the Chancellor of the 
University. On leaving that place he seems to 
have become a monk at’Canterbury. He is 
usually regarded as the author of CArotticon de 
Jifffibut Anylia sueecssive regnontibus a tempore 
Bruti, a meagre and somewhat confused 
chronicle. He is also thought to have' 
written in French, during his stay in Paris, 
the Genealogies of the Kings of Britain ■ and'^ 
England. 

Ida>i Kino of Bernicia (tf. 559), ia 
said to have been the founder of that kingdom; 
but this phrase is perhaps to be interpreted 
as meaning that he united the various petty 
Anglian or Saxon settlements existing in that 
district into one kingdom. His descent is 
traced from Woden, and he is spoken of os 
having been a wise and temperate ruler. Ida 
is said to have been in the prime of his life 
when he became king. He built himself flu 
fortress, called by the Britons Dinguardi or 
Dinguoaroy, and by the Angles Behbanburch 
(the modem* Bam^rough), which was sur- 
rounded first a hedge and afterwards by a 
wall. Ida’s immediate kingdom did not 
probably extend south of the Tees, though 
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his power may hare been felt beyond that 
river, for the kingship of Deira, between the 
Tees and the Humber, does not appear to 
have been founded previous to his death. 
He reigned twelve years, and is said to have 
fallen in a battle against the Britons, The 
advance of hcjithen power under him and 
his sons (six of whom reigned in succession 
over their father’s kingdom) caused a wide- 
spread apostasy from Christianity among the 
Piets. 

ChronicU ; William of JIalmesbury. 

Iddesleigh, Earl of [NoaTHCoTE, Sir 
Stafford]. 

Ikuield (or Ickxield) Way, The, was 
one of the great Roman roads through Britain. 
It alarted from near Yarmouth, and passing 
by Newmarket. Royston, and Baldock, it 
reached Dunstable, where it crossed Watling 
Street, Thence, by Tring and Wendover! 
to Goring, where it crossed the Thames and 
threw off a branch known as the Ridgeway. 
Thence it proceeded by Aldworlh, Newbury 
and Tid worth to Old Sarum. Then acroi 
\enditch Chase, Bedbury, Marden Castle, 
Bndport, AxminsUr, Honiton, Exeter, 
lotnes, to X^nd s End. The name, as 
in other Roman ways, is often loosely 
applied. ■' 

Ikon Basilike: “or.theTrue Portraiture 

of bis Sacred Dlajesty in his Solitudes and Suf. 
ferings,” was a work published some ten days 
after Charles I.’s death, and purported to have 
been written by that king in the lastyeara of bis 
life. It is divided into twenty -eight chapters, 
almost every one of which is appropriate to 
some remarkable incident in the closing years 
of its author’s life. A short sketch of some 
event or reflection upon it is given, and to 
this is appended a prayer applicable to the 
occasion. So chapter hi., entitled, “Upon 
hiB Jlajestje’s going to the House of Com- 
mons, commences with an explanation of the 
kings reasons for this step— “To call in 
question half a dozen men in a fair and legall 
way, which God knowes was all my design • ” 
an explanation of the fact that he was at- 
tended by some gentlemen of his ordinary 
guard, and a declaration that be had no 
design of overawing the freedom of the House 
After two pages of such mediUtion follows a 
short prayer of some half a page in length, 
calling God to witness his innocence, and prey- 
ing for forgiveness on his enemies. This work 
^ an immense sale, though to modern eyes 
it must seem, as Professor Masson has said a 
somewlmt dull performance. Fifty editions 
are said to have been sold within a year and it 
WM in vain that Parliament gave orders to 
seize the book. So great was its popularity 
that in October, 1649, Milton had to publish 
hia Exk<mokl<uU$, or Image-breaker, in answer. 
The authorship of the Eik<m B<uUxkt has 


generally been attributed to Dr. Gtiuden 
afterwards Bishop of Exeter. 

Milton. EilconokloiUs Mas cn 
l.Kft of Mxiiony vol. iv. j • 

Imutiffration. With the exception of 
Oie immigration of the Huguenot ffttnilics from 
France to this country alter the revociition of 
^e Edict of Nantes, the population of Great 
Britain has never been very Largely increased 
from external sources until within the last 
thirty or forty years. The great influx with- 
in that period of destitute Russian, Polish, 
Roumanian, and German Jews his drawn 
public attention to the evil, and in 1888 and 
1889 parliamentary committees were ap- 
pointed to consider the questions of foreign 
pauper ioimigration and the sweating system, 
^tera Royal Commission was instituted, and 
in its report, issued in 1903, it recommended 
that State legislation should be adopted and 
I enforced to prevent the country from being 
burdened with undesirable aliens. In 1905 
an Aliens Act — which came into operation in 
1906— was passed to check the immigration 
of such aliens. 

Iztip63>clllli6Xl1f is the name given to 
the judicial process by which any man, 
from the rank of a peer downwards, may be 
tried before the House of Lords at the in- 
stance of the House of Commons. In this 
case the Commons are the prosecutors, whilo 
the Lords combine in their own persons the 
functions of judge and jury. The process of 
conducting an impeachment is explained by 
Erskine May as follows Some member 
w the Lower House charges the accused with 
high treason, or any other offence of which 
he may be considered guilty. If be succeeds 
in winning the House over to his opinion, he 
16 empowered to go to the bar of the House 
of Lo^s and there impeach the offender. A 
committee is next appointed to drew up the 
articles of impeachment, which are then for- 
waHed to the Lords in writing, with a reser- 
vation of power on the part of the Commons 
to add to the original counts if necessary. A 
day is then appointed for the trial, which 
generally takes place in Westminster Hall. 
Certain managers conduct the case on behalf 
of the Lower House, and the accused may 
defend himself by counsel. Witnesses are' 
called on both sides, and the whole series of 
charges is gone through article by article ; the 
accusers are bound to confine themselves to 
the charges contained in the articles of im- 
prechment, and when they have finished, the 
offender enters on bis defence, after which 
the prosecutors have a right of reply. All the 
evidence being then completed, each peer in 
succession delivers bis verdict on the flrstf 
article in the words, “ Guilty [or Not Guilty], • 
upon my honour.’’ And so on for every 
count. In conclusion, the Lord Chancellor or' 
Lord High Steward reckons up the number’ 
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of votes, and a simple majority acquits or 
condemns upon each charge. Though the 
House of Lords may have d< livered its ver- 
dict, judgment is not to be pronounced unless 
the House of Commons deimind it bv their 
Speaker. On the other hand, in 1679, the 
House of Commons protested against the 
Eurl of Danby’s right to plead the king's 
paidon when impeached in 1679, and by the 
Act of Settlement (1701) it was made part of 
the law of the realm “ that no pardon under 
the Greit Seal of England shall be pleadable 
to an impeachment by the Commons in Par- 
liament.” 

The first case of an impeachment in which 
both Houses took j»art would appear to be 
at the time of tlie attack on Richard Lyons 
and Lord Latimer, in the Good Parliament 
of 1376. Of course in this case we cannot 
expect to have the full course of pro- 
ceedings which have characterised the im- 
peachments of much later centuries; and in 
fact it seems to have been the whole Par- 
liament, and not the barons alone, who im- 
prisonecl these offenders. The impeachment 
of the Earl of Suffolk S'>me ten years later 
(1386) seems to have been more in ac- 
cordance with those of later times, for the 
Commons were clearly the j)rosccutors in this 
case, while it was the Lords who decided the 
ciuestion of his guilt. In a similar way, the 
judges who had in 13H7 given their decision 
against the legality of the commissioners ap- 
pointed in the preceding year, were next year 
impeached by the Commons and found guilty 
by the Lords (1388). From this time it is 
hardly necessary to carry on the instances of 
impeachment down to later times in any detail. 

The practice was not discontinued for any 
very long period till tho accession of tho 
bouse of York ; but from the reign of Ed- 
ward V., the institution seems to have fallen 
into disuse, till it was revived in the reign of 
James I. 

Under tho house of Tudor the Commons 
wore too subservient to the royal authority 
to make use of their old privilege on 
their own account, and when the sovereign 
wished to be rid of an obnoxious subject he 
found a bill of attainder a readier instru- 
ment for effecting his ends. With the re- 
vival of the spirit of liberty in the first half 
of the seventeenth century, impeachments 
once more became frequent : the two first 
important instances being those of Francis 
Bacon in 1621 and the Earl of Middlesex 
in 1624. Buckingham, who had been very 
urgent in inducing the Commons to proceed 
against the latter nobleman, would in his 
turn have been impeached a few years later 
had not the king dissolved Parliament for the 
purpose of saving him (1626). The cases of 
Strafford, Laud, Danby, WaiTen Hastings, 
Melville, &c., will be found alluded to under 
the articles devoted to these statesmen; but 
that of Fitz-Harris in the year 1681 deserves 


a passing notice as being the occasion on 
which the Commons affirmed their ” right to 
impeach any peer or commoner for treason, 
or any other crime or misdemeanour.” This 
claim of the Commons seems to have 
been practically concede*! to them, but 
Blackstone and Lord Campbell are both 
agreed on the point ” that a commoner 
cannot be impeached before the Lords for 
any capital offence but only for high mis- 
demeanours.” 

Sir T. Erskioe Mny, of Parliament ; Eal- 
lam, Cons'., Hist. ; Stubbs, Const. Hist. 

[T. A. A.] 

Impressoieiiti The practice of im- 
pressment, or compelling men to serve in tho 
navy, seems to date back to a very early 
period of our history. It is said to have been 
in full force in the reign of John, that is, 
from tho time of almost the first English 
king who was possessed of a regular royal 
fleet. Towards the end of the same century 
we find Edward I. empowering William Ley- 
bourne to impress men, vessels and arms for tho 
manning of hie fleet. So, too, wo read in the 
Black Book of the Admiralty that if a mariner 
who had been pressed for the king’s naval 
service ran away he should undergo a year’s 
imprisonment. Tho same penalty for the 
same offence may be traced in tlie legisla- 
tion of later sovereigns, Richard II. (1378) 
Henry VI. (1439), and Elizabeth (1562—63), 
showing that this method of manning tho 
royal vessels w’as in full force during these 
centuries. Towards the middle of the six- 
teenth century wo come across what seems to 
be a serious attempt to make it criminal 
for a man lo take steps for eluding impress- 
ment. In 1555 (2 & 3 Philip and Mary, xvi. 
6), a very harsh law was passed a^inst tho 
Thames bargemfn, according to which, if any 
watermen “shall willingly, voluntarily, and 
obstinately hyde themselves in the tyme of 
prestying into secret places and out corners, 
they should suffer a fortnight’s imprisonment 
and be debarred from following their calling 
for another year. A more generous enactment 
some seven or eight years later (1562—63) 
attempted to restrain the arbitrary charac- 
ter of impressments by enjoining that “no 
Fisherman haunting the sea should be taken 
by the queen’s commission to serve her High- 
ness as a mariner on the sea,” without the 
commissioners having first consulted two 
neighbouring justices of the peace. Stillmore 
indulgent was the spirit displayed in tho 7 & 8 
William III., according to which the Lord 
High Admiral is empowered to grant letters 
“ to any landsmen desirous to apply themselves 
to the sea services and to serve in Merchant 
shipps which shall be to them a protection 
against being impressed for the space of two 
years or more.” The provisions of Ihe Act of 
1555, with somewhat altered details and in- 
creased penalties, however, were re-enacted 
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after a lapse of one hundred and fifty years 
under Queen Anne (1705). Under George 
11., the impressment question was once more 
taken up and its stringency modified (1739 — 
40). By a statute passed in this reign it 
was decreed that all persons above filty-five 
and under eighteen years of age, should be 
exempt from impressment ; and an attempt to 
encourage men to adopt a sailor's life was 
made at the same time by a clause which 
granted freedom from the above liability to ull 
sailors who chose to demand it for two years 
from the time of their first going to sea. An 
Act of William IV. 's reign improved the posi- 
tion of the impressed sailor still further by 
limiting his term of service to five years 
—unless in a case of urgent necessity, when 
the admiral might enlarge it by six months 
(1835), By this time, however, the practice 
of impressment, which had been very largely 
used during the great wars in the opening 
years of the century, had been rapidly losing 
ground, and its place is now altogether 
supplied by voluntary enlistment. 

Black Book of the Admiralty (Rolls Series) : 
Nicolaa, hietory of the British Navy; A Treatise 
on the Sea Laws, 1724 ; James, Nat-al UUt. 

[T. A. A.] 

Incident, Thb (16U), is a name given 
to u Rupposed plot to assassinate the lilarls of 
Hamilton, Argyle, and Lanark, during the 
visit of Charles I. to Scotland in the summer of 
1641. Although a parliamentary inquiry 
was instituted, the circumstances still remain 
shrouded in mystery ; and it is scarcely pos- 
sible to do more than guess at the real nature 
of the affair. It is said that the scheme was 
Montrose's, and that Charles I. himself was 
privy to it ; but there seems to be no founda- 
tion for the statement. 

J. H. Burton, Hist. o/Seolland; S. R, Gardiner, 
Hist, of Eng., 1003-42. 

Income Tax. The history of the in- 
come tax as a recognised means of supple- 
menting the other financial resourcas of the 
State, dates from the time of William Fitt's 
premiership, when (in 17^*9) a bill was passed 
imposing a graduated tax on all incomes 
above £60 a year. This tax continued to be 
levied till the end of the Continental war, 
with the exception of a slight break for part 
of the years 1802 and 1803 ; and by the year 
1806 had reached the rate of 10* per cent. 
It was not renewed after 1815 till the 
time of Sir Robert Peel’s second administra- 
tion (1841). when it was levied for three years 
at a rate of sevenpence in the pound. Time 
after time it was then renewed — ^but always 
for a limited period only, till in 1853 arrange- 
ments were made for its gradual extinction in 
seven years. Then, however, the Russian 
War intervened, and instead of being reduced 
it was doubled. From thi^ time it has 
become a regular item of the revenue ; and 


it has npw almost entirely lost its original 
character of a special war-tix, though an 
increase in its rate still remains the readiest 
means of meeting the expenses of a war. In 
1907 differential treatment was applied to 
earned and uneamci incomes, a lower rate 
being imposed on the former. 

Independents. As early as 1568 a 
congregation of Separatists existed in London, 
organised upon the princij)le that Christians 
ought to be gathered together in strictly 
voluntary and self-governing cjongregations 
or Churches. They numbered about two 
hundred, all poor, and the majority women, 
under the j>astorate of a certain Richard 
Fitz. The first prominent teacher of this 
theory, however, was Robert Browne, a 
clergyman and gradmte of Cambridge, whose 
greatest activity was during the years from 
1571 to 1681. Owing to the protection of 
his powerful relative, Burleigh, Browne 
escaped punishment, and finally (conformed. 
But his tracts formed the great storehouse 
of aigument for those who Imd accepted his 
doctrine — especially numerous in the eastern 
counties — and they were long known only 
as Brownists. Several Separatist churches 
were formed, especially in l^odon, which met 
in secret, and were often discovered and dis- 
persed by the authorities; many of their 
members were imprisoned and five executed. 
Of these, Henry Barrowe, a barrister of 
Gray’s Inn, executed in 159:1 for the publi- 
cation of seditious books — t.r. pamphlets 
against the Fstablished Church — was the most 
important, and for some time “ Barrowist '* 
was used as a synonym of Brownist. The 
repressive measures of the government caused 
the members of a Brownist church, which had 
been formed in London about 1592, to flee to 
Holland, and they Anally settled at Amster- 
dam. Another and more successful church 
was that of Nottinghamshire men at Leyden 
under John Robinson, aud this Leyden 
church is the true “ parent of Independency 
alike in England and America." 

The term Independent" is supposed to 
have originated in the incidental use of the 
term in un apology addressed in Latin and 
English to the British and Continental uni- 
versities about the year 1604. But the early 
maintainers of this form of church govern- 
ment were careful to repudiate certain in- 
ferences which might bo drawn from the use 
of the word. One of them wrote : " We do 
profess dependence upon magistrates for civil 
government and protection ; dependence 
upon Christ and his word for the sovereign 
government and rule of our administrations ; 
dependence upon the counsel of other churches 
and synods when our own variance or ignor- 
ance may stand in need of such help." 

In 1620 the first settlement was made in 
New England by Independents coming from 
Holland in the Mayflower ;■ the New world 
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became the refuge of all who were attacked 
by the ecclesiastical authorities at home, and 
Independency became practically the estab- 
lished religion in the New Kngland colonies. 
The example of New England was of the 
greatest importance when, with the meeting 
of the Long I’arliiiinent, the Indei»eQdeiits 
at last obtained freedom of speech in Eng- 
land. It is not necessjtry hoie to show how 
the growth of Indcpeu'iency accompanied 
the victories of the New Model ; and how the 
attempt to substitute the complete Presby- 
terian system for th it of Episcopacy was 
defeated. Few of ttie early Independents 
advoc-'iled entire voluntaryism, and many ac- 
cepted beiiehi^es and received tithes under the 
rule of Cromwell. But in such cases, while 
the minister jneached to all the parishioners 
in the parish church, th'-re was often an 
attempt to create, side by side with the 
parochial organisation, a special Independent 
Church. Difliculties arose when the Inde- 
pendent ministers refused to administer the 
sacrament to persons outside this inner 
church, and one at least of the justices on 
assize advised aggrieved pirishioners to 
withhold tithes. In 1(358 a synod of Indc- 
pendent Churches was held in Loudon which 
drew up tho JJeclnration, following 

in doctrine tho Westminster Confession, but 
adding their peculiar theory of Church govern- 
ment. Tho Act of Uniformity drove Inde- 
nondouts with Presbyterians out of the 
National Church, and tho rigid penal coJe of 
Charles 11. prevented their meeting in wor- 
ship. Later in the reign of Charles II., and 
undor James JI., they again began to form 
churches, and under William III. obtained 
toleration, But their numbeiT} were much 
diminished, aud it was not till the evau- 
gftlicul movement of the latter half of the 
eightoenih century that they began to recover 
strength. As meanwhile the English Pres- 
byterians had lost ground, and had largely 
become Unitarian, they became in the nine- 
teeoth century one of the most important 
of the Nonconformist bodies. During the 
eighteenth century they had long received a 
re^ium florium of £1,000 a year for the widows 
of ministers ; but in the nineteenth the 
wrongt'ulness of endowment became one of 
their main tenets. They are now usually 
known as Congregationalists, and form a 
“Congregational Union of England and 
Wales,” with subordinate “ County Unions.” 

Tlie best accounts of the history of Inde. 
pendency are— fnim the side of the Church of 
EiigUnd, tliat of Curtois, in in ifs 

JUlation to the Church of England ; and from the 
Congn-galionaliat side tliat of Fairbnm, in his 
anicle on Indepeiuieuts in the Enct/clopedoa 
liritannica; see also Stoughton, Edigion ta 
England ; Gardiner, Hut. Eng. ; Masson, 
Life and Timee of Milton ; Skeat, History of Free 
Churefue. 

India. Administration. The govern- 
ment of India in this country since the 


Act of 1858 has been vested in the secretary 
of state, aided by a council of not less thuii 
ten, who are usually selected from men who 
have served with distinction in various de- 
p.«rtmeuts of government in that country. 
This is the agency through which India 
becomes answerable to Parliament, to the 
country, and to the king. In India itself the 
supreme authority is vested in the governor- 
general or viceroy in council (subject to the 
control of the secretary of state in council in 
England, and he in his turn is aided by a 
governor-genemrs council, corresponding to 
the cabinet of a constitutional country, and 
by a legislative council, consisting uf the 
governor-general’s council, reinforced by 
certain provincial delegates and nominated 
members of the non-ofKcial native and Euro- 
pean communities. Besides these members 
the India Councils Bill of 1909 also provides 
that there shall be elected members to com- 
plete the legislative council. For administra- 
tive ]>urposes, India is divided into nine 
provinces : Madnis and Bombay (also styled 
Presidencies) being ruled by governors ; Ben- 
gal, Eastern Bengal and Assam, tho United 
Provinces of Agra and Oudh, the Punjaub, 
and Burma are ruled by lieutenant-governors ; 
the Cenlnil Provinces and the North-West- 
ern Frontier Province are ruled by chief 
commissioners. Tho governors of IHadras 
and Bombay are appointed by tho crown ; 
the lieutenant- governors are appointed by 
tho governor-general, with the approval of 
the crown ; the chief commissioners by the 
governor-general in council. The India 
Councils Act (1909) provides for the enlarge- 
ment of the provincial legislative councils 
and the election of a certain proportion of 
their members by popular vote ; tho Act also 
authorises the councils to discuss annual 
tinuncial statements and matters of general 
public interest, and gives power to ask 
questions. 

Theoretically, the governor-general is 
supreme over every part of India, but practi- 
cally his authority is not everywhere exercised 
alike. Each province is usually broken into 
divisions undercommissioners ; these divisions 
are again separated into districts which form 
the units of administration. At the head of 
each district is one officer — usually styled 
collector or deputy - commissioner — whose 
principal duties are executive, magisterial 
and fiscal. 

All over India are scattered native states of 
varying extent and independence, filany of 
thew native principalities are attached to tho 
various presidencies and provinces ; others 
are grouped together under the superintend- 
ence of a political agent. Of this class are 
the Uajputana and Central Indian agencies ; 
and others, such as Hyderabad or the Nizam’s 
territories, Mysore, and Travancore, are quasi- 
indepeudent. To define, however, the rela- 
tions of .the Indian native states to the 
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British crown would be a lengthy and com- 
plicated task, and would practically involve a 
review of the various treaty relations between 
those native principalities, numbering over 
460. and the paramount power. 

History. The histoiy of the British con- 
nection with India dates from the days when 
A asco da Gama made his memorable voyage 
round the Cape, and sighted the shores 
of Hindostan, on ilay 17, 1498. Indian 
products commenced to find their way to 
Euiope first through the hands of the Tor- 
tiiguese, and then through the Venetians, who 
carried on their Eastern trade by way of 
Egypt and the Red Sea, thus anticipating the 
important route of modem limes. But it was 
nearly a century after Da Gama’s voyage that 
our first trading voyages were made, and it 
was in the last year of the sixteenth century 
tliat these commercial enteiprises were or- 
ganised on a recognised basis. On Sept. 
22, 1599, the merchants of London held 
a meeting, at which it was resolved to 
form an association for tho purpose of tiad- 
ii;g with India, and on Dec. 31 of the fol- 
lowing year, a charter was granted to “ the 
Governor and Com^ny of tho Merchants 
trading unto the East Indies,” entitling 
them to exclusive trade with the countries 
between the Cape of Good Hope and the 
Straits of Magellan. Ilie first vessels de- 
spatched returned home with cargoes of cin- 
namon, cloves, and pepper, and realised 95 
per cent, profit on tho capital invested. It 
was soon evident that Iho English would have 
to defend themselves against the jealousy of 
the Portuguese and Dutch, and a new charter 
was granted, with stringent provisions against 

interlopers.” in 1612 Captain Best, in com- 
fnand of a small squadron, was attacked in the 
roadstead of Surat by a vastlysuperior Portu- 
guese fleet, but defended himself with such 
gallantry and effect that he was not only ableto 
land all bis goods at the Surat factory, but ob- 
tained a confirmation of a commercial treaty 
between the Mogul Emperor and the British. 

During the following years subordinate 
agencies were started at Gogra, Ahmeda- 
bud, Camlay, and Ajmere, and at various 
places in the Indian archipelago. This led 
to numerous broils with the Portuguese and 
Dumb, and our relations with tho latter were 
greatly embittered by the cruel torture and 
execution of Captain Towerson and about 
twenty sailors, at Amboyna, in 1623. For 
this outrage the Dutch had to pay £3,615 as 
compensation ; but from that ^te until the 
great naval wars, which commenced in 1793, 
they became supreme in those parts, and 
practically monopolised tbetrade of tho Indian 
archipelago. In 1634 the Company obtained 
A/irman f^ the Great Mogul for permission 
to trade in Bengal, and tho same y'ear saw 
the expulsion of the Portueuese from the 
province. Five years later Fort St. George, 
or Madras, was founded by Francis Day ; and 


in 1601 Bombay was ceded to the British 
crown as part of the dowry of Catherine of 
Braganza, and was subsequently transferred 
by Charles II. to the East India Company. 
Tho separation of Bengal from Madias, and 
the appointment of Mr. Hodges as “agent 
and governor ” of the Comjiany’s affairs, with 
a corporal’s guard, was the first beginning 
out of which arose the appointment of Sir 
John Child as the first titular governor- 
general of India, with full power to make 
w ar or peace. A few years later the famous 
resolution was passed by the company wJiicb 
was destined to turn their clerks and factors 
throughout India into conquerors and pro- 
consuls, and which ran thus: “Tho increase 
of our revenue is the subject of our care, as 
much as our trade ; ’tis that must maintain 
our force when twenty acccidents may inter- 
rupt our trade; ’tis that , must make us a 
nation in India. Without that, we are but a 
great number of interlopers, united by his 
Majesty’s royal charter, fit only to trade 
whei e nobody of power thinks it their interest 
to prevent us. And upion this account it is 
that tho wise Dutch, in all their general 
advices that we have seen, write ten para- 
graphs concerning their government, their 
civil and military policy, warfare, and tho 
increase of their revenue, for one parugmph 
they write concerning trade.” 

Our earliest territorial possession in India 
properly so-called was liladi-as, which, as 
mentioned above, was founded by Day and 
purchased fi-om the Rajah of Chandragiri, an 
annual rent of about £500 being duly paid 
to the representatives of the Mogul Einpiie. 
On the death of Aurungzebe, in 1707, Southern 
India broke up into a number of minor states. 
In 1744, war broke out between tho Fivnch 
and English, Dupleix being at that timo 
Governor of Pondicherry, and CHvc a young 
writer at Madras; and two yeara later Madms 
surrendered to a French squadron, luider 
Bourdonnais. Indecisive hostilities followed, 
but the Treaty of Aix-la-Chapello, in 1748, 
restored Madras to the English. Their first 
successes had, however, inspired Dupleix 
with the ambition of founding a French 
empire in India, under the shadow of tho 
Mohammedan powers. At Hyderabad and 
Arcot tho successions Wei's in dispute, and 
tho English and French favoured tho 
claims of rival candidates to the throne of 
Arcot. A war ensued, the chief incident of 
which was tho capture and subsequent defence 
of Arcot in 1751 by Clive. For some years 
It continued, and culminated in 1760 in a 
final struggle, which was crowned by tho 
decisive victory obtained by Colonel (after- 
wards Sir Eyr^ Coote at Wunclcwash over 
the French.. Pondicherry and Ginjoo sub- 
sequently capitulated, and tho French w’ero 
ex|>elled from Hindostan. 

To turn lo the course of events in Bengal, 
in 1740 AU Yardi Khan, a usurper, but. the 



last of the great Nawabs of Bengal, ruled 
over Bengal, and in his days the JIahratta 
horsemen began to ravage up to the walls of 
Calcutta. The “ Mahratta ditch.” constructed 
to keep them off, still l)eArs the old name. 
Ali Vardi Khan’s grandson, Surajah Dowlah, 
a youth of ferocious temjK-r, marched on Cal- 
cutta with a large army in pursuit of an 
e8cape<l kinsman who had aggrieved him, and 
thrust the rc-mnant of the English who failei 
to lly at his approach into the “ Black Hole,” 
or military prison of Fort William. Out of 
146 who were imprisoned therein during that 
fatal night in June, only twenty-three sur- 
vived. Clive and Admiral Watson jtromptly 
sailed from Madras to the (ianges, and the 
speedy recovery of Calcjjtta with but littlo 
fighting induced the Xawab to conclude a 
peace advantijgeous to the Company. But 
the outbreak of hostilities between the Eng- 
lish and French found Siirajah Dowlah 
ranged on the side of tho latter. "With a 
force far inferior to that of his adversary, 
Clive marched out to the grove of Plassey, 
and there by dint of a daring attack on an 
angle of tho camp, routed the Nawab’s host 
^1757). Meet Juffier, Clive’s nominee, wan 
placed on the viceregal throne at Moorsheda- 
bad, and enormous sums, aggregating many 
millions, were exacted as the price of this 
honour. Tho same year the Nawab made 
a grant to tho Compiiny of the landholders’ 
riglits over tho district of the Twenty-four 
Pergunnahs, an extensive tract around Cal- 
cutUi amounting to 882 square miles. 

In 1758 Clive was appointed tho first 
governor of all the Company’s settlements in 
Bengal, and defeated the Shahzada, or im- 
j>crial prince, who with the aid of tho Nawab 
Vizier of Oude, was marching on the lower 
provinces of Bengjd. He next despatcht^d a 
force under Colonel Fordo to Madnis, and 
finally crushed French influence throughout 
the Nizam’s territories. The return of Clive 
to England was followed by the dethrone- 
ment of Meer Jaffier, and the substitution of 
Mcer Cossim, his son-in-luw, in his place. 
Tho new ruler, however, began to show signs 
of wishing to become independent, and having 
retired to Monghyr, proceeded to oi^niso 
his army after the European fashion, and 
to ally himself with the Vizier of Oude. 
The trade privileges arrogated to themselves 
by tho Company’s servants formed a suT)- 
stnntial grievance, and when tho majority 
of the council at Calcutta (in spite of tho 
wish of Mr. Vansittart, tho governor, and 
Warren Hastings, a junior member of the 
council, to make some concession) refused to 
listen to the Nawab, the officers of the latter 
fired upon an English boat, and war arose. 
A massacre of Englishmen and Sepoys took 
place at Patna ; and though checked by two 
defeats by Major Adams, the Vizier of 
Oude and Shah Allum, who had succeeded 
as emperor, threatened Patna. It was at 


thi.s juncture that the first Sepoy mutiny,, 
quelled eventually by Major Mimro, broke 
out in the English camp. 'Fhe lattle of 
Buxar, won by the same officer in 1764, 
brought the niler of Oude and the Mogul 
emperor to the feet of the British. 

'llic following year Clive (now Baron Clive 
of Plassey, and for the second time Governor 
of Bengal) proceeded to Allahabad, and re^ 
stored Oude to the Nawab Vizier on paimient 
of half a million sterling. The dewanneo, or 
fiscal administration of Bengal. Bchar, and. 
Orissa, and the territorial jurisdiction of the 
Northern Circars were granted to the Com- 
pany, a puppet Nawab was maintained by 
us on an allowance at Moorshedabad. and a 
tribute paid to the emperor. Thus the 
English ixiceived the revenue and maintained 
the army, and the criminal jurisdic-tion was 
vc.sted in the Nawab. A great reform was 
carried out by Clive in the reorganisation of 
the Company's service, their jviltry salaries 
having led to much brilKry and venality. 
Private trade and the acceptance of presents 
were prohibited for the future, while salaries 
were increased out of the salt monopoly. 

Lord Clive left India for the last time in 
1767. Five years later Warren Hastings 
assumed tho governorship, the interval having 
been marked by a disavStrous famine (1770)^ 
which is believed to have carried off one-third 
of the inhabitants Warren Hastings abolished 
the dual system of government, removed the- 
exchequer from Moorshedabad to Calcutta, 
and api>ointed English collectors to see to the 
collection of tho revenues and the adminis- 
tration of justice. He also created the 
nucleus of a police. He was, however, much 
thw.arted in his reforms bvthe wars forced on 
him by native princes, by the incossantpressure 
from homo for money, and the constant oppo- 
sition of his colleague in council, Phili[^ 
Francis. Hastings reduced tho large allow- 
ance paid to the Nawab ; he resold to the 
Vizier of Oude the provinces of Allahabad 
and Kora, formerly assigned by Clive to the 
Emperor Shah Allum, but forfeited, as Hastings 
contended, by the seizure of the emperor by 
the Mahratt^, and withheld the tribute of 
£300,000 from the puppet emperor. British 
troops were also lent to the Vizier of Oude to 
enable him to put down the Uohilla Afghans, 
who had settled down in his dominions since- 
Ahmed Shah’s invasion (1701), and bome- 
themselves with much arrogance and oppres- 
sion. Warren Hastings also improv^ tho 
financial position of the Company by the so- 
called plunder of Cheyte Singh and the Begum 
of Oude, transactions which, coupled with 
other alleged acts of oppression, formed the- 
ground of the celebrated impeachment against 
him in the House of l^rds, proco^ings 
which dragged on their length for seven 
years, and eventually terminated in a verdict 
of not guilty. Warren Hastings was prac- 
tically ruined by the cost of the defence, and 
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■left dependent on the charity of the Court of 
Directors. 

The Bombay government, being desirous of 
seeing a nominee of its own on the throne of 
Poonah, concluded in 1775 the Treaty of Surat, 
by which Ragunath Rao agreed to cede 
•Sulsetto and Bassein in consideration of being 
recognised as the sovereign. Hastings dis . 
approved of the treaty, but on the outbreak 
of the war (known as the first llahratta War) 
-despatched energetic ofiicers across the penin> 
sula, who conquered Guzerat, and captured 
the rock fortress of Gwalior. The reverse 
sustained by the Bombay force, however, 
equalised matters, and the Treaty of Salbai 
practically restored the status quo. Meantime 
Hyder Ali of Mysore, whose hostility had 
been roused, fell upon the British possessions 
in the Carnatic, and his cavalry ravaged the 
country up to Madras. The aged Sir Ej*re 
Coote, the victor of Wandewash, with the aid 
of Colonel Pearse, hastened to the scene, but 
the contest was a tough one, and the peace 
•concluded w’ith Tippoo, Hyder’s son and 
successor, was based on a mutual restitution 
oi all conquests. 

In 1786 Hastings was succeeded by Lord 
Cornw’allia as Governor-General. His ad- 
ministration was signalised by two events — 
the introduction of the Permanent Settlement 
into Bengal, and the second Mysore War. The 
permanent settlement of the land revenue of 
Bengal appears to have recommended itself to 
the Court of Directors at homo mainly from a 
■desire to place their finances on a more assured 
basis. This assessment began in 1789 and 
terminated in 1791, and though at first 
intended to bo decennial, was made permanent 
in 2 798, a step which practically inflicted 
enormous loss on the Indian government by 
£xing in perpetuum at a low standard that tax 
which, according to all economic principles, 
should be Proportioned to the increasing value 
fOf the land. 

The second Mysore Wai of 1790—92 was 
undertaken by iJord Cornwallis in person at 
the head of the British army, the Nizam of 
the Deccan and the Mahratta confederacy 
being allied to the British. It resulted in 
the partition of half of Tippoo’s dominions 
among the allies, and the payment of three 
millions sterling os indemnity. 

Ix)rd Momington, better known as the 
Marquis of Wellesley, laid down during his 
rule the guiding principle that the English 
must be the one paramount power in India, 
and the ^^dual development of this policy 
culminated in the proclamation of Queen 
Victoria as Empress of India on (he first 
4ii January, 1877. The presence of French 
battalions in the native states, and French 
intri^ers in the islands of Mauritius and 
Bourbon, as well as in Hindostan itself, 
suggested to Lord Wellesley the idea of 
frustrating all possibility of a French invasion 
of India by crushing thoir hopes there, TOie 
Hist. -23* 


Slogul empire was quite broken up, eo the 
tesk of estii Wishing our supremacy in northern 
India w’as at first easy. By the Treaty of 
Lucknow a large tract of territory was ccdtMi 
to us by the Nawab Vizier of Oude, in lieu of 
a subsidy for British troops, and we thus 
became territorial rulers as far as the heart of 
the North-West Provinces. Beyond was the 
confederacy of the Mnhmltes, with the puppet 
emperor in their hands, and farther to the 
south the Nizam of llydcnibad, and the 
defeated, but not subdued, Tippoo Sultan of 
Mysore. The Nizam w’as easily dealt with ; 
his French battalion at Hyderabad was dis- 
banded, and the Nizam bound by treaty not 
to take any Euro|)ean into his service without 
the consent of the English government, a 
clause of universal application nowadays in 
the treaties with native states. Tippoo’s turn 
c.ame next, and on his refusal to abandon 
his intrigues, and throw in his lot loyally with 
the British, war was declared. The decisive 
event was the capture of Tippoo’s stronghold, 
Seringapatam, where Tippoo died bravely 
fighting in the breach (May 4, 1799). The 
victory created a profound impression on the 
natives, and earned General Harris a peerage, 
and Wellesley a marquisate. Tippoo’s do- 
minions were partially partitioned among the 
Nizams, the Mahrattas, and the English, and 
the central portion (Mysore) erected into a sepa- 
rite state, under a descendant of the Hindoo 
Itajahs, whom Hyder Ali had dethroned. The 
sons of Tippoo were treated with high con- 
sideration. 

The Mahrattas, however, still held aloof, 
end Wellesley addressed himself to the tesk 
of bringing them into the net of his subsidiary 
system. ThePoishwaof Poonah, thorecognised 
head of the confederacy, after being defeated 
by Holkar, was induced to sig^ a treaty with* 
the British, greatly extending our influence in 
the Bombay Presidency. This led to the 
second Slahratta War (1802—4), one of the 
most noteworthy of our campaigns in the 
Blast. Sir Arthur Wellesley (afterwards Duke 
of Wellington) and General (afterwards Lord) 
Lake led the armies, and the former in tho 
Deccan soon won tho battles of Assayo and 
Argaum, and captured Ahmednugger. Lord 
Lake in Hindostan fought with equal courage 
and success, winning the battles of Aligurh 
and I^waree, and capturing Delhi and Agra. 
Scindiah’s French troops wore dispersed, and 
he himself ceded all territory north of the 
Jumna to the British, while tho old emperor, 
Shah Allum, came once more under oui* pro* 
tection. Orissa fell under our rule, and 
Borar was handed over to tho Nizam. The 
latter years of Lord Wellesley’s rule were 
marked by reverses, including the repulse of 
Lake before Bhurtpore; but, nevertheless, the 
result of the administration was to add the 
North-West Provinces to our dominions, to 
reduce the Pcishwu. and constitute tho Madras 
Presidency pretty much as it is at present. 
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Lord Wellesley’s successor was Lord Corn- 
wallis, now an old man, whose policy during 
his second and short tenure of office was to 
practise, economy and relieve the financial 
pressure caused by prolonged military opera- 
tions. The s<ime policy was followed by Sir 
G. Harlow (1805), but on Lord Minto’s arrival 
(1807) more resolute counsels prevailed, and 
though enjoined to abstain from drawing the 
sword, he managed to consolidate Wellesley’s 
coiKiuestvS. The islands of JIauritius and 
Java were occupied by us, and friendly 
inission.s were despatched to the Punjaub, 
Afghanistan, and Persia. Lord lloira, after- 
waid.s Marquis Hastings, was in power for 
nine years (1814 — 23), during which period 
two important wars were waged against the 
Goorkha mountaineers, or inhabitants of 
Xcpuul, and against the Pindarries and 
Mahrattas. The first campaign against the 
former, waged in an unhealthy and difficult 
country, was unsuccessful ; but in the cold 
weather of 1814 General Ochtcrlony com- 
pellcil the Nopaulese to sue for peace, and in 
the following year, after a brilliant march 
from Patna, forcibly imposed his terms on 
them within a few miles of Khatmandoo, the 
caj)ital. 

In the meantime Central India was being 
ovenun by the Pindarries, a mixed nationality 
of plundering bands, which appejired to have 
sprung o»»t of the dibits of the >Iogul 
empire, and which were supported by the 
sjnnpathy of the Mahratta chiefs. Lord 
Hastings collected an enormous army, num- 
bering 120,000 men, and effectually crushed 
them(1817),butthissucccsswascoincidentwith 
the rising of the three great Mahratta powers 
at Poonah.Nagporc, and Indore. Elphinstono, 
our Resident at the court of the Peishwa, 
• having withdrawn to Kirkee, was attacked by 
Ihat ruler, but managed to repulso the 
onslaught. Holkar’s army was defeated the 
following month at the battle of Mehidpore, 
and the fugitives having been followed up 
and dispersed, a pacification was established, 
in which Sir John Malcolm was one of the 
chief actors. The territory of the Peishwa 
was annexed to the Bombay Presidency, and 
he himself pensioned. 

Lord Amherst’s administration from 1 823 to 
1828 was signalised by the first Burmese War; 
operations rendered necessary by the aggres- 
sions of the King of Ava. The Burmese were 
in no way formidjiblc in themselves, but the 
unhealthy character of the country loSt us 
about20,000 lives and £14,000,000 during the 
two years of hostilities. Tlic Treaty of 
Yandaboo ceded the provinces of Aracan and 
Tenasserim to the British, the king retaining 
the valley of the Irrawaddy. Another impor- 
tant event was the capture of Bhurtporo, 
which hud baffled the army of Lord Lake in 
1805, and which, protected by its impene- 
trable massive mud walls, was regarded as 
impregnable. 


The history of the British as benevolent 
administrators ruling with a single eye to the 
good of the natives may be said to have begun 
with Lord William Bentinck. He restored 
equilibrium to the budget, crippled by the 
Burmese War, by various important financial 
measures, and abolished siiilff, or widow- 
burning, and the May*, or hereditary assassins^ 
two institutions which had shockingly cor- 
rupted the social system of the Hindoos. It is 
scarcely surprising to any student of Indian 
history to find that even such detestable 
practices as these found supporters among’ 
Kuropcana as well as natives. ' In 1833 the 
East India Company’s chnrter was renewed 
for twenty years, but on condition the Com- 
pany should abandon its trade and permit 
Europeans to settle in the country. [East 
Iniua Company.] Other events of Lord 
William Bentinck’s administration were the 
appointment of a commission to codify the 
law, the placing of the native state of Mysore 
under British rule (1830), and the annexation of 
Coorg, with the full consent of the inhabitants. 

After a brief interregnum, during which 
Sir Charles (afterwards Lord) Sletcalfe, the 
senior member of council, held the vice- 
royalty, Lord Auckland (1836 — 42) began his 
rule, which is conspicuous for the memorable 
Afghan War, the outcome of an ill-advised 
resolution on the part of the British to place 
on the Afghan throne Shah Soojuh as one 
who would prove a subservient tool in the 
repression of French and Russian influence in 
A.sia. For fuller details of all these events, 
which led to the disastrous retreat from Cabul 
see Apcjhax Wars (1). The news reached 
Calcutta just before Lord Ellcnborough’s ac- 
cession, and the retributive expedition of 
Pollock took place the same year. The follow- 
ing year saw the conquest of the Amoeia of 
Scinde by Sir Charles Napier, whose defeat of 
20,000 Beloochees with only 3,000 British at 
Meanco, is one of the most brilliant feats in 
Anglo-Indian historj*. In 1844 Lord EUen- 
borough was recalled and succeeded by Sir 
Henry (afterwards Lord) Uurdingo, whose ar- 
rival was followed, at no long interval, by the 
SikhWar, a contingency which had been fore- 
seen by most ever since the death of Runjeet 
Singh, the capable and energetic founder of 
the Sikh kingdom. It was in 1845 that Sir 
Hugh Gough advTinced to confront tho Sikh 
army, numbering 60,000 men, wnth 150 guns. 
The battles of Moodkee, Forozeshar, Aliwal, 
and Sobraon followed in quick succession, and 
the country was at the feet of the British. 
Dhuleep Singh, tho infant son of Runieet* 
W’as recomist^ as Rajah ; a British Resident^ 
supported by a British force, was sent to the 
Punjaub. 

Probably, however, the most important 
results ensued from the administration of 
Lo^ Dalhousie (1848 — 56). Though sincerely 
desirous of peace, and of advancing the monil 
and material condition of the country, Hal- 
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honsie found himself compelled to fight two 
wars and to annex extensive territorj’ in the 
Punjaub, Burmah, as well as Nagpore, Oude, 
and other minor states. At the same time he 
founded the Public Works Department with 
a view to creating the network of roads and 
canals now covering India. He opened the 
Ganges CanJil, the largest irrigation work in 
India, and turned the sod of the first railway. 
He promoted steam communication with 
England via the Red Sea, and introduced cheap 
postage and tho electric telegraph. The second 
Sikh War (1848— 49) was marked by the disas- 
ter of Chilianwallah, but before reinforcements 
from England arrived, Mooltan fell ; and Lord 
Gough well nigh destroyed tho Sikh army at 
tho battle of Gujerat. The Punjaub became 
a British province, and thanks mainly to the 
successful labours of the two Lawrences 
and Colonel (afterwards Lord) Napier, became 
so contented and prosperous that the Indian 
Mutiny failed to turn its populace into rebels. 
The second Burmese War in 1852 arose out 
of the ill treatment of some merchants at 
Rangoon, and resulted in tho annexation of 
tho valley of tho Irrawaddy, under the name 
of the province of Pegu, since which time 
British Ilurmuh has made tho most astonLsh- 
ing strides in material development. For 
lull statistics we must refer our readers to 
the Provincial Administration Reports, which 
bear witness to a more rapid national pro- 
gress than any other part of India can boast 
of. Lord Dalhousie annexed several native 
states, including Nagjwro and Sattara, on tho 
principle tliat the governors exist only for 
the good of the governed, and that persistent 
misrule cannot justify tho paramount power in 
assenting to the continuance of the same. Oude 
was annexed after repeated warnings issued to 
the Nawabs, whoso degraded nile had caused 
great sufferin^f to the inhabitants. It was his 
Ikst action of importance, for in Marc-h, 1850, 
the marquis returned home and was succeeded 
by Lord Canning. 

Tho leading events of the Indian Mutiny 
which followed, will be found iinder the 
article so headed. The details have b^n 
excellently told by Sir John Kaye, while the 
share borne by Lord Lawrence is narrated 
in 3Ir. Bosworth Smith’s Life of him. 
Tho causes of this great convulsion are still 
obscure, but may bo probably traced to the 
excitable feelings of a fanatical though sub- 
ject race alarmed by the sight of important 
annexations, such ns those which have in- 
eritably accompanied the development of the 
British power. The outbreak at Meerut oc- 
curred on May 10, 1857, and the mutinous 
Sepoys hastened to Delhi, which thus became 
tho centre and rallying point of- tho rebellion. 
Under Lawrence’s strong hand the Punjaub 
was enabled not only to hold its own, but 
also to send relays of troops to Delhi, which, 
though held liy 80,000 mutineers, was closely 
invested, and eventually captui^ by oii 


troops numbering only one-fourth of Iheir 
opponents. At Cawnpore the Europeans shut 
themselves up in a wretched entrenchment, 
whence they emerged, after nineteen days’ 
siege, only to fall rictims to tho abominable 
treachery and cruelty of the infamous Nana 
Sahib. In Lucknow, the third town round 
which the events of the Mutiny group them- 
selves, Sir H. Lawrence fortified and pro- 
visioned the Residency, and with a weak 
British regiment kept off the besieging rebels 
till relieved first by Havelock, and finally by 
Sir Colin Campbell, afterwards I>ord Clyde. 
The people of Oude and Rohiikhund, who had 
risen cn were next attacked and van- 

quished by Colin Campbell, while in Central 
India Sir Hugh Rose (afterwards Lord Strath- 
naim) conducted an equally successful cam- 
paign against the Ranee, or Princess, of Jhansi, 
and Tantia Topee [Isdiak Mutiny.] 

This mutiny led to the extinction of the 
East India Compjiny, for it was felt that the 
administration uf India w’as now a national 
matter [East India Company]; and an 
Act was pijssed, to give effect to tho assump- 
tion of the government by the crown (1858). 
The royal proclamation announcing this 
event took place at a grand durbar held by 
Lord Canning on Nov. 1, 1858, and on July 8 
following peace was proclaimed. The cost of 
suppressing tho Mutiny hud, however, been 
so serious that 31r. James Wilson, a distin- 
guished financier, was sent out to Calcutta. 
to equalise the budget. Ho re-organised the 
customs, imposed an income-tax and licence 
duty, and created a state piper currency ; 
and, though he died before completing his 
labours, what he accomplished boro excellent 
fruit. 

Lord Elgin’s short rule (1862 — 63) was 
succeeded by that of Sir John Lawrence, who 
saw tho Bhotan War and the ensuing annexa- 
tion of tho Duars, and the lamentable Orissa 
Famine of 1866. The same year was marked 
by a serious commercial crisis, which injured 
the rising tea industry in Bengal, and caused 
widespread ruin in Bombay. Sir John Law- 
rence returned in 1869, having passed through 
every' grade of Indian service, from an assis- 
tant magistrate to tho viceroyalty, and, 
on retirement, was fitly rewarded with a 
peerage. 

Lord Mayo’s too brief tenure of office was 
occupied with several useful measures, among 
which the creation of an agricultural depart- 
ment, and of a system of provincial finance, 
stand out conspicuously. Ho led the way to 
tho reform of the salt duties, and developed 
the material resources of tho country by 
roads, railways, and canals. His death at tho 
hand of an assassin in tho Andaman Islands 
(1872) W’as a cruel interruption to a career of 
usefulness. Lord Northbrook, bis successor 
G872 — 76), bad to contend with a famine in 
Lower Bengal, whiehwassuocessfullygrappled 
with by an organisation of state relief. In 
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the cold season of 1875-76 the Prince of 
Wales (afterwards Edward VII.) made a tour 
through the country, and was greeted with 
an outburst of loyalty. It was during the 
viceroyalty of Lord Lytton (1876-80) that 
the proclamation of the Queen as Empress 
of India (Jan. 1, 1877) gave opportunity 
for a durbar of unusual pomp, held on the 
ridge above Delhi. This scene of rejoicing 
was followed by a disastrous famine, which 
prevailed throughout the Deccan and other 
parts of the Madras and Bombay Presi- 
dencies, and which, despite the best efforts 
of the government, resulted in a loss of over 
five million lives. 

The Afghan War of 1878 led to the tem- 
porary occupation of Cabul and Candahar by 
the English [Afghan Waks (2) The ap- 
pointment ot the DLanpiis of Kipon in the 
place of Lord Lytton in 1880, was followed 
by tho evacuation of Candahar and other 
Afghan positions, though it has been clearly 
proved that the former measure had been fully 
determined on by Lord Lytton previous to 
his resignation. Lord liipon's measures 
included a large extension of Lord Mayo’s 
system of provincialising the finances, which 
has been attended with the happiest results ; 
a scheme for tho enlargement of native self- 
government, varied according to the require- 
inonts of the different provinces ; and a law, 
known as the Ilbert Act, which has removed 
one of tho disabilities under which native 
civilians laboured in regard to their powers of 
trying Europeans. Regarding this Act, con- 
troversy has been too fierce to enable us to 
discuss it; it must be loft to the judgment of 
posterity. 

In 1884 a commission was appointed, and 
the north-western frontier of Afghanistan 
delimited. An outbreak in Chitral in 1895 
necessitated a large military expedition to 
relieve the garrison, and two years later a 
large number of troops was despatched to 
quell the rising of the tribes along tho whole 
border from Chitral to Baluchistan. A plague 
broke out in 1896, and has betn more or less 
severe ever since. In 1897 an earthquake 
devastated Assam, and in the same year a 
famine affected an area of about 610,000 square 
miles with a population of 130,000,000. In 
1900 occurred another famine, affecting tracts 
containing a population of 85 millions ; and 
at one time over six millions were in receipt 
of relief. A number of representative Indian 
princes and chiefs, w’ith a large contingent 
of native troops, <ame to England in 1902 to 
attend the coronation of King Edward. A 
gr<‘at imperial durbar was held on Jan. 1, 
1903, to celebrate the coronation of the first 
British Emperor of India, and a grand 
review of all the troops at Delhi, British and 
native, brought the seiies of durbar pageants 
to a close on Jan. 8. 

In 1905 a severe earthquake occurred in 
Northern India, causing great loss of life and 


damage to property. During the winter of 
1905-6 the Prince and Princess of Waite 
made an extensive tour through India. By 
the partition of Bengal — effected in 1905, 
reconstituting Ihe provinces of Bengal and 
Assam — the Bengali-speaking population 
found themselves divided into two provinces 
under separate governments. Considerable 
opposition to this division was manifested 
by the Bengali, and meetings were held in 
favour of boycotting British goods. In 
1908 tho unrest assumed such a violent 
character that the laws relating to the Press 
and to explosives were very considerably 
strengthened, and special prosecutions under 
these laws were carried out in 1909. 

Tho chief works to which readers may be 
referred lor a detailed kDOwle<lge of Indian 
liistorj' are tiie hnrerial G<u€(leer of India 
(Hunter), to which we are mainly indebted for 
the lacts alwve narrated; Sir O. Birilwo<«l, 
Report on Old Records in the Indi« Office ; Mill, 
History of British India, continued by Wilson; 
Low, History of the Iiutiun AVii-y; Orine, 
hidnstan; Malleson, //u«fory of Ihe French in 
India: AitchiMn, Treaties and Enpa^ements ; 
Arnold, AdmlKi-ifraiion of Lord Dalhousie : Ka\u, 
5rpt)v IVar, continued by Colonel Malleson ; 
and Boaworth Smith, Life of Lord Lawrence. 

[C. E. B.] 
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Indian Untiny, Thb (1857-58). The 
cftuses of the Indian Mutiny are difficult 
to estimate, but it may be safely asserted 
that it was to a large extent duo to the very 
rapid progress which European civilisation 
had of late years been making in Hindostan, 
a civilisation which threatened to swallow 
or assimilate all the native institutions of the 
country. Under Lord Dalhousie (1818-56) 
the Punjaub and Oude had been annexed, and 
it might well seem to an Indian mind that 
the English were bent on entirely subduing 
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the whole of Hindostan, regardless of the 
(Uctates of faith or justice. About the same 
time a rumour was in circulation which limited 
the term of English rule to one hundred years 
fi^m the date of the battle of Plassey (1757). 
The Sepoy tro6ps had learnt to know their 
own worth, and having fought battles and 
won victories under English generalship, con- 
ceived that their success was solely due to 
their own valour, and fancied that they held 
the destiny of India in their own hands. 
Added to this, in the deposed King of Delhi, 
Bahadur Shah, there W’as an ever-festering 
canker of rebellion and centre of disaffection 
which was just now rendered more dangerous 
than ever by Lord Dalhousie's threat of 
removing the Mogul’s family from its old 
seat at Delhi. Finally, to set in flame all 
the smouldering ashes of discontent, there 
came the storj' that the cartridges of the 
new Enfield rifles which were just then 
being introduced among the native troops 
were greased with the fat of beef or pork, 
and were thus rendered unclean for Mo- 
hammedan and Hindoo alike. The rebel- 
lion broke out with the incendiary fires at 
Barrackpore in January, 1857. The Sepoys 
here conceived that the new cartridges were 
>>eing distributed with the sole object of 
de8tro;>’ing their caste, and on Feb. 25 they 
broke into open mutiny. Though they were 
restrained from violence and disbanded, these 
men carried the evil report through Oude 
and Bundelkhund, inflaming the minds of 
the people. On May 16 a proclamation 
was issued by Lord Canning, denying these 
reports and warning the people against them. 
On May 10 the mutiny broke out at Meerut, 
being preceded by incendiaiy' fires. The 11th 
and 20th Begiments of Native Infantrj’ and 
the 3rd Cavalry rose, massacred their oflScers, 
and marched off to Delhi. The people of that 
city rose at once and butchered tne Europeans. 
The 38th, 54th, and 74th caught tho infection, 
shot their officers, and marching into the city, 
saluted the king. Meanwhile Nana Sahib was 
proceeding through Oude and the North-West 
Provinces fanning the flame. In Oude the 
mistakes of Mr. Jackson had made the govern- 
ment unpopular, and Sir Henry XiUwrence, 
the new commissioner, was unable to remove 
the impression. In May, risings took place at 
Ferozepore, at Lahore, and Peshawur, but 
were put down with severity by Sir John 
I^wrenco and his subordinates, who armed 
the Sikhs, and with their help reduced the 
Sepoys. Tho Punjaub thus remained ffiithful, 
and Lawrence was able to send a strong body 
of Sikhs to aid in tho siege of Delhi. On the 
17th the commander-in-chief prepared to 
advance on Delhi, and on June 10, Sir Henry 
Barnard, his successor, advanced to within 
four miles of Delhi, where he was joined by 
Brigadier Archdale Wilson from Meerut. 
3Ieanwhile, all through Oude, tho Doab, and 
Bundelkhund, the rebellion broke out accom- 


panied by massacres. In Ibijpootana and 
Malwa the native princes for the most ]>ai-t 
remained faithful, but Scindiah’s and llol- 
kar’s body-guards mutinied, and the widowed 
Banco of Jhansi headed un outbreak in her 
annexed princijwility. At Cawnpore the mutiny 
broke out, under Nana Siihib, June 5, and 
ended in a ghastly massacre. At Luckmow the 
foresight of Sir Henry I.awrence enabled the 
English garrison to hold out against the 
rebels till relieved by Outram. But the great 
point of anxiety was Dellii, where all the 
mutinied Sepoy regiments were assembling 
in a final effort to restore the ancient djmasty 
of the iloguls. On June 8 Sir Heniy’ Banuirtl 
invested Delhi, and on Jime 13 an unsuccess- 
ful attempt was made to capture the city by 
blowing the gates ojK-n. The besiegers were 
exposed to rear attacks from mutinied regi- 
ments who kept arriving. The energy of 
Lawrence, however, now made itself felt ; 
new Sikh levies came pouring in, bringing 
supplies, stores, money, and all necessaries. 
On July 17, owing to the death of Sir H. 
Barnard, Archdale Wilson took the command ; 
on Sept. 6 a heavy siege-train arrived, and 
on tho 20th, after a severe struggle, Delhi 
was won [Delhi, Siege op, 1857]. 3Ican- 
while Havelock had marched into Cawn- 
pore (July 17), after defeating the Nana, 
but only to find the prisoners massacred 
as at Jhansi. Leaving Neill to punish 
the rebels, ho endeavoured to ad\’ancc to tho 
relief of Lucknow, but was compelled to 
retire, Aug. 13. On ^pt. 16, however, a 
grand army marched onXucknow, and on tho 
24th Havelock and Outram entered tho be- 
sieged Residency wdth their reinforcements. 
On Sept. 10 Brigadier Greathed, by a forced 
march, surprised the mutinous troops from 
Rajpootana and Agra and routed them, 
scattering them in a disorderly flight. Similar 
successes were obtained in 3(alwu, Berar, and 
elsbwherc, and these were crowned in No- 
vember by the final relief of Lucknow, 
achieved by Sir Colin Campbell (Nov., 1857), 
who l^d arrived in India as commandor-iu- 
cWof in Au^st. Meanwhile the Gwalior Con- 
tingent, under Tantia Topee, had advanced on 
Cawnpore, and driven General Windham into 
his entrenchments, and it was only by a hurried 
march that C^^ampbell could come to his assis- 
tance before tho bridge over the Ganges was 
broken down. By the end of the year 1857 tho 
rebellion in Bengal had been to a great extent 
stamped out, and the future war was restricted 
to Oude, Bohilkhund, parts of Bimdelkhund, 
and Central India. In Dacca, Mhow, In- 
dore, Femickabad, and elsewhere, order had 
been restored ; Outram was holding his oisTi 
a^inst the garrison of Lucknow, and Saugor, 
faithful to the last, would servo as a centre 
for operations in Central India. At tho 
beginning of the year (1858) Mahomed Baha- 
dur Shah, the last of the Moguls, being con- 
victed of treason and murder, was transported 
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to Biirmah. During January au<l l*rl>ruary 
Sir (.'olin Camijboll occupied hirnsolf with 
clearing Ou<lo and Rohilkhund. In Jlarch 
he mado for Lucknow, and after a severe 
struggle wrested the <'ity fi-om the enemy’s 
hands. On May 6, Sir Colin Caini)l)ell suc- 
ceeded in crushing the revolt in Kohilkhimd, 
but the rebel laiders and many of their 
followers esca]>ed. Sleanwhile, the Ihunbay 
division, under Sir Hugh Hose, had advanced 
steadily into Central India to the rtdief of 
iSavjgor, and soon defeated the relads at the 
pass of iIuddim 2 >ore. (leneial Roberts and 
Whitlock Were marehingtriumphantly through 
llalwa ami llundelkhund ; on April 1 Sir II. 
Rose deh'ated Tantia Tojice, who was nuirching 
on Jhansi, and two days Liter he stonned and 
took the fort of Jhansi. On ilay 7 he at- 
Uieked and routed the uniteil armies of Tan- 
tia Topee and the Ranee of Jhansi. and on 
May 28, after a severe struggle, he assjiulted 
and captured tlie strong fort of Kalpy. 
Tantia Topee now proceeded to Gwalior and 
org-.inisiMl an insiUTCction against the authority 
of Scindiah ; but on Juno 17 Sir Hugh en- 
countered and defeated the rel)el force out- 
side Gwalior, and on the 18th stormed and 
captured the city. Brigadier Napier pursued 
the enemy, and routed them agiiin at Ali|>orc, 
tlius emling the eampiiign. tioneinl Roberts 
had meanwhile stonned and taken Kotah, 
and the rebellion was now pRictieally at an 
end, and the time come for vengeance 
ai)d reconciliation. It was undoubtedly the 
splendid orgiinisiition of the Punjaub under 
i>ir John I.riiwi“enee t^iat contributed mainly 
to the ultimate success of the English arms ; 
and had this district shared in the revolt 
instead of, thanks to the hrmnoss of its ruler, 
sending uivsishince to the English forces 
before Delhi, it is difficult to see where the 
disiistere would have stopped. But Sir John 
Lawrence, from the very commencement 
bridled the mutinous Sepoys in the Punjaub 
with a stem hand, and the Sikhs were only 
too gniteful for the blessings of English rule 
to rise against their benefactors. The most 
important politiciil result of the Indian 
ilutiny was the transforrcnco of the entire 
administration of Hindostan fiom the East 
India Company (q.v.) to the crown. [Isdia.] 

Sir J. Kaye. Sejioy H'nr, 1871-76; G. B. Malle. 
60 U, oj the JiHiian ; T. R. B. Uolmes, 

ilW. of the Jtuliun Mafixji ; Annual lUgister, 
1857-58 ; Lord Roberts, i'oi-fy-One yoars hi 

[S. J. L.] 

Indnlffencei The Declakation of 
(1687), is tlie name given to the proclamation 
of James II., by which he declared that “as 
ho would not force the conscience of any 
man himself, so neither would he allow any 
nuin to force the conscience of another.” By 
this ho hoped to show favour to. the Roman 
Catholics without offending his Protestant 
subjects, whom he promised to keep in full 
possession of all the Chui-ch estates they .had 


acquired at the Refoi-mation. In order to 
disgxiise, at all events in some degree, tliat 
tlie real objects of this indulgence were tlie 
Papists, he promised full freedom of worship 
at the same time to moderate Presbyterians 
and Quakers. All the jienal laws against the 
Roman Catholics were susiiendcd, and the 
king declared himself resolved for the future 
to employ the best men in his sor5’iee irre- 
spective of their creed (Fob. and June, 1687). 
In April next year, James ordered this de- 
claratiun to be republished, and sent an order 
to the bishops that they should bid the clergy 
of their several dioceses read it from their 
jmlpits after divine service, on the Sundays, 
May 20th and 27th. It was their refusal 
to ilo this that led to the trial of the Seven 
Bishops. 

Indnlph, King of Alban («. 954, d. 962), 
was the son of Constantino. It was in his 
reign, according to the riclish Chrouich, that 
Dunedin or Edinburgh was surrendon'd to 
the Scots by the English — a surrender which, 
Mr. Skene thinks, implied the district be- 
tween the Esk and the Avon. Indulph’s reign 
is further noteworthy for the descent of the 
Norwegian pirates. He is said, according to 
one account, to have been slain in battle 
with the invaders, but, aceonling to another, 
he died at St. Amlrews. Probably ho retired 
to a monastery, and entrusted his kingdom to 
Duhh the son of Malcolm, who was his lawful 
successor on the tanistic principle. 

Skeue, C«Uic Scotlntid. 

Zne, or Ina, King of Wessex (688 — 726), 
was descended from Cerdic through Cut^i- 
wine, and succeeded to the throne on 
abdication of Ceadwalla. He was one of the 
greatest of the West Siixon kings, and suc- 
ceeded in reducing Kent, Sussex, and East 
Anglia to obedience. Ho also fought many 
battles against tlie Britons or Welsh, and- 
extended the West Saxon kingdom beyond 
the Parret, building the fortress of Taunton 
to inotect his new frontier. Wo find him 
fighting against the Welsh of Glamorgan, 
and against Ccolred the Mercian king, with 
whom he fought a drawn battle at Wan- 
borough. The latter part of his reign, 
however, does not seem to have been so 
prosperous. His wars with the Britons 
were less successful than before, and he was 
troubled by rebellions of members of the 
royal house, the leader of whom was 
Aldbert, who was eventually defeated and 
slain by Ine. Ine himself resigned the crown 
in 725, and went to Rome, whera he soon 
died. Hu was great, not only as a warrior, 
but as a legislator, and made a collection of 
laws, seventy-six in number, which, with the 
cxcoi>tion of those of .the Kentish kings, are 
the earliest known to us among the Anglo- 
Saxons. He likewise divided Wessex into 
two dioceses, placing the new bishop at Sher- 
. borne in Dorsetshire ; he moreover founded 
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and endowed several momiateries, and rebuilt 
and enlarged the abbey of Glastonbury. 

^nyJo.Snioii Chronicle; Bede, £ccle<na*hcal 
Uieiory. The Lafvs of lue are tniuslated by Mr. 
Thorp in ancient Lairs and Institutes 0 / theanyto* 
Sa.ic>ns. 

Infangtheof was, in Anglo - Saxon 
times, the right of trying and punishing a 
thief caught within the limit of the juris- 
diction to which the right belonged. It was 
one of the rights appertaining to a hundred 
or soken. 

Zngoldsby, Sir Kichakd (d. 1685), was 
closely reLited to Oliver Cromwell, and served 
with considerable di.stinction in the Parlia- 
mentary army. He was one of the High 
Court of Justice appointed to try Charles 1., 
but did not. attend any of the sittings, and 
though his signature appciirs on the warrant 
for execution, he declared that he was forced 
to aflix it by violence, his hand being guided 
by Cromwell. He afterwards took jwrt in the 
cainiMiign in Ireland; in 1652 he was made a 
member of the Council of State ; in 1654 and 
1656 ho sat in Cromwell’s Parliament, and 
was made one of the membei-s of the Upper 
House. He was a great favourite of Richard 
Cromwell, after whose resignation he was 
appointed one of the Committee of Safety. 
Ho was active in promoting the Restoration, 
iind was in command of the force sent against 
Lambert after he had escaped from the 
Tower. He received a pardon from Charles II., 
and was created a Knight of the Bath in 
1660. He sat in the Parliaments of 1061, 
1679, and 1680, but took no very prominent 
part in public affairs. 

I&gnlpllTlS (</. 1 109) was one of the secre- 
taries of William the Conqueror, and subse- 
quently became Abbot of Croyland. To him 
was attributed a JJeseHplion of Croyland 
Abbey t which is now universally considei'cd to 
bo a spurious production of the fouiteenth 
century. It consists of charters, all of which 
are forgeries, interspereed with historical 
notices derived from older chrdniclers. This 
work was first published by Sir Henry Savile 
in his Anylicarum lieriptcres, and from 

ojic Mb. of it, which was then existing at 
Croyland, Sir Henry Spelman extracted the 
copy of dubious Laws 6f William the Con- 
queror given in his Concilia. 

H. T. Biley, Archieological journal, i. 32— 
49 : ii. ; Sr T- D. Hardy, Deecriptive 

Catalogue oj 

Xnkermann, The Battle op (Nov. 5, 
1854), was fought during the Crimean War. 
Early on the morning of Nov. 5, 1854, the 
Russian army, which had lately received 
large reinforcements, nTado a sortie from 
Sebastopol The chief point of attack was 
the plateau of Inkermann, where the English 
forces lay, and so dense were the mists that 
our troops were hardly aware of the enemy’s 
advance till ho was close upon them. There 
was little time for any regular plan of 


operations on the English side, and they wci-c 
hero at a strong disjidvantage compared with 
the Russians, who had received definite in- 
structions before shirting. The result \\hh 
the engagement became more of a hnnd-to- 
hand encounter than a regubir battle. At 
last the French geneinl, Bosquet, who had 
divined from the first that the attack was 
destined for the British troops and not against 
his own, came to their aid, and fell uj>on 
the Russians with such fury ns to drive 
them down the slope, and thus decide the 
battle. 

Kiuglake, Inrosieii of Crimea. 

Inquest. Recognition by sworn inquest, 
i.e., the discoveiy of matters of fact by in- 
quiry fioin sworn witnesses, is a custom of 
very ancient shinding in England, and the 
origin of the civil jury. A process of inquiry 
by government oflicei-s from witqesses from 
the district conccmeil, tii-st appeal's i leai'ly in 
the capitularies of the Flunk kings. To them 
it possibly came from the regulations of the 
Theodosian code, which jircscribcd a sjieciul 
method of investigation by imjH-rial ollicei-s 
in matters touching the fisc. From cases in 
, which the king* was concci-ned, the method 
I was occasionally extended in the Fnmk cm- 
, pii*e, but only by special peimission, to the 
, suits of churches and private persons. This 
system was found wowing by the Norman 
conquerors of northern Gaul, and bcK.ame a 
part of the Nonnun jurisprudence. But it was 
still exceptional in private suits, and per- 
sons who wished their own cases to he tried 
i by inquest, had to gain the duke's consent. 
From Normandy it was introduced by the 
Conqueror into England; theBomesdaysurvey 
is a gigantic example of its employment 
' to draw up a I'ate-book of the kingdom for 
the use of the central administration ; juul 
several writs of Rufus, Henry I., and Stephen 
are extant, ordering inquests thiough men 
of the county or hundred, to determine the 
rights of ebprehes. It is the merit of Henry 
II. to have made what had been “ an e.xccp- 
tional favour” an oidinary part of English 
legal procedure. By the Grand. Assize he 
substituted the more equitable method of 
inquest in cases concerning land, for trial by 
battle, which was a Norman innovation, and 
justly hated in England. The three pro- 
cesses of Darrein Presentment, Mort d’An- 
eester, and Novel Disseisin proWded satis- 
factory means of settling disputes as to ad- 
vowsons, and the claims of heirs and dispos- 
sessed ^ ))er8ons. In the Assize of Aims, 
recognition by jury was employed to deter- 
' mine the liability of each individual ; and, 
finally, in the Ordinance of the Saladin. 
Tithe inquest by sworn jurors was used for 
the assessment of taxation. (For later history 
Me Jury.] In ordinary modem use the woi'd 
, is almost confined to the inquest held by a 
coroner with regard to a suspicious death. 

, This seems to ^ve been his chief duty as'. 
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early as Edwar<l I., whoso statute De 0^c\o 
('oronatorio (1276) is the foundation of the 
law on the subject. 

For the histoo' ef iuquest, as connected with 
the jury system see Stubbs, Const. Hist,, j. 
cb. 13, and for a more detaile<l account, Bruu- 
iier. drr Sctucuryenichtc, 1871. For 

coroner's inquest, Stephen, ffiat. Crim. Lair, 
i, 216. and Bigrj't of Crim. Proceed., cb. 7. 

[W. J. A.] 

Inscriptions, Celtic, are chiefly con- 
fined to a number of rough stone monuments, 
upon whose edges the inscriptions are cut in 
characters of a peculiar typo, consisting en- 
tirely of long and short lines. This character 
is styled Ogam or Ogham. The largest 
number of these Ogam inscriptions have been 
found in Ii'eland — almost exclusively in 
Munster — but about twenty have also been 
found in South Wales, one in North Wales, and 
three in Devonshire and ComwalL Others 
occur in Sootbind, and esjiccially in Fife, 
Aberdeenshire, and Sutherland, and some 
even in the Shetland Islands. Of these the 
Irish are very imperfectly deciphered, and 
the Scotch still more so, hut most of the 
Welsh have been satisfactorily investigated. 
Those are nearly all bi-lingual, and a Latin 
tninslation or painphnise make.s the work 
of interpretation the easier. For though 
Irish 5ISS. of the fourteenth centurj’ give a 
systematic account of the char.ictcr, yet the 
mvages of time, and the imperfections of the 
system, make it no easy t4isk to decipher 
tlu'in. It is even doubtful whether some of 
the Scottish Ogams are of Celtic origin. The 
date of these inscriptions can only he vaguely 
ascertained. Probably, most of the Welsh 
are of about the fifth and sixth centuries ; but 
it seems most likely that the character was 
invented at a much ejirlier dato, for it is hal'd 
to believe that so imperfect an alphabet would 
have been adopted when the Homan letters 
were known. It is, indeed, strange, that 
Ogam should have 8u^^’ived until the ninth or 
tenth centuries. 

It has bc'cn conjectured that Ogam is in a 
way derived from the Phcenician alphabet. A 
late Irish legend attributes its invention to a 
mythic Ogma. Professor Hh^s regards the 
word as etymologically akin to Oyfios and 
aptnen, and as a derivative of a root which is 
used in the senses of “ a leading, a line, a 
row, writing, letters, and ultimately literature, 
or know’lodge. ” 

The historical value of theOgam inscriptions 
is entirely indirect. They are nearly all mere 
sepulchnil inscriptions of the name, and perhaps 
the father’s name, of some forgotten chieftain. 
But philologically their interest i.s verj’ great. 
Careful comparison shows that the language 
of these inscriptions is of tho Goidelic rather 
than of the Brj^honic type — Irish rather than 
Welsh. They te.stify' to the presence of 
Goidels in South Wales and Damnonia, spots 
from which nearly all traces of them have 


now vanished, either Irish immigrants, or the 
survivals of an earlier population driven 
westward by the Brj'thons, just as the 
Brythons themselves were at a later date 
driven westwards by the English. Thus- 
they have thrown new light on tho early 
ethnologj’ of Brihiin as well as on the study 
of Celtic idiilology. Besides the Ogams, there 
are other Celtic inscriptions written in the 
ordinary Latin character, or in that modifica- 
tion of it to which the name of the " Irish 
alphabet*’ has been given. But the bulk of 
the inscriptions of the Bntons, centuries after 
the withdrawal of the Homan legions, wore 
written in Latin. 

Rhys, J’Jiilo?ogy ; HUhner. Iimcrnihonea 

JlrttannitC Chnih'aHie; SVestwood, Lajiinan'ina 

IFnlliir. [T. F. T.l 

Inscriptions, Roman. Homan rule ioi 
Britain began late, ended early, and never was 
much more than a military occupation. As a 
natural resultthe Homan inscriptions in Britain 
are comparatively few in number, limited in 
tlie variety of their subjects, and of inferior 
historical and less philological interest. 

Epigraphists divide inscriptions into two 
main chtsses — inscriptions in the strictest 
sense written on other objects to indicate 
their purpose, and those which are themselves 
the objects, and inscribed on stone or hard 
metal to make them durable. The former 
class (fifa/t in Latin), are divided into sepul- 
chi-al inscriptions {iiiu/i sepulchrate ^) ; dedi- 
catory inscriptions' {titnU $acri ) ; honorary 
inscriptions {txtuli honorai'ii)y or inscriptions 
on statues erected to mortals, either after 
death or during their life, but not on their 
tombs, in which class are included txtuli opet'um 
publicorum, fi<r pubUcft, tho records of the- 
names of those erecting public buildings, 
tho inscriptions on milestones, boundary 
stones; and lastly, the comprehensive class of 
inscriptions arranged in the Corpus under the- 
head iustrumeutum, ■which includes, for exam- 
ple, inscriptioils on weights and measures, 
household articles, tho tessera, or little tokens- 
with names of individuals or dates upon them, 
the inscriptions stamped on blocks of metal,, 
very numerous in a mining district like Eng- 
land, or on military ^♦eapon8, and the leaden 
marks which,, perhaps, were borne by soldiers 
as countersigns, and have been found in 
Britain only. Of the inscriptions made for 
their own sjikes, whibn'are called instrumenta 
or Uges — treaties, laws, local decrees, agree- 
ments of private persons, may bo quot^ as 
examples. 

Most of the above classes of inscriptions 
have been found in Britain, though certain 
classes, and particularly tho instrumenta, are 
rare. Very few inscriptions of the first cen- 
tury remain. “They are as scarce,” says 
Dr. Hiibner, “ as those of tho republican period 
in the older portions of tho Empire.” The 
oldest is an inscription to Nero, found at 
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Chichester, and a few leaden balls, marked 
with the names of Claudius, Britannicus, Nero, 
&c. The oldest milestones are of the time of 
Hadrian and the Antonines. A few military 
inscriptions complete the record. During the 
next century fairly abundant inscriptions are 
found in the south-eastern part of the island, 
and especially in the great to\N'ns, such 
as Camulodunum (Colchester) ; Londinium 
(London) ; Uegni (Chichester) ; Aquaj-Sulis 
(Bath). Though Eboracuni had become a 
great Roman station so early as the reign of 
Trajan, few inscriptions of earlier date than 
the latter jwirt of the second century' are found 
in the land of the Briguntes. Still further 
north, 2 ones of inscriptions mark the site of 
the two Roman walls. But north of this 
district, and among the hills of Wales, the 
almost totiil absence of real Roman inscrip- 
tions attests the incomplctencvss of the Roman 
conquest. In the latter countr)’ it is only in 
a few garrisons, such as Isca (Caerleon), or 
Deva (Chester), or Segontium (Caernarvon), 
that they are at all abundant, and here none 
are earlier than the end of the second century. 
Many third-ccnturv inscriptions, both in the 
north and west, indicate the frequency of the 
Roman expeditions to those regions. It is, 
however, remarkable that very few inscrip- 
tions of the “provincial emperors,” such as 
Carausius and Allcctus, remain. Great names, 
such as Diocletian and Constantine, arc but 
scantily represented. There are few impor- 
tant Christian inscriptions of the fourth or 
fifth centuries. The sepulchral inscriptions 
of Wales and Damnonia are not strictly 
Roman. The Greek inscriptions are very 
few. As to the historical value of the Roman 
inscriptions in Britiin, it is hard to generalise, 
but, as a rule, it is not great. “They vary 
little in their information ; a victorious legion, 
the death of a commander, the performance of 
u vow, a tribute to the memory of a departed 
relative, are the subjects generally commemo- 
rated.” (Preface to Mouuintnfa Mistorica 
£iita>miea.) Yet Dr. Hubnerhas been able to 
illustrate from them some characteristics of the 
provincial administration and military history 
of Britain, and the frequency or infrequency 
of their occurrence is at least some index to the 
nature of the Roman occupation in any given 
locality. In many ways the inscriptions illus- 
tmte or vivify the historical knowledge which 
written authorities give us ; the prevalence of 
military inscriptions in Britain testifies clearly 
to the character of Roman rule in the land. 
But the vast majority of inscriptions are 
too short, too obscure, too private in their 
reference, or too limited in their subject, to 
furnish us with any real historical informa- 
tion. 

The Itoman ioecriptioos in Britain have been 
collected bjr Dr. Emil HUbuer, in tbo seventh 
volumeof tbe Berlin Corput InwrinlJonumLatin- 
arum. Dr. HUbner’s cpigraphlcol map of 
Britain at the end of tbe volume indicates tbe 
localities in which the^ have been found inmost 


abundance. The same scholar's article oi* 
Bouian luscriptiuus m the ninth edition of thc- 
£HCj/cioikrd(a may be referred Vj for 

an account of these inscriptions geueruily. Toe- 
inscriptions of historical interest Lave been 
printed m the lionumciita ilistorica ih itnnidca. 
McCaul's ii> itaniio-/toina>t iiucriptionx, uud 
Scarlb’s ftoinan Britain may be also referred to. 

[T. F. T.j 

Institution of a Christian Man,. 

The, is the name of a work sometimes Siiid to 
have been written by Henry VUI., but is moic 
probably the work of C’ranmer iiud other 
bishops, and only stiimped with the king’s 
approval. It consists of an Exposition of the 
Creed, the Seven Sacraments, the Ten Com- 
mandments, the Lord’s Prsiyer, the Angel’s 
Siilutation to Mary, and of the dotrtrines of 
Free Will, Justification, and Good Works. It 
concludes with an authorised prayer for de- 
parted souls. 

Instrument of Government. The,. 

is the name given to a paper constitution 
of foity-two articles, called “ the Government 
of the Commonwealth,” by which the Protec- 
torate of Cromwell was established (Doeember, 
16.53). The executive power was vested in 
the Protector and a council of fifteen to 
twenty-one persons appointed for life. Until 
the meeting of Parliament, fixed for Sept. 3, 
1654, the Pi'otector, with assent of the Council, 
could make ordinances to have the power of 
laws. After this, the legislative power was 
vested in the Parliament alone, and, though 
bills were to be submitted to the Protector 
for his assent, he had no j)Ower to veto them 
if they were themselves in accordance with 
the constitution. Parliaments were to bc- 
callcd of necessity every three years, and 
when called could not be dissolved for five 
months, except by their own consent. The- 
repi-esentative system was reformed, in ac- 
cordance with the plan proposed by Ireton, 
and amended by the Rump. Scotland and Ire- 
land were each i-epresented b)- thirty members, 
while the number of members for England 
and Wales was reduced from five hundred to 
four hundred. The number of county mem- 
bers was largely incieased, many i-otten 
boroughs were disfranchised, and important 
places like Leeds, Manchester, and Halifax 
received representatives. At the same time, 
two classes of electoi-s were disfranchised : — (1) 
All Roman Catholics and those concerned in thc- 
Irish rebellion wei-e disabled for ever; (2) 
all persons who had been engaged in war- 
against the Parliament since January, 1642, 
except such as had given signal testimony 
since then of their good affection, were dis- 
abled from electing or being olec^ for tho- 
next Parliament and the three following. By 
article xii., it was expressly inseiied in the- 
writs that the persons elected should not have 
power to alter the government as vested by 
tho Instrument in a single person and a 
Parliament. Accordingly, when Parliament, 
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Jissembled in September. 1654,, wished to 
dcbiitc the constitution, and settle the limits 
of the Protector’s power, Cromwell, whilst 
<lrawing u distinction between “ circumsbm- 
tials,” which they might alter, and “ funebt- 
mentals,’’ which they must leave untouched, 
forced them to s»gn an eng-agement not to 
I)r(>poso tho alteration of the government in 
that partic»ibir. Mr. Ganliner remarks on 
the Instrument of Government tlmt it was 
“ the first of hundri*ds of written constitutions 
which have since s]n-ead over the world, of 
which the American is the most conspicuous 
example, in which a barrier is set up agjtinst 
the entire predominance of any one sot of 
official j)ci-son8, by attributing strictly limited 
functions to each.” 

MiissoD. Life of Ifi'tcn ; Gartliner, /’ariJan 
Kcrol iiO'rtti ; Guizot, Crovueell; Bnakc, Hu^fery 
of L'liylniui. 

Insurrection Acts (Iueland). The 
first (1787) enacted the Riot Act for Ireland, 
made all attacks on clergy or churches, the 
administering unlawful ojiths, seizure of arms, 
and other similar offences, felony, to l>e 
punished with death. It also inflicted a 
punishment of fine, imprisonnjent, or tho 
whip, on all wlio conspired to deprive tho 
clergy of their tithes. In 1796 a similar Act 
was passed, but with terms, if possible, still 
more string4*nt than the foregoing; and, 
though it excited the wonder of tho English 
lilinistry, it j)ussed without difficulty. Tho 
third (1807) gave the Loixl-Lieutonant power, 
if the mugistrsites in special session declared 
a county di.sturbed, to proclaim it. By so 
doing, trial by jurj* was 8U8|)endod, and any 
oiij out at night after dark became liable to 
seven years’ traiisjiortation, unless he were 
able to give a good excuse. It remained in 
force till 1810. In 1814, 1815, 1816, 1817. 
1822, and 1824, it was renewed, and a similar 
Act was passed in 1838. 

Interdicts, Papal, may be defined as 
local excommunications. TTiey deprived u 
Certain district of all the privileges of 
Christian worship and coromonies. Tho 
proclamation of an intei*dict put the country 
out of the ixale of the Church. During the 
time that a country lay under an interdict, all 
public religioiLs serWees ceased ; churches 
wore closed, and the sacraments suspendecL 
To this general laJe there were a few excep- 
tions. On Sunday a sennon might be preached 
in the churchyard, and on Good Frida}* the 
oross was exliil)itcd to the people in the sirmo 
place ; the dead might bo buried, but without 
tho full rites of intennont ; infants might be 
baptised ; and the dying were allowial to 
eommunicato. But, beyond this, all the 
services of the Church ceased ; the bell neither 
rang nor tolled ; the solemn processions of 
the Church were discontinued ; neither Virgin 
nor saint could be worshipped at their own 
shrines. Monasteries, however, pivserved 


the right of holding their own services; but 
these had to be performed with closed doors, 
and no strangers might bo present. Tho 
most famous interdict in English history was 
that proclaimed by Innocent III. in March, 
1208, over all England. It was brought about 
by John’s obduracy in refusing to recognise 
the pai)al nominee, Stephen Langton, as Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, and it was not remitted 
till tho king Imd made full submission, in 
iLiy, 1213. 

Interest- Two principles seem in tho 
Middle Ages to luive been at work in miti-. 
gating the extent to which the. usurer might 
take advantage of the distresses of his debtora : 
firat, that of the mediaeval Church, which,, 
inheriting the doctrine of the Jewish Scrip- 
turos, has unhesitatingly condemned usury in 
all its foi*ms ; and, secondly, tluit of the 
Roman Empire, which, while I'ecognising tho 
necessity of jwiying interest on boiTOW’ed 
moneys, attempted to limit abuse by fixing 
a legjil maximum percentage, beyond which 
l>ayment could not bo enforced. Among the 
Romanstherdte wasat one time twelve j>ercont. 
per annum, but it was reduced by Justinian 
to four. It could not be expected that among 
tho Teutonic tribes this c^uestion should have 
foiTOed a jwrt of their original common law, 
and hence in the Middle Ages usury was not 
SO much regarded as an olfence against tho 
law as a sin ; and it was one of tho great 
merits of tho Mediicval Church that it set its 
face steadily against this abuse at a time 
when no king had the self-denial, and no 
other court sufficient strength, to protect tlio 
poor from the oppression of the rich. Ac- 
cordingly, usury became a recognised offence 
in the spiritual courts ; and thus wo find 
Alexander III. writing to tho Archbishop of 
Canterbury that he should compel all len^rs, 
whether ecclesiastical or others, to restore 
their pledges without usut}*. But despite the 
censures of the Cliurch and . tho law’s of Ed- 
ward m., according to which the goods of a 
living usurer belonged to the Church, those of 
a dead one to the king, tho practice never died 
out, though in many cases the actual interest 
was di^uised under the name of expenses. 
Complaints wore made by tho Commons under 
Rith-'ird II, of the prevalence of this offonco, 
but the king could only reply that it was tho 
fault of the ecclesiastical courts, who did not 
use their owm pow’era. As yet there was no 
thought of the State’s taking the question in 
hand. It was a question of morality, and not 
of law. Some hundred years later, w’hen the 
incapacity of the Church to deal w’ith this 
suliject became clearer, Parliament at last 
took the matter up. Even under Henry III. 
the Statute of ilex’ton had forbidden usury to 
be charged on infants for debts incurred by 
their parents, and we have just seen the en- 
actment of Edward III. as regards the g^oodsof 
deceased usurers. But it was not till Henry 
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VII. ’s rei^ that the State, following the old 
Koman principle and recognising the legality 
of intei-ost, fixed a rate, above which all 
charges should be unlawful. In 1487 a law 
was passed directly aimed agiinst the 
‘‘ dampnable bargayns gvoundyt in usurye, 
contrarie to the laws of naturell justis,’* and 
ompuweiing the Lord Chancellor and justices 
of the peace to inflict a penalty of illOU on all 
transactions that savoured of this kind (3 
Hen. VII., 5 and C). Eight yeai-s later, it was 
enacted that if the lender received Lack more 
than he had lent, he should forfeit half. 
The tendency of these Liws is, as may at once 
ho perceived, to restrict lather than to eii- 
counige usury. Under Henry VIII. all former 
Acts on the subject were repealed in 1>>4<3, and 
it was enacted that after Jan. 31 next no moro 
than ten per cent, should bo charged, on pain 
of the lender's losing threefold the debt and 
suffering imprisonment (37 lIen.VIII.,9). Of 
course the effect of this Act, whatever was 
intended, can only have been to stop all loans 
at less than ten per cent., and that it luid 
this result is evident by the enactment of 
1551 — 52, which pronounced all usury to be 
unlawful, declared that the former law had not 
been intendod for the maintcmmcc of usury, 
and lamenU'd that, since its passing, usury 
had been daily used and piactiscd in the 
realm. Under Elizabeth this Act was rc> 
jiealcnl, “ because it hath not done us much 
good as it was hoped it should.” Usuiy, 
l)erhaps, in its simplest form, had decreased, 
but the old evil had only taken new forms, 
and had ** by shifts increased and abounded 
to the utter undoing of many gentlemen, 
marchaimtcs, and othci's.” The old law had 
erred by making no distinction in the kind of 
offences, and punishing all alike. Accordingly 
Henrj* VIII. 's Act was revived for five years. 
It seems, from tho w'ording of this Act, that 
men wore still nominally liable to prosecution 
in the sjuritual courts for taking any interest 
whatever (13 Eliz., c. 8). Under James I. 
(1621) it was enacted that, because of the 
general fall in the >'aluo of land and prices of 
merchandise, only eight per cent, should bo 
allowed from Juno 24, 1625. This enactment 
was to last seven years, and tho i)onalty of its 
infringement was to be treble the amount 
lent. Here again wo see tho double feeling 
at work — tho conflicting sentiments of tho 
injustice of all uBur>', and the expediency of 
allowing it under restrictions ; for a clause is 
added to this bill declaring that its terms arc 
not to bo so expounded us to allow the practice 
of U8ur>’ in point of religion or conscience. 
But there is no longer any mention of ecclesi- 
astical courts ; though, on tho other hand, tho 
expenses of scriveners who might negotiate a 
loan are jealously defined. On the Restora- 
tion, it was enacted that us previous experience 
bad justified the lessening of tho legal rate of 
interest from ten to ei^ht percent., it would be 
expedient to reduce it to a nearer level with 


tluit of the nations witli whom we chictlv 
tiuded, an<l from henceforth it was to run at 
six per cent. Under Queen Auiie, on the con- 
clusion of the war of the fS])anish Sucees>ion, 
it was still further reduced to five {rt cent., on 
the plea of its being good for tiude and to the 
interest of the landowners, on whom the ex- 
penses of the war had mainly fallen. Another 
reason assigned for this reduction was that the 
great interest which could be secured for mon«*y 
invested at home had rendered jK-ople un- 
willing to embark in foreign tnide. This 
I'emained the legal rate of interest till the 
reign of Queen Victoria, when all the previous 
laws for its regulation were swept away in 
the year 1854. 

of Oit A«jlm ; A. Siuitli, irenllh of 
nations; D. Uume, A'fs.iyA; XlucauRe, sub voce 
Vsurarius. A. A.] 

Inverkeithing, The Rattle of (1317), 
was fought, in Fifeshirc, between tho Scots, 
under the Earl of Fife, and the Englisli. 
Fife was at fii-st driven back, but his men. 
being rallied by "William Sinclair, Risho]> of 
Dunkold, at last diove the English back to 
their ships. 

luverlochy, The Battle op (1645), 
resulted in tho victory of Montrose and the 
Royalists over the Covenanters led byArgyle. 
Inverloehy is near Fort William, in the 
south of Inverness. 

Inverness was most probably at one time 
the capital of tho Pietish kingdom. In later 
days it |)Ossessed a strong.tastloi erected by tho 
Earl of Huntly (cit-ca 1460). In 1562 this castle 
was taken by the Regent Itiurray fix»m the 
insurgent followers of the Earl of Huntly, 
and nearly a century later was ganisoned by 
Cromwell (1651). In 1689 it was pillaged by 
Claverhouse, and in 1746 was taken by tho 
Jacobites, but recovered by the Duke of Cum- 
berliind after the battle of Culloden. 

Inverness, John* Hay (rf. 1740), titular 
Earl of Inverness, was a favourite of 
James Edward, the old Pretender. In 
1725 he became Secretary of State and Earl 
of Inverness, and, together with his brother, 
Loi-d Kinnoul, and his brother-in-law, James 
Murray, ruled the prince’s councils. He 
was, according to Lockhart of Carawath, 
“a cunning, false, avaiicious crealui'O, of 
very ordinary parts, cultivated by no sort of 
literatm'e, and altogether \’oid of oxjMjrience 
, in business ; with insolence prevailing often 
over his little stock of prudence.” Soon after 
he and his brother had been admitted to 
direct James’s conduct, the Pretender’s wife 
left her husband when ho refused to dismiss 
his favourites. On her return, both the 
brothers went into exile at Arignon. 

Invemry, The Battle of (Slay 22, 
1308), was fought on tlio Don, in Aberdeen- 
sbire, and resulted in a. complete victor^' for 
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Robert Bruce over his enemy, the Eiirl of 
Buchan, and the English commanded by 
Mowbray. 

Iona (or Hii). an island situated to the 
west of Mull, is famous as the place where 
!St. Columba landed (May 12, 563) on his 
departure from Ireland, and as the spot he 
selected for his monastery'. For 150 ywirs 
Iona, the cradle of the Scottish Church 
and of Scotti.sh letters, was the centre of tho 
national Church of the Dalriad Scots ; but in 
716, owing to the zeal of Adanman, its abbot 
and the other meitibers of the momistery con- 
formed to the Roman views both as regards the 
date of Easter and the shape of the tonsure. 
There appears, however, to have been another 
party which still adhered to the old w’ay. 
From 794 Iona was repeatedly ravaged by 
the Danes; in 818 the monastery which had 
been restored by Adamnan, was rebuilt by 
the abbot Diarmid, who deposited therein 
the shrine of Columba. Towards the end 
of the twelfth century the monastery was 
again rebuilt by Reginald of the Isles, who 
founded a Benedictine abbey there. 

Ionian Islands, The, were seized by 
the French from tho Venetians in 1797, 
the former being confirmed in their new 
possession by the Treaty of Campo Formio. 
Two years later, the islands were declared an 
independent republic under the joint protec- 
tion of Turkey and Russia. By the Treaty 
of Tilsit (1807), they once more became 
French. In 1814 they were placed under 
British protection, and administered by 
British commissioners, and so remained till 
1864, when they wore finally handed over to 
the kingdom of Greece. 

Ireland. The early history of Irehmd is 
wrapped in an obscurity which the researches of 
scholars into tho evidence afforded by archae- 
ology, inscriptions, and etymology are only 
beginning to dispel. The great cycle of Celtic 
legend has hitherto proved of little historical 
value. The ablest archa'ologists cannot dis- 
lingiiish tho original traditions from tho em- 
bellishments of medimval annalists. Records 
of real events are interwoven with frag^menta 
of Greek and Roman fable, and tho incon- 
gruous naiTativo thus obbiined has been 
forcibly adai)ted to the Mosaic cosmogony. 
[Celts.] 

"Wo hear of five immigrations from the 
East, of incessant wars between the invaders, 
and of the final triumph of the Milesians or 
Scots. Two Scotic kingdoms gradually arose; 
the kingdom of Meath in the north, and the 
kingdom of Munster in the south. Early in the 
second century, Tuathal of Jleath established 
a nominal supremacy over the entire island, 
but in the reign of Cond, Tuathal’s grandson, 
the Eberian princes restored the independence 
of Munster. Excluded from the south, tho 
Scots of Meath devoted their energies to a 


thorough conquest of Ulster. This was 
effected during the fifth century, under Niall 
of the Nine Hostages and his sons. The 
royal house split into two branches. The 
northern Hui Neill ruled in Ulster for five 
hundred years, while the southern family 
governed tho gi*eat central plain. The ard. 
ri or titular over-king of Ireland was some- 
times of the one, sometimes of the other stock. 
The Munster dynasty underwent a similar 
change. The Engenian and the Dal Caisian 
lines divided the old Eberian kingdom 
between them. 

From the middle' of the third century to 
the close* of the fifth, both the northern and 
the southern Irish planted colonies in Britain. 
The former settled in North Wales, Man, and 
Scotland ; the latter in South Wales, Devon, 
and Cornwall. Towards the end of the 
colonising period, the Irish were converted 
to Christianity, St. Patrick is said to have 
begun his labours in tho year 432. Tho 
whole island quickly adopted tho new fiiith. 

In one respect the result would seem to have 
been unhappy. The remarkable system of 
Brehon law might, under favourable condi- 
tions, have done much to bind the tribes into 
a nation, but the simetion of tho law was 
probably religious, and tlms perished with 
the old beliefs. About the middle of tho 
sixth century the migratory spirit rerived in 
a new form. The Irish monks carried their 
missions to the remotest parts of Europe. 

At home their schools wore visited by students 
from England and from Gaul. But outside 
the convent walls all was war and bloodshed. 
The Norwegians first pillaged tho Irish coast 
in the year 795. They were succeeded by 
the Danes (852), who effected permanent 
settlements at the chief sea^rts. The monas- 
teries w’ero plundered and burnt, and the 
internal anarchy grew worse. But tho end 
of tho tenth century brought a change. The 
invaders under Ivar occupied Limerick, and 
attempted the conquest of Munster. In the 
struggle that followed a native ruler appeared, • 
who, for a time, seemed destined to make 
Ireland a nation. Brian Bonima, sprung 
from the Dal Caisian line of tho Eberians, 
routed the Danes near Tipperary in 968. Six 
years later he succeeded his brother Mahon 
on the throne of Munster. In 989 ho made 
war on Malachy II., the titular over-king of 
the Hui Neill dynasty. After thirteen years 
of fighting and negotiation, lilalachy sub- 
mitte<l (1002). The victoiy of Glen Mama 
(1000) had quelled a desperate revolt of 
Leinster and the Dublin Danes. Brian was 
at last supreme. For twelve years he ruled 
Ireland strongly and well. Then the Dublin 
Danes n^in rebelled. They sought and 
found allies amongst all the Scandinavians 
of the West. It was the last desperate 
conflict of the Pagan Northmen wi^ the 
Christian Irish. The battle was fought on 
the banks of the Tolka, by Dublin, on Good 
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Friday of the year 1014. The Danes were 
driven into the sea. but the old king was slain 
by the “ apostate deacon ” Brodir, as he prayed 
for his people. His death left the condition 
of the country hopeless. He had destroyed 
the traditional supremacy of the Hui Neill: 
his own house were unable to make good their 
claims. Long and ruinous wars between the 
O’Neills, the O'Briens, and the U’Conors of 
Connaught, continued to the Norman invasion. 

The civilisation of the Irish Celts reached 
its full development before the twelfth cen- 
tury. They formed numerous tribes {tuath)^ 
each consisting of several septs (y?»c). 
Both tribes and septs were landowning 
cori^rations closely resembling the Teu- 
tonic “marks.” Both divided their terri- 
tories into three parts; the tuath into the 
demesne of the ri, or chief of tho tribe, 
the lands of the difterent Jine$, and the 
tribal waste ; the fine into the demesnes of 
the fiaiths, or heredihiry landowners, tho 
common, and the waste of the sept. The 
Jlaitli* and tho bo-atres, or cow-noblemen, 
were the only freemen with full political 
rights. The flaith aire fine was the chieftain 
of the sept. If a freeman “ commended ” 
himself to a “ flaith ” of his own sept, he 
became a eitle. Ho “ took stock ” from 
the fiaith, with a right of gazing tho fiaith's 
demesnes, owing him in return rent, services, 
and homage. If he accepted only a small 
amount of cattle, he retained most of his 
civil rights. Ho paid a “ house tribute ” to 
his lord, and was called a aaer-ceile. If 
ho accepted a large amount of cattle, he 
forfeited much of hLs freedom, and w'as 
bound, in addition to his other burdens, to 
afford “refections” to the lord and his train 
at stated times. Such a tenant was called a 
daer-eeile, or villein. But even the daer- 
ceiU had definite rights in tho sept, inclu- 
ding the important right of enjoying tho 
usufruct of common land, and of building 
a house upon it. The ri could legally com- 
pel a tribesman to accept aaer stock and 
pay house-tribute, and this power seems to 
have been often illegally usurped by the 
fiaith aire fine over the members of the sept. 
But a eaer^ciile could not become a daer~eeile, 
nor could a daer-eeile take more stock, without 
tho consent of the sept. The sept had a veto 
on all contracts by its members affecting tho 
rights or liabilities of tho corporation. It 
was particular!^' jealous of contracts outside 
itself but within tho tribe. Eveiy* member 
of the sept owned the site of his house in 
sercralty. He held a portion of the common 
laud as his allotment, and bad defined rights 
of pasturage over tho waste. As the lots 
were annually exchangeable, ho was bound 
to follow the common courao of tillage. He 
had no general power of alienation or en- 
cumbrance, but m special circumstances he 
enjoyed a limited power of disposition, w*ith 
or without the consent of the sept.. 


The freeman who commended himself to a 
fiaith of another sept was c&Wtd a '' taer fuidir '' 
or free immigrant stranger. He wics a mere 
tenant at will at a rack-rent. Below him 
came the ''doer fuidirsfi or servile immi- 
grants. They were men who had broken the 
tribal bond, prisoners of war, convicts, and 
other “ SOILS of death.’’ They were the per- 
sonal dependents of the fiaith, and formed 
his body-guard. He was bound of right to 
settle them on his demesne, but it is b«nieved 
tliat they were often planted by the ri upon 
the waste of the tribe, and by the fiaithn upon 
the waste of the sept. The rights and Linds 
of a ri, or of a fiaith, passed at liis death to 
tho “ agnatic ” kimsman, previously chosen to 
succeed him. This kinsman was called tho 
“ tanaistej*' The tanaisle of a ri was elected 
by the tribe. Tho tanaiate of a fiaith was 
elected by the sept. Tho descent of inferior 
tenancies was regulated by some custom re- 
sembling g:ivel-kind. But as civil rights 
depended on a property qualificsition, the 
immediate family of bo-airc often agreed to 
keep together as a “joint and undivided 
family,” and elected a tanaiate. Poor kinsmen 
might even club together as a “ joint family ” 
and appoint a head, who then ranked as an 
aire. Honsal lands were assigned to the 
Brehons, medicine-men, harpers, smiths, and 
metal workers. 

Oats, wheat, barley, flax, wool, madder, 
onions, and parsnips were growm. Tho 
dense foi'osts abounded in game, and tho 
rivers and lakes in fish. The wild boar, 
the red deer, and the wolf, and eagles, 
and some other large birds of prey must 
have been common. In winter tho scanty 
population dwelt in the plains ; in summer 
they drove their cattle to the mountains 
or the sea-coast. The domestic animals 
were pleotiful and good. Bees were largely 
kept. Houses wore built of wattles or hewn 
timber. Those of free men consisted of 
several detached structures, surrounded by 
one or more ditches and mounds. A loose 
w’oollen shirt, covered by a tight tunic, 
formed the dress of both sexes. A shawl 
fastened by a brooch hung from the left 
shoulder. Beautiful gold and silver orna- 
ments wore common. Toilet-mirrors, hair- 
oil, and paint for the eye-lashes and the 
finger-nails were used by the women. Slings, 
pikes, swords, and shields were tho arms in 
general use. Tho customs of polygamy, and 
the intermarriage of near kinsfolk, gave tho 
early missionaries much trouble. The rank 
of the wife depended upon her dower, and 
upon her bearing sons. As the children of 
the same father by different wives had equal 
rights, they were all fostered outside the sept, 
to prevent foul play. Slaver}’ was universaL 
Hides and frieze were t^ chief exports. 
They were largely exchanged for English 
slaves at Bristol, and for French wines at 
Poitiers. The native artists excelled in copy- 


ing anU illuminating books, in working the 
precious motils, and in music. 

In the year 1109 Uohort Fitz-Stephen and 
Maimce Fitz-Gcnild .landed in AVexford, as 
nominal allies of Dermot McMurrough, the 
deposed King of I^einster. The more famous 
“ Strongbow,” Kichaixl de Clare, followed the 
next vear. The conquests they made were so 
easy and so rapid, that Henry II. feared they 
would eshiblish an imlepeiideiit Xoj-man shite 
across the Channel. To pi-event the danger, 
he came himself to Ireland in 1172. Many 
native chiefs acknowlcxlged his supremacy ; 
many did him feudal homage in ignonmee 
of the obligations tlu’y incurretl. The con- 
Hi(;t thus introduced between the Brehon law 
of the tribes, and the feudal law of the Eng- 
lish, is the true explanation of the subsequent 
relations of the two races. The English per- 
sistently ignored the rights of the tribesmen 
in their lamls, and in the* choice of their chief. 
The Irish clung to their ancestral customs. 
The dcjith of a chief might always bring u 
ilisputed succession. 

Henry actetl under colour of a Bull of the 
English Po|>*‘, Adrian IV. Ho was at first 
well received bv the churchmen. The hrutulitv 
of John (118')) estninged both clerks an«l 
laymen. The Xorinan i)Ower spread without 
consolidating. The crown discouniged the 
growth of strong principalities, and without 
strength order was impossilde. The Irish 
could isolate the scattered settlements at plea- 
sure. by seizing the i);is.ses through the woods 
and the hills. Tho foreigners fought amongst 
themsidvos, and called in Irish aid. They were 
comjielled to serve their king in his wars with 
Fnince tind Scotland. E-states passed by mar- 
riage into the hands of English absentees. 
They were ill guarded, an<l rehiken by the 
tribes. The barons themselves in the wild 
ilistrict.s bowed before the Celtic revival. 
They alxindoncd their feudal pretensions, and 
acted ns native chiefs. 

By the beginning of the fourteenth century, 
the English power had sunk to a low ebb. It 
was ruined by the Scottish invasion of Edwanl 
Bruce. For two years ho wasteil Ireland. 
At length, “ after eighteen successive victo- 
ries,” he was defeated and sl/iin by the Vicerov 
near Ftiughiird (1317). But ho had extei^ 
minuted the English yeomen, tho sinews of 
the settlement. In 1333, William and Edward 
do Burgo, tho heads of a great Norman house, 
tho sons of an English Viceroy, deliberately 
renounced their uUcgiance.divided tho lordship 
of Connaught between them in defiance of 
tho English rule of succession, and adopted 
the Iri^ ” language, appiirel, and laws.” 
Their examplo was followed by many. Largo 
territories in Ulster and Leinster w’ere re- 
occupied by tho O’Neills and the McJIur- 
roughs. Tho flight of tho English popula- 
tion was vainly Wbidden by law. In 1367 
tho Statute of Kilkenny (40 Edward III.) 
-records tho conscious impotence of its authors. 


llicy hjive ceased to dream of conquests. 
Their ambition is to preserve tho shrunken 
remnant of their dominion.s from the insi- 
dious encroachments of the Celt. The natives 
are rapidly assimilating the colonists to them- 
selves. The sbitute attempts by sjivage penal- 
tic.s to isolate the English from the contagion, 
and to put a stop to tlie adoption of the 
native dress, language, and customs. In 1374 
the groat constitutional question, which, four 
centunes later, cost England un empire, arose 
in tho Irish Parliament. The viceroy tried to 
force thi! colonists to send representatives to 
England, with pow’er to assent to taxation on 
their behalf. Ho was tinnly ami successfully 
op]toscd. A few years later the Kavanughs 
and the O'Briens levied hlack-mail on Dublin 
Castle. 

King Richard was at last provoked to vin- 
dicate the power of the crown. He crossed 
the sea with a great army, but the Irish 
“ mocked him with their light submission,” 
so that “ he enlarged not the English borders 
tho breadth of one acre of land” (1395). 
Four years later he returned. A march 
through the Kavanaghs’ country reduced his 
forces to a nibble. He fled from Dublin to 
meet Henry of Ijancastcr. For a century the 
colony continued to dwindle. Parts of four 
shires fonned the English dominion, and these 
were full of native Irislu Tho Wars of the 
Roses wcixj disastrous to tho settlers. They 
were Yorkists to a man. They formally 
acknowledged Duke Richard as their viceroy, 
in defiance of the English attainder. They 
solemnly asserted the independence of their 
Parliament. They followed tho Pretender 
Simne^ into England. They were decimated 
at Sandol Castle and at Stoke. To Henry 
VII. the Anglo-Irish weremore dangerous than 
the Celts. T«hc only important Irish measure 
of his reign was that whicli made the colonial 
Parliament completely subject to the Council, 
and extended all existing English statutes to 
the colony (Poj-nings’ Act, lOHonry VII,,c.4). 
For the first fifty years of tho Tudor rule, the 
Leinster Geraldines were the true lords of the 
settlement. Their rebellion, in 1535, brought 
a new force into Ireland. All over Europe 
the old feudal monarchies hod been succeeded 
by despots, who embodied the naticmal forces 
and the national will. Henry VIII. was the 
first King of England who could strike with 
the whole force of the State. He resolved to 
let tho Anglo-Iri.sh feel the blow. A disci- 
plined force and a train of artillery reduced 
tho Geraldine castles. The king was master 
of the island. Ho desired to rule his new 
kingdom well. But the greed of his servants, 
and his unhappy determination to thrust Eng- 
lish manners upon tho Celts, inevitably led to 
resistance and repression. The secularisation 
of the Church lands was not unpopular, 
ilany abbeys were granted to the chiefs “ as 
the means to make them rather glad to sup- 
press them.” The doctrinal changes on the 
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other hand provoked a bitter opposition'. No 
open outbreak occurred, but on the accession 
of Mary, the old order was triumphantly re- 
stored. [Irish Church.] 

The garrison of English landholders, the 
bulwark of Protestantism in Irebind, was by 
a curious irony introduced in the name of 
Philip II. of Spain. King’s and Queen’s 
Counties were “ plantc-d ” by 3 A: 4 Philip and 
Mary, caps. 1 & '2. The third chapter of the 
same Act authorised the Chancellor to des- 
pjiteh commissioners throughout the isLind 
“ to set out shires and counties,” that is, to 
substitute English for Irish law without regard 
for vested rights. The disputcHl succession to 
the earldom of Tyrone bniught matters to a 
crisis under Elizabeth. Shane O’Neill was 
the fanauife of his tribe ; the bastard of Dun- 
gannon claimed by an English patent. A 
war followed, disgraceful even amongst Eng- 
lish wars in Iix-Lind. Shane visited the 
queen. He was detained, in breach of his safe- 
conduct, until he accepted terms he could not 
keep. On his return home, “ my Ix>rd Trea- 
surer’s man ” tried to poison him. In lo66 the 
war was renewed. The new Ijoi'd Deputy 
Sidney fought O’Neill by the hands of his 
native rivals. The O’Donnells defeated him 
near Lifford ; the Scots of Antrim murdered 
him. His death was followed by an Act of 
Parliament (11 Elizabeth, cap. 9), making all 
Ireland shire-land, and thereby depriving 
many chiefs of beno6ts expressly secured to 
them by indenture with the crown. Ten 
years later the Desmond rebellion (1579) was 
quelled by a war of extermination. The 
plantation system was definitely adopted. 
The policy of the government was not to 
subdue, but to destroy. Women and infants 
w'cro regularly murdered. A well-planned 
famine removed the fugitives who escaped 
the sword. Munster was a desert, fit at last 
for the civilisation of the Ilaleighs and the 
Spensers. Half a million of acres were be- 
stowed on English adventurers, on condition 
that they should plant their vast estates with 
English farmers. The condition was never 
fulfilled. The starving Celts crept from the 
woods and glens to outbid the strangers. But 
one prorinco did not satis^ the English. 
Hugh O’Neill, the English Earl of Tyrone, 
the son of the bastard of Dungannon, was 
reluctantly driven into war. Bred at the 
English court, and conscious of the English 
power, ho tried to combine the impossible 
parts of an Irish chief and an EngUsh noble. 
His tribe accepted him as their leader in 1593. 
The next year he was summoned before the 
Ck>uncil, and, to the queen’s great indignation, 
suffered to return. His course could bo no 
longer doubtful. He contrived to unite all 
the Ulster tribes beneath his tanner, and he 
sought for aid from Spain. In 1598 he routed 
Bagnall at the Yellow Ford, and rous^ 
3Iunster. For three years he harassed with- 
out engaging the enemy. At length, in 


Sept., 1601, a strong Spanish force landed 
at Kinsale. If Hugh could join them, his 
triumph was secure, 'riuy were blockaded 
by vetenin troops. Hngdi was betneyed 
and beaten (Dec.). In the following 3Ianh 
he made peace on almost the Sitrne tenn.s 
he had himself proposed in l')87. But al- 
though O’Neill had hold his own in th<- 
field, he could not resist the “ war of 
chicane,” which at once began agjiinst him. 
He and his ally, O’Donnell of Tyrconnel, 
the represenbilives of the old royal house of 
the Hui Neill, were forced to lly. Tlicir 
lands were confiscated and ” planted,” and the 
tribesmen treiited as tenants-at-will under the 
crown. This fiagi-ant injustice led directly to 
the outbreak of 1641. The “ .subtle ravage ’* 
of the lawyers, and the growing I’rotestantism 
of the government, which now, for the first 
time, had a largo Pi-otestant population at its 
back, gradually foived even the old Anglo- 
Ii’ish Catholics into a close union with the 
Celts. Strafford claimed all the estates of 
Connaught for the crown, on the plea that 
the Chancery officers hud neglected to enrol 
the patents of the owners. The Irish gentle- 
men offered £1*20,000 for quieting their titles. 
The offer was accepted, the money was paid, 
and then the Viceroy announced that he would 
not observe the conditions. 

Meanwhile the religious tension was in- 
creasing. A Catholic revival had spread 
over Europe. In England the Puritans were 
rising into power. On Oct. 22, 1641, arising 
occuiTcd in Ulster. In Decemberthe English 
Commons resolved to c.xtirpate Popery in 
Ireland. Then the rebellion spread. The 
Lords Justices were careful not to limit it : the 
wider, it was said at the time, the rebellion, 
the wider would be the forfeitures at their 
disposal.* The struggle was very horrible. 
The colonists were everywhere expelled, and 
often murdered. The Irish chiefs did what 
they could to humanise the war ; the English 
leaders encouraged the ferocity of their men. 
The dirisions of the Irish Royalists gavo 
Cromwell an easy victory. The act of de- 
vastation was perfected by the Saints. Nearly 
half the popuLition perished in eleven ywirs. 
■\Vhen the war was over, many hundr^ of 
boys and of marriageable girls were sold into 
slavciy. Thirty or forty thousand men 
enh’sted in foreira serrico. Three provinces 
■were confiscated, and parcelled out amongst 
the soldiers and the creditors of the Parlia- 
ment. By the peace of 1648, Charles I. 

• Whether the terrible charge of Carte, Lelaud, 
Lord Ceetlehareti, oBd liaison, well founded it 

perhaps, impossible to determine. But it is certain, 
that the measures of the Lords Justices were emi* 
neutly adapted to spread the rebellion. It is certain^ 
too, that from the first they looked forward to 
eonflecations. When the seven Lords of the Pale 
revolted, they hastened to point out how those 
peat counties of Leinster, ulster, and the Pale,*' 
lay now more open to his Uajesty's free disposal^ 
^d to a general settlement of peace and religioo 
by introducing of English/* 
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jjiromised to restore the Irisli Catliolica to 
their estates. In IGoO Charles II. confirmed 
the eniTJigeinonts of his father. He changed 
his mind wh«'n he %vas king. He “considered 
the .s< ttlement of Ireland as an affair rather 
■'4 policy than justice,'* and “ thought it most 
for the good of the kingdom, advantage of 
the crown, and security of his government, 
tliat the loss should fall on the Insh.” By 
the Acts of Settlement and Explanation, he 
eontinned to the C'romwellians the estates of 
3iis father’s last supporters. Before the re- 
billion. two-thirds of the fertile soil belonged 
to the Catholics. Under tin; Act of .Settlement, 
two-thirds x-emained to the Protestixnts. The 
War of the Kevolution gave the final blow 
to the old race. They Sixw in it a chance of 
undoing the wrongs of the last thirty years. 
Their ablest leaders, backed by D’Avnux and 
I^otivois, desired to establish Ireland as a 
separate kingdom, under French protc'ction. 
'I'he king landed in Jlarch, 1689. I’he Parlia- 
•ntnt met in May. Foynings’ Act and the 
Acts of Settlement and Exidaixation were 
repealed. The C’romwellians and their heii’S 
Avere di.spossessed, as wrongful possessors, but 
loud fi (If pui-chasei-s for valuable consideration 
Avere to be repi-is<‘{L 'J’o provide for the.so 
Yt'prisids, the estates of the English colonists 
Avho .suj)poi-ted the Frinco of Oningo were 
c onfiscated. A wholesiilc Act of Attainder 
was passed to increase the forfeitures.* But 
the war went against King James. He had 
neither money nor arms. His troops were 
ill-disciidined, and his counsels divided. The 
relief of Derry and the battle of Xewton 
Butler, in 1689, were followed up by the 
passage of the Boyne, in 1690, and the de- 
cisive defeat of Aghriin, in 1691. The capi- 
tulation of Limci'ick was signed, after an 
heroic defence, on Oct. 3. Tho flower of the 
Iri.sh soldiers followed their king into France, 
to “ find their graves in strange places and 
nnhereditary churches.” Farliainent refused 
to ratify tho Treaty of Limerick ; fresh con- 
fiscations were made ; and tho national faith 
Avas proscribed. 

A great developmci.t of material prosperity 
might, perhaps, have reconciled tho Iiish to 
the conquest. The English and the Irish 
Farliaincnts vied in legislation which made 
prosperity impossible. Trjxde was crushed by 
tho commercial jealousy of the one ; society 
was Slipped hy the bigotry of the other. 
Ireland was already excluded from the Navi- 
gjxtion Acts. Acts of 1665 and 1680 had pro- 
hibited the importation of Irish cattle and 
provisions into England. The colonial trade 
was ruined in 1696 ; tho wool trade with 
England in 1698 ; tho wool trade with tho 
Continent in 1699. Catholics were forbidden 


• A precisely similar bill against the Irish was 
introduced in England five days before the Irish 
lull was brought in. It passed both Houses, and 
was lost by a prorogation. It is not mentioned by 
lx>rd Macaulay. 


bv Irish Ads to purchase lands, to lend on 
rwil securities, to take long or beneficial 
leases. The Gavelling Act (2 Anne, c. 6) 
broke up existing estates. Catholic minoirs 
were placed under Protestant guardians. The 
Courts of Equity assigned a liberal provision 
to apostate wives and children. The English 
grantees of confiscated estates were necessarily 
absentees. They leased vast tracts to Irish 
Protestants on beneficial terms. Tho lessees 
sub-let, sometimes four or five deep. Tho 
misery of the cottier was extreme. He paid 
a rack-rent ; he supported his priest ; ho 
was tithed by the parson. The steady growth 
of pasture drove him to the mountxin and the 
bog. Famine and disease were chronic. A 
vast emigration set in. Before the trade 
laws and the Test Act, the Presbyterian 
artisans and yeomen fled to Gcnnany and 
America. The Catholics served under every 
European flag save one. At homo they were 
a nibble. “ The tendons of society wei-o cut.” 
When the masses came to power, they had 
none to lead. The penal code w-as so repug- 
nant to human nature, tho commercial code 
was so opposed to tho common interest, that 
their regular execution was impossible. 
Priests, “ whom the laws did not presume to 
exist,” publicly discharged the duties of their 
office ; smuggling became a national industry. 
The whole population was educated into con- 
tempt for the law. They came soon to have 
a law of their own, enforced by the iFoughcrs 
and the Whiteboys (1761) with merciless seve- 
rity. The government wasa coiTUpt oligarchy. 
The hereditary revenue, which included two- 
thirds of tho taxation, made the crown inde- 
pendent. The judicial intci*protation of 
Foynings’ Act and the Declaratory Act of 6 
Geo. I., c. 5, ensured the subservience of tho 
Parliament. All bills were submitted, first 
to the li'ish, then to tho English Privy 
Council. They were suppressed or altered 
at tho pleasure of either. If approved by tho 
two councils, Parliament might pass or reject, 
but could not amend them. Tho Upper Hoxiso 
was largely controlled by the English courtiers 
who sat upon the Right Reverend bench. An 
English Act of 1691 excluded Catholics; an 
English test clause of 1 704 excluded Dissenters 
from the legislature. The Catholics lost tho 
franchise. Protestants exercised it once in a 
lifetime. The Parliament of George II. sat 
for thirty-three years. Two-thirds of tho 
members were returned by boroughs, and 
the boroughs were in the hands of under- 
takers and patrons. The Houses met onco 
in two years. Tho judges wore removable 
at pleasure. Tho greatest offices were habi- 
tually bestowed on English non-residents. 
A spirit of resistance slowly grew amongst 
the colonists. Tho House of Lords vainly 
protested against tho deprivation of its 
appellate jurisdiction in tho Annesley case 
(1719). Three years later the country rose 
against ” Wood’s halfpence,” and drove 
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AValpoIe to submission. The struggle “ had a 
most unhappy inHuence on the state of the 
nation, by bringing on intimacies between 
Papists and Jacobites, and the Whigs, who 
before had no coriespondcneo with them.” 
In 1749 the crown worsted the Houses over 
an Appropriation Bill. In the ne.\t two 
sessions the contest was renewed, and the 
government outvoted. The opposition grew, 
the pension list swelled, the price of the 
boroughs advanced. Between 1750 and 17.j4 
seats trebled in value. The influence of the 
middle classes was first felt at the dissolution 
on the demise of the crown. Their objects 
were to control their represenbitives by an 
Octennial Act, and to correct the saindals of 
the pension list. The Peace of Paris added 
India and Canada to the Empire. An increase 
of the stiinding army was essential to their 
safety. Jlinisters did not dare to make the 
proposal in England. By the concession of 
an Octennial Act (Feb.,'l708) they secured 
an incrciise of 3,000 men to the Irish Esbib- 
lishmont. The overthrow of the Undertakers 
followed. Lord Townshend and Lord liar- 
court attempted by lavish bribes to create a 
iwrty of “ king’s friends,” dependent only on 
the crown. Between 1757 and 1777 the 
civil list had nearly doubled, the pension 
list had nearly doubled, and u million had 
been added to the debt. The American War 
brought a crisis. In 1778 the impending 
banl^uptcy of Ireland forced Lord North 
to relax tho commercial code in defiance of 
the English middle classes. The govern- 
ment WHS too iK>or to replace the garrisons 
withdrawn for the colonial war. Tho country 
was dofenccle.ss, and invasion seemed imminent. 
Tho whole Protestant population armed. In 
December, 1778, tho Volunteers numbered 
8,000; in Juno, 1779, 42,000; in 1781, it is 
said, as many as 80,000 men. They were for 
tho most part Protestants ; they were officered 
by the Protestant gentry, and they were 
thoroughly loyal to tho English connection. 
But they resolved to free their country from 
tho commercial tjTanny of England. They 
began to discuss political questions and to 
concert their action. In Dec., 1781, came 
the news of Saratogsi and of Vork Town. 
In tho following Februan* tho delegates of 
143 Ulstel* corps met at Dungannon. They 
asserted the inucpendcnce of the kingdom, and 
tho right to free trade. They demanded that 
the judges should bo made independent, and 
tho Mutiny Act limited to a single session. 
They condemned tho penal laws, and appointed 
a committee to communicate with other corps. 
Their example was everywhere followed. 
Grattan pressed tho demand for independence 
in tho Commons. In April the House ad- 
dressed tho crown. It adopted in full the 
constitutional theories of Dungannon. They 
were accepted in May by the Parliament of 
England. Fox, it has been said, “ met Ire- 
land on her own terms, and gave her every- 


thing she wanted in the way she herself scr-ini.'d 
to wish for it.” 

But independence was not the sole legislative 
achievement of the Volimteci-s. Between 177S 
and 1782 many wholesome nicji.sures weru 
passed. Almost all tho commercial restraints- 
were removed. A Habeas Corpus Act and a 
limited Mutiny Act became law. The judges 
were m.idc immovable. The? Test Act was re- 
pealed. Bills for the relief of the Catholics 
were carried in 1778, 1782, and 1792. In. 
1793 they were enfnmchised. 

Two grievances remained— the comiption of 
Parliament, and the exclusion of Catholics 
from its walls. Upon both points the patriots 
were divided. Chjixlemont and Flood feared 
to extend the political power of the Catholics, 
(irattiin was their earnest advocate. All 
a^eed uj)on the necessity of Pefonn, but 
Flood alone was ready to oveniwe the Houses 
into honesty. Tho Volunteer Convoition 
showed a growing appetite for politics. 
Charlemont and Grattan were entirelv op- 
posed to legislation by menace. Flood’s Ke- 
form Bill was rejected by a great majority, 
and the Convention was immediately dis- 
solved. For fifteen years Pitt debauched the 
Irish Parliament. Keforrn or Emancipation 
would alike have been Intel to the union 
which he presently began to design. It 
was to redress these erils that the club of 
United Irishmen was formed by Kowan 
Hamilton. The persistent opposition of the 
government, however, drove its members to- 
disloyalty. Sympathy with the French Revo- 
lution grew active in tho north. In 1793 the 
Convention .\( t became law. At last, in 1794, 
Pitt seemed to waver. Tx)i'd Fitzwilliain. a 
known friend of the Catholics, was named 
Viceroy ; and the expectations of the Catholics 
were raised to the highest pitch. Suddenly the 
Viceroy was recalled. The misei’ablo rebellion 
of 1798 followed. A brief and horrible agni- 
rian rising was suppressed, and punished 
with the cruelty that comes of fear. The 
English minister saw his opportunity, and 
l>ought the Parliament he had degraded so 
ablyandsolong. The union with Engbind was 
accomplished by the Act 39 & 40 Geo. HI., 
c. 67, July 2, 1800, and the Irish Parliament 
ceased to exist a month later. For many years- 
the country' was profoundly disturbed. Robert 
Emmett was hanged in 1803, for plotting a 
second rebellion. Orange outrages prevailed 
in the north, and Daniel O’Connell was 
beginning to marshal tho Catholic democracy. 
He determined from the first to win emanci- 
pation without conditions. The Liberal Pro- 
testants under Grattan, the Catholic gentry 
under Lord Fingall, tho English Catholics^ 
and a strong party at Rome, under Gonsjilvfi,. 
were prepared to give the crown a veto on the- 
nomination of Irish prelates, in return for 
the boon. Tho bishops themselves favoureii 
the compromise. O'donnell opposed and beat 
them all. The Catholic As 80 <;iation (1824)- 
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organised the peasantry thn)ugh the priests. 
The Waterford election (1S26) proved the 
power of the movement. The return of 
O'Connell for Clare in 1829 convinced the 
Duke of Wellington that he must choose 
between concession and civil war. The 
Emancipation Act was passed, the forty-shil- 
ling freehold«!rs were disfranchised, and the 
Catholic As-sociation suppressed. The horrors 
of the 'Fithc War led to a severe Coercion Act 
in 1832, and to the abolition of tithes and the 
substitution of a land-tix in 1838. A Poor 
Law was p;issed in the same year, and a 
municipal Uoform Act two years later. The 
Natioiuil Schools were founded in 1831 — 32, 
and the Queen’s Colleges in l84o. O'Con- 
nell’s formidable agiUition for Repeal marked 
the second administration of Sir Robert Peel. 
Theproliibition of the monster meeting at Clon- 
tiirf (Oct. 3, 1843) broke his power. Ho died 
at Genoa in 1847. The “Young IreDnd” 
party, chietly composed of Protestant jour- 
nalists and men of letters, made a foolish at- 
tempt at rebellion in 1848. The Potato 
Famine of 1846 — 48, and tho Encumbered 
Esbites Court Act, ciiused a vast exodus to 
America. A considerable amount of English 
capihtl was invested in Ireland, and some 
years of steady progress ensued. But the en- 
during existence of social and political dis- 
contents was revealed by the Phu?nix Con- 
spiracy of 1858. Tlicy culminated in Fenian- 
ism at the close of the American War. 
[Fknian Conspiracy ] In 1868 Mr. Glad- 
stone became premier and proceeded to 
legislate for Ireland. The Irish Church was 
disestablished and disendowed in 1869, and 
a Liind Bill embodying some novel prin- 
ciples became law in 1870. Two years after 
the Ballot Act (1872), the Homo Rule party 
came into prominence under Mr. Isaac Butt. 
He was soon ousted from his position by Mr. 
Parnell (1877-78), who availed himself of 
the distress caused by bad harvests in 1878- 
80 to organise the formidable Land League 
movement. By a second Land Act, passed in 
1881, Mr. Gladstone transformed the whole 
system of Irish tenures. The Land League 
was suppressed in the same year, but imme- 
diately revived as tho National League. Sys- 
tematic outrages, however, still prevailed over 
three of the provinces. Offenders against the 
“ unwritten law "were shot or “ boycotted,” and 
in May, 1882, Lord Frederick Cavendish and 
Mr. Burke, the Chief and Under Secretaries 
for Ireland, wero stabbed by the ” Invinci- 
blfcs ” in the Phmnix Park. In 1885, nearly 
ninety Nationalists having been elected to 
Parliament under the reduced franchise, 
Mr. Gladstone, followed by the great bulk 
of the Lilreral party, embraced the cause of 
Home Rule. His Bill was rejected in 1886, 
his government being succeeded by one 
pledged to maintain the Union intact. But 
he returned to power in 1892, and introduced 
a second Bill, which passed through the 


House of Commons but was thrown out by 
the House of Lords. The Local Government 
Act of 1898 assimilated the administriition of 
Ireland to that of Great Britain. In 1903 
another Land Act, amended in 1904, was 
passed. Roval visits were made to Ireland 
by Queen Victoria in 1900, and by Edward 
VII. and Queen Alexandra in 1903 and 1904. 
In 1908 an Act was ))assed for the foundation 
of two new universities. 

1. Celtic Ireland, a. Contemporary:— Most 
of the extant mannscripts ore still wholly or 
partially unpublished. Ample accounts of them 
are given by O Curry, Alaniiscript Material* oj 
Ancient Irish Hitiory : and O’Reilly, Ivi-'h 
H'l-itcrs. A few were priute<l by O'Couor. Rcnim 
Uib. Vetercs Scriptores, in 1814. The following 
have been published in the Record Series 
Ancient of frclflnd, The H’or of the Gocdhill 

trifh the Gadt (Norse invasions), Chrojiicon 
Scotorum (a.m. 1599— a. D. 1150), Annals of Lough 
C( (lOU— 1590), Ristoncal and Munieiiiol Ilocu- 
mod* of Ireland (1172-1320), Giraldus Cam* 
broi*!.*. There is a tine edition of the AnnaU of 
the Four Masters, by O’Donovau. h. Modem : — 
O’Curry, On Ote Manners. etc.,of the Ancient Irish, 
ed. by Dr. W. K. Sullivan ; Sir Henry Sumner 
Maine, Early History of Institutions. II. The 
Englisli Conquest, a. Coutemnorary Calen- 
dar* of Slate Papers in the Rolls Series ; Edmund 
Campion, A Historie of Ireland vritten in 1571; 
Spenser, A Vine of the State of Ireland ; Sir John 
Davies, A Discovrnc of the Slate of Ireland ; Sir 
William Petty, The Political Analomy of Ireland; 
(i;iurendou, Historical Ficto of the Affairs of Ire- 
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land; Carte, Onnond ; Clogy, Life of Bedell ; 
Lelimd, History of Ireland; Nalson, HisfoWcal 
Collections. 6. Modem : — Prendergost, The 
Cromucllian Settlement of Ireland; Richey, 
Lectures on the History of Ireland (the best 
short history to 1002) ; Lecky, History of Eng- 
land in /he Eighteenth Century. III. The 
llsb Rule. a. Contemporary Molyneux, 2^ 
Case of Ireland, 1698; Swift, Sliort Fieto, 
Drapier's Letters, and other tracts: Dobbs, 
Estav on tl*« Trade of Ireland, 1734; Berkeley, 
The ijueriat, 1735—7 ; Mrs. Dclany, Aufobioffraphy 
and Correspondence (an amusing social picture! ; 
O’Lcaiy, H'orke; Wesley, IKarte.^; Hely 
Butchiu«on, Commercial Restraints. 1779 ; Young, 
Tour, 17W; Burke’s iliscellanCQua Tracts on Ire- 
land; The Lives of Charlemont, Flood, and Gratian, 
by Hardy, Wnrllcn Flooel, and Henry Grattan 
the younger, b. Modem : — Sir George Coroewall 
Lewis, On Local Disturbances in Ireland; Leoky. 
History of Enylond in the Eighteenth Century, and 
The Leaders of Public Opinion in Jrelond. 

[J. \V. F.] 

Lord-Liectenakts and Lord Dspotissof 

Ireland. 


Hugh dc Lacy . . . . 

Richard, Earl of Pembroke 
Raymond le Groa 
Prince John . . . ■ 

Lord Justices, do Lord Deputy 
Hugh de Lacy (1189) . 

Meyler Fitz-Henry 
Geoffrey de Morisco . 

Piers (3aveston . 

Edmund le Botiller . 

Roger de Mortimer . 

Thomas Fitzgerald 
John de Bermiugham . 

Earl of Kildare . . 

Prior Roger Outlow . 

Sir John d’Arcy . . 

Sir John de Cherlton . . 

Sir Raoul de Ufford . 

Sir R<^er d’Arcy, Sir John Mo: 
Walter de Bermingham 
Maurice. Earl of Desmond 


. 1178 

. 1173 

. . . 1176 

. . . 1177 
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also 1203 and 1205 
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Thomas de Rokeby 

• 



9 

1356 

Ahneric de St. Amaud 

4 

4 

4 


1357 

Jame8» Earl of Ormonde • 


• 

4 

4 

1359 

Lionel, Duke of Clarence . 

• 

4 

• 

$ 

1361 

Gerald, Earl of Desmond . 

e 



A 

1:J67 

William de Windsor . 

• 

• 

. 1369- 

-1374 

Maurice, Earl of Desmond: James. 

Earl 

of 


Ormonde 

• 


• 


1376 

Edmund Mortimer. Earl of March 

• 

i 

• 

13^J 

Robert de Vere. Earl of Oxford 

% 

9 

$ 

1385 

Sir John Stanley. 

• 

e 

1389 and l:B8 

Jamas, Earl of Ormonde 


• 

4 

• 

1391 

Thomas, Duke of Gloucester 


# 

4 

# 

i:»3 

Roger de Mortimer 


4 



1395 

fiee.nald Grey, Thomas de Hollaud ; Lords 


Justices . • • • 

p 

4 

4 


1398 

Thomas of Lancaster . 


e 

1401 and 1408 

Sir John Stanley and Sir John 

Talbot 


# 

1413 

James, Earl of Ormonde . 

4 

• 


4 

1420 

Edmund do Mortimer. 

• 


• 

9 

1423 

Sir John Talbot « 

• 

e 

4 

4 

1425 

Sir John Grey . « 


4 

S 

4 

1427 

Sir John Sutton . » 

♦ 

4 

4 

• 

1428 

Sir Thomas Stanley • 


4 

1431 and 1 1^15 

Lord de Wells . 

• 

0 

4 

• 

1438 

John, Earl of Shrewsbury* * 


e 

4 

1 

1446 

Richard. Duke of York 



4 


14-19 

George, Duke of Clarence • 

# 

• 

4 

9 

1461 

Earl of Worcester 

4 

• 

4 

4 

1470 

John de la Pole, Earl of Suffolk 

4 

9 

4 

1478 

Gerald, Earl of Kildare 

# 

# 

4 


148:1 

John de la Pole, Earl of Lincoln 



4 

1484 

Jasper Tudor, Duke of Bedford 

• 

4 

• 

1488 

Henry. Duke of York (afterwards 

Henry 


VUI.) ; his deputy. Sir Edward Po 3 *uings 

1494 

Gerald. Earl of Kildare • 

9 

• 

1496— ISOI 

Earl of Surrey 

s 

4 

4 

9 

1521 

Henry, Duke of Richmond 

a 

9 

4 

4 

1529 

Thomas, Earl of Sussex • 

• 

9 

4 

4 

1560 

Robert, Earl of Essex 


• 

4 

9 

1599 

Lord Mountjoy , 

# 

, 

4 

4 

1603 

liOrd Falkland 

4 

• 


4 

1623 

Lord Strafford . 

4 

• 

• 

4 

IftS 

James. Marquis of Ormonde 

4 

■ 

1643 and 1648 

Oliver Cromwell . • 

m 

• 

• 


1649 

Henry Cromwell . , • 

# 

• 

• 

• 

1657 

Duke of Ormonde • « 


4 

9 

• 

1662 

Lord Roberts , , 


4 

9 

• 

1669 

Lord Berkeley 

■ 

• 

9 


1670 

Earl of Essex 

« 

4 

• 

• 

1672 

Duke of Ormonde , 

• 

• 

« 


1677 

Earl of Clarendon « 

• 


9 


1685 

Earl of Tyreounel 

• 


• 

9 

1687 

Lord Sydney 

• 

■ 

• 

9 

1690 

Lord CaMl , • . . 

, 

9 

• 

9 

1695 

Earl of Rochester 

• 

. , 

9 

9 

1700 

Duke of Ormonde , 

• 

« 

• 

• 

1703 

Earl of Pembroke « 

• 

• 

• 

■ 

1707 

Earl of Wharton « 

• 

• 

• 

• 

1709 

Duke of Ormonde • , 



4 

• 

1710 

Duke of Shrewsbury . 

« 

• 

4 

• 

1713 

Duke of Bolton • • 

• 

• 

• 

• 

1717 

Duke of Grafton . • » 

• 

• 

• 

• 

1721 

John, liOrd Carteret • 

4 

• 

• 

• 

1724 

Lionel, Duke of Dorset • 

• 

« 

9 

• 

1731 

Duke of Devonshire « * 

• 

• 

0 

. 

1737 

Earl of Chesterfield • 

• 

. • 

• 

« 

1745 

Earl of Harrington , 

• 

• 

• 

4 

1747 

Duke of Dorset « * • 

9 

* • 

9 

9 

1751 

Duke of Devonshire • • 

• 

• 

f 

« 

1755 

Duke of Bedford • 

• 

. 

• 

• 

• 

1757 

'Earl of Halifax . • 

• 

• 

• 

■ 

1761 

Earl of Northumberland . 

« . 

• 

9 

• 

1763 

Earl of Hertford 

• 

• 

9 

0 

1765 

'George. Yisoount Townshend 


9 

9 

• 

1767 

Simon, Earl of Horcourt « 

. 

9 

• 

■ 

1772 

John, Earl of Buckinghamshire 

9 

• 

* 

1777 

Frederick, Earl of Carlisle 

• 

9 

• 

• 

1780 

Doko of Portland . 

4 

4 

■ 

• 

1782 

Earl Tei^le 

9 

, 

9 


I782v* 

Bobert. E^l of Northin^n 

9 

• 

9 

• 

1783' 

Duke of Butlond . 

9 • 

# 

9 

• 

1^ 

Morauis of Buckingham (Earl Temi>le) . 

■ 

1787 

John. Earl of Westmoreland 

a 


• 

9 

1790 

WUliam, Earl Fitzwilliam 

• 

4 

9 

4 

1795 


John, Earl Canidcu 
Marquis CoruwulUs 
Earl of Hanlwicke 
l>iike of Bedford. 

Duke of Kicbmood 
Earl Wli it worth . 

Earl Talbot . 

Marquis of Wellesley 
Marquis of Anglesey 
Duke of North uujberlaud 
Marquis of Auirlesey 
Marquis of Wellesley 
Earl of Haddiu^tou 
Marquia Normuuby 
Earl Fortescue . 

Ejrl do Grey 
Lord Heyteshury 
Earl of bessborough 
Earl of Clareudou 
Earl of Ei^liotou . 

Earl of St. Germons 
Eurl of Carlisle • 

John, Lord WodehoiLso (Earl of Ei 
Marc^uis of Al>ercL>rii 
John. Earl Speucer . 

Duke of Abercoru 
Duke of Marlborough 
Earl Cow|>er 
Enrl Spencer 
Earl oi Carnarvon 
Earl of Aberdeen 
Marquis of Londouderry 
Earl of Zetland . 

Lord Houghton (the Earl of Crewe) 
Karl of Cadoirau . 

Earl of Dudley . 

Earl of Aberdeen 


mbcrley). 
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Iretoxij Henky (b. 1611, d. 1651), was 
educated at Oxford, and on the outbreak of 
the Civil War, joined the Parliamentary- 
party, and fought at Gainsborough. In 
Jan., 1647, he married Cromwell's daughter 
Bridget. He was active in putting down the 
fioyulist risings in 1648, and was one of the 
most energetic members of the High Court of 
Justice which condemned Charles 1. to death. 
Uc was nominated in the Council of ^tate in 
1649, but his name wiis struck out by Parlia* 
ment. When Cromwell wont over to Ireland, 
Iroton was appointed his major-general, and 
on the recall of the former, Ircton was made 
Lord Deputy, which office, says Ludlow, who 
was his colleague, “he conducted with great 
ability, and with imbounded devotion to the 
public service.” Parliament settled £2,000 a 
year on him, but be refused to take it. Ho 
died of the plague, and was buried in West- 
minster Abbey ; but his remains w’ero dis- 
honourc'd at the Restoration with those of 
the other “ regicides,” and hung in chains 
at Tyburn. 

ChTITClXy The. Ireland was con- 
verted to Christianity by St. Patrick, in the 
latter half of the fifth centiir)'. The faith 
of the new’ Church was that of the rest of 
Western Christendom. Her organisation 
was peculiar to herself. The tribe was re- 
constituted upon a religious footing, and be- 
came a ' monastic community. The chief 
was the founder and: first abbot. A number 
of his tribesmen and tribeswomen pmetiTOd 
celibacy. All devoted themselves to fasting 
and to prayer. Thoj* were a religious family 
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living under thoir own rules, rather than an 
order. The abbot was still a spiritual chief, 
to whom all members of the tribe, even the 
tribal bi.shop.'^. were subject. His successors 
were almost invariably chosen from his kin. 
The management of the abbey lands re- 
mained with his married relations. The 
abbots were his spiritual descencLints {fcelfsi- 
asiica propemex), the stewards {airchiniiechs), 
his descendants by blood {plrbilis propentea). 
Of the first eleven successors of 8t. Columba 
at Iona, ten were of the sjime royal stock. 
For two centuries none but members of the 
t’lan Sinaich siit in the chair of Patrick at 
Armagh. When “ the family of Columba ” 
pushetl their spiritual colony into England, 
they regularly sent the bishops, without ca- 
nonical election, from Iona to their sees. 

The tribal constitution of the Celts made 
them monks. Their old roving spirit made 
them missionaries. As both they exercised a 
lasting intluence over Europc:m Christianity. 
They converted EngUind, and left it the most 
monjistic of Latin Churches. In the twelfth 
century Germany was studded with their 
monasteries. They were the apostles of Fran- 
( oniaandCarinthia. From Naples to Iceland 
they have left their names. But it was in 
(xaul that the Irish set an enduring mark on 
Western civilisjition. Towards the close of 
the sixth century St. Columba settled at 
Luxeuil, in the Vosges, and from that centre 
colonised the classic land of Latin monasticism. 
His disciples conformed to the wiser rule of 
Benedict, and were absorbed in the Bene- 
dictine order. But their labours led to the 
Benedictine settlement of Burgundy. Tlieir 
monasteries, planted in the darkest days of 
Western Christianity, prepared the way for 
Chigny, for Citeaux, and for Clairvnux, for 
Pope Gregory VII., and St. Bernard. When 
the monk-popes of Burgundy sjived Christen- 
dom from an heredibiry priesthood, the 
danger was, perhaps, grcjitest in the tribal 
church of Ireland. But the popes themselves 
were reared by the chiWrcn of Columban. 
St. Malachy (1094—1148), who had been 
brought early under the influence of Rome, 
introdvicod the new discipline into Ireland. 
The Noree invasions had destroyed the 
rnonasterics. The lay administrators of the 
Church Linds had encroached upon the title 
and the prerogatives of the abbots. Malachy 
reformed Bangor. He was nominated Arch- 
bishop of Armagh by Celsus, the hereditan* 
incumbent. After a long struggle with the 
assertors of the tribal principle, ho found him- 
self acknowledged as Primate in 1133. He 
visited Clairvaux. He loft his companions 
with Bernard for instruction. He joumeved 
to Rome, and was appointed legate by Iimo- 
cent II. On hie return he founded the Cister- 
cian house of Mellifont, in Louth, the first 
regular monasterj' in Ireland. Eight j-ears 
later he again passed into Gaul to re- 
ceive the pallium from Eugerius IV. But 


his strength failed him at Clairvaux. Ho 
died under the roof of his friend and master 
in 1148. Four years after his death Cardinal 
John Paperon and Christian, Bishop of Lis- 
inore, presided a.s jiapal leg^ites over a council 
at Jlellifont. The four metropolitan sees 
were established, an attempt was made to 
introduce the canonical restraints on marriage, 
and some minor abuses were corrected. Many 
other synods were hold in the twelfth century. 
Those of Cashel (1172) and Dublin (1186) 
are the most important. The first tried to 
introduce the jKiyment of tithes and other 
English observances. Tlie second confined 
itself to regulating the ritual. In both there 
is a marked tendency to conform to the 
Roman di8cii)line. By the end of the century 
the tniditional monasticism was evorywhero 
Bui>erseded by the rule of the Augustinian 
canons. The learning of the older monks 
is proved by the testimony of Bede, by the 
classical manuscripts in their peculiar charac- 
ter still scattered over Europe, and by the bold 
and often unorthodox doctrines thej' main- 
tiiined. Virgilius taught the existence of the 
antipodes in the eighth centuiy, John Scotus 
Erigena upheld the views of Origen in the 
ninth, and Macarius seems, in some points, to 
have anticipjited the theories of Spinoza. 

From their first conversion the Danes of 
the eastern seaboard looked upon the tribal 
church as irregular. Their endeavours to 
place themselves under the jurisdiction, first 
of the Norwegian, and afterwards of the 
English primate, led to a separation between 
the two Irish Churches, which in one form or 
other has lasted to the present time. Bishops 
of Dublin, Waterford, and Limerick, were 
consecrated by the English primates from the 
days of Lanfitinc. The establishment of ttie 
metropolitan sees by Eugenius was resented 
in England as an infringement of the rights 
of Cunterburj'. From the coming of the Nor- 
mans to the final enforcement of l^testantism 
under Charles I., the mutual animosity of the 
natives and the colonists deepened theestrunge- 
ment between Dublin and Armagh. Insli 
clerks and Irish monks were excluded from 
English benefices and English monasteries, 
while the Saxon was shut out from founda- 
tions beyond the Pale. At length the Refor- 
mation freed Dublin from its dependence by 
an Older in council (1551). 

The mendicants reached Ireland soon after 
their foundation, and have ever since rendered 
great serrices to their Church. Even before 
the Reformation " no person of the Church, 
high or low, great or small, English or Irish, 
used to preach the word of God, saving the 
poor friars beggars.” Ecclesiastical discipline 
had perished in the general desolation. Great 
foundations like Clonmacnoiso and Ardagh 
were without vestments and church plate. 
Walled towns alone possessed means for the 
decent conduct of public worship. 

The earlier measures of Henrj' VIII. met 
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with little opposition. The decbiration of 
the royal supremacy (28 Henry VIII., c. 13) 
was accepted by the Catholics of the Pale, 
and generally disreg-arded by the Celts. The 
only protest against the dissolution of the 
monasteries came from the Deputy and Coun- 
cil, who regjirded it as a blow fatjil to the 
education “ of the whole Englishry of this 
land.” The attempt made in lool to force 
the ritual of 1549 upon the Irish was the first 
step which provoked resistance. The new 
doctrines were preiiched in a foreign tongue. 
The new preachers were time-servers, and 
men of scandalous lives. Zetthus Pruteshints 
refused the cure of souls whom they could 
not hope to instruct. On the death of 
Edward VI. the old rites wei*e restored, and 
the ProtesUint prelates withdi-ew'. The re- 
ligious policy of Elizabeth is well illustrated 
by her reply to Hugh O’Neill’s demand for 
liberty of conscience. ‘‘ Her Majesty hath 
tolemtcd herein hitherto, and so in likelihood 
she will continue the same.” Catholicism 
was a real danger to an excommunicated 
sovereign, and there were too many 
Irish Catholics in the queen’s armies for a 
systematic persecution of the Catholic faith. 
T’hc steps which gradually led to the fusion 
of the Anglo-Normans of the Pale, and their 
old enemies the Celts, into a ” quasi-nation,” 
have been indicated in the gcneml article on 
Iroliind. Careful provision for tne Anglican 
Church WHS made in the plantation under 
James I., and again at the Restoration. But 
her position was essentially weak. Tlie 
highest offices were invariably filled with 
English courtiers. The Archbishop of Dublin 
WHS usually one of the chief Parliamentary 
managers for the crown. Non-residence was 
shamefully common amongst the dignitaries 
of the Establishment, while extreme poverty 
hampered the usefulne&s of the country 
pjirsons. Their missionary efforts bore little 
fruit, but as resident country gentlemen they 
did much to improve the social condition 
of the people. The provisions of the penal 
code affecting Catholic laymen belong to the 
political history of Ireland. But thei'O were 
many special laws aimed directly at the 
priesthood. By an Act of 1703 all priests 
were compelled to register their names and 
addresses, and take the oath of allegiance. 
Over a thousand obeyed. In 1709 they were 
required to bike the oath of abjuration, which 
they believed to be unlawful. Less than 
forty submitted The rest incurred the 
penalty of banisfiment for life, and of death 
if they returned. All the dignitaries of the 
Church, from archbishops to vicars-geneml, 
all friars, and all unregistered priests, were 
liable to the pains of treason. Catholic 
education was absolutely forbidden, while the 
proselyiism of the Charter Schools (1733) was 
encouinged by heavy subsidies, and special 
legislative restrictions on tho natural rights 
of parents. The penal system inflicted 


frightful evils on the country, but of 
course failed of its object. From tlio first, 
“ Popish priests spared not to come out 
of ypiiin, from Rome and fiom Rcinics, 
only to draw the people into the Church of 
Rome.” Even in the worst days bishops, 
arch-priests, and vicars-genci-.il lurked dis- 
guised in obscure faniihouses. In 1732 there 
were 892 mass-houses, served by 1,445 priests, 
besides regulars, in the kingdom. Twenty 
years later an ovguniaed hieraichy of twenty- 
four archbishops and bishops administered 
the Church, under the general suj>ervision of 
tho Nuncio at Brussels. The prelates were 
still nominated by the exiled Stuarts. After 
the middle of the eighteenth century many 
causes tended to promote a geneml toleiation. 
The spirit of Locke and lloadley prevailed 
amongst educated Protestants. Educated Ca- 
tholics brought home the doetrinesof thcEncy- 
clopedie from Fnincc. A Gallican tinge per- 
vaded the priesthood. The bishops of Munster 
were censured by the Propaganda forapproving 
the oath embodied in 13 and 14 George 111., 
c. 35. The teaching of Abemethy and of 
Francis Hutcheson had diffused a rationalistic 
spirit amongst the Ulster Presbyterians. Tho 
schisms of the ” New Lights” in 1726, and of 
the rigid Covenanters twenty years later, 
broke their power. The toleration of 1778 
sprang, as Charlemont said, rather from 
fashionable Deism than from Christianity, 
which is now unfortunately much out of 
fashion.” But tho latitudinarian phase soon 
passed away. Tho Evangelical movement 
and the Ultramontane revival cmWtlered the 
animosities caused by the rcbellron and its 
suppression, by O’Connell’s agitations, bY the 
Church Temporalities Act of 1833, the appro- 
priation clause of 1835, the tithe war, and the 
education question. Tho position of the 
Establishment was indefensible. The enfmu- 
chisement of the Catholics (1793) sealed its 
doom. The Protestants realised their danger, 
and made an express guaiantec of the rights of 
the Church an indispensable condition of tho 
Union. This policy was for a lime success- 
ful, but no guarantee could pcnnanontly 
maintain so glaring an abuse. In Maix-h, 
1868, Mr. Gladstone canfed resolutions con- 
demning the existence of the Church ns an 
Establishment. A dissolution followed in tho 
autumn, and tho Liberals acceded to power. 
In the fii’st session of the new Parliament an 
Act “ to put an end to the Established Church 
in Ireland, and to make provision in respect 
of the temporalities thereof,” became law. 
The Episcopalians availed themselves of the 
change thus wrought in their position to ro^'lso 
their constitution and liturgy' in an anti- 
sacerdotal sense. Tho Catholic Church has 
made great material progress during the last 
half centur)', while her discipline has been 
thoroughly reformed under tho vigorous rulo 
of a new school of prelates. “Secularism” 
has of late begun to threaten her political 
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power. The Piosbyterians arc still the 
Btrongest and most numeious cuinmunion in 
the North. 

Keevcs’s e<l.of A(]amTian*s St. Colupnto, 

aixl the scattere<l papers of the same ^Titer iu 
the of f/ie /foyal Itish yiorid^'my; the 

Lives of the Irish Saiuts in the BoUiin<list Act<t 
SanctoTMia ; Lani^piD, LVc^r.siashcol of 

irelayri to the Beginning oj the Thirteenth Cen* 
fury; Jloutalembort, ifont.s of the 11*05 f (for 
the missiouaries ) ; Lake Wadcliiiir* 
ilinorum ; de Burgo, Ihhernia Dominienna ; Dr. 
Moran, on tuc Origin^ i(c,, of the Eorty 

/rush Church, Sptci7r(;cu^» 055f>n*f iiusforical 
Sfcc(rh of the Ptrscciition:i,<ic. : the Ecclesiastical 
Historiesof Brenau (K. C.l, Maut (E]>i8CO{talian), 
Reid And Killen (Presbyterian). The best 
general sketch siuco the Kefonnation will l>o 
found in Lecky's i/ust, of Eng. iu ttu Eighteenth 
Century. [J. AV. F.] 

Irish Iiand Acts. [La.nd Lboibla. 
noN, Irish.] 

Irish Society, The. Under James I. 
a committee wa.s fomied by twelve of the 
lyonclon city companies, to colonise the con- 
fiscated lauds of O’Xeil and O’Donnell in 
Ulster, and the Ulster plantation, witli Lon- 
donderry and Coleraine as chief towns, 
was the result (1613). The charter was 
taken away in 1637, but restored, thougli 
with some changes, in 1670. This corpora- 
tion still owns much land iri the north of 
Ireland. 

Isabella op Axoovleme (//. 1246), second 
wife of King John, was the daughter 
of Alincric, Count of Angoulemc. She 
was betrothed to Hugh of Lusigrian, but when 
John became enamoured of her, in 1200, she 
was romried to him, on the divorce of his first 
wife, Hadwisa, who was put away on the plea 
of consanguinity, while Isabella’s betrothal 
was likewise annulled. After John’s death she 
returned to Angoulemc, and in 1220 she mar- 
ried her former lover, Hugh of Lusignan, 
whom she induced to tninsferhisallegiance from 
the French king to her son Henry III. This 
step resulted in the war in Poitou, in which 
Henry and his step-father were beaten, and 
Isabella had, in 1244, to flee to the abbey of 
Fonte\Tnud. “ where,” says ilatthew Paris, 
“ she was hid in a secret chamber, and lived 
at her case, though the Poitevins and the 
French, considering her the cause of the dis- 
astrous war, called her by no other name than 
Jezebel, instead of her rightful appellation of 
Isjibel.” At Fontevraud she took the veil, 
and shortly afterwai-ds died. 

Matthew Paris, Hint, 

Isabella, wife of Edward II. {b. 1292, 
rf. 1358), was the daughter of Philip IV. of 
France. She was betrothed to Prince Edward 
in 1301, and the marriage took place in 1308. 
Her husband’s attachment to Gaveston alien- 
ated her from him, and towards all his confi- 
dential ministers she displayed a settled 
aversion. She seems to have been very 
popular ^nth the baronial party, and more 


jxarticularly with the citizen^ of London. 
The insult offered to her by Lord Badlesmere, 
who refused to allow her to enter Leeds Castle, 
Kent, was the cause indirectly of the temporary 
downfall of the baronial party, and the de- 
feat of Dancaster at Boroughbvidge. It is 
doubtful whether Isstbclla had formed any 
intimacy with Mortimer previously to her 
journey to Fninco in 1325. but some writers 
assert that it was by her means that he 
cft’ected his escape from the Tower. A dis- 
pute having arisen between Edward II. and 
hi.s brother-in-law, the French king, Isabella 
was sent over to France to arrange the matter 
in 1325. Having induced the king to send 
over Prince Edward to join her, she openly 
declared her intention of returning to Eng- 
land to deliver her husband from the hands 
of the Despencers. Many of the excited and 
discontented barons had assembled at tho 
French court, and with their aid and tho 
troops she obtained from Hainault, she got 
together a sufficient force to enable her to 
venture on invading England. She landed in 
Sept., 1320, near Harwich, where she was 
joined by many of the nobles. Her party 
gradually gathered strength as she marched 
westward against tho king. Edward surren- 
dered, the Despencers were executed, and 
shortly afterwards tho king was deposed, and 
Prince Edward placed on the throne. From 
this time till the end of 1330 the queen and 
her panimour, Mortimer, were supreme. Ed- 
ward 11. was, in all probability, put to a 
cruel death, the greater j>art of the royal 
revenues wore placed in the queen’s lands, 
and all attempts to give the young king areal 
share in the government were defeated. The 
terror which these two confederates had 
managed to establish was seen by the way in 
which the conspiracy of the Earl of Kent, 
tho uncle of the young king, the Archbishop 
of York, and tho Bishop of London, was sup- 
pressed. Kent was seized and put to death. 
But a more formidable movement was now 
made. King Edward, acting in alliance with 
some of the barons, suddenly seized Mortimer 
at Nottingham (1330), and had him speedily 
tried and executed. The queen was excluded 
from all further share in tho government, 
and compelled to pass the I'cmainder of her 
life in retirement at Castle Rising, on a yearly 
allowance of £3,000. • 

Robert of Avesbury, Clu'ontcls (printed by 
Hcamo) ; Knygrhton (in Twysden, Scriptores 
Decetn): Longman, Hi^i. of Edtcard III. 

Isabella {d. 1409), was tho daughter of 
Charles VI. of France, and at the ago of eight, 
in 1396 became tho second wife of Richard II. 
By this marriage an end was put for a time 
to tho war between the two countries. After 
her husband’s deposition she returned to 
France, but for some time resolutely refused 
to marry again, retaining her belief that 
Richard was still alive, and attempting more 
than once to join him. In 1406, being- 
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c-on^nncod of his death, she married Charles, 
Duke of Orleans. [Richard II.] 

Isabella (A. 1332, d. 1379), the eldest 
daughter of Edward III., was betrothed to 
Count Louis of Flanders, in 1347. This 
marriage, however, was distasteful to the 
young noble, and he escaped into France to 
avoid fulfilling the contmet. Eighteen years 
laler (July, 1365), she was married to Inge- 
bmnd de Coucy , who had, in the previous year, 
come to England as a hostage for King John 
of France. • Her huslwind was made Esirl of 
Bedford soon after the birth of his first child 
(1360). De Coucy, in the course of the next 
few years, went over to the French interests, 
and was at last parted from his wife, who 
returned to England after her husband liad 
renounced all his English estates (circa 1377). 
Two rears later she died. 

lirs. Green^ Lives of the Pinncc^^cR of En^fand. 

Isabella ip. 1214, d. 1241), ■ the second 
daughter of King John, was mamed to the 
Emperor Frederick II., in the year 1235, 
after negotiations hud bc'cn set on foot for her 
marriage with Alexiinder II. of Scotland 
(1220), and even with H<Jnry, King of the Ro- 
mans (1225), the son of her future husband. 
In 1238 the new empress gave birth to a son, 
who was named Henry, after his uncle Henry 
III. Isabella docs not seem to have enjoyed 
the soidety of her husband much, as she lived 
for the most part by herself at Noenta. In 
1241, however, she met her brother Richard 
on his return from the Holy Land, though not 
without considemblc difliculty. Isiibella died 
at Foggitt towards the clo.se of the same year, 
Henrj’ III.’s grief for his sister’s de.ath was 
so groiit that he gave the large sum of £208 
Cs. fid. to his almoner to be distributed among 
the poor in one day for his sister’s soul. Her 
son Henry, in later years, became titular 
“ King of Jerusalem,” but died in 1254 at the 
age of sixteen — “ a victim, as is generally sup- 
posed, to the traitorous artifices of his brother 
Conrad.” 

Green, Ltoe« of Princ«*Mi of England, 

vol. u. 

Island Scots, The, seem to have settled 
in Ireland some time during the reign of 
Henry VIII. Theso Redshanks, as they 
were often called, were most of them High- 
landers, and they issued forth from their 
Ulster fastnesses for the sake of plunder. 
I'he efforts of the Earl of Sussex as Lord 
Deputy, and of Ormonde, w’cre insufficient 
for repressing them. Their chief, Mac- 
Conncl, was as a rule the close ally of the 
terrible O’Koils; but about 1564 Shano 
O’Neil attacked them and defeated them in a 
great battle, killing their chiefs. In revenge 
for this defeat. Ogo MacConnel, the brother 
of the slain chief, caused Shane, when a 
suppliant in his camp, to be brutally mur- 
der^. During the whole of the troubles of 
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Elizabeth’s reign, tliey hc-ld .Vnlrirn and 
Down; during the reign of I., too, till 

the year 1619, when Sir R.ind.il MacLonnel, 
or MacDonald, was their chi<'f. 

Island Voyage, The, is the name 
given to the disastrous e.xpodition to the 
Azores undertiiken by li>sex and Raleigh 
in 1597. 

Isles, Lords or the. The Lords of tho 
Isles claimed their de.scent from Somerlaed, 
Reg^ulus of Argyle, who towards the middle 
of the twelfth century obDiined possession of 
half of the Sudert*ys. [IlEimiDEs.] Douglas 
has quoted a letter, dated 1292, bidding 
Alexander de Insulis Scotia? to keep the 
peace within his bounds of tho isle.s till the 
next meeting of Parliament. The sjttne 
atitliority mentions an indenture, dat«-d 1334, 
by wliich Bftliol yielded to John, Ixird of the 
Isles of JIull, Skye, Islay, and other islands, 
while that nobleimin in return bwame tho 
liegeman of the king. In later years, how- 
ever, John seems to have done homage to 
David 11. {circa 1344). In 1356 Edward IIL 
treated with him as an independent prince, 
and in the treaty for tho li))eration of King 
David (1357) the truce between EnJ^land and 
S<-otland included John of the Isles and all tho 
other English allies. Though' some years 
later John of the Isles {d. 1387) bound 
himself to answer for all taxes tho king might 
impose on his domains, yet he was to all 
intents and purposes an independent prince, 
and was the first to assume tho title of Lord 
of the Isles. He was succeeded by his son 
Darid, who claiming the earldom of 5Ian in 
right of his wife, invaded the Lowlands, and 
was defcc'ited at Harlaw, near Aberdeen 
(1411). His son Alexander, who succeeded 
to his father about 1426, was forced to beg 
pardon for tho rebellion he raised agjiinst 
James I., “attired in his shirt and drawers 
and kneeling before tho high altar of Holyrood 
Chun*h.” Alexander’s son John, who was Loi'd 
of the Isles from 1449 to 1498, joined in the 
Douglas rebellion of 1451 ; and in 1481 was 
in treasonable communication with Edward 
IV., for which he was outlawed, and several 
of the island chieftains transferred their 
allegiance from him to the crown. From this 
time the glorj’ of the lordship disappeared ; 
tho title was indeed resumed by a John of 
Islay under James V.; but it was only an 
empty vaunt. The real power on the western 
coast passed from the Macdonalds to tho 
Campbells, though the former long kept up a 
kind of royal state in Sk)'e. 

Douglas, Peerage of Scotland. 

Islip, SiuoK (d. 1366), Archbishop of 
Canterbury (1349—1366), was one of the 
royal secretaries, and on tho death of Brad- 
wardine was appointed to the metropolitan 
see. He is famous as an ecclesiastical remrmcr, 
and did much to remedy some of the crying 
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.ibuses in the Church. He boldly reproved 
Edward III. for the extravagance and luxury 
of his court and household, and assisted in 
t.nacting the famous Statutes of I’rovisors 
and Pr;einujiire which were levied against the 
oppressions of the Popes. The conduct of 
this archbishop on several occasions merits 
^eat pr.iise ; especially so in the case of the 
Flagellants, who in the early days of his 
•office were swarming into England. These 
he found on eiKpiiry to be mere enthusiasts, 
and not men of loos** lives; hence ho loft 
their freu/v to die of its owai accord, and 
^vollld nol encourage it by persecution. In 
13.}9 we find him ordering pniyers throughout 
the kingdom for the success of Edward Ill.’s 
French expedition. 

Hook, Lives oj <?ic /IvcMiiihojiii 0/ Cnntci liirj/. 

Italy, Rf.i.atio.ns with. /Vs. Ibily has 
only recently become a single state, its rela- 
tions with England aro very hard to define. 
In a sense, all the relations of England with 
ImjK'rial and Papal Homo come within this 
•auestion. The literary and civilising in- 
nuciices which the home of ancient <-ulture 
has constintly exorcised on modia*val Eng- 
land, huva a still more direct claim for treat- 
ment. Hut the mere jwliticuil relations of the 
various governments of Italy and England 
only neccssit;»t(> a much more cursory con- 
sideration. The States of medijoval Italy 
wore too small, too self-centred, and too re- 
mote to have many direct political dealings 
with the dishmt and barbarous English. Some 
of the more important tmnsactions will bo 
found unddrEMi'iKE, Uei.atioxswith,Pai'Acy, 
Helatioxs with, etc. The close friendship of 
the Normans of England with the Normans 
of Naples, especially as instanced in the effect 
upon each other of the systems of government 
of Henry If. and William the Good — the 
long struggle of Henry III. to get Naples for 
his son Eilmund of Lancaster — the influence 
of Ihilian lawyere and flnanciers on Edward I. 
— the want of faith of Edward III. to his 
Florentine creditors — our commercial deal- 
ings with Venice, are, if we leave literary 
connections out of sight, jxjrhaps the most 
imporbmt examples of direct relations be- 
tween the two countries during the Sliddlc 
Ages. The struggles of Henry VIII, to 
enter into the European system which wjis 
formed almo.st in consequence of the break- 
up of the political system of mediajval Italy 
— his political alliance with the Pope 
and the Venetians — his efforts to exclude 
both French and Imperial influences in turn, 
aro of small importance when compared with 
the influence of the New Ltuiming on the 
spiritual and intellectual life of the countrj', or 
even the indirect political influences of Italian 
oxamplos of tyranny in an ago when Thomas 
Cromwell Icamt his methods of ^vemment 
from the Prince of Machiavelli. Despite the 
•cessation of all religious dealings in conse- 


quence of the . Reformation, and of most 
political dealings as the result of the subjec- 
tion of Italy to the Austro-Spanish house, the 
literarv and civilising — too often the corrupt- 
ing— influence of Italy on England was never 
stronger than- during the Elizabethan age. 
.;V11 writers, from Harrison to Ascham and 
Shakespeare, largely testify to its importance. 
Yet, biirdly excepting the constant intercourse 
with Venice — whose diplomatists still em- 
bodied the results of their objective study ol 
our affairs in their despatches and Relazioni — 
our political dealings with Italy trere unim- 
portant. This is especially the case during 
the seventeenth centurj’, a period peculiarly ^ 
larren in its foreign relations. James I.’s 
sympathy for Father Paul and the Venetians 
— Cromwell’s intervention on behalf of the 
Vaudois of Piedmont — the Travels of Duke 
Cosimo III. of Tuscany in England during 
the reign of Charles II. — the marriage of 
James II. with Maria of Modena — are fair 
instances of the sort of relations that existed 
between the two countries. After the Revolu- 
tion of 1688 had again made England a groat 
European power, our political dealings with 
Itidy became more important. The assist- 
ance England from tfme to time gave to tho 
rising power of Piedmont, excited great in- 
dignation from the Austrians. For example, 
the Treaties of Worms (1743) and Aachen 
(1748), and the consequent rupture between 
Austria and England. Tho rigour which com- 
pelled Don Carlos of Naples to abandon his 
allies during tho same war may also be men- 
tioned ns illustniting tho natural hostility of 
England to tho Bourbon Kings of Naples. 
Yet English fleets protected the Neapolitan 
partners of tho Family Compact when, in evil 
days for monarchy, the French Directory and 
the Empire successively drove them from tho 
mainland. Nelson’s unfortunate dealings 
with Naples, the gallant incursion which 
led to tho rictory of Maida, are conspicuous 
instances of English relations with that 
monarchy. Tho gradual emancipation of 
nineteenth century Italy, associated as it is 
with tho name of Garibaldi, has constantly 
found warm sympathy from English public 
opinion, though the colder support of English 
diplomacy drove Cavour to seek in Napoleonic 
France u strange ally in a struggle for na- 
tional liberty. 


[T. F. T.] 
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Jacobites, The (from Jacobm, the Latin 
for James), were the adherents of the Stuart 
cause after the Revolution of 1688. Tho ex- 
pulsion of James II. had been effected with 
surprisingly little difficulty ; but the unpopu- 
larit}' of the new government, the crushing 
taxation which the great war involved, the 
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party triuuiph of the Whigs, the presence of 
James in IrvLind, and the reaction which 
always succeeds revolution, had produced in 
a very short lime u formidahle party of 
friends of the exiled house. The Tories and 
High Churchmen began to realise that the 
Revolution could be justitied only on Whig 
principles, when. desj>ile the efforts of William 
III., the \\'higs assumed the control of the 
administration. The very Churchmen who 
had led the opposition to a Popish king be* 
came the founders of the schism of the Xon* 
jurors. They and the Catholics could not be 
other than avowed Jacobites. But among the 
nominal adherents of William there was a 
class of what a prominent ^\^lig called “ Non- 
juring swearers.” whose accjuicscenco in the 
lievolution was at best fonnal, whose more 
active suction might be redied upon to join a 
Jacobite revolt, aud whose |>;issivo section 
would, at least, welcome the restoration of 
the exiled dynasty. A large section of the 
Tor)' party fell within the Litter categor)*. 
” tseveral in EnglamI,” writes a Jacobite 
a^-nt, *‘ wish the king well who would not 
risk their estates for him. If he came with 
ten thousand men, not a sword would bo 
drawn against him.” Tims there were, be- 
sides the avowed Jacobites, the Nonjurors, 
and the Catholics, u ver\’ large class of 
Jacobite s)'mpathi»ers.* There were, more- 
over, a large number of prominent statesmen 
who, in an age of loose political morality, did 
not scruple to secure a tafe retreat for them- 
selves in the event of the restoration of King 
James. Many of the great Whig and Ton' 
leaders — Russell, Li-eds, tShrewsbur)’, Godof- 
|ahin, Marlborough — carried on an active 
intrigue with the banished king. Besides the 
above claSMS, there was a nucleus for organi- 
sation in the exihd Court of St. Germain, 
whence many a subtle and experienced in- 
triguer set forth to win buck for the king his 
lust throne. The active suj^rt of the French 
could be relied upon ; and, ^aides the English 
Jacobites, they could rely, in Scotland, on the 
bulk of the Highland clans, more jealous of the 
^^'hig clan of the Campbells than seulous for 
divine right, but over ready to rerive the 
glories of Montrose and Dundee. The per- 
secuted Ejusc'Opalian sect in the Lowlands 
Were Jacobites to a man ; and, after the 
Darien episode hod re-kindled the national 
animosity of Scotland against England, the 
Jacobite emisaaries were not without hope 
even that \\’}iigs and Preab)'teriani might 
be impt-Uod by patriotism to support the 
old line of Siottuh nionarchs. In Ireland, 
alter the failure of James ll.'s forces and 
the triumph of tlie Engli^, there was little 
fbantiH of any Jacobite movement. Religious 
aud national sentiment brought the Irish 
to the side of Jamrs. The penal code and 
the Protestant asccn'lsm y made revolt im- 
possible. Still, •onu'thing could be hoped for 
li England were to rise. 

B1ST.-24 


WTien the appe;il to arms had proved 
unax-ailing in Sc-otland and Ireland, and a 
French binding had been umde impracticable 
by the victory of La Hogue, a series of plots 
and conspiracies — aimed against the life and 
throne of William — kept up the activity of 
the Jacobite piirty. Of these, the ./frrassiHd- 
tion Plot was the most famous. But such 
atrocities only had the effect of weaken- 
ing the Jacobite cause. Combined with the 
sturdy bigotry of James and his traitorous 
dependence on the foreign enemy of England, it 
alienated the bulk of the Tory party, on whom 
the hopes of the exiled house really depended. 
Evew the Jacobite pai-ty split uji into Com- 
pounders, who were only anxious for a condi- 
tional restoi-ution, with constitutional guaran- 
tees, and the lion- Compounders, who, in blind 
adherence to the theories of divine right and 
passive obedience, thought it downright 
whiggery to irn^wse terms on the Lord’s 
anointed. The j)revalenco of Non-Compound- 
ing riews at St. Germains, the refus;il of 
James to abdicate in his son’s favour or bring 
him up a l^rotestant, completed the alienation 
of the Jacobites from English popul/ir senti- 
ment. The Peace of Uyswick was, for a 
time, fatal to their hope of French aid. 
The pjtssing of the Act of Settlement, in a 
Tor)' Parliament, marks the lowest point of 
their fortunes. 

Under Queen Anne, the Jacobite policy 
was changed. The death of James was a 
grcsit lielp to it. His son, James III., as he 
styled himself — the Chevalier de St. George, 

or the OM Pretender, as others styled him 

was at least personally innocent ; and his 
reeognition by Louis XIV., an<l the renewal 
of hostilities with England, revived the hopes 
of the party. But most was expected from 
the development of the High Church 
Tor)'i8m, of which Dr. Suchoverell was the 
popuLir exponent. The Scotch Jacobites 
might, indeed, under cover of hostility to the 
Union, assail the queen’s throne ; but the 
English Jacobites directed tlieir main efforts 
to ^uro the succession on her death, to 
avail themselves of Anne’s notorious affection 
for her family aud dislike of the House of 
Brunswick, and even to obtain, by peaceful 
means, a repeal of the Act of Settlement. 
ITio Ministry of Harley and Bolingbroke put 
all the resources of the State in the hands of 
the Jacobite intriguers. The army was newly 
modelled under the Jacobite Ormonde. All 
possible means were taken to secure the 
proclamation of James on the queen's ap- 
proaching death. But the quarrel of Harley 
and Bolingbroke, tlic new attitude of the 
Whi« in Church mutters, the coup tTitat 
which made Shrewsbury Treasurer, and the 
premature death of the queen, frustrated the 
well-laid plan. George I. peacefully ascended 
the throne. The Tory ministers were im- 
peached, imprisoned, exiled. The death of 
Louis XIV., and the anxiety of the Regent 
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Orleans to be on good terms with England, 
was the culminating di&ister. Bolingbroke 
was now the I’rctender's Secretary of State. 
His hopes died when the old king expired ; 
but either James was too obstinate or the 
news cjime too late to stop the revolt in the 
Highlands, which was the outcome of the 
intrigues of the List few years. 

Under such gloomy circumstances, the 
first gre^it Jacobite rising — the affair of 1715 
— bcgJin ; the offsj)nng of le\ity or despjiir, 
after the death of Ann e and Louis XIV. had 
made any e.\temal assistance inijwssible. 
Ormonde made a gallant but ineffectual at- 
tempt to land in Devonshire ; but there, as 
elsewhere, the planned revolt of the friends 
of James was prevented by the vigour and 
activity of the new government. The arrest 
of si.x Tory members of Parliament deprived 
the Jacobites of leaders. The University of 
Oxford and the western counties were 
drjigooncd into loyalty; only in Northumber- 
land was a rising cft'ected in England, and 
the choice of Mr. Forster as its leader was 
fatiil to its small ho|>os of success. Mean- 
while, more formidable risings had broken 
out in .Scotland. On Oct. 12 Lord Kenmure 
proclaimed King James at Moffat. Foiled at 
Dumfries, but joined by Lords Nithisdale, 
Wintoun, and Carnwath. with two hundred 
horse, he crossed the borders, and joined 
Forster’s “ handful of Northumberhind Fox- 
hunters.” But the Highland revolt alone 
possessed any real imporhmee. This was led 
by Lord Mar, who, after accepting George I., 
had suddenly hurried north ; and on Sept. 6 
had raised his standard in Braemar. A large 
number of the clans joined him ; and, despite 
his personal incomiietence and failure to 
surprise Edinburgh Ca.stle. he entered Perth, 
detached Brigadier JIacintosh to join Ken- 
mure and Forster, and ultimately advanced 
against Argyle, appointed to command King 
George’s forces in Scotland. On Nov, 13 
the Battle of Sheriffmuir, near Stirling, 
was fought, and Mar was compelled to 
retreat northwards. The landing of the 
Pretender at Peterhead could not revive the 
falling cause. James and Mar re-embarked 
for the Continent, and the insurgent army 
was dispersed. The southern rebels, after a 
fruitless march southwai'd to Preston, in 
Lancashire, sxirrendered at that town to the 
royal forces. The chief prisoners were tried 
and executed. The last hope of the Jacobites 
WHS destroyed by the dismissal of Boling, 
broke. The expiilsion of the Pretender from 
IVance ratified the alliance of England and 
her old enemy. So little formidable were 
the Jacobites now’, that Harley’s impeach- 
ment was dropped; and, though the in- 
trigues of Alberoni and the plot of Bishop 
Atterbury for awhile revived interest in the 
cause, the long ministry of "Walpole, his 
policy of conciliation and peace, and tho 
similar disposition of the French government, 


postponed the hopes of the Jacobites for a 
generation. 

In 1742, the fall of Walpole revived poli- 
tical intrigue, and the renewal of w’ar with 
France gave the Jacobites fresh hopes of 
French aid. In Pripce Charles, tho young 
Pretender, the party found a more gallant 
and romantic leader than in James, hisfathcr. 
Undeterred by the disastrous storm which 
wrecked the French tiansports and ruined 
the projected invasion in 1744, Charles landed 
near Moidart, with seven followers, on July 
25, 1745. Joined by Lochiel, and by other 
important chieftains, Charles found little diffi- 
culty in gathering a great army of tho clans, 
and was accepted as Prince by the greater 
part of the Highlands. i?ir John Cope, the 
English commander, abandoned his strong 
position at Corry Arrack, and left tho road to 
the Lowlands open. At Perth, tho Duke of 
Perth and Lord George Murray joined the 
Pretender’s cause. After the “ Canter of 
Coltbrigg,” in which the regulars fled in dis- 
graceful panic from the irregular Highland 
hordes, Edinburgh was occupied by Charles. 
On Sept. 20 the battle of Preston Pons in- 
flicted on Cope the defeat he had avoided at 
Corry Arrack. After a brief period of inac- 
tion and gaiety, Charles started in November 
on an invasion of England. He besieged and 
conquered Carlisle, and, helped by the inac- 
tivity of Marshal Wade, marched far into the 
heart of England. At Manchester some slight 
feeling in the Pretender’s favour was mani- 
fested; but, us a rule, tho population, though 
not veiy' zealous for an unpopular and forci^ 
monarch, were perfectly indifferent to the 
cause of tho Jacobites. On Dec. 4 Charles 
entered Derby, but the division of his fol- 
lowers, and the vastly superior forces of 
AVado and Cumberland, necessitated a retreat. 
Meanwhile, the Lowlands of Scotland had 
quietly renewed their allegiance to George 
when the hacks of the Highlanders wera 
turned. Followed closely by a superior army, 
Charles retired hastily to Glasgow ; bul^ 
strengthened by new ’ Highland reinforce- 
ments, he gave battle on Jan. 23, 1746, to 
General Haw’ley at Falkirk. Tho wild charge 
of the Highlanders again won the day ; but 
they dispersed to their homes with the booty, 
and Charles, deserted on everj’ side, was 
driven to bay on CuUoden Aloor on April 
16. Cumberland, with 12,000 regular troops, 
made short work of the dispirited clans- 
men. Tho revolt was over. The High- 
lands were subdued thoroughly, and for the 
first time. Tho abolition of the heritable 
jurisdictions destroyed the power of the 
chiefs, and for ever put an end to Highland 
revolts. Charles, alter many adventures, 
escaped to France. 

The very success of the “ Forty Five ” de- 
monstrated the hopelessness of a Jacobite 
reaction. The national, religions, and political 
principles of the vast bulk of the nation made 
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it impossible. The ago was not one favourable 
for lost causes or chivalrous hallucinations. 
The party which adhered steadfastly to obsolete 
political doctrine, which found in France its 
constant supporter, and in Catholicism its 
congenial creed, could make no way in eight- 
eenth century England. Charles himself 
visited London in 1750, if not on later 
occasions ; but he soon gave up politics for 
drink and debauchery. The brilliant sue- 
cesses of Pitt reconciled his party to the new 
-administration. The accession of George 
ni. wa.s gladly availed of as an excuse for a 
return to their allegiance. The new Tory party 
was purged from all suspicion of Jacobitism. 
Under George III. that party became tri- 
umphant. The doTsmfall of the Whigs was the 
downfall of tho Last hope of the Jacobites. 
But years before that, none but a few theorists 
of divine right, or the fanatics of Nonjuring, 
hoped for a Jacobite restonition. 

Jesse, JttfiHOir* of the Pretenders; The Stuart 
Pa))«r8; Joliustoiie, Jfojaoirs of R«l;<rl(ioa of 
J7-tS; Macaulaj, of Eng. ; Stauho])e, Hist, 
of Eng.; Burtou, Hist, of ScotlaxJ; Lecky, Hist, 
of Eng.; Ewald, Life and rim<s of Prince Charles 
Stuart; Maephtrsou, .State Papers; Life of 
-Tames II . ; Cbiupaua de Cavelli, Les Derniers 
•Sliiai-ts d St. Gennan. [T. F. T.] 

Jacqnetta of Iitixemburg {d. 1472) 
was the daughter of the Count do St. Pol, 
and was married in 1433 to John, Duke of 
Bedford. After his death she became the 
wife of Sir Richard Woodville, and by him 
was tho mother of Elizabeth Woodville, the 
queen of Edward IV. 

Jaenbert, Archbishop of Canterbury 
(766 — 791), attempted to thwart Offa in his 
designs on the kingdom of Kent. ^Vhcn Jacn- 
bert's appciil to Charles the Great was disre- 
garded, Oifa, in revenge for his opposition, 
-erected Lichfield into an archbishopric, giving 
to that see authority over Mercia and tho 
whole of the possessions which belonged to 
Canterbury'. Jaenbert lived to see his rival 
receive the palliinn from Rome, and was him- 
self compelled to recognise the independence 
of the Jlercian see. He was the fii-st arch- 
bishop to coin money in England. 

Jamaica is the largest of tho British 
West Indian Islands. It was first discovered 
by Columbus, May 2, 1494, was colonised by 
the Spaniards in 1509, and held by them 
until the English captured it in 1655. The 
Spanish rule proved most disastrous to the 
island, and it is said that when our troops 
took possession of tho country' there was not 
a single aborigdn^l inhabitant remaining. In 
1605 the capital of the island, St. logo, which 
bad been founded by Diego Columbus in 
1526, was taken by' a British fiect under Sir 
Anthony Shirley. In 1655 the island was 
•captured by' General Venables, and measures 
for its settlement were taken by Cromwell, 
who issued an ordinance to the effect that no 


duty should be levied on any goods exported 
to Jamaica. The island was at first governed 
by a military council, and many of the troops 
were disbanded, and induced to form settle- 
ments. In 1602 the island was divided for 
municipal purposes into seven parishes, under 
regular magistrates, and, two years later, a 
legislative assembly was created. By tho 
Treaty of Madrid, 1670, Jamaicii was formallv 
ceded to England, and speedily became one of 
the most valuable possessions of the crown. 
The history of Jamaica from this time is 
little more than a record of slave insurrec- 
tions and Maroon wars. From 1664 till 1740 
the Maroons continued in more or less open 
hostility to the colonists, and it was found 
necessary to maintain in the island a largo 
force of regular troops. In 1760 a formidable 
insurrection took pLice, which was followed 
by' another in 1765. caused princiiwilly by tho 
ill-treatment to which the slaves were sub- 
jected, and by the inhuman punishments 
inflicted on them. Thirty ytuirs later (1795) 
another rebellion broke out, in spite of an 
Act which had*been passed three ycai-s before 
for amelioKiting the position of the slaves. 
The attempts of the English government on 
behalf of the negroes, .and still more the 
representations which were gi-adually being 
made in England in favour of the abolition 
of slavery, had tho effect of stirring up much 
ill feeling amongst tho colonists of Jamaica, 
who talked freely of separating from England 
and joining the United States. The negroes, 
beliering that the planters were wrongfully' 
keeping their liberty from them, rose cn inassa 
in 1831, in spite of the efforts of the clergy 
to restrain their riolence. The rebellion was 
crushed with great severity’ and much needless 
cruelty'. In 1833 a bill jor the Abolition of 
Slavery was passed, and from Aug. 1, 1834. 
all slaves were to be set free, and to become 
apprenticed labourers. This act, however 
did but little towards alleriating the suffer- 
ings of the negroes, and in 1836 a Parlia* 
mentary Committee was appointed to enquire 
into the question, with tho result that, in 
1838, in spite of the protests of the Jamaica 
assembly, apprenticeship was abolished, thus 
averting another impending insuri'cction. 
The decline of Jamaica is sometimes erro- 
neously' ascribed to the abolition of slavery ; 
it had commenced a century’ before, and was 
due to insular jealousy' and misrule. A\Ticn 
the mismanagement of affairs in Jamaica had 
become only too apparent in 1839, a motion 
to suspend the constitution of the govern- 
ment for five years was lost by' so narrow a 
majority* as to cause the fall of the English 
ministry*. From 1864 till 1866 the govern- 
ment was carried on by* a governor, council, 
and representative assembly. In 1865 a 
rebellion broke out and was repressed mth 
great severity' by Governor Eyre. On Dec. 
21, 1865, the representative constitution was 
abolished by the legislature, this abolition 
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beinar aftenvards confinnud >'v tho British 
Parliament. Affairs have sinjo been ad- 
ministered by a governor, appointed by the 
crown, assisted by a legislative assembly, 
partly elected and partly nominated. Besides 
the assembly, there is a privy council, 
not exceeding eight in iiuinher, who are 
either named by the king or appointed ‘ 
by tho governor, subject to the approval 
of the crown. Jamaicii is at the present 
time making considerable progress. Of her 
two giX'Ut difficulties, that of the slave.s has 
di.srppearcd, and that of the iiiismanagenunt 
of the land is rapidly being smoothed away. 

Long, Hist, of Jfimnicft ; Mavtiii, Hist. 0/ 
British Colonii's; Creasy, £jJij>iro; 

Soutbey, HisL 0/ (he U'esf Indies; B, Edwflrdes, 
West Indies, [S, J, L.] 

James I., King of ScotLmd (i. 1394, 
8. H24. cl. 1437), the second sou of Robert 
III., was captured, when only eleven years 
old, by an English ship whilst on his way to 
the court of Frmco to receive his education 
there (1405). On his father’s death (140G), 
he was acknowledged King of Scotland, the 
regency being undertaken by Albany, to 
whose machinations his capture and subse- 
(jivcnt long captivity have been ascribed. 
Wliilst a prisoner in England, James, natur- 
ally a man of great ability, received an 
education which eminently fitted him to play 
the jiart of king, and made him one of 
the most accomplished princes of his age. 
After the death of Albany (1419), nego- 
tiations for his release were commenced 
which at last ended in his retum homo, 
where he was crowned at 8cone, 5Iay, 
1124. Before he left England, James I. ha<l 
married Jane Beaufort, daughter of tho Eiirl 
of Siiinerset, and cousin of Henry V. The 
clfect of his English education was soon 
apparent on his return to Scotland ; his fii-st 
act was to put to death tho regent Slurdoch 
of Albany for abusing his power, a stop 
which was quickly followed by tho rc-consti- 
lutiou of the Scottish Parliament, the refor- 
mation of tho statute law, and a general 
valuation of all property for the purposes of 
taxation. In 1427 James seized and im- 
prisoned sundry turbulent Highland chief- 
tiius at InvcTness, and declared his intention 
of putting down the acts of lawlessness which 
were so common. In 1436 ho sent his 
daughter to Fiimco to he maiTicd to the 
Dauphin, afterwards Louis XI., thus cement- 
ing tho connection which ali'eady existed 
between Scotland and the French court. 
Meanwliile, tho k ng’s reforms, his attempts 
to diminish the power of the great nobles, 
and the necessity of imposing taxes, gave rise 
to a conspiracy against him. On the night 
of Feb. 20, 14*37, he was brutally mui-dei'ed, 
in the abbey of Black Friars at Perth, by a 
band of 300 conspirators headed by *Sir 
Robert Graham. This muixler was amply 
avenged by his queen, whom the assassins 


had sjwred in their hurry. James I. w’as per- 
haps the ablest king Scotland had yet known; 
he was a man of letters, a lover of justice, a 
prince actuated by the desire of doing good, 
to his country and people. He was the only 
poet of real genius in either England or 
Scotland during the tifteeuth century. Hia 
Kiiiff'a Qitair and Chrisle's Kirk on the Green 
have been justly praised. His Poetical 
Itemains were published by Jlr. Tytlcr in. 
1783. 

Forduu, Scotichrom'con ; Burton, ifist. o/ Scot- 
land; Wiutouu, Cront/fci’f; Walpole, Royal and 
Nolle Authors; Cbaliners, HiXon'c Remauw o/' 
Scottish H'ortlues ; Piukertou, Scottish History. 

James II., King of Scotland (b. 1430, 
s. 1437, (f. 1460), was the son of James I. 
After his coronation at Holyrood he waa 
immediately conveyed by his mother to 
Edinburgh Castle Jor safety. Tho queen, 
alarmed at the action of Sii* ‘NVilliam Crichton, 
the governor of the castle, soon contrived to- 
escape to Stirling. Here, however, Crichton 
succeeded in seizing the young king, who lum- 
self did not begin to rule for some years. In 
1449 James married Mary, daughter of the 
Duke of Gucldres. Three years afterwaixls, 
in a fit of passion, he stabbed with his own 
hand ‘William, Earl of Douglas, who hud been 
for some time past in more or less open rebel- 
lion to the royal authority. The king was 
now at war with the house of Douglas, whose 
estates were declared forfeited to tho ci-own 
(1454). In 1460 James, who was of a fiery 
and warlike nature, crossed the English, 
border at the head of a largo anny to lend, 
aid to Henry VI., but retmned without 
effecting his object. Ho then undertook the 
reduction of tho castle of Roxburgh, where 
he was killed by the hui'sting of a cannon, 
Aug. 3, 1460. fie was on the whole a good 
king. We are told that “ in tho time of his 
later days, his realm was in quiet, prosperous- 
estate, in no fear of outward enemies, and 
ho kept his nobles in loving and noble- 
obedience, and the commons in good peace.” 
His ability, perhaps, comes out more clearly" 
than elsewhere in his method of dealing with 
tho Douglas rebellion. When the Earl of 
Douglas made alliance with tho Earl of 
Cniufurd, Barnes succeeded in enrolling a 
third noble, belonging to a rival house — the 
Earl of Huntly — on his own side ; and oven 
contrived to split up the gi'eat family of tho 
Douglases by winning over one of its chief 
members, tho Ejirl of Angus, to the royal 
party (1452 — 54). 

Burton, Hi«t. of Scotland. 

James III., King of Scotland (5. 1451- 
8. 1460, (1. 1488), was the son of James II., 
whom he succeeded when only eight years old. 
For some time the government of the kingr 
dom was placed in the hands of Kennedy, 
Bishop of St. Andixws, till, in 1466, the 
young king was carried off to Edinburgh by 
the Boyds, after which event the head o£ 
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V G G jjuarxiian of the kingdom. 
In 1469 James manied Margaret, dijughter 
of Christian, King of Dennuiik and Norway, 
receiving as her dowry the Orkney and Shet- 
land Isles. About this time the Bovds were 
deprived of the eshttes which the royal bounty 
had conferred upon them, and the head of 
the house, the Eitrl of Ai-mn, who had 
married the king’s sister, was forced to flee into 
England. Shortly afterwards James ex- 
pressed a wish to leiid an army to the assistance 
of Louis XL against the Duke of Burgundy, 
and was only prevented by the action of the 
Estates. He is said to have had his brother, 
the Eiirl of Mar, put to death, and in 1479 
his other brother, Albany, was compelled to 
seek refuge in France. ‘Jleanwhile James’s 
partiality for favourites of low tastes, notably 
two, named Cochrane and Bogers, gave rise 
to a conspiracy against him on the jwirt of 
the Scottish nobles, who seized and hanged 
several of them at Lauder (1482), where the 
king had halted on an expedition which had 
set out to invade England. James, too, wa.s 
carried to Edinburgh, where, however, he was 
soon set at liberty, at the request of his 
brother Albany, w’ho had now returned from 
France. Before long it was rumoured that 
the king was in private treaty with England 
for the purpose of getting assistance in his 
contemplated vengt*ancc on his enemies. The 
Estates of the Kcalm now formed a con* 
ft*deracy against their sovereign, and raised 
a cry that the young prince, afterwards 
James IV., was in danger. But the king 
raised a large ai-my in the North of Scot- 
land, and attacked the rebellious lords at 
Sauchiebum, near Stirling. Ho was, how- 
ever, defeated, and fled for refuge into 
a house ealled Beaton’s Jlill, near Bannock- 
burn, where he was stabbed by an un- 
known hand, June 18, 1488. James III. was 
a l)ad Miler, and a man of avaricious and 
cowa^ly disposition. Ho was charged with 
drawing his chief friends from the lowest 
ranks of society ; but how far this accusation 
is strictly true is considered by Mr. Burton 
to be a doubtful point. For, as this historian 
points out, tho “ mason ” Cochrano may have 
Wn, in reality, the architect of the “noble 
buildings which, about this time, began to 
adorn Scotland ; ” while Rogers the “ musician ” 
may^ have been no mere performer of other 
men’s music, but a great composer. In any 
case tho rude nobility of Scotland were little 
capable of distinguishing between the various 
grades of artistic work. 

Burtou, HM. 0/ Scotland. 

James TV., King of Scotland (*. 1473, $. 
1488, d. 1613), succeeded his father James III., 
after tho battle of Sauchieburn, 1488, and 
at once found himself compel!^ to guaitl 
a^inst a plot, formed for tho purposo of 
seizing his person by Henry VII,, with tho 
aid of Lord Bothwell. In 1495 James hos- 


jutably received Perkyn Warbcck at his <oui-t, 
and tho following year sent an exjedition 
across the borders on his beluilf. Thi.«, how- 
ever, came to nothing, and shortly aftoiwanls 
Jamj.>s contrived to get rid of his visitor. In 
1497 Henry begun to mako overtures of peace 
to Scotland, and in 1502 James IV. married 
the Princess Margaret of England, and joined 
the English and Spanish alliance. In 1512 u 
dispute arose with England out of the capture 
of some Scotch vessels in the Downs; the 
French alliance was vehemently pressed ui>on 
the king by the Queen of Fiiince, who 
appointed him her knight to maintain her 
own and lier country’s cause against tlieir 
common English enemy. Urged bv her en- 
treaties and his own wrongs, James determined 
to undertake the di.sastrous camptign, which 
ended in his total defeat, and was followed 
by his death at Flodden Field (Sept. 9, 1513). 
Ihe king left behind him tho character of a 
brave soldier and a just administrator, though 
his private life is ojien to severe blame. ** For 
his political government and due administra- 
tion of justice, which ho exercised during 
the time of his reign, he deserveth to be 
numbered among tho best princes that ever 
reigned over that nation.” To James IV. 
must bo ascribed the cstablisliment of tho 
first eflieient navy possessed by iicotland, and 
the settlement of the Highlands, by distri- 
bating garrisons throughout the turbulent 
districts. With regard to the first of these 
two achievements, letters of marque were 
given to two Scotch sea-captains. Sir Alex- 
ander V’ood and Sir Andrew Barton, who 
cleared the Scotch coast of English pirate 
ves^ls, and carried on their depredations 
against English and other nations. We arc 
told that towards the close of the reign the 
Scotch navy consis^d of no less than thirteen 
vessels, one of which, the Michael, was , the 
marvel of its dav for hulk. The settlement 
of the Highlands was largely assisted by 
using the influence of two great families — 
the Huntlys and the Argylcs— who, though 
Lowland in their origin, had by marriage or 
other means been gradually acquiring im- 
mense possessions and influence in the High- 
land districts ; and this influence James did 
not sci-uplo to manipulate, so far as he could, 
for tho purposes of strengthening the roj-al 
authority in those remote parts. 

Burtoa, Hid. of Scotland, 

James V., King of Scotland (6. 1512, 

Idl3,d. 1542), the son of James IV. and Mar- 
garet of England, succeeded his father* after 
the fatal battle of Flodden. As ho was 
not quite two years old, tho regency was 
entrusted to his cousin, the Duke of Albany, 
who was inWted over from France — of 
which countrj' ho was admiral — to undertake 
this office, at ^ the request of tho Estates 
of the Realm^ (lold)* Tho queen-dowiger, 
who had married the Earl of Angus almost 
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immediately after her first husband’s death, 
\^•as soon obliged to yield up her son.^ ^hom 
she had carried off for safety to fetirling 
Castle. Within a year of his first landing, 
the regent had crushed all attempts at rebel- 
lion, and very soon left Scotland, after haling 
placed French garrisons in several of the 
strongest fortresses. In Albany s absence, 
.Vngns seemed likely to secure the chief power, 
had he not offended his wife, who urged the 
absent regent to return (1521). At last, after 
various fluctuations, and the interference ot 
Wolsev, the voung king was installed in 
P:dinburgh as king, and the regency taken 
away from the Duke of Alljany (1524). But, 
desj)ito the apparent pacification, the gixat 
nobles, Angus, Argyle, and Errol, were strug- 
gling for power among themselves, and the 
young king was kept in close duress, till, in 
1528, he managed to escape to Stirling. James 
now took the government into his oiiTi hands, 
and iVngus was driven into England, '^e 
details of domestic government, the reduction 
of the lawless boi-derers and the Highland elans, 
occupied the ne.xt few yeai-s of the reign. 

In spite of the failure of the proposed 
alliance with the Princess (afterwards queen) 
Mary, and in spite of various border frays, a 
peace was concluded with England in 1534, 
though James rejected all j)roposjils for a meet- 
ing with his uncle, believing that his safety 
would be endangered. In 153G, theking, whilst 
at the court of Fitinco on a visit, undertaken 
with the object of marrying Mary, daughter 
of the Duke of Vendomo, fell in love with 
and married Magdalen, the French king 3 
daughter. Next year, however, the queen died, 
and James married Mary, daughter of the Duke 
of Guise (June, 1538). * On his return home, 
the king had begun to occupy himself with 
domestic affairs, and succeeded in alienating 
a great number of the nobility by confiscating 
many estates which had passed into their 
hands during his minority. Towards the 
close of his reign he roused his uncle, Henry 
Vrn., to fury by promising to meet him at 
■i'ork, and failing to keep his word through 
fear. Henry at once declared war on the 
giound that James was acting treacherously 
towards England, and the Scotch king could 
not prevail upon his nobles to cross the 
bonier. The disorganisation in his army was 
taken adi'antage of by the enemy, and the 
defeat of Solway Moss was the consequence. 
A few days afterwards (Dec. 14, 1542), the un- 
fortunate monarch died at Falkland, having 
just before his death received the tidings of 
the birth of a daughter, afterwards the famous 
Mary, Queen of ^ots. From his restraint of 
the nobles, his larish expenditure, his accom- 
plishments, and his carelessness, he was a 
favourite wnth his people, by whom he was long 
remembered as “ the King of the Commons.” 

Burton, of Scotland; Froude, Wist, of 

Eng. ; State Papers, Henry VUX,, with Mr. 

Brewer’s Introduction. 


James I., Kino (James VI. of Scot- 
land), (5. June 19, 1566, s. m Scotland, 
July 24, 1567, in England, Mar. 24, 1003, (f. 
liar 27, 1625), was the son of iiavy of ocot- 
land and of Henry Dai-^ey. He en- 
trusted to the care of the Earl of ilai, and of 
Alexander Erskine, and his principal tutor 
was the celebrated George Buchanan, la 
1578 the regency was taken from the Earl ot 
Morton, and James was lumeeforth, in name 
nt least, ruler of Scotland. His reign in 
Scotland was, to a large extent, a qu^l 
with the clergy and the nobles. In 1581 the 
Gcnei-al Assembly resolved to abolish 
copaev ; and Janies, who had been seized by 
some of the nobles at the mid of Kuthven (q.v.), 
was unable to prevent it. In 1585 he came 
to toi-ms with Elizabeth, and made a tvo&iy 
with her, consenting to receive a pension. 
The same year he was besieged by tho 
banished lords in Stirling Castle, and was 
compelled to pardon them, to dismiss ms 
favourite Aimn, and to deprive him of his 
title and estates. Notwithstanding the execu- 
tion of his mother by Elizabeth, and the 
disregai-d of his intercession, he co-opemted 
in tho prepamtions against the Spanish 
Anuada in 1588, and in 1589 drew closer his 
alliance with the Protestant powem by his 
man-iage with Anne of Denmark (1589). A 
treasonable attempt was made upon him by 
Bothwell in 1591, and another in 1593, and in 
the latter year he was seized and imprisoned 
by that nobleman, but soon released. In 
1594 he undertook a campaign against Huntly 
and Errol, the gieat Catholic nobles of the 
north, and after a victor)' nt Glenlivat, 
reduced them, and compelled them to quit tho 
country. They were, however, allowed to 
retum’in 1597. The breach between James 
and the Presbyterian clerg)’ had been gi*owing 
wider for some time, and was increased by 
tho publication of liis work, tho Daailicon 
Doroti, and by the appointment of bishops in 
1599. In 1600 occuired a somewhat mys- 
terious plot against his life, known as tho 
Gowrio conspiracy (q.v.). On the death of 
Elizabeth, James immediately set out for Eng- 
land, and was proclaimed king in March, 1603, 
being crowned at 'Westminster on Jidy 25 
following. He assumed the title of King of 
Great Britain, France, and Ireland the follow- 
ing year. In ecclesiastical maud's he immedi- 
ately manifested his preference for the High 
Church riew. Tho Puritans were thwarted 
and punished at the Hampton Court confe- 
rence, w’hile at the same time tho Jesuits and 
seminai-y priests were ordered to quit the 
kingdom (Feb., 1604). The anger caused 
among the Papists by these stringent measures 
led to the abortive Gunpowder Plot. James 
almost from the first year of his reign was 
involved in disputes with his Parliament', 
chiefly turning on the questions of money 
and redress of grievances. In 1604 a dispute 
cn the subject of pririlege had terminate in 
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favour of the Commons. Tho government 
was extravagantly administered, and the ex- 
penses of the court were very great. In 
order to supply tho deficiency in the revenue, 
Cecil raised loans under the privy seal, and in 
1608 issued a Book of Ihites, hy which the 
customs on various articles were considerably 
increased. NotwithsUinding. in 1610, the 
king was obliged to ask the Commons for a 
large grant, which was made the subject of 
much bargaining, until finally the Parliament 
was dissolved, without any result having 
been attained (Feb., 1611). Cecil died tho 
following year. The chief place in the king's 
favour was now biken by Robert Carr, a 
young Scotchman, w’ho was created Earl of 
Somerset. In Nov., 1612, the young Prince 
of Wales, Henry, of whose character high 
expectations had been formed, fell ill and 
died. The following year James, still ad- 
hering to Cecil’s policy of opposition to 
Spain, cemented the alliance with tho German 
princes by marrying his daughter Elizabeth 
to the Elector Palatine, Frederick V. Somer- 
set was ruined and degraded by the revelation 
of his wife’s murder of Sir Thomas Overbury, 
and the management of afiKiii-s was henceforth 
t (1616) in thehandsof James's second favourite, 
George ViUiers, afterwards Duke of Bucking- 
ham. Tho anti-Spanish policy of Cecil was 
given up, and James entered into negotia- 
tions for peace and alliance with Spain. In 
1614 Parliament was reassembled, and at- 
tempts were made to secure its docility by a 
body of managers called Undertakers. These, 
however, were unsuccessful: and the “Addled 
Parliament,” as it was called, was dissolved 
before any business had been done. Tho 
kin^ now resorted to several illegal moans of 
raising monoy. Benevolences wero collected, 
patents of peerage sold, and numerous mono- 
polies lot out to private individuals. In 1617 
Sir Walter Raleigh, who had been in prison 
since 1603, on a charge of complicity in tho 
plots against the king, was released, and 
allowed to lead an expedition against Guinea, 
where ho hoped to discover gold mines. Tho 
e:^3dition proved a failure, and Raleigh on 
his return was put to death. This was done 
in deference to Spanish suscoptibilities, and 
was greatly resented by the people. At the 
beginning of tho Thirty Years’ War (1618) 
the fooling in England was strongly in 
favour of interference on the part of this 
country in favour of the Protestant Elector. 
James, however, refused to interfere vigor- 
ously, and trusted to his diplomatic skill to 
mediate between the parties and restore 
peace. In 1621 another Parliament was 
called. But after impeaching Bacon, tho 
Lord Chancellor, and inquiring into griev- 
ances, a dispute on foreign policy took place 
between the king and tho Commons. James 
in anger dissolve! Parliament (Jan., 1622). 
Negotiations wore set on foot for a marriage 
between Prince Charles and tho Spanish 


Infanta, to effect which Charles and Bucking- 
ham went to Spain in 1623. Buckingham, 
however, quarrelled with the Spanish minis- 
ters, and the match was broken off (Dec., 
1623). This led to a sudden reversal of the 
king’s policy. War was declared on Spain in 
March, 1624, and Count JIansfeldt was allowed 
to enlist troops in England for the Protest- 
ants in Germany. Negotiations were set on 
foot for a miiiTiage between Charles and 
Hemietta iLaria, the French Princess, but 
before it was completed James died. “Ho 
had,’’ says Mr, Gardiner, “ many qualities 
befitting a ruler in .such difficult times. Good- 
humoured and good-natured, he was honestly 
desirous of increasing the prosperity of his 
subjects. . . He was above all things eager 
to be a reconciler, to make peace where there 
had been war before, and to draw those to 
live in harmony who had hitherto glared at 
one another in mutual defiance. . . With a 
thorough dislike of dogmatism in othera, he 
was himself the most dogmatic of men. . . 
He had none of that generosity of temper 
which leads the natural leaders of the human 
race to rejoice when they have found a worthy 
anbigonist, nor had he. as Elizabeth had, 
that intuitive i>erception of the popular feeling 
which stood her in such stead during her 
long career.” James wrote a variety of 
tracts on a number of different subjects. 
Most of them are absolutely worthless. They 
were collected iu 1616, 

of Privy Council of Scofldiid ; Ldtert 
and State Papers durinr; the Reian of James Vt. 
(Abbotsford Club); Court and Times of James I. 
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[S. J. L.} 

James II.. Kixo(^. 1633, r. Feb. 6, 1685— 
Dec., 1688, d. Sept. 16, 1701), was the second 
son of Charles I., and Henrietta Maria. He was 
created Duke of York immediately after his 
birth. He accompanied his father during the 
Civil War, and was captured by Fairfax on the 
surrender of Oxford, but contrived to escape, 
disguised as a girl, to Holland in April, 1648. 
He sen-ed with reputation in both the French 
and the Spanish armies, and was to take tho 
command of a force for the invasion of 
England if the rising of Sir George Booth 
in 1659 had been successful. In 1660 he 
returned to England with his brother, and 
was made Lord High Admiral, subsequently 
receiving large grants of land in Ireland 
In 1666 he took the command of the fleet 
against the Dutch, and showed great ability 
In the conduct of naral afl^irs. In 1669 he 
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avowed his conversion to Roman Catholicism, 
and on the passing of the Test Act in 
1673 he was obliged to resign his office of 
Lord High Admiral. The Whig party, 
headed by ^Shaftesbury, attempted to get an 
E.vclusion Bill passed deprinng him of his 
right of succession to the throne, and so great 
was the feeling against him that in 1679 he 
was induced by the king to go abroad, but 
before long was recalled and sent as Lord 
High Commissioner to Scotland, where he 
showed such harshness and severity that ho 
had to be recalled in 1680. He was in that 
year presented by the Grand Jury of Middle- 
se.x, at Shaftesbury’s instigation, as a Popish 
recusant, but the judge, by suddenly dis- 
missing the jury, quashed the proceedings. 
He returned to Scotland shortly afterwardis 
where he remained till 1682. In 1684 ho 
was restored to his office of Lord High 
Adininil, and to his sent iji the Council, and 
on his bi'other’s death in the next year suc- 
ceeded to the crown. James commenced his 
reign with disclaiming any intention of inter- 
fering with the Church, and promising a 
legal form of government ; but his acts were 
not in accordance with his declar.itions, and 
his opponents, who in the last years of his 
brother’s reign had found an asylum in 
Holland, at once beg-.in to concert measures 
for an invasion. Accordingly the Duke of 
Monmouth landed in England, and the Earl 
of Argyle in Scotland, but both failed, and the 
attempt of the former especially was punished 
with great severity. James was emboldened 
by this success to' proceed with hasty steps 
in the design which he had formed of 
restoring Romanism. He had, at the com- 
mencement of his reign, made ai-nmgcments 
with that view in Scotland and Ireland, and 
he now ventured to extend them to England. 
He claimed a power of dispensing with the 
penal laws, dismissed his Parliament when it 
showed a resolution to oppose him, exhausted 
every effort to gjiin converts, called such, as 
well as Roman ecclesiastics, to his councils, 
laboured to procure the repeal of the Test 
Act, and forbade the controversial sermons 
which the clergy, justly alarmed at his pro- 
ceedings, felt it their duty to deliver. This 
injunction was disregarded, and to enforce it 
a new court of ecclesiastical commission was 
established, which suspended the Bishop of 
London from his office, and afterwards per- 
petrated the most flagrant injustice on both 
universities. The king induced the judges 
to give a decision in favour of the dispensing 
power, and he followed this up by forming a 
camp on Hounslow Heath, the officers of which 
were chiefly Romanists. He had already pub- 
lished a Declaration of Indulgence (April, 
1687), and sedulously courted the Protestant 
Nonconformists ; but they in general mis- 
trusted him, and declined to forward the 
restoration of Romanism by joining in his 
attack on the Church. TJndeterred by this, 


he ordered the Declaration to be read in all 
churches, and on seven of the bishops 
petitioning against this he sent them to the 
Tower on the charge of libelling the king. 
They were soon after put on their trial and 
acquitted. Just at this juncture a son and 
heir was born to James, and was considered 
by the people to be a supposititious child. 
Meanwhile a number of the leading states- 
men of all parties reciuested James’s son-in- 
law, William of Orange, to come over to 
England to secure his wife’s right to the 
throne, and protect the liberties and religion 
of the English people. Accordingly William 
issued a manifesto, and eventually landed in 
England on Nov. o, 1688. James now at- 
tempted to retrace his steps. He reinstated 
the Bishop of London, made such reparation 
as he could to the universities, and dismissed 
his most obnoxious counsellors; but he could 
not regain the confidence of his people. His 
army melted away, and the prince advanced 
towards London. James, deserted by most 
of his friends, sent his queen and infant 
son to France, and attempted to follow them, 
quitting AMiitehall in disguise on Dec. 11. 
He was, however, seized near Faversham, and 
brought back to London, whence in a fow 
days he was removed to Rochester, and was 
then allowed to escape to Fnince, landing at 
Ambleteuse on Christmas Day. He was 
kindly received by Louis, who warmly 
espoused his cause, and assisted him with 
troops in his expedition to Ireland in 1689, 
Landing at Kinsjile, he was received with 
enthusiasm by the Catholics, and for some 
time seemed likely to succeed in making him- 
self at all events master of Ireland, but the 
nvising of the siege of Londonderry was a gre*it 
blow to him and in 1690 (July 1) he was 
totally routed by William in the battle of the 
Boyne, after which he fled to France. James 
spent the remainder of his life at St. Ger- 
mains, engaged in intrigues for recovering 
possession of his lost crown, but constantly 
finding his hopes dashed to the ground. 
James married first Aime Hyde (^pt. 3, 
1660), daughter of Lord Clarendon, by whom 
he bad two daughters, Mary aud Anne, and 
four sons and two daughters who died in 
infancy ; and, secondly Mary of Modena 
Nov. 21, 1673), who bore him one son and 
our daughters who died young, and one son, 
James Edward, known afterwaMs as the Old 
Pretender. 

Jame^ 11. 's A/moirs (ed. Clarke) ; Clarendon 
StaU Papers: Sydney State Paj^s ; Pox,.l/t4<, 
of James II,; Welwood, A/emoire; Luttrell, 
AeloXton of StaU Affairs; Bchard, JIUU of the 
Pevolution; Buroet, Hist, of His Own Time; 
Macaulay, Hist, of Eny. ; Rauke, Hist. o/Bng. 

[P. S. P,] 

Jameson Raid. [Tkansvaai, Colony.] 

Japan, Britain’s Recent Relations 
WITH. The rapid development of Ja^an has 
been watched throughout with keen interest 
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this country, and in 1894 the British 
^vemment was the first to assent to the 
revision of the existing treaties, by which 
Japan was enabled to assume her rightful 
pl^ among the nations. After the contest 
with China, when Russia, Germany, and 
France combined to deprive Japan of the 
principal fruits of her victor)*, the British 
/government again gave expression to its 
sympathies by refusing to join in the con- 
cert^ spoliation. During the troubles in 
China in 1900 the governments of London 
and Tokio were in close touch as to the 
methods and plans to be adopted in dealing 
with the Chinese. This recognition of the 
identihcation of the interests in the Far 
iElast of the two nations was embodied in a 
formal treaty of alliance signed on Jan. 30, 
1902. This important document contains but 
six short articles and a preamble which 
sets forth concisely the objects which the two 
nations had in view. This preamble declares 
that Great Britain and Japan are actuated 
solely by a desire to mainhiin the ttaius quo 
and general {)^ce in the Extreme East,” and 
are “ specially interested in maintaining the 
inde^ndence and territorial integrity of the 
Empire of China and the Empire of Corea, 
and in securing equal opportunities in those 
countries for the commerce and industry of 
all nations.” Article I declares that neither 
party is influenced by any aggressive ten- 
dencies in China or Corea, but recognises 
that, in view of the special interests of each 
in these two coimtries, it is admissible for 
•either to fake measures to safeguard those 
interests if in any way threatened. Article 2 
states that if either Great Britain or Japan 
should become involved in a war in defence 
■of those interests, the other power will 
“ maintain a strict neutrality, and use its 
efforts to prevent other powers from joining 
in hostilities against its ally.” Article 3 
prorides that in the event of any other power 
or powers so joining in hostilities against that 
^ally, the other ” will come to its assistance 
and will conduct the war in common, and 
make peace in mutual agreement with it.” 
Article 4 provides that neither nation will 
■enter into arrangements with another power 
prejudicial ^ to these interests, without con- 
sultation with the other. Article 6 prorides 
that there shall be “full and frank” com- 
inaaications between the two governments if 
at any^ time either should entertain an opinion 
that its interests .are in jeopardy. The 
final article declares the term of the agree- 
ment to be five years from the date of 
signature, but that twelve months’ notice of 
the intention to terminate it ie to be given by 
one or other of the contracting powers. In 
1905 this treaty, with modifications and exten- 
sions, was renewed for a term 'of ten years. 

Java, Expedition to (1811). The subju- 
gation of Holland by Napoleon rendered it 


important to British interests to occupy the 
Dutch settlements in the Eiist. An expedition 
was therefore sent against the Spice Islands in 
1809, and Ambojua, Banda, and Temato were 
occupied after a feeble resistance. The island 
of Java alone remained, and .an expedition 
was fitted out against it, consisting of ninety 
sail, on which were embarked 2,000 Europeans 
and 2,000 sepoys. After some fighting, the 
island was occupied by the British, and under 
the government of Sir. (afterwards Sir) Stam- 
ford Raffles, flourished for several years, till 
it was restored to Holland at the general 
peace of 1816. 

Jedhurgh, in Roxburghshire, was one of 
the Scottish strongholds delivered to England 
in 1174 as security for the fulfilment of the 
Treaty of Falaise. About the year 1408 it 
was wrested from th»i English, by whom it 
was burnt a century later (1523). In 1544 
it was again burnt, by Sir Ralph Evers. 
Jedburgh was one of the royal burghs, and 
its abbey was founded by David I. 

Jeetgnrh (Jebtpoue), The Siege op 
(Jan. 14, 1815). General Wood having been 
appointed to take Bootwal and penetrate 
Nepaul, took the field Dec., 1814, after a 
great deal of delay, and, without any re- 
connaissance, allowed himself to be brought 
before the stockade of Jeetgurh, by the 
treachery of a Brahmin guide. A heavy fire 
was immediately commenced from the redoubt, 
which was garrisoned by 1,200 Goorkhas. 
Though the British army .amounted to 
4,500 men, the general, after fighting his 
way to a position which commanded the en- 
trenchment and placed it within his grasp, 
sounded a retreat just as the enemy had 
begun to abandon it. [Gooukha Wak.] 

JefErey. Francis Lord (5. 1773, d . 1850), 
WHS born ana educated at Edinburgh. On being 
called to the Bar, he found that he could obtain 
very little legal business, owing to bis being a 
Whig at a time when Tory infiuence was so 
predominant in Scotland. Turning his at- 
tention to literature, he became one of a small 
group of men who, towards the year 1802, 
planned the publication of the Jidinburgh 
JievmPy of which he very soon became the 
editor. This periodical, which before long 
took rank as the leading exponent of NVhig 
riews, continued iipder Jeffrey’s management 
till the year 1829. In 1831 Jeffrey was 
appointed Lord Advocate, and ho subso- 
quently entered the House of Commons as 
member for' Edinburgh. In 1834 he was 
made a judge in the Court of Session. 

Colburn, Li/t of Jtffrty . 

Jeffreys, George Lord (b. 1648, d. 
1689), was horn in Denbighshire of a respect- 
able family. When called to the Bar ^Nov., 
1668), he.confined himself for a long time to 
the Old Bailey and criminal courts, where he 
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speedily rose to the top of his profession in 
this peculiar line of business. In 1671 he 
became Common Serjeant of the City of 
London. Six years later he was made soli- 
citor to the Duke of York, and knijrhted ; 
while towards the end of the next year ho 
was appointed Recorder of London. Having 
placed his services at the disposal of the 
court, he was largely employed in prose- 
cuting those who were accused of being con- 
cerned in the Popish Plot. It was in the 
capacity of Recorder of the City of London 
that he was at this time of such use to the 
government, which speedily rewarded him by 
making him Chief Justice of Chester and a 
baronet (1680). About the same time he 
was sworn of the Privy CounciL Before the 
close of the year 1680 Jeffreys was repri- 
manded in the House of Commons for having 
obstructed the meeting of Parliament. This 
censure was mainly due to the instance of 
the City of London, on which he attempted 
to revenge himself by his efforts to destroy 
its municipal institution. After the trial of 
Lord William Russell and the offenders con- 
nected with the Rye House Plot, Jeffreys 
was appointed Chief Justice of the King's 
Bench (Nov., 1683). When James II. 
beuimo king he was raised to the House of 
Lords as Baron Jeffreys of Wells, Hay, 1685, 
and almost immediately afterwards went 
down into the neighbourhood whence he 
derived his new title to try the insurgents 
who had assisted in Monmouth's rebellion 
(July, 1685), In September, 1685, Jeffreys 
was made chancellor, and he immediately 
signalised his appointment to the new office 
by procuring the “ murder ” of Alderman 
Cornish by a packed jury. Jeffreys was 
next instrumental in obtaining the verdict of 
the judges in favour of the Dispensing Power, 
and the revival of the High Commission 
Court. Then followed the Declaration of 
Indulgence. On the landing of the Prince 
of Orange, when James II. left London for 
Salisbury, Jeffreys was one of the five lords 
appointed to represent him in his absence. 
As William's cause prospered daily, the 
chancellor attempted to escape in a sailor’s 
ilress ; he was seized by the mob in a Wap- 
ping ale-house, hut, being secured by the 
trained bands, was carried before the Lord 
Mayor and committed to the Tower, where 
he died a few months later (April, 1689), 

Macaulay, Hist o/fEng.; Campbell, Lives of 
the Ckan^lors; Roger North, Lives of the 
Norths; Vf ooliych, ilemoirs of Jeffreys. 

[T. A. A.] 

Jekyll, Sir Joseph (5. 1663, d. 1738), was 
called to the Bar in 1687. In 1697 he was ap- 
pointed Chief Justice of Chester, and in the 
following year was returned for Eye, and 
received the honour of knighthood. In 1710 
he was one of the managers of Sacheverell’s 
impeachment. In 1717 he became blaster 


of the Rolls, and in 1725 one of the Com- 
missioners of the Great Seal. In 1733 he 
astonished the ministry by his vigorous sup- 
port of Walpole’s Excise Scheme. In the 
year 173G he introduced the Gin Act, and the 
Mortmain Act. “ Ho was,” says Stanhope, 
“ a very indifferent speaker, and somewhat 
open to ridicule in his dress and deportment, 
but a man of the very’ highest benevolence 
and probity.” Pope has summed up his 
character as one “ who never changed his 
principle or wig.” 

Jellalabady The Siege of (1842), took 
place during the first Afghan War. On March, 
11, 1842, Akhar Khan made his appearance 
before Jellalabad, and advanced to the attack 
of the town with his whole army. The garri- 
son, however, sallied out and drove him 
ignominiously from the field, upon which he 
turned the siege into a blockade. On April I 
the troops sallied, and swept into the town 
500 sheep and goats they had seen from the 
bastions grazing in the jdain. Akbar now 
pitched his camp within two miles of the 
ramparts, to cut off foragers. On April 0 
General Sale determined on an assault on the 
enemy’s encampment. The troops issued 
from the gate at dawn, and were received with, 
a flanking fire from one of the ports. This 
was gallantly stormed. The advance guard 
under Captain Havelock moved on, repelled 
two charges of Akhar’s splendid cavalry, and 
drove them into the camp. The enemy wore 
dislodged from eveiy* point, and pursued to 
the river, with the loss of their guns, equipage, 
and ammunition. 

Kaye, Affghan irar; Ainutal Register. 

Jenkuis» Sir Leoline (Llew'ellyn) (5. 
1623, rf. 1685),wa6educatedatOxford. On the 
death of Charles I. ho retired to Wales, and 
later to the Continent, whence he returned 
shortly before the Restoration. In 1661 he 
was elected principal of Jesus College, of 
which society he was a munificent benefactor. 
In 1664 he was engaged in rev’iewing the- 
maritime laws, and in 1668 was made judge of 
the Prerogative Court at Canterbury. In 167S 
he was employed in negotiating the Treaty of 
Nimeguen, and next year succeeded Sir Wil- 
liam Temple as the English ambassador at 
the Hague. On his return home he was a 
strong opponent of the Exclusion Bill, for 
which sen’ice he was appointed a Privy 
Councillor about the year 1680. Five years- 
later he died. His Letters and Fapers wero 
published in 1724. 

JenMns’s Ea>r» The Story op, was cir- 
culated in 1738, greatly to the prejudice of Sir 
Robert Walpole. At tMstime war with Spain 
was eagerly desired by the nation, but opposed 
by the minister. Jeriins, who was the master 
of a trading sloop from Jamaica, asserted that- 
his ship ^d been hoarded by a Spanish. 
guarda eosta, and that, although no proof of 
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smuggling had been found on the vessel, one 
of lus ears had been barbarously tom off. 
This ear he carried about in cotton to display 
to his hearers. It was said at the time that 
he had lost it on another occasion, probably 
at the pillory. On being asked by a mem- 
ber what were his feelings when he found 
himself in the hands of such barbarians, 
“I recommended," he said, “ my soul to God, 
and my cause to my country.” “ The truth 
of the story,” says Mr. Lecky, “ is e.\tremely 
doubtful, but the end that was aimed at was 
attained. The indignation of the people, 
fanned as it was by the press and by the 
untiring efforts of all sections of the opposi- 
tion, became uncontrollable.” 

Stimljope, Uift. 0/ Eng . ; Lecky, Hist. 0/ Eng. 
during the Eighteenth (Jentunj, 

Jenkinsou, ANTHo.NV^(<f. 1611), was one 
of the most famous travellei'S and explorers of 
Elizabeth’s reign. In 1557 he was sent out 
to Russia as the agent of the Russian Com- 
I>any, ancLmade his way to Astrachan, Persia, 
and Bokhara, rerisiting the last-mimed place 
no less than six times in the interests of 
commerce. In 1571 ho was sent to the 
Czar’s court by Elizabeth as her accredited 
ambassador. 

H^Iuyt, Voyaget. 

Jersey. [Channel Islands.] 

Jewel, John. Bishop of London {h. 
1622, d. 1571), was one of the most active 
of the Refonnei"8 during the reign of 
Edward VT. Under 3Iary, ho was com- 
pelled to seek an asylum in Germany, but 
returned to England on the accession of 
Elizabeth, and was made Bishop of Salisbury 
Goa9). Ho was one of the champions of the 
Protestants at the Theological Conference at 
Westminster in the same year. Ho was a 
strong upholder of the doctrine of the dirine 
right of kings, a great controversialist, and a 
voluminous writer. His great work, tho Apo- 
logy, or Uefenco of the English Church (1562), 
is mainly based on a denial of the theoiy* thot 
troth necessarily resides in a numerical majo- 
rity ; it is practically a claim made on behalf of 
Protestant bodies to be admitted to tho Coun- 
cil of Trent, and w'hile denying that Roman 
Catholic doctrines have the support of the 
great fathers, is content to rest all its argu- 
ments on tho direct teaching of Christ and 
his apostles. This work was translated into 
Enghsh very soon after its first publication, 
and was so generally esteemed that Elizabeth 
gave orders for one copy of it to be placed in 
every parish church. 

Jews in England* The first appear- 
ance of tho Jews in any number in Eng- 
land must be reckoned among the results 
of the Norman Qonquest. Immediately after 
1066, many coming from Rouen, Caen, and 
other Norman cities, arrived in London in the 


train of the invaders. Like the forests, the 
Jews were declared m early Xoniian Liw to 
be the peculiar property of the king, ami 
his local representiitive, usually the constable 
of the tower or castle erected to signalise the 
submission of a town to Xorman conquerors, 
ruled over each settlement. The Jews were 
subject to talliiges at tho arbitrary will of the 
crown, and to all the feudal dues of tenants- 
in-chief, and the Norman kings claimed a 
large proportion of their wealtli. But they 
enjoyed, in early times, no small security in 
return. Their religion excited little hostility. 
In their special districts, known as tho 
Jewries, they were allowed to piactise all 
their religious rites, and sjTiagogues witli 
schools attached to them sprang up in all 
parts of the country. Standing outside the 
authority of the Church, tho canon-Liw for- 
bidding trade in money did not affect them, 
and it was that calling that most of them 
successfully pursued. Th(‘ir general financial 
skill was widely acknowledged. William II. 
employed them to farm the revenues of 
vacant sees, and at this and later dates, great 
barons and ecclesiastics sought their services 
as stewards of their estates. Many at the 
same time gained distinction as physicians, 
and in several towns, notably at Oxford, the 
lectures of their mbbison medicine, and other 
sciences, were attended bv Christian as well 
as bv Jewish scholars. 

After the death of Homy I., tho security 
which the Jews had previously enjoyed 
was rapidly weakened. At tho close of the 
twelfth, and throughout tho tliirteenth cen- 
turies, their i>osition was one of growing 
danger. They became the helpless victims 
of the kings, who made their wealth an 
important source of revenue. Stephen and 
^latilda, and their supiKirders, robbed them 
recklessly. In 1187 Henrj' 11. demanded a 
fourth of their chattels, and Richard I. de- 
pended largely on them to meet his extravagant 
expenditure. Until tho reign of Henry III., 
however, a somewhat tolerant policy was still 
pursued toward them by the government in 
matters of religion. In 1176 permissioir w'as 
given them to acquire burial-grounds outside 
the towns where they were settled. Richard I. 
practically legalised their o^sm forms of oatli 
m ciril cases. John corresponded with a 
chief rabbi on terms of intimacy. But 
from the middle of the twelfth century tho 
people of the towirs, stirred cotrstantly by thn 
preachers of the Crosades to a funaticri hatrnd 
of them, attributed to them, as heretics, as 
foreigner's, and as capitalists, their poverty 
and misfortunes, and subjected them to overj' 
variety' of persecution. In 1144 the baseless 
charge was preferred against the Jews of Nor- 
wich of murdering a cl^d to irso his blood in 
their religioirs ceremonies, and this and similar 
accusations were repeated later in London, 
Gloucester, Buiy St. Edmrmds, Lincoln, and 
elsewhere. In 1189 riots took place in every 
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town where any Jews resided. The Je^\Tie8 
were pillaged and fired, and their inhabitants 
brutilly murdered. Restrictions, too, were fre- 
quently placed on their financial dealings. The 
Assize of Amis forbade the Jew to take into the 
towns anv weapon of war. In 1194 Richard I. 
issue<l a decree placing their commercial trans- 
actions more thoroughly under the control of 
the local officers of the ci'ov^'n. At the same 
time special itinerant justices were to enforce 
the new law, and were to fonn at AN estminstcr 
n special court, known as the Jews* Exchequer 
{Jiiii^corum Seaicariiiiii). for the trial of lawsuits 
in which Jews wcix' concerned, and for auditing 
the accounts of their contributions to the 
national treasury. The barons introduced 
into Alagna Carta a clause forbidding the 
Jews on the death of a baronial debtor to 
distr.iin the property of his survivors, and in 
1218 they were ordered for the first time to 
wear a distinguishing badge. 

The thirteenth century witnessed little 
change in the position of the Jews. The 
first years of John's reign, and of his 
son’s, g:ive them brief respites from per- 
Bccution, and speciously extended their pri- 
xnh'ges, but otherwise their history is a 
mere repetition of extortionate exactions and 
deeds of popular violence. John not only 
constiintly levied tallages upon them, and 
imprisoned and tortured those unable to pay, 
but he confiscated the property of their in- 
solvent debtors, and distributed it among his 
supporters. AMieu Henry III. came of age, 
ho followed bis father’s example, and reversed 
the modei-ate policy that his justiciars, 
William Alarshall and Hubert do Burgh, had 
pui'sued towards them. They were made 
responsible for all the oxtnivagances of him- 
self and his wife’s relatives, who bitterly 
hated them, and hardly a year passed without 
a heavy exaction, varying from 60,000 to 
10,000 marks, being made upon their property. 
In 1255 Henry made them over to his brother, 
Richard of Cornwall, as security for a largo 
loan. And these exactions and indignities 
were far from being their only difficulties. 
The Church now deliberately attacked their 
religion. The frini-s — the new preachers of 
religion in the towns — were filled with zeal 
against Judaism, and they sought and ob- 
tained, as at Cambridge, many synagogues for 
their own habitations. Simon de Slontfort 
shared the friars’ hostility to them, and the 
battles of Lewes and Evesham were followed 
by revolting athicks upon the Jews throughout 
the countr)*. In vain they begged permission 
to leave England altogether. The lang found 
them too valuable to lose them lightly. His 
refusal, of their petition was followed by a 
-harsh edict forbidding them to hold in future 
any property in land. 

!^om Edward I.'s connexion with the Jews 
a similar story has arisen, but with his reign 
their mediaeval history ends. He shared the 
antipathy for which his mother, Eleanor of 


Provence, was remarkable, and the statute de 
la Jcueruy issued in 1275, was calculated to 
ruin them utterly. Lending money at interest 
was absolutely forbidden, and everj’ Jew 
was to iwy a poll-tax of threepence or 
fourpence annually. Persecution by ^ople 
and priests was meanwhile left unpunished, 
and at length, in 1290, Edward I., exercising 
some self-denial, consented to expel them. 
About 17,000 are reported to have left the 
country, and the majority of them app^r to 
have sought refuge on the coast of France 
and Flanders, ilany, however, were wilfully 
wrecked in their passage, and perished at sea. 
The grounds of their expulsion were stated to 
be the blasphemous chanicter of their religious 
belief, and their oppression of the people as 
usurious money-lenders. Their real property 
was naturally confiscated by the crown. 

It is frequently stated that after the banish- 
ment of 1290 no Jews came to England until 
the later yeara of Cromwell’s Protectorate, 
but special investigation of the subject leaves 
little doubt that small numbers of them were 
present in the country from the fourteenth to 
the seventeenth century. Throughout this 
period the House for Jewish Converts in 
London was seldom without some inmates. 
In 1594 Roderigo Lopez, a Jewish physician 
of Queen Elizabeth, was hanged at-Tyburn 
on a charge of treason. Charles I. borrowed 
money, there can be little do\ibt, of some of 
their race who came to England from Amster- 
dam, and Cromwell employed several Jews as 
foreign spies. It was not, however, till, 1656 
that Edward I.’s decree was practically re- 
pealed. In that year the Protector, on his 
own responsibility, in answer to the petition 
of Manasseh-ben- Israel, a Dutch rabbi, granted 
permission to a few Jews to settle openly in 
this country. Much opposition was raised to 
the order by the London merchants, who feared 
commercial rivalrj*, and in 1660 a petition 
was presented to Charles II. to reverse Crom- 
well’s action, but it met wdth no success. The 
king had received loans from the Jews in 
the days of his exile, and had already pledged 
his word to maintain them in England. 
The first Jewish immigrants in the seven- 
teenth century were descended from Spanish 
and Portuguese families who had taken refuge 
in Holland, and they were followed later % 
Jews from Germany and Poland. The 
English law at first allowed them few 
cinl rights. By a statute of James I.’s 
reign the sacramental test was essential to 
naturalisation, and the various penal laws, 
excluding Catholics from civil and municipal 
office, and from the legal profession, were 
applicable to them. Their public worship 
•contravened a law of Elizabeth making 
attendance at church compulsory, but their 
various places of worship in London, erected 
in this and the next century, were never seri- 
ously menaced. Their marriages, however, 
were only valid by courtesy, and, all Jews 
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were subject to the aliea duties (a heavy tax 
imposed on all goods exported by foreigiiers), 
from which, however, James II. relieved them 
for a few years. 

In commerce the English Jews rapidly 
gained a high reputation. In the war of the 
Spanish succession, a Jew contracted to supply 
the army with bread, and it was currently re- 
ported that they entei'ed in the same reign into 
negotiations with Godolphin for the purchase 
of Brentford as an exclusively Jewish settle- 
ment. In the succeeding reigns seventl 
attempts were nxade to relievo them of their 
various disabilities. In 1723 they were per- 
mitted to omit from the oath of abjuration all 
words obnoxious to their faith, and a little 
later naturalisation was allowed to all who had 
lived seven yeai-s in America, or had engaged 
in the flax or hemp trades, or who had served 
in the naNy. Thus the principle of their right 
to naturalisation was admitted. In 1753 the 
Pelham ministry introduced the Jews’ Natu- 
ralisation Bill, extending the prirtlege but not 
Inking it universal ; in spite of much oppo- 
sition in the Commons, it became law. Popular 
fanaticism and commercial jealousy were, how- 
ever, roused against it in the country, and 
predictions of the evils that would flow from 
the measure excited a very bitter agitation 
against the Jews. In 1754 the government, 
in obedience to the panic, moved the repeal of 
the Act. A clause, however, in Lord Hard- 
wicke’s Mairiage Act of the previous year 
gave practical legal validity to Jewish 
marriages. 

In ^e nineteenth century the disabilities 
of the Jews were finally removed, and their 
cause found strong support in the city of 
London. In 1832 they were given the rights 
of freemen of the city, and by Lord Camp- 
bell’s Act of 1835 they were enabled to take 
the oath requisite for admission to the office 
of Sheriff. In 1832 the Reform Bill granted 
them the suffrage. A motion for the abolition 
of all their civil disabilities was introduced 
mto the House of Commons in 1833, and 
Hume, O’Connell, and Macaulay spoke strongly 
in its favour, but after passing the Lower 
House it was thrown out by the Lords. The 
same fate awaited the bill on many subse- 
quent occasions. In 1846, however, by the 
Religious Opinions Relief Bill, the public 
exercise of their religion, and tho education 
of their children in it, were legalised. In tho 
next year Baron Lionel de Rothschild was 
wocted Member of Parliament by the City of 
London, but tho law necessitating an oath 
which be could not conscientiously take pre- 
vented his taking his seat. In 1851 Alderman 
Salomons was elected for Greenwich, and he 
took his seat after omitting from the oath the 
words obnoxious to his faith, for which he 
was subsequently fined £500 in the Court of 
Queen’s Bench. Finally, in 1868, the re- 
fining Jewish disabilities were removed by 
law, and the oath admitting members to the 


House of Commons so altered that Jews 
might conscientiously take it. 

Tovey, Anglia Judaica (1733), with Pfailox'fl 
accouut of the Jewish Exchequer iu his Uistoru 
of the Ezcht^mer (vol. i,), covers the niodioisvai 
historj, of which a good suuiuiar^' is giveu iu 
|largoliouth‘s Jars of G.-eat hritain (1S46), 
also Jacobs, Jevs in Angevin England. 
Picciotto's Jficish Sketches gives 

most elaborate infonnatiou on the subject 
from the tioie of Cromwell. [8 L I ] 

Jeypore. [Rajpctana.] 

jhausi is the n.ime of a distcict in 
Bundelkhund, lying U2 miles south of .\gi'!i. 
In 1804, on the fii-st connection of the go- 
vernment with Bundelkhund, a treaty was 
concluded witli Gheo Rao Bhao, a ’tribu- 
tary of the Peishwa, and governor of tliis 
small territory. In 1817, when all rights of 
the Peishwa in the ju-ovince were ceded to 
the company, in consideration of his fidelity 
the territory was declared heredibiry in the 
family of the above-mentioned ruler. On tlid 
death of his grandson, who died without 
leaving any issue (1835), the territory was 
^ven to a collateral branch of tho same 
family ; and when in 1854 the last descendant 
of Gheo Rio Bhao died childless, tho 
British government declined to recognise his 
adopted son, and annexed tho province. The 
Ranee protested in vain at the time ; but on 
the outbreak of the Jfutiny in 1857, she took 
a fearful revenge, and put to death even* 
European — man, woman, and child — she could 
seize, proclaiming heraelf independent. Sho 
was besieged and driven from Jhansi, 1858, 
and was eventually slain before Gwalior fight- 
ing in the fi ont ranks like a man. Her body, 
however, was not found, and was probably 
carried away and burnt. 

Mallcson, Ui»t. of tht Indian Mtitiiiy; ifiiiiuol 
itcyisto', 1^. 

Jliansi, The Siege of (1858). ^^^len the 
Indian Mutiny broke out, tho fortress of 
Jhansi, which had for some years been 
in the hands of tho English Government, 
was garrisoned by the 12th Native Infantry. 
Early in Juno (1857), the rebellion broke out 
hero, and the fort, together w'ith tho treasure 
and tho magazine, fell into tho hands of the 
insurgents. It was not till March, in tho 
next year, that Sir H. Rose was enabled to 
advance to this town, and establish his bat- 
teries round it. On the 30th tho defences of 
the city and fort were dismantled, and the 
guns so far disabled that they no longer kept 
up a serious fire. The final assault was made 
April 2, by two columns. TTie town was 
quickly cleared, and the Ranee fled. The 
rebels now abandoned their positions, and the 
English took possession of this formidable 
fortress without further opposition. 

JMndur Bhye was the wife of Runjeet 
Singh, on whose death she assumed the re- 
gency of the Punjab, or rather shared it with 
her paramour, iJall Singh. Her intrigues 
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brought about the rcdviction of the Punjab 
by Lords Hardinge and Dalhousie. ^ 

Borios of stninge and rotnantic vicissitudes, 
prematurely old, well-nigh blind, broken and 
kbdxied in^spirit, she found a resting place at 
last under the roof of her son, in a quiet comer 
of an English castle, and died in a London 
suburb. 

Kaye, Srj>oy ir^r. 

Jingoes "’as a name given during^ the 
excitement of the Eastern Question in 187S to 
the pavtv which was in favour of war with 
Pussia. The word sprang from a popular 
song of the period, the refrain of which was 

“We don’t wnut to fittlit, b»it by Jiugo if we do. 

We’ve pot the si ij>s, we’ve got tbe uicu, we’ve got 
the moucy too.’ 

The term, however, was adopted in serious 
political controversy, and used to designate 
those who favoured an aggressive foreign 
policy. 

Joan, wife of Edward the Black Prince 
(rf. 1385), commonly called the Fair JIaid 
of Kent, was the daughter of Edmund 
of AVoodstock. Earl of Kent, son of King 
Edward I. Un the death of her brother, 
without issue, she became Countess of Kent. 
i>hc was married first to Sir Thomas Holland, 
and secondly to the Earl of Salisbury, from 
whom she was divorced. In 13G1 she became 
the wife of the Black Prince, and five years 
later gave birth to Kichard II. In 138i she 
was exposed to the insults of the insurgents, 
who took possession of the Tower, whither 
she had fled for refuge, hut her life was pre- 
served. 

Joan of Arc. [Hixdred Ye.vrs’ War.] 

Joan, OF Navarre, Qveex (rf. 1437), was 
the daughter of Charles II. of Navane, and 
was married first to John V., Duke of 
Britanny, and secondly (1403) to Henry IV. 

Joanna, Puixcess (5. 1321, d. 1362), was 
promised in niaiTiagc to Prince David of 
Scotland, by the Treaty of Northampton 
13'i8), and betrothed in July the same year, 
n the successful invasion of Edward Baliol, 
the young king and queen went to France, 
where they were kindly received by King 
Philip (1333), and whence they did not return 
to Scotland till 1341. After her husband's 
capture at Ne\ille’8 Cross (1346), she xusited 
him in his captivity (1 348). On his release in 
1357, she accompanied him to Scotland, but 
soon after, being insulted by David’s prefer- 
ence for his mistress, Katherine Mortimer, she 
returned to Edward III.’s court, and refused to 
return to her husband even when her rival was 
murdered in 1 360. 

Joceliu de Brakelonde {d. circa 
1211) was a Benedictine monk at Burj* St. 
Edmunds, uhem ho held the oflBces of prior’s 
chaplain, abbot’s chaplain, guest-master, and 




almoner in succession. He is the author of a 
domestic chronicle of the abbey to which he 
belonged. This work extends from the year 
1173, “ when the Flemings were captured out- 
side the town ' ' — in which year also Jocelin be- 
came a monk— to the year 1202. VTien Jocelin 
deals -nuth public events in this chixjniclo, 
they are chiefly such as had some connection 
vdxh the abbey of which he was a member. 
Jocelin’s chronicle has been edited by Mr. J. 

G. Rokewodc for the Camden Society (1840), 
and forms the text of Carlyle’s Past and 
Present. 

John, Kino {b. Dec. 24, IICG, s. April 8, 
1199, d. Oct. 19, 1216), was the youngest 
son of Henry II. and Eleanor of Aqui- 
taine. He was Henry's fayoiu'ito son, and 
destined to receive as his share of his 
father's empire the loi-dship of Ireland. 
But his petulant and niTOgant hehariour 
to the Irish chiefs when, in 1185, ho 
was sent on a risit to Ireland, compelled 
Henry to give nj> this scheme. Before long 
John'joined his brother Kichard in his last 
revolt against his father, under circumstances 
of peculiar treachery. Homy’s schemes to 
win for John a rich marriage had proved no 
less unsuccessful than his Irish plan. But 
soon after Richard I.’s accession, John’s mar- 
riage with the heiress of the great Gloucester 
earldom gave him revenue and position. 
During Richard’s absence on crusade, John 
ioined the popular movement for deposing 
lA^ngchamp, the forei^ justiciar, and, in 
close alliance with Philip of France, rose in 
revolt on the news of Richard’s captivity. 
But the administrative system was too strong 
to be shaken b)’ John’s turbulence. The 
rising was suppressed, and its author^ vci^ 
leniently treated by his brother, who did his 
best to secure his succcs'^ion in preference to 
the heir of his elder brother, Geoffrey. In 
1 199 John became king. His reign marks the 
collapse of the great power which Henrj' II. 
had founded : but also shows the begin- 
ning of the national English state which 
emerged from its ruins. The loss of Nor- 
mandy, the quarrel ^^^th Innocent III., and 
the struggle with the baronage which pro- 
duced Carta, are the great events of 

his reign. Philip Augustus promptly de- 
serted his old friend when he became king, 
and posed as the champion of Arthur of 
Britanny, whom John was generallj*^ believed 
to have murdered, and as protector of 
the injured Count of La Marche, whose be- 
trothed wife, Isabella of Angouleme, John had 
recently married, having divorced his first 
wife. After a solemn trial, John was ad- 
judged to have forfeited his French fiefs, Di 
1204 Philip conquered Normandy, John 
making little or no attempt to protect his 
dominions. Anjou, DIaine, and the greater 
part of the southern fiefs which Eleanor had 
brought to Henry II., were speedily annexed 
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also. Not until it was too late did John 
make a vigorous effort to regain them. By 
that time other difficulties prevented his 
attempts being successful. The Archbishop 
of Canterbur\-, Hubert Walter, had been a 
great influence for good on John. His death, 
in 1206, was thus a ^eat loss in itself. But 
the quarrel of the lang and the Canterbury 
monks, and the imposition of a papal nominee 
whom neither would accept, led to John’s 
famous contest with Innocent III. ; the inter- 
dict of 1208 ; the deposition of 1211, and the 
abject submission of the king when Philip, 
as executor of the papal decrees, was prepar- 
ing to invade England. He surrendered his 
kingdom to Pandulf, the papal representa- 
tive, and consented to receive it back as a fief 
of the papacy. Henceforth John was Inno- 
cent’s ally; but his innumerable tyrannies had 
raised up enemies in the nation against which 
papal support was of little value. The death 
of the faithful justiemr, Fitz-Peter, in 1213, 
broke up the civil administration. The List 
check on John’s tjTanny was now removed ; 
but with unwonted energy he planned a great 
expedition for the recovery of Poitou, in con- 
junction with an alliance with the princes of 
^wer Germany, who supported his nephew, 
Otto IV., against Philip. The defeat of Otto at 
Bouvines, and the want of co-operation of the 
Poitevins, made both schemes abortive. The 
refusal of the northern barons of England to 
serve abroad began the series of events which 
1®.“ to the Great Charter. The papal arch- 
bishop, Lnngton, took up an unexpectedly 
^tnotic attitude. He held up the charter of 
Henry I. to the barons as a good basis for 
thetf demands. A great meeting of the nobles 
E^irounds declared itself against 
the The clergy, the Londoners, the 

nmustenal prelates, in turn deserted John. 
Abandoned by all but hirelings and foreigners, 
he was constrained, in 1215 (June 15), to 
agn Magna Carta. But the support of 
Innocent HI. could still be relied upon. 
Lang^n was summoned to Rome. The Pope 
annulled the charter. John, with his merce- 
naries, spread desolation throughout the 
eoimtry. Nothing was left for the barons 
^P«al to Philip of Franco. In ^216, 
the lan^g of Louis, the French King’s son, 
mth a French army, reduced John to despair. 
His death at Newark (Oct. 19, 1216) onlv 
prevented his deposition. 

John was one of the worst of English 
kings, tyrannical, treacherous, petulant, pas- 
sionate, infamous in all his private relations, 
careless of ^ his public duties. But he was of 
no mean ability ; and had he possessed more 
P^^tent energy and stability of purpose, he 
mi^t have reigned as successfully as his 
lather. As it was, he failed in everything he 
todertook. The sj'stem of government wmch 
Henry H. had established bad survived the 
neglect of Richard, but broke up under the 
active tyranny of John. Yet its dissolution 


left the nation free to work out its own de- 
velopment. The loss of Normandy made the 
baronage finally English. It was no small 
benefit to the nation that John’s tyranny 
compelled barons and people, and, despite tho 
Pope, the better elements in the Church, to 
make common cause against John. Magna 
Carta was the result of the first corporate 
action of the English nation, and the founda- 
tion of the media.*val constitution. Even the 
submission to Rome helped on in the next 
geneintion the national reaction which John’s 
reign had done so much to stimuLate. 

atatthew Paris. Hist, Pauli, Pn/jIiecJw 

Geschichfe; Stubbs, Const. Pearson, 

liisf. of Eng. : Liugard. [X. X.] 

John, 9th l/ord of the Isles, and 11th 
Earl of Ross (d. 1498), aided James II. at tho 
siege of Roxburgh (1460), for which service 
he was appointed a M'arden of the Marches. 
In 1462, however, he entered into a treaty 
with Edward IV., which, becoming known 
some years later, led to the forfeiture of his 
earldom of Ross. But John was too powerful 
to be offended, and, in 147C, was created a 
peer as John de Isla, Lord of the Isles, by 
way of conciliation. 

a 

Johnston, Auchibald, of AVakuiston 
(<f. 1663), was a leader of the Covenanters, 
whose demands he is said to have fonnulated. 
He was one of the Commissionei's at the 
Peace of Berwick (1639), and at tho Treaty 
of Ripon (1640). The following year ho 
became a Lord of Session, and is credited 
with ha^^ng suggested the Acts of Classes in 
1649. Having acted ns chairman of Crom- 
well’s Committee -of Public Safety, he was 
condemned in his absence in 1661, and 
executed at Edinburgh in 1663. 

Judge. [JisTicE.] 

Juditl^ daughter of Charles the Bold, 
King of France, in 856 was married to 
King Ethelwulf. She is said to have sat by 
her husband’s side on the royal throne, but 
this apparently means nothmg more than 
that she was recognised as queen, a title 
which had belonged to no wife off a AVest- 
Saxon king since the days of Edburga. 
After EthelwulTs death, she married her 
stepson Ethelbald (858), and on his decease, 
in 860, she went back to her father’s court, 
and subsequently took for her third husbqnd 
Baldwin (Iron-Arm), first Count of Flandw^ 

Jnmibges, Robert of, Archbishop of 
Canterbury (1050 — 52), was a Norman 
who came over to England in the train 
of Edward tho Confessor. He w’as made 
Bishop of London in 1044, and at once 
came forward as the leader of the French 
party. His influence over the king was very 
gr^t. “So high did ho stand in the king’s 
estimation, that if he had said a black crow 
was a white one, the king would sooner have 
believed the bishop’s word than his own eyes.” 
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And this influence was exerted to fiU everv 
Office with Normans, and destroy the ^ti^l 
party of which God^sin was the head. The 
lucc..-8S of Kobert’s scheme was seen m lOoO, 
when Edward appointed him archbishop, m 
opposition to the Chapter of Canterburj% who 
ha<l elected one of their own number, ELfnc, 
to the post. The triumph of the Normans 
seemed secured in lOol by the banishment of 
Godwin and his sons ; but in the next year 
they returned, were received with the greatest 
enthusiasm, and for the time destroyed the 
influence of their rival. Archbishop Robert 
was one of the first to flee before the storm, 
and, in company with the Bishop of Dor- 
chester, he made his way in a crazy fishing- 
boat to Normandy. The Witenagemot, 
wliich met almost’ immediately, deprived 
Robert of his archbishopric, and outlawed 
him, and the interposition of the Pope in his 
favour was disregarded. He had to retire to 
the monastery of Jumiiiges, where he remained 
till his death. 

vliiijlo-SaxoK Chi-on.; Freemau, Norinnu Con- 
voK iu 


Jiuni^ges, "NVilli.^m of {b. circfl 1020), 
w-as a Norman monk, who compiled a 
Latin historv of the Dukes of Normandy 
from Rollo to the year 1071. His work 
has been gieatly interpolated by later 
writers; but for the Conquest, and tho early 
years of "William I.’s reign, William of 
Jumi^gcs is a fairly good authority. The 
earlier part of this wTiter's work is an abridg- 
ment of Dudo of St. Quentin. Only the first 
seven books cjin be looked upon as belonging to 
William ; the eighth, and many interpolations 
on the previous books, being duo to Robert de 
Jlontc. The narnitive of William of Jumi^ges 
fonns the ground-work of Waco’s Lc Homan 
de Jtou. 

This author has heeu printed iu Duchesne’s 
Scrijilorea A’cniinHar, nnd in Miguc’s Pntvolojjiar 
Cnrsiis Complctuj, toI. cxlix. 

Jung Bahadur, Sir {d. 1877), the chief 
minister, and virtual ruler, of Nepaul, brought 
a large contingent to the help of the English 
in tho rebellion of 1857, and assisted at the 
siege of Delhi (1858). Jung Baliadur had, in 
eaimer yeai-s, assisted in. the murder of Slala- 
bar Singh (1845), tho chief minister of 
Nepaul, and after this became one of the 
principal governors of the countrj*. His 
prorious conduct seems to have been to some 
extent dictated by a wish to serve the Queen 
of Nepaul; but when ordered by her to destroy 
the heir-apparent and his brother, Jung 
Bahadur refused to obey, and before long 
succeeded in appointing him as ruler of 
Nepaul in the room of the ilaharajah (1847). 
A few years later (1850) Jung Bahadur paid 
a risit to England. 

Junius, The Letters OF. The first letter 
bearing the signature of “Junius” made its 
appearance in the Public Advertiser for Nov. 


21 1768. But we have the author’s own. 

assurance that he had been writing under dif- 
ferent names for at least two years p^e^’lOl^y. 

It was not, however, till Jan-, 21, 1769, 
that the regular series of political attach 
under tho title of Junius, commenc^ with 
an assault on the characters of the Duke of 
Grafton and Lord North, in a letter addre^ 
to the former of these two nobles. With 
reference to the duke we arc told that “ the 
finances of a nation sinking under its debts 
have been committed to a young nobleman 
already ruined by play ; ” while I^rd North 
is characterised as an object of dension to 
his enemies, and of melancholy pity to his 
friends.” The vacillation and inconsistency 
of the government are pointed out, and hardly 
any name mentioned escapes irony or ab^e 
excepting that of Mr. Grcnrillc. The mili- 
iary part of this attack drew out a reply from 
Sir ^\’illiam Draper, in which he called upon 
Junius to ask pardon of “ Lord Granby and the 
whole kingdom for his abominable scandal. 
Letter followeil letter between the two com- 
batants, till on March 18 Junius once more 
turned his batteries directly against the 
Duke of Grafton for having pardoned a cer- 
tain Edward MacQuirk, who had been found 
guilty of murder. This queption is mt^e the 
prelude to a fierce condemnation of the Duke s 
whole conduct as regards the Wilkes and 
Luttrell question, his private morals and his 
political capacity. Tlio Primo Minister is 
told, There is something which distinguishes 
vou not only from all other ministers but 
from all other men. It is not that you do 
wrong by design, but tluit you should never 
do right bv mistake.” By the end of May 
the Duke of Bedford is incidentally brought 
upon the scene to share in the Prime Minister s 
abuse, and towards the end of July Black- 
stono is directly attacked for his reflections 
on Grenville. Towards the middle of Sep- 
tember Junius addressed his first letter to tho 
Duke of Bedford, tho inheritor of a name 
“ glorious till it was yours:” and once more 
Sir AV. Draper came forward for the defence. 
On Dec. 19, 1769, appeared the famous letter 
to the king, for which the printers and pub- 
lishers were tried (1770), on which occasion 
tho ji^y brought in a verdict of “ Guilty of - 
publislung only’.” The conduct of Iiord 
Mansfield on this . occasion laid him open to 
the attacks of the anonjTnous writer. In- 
deed, in the first letter to this groat lawy’er 
(Nov., 1770), Junius attacks him with peculiar 
bitterness; “no learned man, even among 
your own tribe, thinks you qualified to pre- 
side in a court of Common Law,” In ^e 
preceding August (1770) Junius had had 
published his first letter to Lord Npito, 
and there reproached this statesman for 
appointing Colonel Luttrell Adjutant-Gene™ 
of the army’ in Ireland. With tho. opening 
of 1771 foreign politics attracted the 
Junius, but by the middle of the year he had 
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once more directed his attention to the iJiike 
of Grafton, who. says the author, “ is the 
pillow upon which I am determined to rest 
all my resentments.” Then followed the 
discussion with .Mr. Horne (Julv to Aug., 
1771). loiter in the &ime rear Lord Mans- 
field is^ again attacked for having bailed 
John Eyre, a Scotchman, and on Jan. 21, 
1 < 72, J unius’s last letter appeared in proof of 
his assertion that on this occasion Lord Mans- 
field had done “that which bv law he was 
not warranted to do.” The same paper con- 
tiincd Junius’.s appeal to Lord Camden, - in 
the name of the English nation to stand forth 
in defence of the laws of his country,” lest it 
“ should be said that for some months past he 
had kept too much company with the Duke 
of Grafton.” This letter winds up with the 
words ” I do not scruple to affirm that in 
my judgment he (Lr)rd Mansheld) is the 
very worst and most dangerous man in the 
kingdom. Thus far I have done my duty in 
endeavouring to bring him to punishment. 
Hut mine is an inferior ministerial office in 
the temple of justice. I have bound the vic- 
tim and dnigged him to the altar.” 

The question of the authorship of these 
letters is one which has severely taxed the 
critical ingenuity of the last hundred years. 
Hurflly a single prominent statesman of the 
time who was not himself directly attacked by 
Junius, has wanted champions to assert his 
claim to their production. Lord George 
fiack^dlle, Barrc, Grattan, Burke, Lord 
I./Oughhorough, Gibbon, Lord Chatham, and 
William Mason, Lord Temple, and many 
others, h;ive ' all had their supporters*; 
but none of tlieir preten.sions can be con- 
sidered as valid. TTie weight of inferential 
endenco seems to point towards Sir Philip 
Francis, and it is certain that he was not un- 
willing to he considered as Junius, though ho 
never admitted the claim in words. The 
tost of handwriting seems to tend in the same 
direction. But, if he bo the author, it must 
be allowed that however much this distinction 
may add to his intellectual, it takes away 
from his moral character; for he seems to 
have been receiving favours from and living 
on intimate terms with many of those whom 
ho assailed most fiercely. The most, how- 
ever, that can he said in favour of the \-iew 
that he was the wTiter is that ho is the least 
unlikely of the most prominent candidates. 

JuniuB^ LtiUn have beeu frequently repub- 
lished. For the controversy on their author- 
ship see »^ulay, E$i 4 iy on iranm Hattinn,- 
SUnbope. Eng., vol. r., appendix; 

Britton. Jujiim Elucidottd ; DUke, Paper* of A 
^tic; Lecky. Hut o/Bnj;. duringthe Eigkit/nth 
Cmturyg iu. ; W. MaSMr» Hue. cf Geo. /!/. 
voL i« * 

Jury, The, in modem English juridical 
usage, 16 a body of la>Tnen, generally twelve 
in number, chosen by lot to ascertain, 'with the 
assistance and guidance of the judge, questions 
of fact only, proved before them by evidence. 

Hist.— 25 


rhey are bound by oath (iien;c tli- ir nair'') 

to discharge their duti.-.s pi opcrlv. rn;unijiity 

is generally required of (b.m. Juries an- u>,- i 
both in criminal and civil cas--^. In tbo 
former the Grand Junj j)resents oftenJ.ers 
against whom thi*re is a prnnd faci' ca.so to 
be tried before the jmlgr and tliV I'tih, Jury 
In the latter a distinction is .Intwii betw.in 
the Special Jury an<i the Con.mou Jiin,, the 
proiierty qualific.atioii of the sp'-ciarjurot 
being higlier. Tli'*re is also a (:oroii,r\ Jury. 
on wliose finding pei-sons mav be bn.ught to 
trial at the assizes. 

Of the origiii of junV.s every coneeirabic 
theory has been hebl. It was «»noe alino.^t an 
article of constitutional faith tliat they were in- 
vented by King Alfretl, Widsli ;mti(jiiaries add- 
ing at the suggestion of Asser. who i ad . xjic- 
rienced the benefits of tla- sv.'»lrm in M'alcs, 
Many have stoutly maim lined lb,, exclu- 
sively English origin of Ihistypi. al English 
institution. Noi tbeni an b:eoloirists have 
argued that it wa.s bronglit ready-made by 
the Danes to England : otliei-s timt it came 
over with William the ('onqm*ror. The 
Canon hiw, the Boman law, tlu* customs of 
the early Slavs coined bv their Sjixon nei«-h. 
hours, have also had tlie jurv falheivd uinm 
them. Even wilder is the hvpothesis of their 
Eastern ongm and intixidiiction into Eimiiu* 
by the Crusaders. The truth secm.s to be that 
the jury is a specialised devclopiiuuit under 
faA ourahle conditions of a teiuli'iu'y c<>iniiuin to 
all the Teutonic peoplc.s, if not to’ many other 
Aryan tribes as well. In its modem form it 
18 hardly older than the reign of HeniT II 
and in many impoiiant features not so 
old as that. But in its broader nsiiect the 
jury simply cairics on the iKipulur judicial 
courts of the old German pidity. It is the 
latest survival of the time w’hcn the law 
courts were the courts of the jn-ople, when 
the mass of the suitors were judges, witnes-se.s 
and jurors in one. It is in this sense only 
tlmt the twelve assessors of the prasiding 
officer in the sliire and hun«lre(l-moot (the 
rac/iimburyi, or seabini, of the Franks), or the 
twelve compurgatoi-s whose testimony, added 
to that of their principal, was regiirded as 
conclusive, or the sworn witnesses who repre- 
sented, as it wore, common fame, can ho 
regarded as progenitors of the jurv svstem • 
in stnetness they were not. The'v 'shared 
withtho iur>'a common representative cha- 
racter. Like them they wei-o lioiind by oath 
and were commonly of the sacred nuniber of 
twelve. But the specific function of judgin'^ 
on matters of fact was not yet ditferentiuted 
from the other elements of judicial proccod- 
mgs. ^ Only m one of the laws of Ethelrod IL 
—which refers to a committee of twelve 
thegns in the shii-o-moot, who take oath to 
accuse no man falsely— do Wu find any real 
ai^ogy to the later jury ; and this remark- 
able anticipation of the ” juiy of present- 
ment ’ stands so much by itwlf that it is 
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unsafe to gencr.ilisi.' from such scanty data. 
Thus we win find n<» rwil juries among the 
Knglish bL-fore the Comjuest. Still less can 
the analogous Xamd of Sweden, or the other 
Scandinavian tribunals of the sjime sort, be 
rcgjirdeil as parents of an institution which 
lias onlv collateral aliinity to them. But 
soon after the Xorinan Conquest, the system 
of iniiue.st by sworn recognitors, representa- 
tive of the 'popular courts, was introduced 
into Kngland by the invaders. This system 
may have been borrowed from the Theo- 
dosian Code by the Carolingian emperors. 
The Frsinkish Capitularies contain numerous 
instructions to the royal Missi to in<iuire 
into various fiscjil and judicial rights of 
the crown, by the oath of the trustworthy 
men of the neighbourhood, whose evidence 
was regiirded as the embodiment of the 
witness of the community, which in early 
times was the ultimate evidence of rights. 
This system survived the fall of the Carolings, 
and was still frequently used, both in Franco 
genenilly and Normandy in imrticular, at the 
time of the Conquest. There was every 
rotison why William I. and his ininisters 
should introduce this practice into England. 
Anxious to rule according to ancient prece- 
dent, and ignorant of the old customs of the 
country, these luqnisitiofics were of unique 
value in giving them trustworthy information. 
Tlic immense mass of antiquarian knowledge 
collected in the Domesday Survey was obtained 
by inipiests of the royal officials before repre- 
senUitives of the popular courts. It was a 
slight step in advance to allow the means so 
useful in ascerhiining the rights of the crown 
to be employed in ascertaining the rights of the 
subject. Both for royal and private purposes, 
mostly for fiswil, but also for judicial objects, 
Henry I. developed the system still further. 
But it was Henry II. who gave to the system 
apolitical and judicial importance it never had 
before. Ho made it part of the ordinary 
judicial machinery. Ho applied it to all sorts 
of civil and criminal suits. So far as great 
institutions can bo the work of individuals, 
he is the founder of the English system of 
trial by jury. 

The Conquest had made trial by battle the 
ordinary means of settling disputes about 
freeholds. Henry II., in the Great Assize, 
gave suitors, as an alternative, the use of the 
inquest. A jury of twelve knights of the 
county, chosen by four knights electors, wore 
summoned by the sheriff to appear before the 
king or his judges to give evidence. Again, 
the Constitutions of Clarendon enjoined cases 
of dispute as to lay or clerical tenure to be 
settled by the recognition by twelve sworn men ; 
and the three assizes of ilort d’ Ancestor, Novel 
Disseisin, and Darrein Presentment, wore 
accomplished by the same means. In criminal 
cases, the precedents of the law of Ethelred, 
of the j uni tores of the shire mentioned in 
Henry I.’s Pipe Roll, and of the criminal jury 


of the sixth article of the Constitutions of 
Clarendon, were developed into the system of 
trial prescribed by the assizes of Clarendon 
and Northampton. By the former measure, 
inquirv' was oidered to be made through every 
shire and hundied by twelve lawful men of 
ejich hundred, and four of each township, 
upon oath, for all suspected criminals. "Nyhen 
the royal justices came round on their jour- 
neys, the above-mentioned jury was to present 
the suspected offenders to them in the county 
court, where they were to be tried by tho 
ordail. But the development of juridical 
science led. first, to the minimising of the 
ordeal, so that the presentment beciime the 
imporbint thing, and, next, to its abolition 
by the Ijater.iu Council of 121.5. Even 
before this, an alternative to the ordeal was 
sometimes found in a second jurj', empanelled 
to investigate further tlie truth of the pre- 
sentment. After 1215 this became tho 
universal method of procedure. The Grand 
Jury presented criminals. The trial, strictly 
speaking, was before the Petty Jury^ as this 
second jury was soon called. This is still 
the wise, though tho establishment of 
elaborate nuigisteriul investigations has 
tended to reverse the original importance of 
the two bodies. 

J uries thus established were almost peculiar 
to England. The Frankish inquest was 
never developed to further consequences in its 
own home. Tho imperfect juries of tho 
medimval Continent were almost entirely the 
result of the reflex action of the English juries. 
The modem Contincnbil jury is avowedly 
borrowed. Thus, Professor Freeman 
claim with reason that tho jury is a native 
English growth, despite its filial relation to 
the Frankish inquest. 

The juries of the thirteenth century differed 
in many important respects from modem 
juries. They were still largely witnesses. 
The jury of tho Grand Assize, for example, 
were chosen from those practically cognisant 
of tho facts of tho pjirticular case. Even 
when it was found impossible to summon 
only witnesses as jurors, it was long before 
tho advancement of juridical science limited 
their functions to deciding on evidence laid 
before them. It was long before the jury 
was free from judicial censure if their verdict 
was disliked by the judge. Not before the 
Revolution of 1688 could the ju^’ Id a 
political case bo said to have acquired full 
freedom. Not before Fox’s Libel Act did 
they acquire real power of deciding on the 
whole facts of one important branch of trials. 

The political importance of trial by j'lry is 
very considerable in English historj*. Though 
a mere administrative expedient in its origin, 
the fact that the county jury was a system- 
atic representation of the shire community, se- 
lected to treat with the king or his represent- 
ative, was a step of the greatest importance 
in tho development of our representative 
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institutions. [Parliament.] Th-? groat prin- 
ciple of trial by peers was embodied in 
JIagna Carta; and, before long, the jury 
system came to be regarded as the greatest 
safeguard against arbitrary imprisonment, and 
the greatest guanintec of a fair trial, and of 
the personal liberty of the subject. A venal 
or time-serving judge— dependent for his 
position on royal favour — could only be 
checked by som'e such means. In political 
trials, even of the 18th centurv, without trial 
by jury it would have fared' badly with an 
enemy of the government. Even now that 
the impartiality of the judges is thoroughly 
established, the jury system, though shorn of 
its original importance, and limited in its 
operation by the tendencies of legjil refonn, still 
keeps its own function in our judicial system. 

S^bbs, Const. Hist. ; Freeman, Xormoa Con- 
oucrf, voK V. ; Pal^rave, Com^nonxtfalihs 

subject is treated more fully iu Forsyth^ 
Hut. of Trial by Jury, and Biener, Hot* £ny(uchc 
GescAiroriK^nyerichf. Dr. H. Brunner, in bis 
Ucher die Schxcurg^richtt 

gires a very full and complete view of the sub- 
and dcmonstiutes very clearly the relation 
of the jury to the Frankish Inquieitio. 

[T. F. T.] 

Justice, or Judge. In the old English 
popular courts, the whole body of suitors 
acted as judges. The sheriff, or hundreds- 
ealdor, was simply their chairman, or mode- 
rator ; and the judicial committee of twelve 
theras were the assessors of the sheriff. The 
feudal jurisdiction of the landricji, the supreme 
jurisdiction of the king, invested lords of 
sokon and monarchs with some of the attri- 
bute of the later judge. But the real differ- 
entiation of the office of judge took place 
subsequently to the Nomian Conquest, and 
was duo to the development of the study of 
jurisprudence, the increasing specialisation of 
the whole system of government, the organi- 
sation on an extended basis of the royal 
lurisdiction, and its connection with the head- 
less popular judicature, through the jury, by 
the Norman and Angevin kings. These cir- 
cumstances necessitated the employment of a 
large judicial staff, which, if not strictly con- 
fined, after the precedents of later times, to 
its juridical business, and if equally em- 
ployed by the king on fiscal and administra- 
tive duties, was sufficiently occupied with 
legal work to obtain from it its most com- 
mon appellation. During the eleventh cen. 
tury, the word Juttitia began to bo used in 
a sense which included the persons charged 
with the administration of the law', as well as 
to indicate the abstract principles on which 
the law was based. The justice, or judge, 
received his name from the justice which he 
declared. The so-called Laws of Edward the 
Confessor speak of the sheriffs as justices ; 
John of Salisbury gives them the samolitle,and 
the Assize of Clarradon couples them with the 
juices in the stricter sense. But it is pos- 
sible that this title belonged specially to tiio 


sheriffs as tninsiuting speci.il liusiness under 
the king’s writ. In Henry I.’s Chart. r and 
Laws, and in some other insfmccs, the tenn 
seems to include all huidlunls possessing 
courts of their own, or all suitors qualified 
to act as judiccs in the sliirc moot. But 
the title became gradually further limited, 
until it was ultimately u>« <l to indiwtte (1) the 
president, or chief officer of the Curia Kegis, 
(2) all the members of the sjime court. 

The chief minister of the Norman and An- 
gevin kings was styled the jmtitut, or some 
times iim justitiantis, or capitaiis, or sumutu/- 
jutlUia. ilis office, obscure in origin, and 
perhaps developed from the Norman sene- 
schaUhij) through the regents of William 1., 
during his absences on the Continent, ac- 
quired grcjit imporhince under lianulf FL»in- 
bard, who assumed the name, if not the func- 
tions, of the later justiciar. Under Iloger, 
Bishop of Salishury, the gnat minister of 
Henry I., and the pnutical founder of his 
admini.strative System, both the name and 
functions of the ofiice became more strictly 
defined. Until tlie middle of tin- reign o'f 
Henry III., a long and scarcely intorrujded 
scries of chief justiciars acted as permanent 
prime ministers, as representatives of the 
motiarch in all relations of state, as regents 
during the king’s absence, as royal deputies 
even in his presence, as presi<lcnts of the 
^dicial system which centred in the Curia 
Kegis, and as presidents of the fiscal system 
which centred in the exchequer. A similar 
need produced analogous offices in half the 
kingdoms of Eurojie. In Anigoii and Naples 
the correspondence extended even to the name 
of Justitia. So long as the feudal spirit re- 
mained strong, the holders of the office were 
bishops, unable to found a legjil family ; but the 
triumph of Henry II. over the feudal seim- 
ratists rendered it siife to appoint baronial 
justiciars. The development of the power of 
the chancellor, the hreak-up of the bureau- 
cratic system of the Angovins and the de- 
velopment of a constitution iu which a per- 
manent prime minister found no place, led to 
a gradual change in the functions of the 
justiciar during the thirteenth century. His 
political functions gniduullv disappeared, 
while the increasing specialisjition of our legal 
system gave to his functions as president of 
the chief court of justice a new importance. 
Hubert do Burgh was the last great political 
justiciar. His successor, Stephen Segrave, 
was simply a good lawyer. He began the 
process of change which was completed before 
the end of the centurj'. The Cupitalis Jus- 
titia of Henry II. becomes the Lord Chief 
Justice of Edward I. 

The title of justice was, however, never 
confined to the justiciar. Even during the 
administration of Roger of Salisbury’, the 
title is frequently conferred on other members 
of the Cwia Regis. In the Dialogue de Seac- 
eario it is their official designation, although 
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the same individuals Siit in the Excheciuer 
with the title of barons. Henry II. made his 
gi-andlatlier’s system of jutlicial visitations a 
permanent part of the legal system of the 
country. Asrepresentitives of the sovereign, 
the Justices of the Curia Regis systematicftlly 
perambulated the countiy and tried the of- 
fenders presented to them by the grand 
juries elected bv the shire-moot, held in- 
quiries into freehold suits under the Gnind 
Assize, trmsacted proceedings under the three 
assizes of Mort D’ Ancestor, Darndn Present- 
rnont, and Novel Disseisin, besides acting as 
fiscal and executive officers of the crown. 
Hut the judicial aspect of the justice gradu- 
ally became more importint. In 1178 the 
Court of King’s Honch was cut off from the 
Curia Regis in its larger aspect, and the 
clause of Magna Carta that Common Pleas 
should no loiiger follow the citiwn, hut be 
hold in some H.xed place, led to the further 
differentiation of the Court of Common Pleas, 
which £;it constantly at Westminster, from 
the Court of King’s Honch, now entirely de- 
voted to judicial husin(«s. Meanwhile the 
old financial system which had centred in the 
Exchequer became obsolete, and the Harons 
of the Exchequer, dejirived of most of their 
fiscal business, became almost as much 
simple jmlge.s as the justices of the King’s 
Ih-nch or t.’ommon Pleas. The process 
of differentiation had already gone so far 
that each of the three courts had a sejiar- 
ate shift of officials. As has been shown, 
the Justiciar became Chief Justice, and, as he 
retained a special relation to tlie King’s 
Bench, a similar official of less dignity pre- 
sided over the Common Pleas. Meanwhile 
Eilward I. defined an«l completed wh.at 
Henry II. had established. The Justices 
Itinerant of Henry II. became the Justices 
of Assize of Edward I. The various com- 
missions under which they sat at West- 
minster or wont on circuits, were systematised 
and onlarge<l. Instead of the separate Iters 
for different purposes, the justices were sent 
out at regular intervals on a fivefold mission 
— as Justices of the Peace, of Oyer and Ter- 
miner, of Gaol Delivery, of Assize, and of Nisi 
Prius (q.v.). Their functions and positions 
wore hardly changed until recent legislation 
consolidated the three courts, and super- 
seded by justices the Barons of the Ex- 
chequer. The title of Justice is given by 
recent Judicature Acts to all judges of the 
Supreme Court. In the High Court of Jus- 
tice, into which the three old courts have 
been merged, they are called Mr. Justice, and 
their head is the Lord Chief Justice of Eng- 
land, the titles of Chief Justice of the Common 
Pleas and Lord Chief Baron having been abo- 
lished. In the Court of Appeal the judges 
aro styled Loiti Justice. The title of Lord 
Justice had in preWous times been often given 
to persons invested with extraordinary ju- 
dicial commissions, such as, for example, the 


government of Ireland during the absence or 
vacancy of the Lord Lieutenant, or the com- 
missions of regeiit y that sometimes governed 
the country during the absences of Wil- 
liam III., and the Hanoverian monarchs on the 
Continent. Besides the justices of the Eng- 
lish courts, there were special justices for 
Durham, Chester, the Isle of Ely, and similar 
Palatine jurisdictions. 

In a lower sphere the title of justice has 
long been given to the inferior magistmtes of 
the first iustuuce. The “ custodes pacis,” or 
“ conservatores paeis,” which it becjuno usual 
for the king to nominate during the thirteenth 
century (i-.y., Henry III. ’s writ in 1233, and 
Edward I.’s stetute of Winchestorj, received, 
by an Act of Edwaixl III., both power to try 
felonies, and the more honoureblo designation 
of Justice of the Peace. ‘“The whole Chris- 
tian world hath not the like office as justice 
of the peace, if duly o.\ecuted,” was the 
opinion of Lord Coke, and despite the ob- 
vious objections to Lay tribunals, dniwn 
from a limited class, the system still remains, 
except in a few populous places where stipen- 
diary magistmtes with legal training have 
been appointed. The Justices of the Peace 
are appointed by a special commission under 
the great seal to keep the peace within the 
limits of the county in which they are ap- 
pointed to act. In 1906 the property qualifica- 
tion (£100 a year in land) for the office was 
abolished. They exercise jurisdiction either 
individually or in petty se-ssions of the justices 
of a limited district, or in quarter sessions of 
the justices of the whole county. The latter 
body still combines with its judicial work 
administrative and fiscal business in away that 
recalls the justices of the reign of Henry I. 

Stubbs, Const. Hirf . ; Gueist, VoricaHnnysvccJit ; 
Campbell, Lio«o/the ChW Justices; Foss, Jndffes 
of Etig. ; Beeve, Hist, o/ £ngiistt fxiir ; Stephen, 
H«t. of Criminal Laic ; Hayuu’s Book of Dignititis 
^ves n list of*tho Chief Justices ; Bum's Justice 
o/ the Peace is au authoritative manual on the 
mnuy functions of that office. [T. F. T.] 


Justus, Archbishop of Canterbury (624 — 
627), was one of the monks who were sent by 
Gregorj', in 601, to join the mission at Canter- 
bury. In 004 he was made Bi.shop of Ro- 
chester. On the death of Etholbert, fearing 
pei-secution, he fled to France, but soon re- 
turned and resumed the cliarge of his see. 
In 624, he became Archbishop of Canterbur}’ 
in succession to Mellitus. The great event of 
his short occupancy of this see was the exten- 
sion of the Kentish mission to Korthumbria. 

Bede, Pccicstastical //is(. 


Jutes, The. There are three questions 
of interest connected with this tribe, which 
is generally considered to have been the 
first people of Teutonic blood to settle in 
Britain after the withdrawal of the Roman 
legions, riz., the date of their arrival, the 
place of their origin, and the place of their 
settlement. The year most usually assigned 
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as tliat in which thev clinic to om* shores is 
the one given by thj Anglo-8axon chionich r 
and Florence of Worcester (449— 4.)0) ; .both 
of these authorities probably ba.sing their 
computation upon the words 'of Ik*de, Jlisi. 
Ecclcs., i. 15. According to Gihlas, this 
event must Ibive ha]»pcne(i after .Ftius had 
been consul for the tliird time, that is, after 
446: and Xeunius, too, in a very corrupt 
J)as3agc, seems to imply that it took place in 
449, But, while accepting this date, we 
must not forget that there arc grounds for 
assigning- the tii-st binding of tho Teutonic 
tribes to a period much nearer the commence- 
ment of tho century. The next question that 
arises is, as to the original seat and the race of 
these Jutish invaders. And here it is note- 
worthy that neither Gildas nor Xennius seems 
to know them as Jutes; with the former they 
are “Siixons,” with the latter “exiles from 
Germany ’’ ami Saxons/’ Bede upj>c*ars to 
speak of them vaguely as being of “the race 
of the Angles or Siixons,” then as “ Saxons,” 
and lastly ns “ Jutes.” Ho also tells us that 
these Jutes originally came from tho north of 
that “country which is calU'd Anjulus, and 
which is .said to have remained unoccupied 
from that time to our day.” This passage 
gcnenilly l)een interpreted as locating 
the Jutes in Jutland, which may still presen'e 
the old i-oot in its modem name. Lastly, we 
have to consider the area of the Jutish settle- 
ments in Britain. This we are enabled to do 
by the aid of Bede, who sjKsiks of their haring 
occupied Kent, the Isle of Wight, and a part 
of the West-Saxon mainland opposite. To 
this statement we may add Nennius's declara- 
tion that Hengest’s son and nephew, Octha 
^d Urisji, held much territory beyond the 
frisian Sen up to the borders of the Piets. 
This legend may perhaps point to a Jutifeh 
colonisation of some part of S. or S.W. Scot- 

bistorj’ of the conquest of Kent 
will bo found under the articles Hengest, 
HoHfiAf Bnolish Conquest, and Kent.] 

23 : Nennius, Hatona Bnto. 

3®» ; Bede, ifistoria r«i«ia<fica, 

I. 15; E. Guest, Oriyinei Cell<c«, ii, 166, 4c, 

[T.A.A.] 

Jnzon, William (b. 1582, d. 1663), 
Archbishop of Canterbury, was bom at 
Chichester, and e<lucated at Merchant Tay- 
lors’ School and St. John’s College, Oxford. 
He succeeded Laud, in 1621, as Master of 
St. John 8. In 1632 he became also, by 
Laud’s recommendation, Clerk of the King's 
Closet, and, in the following year. Dean 
of the Chapel 'Royal, Bishop of Hereford, 
and by his translation before being con- 
secrated to the former see, Bishop of London. 
By the same influence ho was appointed, in 
1636, Ixird High Treasurer, which oflace he 
held till 1641. ^Vhen the king soughtadrice 
from several of the bishops whether to con- 
sent to the bill for Strafford’s attainder or not, 
Juxon honestly advised him that he ought 


not to consent if he were not pei.-unally 
^itisHtd of Mr.ift'ord's guilt. Again, in 1648, 
he advised tho kin^ on the (jue^tions of con* 
si'icDce which arose with reference to the 
Treaty of Newport, and in the following 
January attended the kinj; durinjf his trial. 
During the Commonwealth the bishop lived 
in retirement in Gloucestershire, occupied in 
study and hunting. At the Kestonition. his 
attendance on the king’s last inomi-nts marked 
him out for promotion to the Archbishopric 
of Canterbury (Sept., 1660). But his age and 
his health prevented him from taking an 
important part either in the Siivoy Con- 
ference or in the memorable meeting of Con- 
vocation which followed. 

Hook, Liecs of (he ArchhUhops of Canterburv, 
2Dd series, vol. ri. 


Wars, The, were frequent be- 
tween the Dutch Boei-sand the Kaffirs during 
the Dutch tenure of tho Cape of Good Hope. 
After this colony passed into the hands of the 
English, these wais occasionally broke out 
with renewed violence. In 18) 1. a re-setlle- 
ment of the frontier led to a severe struggle 
between the colonial forces under Colonel 
Graham, and the Kaffirs, who, although they 
at first gjiined a victory at the White River, 
were afterwards completely defeated. In 
1818 another war broke out, owing to the 
arbitrary conduct of Lord Charlc.s Somerset, 
the governor of Cape Colony, who assisted 
one of the chiefs with 3,000 rnpn in a private 
quarrel. The result was that tho Kaflirs, 
under a chief named Makanna, attacked 
Graham’s Town, and were only repulsed after 
great slaughter had taken place on both sides. 
After some further hostilities in 1829, 10,000 
Kaffirs invaded the colony, in 1836, under a 
chief named Xoco, and devastated the eastern 
prorince. The British troops, under Sir 
Benjamin Durban and Sir Harry Smith, sub- 
sequently invaded Kaffirland, and exacted a 
severe retribution from the aggressors. In 
consequence of this collision, it was found 
nfcessar)' to reverse the policy of repression 
and extermination which had hitherto been 
employed. In 1846, however, another war 
broke out, owing to tho violation of the 
treaty on tho part of the British ; an invasion 
of Kaffirland followed, and much blood was- 
shed on both sides. In 1851-2 there was a 
further renewal of hostilities, owing chiefly 
to the conduct of the Dutch Boers, whose 
treatment of the natives has always been such 
as to cause them to look with suspicion and 
hatred upon all white men. A year or tw'o later 
British Kaffr^a was made a cro>vn colony, and 
in 1865 WHS incorporated with Capo Colony. 

Kalpy, The Siege of (1868), occurred 
during the Indian Mutiny. On May 19, 
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1858, Bir Hujyh R<.se hud siege to the 
town of Kulpy from tho nortli. On the 
the rohol arinv iirrie a spirited Siilly, but 
were driven bark. On the 2:>ud, bimj; be- 
tween a double tire, they again attacked oir 
Ilugh'a force, and were only beaten back 
uftCT an ob.^tinate combat, suffering very 
hcjivilv under tlu‘ charues of cavalry and the 
guns of tlie horse artillery. All that night 
Kalpv was cannonaded, and in the morning 
of the 23r(i, Sir Hugh Ros.-’s troops advanced 
to assault the town in two columns. But 
they encountered no resi>tance, for the cnemj 
had Hed, and the whole rebel ai-senal, includ- 
ing fifty gnns, fell into the hands of the 
English. 

Mallcsou, Iiidinn .tfutta!/ ; Annual Rf;jist«r, 

1858. 

Kalunga, The Sieoe or (Oct., 1814). 
On the breaking out of the (loorkha nr, 
in 1814, Oeneinl Oillespie advanced into the 
Dhoon vallev, and coming upon the foi-tified 
position of Kalunga, summoned the Goorkha 
chief, Bulhudilur Sing, to surrender. The 
Goorkha refused, and (.iillespie determined to 
carry the fort hy assault. His men were 
sUiggerod by the murderous lire directed on 
them as they advanced up to the wicket, 
when tin* general, irritated by the la'pulse, 
placed himself at the head of three com- 
panies of Europeans, and rushed up to the 
gate, but was .shot through the heart as he was 
waving his hat to his men to follow liim. A 
retreat was immediately sounded; but not 
before twenty offieei-s and 240 men were killed 
and woundeili. A month was lost in waiting 
for heavy oi-dnancc from Delhi. On Nov. 27 
the breach was reporte<l practicable, and a 
second unsuccessful assault was mailo. with a 
loss of 680 men in killetl and wounded. The 
mortars were now brought into play, and, 
after three days' ince.ssant shelling, the Goor- 
khas sallied forth and escjiped. [Goorkha 
■\Vau.] 

Kandy Wars, The. ^^^lilst Ceylon 
was under the rule of the Portuguese and 
Dutch, the Kandyan territories in the interior 
of the island had remained unconquered, al- 
thougli a kind of desultory warfare between 
the natives and the Europeans was kept up. 
In 1799 and 1800 Mr. North, the governor df 
Ceylon, endeavoured to induce the King of 
Kandy to pvit himself under British protec- 
tion. These negotiations, however, failed ; 
and, in 1803, Mr. North having received an 
accession of ]>ower by the scj»{iration of the 
government of Ceylon from that of Madras, 
at once invaded the Kandyan territories, at 
the head of a force of 3,0C0 men. 


The Sif.ce of (1855). On the 
breaking out of the Crimean "War, Colonel 
Fcnwnck AVilHums Avas sent to Asiatic Turkey 
to organise the Turkish army against the 
Russian invaders. On the approach of the 
Russians under Mouravieff, he hastened to 


Kars, which h® provisioned for four nmntl^ 
and prepared to defend to the last. Earth- 
works were erected wherever they seemed to 
be required. Mouravieff arrived before Kara 
in August, with an army of 50,000 men, a 
portion of which was detached to watch 
Ereci-oum. In order to get iid of as many 
useless mouths as possible, ilhams directed 
the Bashi-bazouks, or Turkish cavalry, to cut 
their way through the Russian army, a feat 
which thev performed, though with some loss. 

On Sept. 29. rmder the obscurity of the mom. 
ing, the Russians made a grand attack, but 
were met with such a stubborn resistance that 
thev were forced to retire, with u loss of 5,000 
men. 'NVilliams did his best while provisions 
lasted. There was no hope of relief or assist- 
ance. Selim Pasha, wlio might have come to 
his aid, refused ; and Omar Pasha was too far 
off. On Nov. 24. therefore, Williams sent 
Captain Teesdale with a flag of truce to Moura- 
rieff . ITie Russians displayed great generosity, 
and granted terms which could be accepted 
without loss of honour. 

Keane, John, 1st Loud (5. 1781, d. 
1844h entered the army in 1793, and served 
in Egyi>t, the Meditenanean, and ilar- 
tini<iue, down to the year 1809. Having 
reached the lank of lieut. -colonel, he com- 
manded a brigade in the third division 
all through the Peninsular War. In 1814 ho 
was made major-geneial, and served through 
the American War. He passed eight years in 
Jamaica as commander-in-chief, from 1823 to 
1830, and for a year and a half of the time he 
administered the civil government also. In 
1833, he went to India as commandei-in- 
chief at Bombay. Five years later (1838), 
he received orders fi’om the government of 
India to organise and lend a force intended to 
co-operate with the Scindo army, on the 
north-west fi*ontior, at the breaking out of 
the Afghan War ; and in December ho as- 
sumed the command of the combined forces. 
Ghazni was stormed, and the English troops 
entered Ghazni, and restored Shah Shujah 
to the throne of Afghanistan, while Dost 
Mahommed fled across the O.xus. For his 
services in this expedition, Sir John Keano was 
raised to the peerage (1839). 

Kells, Th e Council of, was held in 1 1 52 by 
Eugenius III.’s legato. Cardinal Paparo, who 
brought with him the pallia for tho Arch- 
bishops of Armagh, Cashel, Dublin, and Tuam. 
The influence of St. ilalachy w’as prominent 
at this sjTiod, and anticipating the action of 
tho sjTio'd at Cashel, it condemned the mar- 
riage of the clerg)', and perhaps eveii imposed 
tithes. 

Kemble, John Mitchell {b. 1807, d. 
1857h was the son of the celebrated actor 
Charles Kemble. Ho was educated at Trinity 
College, Cambridge, and afterwards studied in 
Germany. He devoted himself chiefly to the 



Anglo-Saxon language and antiquities, and 
became one of the first Anglo-Saxon schohirs 
in Europe. His first works of importance 
were Cod<x D'xplomaticus JEvi Baxonici, 6 vols., 
1839 — 48, a valuable collection of the 
charters and other instruments of the period 
of Anglo-Saxon rule in Engbmd : and The 
Saxone m Etujland, 2 vols., 1849, which Latter 
is a most authoritative, leai-ned, and acute ac- 
count of the laws, institutions, and social 
condition of the English preWous to the 
Norman Conquest. Mr. Kemble also edited 
‘State Tapera, tLc., illiiairative of the State of 
Europe from the Revolution to the Accession of 
the House of Hanover, which is a useful com- 
pilation for the student of this period. 

Kemp, John (b. circa 1380, d. 1454), 
Archbishop of Canterbury, was descended 
from a good Kentish family, and after 
holding various minor preferments, was 
in 1418 appointed Bishop of Kochester, from 
which see ho was soon translated to London 
(1421). He was one of the council of regency 
during Henry VI.’s minority, and in 142*0 
was made Chancellor, and in the same year 
raised to the archbishopric of York. Ho was 
a supporter of Cardinal Beaufort against 
Gloucester, and in 1432 had to resign the 
great seal. After this he seems for some 
years to have taken no very prominent part 
in public affairs, but in 14d0 he was again 
appointed Chancellor, and continued to hold 
the seal till his death. Two years later he 
was raised to the archbishopric of Canterburj*, 
and in the same year received a cardinal’s hat 
from the Pope. lie displayed great firmness 
and prudence in dealing with Jack Cade and 
liis foUowers, and by his wisdom and modera- 
tion kept the rivahy between the Dukes of 
York and Somerset within bounds during his 
lifetime. 

Hook, Litre* of the Arehhiahopt of Canterbury. 

.Ken, Thomas (b. 1637, d. 1711), 

Bishop of Bath and Wells, was bom at 
Berkhampstead, and educated at 'Winchester 
and Oxford. About the year 1679 he liecame 
chaplain to the Princess Slarj', wife of 
William of Orange, and afterwards to Lord 
Dartmouth, at Tangiers. Later he was ap- 
pointed chaplain to Cliarles II., whom ho 
attended on his death l»cd, and who seems to 
have admired the spirit of a man who dared 
to refuse to allow Eleanor Gw’j’nn to lodge 
in his prebend’s house at ‘Winchester. He 
was appointed Bishop of Bath and Wells in 
1685- After the western rebellion ho visited 
Monmouth in prison, and was the pro- 
tector of the unhappy victims of that com- 
motion. Ken was one of the “Seven 
Bishops” tried for petitioning against the 
Declaration of Indulgence in 1688. Despite 
his conduct on this occasion ho refused to 
take the oaths to William and Mary, and 
consequently lost his bishopric, in 16 yl. 


(iucon .4nne in 1702 vainly offered to restore 
him. 

Kendal, Eumengaud 5Ielv.sina von 
ScHVLENHEKC, DucHESS OK {d. 1743), was onc 
of the mistresses of George I. In 1714 she 
was created Duchess of Munster, in-tho Irish 
peerage, and in 1719 Duchess of Kendal. She 
affected great devotion, and sometimes at- 
tended several Lutheran chapels in the course 
of the day. On the death of the Duke of 
Somerset no Master of the Horse was aj)- 
pointed for several years, the profits of the 
place being paid to the Duchess. She seems 
now to have been looked upon as the tlispcnser 
of the king’s favourr, and was bribed accord- 
ingly. She received £10,000 from the South 
Sea Company. In 1722 she was granted the 
monopoly of coining halfpence for Ireland, 
and sold it to Wood. In 1727 she was 
gained over by Bolingbroke, and lecamo 
the leader of a powerful combination 
against Walpole, although the king handed u 
memorial, conveyed to him through her bands, 
over to the minister. She is said to have been 
overwhelmed with grief on hearing of the death 
of George, and to have imagined that a raven 
which flow in at her window was the spirit 
of the king. Sho seems to have possc.sscd 
neither beauty nor intellect, and Lord 
Chesterfield, who had maiTied her niece, says 
that she was little better than an idiot. 

Kenilworth, four miles from Warwick, 
was granted by Henry III. to Simon dc Mont- 
fort, and on his rebellion was retaken in 1266, 
after a siege of six months, at which time the 
famous “ Dictum de Kenilworth ’’ wa.s drawn up 
under its walls. In 1327 it was the scene of 
the imjmsonmcnt of Edward II., at the time 
of his deposition, and subsequently came into 
the hands of John of Gaunt. It was granted 
by Elizabeth to the Earl of Leicester, and is 
famous for the entertainment which he gave 
to the queen in 1575. 

Kenilworth, Dicti*m i>e (1266), was 
the name given to the treaty made botweea 
King Henrj' III. and the remains of the 
baronial party, who after the battle of Eve- 
sham shut themselves up in Kenilworth Castle, 
whore, after a siege of several months, they 
capitulated. This ordinance was then drawn 
up, declaring the plenarj’ power of the king, 
an/iulling the acts of De Montfort, providing 
that the liberties of tho Church and the 
charters should be maintained ; that all per- 
sons, with the exception of the De Montforts 
and a few others, might compound for their, 
offences with a fine ; and that all who sub- 
mitted within forty days should be pardoned. 
At tho same time all persons were forbidden 
to circulate vain and foolish stories of miracles 
regarding Simon de Montfort, or to repute 
him a saint and a martyr. The Dictum waR 
accepted by the barons, except a few who hold 
out in tbp isle of Ely J and even these, when 
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thi*y submiUeiliu 1267 , were allowed the same 
terms as those who bad yielded in the pre- 
ceding year. 

Sennodyf James, Bishop of SL Andrew s 
(i. 140G, d. H65), a relative of James II. 
of Scotland, ijave olfenee to the Earl of Craw- 
ford hv discovering to the king the “ band ’ 
that had been formed between that nobleman 
and the Ivirlof Douglas. Cniwiiird, in revenge, 
laid waste tin- bishop’s lands. During the 
first part of the minority of James III., Ken- 
nedy acted as governor of the kingdom, of 
whieh he proved hiinsedf an able and eon- 
scientious guardian. Mr. Burton obser\e9 
that he was the first eeelesiastic who held 
high inditieal j)ower in Scotland, and so to 
tjome e.Ktent marks the dawn of a new era. 

Kenneth I., the Haudy {<f. 860), -was 
the son of Alpin, King of the Scots, whom he 
Bucceedeil (probably in (ialloway) in 834, 
though he did not obtain Dalriadii proper till 
some' years later. In 839 he invaded the 
rictishterritorvineonjunction with the Danes, 
and in 844 fina'Uv esbihlished himself on the 
rictish throne, to whieh he had a claim by 
maternal de.scent, thus being the first to in- 
conionite the two kingdoms. In 851 Kenneth 
built a eliurehat Dunkeld. which he endowed 
richly, and to wliieh he removed part of the 
relics of St. Columba. lie was a man of 
warlike chanu-ter, and six times invaded 
Lothian, burning Dunbar and Melrose. His 
family consisted of two sons — Constantino 
and Aid — and three daughters, inarried 
respectively to Run, King of the Britons of 
Strathclyde, to Olaf, King of Dublin, and to 
Acdh Finnhalh, King of Ireland. 

Chroiu <1)4(1 Scots ; Skene, Celtic Scotland; 

^• Robertson, Eavhj Kinjso/ Scotland. 

Kenneth II., the son of Malcolm, ob- 
tained the crown of Alban, in succession to 
Colin, 971. His first act was to invade Stnith- 
clyde, and to fortify the fords of the Forth 
ajjiinst the Britons ; his next to invade North- 
umbria, whose earl he carried off captive. 
The events of this reign arc exceedingly ob- 
scure ; it is probable, however, that Kenneth 
^^ined a great victory over the Danes at Lun- 
t’arty, near Berth, and that ho was slain at 
Fettercairn, in Kinairdineshire (995), by Fe- 
nella, (Jountess of Angus, in revenge for the 
murder of her son by the king. The story of 
the English chroniclers that King Ed^r ceded 
Ijothiun to Kenneth, to be held as a fief of the 
English crown, is without foundation. 

, Kenneth III., the Grim, son of Duff, 
succt-eded Cimstantino III. ns king of Alban, 
997. In 1000 ho was engaged in warfare 
with Ethelred of England. He was killed 
in battle in Stmtheam, 1005, by his cousin 
Malcolm, who succeeded him as Malcolm II. 

Kent, Peerage of. The earldom of Kent 
was held, between the Norman Conquest and 
the fourteenth century, by three individuals : 


(P, Odo, Bishop of Bayeux, brother to 
M’illiam I. (1067;; (2) M’illiam of Ypres 
(U4l):and (3) Hubert de Burgh (1227); none 
of whom transmitted the honour. In 1321 
King Edward I. granted the earldom to -his 
younger son, Ediniunl of Woodstock, who, 
however, was attainted in 1330. In the fol- 
lowing year the title was restored to his son 
Edmund', who <lied, as did his younger brother, 
childless. The earldom was then inherited 
bv a sister’s son. Sir Thomas Holland, 
whose grandson, Thomas, was created Duke 
of Surrey (1397). In spite of tlie latter’s 
having been beheaded in 1400, and declared a 
traitor in rarliament, his son Edmund re- 
ceived his lands, and s<tt in Parliament as 
Earl of Kent (1405). On his death without 
issue (1407), the title became extinct. It 
seems to have been revived in favour of 
William Nevill, Lord Fauconberg, about 
1401 ; but he also died childless, and the 
earldom was granted in 1465 to Edmund 
Grey, fourth Lord Uuthyn, in whose family it 
remained until 1740. Heniy*, the twelfth and 
last earl of this creation, was raised to a 
dukedom of the same style in 1706. The- 
title of Duke of Kent was n^vived for Edward, 
fourth son of King George III. and father of 
Queen Victoria, who died without male issue 
in 1820. 

Kent, Kingdom of, took its name from 
the Celtic tribe of the Cantii— whom Crosar- 
found inhabiting this part of otir island. 
Tradition has recorded that in the year 44» 
“Hengest and Horsa, invited by Yortigem,. 
King of the Britons, sought Britain.” After 
the battle of Cravford. in 456, we read that 
“ the Britons the'n forsook Kent, and fled in 
terror to London.” The first Teutonic 
kingdom seems to have been established in 
England by the Jutes— a Low German tribe 
who also gained possession of the Isle of 
Wight. It is not altogether impossible that 
there were two Jutish kingdoms founded in 
Kent, the memory of which was in later times- 
pre6er>'ed by the division of the realm into 
two sees, with Canterbury and Rochester re-^ 
spectivelv as seats for the “ bishop’s stool. 
For some hundred and fifty years wo hear 
little or nothing of the kingdom _ of 
Kent, till towards the close of the sixth 
centurA', when Augustine on landing in this 
isbind found Ethelbert King of Kent. Ethel- 
bert, who appears to have ascended the thron© 
when only a child of some eight years, had in 
the course of a long reign largely extended 
the boxmds of his Inngdom, and pushed his 
way up the Thames vaUoy, till in 568 he was 
defeated at Wimbledon by the West Saxon 
king — the first battle between the Teutonic 
invaders. But despite this disaster Ethol- 
bert’s reign was one of great success for the 
Kentish kingdom. Some ten years before.tho 
end of the century his authority was more or 
less paramount as far north as the Humber, 



and the Kings of Essex, East Anglia, and 
Mercia were dei>endent upon him. His fame 
hiid even extended as far as the Continent; 
and his wife was Bertha, the daughter of 
the Ei-.inkish king, Charibert. The su- 
premacy of Kent at the time of the first 
conveision may he considered as the main 
cause of the metropolihin see being fixed 
at Canterbury. On Ethelbert’s death in 
616, his son Eliidbald seems to have relapsed 
into pagiinism ; and on the rise of the 
Northumbrian power we road that Edwin 
was overlord of everj’ English kingdom e.xccpt 
Kent, and Kent, too, was closely knit to 
Northumberland by the maniage of Eadbald’.s 
daugliter Ethelburga to Edwin. It was this j 
marriage that led to the fii'st conversion of 
Northumberbind and the mission of Pauliniis 
to the north of England. But by this time 
the days of Kentish supremacy were over; 
■and the chief interest in the Ltter his- 
to^’ of this kingdom is the fact that its sove- 
reigns were the first to issue a code of laws, 
or to reduce their laws to writing. The 
codes of Ethclbert, of Lothaire and Ejulric | 
<673 — 690), and of W’ihtned (690), are .still 
extant. Despite the importance attaching 
to Kent as being the seat of the arch- 
bishopric, it seems to have henceforward 
held its own among the rival kingdoms with 
difficulty. We i*ead how in 686 it was 
ravaged by Ceadwalla of Wessex, and how 
next year its folk burnt Ceadwalla’s brother 
Mull — an offence which led to a second 
invasion by the West Saxon king. In 694 
Ino, King of Wessex, received blood-money 
for the slaughter of 3Iull : and in 6r2 we 
read of there being two kings in the land. 

** Kent,*’ says Dr. Stubbs, “ in theeigl th cen- 
turv broke up into the kingdoms of the Eist 
an<f West Kentings, probably on the lines of 
the earlier kingdoms, which are Siiid to have 
been united by Ethelbert.” As the power of 
Mercia increaseditisprobablethat the country 
came more and more under the influence of the 
kings of that province (more esi)eciany when 
the rojTil Kentish house died out), and later 
under that of Wessex. As nn example of the 
way in which Kent swayed backwar-da and 
forwarjls between Wessex and ^lercia we 
may take the last few years of its separate 
existence. In 784 Alric, the father of 
Egbert, and a descendant of Cerdic, the West- 
Saxon, was reigning over this kingdom. Ten 
years later the Chronicle tells us that the 
reigning king’s name was Eadberht Praen, 
Then came a time of Mercian supremacy; 
for Kenulf of Mercia dreve out Eadberht in 
796, and made his brother Cutbred king. On 
Cuthred’s death the throne was seized by 
Baldred, who in 823 was driven out by 
Egbert of Wessex. But even now Kent was 
hardly an integral part of the We.>jt-&xon 
n^lm. Egbert made it into a separate 
kingdom, subject to the overlordship of 
Wessex, for his eldest son .£thelwulf; and 
Hisr.— 25* 


when ..Ethelwulf succeeded to his fcither’s 
throne Kent wjis given, with Sussex. Surrey, 
and Essex, to AthcLstan. Again, nesirly 
twe-nty years later, we rea<i in tin* Chionicle 
that Ethelbeiht succeeded to the kingdom of 
the Kenti.sh people in 956. There* lioc-s not 
seem to be any reiison for su]>])iising that 
Kent continued separate from the ixwt of the 
king'iom after the accession of EthellM.rht to 
the throne of Wessex (860), hut we piolwibly 
have traces of its Witau, and even <*f the 
Witau of one of the two sub-kingdoms into 
which it had been divided a century and a half 
Ciiidier ; when, after the king andall the “ liigh 
Witun’’ h;id gone home in desj>uir. “the 
East Kenti.sh men inaile jK.‘ace with the 
Danish anny, and gave them £3.000.” I’nder 
Edward the Confe.ssor Kent formc*d part of 
Godwin’s earldom of Wessex, but its distinel 
character as <-omj)ared with tin* rest of 
Southern England may be traced in its lading 
towards the latter part of the same reign .s<-pu- 
rated frem that province, and given, t«)getuer 
with Essex, into the hands ot (rodwin’s aon 
Leofwine. After the conejuest Kent seems 
for a time to liave been civated a County 
Palatine for William I.’s half-brother, Odo, 
who, however, must have foi feitcfl this honour 
at the beginning of the next reign. [Gavbc- 
KISO.] 
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.An^to-Saaron C8rontc{e; Lapi>euberg, Anglo* 
Saxon Kings; Stubbs, Const. Hist. 

[T. A. A.] 

Ke^t. Edmund Grey, Earl of («/. 1489), 
known in tho early jjart of his life lis 
Lord Grey of Kuthin, was originally on 
the Lancastrian side, hut during the battle of 
Northampton he deserted to the Yorkists, to 
whose rietory he contributed greatly by this 
piece of treachery. On Edward I\^’8 acces- 
sion, he was received into the royal favour, 
and created Earl of Kent and Lord High 
Treasurer. He managed to preserve his 
titles and estates till his death, notwitlistand- 
ing the different changes of government. 

Kentigem, St., or St. Mungo {d. 603 ?), 
was a contemporary of St. Columba, and tho 
apostle of Strathclyde. Ho is said to have 
founded the see of Glasgow, where he seems 
to have long lived in quiet, till tlie disoixlers 
of the age drove him from tliat district into 
Woles. There he founded u monastery and 
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bishopric in the vale of Clwyd, which recejved 
its name from his disciple Asitph. When 
Hyddeich Had established his rule in Strath- 
clyde, and aft- r the battle of Ardderyd (513), 
Christianity could once more revive in those 
parts, Kentigorn was recalled to his old 
diocese, with Hoddam. in Dumfriesshire, for 
his head<iuartei-s, till he once more removed 
to Glasgow. Tlience he seems to have ])ru- 
ceeded on his missionary labours to Galloway 
and the more northern j>arts of Scotland, 
especiallv in thi' upper valley of the Dee. 
An old legend tells how St. Kentigern and 
St. Coluinba met before their death, and 
piussed scver.il days together in spiritual con- 
vers;ition. 

Skcjie, Critic Sootlaio?; Forbes, Calendar of 
y ScoHufi Sai)2(ct. 

Kentish Petition, The ( 1701), was an 

expression of jmblie opinion against the peace 
jK)licy shown by the Tories in their delay 
in voting supplies and in seconding the 
measures taken by William HI. for the 
security of Europe ag-ainst the ambitious 
schemes of LouivS XlV*. It was drawn up 
hy William Colein-pper, chairman of the 
Qu-irtor Sessions at ^laidstone, and signed by 
the deputy lieutemints, about twenty justices 
of the peace, and a largo number of free- 
holders. It deprecated ” the least distrust of 
his most sjicred majesty ” on the part of the 
Commons, and imjdored the House “ that its 
royal addresses might he turned into Bills of 
Svipply.” It was si nt up to London in the 
hands of William Colepcpper, and with him 
went four genthunen of the county to pre- 
sent it. Tlie House of Commons was in- 
dignant at the idea of one county setting it- 
self in opiKisition to the united wisdom of 
the country, and perhaps still more so at 
the indireet way in which it was first 
brought under its notice. The petitioner's 
could only get their document presented at 
all on condition that they would avow 
their deed. Seymour and Howe violently 
denounced them. The petition was voted 
“ scandalous, insolent, seditious ; ” and tho 
five gentlemen were removed in tho custody 
of the Scrj(Mint-at-Anns. But public opinion 
was unanimous in their favour, being chiefly 
influenced by the “ Legion ilemorial," drawn 
up by Daniel Defoe, and at tho close of the 
session the petitioner's were set free. Hallam 
remarks that, “ though no attempt was made 
to call the authority of the House in question 
hy habeas corpus or other leral remedy, it 
was discussed in psrmphlets and general con- 
versation, with little advantage to a power so 
arbitnrrj’, and so eridently abused in the 
immediate instance.” 

Buroet, Uist. of His Oirn Time ; Stonbopo, 
Reign of Queen Aitne; Hnllatn, Const. Hist./ 
Boyer, Annuls. 

Kenyon, Lloyd, 1st Lord (5. 1732, 
i. 1802), was called to the Bar in 1761. 


In 1781 he made himself a great reputa- 
tion by his skill in conducting tho defence 
of Lord George Gordon. Next year ho 
was made A'ttorney-tieneral, and in 1784 
beciime Master of tire Rolls. In 1788 he suc- 
ccede<l Lord Manstield as Chief Justice of the 
King’s Bench. 

Keppel» --^VCISTVS, VlSCOLXT (5. 1725, 
rf. 17«U), ehtered the navy undov Lord Anson. 
In 1749 he was sent to tho Mediterranean, 
and two veai-s later displayed some judgment 
in negotiations with tho Court of /Hgijjrs. 
On the l*'ren(?h War breaking out, in 1757, 
Keppel served with distinction under Hawke, 
and next vear captured Gorec, under difficult 
circumslances. In 1759 he took part in the 
tight in (luiberon Bay, and, in 1761 and 1762 
respectively, he conducted the naval p.irt of 
the openttions in the capture of Belleisle, and 
commanded at Havannah. In 1765 ho was a 
Lord of the Admiralty, under tho Rockingham 
ministry. For some ywu's ho remained in 
England unemployed, and in 1778 was ap- 
pointed to the command of the Channel Fleet. 
On July 27, after being reinforced, Ivepi)ol 
encountered the French fleet off L shunt. Ho 
utterly failed to bring them to a decisive 
action, and btinely allowed them to escape in 
the niglrt. Thereupon ensued a series of 
mutual recriminations between Keppel and. 
Balliser, Ins second in comiuand. A court- 
martial ensued, which, after sitting for a 
month, declared the charges agjiinst Kepi)ol 
to bo unfounded. Keppel’s »tse became a 
party question, and tho Whigs made it a 
ritai point to gain an acquitbd. Ho had the 
good fortune to have tho popular voice on. 
his side, os well as the advocacy of Erskine, 
and he escaped amid the loud acclamations of 
tho nation genenilly, and of tho Whigs in 
particular. In ^larch, 1782, he was appointed 
to be First Lord of the Admiralty, but re- 
signed on the formation of the Coalition 
Ministry, only to resume the post, however, 
in four months under the same government. 
On Pitt's accession to oflice ho again resigned, 
and took no further part in politics till hia 
death, in 1786. As a naval commander, 
Kepi>el showed no talent, nor even the most 
conunonplace enterprise, and owes his position 
in history entirely to his own blunders and 
the accident of his family connection, witk. 
the 'W'liigs. 

Ker, Sir Thomas, or Ferniehurst (rfi. 
1686), was tho son-in-law of Kirkcaldy of 
Grange, who made him Provost of Edin- 
burgh, in Queeu Mary’s interest, 1571. On 
tho capture of Edinburgh, he took refuge 
in England from the resentment of Morton. 
He was a bold soldier, and as warden of tho 
Scotch Marches became embroiled with tho 
English (1585), in a disturbance in which it 
was said that Arran was implicated : a demand 
from the English court for his surrender and 
trial was rendered futile by his death. 
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Eems IS the nume given to the hirht- 
armed Irish foot-soldiers. Thoj' are descrihed 
for the first time in the Stiffa of £gU, which 
gives the Norse account of the battle of 
Drunaubm-h ; and the name was used for the 
Irish irregular infantry all through the 
Middle Ages. 

Ket, Kobekt (d. 1-349), atannerof Wymond- 
hain, in Norfolk, was a leader in the Norfolk 
agnirian insurrection of lo49. Having col- 
lected 16,000 men, he encamped on ilouschold 
Hill |<i.v.), near Norwich, and assumed the 
title of King of Norfolk and Suffolk, holding 
a daily court, and trying all Ciiptured landlords. 
On Au{j. 1 Ket took Norwich, and subsequently 
drove out the Marquis of Northampton. But 
the Earl of Warwick cut off Ket’e provisions, 
and forced him to a battle, in which he was 
defeated and taken prisoner, being soon after- 
wards hanged in chains at Norwich Castle. 

Froude, Hist, of Enq. ; Tytler, Hist, of Ed- 
vard VI. and Mary ; Russell, Kilt'* RibtUUm in 
Kor/dk, gives ongiual documsuts. 

Khartoum. [Soudan.] ; 

Khelat (l), in the Ghilzai country of Af- 
ghanistan, was taken possession of by Shore 
Ali in 18Cr5. In 1878 it was captured, during 
the second Afghan War, by Sir Donald Stewart. 
It was evacuiited, and restored to Abdur 
Rahman, the Ameer of Afghanishm, in 1880. 
(2) Capital of Baluchistan; its Khun has 
been subordinate to England since 1854. 

Khirkee, The Battle of (Nov. 5, 1817), 
was fought between the English and the 
Mahnitta troops of the Peishwu Bajee Rao. 
It resulted in the defeat of the latter by the 
English commander, Colonel Burr. ’ The 
ilahmtta general took advantage of a gap 
in the English line, to Launch a select body 
of cavalry against it, hoping to cut the English 
in two. Colonel Burr's energy prevented 
this, and the Mahrattas, charged by the 
English, broke and fled. 

Khonds, The, are inhabitants of the part 
of Orissa lying south of the Mahjinuddy. 
They are a very primitive community, re- 
taining their old patriarchal government, 
habits, and superstitions. Among other cus- 
toms they were long addicted to the sacrifice 
of human beings to the earth goddess, for the 
piiri>oso of increasing the fertility of their 
llolds. The custom was to liack the living 
victim in pieces, diWde the flesh, and bury 
it in the respective plots of ground. The 
exertions of Major jiaepherson, Sir John 
Giunt, and Colonel Campl^ll, were successful 
in destroying the custom by disproving its 
efficiency (1837 — 49). 

Kidd, Captain Wjlli.aji {d. 1701), was a 
noted pifate living in retirement in New York, 
when ho was selected by the Earl of Bellamont, 
govoraor of Now York and Massachusetts, to 
suppress piracy on the American coast and 


elsewhere, the .Admiralty object«-d tn fit 
out a man-ut-war for this pmpoM-, a (jliij. 
called the Arfienliiic- was equipp'd, cliielly 
by the subscriptions of the- Wijig iniiii.'>ters. 
Kidd was i)Ut in cuininand, and took with 
him a tummissiori under the great seal, 
empowering him to seize jiiiates. The king’s 
right to the goods found in possession of 
these malefactors was granted by letters 
patent to the »up]joilers of the e.xpedition, his 
majesty reserving only one-lt iith of the spoil 
to himself. In Feb., 1697, Kidd .Siiiled from 
the Hudson, and finding that plundering 
merchant vessels was more piofitahle tliau 
attacking gangs of desperate men, he soon 
“ threw off' the chanicter of a privateer and 
became a pirate.” It was about Aug., 1698, 
thattliis wasmado known in I.ondon, and Kidd 
was arrested at New York, to whicli town he 
had retuined. He was taken to England, and 
there hanged with three of his companions. 

Macaulay, lUst. Eiuj. ; Jobuson, Pirafw. 

Kildare, Eauls of. This family traced 
its descent tlirongh Maurice Fitzgemld to 
Walter Fitzother, the Castellan of Windsor. 
His son Gerald became Lord Olfalev in 1205. 
John, the seventli lord, brother of the first 
Earl of Desmond, was on his victor)' over Di: 
Vescy — till then Lord of Kildare — in 1316 
created Earl of Kildare, and died soon after. 
The fourth carl, Maurice, was Loixl Justice 
of Irehind, and died in 1390. Thomas, the 
seventh earl, was Lord Deputy till his death 
in 1478, and from this time the Earls of 
Kildare became the most powerful nobles in 
all Ireland, opposed, but as u rule unsuccess- 
fully, by the Butlere. [For the further 
fortunes of this family see st'panite arficles, 
and the FirzoEUALDS.] The ducul family of 
Leinster at lu-esent rcpi-cscuts this ancient 
house. 

Kildaxe, Geualu, 8th E.vul of (d. 1513), 
was thirty-three years chief governor of Ire- 
land. In 1487, the carl, as Lord Deputy, 
actively assisted ut the eoroimticm of Lnml6*rt 
Simnel as Edward at Christ Church, 
Dublin. His brother, the Chancellor of Ire- 
land, fell at Stoke. However, when the earl 
made his submission to Edgccumbc, the 
king’s controller, and had an interview with 
Henry VII. at Wimlsor, ho again became 
Lord Deputy. After Warbeck's landing in 
Ireland, however, his oflico was taken from 
him, and Sir Edward Poynings hud him at- 
tainted. He was then sent over to England, and 
confined in the Tower. Many stories are told 
of his conduct there, and his trank avowal 
that he bumt the catlmdi-.J at Cashel because 
he thought the archbishop was in ^t, is said to 
have convinced Henry thiit he tfe.s no con- 
spirator. The Bishop of Meath, his cliief 
accuser, concluded his charges by saying, 
You see what a man ho is — all Ireland can?- 
not role him.” “Then,” said the king, “it 
is meet that he should rule all Ireland.” Ac- 
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corilinifly the E. 11 I of Kildiire agiiin mudc 
Lord Deputy. iin<l remained so till liis death. 
From this time, liowev.-r. he was a loyal sub- 
ject, and wa<?ed ineessJiut war ag^kinst the 
natives, who were ag-.iin encroacliing on the 
Pale, till he fell in battle against the O'Moores 
(1513). 

Moore, Wist. 0/ Ji-.’lan-l ; Frou-le, Hist, n/ £115. 

Kildare, Gehald Fitzoekau), 9th Earl 
uE {d. 15:D), became Eord Deputy after his 
father’s death in 1513. .and remained so till 
1.) 19, when, in spite id' his sacce3.sfvU ailministn. 
tion, he was .superseded by the Earl of Surrey. 
ITie hereditary feml witlt the Hutlers (q.v.), 
meanwhile, a<stnned such dimensions that, 
though he had again been made Lord Deputy 
in 1V24, he was summoned to Englanci and 
kept a prisoner in the Tower from 1526 to 
1530. In 1532. though the struggle with the 
Butlers was still going on. he was again Lord 
Deputy, but in 1534 he was once more sum- 
moned to England, though ho w.as allowed to 
appoint a deputy during his ab.seuce. Geinld 
appointed hi.s son, Lor<l Thomas, and after 
supplying his own c.astles with artillery and 
ammunition from the royal magazines, he left 
for England. He was at -once thrown into 
the Tower, where it is reported he was be- 
hwjded. 

Kildare, Gf.halt), IItk Eaul of('/. 1585), 
was brother of Thomas, the tenth, and secoml 
son of Gerald, the ninth carl. On his father’s 
death ho was only ten years old ; but in spite 
of all the efforts’ of the government to cap- 
ture him, ho was conveyed away from Ireland 
to the Continent. Cardinal Polo, a relation 
of his mother, La<ly Gi-ay, a*'nt for him into 
Italy, in which country he was educated. His 
estates were restored under Edward VI., and 
under JIary ho was reinsUited in all his 
honours. The attaimler, however, was not 
really reversed till the reign of Elizabeth. 
He was active in suppressing Irish insurrec- 
tions, and died in 1585 in the Tower, where 
ho had been sent on suspicion of being con- 
nected with the Geraldine rebellion in the 
south. All his sons died early, without issue, 
and the family honours descended to the 
present house of Leinster, through a brother 
of his. 

Froude, Ifiif. 0/ Eny. ; Lodge, Petrage. 

Kilkenny, Synod at, consisting of all 
the Irish bishops and delegates from the 
clergy, met at Kilkenny in Slay, 1642, and 
decided that no distinction was to be made 
between the old Irish and the new, or Anglo- 
Irish. A common oath of association was 
agreed on ; the aid of forei^ powers was to 
bo solicited, ami any repetition of the Ulster 
outrages, ^ich the Sjmod condemned, was to 
bring dok\Ti excommunication on the authors. 
A central council was established, and com- 
manders were appointed for the different pro- 
vinces — Owen Koe, for Ulster ; Preston, for 
Leinster ; Barry, for Munster ; and Colonel 


John Burke, for Connaught. In 1643 a papal 
legate, Sc;ir.impi, joined them ; and it was 
under his guidance that the council opposed 
the Cessjition. First Lord ilountgarret, and 
then Rinuccini, occupied the place of presi- 
dent of the council. In 1647, after the failure 
of Glamorgan’s trixity, they concluded peace 
with Ormonde ; but it was only in 1649, after 
Rinuccini had tied, that they were really in 
earnest. 

Fronde, English in 

Kilkenny, The Convention at (1342). 
Alarmed at the altitude of the Anglo-Irish 
lords, Edward III. sent instructions to his 
justiciary, Sir John D'Arcy, Vjidding him 
exclude tlioso who were possessed of great 
Irish estiiti’S from the hign offices of State, 
and replace them by Englishmen whose 
estates hiy at home. For the pui-pose of 
carrying out this measure, D’Arcy called a 

e irlianiont at Dublin, which the Earl of 
esmond and the other members of the Irisb 
party refused to attend. The latter called a 
general meeting of those who symi>athiscd 
with him; and this convention, meeting at 
Kilkenny in Nov., 1342, addressed a petition 
to Edward III. pointing out that English 
misgovornment hail led to the loss of nojirly 
all Leinster, appealing to ilagna C’arta, and 
suiting their fears as to a resumption of 
grants and as to the contemplated suppbint- 
ing of the English by blood by English by 
birth. Edward's reply to this remonstrance 
is not extjint, but he seems to have received 
it graciomsly. 

Close Roll, 16 Edward III. 

Kilkenny, The Statute op (1367), was 
passed in a Parliament held in the tokvn of 
this name, when Lionel, Duke of Clarence, 
was Lord Lieutenant for the third time. This 
statute was intended to check the degeneracy 
of the Anglo-Irish. Its chief provisions 
v,-ero— the prohibition of intermarriages be- 
tween tho English and the natives ; of gossi* 
prod, and the adoption of the Brehon law by 
the English, who were also forbidden to make 
war on the natives. No man of English race 
w’Rs henceforth to be allowed to assume an 
Irish name, dress, language, or customs; 
while no Irish were for the future to be 
allowed to pasture their cattle on English 
ground, or to be admitted to any religious 
house or benefice. The breach of these pro* 
adsions entailed the penalties of high treason. 
In addition to the above enactments, it was 
also provided that no Irish were to be 
called in as minstrels. Coyne and livery are 
also strictly forbidden. The statute, it 
may bo pointod out, was directed exclusively 
against the Anglo-Irish, and where it deals 
with the natives, only does so to protect them 
from the lawless baronage. • 

Hollam, Const. Hist. 

KUlala, French Attempt at. On Aug. 
22, 1798, General Humbert landed at Killala. 
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m Mayo, v.ith about 1,100 mon, and was 
joined by some Irish iDsurgonts. He kept 
excellent discipline, and prevented the Pro- 
testants (among them the Pishop of Killala) 
from being molested by the rebels. General 
Lake’s troops fled before the invaders ; but on 
the destruction of the reinforcements that 
were coming by sea to his help, General 
Humbert found himself forced to surrender 
to Lord Cornwallis. 

Alisou, Hist, of Europi. 

Killigrew, Sru He.s-ry, who had mken 
part in .Sir Henry Dudley’s plot against Mary 
(1556), was, in 1559, selected to bring tho 
Eiirl of Arian to England. In 1566 he was 
sent on an embassy to Mary, Queen of Scots; 
and in 1569 was employed in negotiating for 
the opening of fresh ports on the Baltic to 
English commerce. Three years later he was 
sent by Elizabeth to try to bring about the 
delivery of ilary Stuart to the Scots, and her 
execution ; and was subsequently employed in 
some of the queen’s most confidential missions. 

EUlii^ew, Thomas ( 5 . 1612, d. 1683), 
after having been a page in the court of 
Charles I., joined Charles II. in his exile, 
and was sent on an embassy to Venice, where 
his profligate conduct did much harm to his 
master’s cause. On the Kestoration, he was 
made master of the revels, a post for which 
he seems to have been well fitted. He had 
considerable influence over the king, and 
seems to have used it not unfrequently for 
good. Many anecdotes are told which show 
him as tho candid friend of the king, whom 
he endeavoured to divert from his insatiable 
pursuit of pleasure. Killigrew was tho author 
of many plays, none of which, however, are 
of any striking merit. 


Ki llin g no Mnrder : briefly dis- 
coursed in three questions, by William Allen, ” 
was^tho title of a pamphlet publi.shod in May, 
1657, to justify the assassination of Cromwell. 
It justified the recent attempt of Sunder- 
combe, whom it compared to Brutus. Tho 
authorship of the pamphlet is generally’ 
attributed to Edward Sexby, tlio Leveller, 
then enj^ged in promoting an alliance be- 
tween Levellers, Royalists, and Spaniards. 
It was claimed, after the dejith of Sexby. bv 
Silas Titus. ^ 

Clarendon, HUtory of the ReUllion : Evelyn. 

I>iari//>ra8SOn, Lf/« o/3fi«en. 

Kilmansegge, Baroness. [Darling- 
ton, CofNTESS OF.] 


Kilmarnock. William Bovd, 2 .nd Earl 
OF, joined the rebellion of 1745. After the 
battle of Culloden he surrendered himself, 
was carried to London, convicted of high 
treason, and executed on Tower Hill (1646). 
Hia title and estates were forfeited for treason. 

Kilsyth, The Battle op (Aug. 16 , 1645 ), 
was fought during the Civil War of the 
seventeenth century', and resulted in a victory 


for Montrosi- and tlio C.ivali..-rs ..v.r tin- 
Covenanter.^, who were i onimanil* *! bv Baillie. 
Kilsyth is about ten miles south ol .‘"^tilling. 

Kilwardby, Rohekt, Aichbishoi. of 

Canterbury (rf. 1279). was Provincial of the 
Dominicans in England. (Jn the death ot 
Boniface of Savoy, in 1270. a dispute as to 
his successor took place between the king and 
the monks of C anterbury, which resulted in 
an appeal to the Tope, who nominated Kil- 
wardby to the vac;int see. lie proved liims<-lf 
worth)' of the office, and adopted a concili- 
atory policy, at the saniu time intryducing 
many valuable refonns. Archbishop Kilwardby 
crowned Edward I. and his wife. Eleanorof Cas- 
tile, in 1274. He wa.s also j>resent at the great 
council of Lyons, where the deputies of the 
C»reek em^'ior, Michael 1’ala‘ologus, expressed 
their longing for a union of the Eii-stem and 
M estern Churches. The same year he seems to 
have attempted to instil something of lii» own 
spirit into the course of study at (Jxford. 
He was a great patron of learning, and a pro- 
lific author. In 1278 he was made a cardinal, 
whereupon he vacated his archbishopric, and 
retiivd to Rome, where he died. 

Hook, Ltvira 0/ thf Archbishops^ 

Kilweirden, Arthcu Wolfe, Viscoi nt 
(rf. July 23, 1803), was, in 1787, made Soli- 
eitor-Geneial for Ireland, and Attoniev- 
Generalin 1789. In 1798 he became Lord Chief 
Justice of the King’s Bench, and was elevated 
to tho peerage. In 1803 he was unfortu- 
nately just driving into Dublin when Em- 
met’s shortlived insun-ection was raging, and 
together with his nephew, was piked by tho 
furious rebels. As a judge he was well known 
for his^ inclinations to mercy ; and, Indug 
Curran’s friend, was able to save that states- 
man from many annoyances in 1798. 

Kimberley, John Wodbhocsb, Ist Earl 
op^ {b. 1826, d. 1902), was the eldest son of the 
third Baron Wodehouse. In 1852 he first 
took_ office as Under Secretary of Foreign 
Affairs, till 1856, when he was appointed 
ambassador at St. Petersburg. In 1858 he 
returned, and resumed his post in Lord 
Palmerston’r second administration (1859). 

In 1863 he was sent on a special mission to 
the North of Europe to endeavour to settle 
the Schleswig-Holstein difficulty, and next 
ywr succeeded the Earl of Carlisle as Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, resigning the poet 
when Lord Russell’s administration retired in 
1866. He held the office of Privy Seal from 
1869 to 1870, when ho accepted tho Colonial 
Office. In 1874 he retired with bis colleagues. 

In 1880 he became colonial secretary, and in 
1882 secretary for India. From 1892 to 1894 
be was secretary for India and lord president 
of the Council, and in 1894-6 foreign secre- 
tary. On the resignation of Lord Rosebery, 
in 1896, he became leader of the Liberal Peers. 

Kimberley, Siege of. [Boer War.] 
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King, is derived from a common Aryan 
root, meaning, (iii^dnallv, the father of a 
family, and i-' not c onnected so closely with km 
XS Old English us^ige would suggest (cv»jih< 7 — 
son of the race i. 'l lie early (iermans desenhod 
hv Tacitus were more' fretjuently ruled over 
by elective in pcMCC, or tompoi'ary 

(fliers in war, than by kinas. One result of the 
migmtion into Britain was the universal es- 
taldishment of monarchy among the old Eng- 
lish. Hut the earlic'st kings can he reg.irded 
only as chief inagisti-ates, or permanent 
dncis. The constant war with the Britons 
had developed the- /lenfo^a into the ci/niii^. 
Hut by degrees a halo of svmctity surrounded 
the royal house. Descent from Woden marked 
it out for special reverence; an<l though the 
royal dignity remained strictly elective, it^wns 
very exceptional for the choice of the Witan 
to fall on any but a member of the traditional 
royal race. As the representative and pei'soni- 
fiwition of tlie unity of the state, as the chief 
magisti-ate in peace, as the leader of the host 
in war. the Earlv English king acquired a 
position which ability and energy could 
always make imposing, th'spite the consti- 
tutional chock of the ^V isc M' li and the diffi- 
culties inherent in the exorcise of power in a 
primilivo and disorderly state of society. The 
con-solidatioii of the snmller states into greater 
ones was iuvariahly attended hy a g^at in- 
crease in the royal power. “ As the kingdom 
increased in oxtensiem, sjtys Dr. Stubbs, 

“ the royal power increased in intension.” 
The conception of the sphere and functions of 
kingship was enlarged. The development of 
the comitatiis gave the monarch a faitliful 
hantl of followers, who hecamo the nucleus of 
a now nobility. The blessing of the Church 
g! 4 VO the Christian prince new attributes of 
dignity and sanctity. The tniditions of Im- 
ptuial Rome tninsferred to the overlord of all 
Britain the prestige of the emperdr within 
the islan*! which was his empire. 

Thus throughout the Anglo-Saxon period 
the theory of kingship was constantly de- 
veloping ; but its old basis remained the same. 
Edgar was as much the king of the race, the 
personal monarch of a free pcj)ple as the 
smallest “ heptarchic ” sovereign. But the 
growth of a feudalism of native origin side by 
side as yet with the old Teutonic polity 
gradually modified both the theory and prac- 
tice of kingship. In the caidiest tables of 
wergilds, the value of the king’s life differs 
only in degree from the value of the life of a 
subject, f But in the days of Alfred a rudi- 
mentary’ conception of treason had come into 
existence. The king became lord of tbe 
people, and was gradually becoming lord of 
tbe soil as well. Though still national mon- 
arch of the race, his position had become in 
part at least affected by the territorialismg 
influences that attended the development of 
the Anglo-Saxon Constitution. But what 
the king gained on the one hand ho lost on 


the other, ^^^mtove^ fresh prerogatives were 
in theory assigned to him, he was compelled 
to dcle^to them to feudal vassals, who, if 
nominally holding their powers from the crown, 
were, for all real pm-poses, more independent 
of him than the national ministers of the 
earlier stages of kingship. The absence of an 
official organisation— the merely personal 
character of old English kingship— makes the 
transition from an Edgar to an Ethelred 
explicable. Even a Harold could hardly have 
hold his own against the feudalising tend- 
encies of the time. In fact, the election of the 
greatest of the earls to the seat of the house of 
Cenlic, was as great a triumph of the feudal 
principle, as the election of the leader of the na- 
tionalpartv wasa triumph of the national policy. 

The Norman Conquest had romarkable 
effects upon the development of English king- 
ship.’ Though necessarily introducing a largo 
femial element into the constitution, "William I. 
did his best to counteract the disruptive tend- 
encies of the feudal party by emphasising as 
strongly as ho could the continuity of the Old 
English kingship, and by assigning to it 
fresh prei-o^tives such as were claimed by 
continental sovereigns. Ho still professed to 
be the national king of the people as well as tho 
feudal loixl of the land. He did his best to use 
fully the powers which theoretically belonged 
even to tho feudal king, however little prac- 
tically they were in most countries exercised. 
As the custodian of law and oixler, as the 
protector of tho people against tho anarchy 
and disruption of the feudjil party, the Nor- 
man king was in a real sense the leader of his 
people. Thus the general effect of the Con- 
q\icst on kingship was a great development of 
the royal pOwer on tho old lines, ^o con- 
stitutional checks were removed. The elec- 
tive element became nearly nominal. The 
establishment of a strong bureaucratic system, 
and an elaborate mechanism of organisation 
and administration, carried the royal power to 
tho highest point over known in England. 

Henry II. completed what Henry I. -had 
begun. The feudal reaction suppressed, the 
way was clear for tho consolidation of a great 
despotism. It is hard to realise that the 
monarchy of the Angevins was a gradual 
evolution from the monarchy of the old West 
Saxon kings. But though the struggle with 
the Church had led to the growth of the op- 
position theory of the divine origin of king- 
ship, and the results of the rerived study of 
Roman Law doubtless entered into the idea 
of kingship as realised by Henry II., yet tho 
inferiority of his own power in Normandy 
sufficiently indicates that the English mon- 
archy had mainly developed from internal 
causes. Feudal Gaul had not much to teach 
the country of Edgar and Dunstan. The 
analogy of the Carolings was too remote to 
give more than the impulse to the growth of 
Henrj' II.’s despotism. 

But the very administrative system which 
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gave permanence to the power of the Angevin 
monarchy, even when the carelessness of h 
K ichard or the tvrannv of a John had done its 
best to degnide the lustre of the crown, con- 
tained in itself the elements of the constitution 
which was to set limits to the prerogatives 
of future monarchs. The jmre despotism of 
the Conqueror and his sons became a desi)otism 
tempci’cd by precedent when the administra- 
tive system had worked long enough to 
establish a burc.aucratic circle of administra- 
tive families and a well-defined adminis- 
trative tradition. A baronage, which, in 
ceasing to be feudal, had become national, led 
the people to a struggle which in less than 
two generations from Jfapua Carta had estab- 
lished the meclia.‘val constitution of England. 

The reign of Henry 1 1 1, marks the transition, 
that of Edward I. the completion of the new 
theorj' of English kingship/ The legislative 
'and iaxativo powers were now reposed in the 
hands of the national representatives, whose 
power of presenting grievances was an indica- 
tion of that national feeling in accordance 
with which a wise king would govern. Prac- 
tical efficacy was given to the old Teutonic 
maxim, Lex fit (onsemu populi et constitutione 
regia. But the whole executive power re- 
mained with the king. He still had in his 
hands the destinies of the whole state. He 
tool: the initiative in everj'thing. He governed 
the country, made war or peace, was the 
fountain of justice and honour, ap|)ointed all 
ministers, negotiated all treaties, and, through 
his coimcil, oven exercised concurrent legis- 
bitivo and taxative powers with those of Parlia- 
ment. So long as the nation trusted him, he 
could do almost anything ; but he was thorar 
poltticua, who ruled by law, and the law, so 
far as not fixed by tradition, could only bo 
altered by Parliament. 

Cj)uring the fourteenth century, though the 
basis of kingship was hardly ^tei-ed from the 
position of Edward I., there grew up, in pro- 
portion as the popular claims of a Parlia- 
mentary party, conscious of its strength, were 
advanced, an antagonistic series of royal as- 
sumptions. " For ever)’ assertion of national 
right,” says Dr. Stubbs, “ there is a counter- 
assertion of royal autocrac>’. Royalty becomes 
in theorj’ more absolute, as in practice it is 
limited more and more by the national will,” 
Edward III. was certainly less able to get his 
own way than Edward I., yet Edward III.’s 
claims to override Parliament were far in ex- 
cess of Edward I.’s. The reign of Richard U. 
wM a period of Parliamentary growth ; but 
Kicharo was the most strenuous asserter of 
the divine right and indefeasible preroga- 
tives of monarchy of any mediaeval sovereign. 
His great attempt at despotism speedily led, 
however, to a new adjustment of the position 
of the monarchy by the Revolution of 1399. 

Both the practice of the Lancastrian 
monarchs and the theorising of Sir John 
Vortescue illustrate very strongly the highest 


development of m(^di;eviil constitutionalism. 

The origin of i)olitic kingnhip," sivs For- 
tescue, "is the will of the jieoi'lc. TIk- liiniUi- 
tions of the royal power are the gloiy ratlu-r 
than the shame of retrality,” as the prospej-itv 
of constitutional England and the misery of 
despotic France sulliciently indicate. 'I’he 
nomination of the council in Parliament almost 
anticipates the modern ministry, and shows 
that,even within his executive functions. Henrv 
IV . was under the control of Parliament. Bn* 
constitutionalism was too weak a form of go- 
vernment for the fifteenth century. The 
"Wars of the Roses demonstrated its futility, 
and the “ new monarchy," which the Yorkist 
Edward IV. began, and the Lancastrian 
Henry VII. established, shows that a new d«‘- 
velopment of kingship could alone cope with 
the turbulence of an age <tf revolution. 

It is a mistake to regard the monarchy of 

the Ikidors as in anv formal sense a break in 

% 

the continiiity of the English constitution. But 
practicjilly it was little les-s. The functioixs of 
Parliament were minimised, and the House of 
Lords packed with servile bishops, and the 
Commons with couidiers and placemen. But 
the absence of a standing anny shows that 
Henry VHI. could rely on his people's 
support, and that the monarchy was strong 
because national and popular. The king 
was careful not to do illegal acts without 
sufficient reason for them. Even the lex 
regia of Englisli history, which gave the 
king’s proclamations the force of law, and the 
sangxiinap’ attainder of fallen statesmen, show 
that Parliament was on the king’s side. The 
assertion of the royal supremacy over the 
Church was the chief new contribution of the 
Tudor period to the theory of the momirchy. 
Tho claim of imperihl self-sufficiency for the 
English king was hardly new ; but there was 
the less need to theorise when the jjractical 
power was secure. Yet now that the mcdi«;\'al 
feudal checks were remove<l, tho proprietary 
theorj* of sovcrcigntj*, which was a result of 
feudalism, and regarded the nation ns the 
estate of the king — as much his private pro- 
perty as the land of his nobles — directlj* pre- 
pared the waj' for the divine right theories 
of the Stuarts. 

As a rule, the political writers of the six- 
teenth centurj* spoke of “tho regiment of 
England as no mere monarch}*, but a rule 
mixed by oligarchy and democracy” (Aj'l- 
mer); but Raleigh 'regards tho English and 
French monarchies as similar in power, aud 
the language of Sir T. Smith is much less 
emphatic than that of Fortescue. ITio 
troubles of an age of revolution had resulted 
in a theorj* that, in addition to tlio ordinary 
constitutional and limited prerogatives of tho 
crown, the supreme necessitj* of saving tho 
state involvea in the verj* conception of 
kingship a dictatorial and paramount sovo- 
rei^tv, which was gcnerallj* called tho king's 
“ absolute power.” This perhaps necessary 
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conception whs iki'v combined with tho hi^h 
iiionarcliical theorisings of .lamc-s I., and the 
doctrine of tiic rising Arminian party that the 
origin of government was to be found in that 
pntriiirehal society, whose monarchical eonsti- 
t\>tion was the precedent for all time, that an 
indefeasible <livino right entitled the next 
heir t)V luTeditarv succession to the monarchy, 
that all constitutional checks on the crown are 
of favour and not of right, and that passive 
olH’dience was in all cases to he paid to the 
csbiblished monarch. This was supplemented 
by lawyers zealous for the digmity of the 
fountain of justice, and by reformers who 
could .see in the royal jtrerogative the only 
way to pi'ogress an<l improvement; but the 
anbigonistic claims of Parliament .soon re- 
duced these theories into unreality. Tho C'iril 
War piactically deci'led tho struggle. How- 
ever llt)hlM-s might theorise on tho abso- 
lutism of the sovereign state, or Filmer on tho 
pilriarchal basis of dirine rights: however 
parliaments might record their approval of 
the doctrines of passive obedience and non- 
resistance. the government under Charles II. 
was practically in tho hands of two political 
pjirties. of which one might in<leed be more 
perwmallv favourable to the monanh, but the 
Tories adulati<>n of tho royal power was 
tume<l into open rebellion when James II. 
took them at their word, and lost his throne. 

The Revolution of 1681 was the triumph of 
the Whig theory of monarchy, which Locke's 
politicaltreatiseshad developed against Filmer. 
The sovereign owed his position to the 
“original eontract” between king and people. 
The violation of this led to an ipso facto 
abdication : for the people had trjinsferred 
their power to the king under a contract, 
which was annulled by his failure to per- 
fonn his part. But not only was the power 
of the sovereign thus limited in theory, not 
only ^as the ultimately elective character 
of the monarchy re-asserted, and all the old 
checks recapitulated and charged, but the 
distinction between the crown and the king, 
between the royal office and the royal person, 
which the Long Parliament had used to 
justify their rebellion, became now an essen- 
tial i>art of that unwTntten constitutional 
usage which, in practice, soon superseded the 
old legal and theoretical constitution of the 
countr)’. The influence and power of the crown 
wont on increasing, while the king's real power 
became loss and less. Nothing but the fiction of 
jurists regards the nominal head of the modem 
English State, who “ reigns but does not 
govern,” as the real wieldor of the ever-in- 
creasing executive power which is carried on, 
in his name. The cabinet, an informal com- 
mittee of Parliament, and ultimately of the 
House of Commons, is the real king in the 
medijeval sense. The old distinction of the 
legislative and executive power upon which 
the old constitution rested, has been broken 
down. Many theoretical powers of the sove- 


reign, such as the royal veto on bills, are 
priu tiadly obsolete. 

Indirect influence, rather than acts of 
authority, now makes the monarch a 
still important factor in English politics. 
George III., for a time, restored the old royal 
right of naming ministers, but his ultimate 
success rested on a harmony of royal and 
popular wishes which, possible under the 
“ Venetian oligarchy ” of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, becomes increasingly difficult when three 
Reform bills have brought into full power 
the Engbsh democracy, and made the “ Pa- 
triot King” almost impossible. The con- 
tinuity of English kingship, so long as it 
remained a reality, is very remarkable, de- 
spite the change of its forms and the fluctua- 
tions of its power. 

A general view of the growth of kiogship 
cau \>e obtained from the Coiutiliitional Uis* 
iorits of Stubbs. Hallaui. aud May. Tlie i)nmi. 
tive kingship of GeruiaMy is to be studied in 
Tacitus’ Germania. Some parts of tbe 
d€ Scacccrio illustrate the Angevin monarchy, 
aud the formal treatises of medieval jKilitical 
philosophers, such as Thomas Aoumas, put 
mediflBvnl monarchy on its broadest basis* 
Mr. Freeman’s writings, while fully illustrating 
early English kingship, bring out clearly its 
continuity. Allen On the Preroijalicebsometimes 
useful. Fortescue’s book, Ve La udibwj Lcgnm 
is the only full oriitinal statement of tbe 
constitutional iiosition of the medieval mom 
archy. The preambles to some of Henry Vlll. s 
reforming statutes, illustrate clearly the position 
claime<l by that monarch. Aylmer’s ^answer to 
Knox’s iW Jtcyimciit oj ttomtn; 

Uurrisou, of Eufjland, prefixed to 

Holiushed*s Chronicle; Sir T. Smith, On the 
Coinmomte<iUh; and some of R'deigh’s political 
writings! show tbe iiosition of the monarchy 
under Elizabeth. James I.*s True Late of Fro# 
JLIom archies gives tho theoretical, Bacon’s 
cal treatises the practical basis : and Overall s 
Convocation Book, and Cowell’s Inicrjirefer, tho 
ecclesiastical and legal justifications of the 
Stuart claims. Filmer’s Palriavcha is a more 
elaborate statement of tbe diviue right posi» 
tioD ; Hobbes’s Leviathan, a strong declaration 
of the autocraev of the State, which, in prac- 
tice, led to a desjKitism of tiie Cromwell or 
Richelieu type. Locke’s Treatise of Govern* 
ment is the text -book of eighteenth centunr 
Whiggism, and in a sense, aimed against both 
Filmer and Hobbes. Boliugbroke’s Patriot King, 
marks the revival of tbe Tory monArchical party, 
which ultimately carrie<l George IIL into 
power. Mr. Bagehot’s English Cciwtffution pvee 
the best view of the present position of the 
monarchy. [T. F. T.] 

REQXAt Years of the Kikos or Ekqlskd.-* 
•‘The imwrtance of extreme accuracy,’* says Sir 
H. Nicolas (from whose valuable Chronoloyy 
of Hut or 1 / the subjoined table is taken) •’ re- 
specting the regnal years of the Kings of England, 
is at ouce shown bv the fact that, in most instances, 
after the reign of ueury II. no other date of a year 
occurs, either in public or private documents, than 
the year of the reign of the existing monarch, 
and that an error resi>ecting tbe exact day from 
which tbe regnal year is calculated may produce 
a mistake of one entire year in reducing such a date 
to the year of the lucarnatioo. Every year of a 
kind’s reign is in two years of our Lord, except 
(which has never yet happen^ in England) in tna 
case of an accession on the 1st of January. Tbe 
first year of the reign of our late sovereign com^^ 
menced on the 26th of June, 18^, and terminated 
, on the 25th of June, 1^1, If, therefore, the be* 
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ginning of that reife'u be erroneously calculated- 
fur example, from the 28th instead of from the 
26th of dune, ISIiO— every document dated on the 
26th and 27th of June, 1 William IV., would ^ 
assifmed to the year 1831 instead of the year if&\ 
and a similar mistake would occur on each of those 
days in every year of that rei^u. The effect of an 
error of even a few days, much more of one entire 
year in the date of events, must be evideut, and a 
correct table of the regnal years of the Kings of 
England is consequeotly a tinf qud non to the his- 
torical student. 

'* lu using this table, it is necessary to observe that 
it is calculated accoMing to the common and his- 
torical year— viz., from the Ist of Juuunry— but as 
the civil, ecclesiastical, and legal year for a long 
period begau on the 25th of March, all dates be* 
tweeu the 1st of January and the 25th of ^larch 
belong, according to the civil comnutution, 
the year before the historical year. For example, 
from the Ist of January to the 25th of March, in 
the first year of the reign of William the Conqueror, 
was in the civil year 1066 instead of 1067. For the 
same reason, Edward lU.'s reign is iiometimes said 
to have begun on the 25th of January, 1326, instead 
of the 25tn of January, 1327 ; Henry V.‘8 on the 
2l8t of March, 1412, instead of the 21st of March, 
1413; Edward IV.'s on the 4th of March, 14410, 
instead of the 4th of March, 144)1 ; and the same 
remark, mufah's mutandis, applies to the commence- 
ment of the reigns of Euwanl VI., James I., 
Charles II., James II., Williuiu and Mary, aud 
Queen Anne accordingly, whether the historical 
or civil year be alluded to," 
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Jahes the First. 


35- 

I 

36 •] 

37 - 1 

38- ' 
39 


( 17 
'( 16 
» 17 
(16 
* 17 
( 16 
( 17 
■( 16 
I 17 
( 16 
I 17 
■( 16 
\ 17 
) 16' 


40 


( 17 
) 16 
.1 I 17 
16 

■*-{16 

41 ‘ ‘7 
** ( 16 

45-' 


»9 
19 
I * 
>9 
* 9 
9* 
91 
19 
»t 
99 
91 
9 9 
t 9 
9 9 
99 
t9 
99 
9 I 
99 
19 
99 
99 
9 9 
99 
99 


1590 

1.591 

1591 

1.592 

1592 

1593 

1593 
1514 

1594 

1595 

1595 

1596 

1596 

1597 

1597 

1598 

1598 

1599 

1599 

1600 
1600 
1601 
1601 
1602 
1602 


1588 ■^ ( 24 Mar. 1603 


24 
23 

7(24 

'123 

8 


(24 

(23 


(27 

^26 

127 


Mar. 1603 
1604 

1604 

1605 

1605 

1606 
1606 
1607 
1607 
1008 
1603 
1009 
lt09 
1610 
1610 
1611 


99 

99 

ft 

99 

19 

>9 

91 

«| 

19 

M 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 


oj 24 Mnr. 1611 ( 24 

■'(2.3 „ 1612 ^' (23 




11 


1 24 


(23 

^-(23 

13 J 
^^(23 

24 


14 

15 


(23 
4 24 
(23 


16-’ 


124 


99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

19 

99 

19 

99 

99 

99 

99 


1612 .gj 24 
1613/^(23 
1613' . I 24 

1614 ^^ (23 
1614 24 

16 l 5 j^t 23 
1615 'o, 4 24 
1616 ^‘*(23 

1616 4 24 

1617 ~ '( 23 
10171^4 24 
1618, '“>27 

1618 
1619 


Mur. 1C19 
1620 
1620 
1621 
1621 
1622 
1622 
1623 

1623 

1624 

1624 

1625 
1625 
1625 


99 
99 
99 
99 
11 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
9 9 
19 

99 


(23 

Charles the First. 


>26 
0)27 
^{26 

*(26 

27 


7- 

8 - 


26 

27 

26 


Mar 

. 1625 

n ( 27 Mar, 

1633 

i-*27 : 

Mar. 

1641 

99 

1626 

•'>26 

99 

1634 

> 26 

If 

1642 

tl 

1626 

10-' ^ 

99 

1634 

lfi/27 

91 

1612 

99 

1627 

*'' ( 26 

1 • 

1635 

*o>26 

91 

1643 

99 

1627 

n ‘ 27 

1 1 

1635 


It 

1643 

»9 

1628 

“(26 

99 

1636 

*®>26 

91 

1644 

II 

1628 

12i27 

II 

1636 

2o/ ^ 

99 

1614 

II 

1629 

*^(26 

II 

1637 

‘*°(26 

99 

1645 

99 

16291 

iaJ27 

91 

1637 

oi (27 

II 

1645 

19 

1630' 

*^ ( 26 

II 

1638 

“*>26 

If 

1646 

99 

1630 

14 127 

It 

1638 

29J27 

99 

1646 

l9 

1631: 

“ (26 

91 

1639 

^ (26 • 

99 

1647 

99 

1631’ 

,,*27 

91 

1639 

oa/27 

91 

1647 

II 

1012' 

*5 y 26 

19 

1640 

,23 >26 

II 

1648 

*9 

1632 

IflJ ^ 

19 

1640 

Of (27 

91 

1C4S 

99 

1633 

^^(26 

99 

1641 

“’ (SO Jon, 

1649 
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CHAiti.rs THE Second. 



u. 

. ICAO \ 

1 'iO Jnn, lOU 

0^ ^ 30 Jan. 1074 



t » 

i*'>o:i 

( 29 

>t 

1675 

1 

1(kW 

. 

( L'il 

1 1 

hH>2 

ft- .30 


1675 

A 

1651 

T » 

lGi» 

( 29 

It 

1676 

9 

l»)Ol 

* ’ . 2J* 

<• 

1663 

,k,'30 

It 

1676 

$ 

» 

l^kVi 

« » 

1664 

^ ( 29 

f » 

1677 


ir 1 30 
16 - 2<, 

1 1 

um 

29 

{ 29 

»| 

1677 

? 


« » 

1065 

t» 

1678 

w 

% 

1^53 1 r 

jJO 
*' ( 2*1 

M 

1005 

ftft( 30 
®®-(29 

1 f 

1678 

* 

1054 1 - 

f 1 

IGGG 

»» 

1679 

f 

i 

1034 1 2 

i« » 

‘5 2-.* 


106t> 

•u ^ 
•>1 ^ 29 

»t 

1679 

i 

1055 sS 

»» 

1607 

1 1 

1680 

. 

i 

iok35 ; 1 

1<».‘ 

» t 

1067 

Oft 130 
*-(29 

It 

1680 

i 

% 

* * 


99 

16-1 

1 

1656 s 

>0-' 

( 2^* 

II 

iriOB 

ftft ( 30 
'( 29 

>t 

1681 


1(;57 cj 

It 

16ti9 

fi 

1682 

1 

1657 

'“* ( 29 

It 

1009 

0. 130 
■( 29 

1 1 

1682 

1 

llVW 

1 1 

1670 

1 1 

168} 

w 

i 

16.5.S 

ft.) 1 30 
( 29 

• 1 

1070 

ft, (30 
^■(29 

»* 

1683 

V 

f 

1659 


1C71 

»» 

16i4 

1 

16.59 

^»3I> 

, ^ ( 39 

1 • 

1071 

ftft 1 30 

36 -,29 

It 

1684 

\ 

1660 

t » 

1072 

ft 

1685 

% 

1660 

1*^ ( 29 
25 -' 

1 *^ ( 29 

• 1 

1672 

ft, 130 

5'( 61 

*f 

1685 

V 

I 

1661J 

•> 

»| 

>t 

1673 
16?3i 

1674 

Feb. 1685 


James the Second. 


/6 

Feb. 

16,85 

ft 1 6 

Feb. 1687 

(5 

ft 

1'586 

3-t5 

„ 1688 

j 6 

tl 

l''>8<> 


is 

It 

1687 




6 Feb. 
11 Dec. 


1<S» 

1688 


13 Feb 



■William and Mart. 
16Sfli i 13 Feb. 1694 ( 

1*KH» ^'{ 27 Dec. 1694 

Iffi*! William III, 
loiil ~ » 2S Dec. KMl ,. 
1692 ' \ 27 .. 1695 



It^il > » 2S Dec. KMl i 

1692 ' (27 .. 1695 

1692: c I 28 „ 1695 I 

1693. '(27 1696 


1693 

lt»l 


(| .1 

‘ ( 27 


1696 

1697 


28 Dec. 

27 .. 

28 ,, 

27 

28 ,, 

27 

28 .> 

27 „ 

28 .. 

8 Mar. 


1697 

1698 

1698 

1699 

lejio 

1700 

1700 

1701 

1701 

1702 


Anne. 




1 8 

Man 

1702 

ft 18 

Mur. 

1707 

■(7 

It 

1703 

•^17 

It 

1708 

1 8 

f y 

1703 

7J® 

tt 

1708 

(7 

ft 

1704 

^(7 

tt 

1709 

1 8 

t f 

1704 

ft » 8 

®(7 

t» 

1709 

i? 

tt 

1765 

tt 

1710 

J8 

t f 

1705 


It 

1710 

i? 

tl 

ft 

t» 

1706 

1706 

1707 

M? 

tt 

1711 


12|® 


8 Mnr. 1711 

7 „ 1712 

8 „ 1712 

7 „ 1713 

8 „ 1713 

7 ,, 1714 

8 .. 1714 


(1 Aug. 1714 


George the 


( 1 Aug. 
'( 31 July 
ft I 1 Aug. 
‘^■(31 July 
1 Aug. 
‘^■( 31 July 
1 Aug. 
^t31 July 
r » 1 Aug. 
(31 July 


1714 

1715 

1715 

1716 

1716 

1717 

1717 

1718 

1718 

1719 


*^>31 
“ .1 1 
' i 31 

ftf * 
■^'(Sl 

9* * 
^)31 


Aug. 

July 

Aug. 

July 

Aug. 

July 

Aug. 

July 


First. 

1719 , 

1720 * 
ir20 , 

1721 ^ 

1721 , 

1722 ^ 

1722 , 

1723 ^ 


10 < 1 
*®'( 31 

“{sl 

'Msl 


Aug. 1723 
July 1?24 
Aug. 1724 
July 1725 
Aug. 1725 
July 1726 
Aug. 1726 
June 1727 


George the Second. 

( 11 June 1727 « 1 11 June 1734 11 June 1741 
UO „ 1728 ®U0 „ 1735 **(10 .. 1742 



GEORriE THE Second (continued), 
me 1748 ...• I 11 Juue 1753 t 11 June 


t It 
<10 
( 11 
(10 
« 11 
(10 
( 11 
(10 


George 

,J25 Oct. 1760 
*(2* 176ir®‘(24 

2) 25 1761 ,gJ25 

^( 24 .. 1762**^(24 

ft I 25 .. 1762 ftfti 25 

5(24 


1748 .„J 11 J 

1749 -* t 10 

uue 

1753 

1 1 

1754 

1749 .)ftj 11 

1750 **1 10 

•1 

1754 

•t 

1755 

17.50 .,ftj 11 
17.51 1 ( 10 

tt 

1755 

ft 

1756 

miiftft 1 11 

1752 ■( 10 
1752 1 

1753 

1 1 

1756 

tt 

1757 


( 11 


0.7.1 

,*^(10 

•aJ *1 
10 


U M 
25 Oct. 


1757 

1758 

1758 

1759 

1759 

1760 
1760 
1760 


THE 

Oct. 


Third. 


1777ift« (25 Oct 

1 '» i> 4 


1763 


'MS 


4‘25 

•*■{24 

ft 

> t 

1763'„, ( 25 
1764 •^*■(24 

f 

f 

,125 

5 '(24 

t* 

tl 

1764,^125 
1765 **■( £4 

t 

t 


ft 

1765'„J25 
17661" (24 

t 

®i24 

)t 

» 

-125 

tt 

1766 ft. 125 

1767 “*) 24 

1 

*■(24 

tf 

t 

** i 24 

1 1 

1767 1 ft.i ( 25 
1768 "■( 24 

t 

tf 

t 

gl25 

^(24 

• f 

1768 ' .,r 1 2.5 
1769 ■"1 24 

t 

tt 

t 


If. '25 

*'^124 
n ' 25 
“124 

19 '25 

*5 124 

,0 125 
*5 ( 24 

14 ‘25 

** ( 24 

'^■;s 

'Mi 


1769 

1770 

1770 

1771 

1771 

1772 

1772 

1773 

1773 

1774 

1774 

1775 

1775 

1776 

1776 

1777 


r2* 


1778 

1778 

1779 

1779 

1780 

1780 

1781 

1781 

1782 

1782 

1783 

1783 

1784 

1784 

1785 

1785 

1786 
17861 
17871 


( 24 

36 ' 25 

•*'* ( 24 
37 ' 25 

3r' 25 

55 1 2-4 

og ‘ 25 

39 - 34 

40 - ' 25 

41 '25 
“)24 

42 ' 25 

41 '25 
** ( 24 
I44 ' 25 

iTl ^ ft * 


1794 

1795 

1795 

1796 

1796 

1797 

1797 

1798 

1798 

1799 

1799 

1800 
1800 
1601 
1801 
1802 
1802 
1803 
1803 
18W 


,^■(24 

• • 

t • 

1787 l.,J 2.5 
1788r*{24 
1788hgj25 
1789 f '’ I 24 

» r 

It 

1$1>4 

1 1 

tt 

1805 


1 • 

tt 

1805 

> 1 

tt 

1806 

30 ' ^ 
,'"(24 

1 1 

1789., 1 25 
1790 1"** ('24 

1 1 

1806 

t » 

tl 

1807 

;3lJ25 

'**1 24 

p 1 

1790j^(25 
1791 *®(24 

tt 

1807 

tp 

ft 

1808 

' .>x 

!^V24 

tl 

ft 

1791 '.,,(25 
17921'*^ (24 

tt 

tt 

1808 

1809 

j®^i24 

ft 

1792 ' ^ ^ 
1793 *** ( 24 

ft 

1809 

tt 

l> 

1810 


1 1 

1793 


) t 

1794 




e, ( 25 Oct. 1810 -i 

Oi *1 ft a ^ fti « I 


(24 

*Mi 


(25 
I '24 


1811 

1811 

1812 

1812 

1813 

1813 

1814 

1814 

1815 


57 [g 

5»{“ 

oo{“ 


Oct. 1815 
„ 1816 
„ 1816 
„ 1817 

„ 1817 

„ 1818 
„ 1818 
1819 
„ 1619 


19 I 

20 J 


1815 J 1 '~129 Jan. 1820 

George the Fourth. 


(29 

Jan. 

1820 

, (29 Jan. 

1824 

128 

It 

1821 

''128 

tt 

1825 

(29 

tt 

1821 

ft (29 
®(28 

If 

1825 

X2S 

It 

1822 

tt 

1826 

(29 

P • 

1822 

-|29 

tt 

1826 

(28 

ft 

1823 

* (28 

It 

1827 

(29 

II 

1823 

ft 

°l28 

p t 

1827 

(28 

99 

1834 

tt 

1828 


29 Jan. 1828 
.28 „ 1829 

f29 „ 1829 

128 „ 1830 

29 „ 1830 

26 June 1830 


William the Fourth. 

<26 June 1830, . f26 June 18331 « ( 26 June 
125 1831 *l25 „ 1834 ®(25 „ 


Mi 

3 {I! 


1831 

1832 

1832 

1833 


1834 

1835 


1835 

1636 

1838 

1837 


, j 20 June 1837 
r ( 19 „ 1838 

2J20 „ 1838 

^ ( 19 „ 1839 

ft (20 „ 1839 

*119 „ 1840 


Victoria. 

( 20 June 1840 
1 19 „ 1841 


119 
(20 
' 19 
20 
■ 19 


„ 1841 

„ 1841 

.. 1842 

1842 
.. 1843 


m ( 20 June 1843 

f ^ 1ft 10 .4* 


*119 

8120 

5119 

9^20 

5119 


1844 

1844 

1845 
1845 
1816 
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10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 • 


17 { 
18- 


19- 
20 
21 
22 
23] 

24 

25 

26 
27 
28| 

1 
2 
3 


SO June 

19 

20 

19 

20 

19 

20 

19 

20 

19 

20 

19 

20 

19 

20 

19 

20 

19 

20 

19 

20 

19 

20 

19 

20 

19 

20 

19 

20 

19 

20 

19 

20 

19 

20 

19 

20 
19 


VlCTOBIi (ron(tuu>^) 


$9 

ff 

ff 

tf 

tl 

ft 

ft 

ft 

ff 

ft 

tf 

$$ 

ft 

ft 

9 $ 

9f 

It 

99 

ft 

tt 

tt 

t* 

II 

II 

M 

99 

M 

ft 

9 * 

tt 

99 

99 

ft 

f> 

ft 

99 


1846 

29 J 

1 

i 20 June 18651 

1847 

1 19 

SI 

1666 

1847 

in ' 

1 20 

II 

1866 

1848 

1 

1 19 

9> 

1867 

1848 

31- 

1 

1 20 

II 

1867 

1849 

1 19 

1 • 

186* 

18(9' 

32 J ^ 

II 

1868 

1850 

19 

1 1 

1869 

1850 

33 - 

20 

II 

1869 

1851 

19 


1870 

1851 


20 

II 

1870 

1852 

0*v 

[l9 

tf 

1871 

1852 


1 20 

II 

1871 

1853 

^ ** 

[l9 

II 

1872 

1853 


120 

II 

1872 

1854 

vO ^ 

1 19 

II 

1873 

1854 

37 • 

1 20 

II 

1873 

1855 

Of • 

[19 

If 

1874 

1655 


1 20 

If 

1874 

1656 


19 

If 

1875 

1856 

3d J 

20 

II 

1875 

1857 


19 

If 

1876 

1857 

m 1 

20 

tl 

1876 

1658 

40^ 

19 

ff 

1877 

1858 

41 J 

20 

f f 

1877 

1859 


19 

II 

1878 

1859 

42 i 

20 

II 

1878 

I860 

19 

II 

1879 

1860 

43 J 

20 

tl 

1879 

1861 

i 

19 

It 

1880 

1861 

44 1 

20 

It 

1880 

186*3 

44 j 

19 

II 

1881 

1862 

45 J 

20 

II 

1881 

1863 

19 

ft 

1882 

1863 

lA J 

20 

If 

1882 

186-1 

46 j 

19 

ff 

1883 

1864 

17 J 

20 

tt 

1883 

1865 

1 

[l9 

II 

1884 


48{ 

49> 


50 

51 


52{ 
53| 
54 i 

56| 

57-' 

58 

59 

60 
6lJ 

62- 

I 

63^ 

64- 


20 

19 

20 

19 

20 

19 

20 

19 

20 

19 

20 

19 

20 
19 

(20 

19 

20 

19 

20 

19 

20 

19 

20 

19 

20 

19 

20 

19 

20 

19 

20 

19 

20 
22 


Jane 


It 
It 
tt 
tt 
>1 
It 
II 
|« 
II 
II 
tl 
II 
II 
II 
II 
|« 
tl 
II 
• I 
II 
II 
tl 
II 
II 
II 
II 
II 
II 
II 
II 
II 
II 


Jeu. 


1884 

1885 
1935 
1986 

1886 
1887 

1887 

1888 
18r8 
18:9 

1889 

1890 
1810 

1891 
1891 
1893 
1893 
1893 

1893 
l':94 

1894 

1895 

1895 
1696 

1896 

1897 

1897 
1698 

1898 

1899 

1899 

1900 

1900 

1901 


Edwabo tbb Setbmtk 


22 Jan. 
21 » 
22 „ 
21 „ 

if :: 


2901 

1902 

1902 

1903 

1903 

1904 


4 i 

22 


22 Jan. 


5 

6 


21 

22 

21 


>• 

•t 

II 

II 

II 


1904 
1605 

1905 

1906 

1906 

1907 


7 

8 


<22 

121 

(22 

121 


Jan. 


II 

II 

99 


1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 


King.WiLLiAU (d. 1650, d. 1729), Arch- 
bishop of Dublin, was born at Antrim. He 
was a writer of philosophical treatises, and 
among his works were On the Origin of Evil 
(1702), and The Stale of the ProteetanU in Ire^ 
land under King Jamee't Government (1691). 

King>ma]cer,THB. [Warwick, Eablof.] 

“ King never dies. The,'* a legal 
maxim, according to which the accession of 
each monai'ch is considered 'as having taken 
place at the very moment of his predecessor’s 
decease. This theorj’ was unknown in the 
earlier periods of our history, and could not 
have been held so long as the right of succes- 
sion was recognised as being inalienably 
bound up in a strict line of descent. Accord- 
ingly, on the death of the early Norman and 
Plantagenot kings, there always seems to have 
been a period anterior to the coronation of 
the new sovereign, in which the lawless 
baron, or man of lower degree, felt himself 
free to commit whatever outrages he would, 
on the plea that there was as yet no higher 
potentate to whom he was responsible. “ From 
William T. to Henrj* III. inclusive, the reign 
of each king wjxs considered only to com- 
mence at hia coronation. From Edward II. 


to Henry VIII., the accession is ascribi-d 
to the day following the de ath or eleposition 
of the preceding king ; but fiom K Iwanl VI. 
to the present day, the alx)Ve-eited niaxiru has 
prevailijd.” 

King of PoUy, Thk. was a title given 
to Koger Jlortiiuer, by Ins own s<.m. on ac- 
count of his reckless att'ertation of more than 
royal state and splendour. 

King of the Commons, The, was the 
title assumed by John Litster, the leader of 
the Xoifolk insurgent.s at the time of the 
Peasant Kevolt in 1381. .lames V. of J>eot- 
Lind was also called King of the Commons. 

King's Sench, The Coi kt oe, was an 
offshoot fi-om tlio Ctuia Hegis. Its ^irigin 
as a distinct tribunal is attributed by Hr. 
.Stubbs to the* aiT.ingoments made by Henry 
II., in 1178, by which live judges in the 
Curia Silt constantly to liear iIh; complaints 
of the pi-ople. liy the beginning of the ix-ign 
of Henry III., the Curia h.ad lieconm divided 
into the three branches of the Court of Com- 
mon Pleas, the Exchecpier, arul the King’s 
Kench, the two tirst entertaining causes con- 
cerned with the private suits of .■iubjects, and 
with the revenue ; and the last, all suits in 
which the king was concerned, placita rer<Twi 
rege, as they were ciilltnl, which pnictically 
embraced the rest of the business of the old 
Curiu Hegis. I’he court still continued to 
follow the king, who was theoretically sup- 
posed to sit in banco, and this pnictico was 
continued by the Arliculi super 6V/r<<7.^of Ed- 
ward I. Shortly before the end of thi* reign 
of Hem*}’ III., tho office of Justiciar becanio 
extinct, and tho King’s Bench received a sbiff 
of judges of its own. There wu.s a r<*guhir 
succession of chief justices of the King’s 
Bench from the l>eginning of Edward 1. Tho 
denomination Curia Regis was now applied 
exclusively to this court. Wo tind a constant 
tendency in this court, as well as in the 
others, to enlarge its jurisdiction. Thus tho 
King’s Bench, having cognisance of all per- 
somil actions where the defendant was already 
under custody of the court, used a legal 
ffetion by which persons not actually in cus- 
tody of the marshal of the court were 
assumed to be so, in order that tho luwyei*s in 
that court might have more pnictice. This 
custom, which tended to confuse the svstem 
of judicature, was frequently legislated 
against, but without success, until the statutes 
2 Will. IV., c. 39, and 2 Viet., c. 110, estab- 
lished one form of process, tho writ of sum- 
mons, for all the courts. The justices of the 
King’s Bench sat with tho Lord Chancellor, 
the Lord Treasurer, and tho justices of 
Common Pleas, in tho Court of Exchequer 
Chamber, which was created by statute 31 
Edw. Ill,, c. 12, to determine ei*ror8 from tho 
common law side of the Court of Exchequer. 
A second Court of Exchequer, conqwsed of 
the justices of Common Pleas and the barons 
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of the Coiirt of Exchequer, was created hy 
27 Eliiyibeth, c. 8, to *kteriniiie waits of error 
from the King’s lk*nch. Botli thojie courtswere 
abolished, and a new - eourt of Exche<iuer 
Cliiiinher” established by 11 (K-o. IV., and 
I Will. IV., c. 70. The' jurisdiction of this 
court was, however, merged in that of the new 
Court of ApiJcal by the Judicature Act of 
1873, by which great Act also the Court of 
(iueeii's (or King’s) Beuch became once mole 
a part of one Sui)reiue Court of Judicature, 
calle<l tile High Court of Justice, of which 
tlu' judges of the (Queen's Bench formed the 
lirst division. [Cciua Reois.] 

Reeres, ifist. of Hio /iiejItVh ; Stephen, 
CimmoiitflnV#, lii. ; Stubbs, Conft. Hift. . li. c\u 
XV. : Luiiinnead, Const. 1/ist., ch. v. ; 36 it 37 
Viet., c. 06. 

King’s Friends was the name given 
to tlic secret counsellors and supporters 
of tieorge 111. iu his attc-mpt to restore the 
royal authority to its oUl power, and to 
govern without exclusive reliance on either of 
the two great parties of the State. This 
movement, in its pnictical issue, was a revolt 
against tlu; oligarchy of the great Whig fami- 
lies who had iu the main guided the destinies 
of the country since the Revolution ; and the 
germs of the principles which it afterwards 
cl(;veloped are to be tnu ed in the writings of 
Bolingbroke, who, in Mr. Lecky’s woixls, 

“ strongly urged the necessity of disreg^irding 
the old iKirty distinctions, and building up 
the roval aiithoritv on their decay.” But as 
a matter of fact, the " King's Friends,” though 
dr.twu from both the gn;at parties of the 
State, were in the main recruited from the 
ranks of the Tories. George HI., however, did 
not accept his new lupporters us being mem- 
bers of either party : his one object was to 
create a body of men faitliful to himself, and 
detached from either of the great sections of 
political life. This body was to be his con- 
stant adviser, and to carry out his will. Uf 
its ksiders ho took counsed iu private, and 
followed its advice rather than that of his 
nominal ministers. It is this stiite of affairs 
that is so bitterly sketched in Burke’s 
Thotujhtu on the (James of the I’rescixt Discoti^ 
tents. It has been sometimes thought that 
the picture drawn by the great statesman 
is a little highly coloured ; but of the general 
truth of his assertions there can he no question. 
It was duo to a knowledge of this secret power 
in the background thatLord Rockingham, in 
1765, would only accept otKce on condition 
that “ some of the particular friends of the Earl 
of Bute should not either publicly or privately, 
directly or indirectly, have any concern or 
interest in public alfairs.” For tho Earl of 
Bute was recognised as the centre of this 
undue influence. But even after this protest 
tho same condition of things continued. It 
was by means of this undue pressure that 
George III. opposed tho repeal of tho Stamp 
Act while pretending to support his ministers, 


and Lord Rockingham had to obtain his 
wiittcn consent to the passing of his measure 
of repeal. At last, iu 1766, the king suc- 
ceeded in getting rid of the Whigs, and in 
forming a government, under the Duke of 
Grafton and Lord Chatham, that should be 
free from party connections. On Lord North’s 
accession to power (1770), the king consented 
to identify his own policy with that of his 
minister, and would admit none to power 
except those who would carry out his wishes to 
the utmost. When Pitt camo into power (1784) 
this great minister was content to “make 
common cause with the crown,” and, accord- 
ing to yir Erskino May, tho royal inllucnco 
through the new premier was greater than it 
had been before. As a rule, their views were 
identical ; but when they ditfer»;d, the king was 
ready to make use of his old tactics. So, 
on the Catholic question of 1801, George III. 
is reported to have said tluit ho should 
reckon any man his personal enemy who 
.should propose any such measui’o. On Pitt’s 
return to oflioe in 1804, Mr. Addington, the 
late Prime Minister, took up tho jiosition of 
leader of tho “ King’s Friends,” a ixirty which 
then reckoned some sixty or seventy members 
ill its ranks. The sentiiuouts of tho Port- 
land and Liverpool ministries were so well in, 
accord with those of tho crown that the party 
of the “ King’s Friends,” though still exist- 
ing, had no uiusu to separate itself from the 
ostensible government. 

Burke, Thoughts on (he Cantos of l?>e Pi'osent 

l>uconf«n(s ; Lecky, /iutory of £n<;land in the 

£i.jWecnth Centuri/, iii. iv. ; Musscy, Hiat. of 

rny.; Sir E. May, Coriaf. Hut. [T. A. A.] 

King’s Evil, tho name formerly given 
to si rofula, which was supposed to be cured 
bv tho king’s touch. Edward thf? Confessor 
is said to have been the first king who touche<:l 
for the king’s evil, wdiich was done in 1058. 
Tho custom reached its height under the 
Stuarts, and Charles I. is said to have 
touched over 10,000 jiersons. It was con- 
tinued under Anne, but w’as finally dropped 
by Georgo I. Tho touching was accompanied, 
by a religious service. 

Kingston, Siu Anthony (rf. 1656), was 
sent to Cornwall as Provost Marahal after 
the rebellion of 1549, and is sjiid to have 
behaved with great cruelty on this occasion. 
He presided at tho e.xecution of Bishop 
Hooper, 1555, and in tho following year was 
implicated in tho plot to marry the Princess 
Elizabeth to tho Earl of Devon, and to 
proclaim her (jueen. On the discovery of the 
conspiracy Kingston committed suicide. 

Kingsweston, The Battle op (Aug.,. 
1549), was fought between a party of the 
western rebels under Mr. Coffin and tho royal 
troops. Tho latter were completely victorious. 

Kinsale, The Siege op (^1601). Five 
thousand Spaniards, commanded by Don * 


Juan d’Aguila, landed in the harbour o( 
Kinsale in hepleinber, 1601,' having been 
despatched to support Hugh O^Neil’s re- 
bellion. They took possession of the castle 
of Kincorain, but soon lost it to Lord Jlount- 
joy. That nobleman being shortly after 
joined by the Earl of Thomond and some 
1,000 men, defeated U’Neil’s attempt to raise 
the siege (Dec. 23). Don Juan, who was 
tired of Irish warfare, thereupon surrendered 
Kinsale, Castlehaven, and the other towns in 
his possession in return for permission to sail 
for Corunna with all his forctis. 

Kirk, Scottish.' [Scotland, Church of.] 

Kirk of Field was an old and rootless 
church just without the walls of Edinburgh: 
closo by this wa.s a building which had for- 
merly belonged to the Dominican order, it 
was here that Darnley was murdered on the 
night of Feb. 9, loG?. [Darnley ] 

Kirkcaldy, Sir William, op Gra.soe 
{d, 1573), was one of the murderers of Car- 
dinal Beuton (1546), He WaS a leader of 
the confederacy against (:iueen Mary in 1.567, 
and to him it wa.s that she surrendered after 
the battle of Curbirry Hill, Appointed 
Governor of Edinburgh Castle in the same 
year, he fought for Murray at Litngside in 
1568; but shortly afterwards joined the 
queen’s party, and held the castle and town 
of Etiinburgh against the regent Morton. In 
1573 he was compelled to surrender the place. 
Morton caused him to be hanged as a traitor 
in Edinburgh, Aug. 3,- 1573. 

Melville, Memoirs ; Froude, UitU of Eng. ; 

Burton, Uiel. of ikotland. 

Kirke, Colonel PEiicr, was a soldier 
who had served for some years at Tangier, 
and was put in command of some troojw 
at the buttle of Sedgemoor. After the 
defeat of Monmouth, Eirke and his troops, 
who were known as “ Kirke’s Lambs," com- 
mitted fearful atrocities in the west of Eng- 
land against the followers of Monmouth. 
Kirko was one of the first to join William in 
1688, and subsequently was put in command 
of some troops in Ireland, and raised the 
siege of Derry in 1689. 

Kitchener, Horatio Herbert, first 
Viscount Kitchener of, Khartoum {b. 1850) 
entered the Royal Engineers in 1871, and 
saw service in the Soudan in 1883-5. In the 
latter year he was made commissioner for the 
delimitation of the territories of the Sultan 
of Zanzibar. He was Governor- General of 
the Red Sea Littoral from 1886 to 1888, and 
of the Soudan in 1899, In 1888 he was 
severely wounded in an engagement at Han- 
dout. From that date until 1892 he was 
Adiutant-Gencral of the Egyptian Army, 
and Sirdar from 1892 to 1899. He effect^ 
the conquest of the Soudan, breaking ^he 
power of the Khalifa at the battle of Omdur- 


man. On the outbreak of the South .\frican 
war he was made Chief of the Stall, and was 
Commauder-in-Chief in South .Afi.ca fr..m 
1900 to 1902, from the relircMiient of L<»rd 
Roberts until the end of the war. From 
1902 to 1909 he was Conimander-m-Chief in 
India. He was raised to the peerage in 1B98, 
and created a Viscount in 1902. 

Kib-KAt Club, The, was u Whig club, 
instituted in 1703 to prom'ite the principles 
of the Revolution and the rrotestant succes- 
sion. It took its name froui u confectioner 
in Westminster nanied Christopher Kat, at 
whose house the meuibers used to dine. 

Knight, William, B[>, of Bath and Wells 
in 1541, was often an amkissador under 
Henry VIII. He was employed in 1527 
at Rome to forward the negotiations for 
the king’s divorce from Katherine of Aragon. 
Knight obtained more than one opportunity 
of Seeing Clement iii Henry’s interest ; and 
when the Pope escajied to Orvieto he at 
once followed him thither, and obtained 
from Clement his signatuie to two docu- 
ments granting respectively a commission 
to two cardinals, for hearing and deter- 
mining the cause in England, and a dis- 
pensation for the king to many another wife. 
But, while aflixiug his signature to the doou- 
meuts, Clement had been careful to date 
them, not from Orvieto, where he then was, 
hut from his prison in Rome. 

Brewer, itciju of Ifniri/ VIU. 

Knight, Charles (5. 1791. d. 1873), com- 
menced business as a publisher in London 
about the ycut 1823. Ho was one of the 
earliest members of the Society for the Dif- 
fusion of Useful Knowledge, for which he 
published T/te JAbrari/ of A'notc- 

lethje (1832 — Jo). About the year 1844 he 
published the I'ieiorial Uiatory of Emjlund, 
a very useful and interesting work, and some 
y^rs later (1856— 62) his Popular History of 
£uylaud. Both hold u high place among our 
general histories. 

Knighton, Henry, lived in the reign of 
Henry II., and was a monk of Leicester 
Abbey. He was the author of a Compilatio <U- 
Evtutibua .Anglite a tempore Aegis Endgari usque 
ad mortem Aegis Aieardi Secundi. The earlier 
part is a mere compilation from previous 
chroniclers ; hut the portion which relates to 
the later part of Edward III.’s reign and that 
of Richard II. is of considerable value. 

Knighton's work is printea in Twvsden. 

SmptOTM Decern. 

^ Knighthood. The word knight is de- 
rived from the Anglo-Saxon which, 

although primarily equivalent to servus, w'as, 
even before the Conquest, occasionally used as 
equivalent to miles. It is necessary to dis-’ 
tinguish between the personal distinction 
of knighthood and the legal system • of 
knights’ fees. In its wider sense, knighi> 
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hood iiMV be taken as nearly equi^tlent to 
chivalrv or to feudaliMU. and will be tound 

treated’ imder tliose heads. 'Ihe actual cere- 

monv o£ confeiiing knighthood does not 
seein to have been kno>wi in Kngland before 
the CoiKiuest. an-1 the hist instance of it «e 
have on .sitisfaetory evi.ienee is the mvcsti- 
tiiio ot the Cotiqneroi’.s sons by their father. 
After the Con<i>iest. the extent of land held 
bv a knitrht. or the kfuahC. fee, was the unit 
of the svst<*m of feudal tenure. The system 
of knigiit’s fee was not invented before the 
compilation of Doiiic‘sday. though it was regu- 
laily established by the reign of Henry 11. 
What the exact value and extent of a 
knighfs fee were is hardly ascoilained. It is 
probable that the five hides of land which 
constituted a thegn before the Conquest 
formed one of tin- knight’s qualifications after 
it ; and Dr. Stubbs thinks that the extent nmy 
have varied, but that the eoimnon quantity 
was expressed in the twenty pounds’ worth of 
annual value, the qualification for knight- 
hood. It has been said (on the authority 
of Drdericus Vitalis) that soon after the Con-^ 
quest Kngland waS divided into 60,000 knights 
fees. This, however, is unlikely, and the 
nuinlx'V has supposed byinouei’n aullior- 
ities to have been between eight and nine 
thousand. Knighthood was made compulsory 
on all freeiioldei-s pos.sessiiig an estate of £20, 
an<l was frequently enforced ; as, for instance, 
bv proclamation to the sheriffs in the nine- 
teenth of Henry III., and by Edward 1. in 
1278. Writs for distraint of knighthood 
were issued to enforce this law, and continued 
to be issued down to the time of Charles I., 
the only differenco being that the estate 
for whi’eh knighthood was compulsory was 
raised from £20 to £40 per annum. Eliza- 
beth and James I. issued these writs, ap- 
parently, only on one occasion in each reign ; 
but the practice was revived and rigidly en- 
forced by Charles I. in 1629. It was finally 
abolished, with all feudal tenures and customs, 
in 1661. Knights in the Middle Ages, from 
the time of Edward I. (and i)robably befoi-e), 
■wore either knights banneret, who were 
entitled to display the square banneret, and 
supposed to command a larger force in the 
field ; and knights biichelors. who carried the 
triangular pennon, and were of inferior rank. 
In England, as elsewhere, knighthood was 
purely a personal distinction, and was never 
hereditary. Knights bannerets had dis- 

appeared by the sixteenth century, and w’ere 
not subsequently created. In England there 
are now eight Orders of Knigh^ood : the 
Garter (founded in the fourteenth century), 
the Thistle (founded 1687), St. Patrick (1788), 
the Bath ^(1725), St. Michael and St. George 
(1818), Star of India (1861), Indian Empire 
(1876), Royal Victorian (1896). 

Eniffhts of the Shire. [Parlta.- 

ment; Elections.] 


KnoUes, Roreht {d. 1407), was 

ori-nnallv a h ader of one of the Free Com- 
panii s which devastated France in the four- 
teenth centuiy.. But having subsequently 
obtained a regular command in the English 
arniv, he gieally distingui.shed hiniself by 
his bravery and military skill. M hen the 
Peasants' Rebellion broke out, in 1381, , ho 
was instrumental in protecting Richard II. 
from tile insiirgent.s. 

Enollys, Fkancts (rf. 1596), “the 

sternest Puritan of his day,” was known during 
the reign of Edward VI. as one of the most 
zealous^ of the advocates of the Reformation. 
The religious persecution of Clary's reign 
forced hiiii to sogk an asylum in (iennany ; 
but on the accession of Elizabeth, to whom 
ho was cousin by marriage, he returned to 
England, imbued with the spirit of Puritanism 
mort- than ever. ilado Vice - Chamberlain 
of the royal household, he was subsequently 
advanced' to the ottico of Lord Treasurer, 
whilst immediately after his arrival in 
England ho was appointed a Privy Coun- 
cillor. In 1566 ho was sent to Ireland, w’hen 
he recommended the Council in England to 
approve of tho camiwiigu jiroposed by Sidney. 
Two years later he was appointed tho 
custodian of Mary, Queen of Scots, whose 
charms his “ ke<*n, hard sense ” was supposed 
to despite. It was ho who suggested the 
plan of maiTving JIary to Gooi^o Carey, son 
of Lord Hun’sdon, for, “ so matched. Elizabeth 
need hjive no fear of her.” Knollys, like tho 
rest of (Jueen Elizabeth’s ministers, -was 
liable to have his course of action repudiated 
by his mistress if she found it convenient ; 
and in his ilcaliiigs with Mary Stuai-t he 
found liiinself I'ojicatedly forced to act upon 
his own responsibility, with the danger of a 
subsequent disavowal of his pi'oceedings. 
Notwithstanding tin* occasional bad treatment 
he received at the queen’s liands, Sir Francis 
remained till his death one of her most faith- 
ful ministere, though on one occasion ho 
exclaimed that he doubted whether she w’ere 
any longer fit to rule. 

Knox, John (5. 1505, d. 1572), was a 
native of Haddington, and educated at tho 
gniminar school of that town and at Glasgow. 
He seems to have taken orders as a secular 
priest in 1530, and to have had some connec- 
tion with one of tho religious establishments 
at Haddington for some years afterwards. 
In 1546 he became converted to the Reformed 
faith, and placed himself under tho protec- 
tion of some of the Protestant gentrj' of 
St. Andrews. In June, 1547, the French cap- 
tured St. Andrews, and Knox was carried 
prisoner to Franco, and sent to the galleys. 
Ho obtained his release in the beginning of 
1549, and came to England, where he re- 
mained till the death of Edward VI. For 
two years he was minister of Berwick, where 
he put in practice, two years before it waa 
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authorised by Edward VI.’s second Pniyer- 
book, the substitution of common brwtd for 
wafers at the Communion, and allowed sitting 
instead of kneeling. Knox was ajjpointed one 
of Edward’s chaplains, and was consulted on 
the composition of Cranmcr's Forty-five 
Articles. On the accession of Mary he re- 
tired to Fmnce, and subsequently to Geneva, 
where he remained till lo59,' and wrote 
several controversial and other works, in- 
eluding his Jiloft of the Trumpet aijavist the 
Monstrous Jiegimenl of Women, which gave 
grejit offence to Queen Elizjiheth. In i5o9 
he returned to Scotland, and immediatelv 
joined the party of the Lords of the Congre- 
gation. In July of this yeiir he was chosen 
minister of Edinburgh. * lie took a large 
share in the proceedings of the 1‘rote.stant 
leaders henceforth, and was mainly instru- 
mental in dmwing up the Conftssion of Faith, 
accepted by Parliament in loGO, On the 
arrival of Mary in Scotland, she held several 
conferences with Knox, and at length, in 
December, 1562, ordered him to be tried for 
treason before the Council. Ho was, how* 
ever, acquitted. After the roan iage of Mary 
and Damley in 1565, ho prejiched a sermon 
which gave great offence to the roval couple. 
He was called before the Council, and in- 
hibited from preaching. He preached the 
coronation sermon when tho infant James VI. 
was crowned, in July, 1567. After tho death 
of ‘Murray (January, 1669), Knox, who had 
incuiTod the enmity of Kirkcaldy of Grange, 
left Edinburgh, and retired to St. Andrews. 
He returned to Edinburgh in August, 1572, 
preached t^sdeo more (once when the news of 
the St. Bartholomew Massacre arrived), and 
died Nov. 24, 1572. Knox was tndee married, 
first to Marjory Bowes in 1555, and secondly 
to ilargaret Stewart, daughter of Lord 
Ochiltree. Besides numeious epistles, dis- 
courses, and polemical tracts, Knox wrote 
a Mistorie of the TUformatioun of Religion 
within the ^alm of Scotland, which is of 
considerable historical value. 

Kaox's Works, ed. by D. Loin^, 6 vols., Edin- 
burgh (1846 — 64) ; McCrie, Life of John Knox ; 
Moncreiff, Knox and tfw Sco((i«h ^formation; 
Froude, The Reformation and lh« SeoHUh Chn- 
racier; Carlyle, Portrait* of John Knox and 
Heroea and Hero Worihip; Burton, ifift. of 
Scotland. 

EoleSf The, are an aboriginal tribe of 
Western Bengal. Having come under the 
operation of laws which they did not imder- 
stand, they were excited by the systematic en- 
croachment of Bengal settlers and zemindars. 
In 1832 they rose in arms, and the insurrec- 
tion was not put down without much blood- 
shed. On the suppression of the rebellion 
the new regulations were withdrawn, and 
the Koles were placed under a special com- 
missioner. Since then they have made 
considerable advances in civilisation and 
prosperity. 


Eorygaom, Thk Hattlk of .T.-m. i, 
1818), was fought during l^or.l lla.«ting>\ war 
against Holkar and the Pei.sh\va. ( aptaiii 
iStaunton, who had been suniiuom d to Pnonah 
with his division, encountered llie ^lahratta 
army of the Peishwa Bajee Kao, 2 .», 6 (io strong, 
near the village of Korygiiom. Th-- Mah- 
rattas immediately crossed the river to attack 
the English troops, and the cuml.ut that 
ensued was iiujst arduous and brilliant. 
Captain Staunton’s sej)oys fought witli de- 
sperate valour till they were sinking with 
exhaustion and frantic with thirst. Tlie ap- 
proach of Gcnend Smith, who was in hut pur- 
suit, so alarmed the Peishwa, that he retreated 
in the night, and thus abandoned the contest. 

^Eotah, The Siege ok (Mar. 22, 1858). 
Kotah wjis a strongly fortified town on 
the Chumbul. Its Ititjah wa.s friendly to the 
English, but had been coerced into rel)eniou 
by his followers, (rcneral Kobertp, therefore, 
found there w’ere two j)arties in Kotah, and 
was immediately joined by the Kaj.di, w)i«> 
was in possession of the citadel and palace, 
'The relA-d.s about 5,000 in number, held thy 
rest of tho town. Batteries were erected by 
General Kol)ert8 against the northern end of 
the town, u reinforcement was sent to the 
citadel, and on tho 30th tho place was easily 
Carried by assault. 

.Annual Henister, 1858; Mallesou. Jiidiaw 
Multni/. 

Eraser, Pubsident. [Boer War; also 
Transvaal Colony.] 

Enrdlali Campaign, The (1795). 
W’Een the temporising- policy of Sir John Shore 
left the Muhnittas free to attack the Nizam in 
order to enforce their claims for chontc or 
tribute, the whole MahnitU Confederacy as- 
sembled for tho last time under the banner of 
the Peishwa, commanded by Hurry I’unt. 
The Nizam, deserted by the Engli.‘<h. had 
thrown tiimsclf into the hands of a French 
officer named lioymond, who had organised 
for him a disciplined army of 18,000 men, 
commanded and trained by European officers. 
The Nizam ndvunce<l to Beder, and the two 
armies mot at Kurdlah (March II, 1795). The 
Nizam’s cavalry drove tho entire centre diri- 
sion of tho ilahrattas from the field, and 
Raymond’s infantry stood theii- ground 
gallantly against Scindia’s disciplined bat- 
talions. The Nizam, however, was persuadwl 
by his favourite sultana to retire from the 
field, and tho whole army followed him in 
headlong rout. Soon afterwards ho was shut 
up in Kurdlah and captured. To secure his 
liberty he had to make territorial cessions to 
the value of thirty-five lacs of rupees a 
year, besides surrendering his chief minister 
Mushoer-ul-Mutk, who was by far the ablest 
man at his court, and a warm partisan of the 
English. 

J(^raat Duff, 2fuf. of the AfaJiraHo*. 
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I. 

liaboarers, The Statvtes of, were first 
oriJictcd ill iinniedifttoly aftt*r the lilnck 

Diiith. T)ie dt'arth of labourers which this 
occasioned altered the relations l>etween 
employer and employed, and the latter de- 
minded an immediate and considerable risi' 
in wages. To check this, two statutes were 
enacted forbidding the men to receive or the 
masters to offer higher wages than before tho 
Black Death ; labourers were to bo compelled to 
work, and were forbidden to leave their employ- 
ment without agreeing with their masters. 
These statutes were rc-cnacted in 1357, 1361, 
1368, and 1376, but, as might he expected, 
Ihev provfd nugatory, and only increased 
the ill-feeling between masters and men, and 
tho social difficulties which culminated in the 
revolt of 1381. [Black Death.] 

Rotters, lliftofu /lurfcultuvc: Seebohtn, 
PftjMWs on The lilnck Venth in the Fortnightly 
Kffiotr. 

Iiabrador "'as first discovered by Sebas- 
tian Cabot in 1496, and probably visited by 
him ag.iin in 1513. It was explored by 
Frobisher in 1576, but seems to have been 
lost sight of till it was rediscovered by Hud- 
son in 1610. No regular settlements wore 
made till some Moravian colonies were formed 
about 1750. It was not, however, constituted 
u colony, and formed merely an outljdng and 
neglected portion of tho Hudson Bay teni- 
tory, till the cession of tho compjiny’s territory 
to the crown and their incorporation with tho 
Dominion of Canada in 1868. 

Ziabuail, an island in the lilalay Archi- 
pelago, was coded to Great Britain by the 
Sultan of Borneo (1847), -owing to the in- 
fluence of Sir James Brookb, tho Ihijah of 
Saniwak, who had formed a settlement there 
in 1846. In 1907 Labuan became a part of 
the Straits Settlements, and was incorporated 
for administrative purposes in the settlement 
of Singapore. 

Iiackland (or, Sansterhb) was the name 
by which King;, John was commonly known, 
from his not receiving any great fief from his 
father as his brothers had done. 

^ Iiack 'learnings (or, Unlbarnbd) Far- 
liament, Thb, was the name given to 
the Parliament which met at Coventry in 
1404. Itacquired its name from the fact that 
tho king, acting upon an ordinance issued b> 
Edward III. in 1372, directed that no lawyers 
.should be returned as members. This Parlia- 
ment is chiefiy remarkable for the proposal 
that the lands of the clergy should for one 
year be taken into the king's hands for the 
purposes of the war with France. 

Ladysmith, Siege op. [Bobr War.] 
Lasnland loauland), in Anglo-Saxon 


times, was opposed to the ethel or alod by virtue 
of its being land “ whose title and possession 
were not veste<l in the same person.” That is, 
in other words, la'niand was land held and cul- 
tivated. either directly or indirectly, by one 
who was not its real* owner in point of law, 
and who, in most cases, paid rent in money, 
kind, or serWee in return for the privileges 
he enjoyed. L.x‘ns were of two descriptions 
— viz.. ‘‘ unbooked ” (which was of course the 
earlier custom) and “ booked.” As a matter of 
necessity our knowledge of unbooked Imnland 
is very scanty, and is for the most part due 
to incidental allusions in charters dmwn up at 
the time when the property in question was 
passing from tho earlier to the later state ; as, 
for example, in Kemble (cod. 617), where 
Archbishop Oswald grants Tidington to 
/Elfsige for tliree lives, “ that he may have it 
as f reel v for bookland as ho had it for 
lamland” (a.d. 977). Under the head of 
unbooked lamland, according to ilr. Lodge’s 
view, would bo comprised those j>arts of a 
lord’s estate which he did not keep in his own 
hands (his ttffand), when cultivated by free- 
ineiij and all estates of folkland. It is, how- 
ever, to bo noted that, in common usage, 
folkland is only known as kenland when it has 
been once more let out by the original grantee. 
From tho above instance it wdll be seen that 
booked Imnland might run for several terms of 
lives: but it is pi'obable that the original term 
of unbooked Ifonlund would be but for one. 
A single instance may suffice to show that 
licnlniid was not in any degree looked upon 
as belonging to tho tenant. A certain 
Helmstan, who held Isenland of Duke Ordlaf, 
being found guilty of theft, forfeited his 
chattels to the king, hut not his land, which 
being OrdlaPs “ he could not forfeit.” It 
will perhaps be interesting to give in conclu- 
sion one or tw'o examples of the rents hy 
which Ixnland was held. In tho firat half of 
the ninth century the estate bequeathed by 
Hcrogj’th of Canterbury w’as hound to pay 
thirty ambers of ale, 300 loaves of fine and 
coarse bread, an ox, a hog, wethcra, geese, 
honey, butter, and salt. Foiiy hides at 
Alresford were, perhnp.s a little earlier, rented 
at four and a half shillings tho hide. Tho 
freemen of Hurstboum in Alfred’s days had 
to pay forty pence per hide, with a certaic 
quantity of ale and thi*eo horsoloads of whit( 
wheat ; three acres of their lord’s lands wei-e 
to be ploughed and sown by tho tenants ; hay 
was to be mowed and gathered ; wood cut 
and stacked ; at Easter they had to make 
a payment of lambs and ewes, and every 
week in the year, except three, they were to 
do any other work that might be required. 
This is a very good specimen of a rent of a 
very mixed character. 

Lodge, Fssays in .Jnylo-Soron Xatc, 86 — 97 ; 

Kemble, S<ux»i« in Fnyland, i. 310 — 326 ; Stubbs, 

Cejist. Hist., L 88 ; Kemble, Cod** Xh'elomalwiw. 

[T. A. X3 
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Lst. The ia't of the earliest Eng-lish 
laws is generally accepted as being the equi- 
valent of the coionus in Tacitus’ account 
of the (iermanic tril>es, the litus of the 
capitularies of Charles the Great, and the Lex 
^axomtm, and perhaps tlje luzzi or lat^i of the 
Continental Saxons in the eighth century, 
[f this be so, the het is not to be considered 
as a mere slave, but, in Dr. Stubbs’s words, is 
to be “distinctly recognised as a member of 
the nation : he is valued for the wergild, 
summoned to the placitum, taxed for the 
Church, allowed the right of compurgation, 
and choice in marriage.” According to the 
same authority, “ ho is free to every one but 
his lord, and simply unfrec in cultivating 
land of which he is not the owner.” The hot, 
then, in early English days would be em- 
ployed on the estates of the great landowners 
or on the folk-land, and may in very nutny 
cases have been the degraded descendant of the 
earlier British possessor of the soil, w’ho, by 
stress of circumstances, was now forced to till 
for u stranger lord the land that had once 
been his own or his father’s, and served his 
lord “ for hire or for laud, though not yet re- 
duced so low in the scale as the thcow or 
wealh.” 

Stubbs. Const. !£«•(. ; Keutble, S<u'oni in Kn^- 
land.; Waitz, Ver/atann'Jtgetchichie 

LftgOBf & British crown colony until 1906, 
when it was incorporated with the colony 
and protectorate of Southern Nigeria. It is 
on the Gulf of Guinea, formerly a dependency 
of the Gold Coast Colony. It was ceded to 
England in 1861, and has since been used 
as a station for the suppression of the 
slave trade. The population is about a 
hundred thousand. 

LaffOSf The Battle op (Au^., 1759), was 
one (u the naval victories gained by the 
English during the Seven Years’ War. The 
French ships had been blockaded in their 
ports during the year; but in August the 
Toulon fleet attempted to join the Brest 
squadron. It was pursued by Admiral Bos- 
cawon from Gibraltar, and attacked off Liigos 
in Algarve, when of its largest ships two were 
captured, and two others run ashore. The 
Portuguese reasonably complained that the 
neutrality of their coast had been violated. 

LaHogue, The Battle op (May 19, 1692). 
This naval victorj* chocked a threatened in- 
vasion of England. Louis XIV., in support of 
James, had collected an army in Normandy. 
Two French fleets, amounting ‘together to 
about eighty ships, wore collected at Brest 
and Toulon, under Tourville and D’Estrees. 
James, misled by the intrigues of Admiral 
Russell, believed that there was great disaffec- 
tion in the English fleet. Meanwhile, the 
combined English and Dutch fleet of ninety 
ships swept the ChannoL TouTAillo had 
with him only his own squadron, consisting 
of forty-four ships of the line. Believing 


in the treachery of the English oflicei's, he 
thought that he had only the Diit» b to di al 
with. But the ill-judg«-d decLaratioii, whi-re- 
by James exempted whole classes of EiiL'lish- 
inen from pardon, and a stirring despatch on 
the other hand from Mary, had thoroughly 
roused the temper of the English fleet. Jtus- 
sell visited all his sliips and exhorted his 
crews. The battle lasted till four in the 
afternoon. At fii’st the wind was in favour 
of the French, and only half the allied fleet 
could be brought into action. But just as 
the French had resolved to retire the wind 
changed. Their retreat became u flight. 
Twelve of the largest ships took refuge in the 
bay of La Hogue, under tlic eyes of James. 
There they were attacked and destroyed, as 
they lay in the shallow water, during two 
successive davs, bv a flotilla of boats under 
Admiral Korke. 

Macaulay, Hist, of £n^Iaiid. 

Lalxore, in the Punjaub, was the capital 
of the indoi)en<lent kingdom of Runjeet Singh 
from 1799. It was occupied by the British 
under Sir Hugh Gough in Feb., 1846, and the 
treaty of peace between the English and Dhu- 
leep i>ingh was signed there (Mar., 1846). 

Lainff, Davij> (5. 1793, d. 1878), was a. 
learned Sc-ottish antiquary’ and bibliognipher. 
He edited ven,’ many works, among whicli are 
Dunbar’s Poems, Sir David Lyndesay’s JWms. 
and ir^utoun's Chrouiele. He also published 
the Life and Works of John Knox (1847 — 48). 

Lainfff Malcolm (5. 1762, d. 1818), was the 
author of a History of Scotland, which is a 
work showing considerable research. He also 
wToto the concluding volume of Henry’s 
History of England. 

Lake. Gekahd, Viscovnt (5. 1744, d. 1808), 

entered tlie army at an early age, and served 
during the Seven Yeai-s’ War in Gennnny. 
Ho w'cnt through the American War under 
Cornwallis, and earned great distinction. In 
1793 he was in the campaign in Flanders, and 
hero also greatly distinguished himself. In 
1800 he w’as apiK)intcd to the command of 
the army in Inaia. In this cajmeity he boix! a 
chief share in the Mahratta War Of 1803, 
and enhanced his reputation as a brilliant 
soldier. He defeated Scindia at La.swurec 
(Kov., 1803), and captured Dellii. Ho re- 
ceived a peerage in 1804. He returned to 
England mT807, and was appointed Gover- 
nor of Portsmouth. 

Lally, CovNT de, arrived in India, 1757, 
as commander of the French. A dashing 
soldier, but harsh, severe, and unconciliating, 
he alienated the nutii'o allies as much as Du- 
plcix had conciliated them. For some time 
ho maintained the war, and in 1769 besieged 
Madras. The siege failed ; Lally was defeated 
at Wandewash, driven out of Pondichc-iTy.and 
the French dominion was at an end in India. 
On his fctum to Franco he was imprisoned 
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for < 11 moinli';. tried, ami condemned to ' 

d<-atli. He was e"Ilve^•ed lo tlie scaffold with 
a larire irai: in his month, to prevent his 
sj»eakiii^, and executed. 

Iianibeth Articles, The (IdOo), were | 
drawn up hy Archhi.sluip \\'liitjjdft, assisted l>y ' 
Fletcln-r, I»islK)j)(tf London; Viiu^'han, Bisho]> 
of liancror; and Tindal, Dean of Elv. Tliev 

V « • 

con.si.sted of nine* articles, emhrjicdnjj all the 
most jironounced doctrines of Calvinism, and 
were sent t<i C’amhrid^e, where Calvinistic 
ideas were rife, with a jierinission from the 
iirchhishop tliat they shouhl he adopted. They 
were, however, ilis.approvcd hy the (lueen anil 
Lord Ihirleiirh, and as they were not accepted 
hy the Parliament, tliev had no binding force. 
They were again hrought forward and re- 
jccti-d at thr‘ Hampton Conference (1604). 

Iiambeth, 'ruEATv of (1217). was made 
aftiT the Fair of Lincoln hy the regent, 
E:irl of Pemhroke, acting for Henry III., and 
the French jirince, T.iO\iis. By this treaty it 
was agri'cd that Louis should at once evacuate 
Englaml, that the jtrisoners on either side 
should be released, and that a general amnesty 
should be granted. It al.so seems that a sum 
of money, amounting to 10.000 marks, was 
|Kiid to Louis as the price of his deimrlure. 

Lancaster was a Koman station founded 
hy Agrieola, a.d. 79. It was bestowed by 
William the Coiujueror on Koger of Poitou, 
who built the castle. It was burnt by the 
Scots in 1322 ami 1389. In the Civil War 
it was Liken by the Parliamentarians, Feb., 
1643, and by the Royalists, March, 1643. 
Hie town was occupied by the Scots in 1648 
under Hamilton. It was occupied by the 
.lacobite insurgents for two days, Nov. 7 and 
9, 1715, and by Charles Edward, Nov. 24, 1745. 

Lancaster, The Dichy and Covnty 
Palatine of. grew out of the honour of Lau~ 
ca.'itcr, mentioned in Maguu CartUy which, 
having reverted to the crown on the death of 
William of Blois, brother of King Stephen, 
had been granted to the Earls of Chester, and 
on their extinction in 1232, to William de 
Ferrers. After the second rebellion of Robert 
do Ferrers. Henry III. erected the honour 
into an earldom in favour of his son Edmund, 
afterwards called Crouchback. The Duchy 
was created by Edw’urd ITT. in 1351 in favour 
of Henry, Edmund’s grandson, and in his patent 
of creation the dignity of an earl palatine was 
conferred upon him. The latter title was 
also given in 1377 to John of Gaunt, Duke 
of Liincaster, who hud married Henry of 
Lancaster’s heiress. Henry IV., his heir, 
being conscious of the weafaiess of his title 
to the throne, prevented the union of the 
Duchy with the crown, by procuring an Act 
of Parliament, soon after his accession, pro- 
viding that the title and revenues should 
remain with him and his heirs for ever. 
Henry V. added to it the estates inherited 


' from his mother, Mary Bohnn : but a largo 
jiart of it hail to bo put into the hands of 
trustees for the j^iyment of hisderjts. On the 
atlaindi T of Henry VI., after the accession of 
Edward IV., the Duchy was forfeited to the 
^ crown, and wjis inseparably united to it by 
Act of Parliament, the County Palatine, 
which had hitherio been kept sepanite, being 
incorpoi-ited in the Duchy. This settlement 
was confirmed by an Act passed in the reign 
of Henry VII. 'Phe revenues of the Duchy 
are not reckoned among the hereditary re- 
venues, in jilaco of which the Civil List was 
gninted to \\’illiain IN’, in 1830, hut are paid 
over to the Pri\'y Pui'se, an annual account 
being iiresented to Parliament. Burke, in 
1780, reckoned the average retums at £4,000 
a year, but they have since iucTeasod. The 
Chancery Court of the County I’alatine sat at 
Preston ; the Duchy Court being held at 
Westminster. Their functions appear to have 
been detined by Henry IV. The Court of the 
Duchy was given concurrent jurisdiction 
with the Chancery as to matters in w|uity 
relating to lands holden of the crown in 
right of the Duchy, and was chiefly concerned 
in questions of revenue. By recent Acts, the 
administration of justice has been assimi- 
lated to that of the rest of England, the 
Court of the County haring been abolished 
by the Judiuiture Act of 1873. The oflBco 
of Chancellor of the Duchy is now' a political 
appointment, and is frequently held by a 
cabinet minister. Its duties are nominal. 
The Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, 
if a commoner. Likes precedence next after 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

SeMen, Titles of Uonour ; Baines, Httfori; o/ 
Lancap/iirf ; Beiitsou, Book o/ Ifiouities ; Stephen, 
Commrntorirs on the Lavs of .£n<;Nind, vol. iii., 
ch. V. [L. C. S.] 

Lancaster, The Family* of. The position 
of the royal house of Lancaster can scarcely 
be understood Yrithout some regard to that 
earlier family to whose title it succeeded. 
Edmund, tlie younger son of Henry HI., had 
been given the earldoms of Lancaster and 
Leicester ; to these his son Thomas had added 
Derby, and, through his marriage, Lincoln. 

therefore, this Thomas took up the 
position of leader of the baronial opposition 
to Edward II., he was supported by a body 
of vassals, many of whom — those of Lancaster 
and Lincoln in particular — were accustomed 
to war against the crown. With Thomas of 
Lancaster we can have no sympiithy. He was 
unscrupulous, yet quite devoid of political 
ability; selfish in his objects, and retrograde 
and oligarchical in policy. But his action 
associated the name of Lancaster with oppo- 
sition to the king and alliance with the 
clergy ; and his violent death secured for him 
the reputation of a martjTr to the popular 
cause. His son Henry assisted in the deposi- 
tion of Edward II., but alsr in the ruin of 
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Mortimer; ami this Henry and his heir— 
another Henrv — showed themselves faithful 
servants of Edward III., (hiring the greater 
part of whoso reign there is scant trace of 
any baronial opposition. Ihit the la,st Henry’s 
daughter, Elaiiche, married John of Gaunt, 
and carried with her the earld(jms of her 
father; ami in the ciix'uinstances of Edward’s 
Latter years there seemed every opportunity 
for the ro-forination of an oppo.sition. Gaunt, 
however, preferred to act the part of court leader 
against the bishops and the constitutionalists 
in the House of Commons, and departed still 
further from the old Lancastrian tnulition 
by championing and accepting the aid of 
Wycliffe. It wa.s loft for his son, Henry 
of Derby (who liad manned one of the co- 
heiresses of Bohun of Hereford, a naiiu* also 
recalling resi.stance to the crown), to take up 
the position assigned by tmdition to the Lan- 
castrian family. In conjunction with Thomas 
of Gloucester he reorganised the baronial 
opposition, and though for a lime he made 
peace with the court, and assisted in the ruin 
of the Lords Appellant, his banishment and 
the seizure of the Duchy of Lancaster made 
him again a popular hero; while the reaction 
against Kichard's autocratic measures gave to 
Henry’s accession the character of a triumph 
of constitutionalism. 

But Henry IV. knew that the great nwss 
of the people regarded him with indifference, 
and that the revolution of 1399 had been, as 
a contemporary says — 

“ For hatred more of Kyiig Richardes defection, 
Tliau for the love of Kyug Henry.” 

The subsequent conduct of the Percies, also, 
showed with what motives many of the nobles 
had supporUid him. The ideas of legitimacy 
were jtill deeply rooted in the nation. Henry 
must have shared in this feeling, and imist 
have felt his own jKJsition to be doubtful. 
It is not difficult to see that a man in his 
situation might easily become the cold and 
calculating monarch whom the chroniclers 
of his reign describe. 

Henry V. had no such doubts. He believed 
himself called upon to realise the claims of 
his predecessors to the French throne, to re- 
store spiritual unity to Christendom by alliance 
with Sigismund, and even to re^in the 
Holy liind from the infidel. Like his father, 
he allied himself firmly with the clcrgj-, and 
supported them in their efforts to put down 
Lollardy ; but this action was due, not to a 
desire to g;ain clerical support, but to a sincere 
orthodoxy. He was possessed by the idea of 
the unity of the Holy Ilonuin Church, and 
persecution of heretics w’as. according to the 
public opinion of tlie time, its natural expres- 
sion. He possessed all tlio “ chivalric '* Wr- 
tues, but he was more tluin a Richard I. or 
£dwur4 III.; he was a hardworking and 
skilful statesman, and it is scarcely possible 
to decide as to the feasibility of the great 
plans which his early death interrupfed. 


In the minority of Ib'iiry VI., Ib-Jfora, 
Gloucester, and Beaufort ln-iamc the chi«;f 
figures in the di'iniu, BeJfoid eairying on 
the work of Henry V. in rraut>-, Ih-uufort 
pui-suing at home the (•on.'>litutionftl policy of 
the last two kings, and both tliwarteu by tlio 
selfish and thoughtles.s (iloucc.ster. "WTieti he 
arrived at manhood, Henry ^’l. showed liim- 
self incapable of ruling with a firm band 
either in England or France. Overworked 
in his boyhood, of we,’ik he.allh, and with a 
tendency to insanitv iiilicriti‘d from his 
gnindfather, Charles VI., lie became a mere 
tool in the bands of opjiosing faclitms. The 
ill-success of the F'rcucli War, and the peace 
policy which followed his marriage, gave an 
opportunity to the house of York to assert 
its claims ; and with the beginning of the 
Wars of tlie Roses, tl>e gieat Lancastrian ex- 
periment of governing England in concert 
witli a free Parliament biok*- down. 

Stubl»s. Const. cli. ivi. (for Thoiuaa of 

Lauca.ster), iiud xviii. (wherein is to be u<<te<l 
the discussion of Henry IV.'s allesred claim 
throuvh Eiliiiuiid of Lauoiisteri ; Pauli, (>e- 
aehU’Ute ron Eiigtati J, iii., esneciailr i>i>. 174—180, 
oil Henry V. (W\ J. A.] 

Lancaster, Edmvni) Crouchh.vck. Earl 
OF {b. 1245, d. 1290), wa.s the son of Henry 
III. He was created Earl of Lincaster in 
1206, and acquired large estates both in 
England and on the Continent. He received 
the cure of Sicily from the Pope in 1253, but 
never obtained more than the title. Ho 
accomiMiniod Edward I. on the Crusades, and 
died fighting bravely in Ga.scony. He mar- 
ried tvsnee, his second wife being Blanche, 
widow of the King of NavaiTe. He was 
called Crouchbuck or Cro.ssback from liaving 
taken the Cros.s, though in later times the 
Lancastrians pretended that he was in reality 
the eldest son of lleniy III., but was set 
aside as a cripple, and on this extinordinary 
fiction was iiartly founded Henry IV.’s claim 
to the throne. 

Lancaster, Thomas, Earl of {d. 1322), 
was the son of Edmund, second son of Henry 
III., and titular King of Sicily, by Blanche, 
queen-dowager of Navarre. He was theieforo 
cousin to Edward II., and uncle to his queen 
Isabella. He was Earl of Lincaster, Leicester, 
and Derby, and his wife llio heiress to the 
earldom of Lincoln. iHe came forward as the 
leader of the barons against Piers Gaveston at 
the beginning of Edward II. ’s reign. He was 
one of the Ordainers appointed in 1310, and in 
1312 was present at the execution of Gaveston. 
In 1313 ho received the royal juirdon, and w*as 
reconciled with the king, but in the next year 
he refused to take part in the expedition to 
Scotland. In 1316 he became practically 
supreme in England, but his rule was oppres- 
sive and disastrous. His wife was earned off 
from him by Earl Waronne, and private war 
broke out between the two earls. His popu- 
larity declined, ai'.d the king, aided by tho 
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two Desj>encer:*. attcmj»tc(l to govoni without 
him. Ome luon- l^iruastor came forward as 
the leader of the barons, and insisted on the 
banishment of the favourites, but his power 
Wits sliortlived. His forces were defeated at 
Boroughbridge (Mar.. 1322), and he was taken 
prisoner. On the 22nd he was tried at Ponte- 
fract, and being found guilty of treason was 
forthwith beheaded. [L.\xcastek, Family of.] 

Iiancaster, Henry, Earl and Duke of 
{d. 1362), was the son of Henry, Hill of Hm- 
ciistor, and grandson of Edmund, titular King 
of Sicilv. He served in the Scotch and French 
wars of Edwanl Ill.’s reign, .and in 134-> wjis 
made governor of Acputaine. He was fre- 
quentlv employed by the king on diplomatic 
errands. In i3'>l he was created Duke of 
Hincaster, and in 1362 he died of the black 
death. His daughter and heiress, Blanche, 
married John of Oaunt. who thus obtained all 
the honoursand claims of the house of Lanciister. 

Lancaster, John, Dcke op, commonly 
called John op Gaunt {b. 1340, d. 1399), was 
the fourth son of Edward III. . He was bom 
at Ghent during his father’s visit to Flandei-s. 
In 1359 ho married Blanche, the daughter 
of Henry, Duke of Lancaster, and thus 
became possessed of the estates of the Din- 
casti-ian family. He was created Duke of 
Lancaster in i3G2. In 1367 he served under 
his brother in Spain, and distinguished him- 
self at Navarette. His wife being dead, he 
marri<!d in 1370 Constance, the daughter of 
Pedro the Cruel, and assumed the title of 
King of Castile. In 1373 he marched through 
Franco from Calais to Bordeaux. On his 
return he took a prominent part in English 
polities, and was at the head of tho court 
or ministerial party, which was opposed by 
tho Good Parliament under tho auspices of 
his brother the Black Prince. At the same 
time John of Gaunt patronised 'Wyeliffe, 
and supported Wyeliffe ag-.iinst tho bishop 
and the Londoners at the Council of London, 
1377. In 1381 his palace in the Savoy was 
burnt by Wat Tyler’s mob. In the first 
ycJirs of Richard II. ’s reign his influence 
over tho government was very great, but in 
1384 he was accused of treason by Latimer, 
a Carmelite friar, and retired from court ; 
and though he was reconciled, and returned 
the siimo year, his im^rtance in English 
politics diminished. He now devoted his 
attention to asserting his claim to Castile. 
He formed an alliance unth John I. of 
Portugal and led an army into Castile in 
1386. Ho w’as compelled to retire to Gascony 
tho next year. In 1388, ha^'ing married his 
daughter Catherine to Henry of Castile, he 
returned to Enghind, where ho succeeded in 
effecting a formal reconciliation between tho 
Duke of Gloucester and tho king. He took 
no prominent part in politics henceforth. 
After his death (Feb. 3, 1399) his estates 
were seized by Richard, and this was one of 


tho causes which led to the return of his 
son, Henrv of Bolingbroke (Henry IV.), and 
the deposition of Richard. On tho death of 
his second wife he ni.'irriod, in 1396, his 
mistress, Catherine Swynford, and his children 
bv her, the Beauforts, were legitimised by 
patent in 1397. From one of these, John 
Beaufort, Henry VII. was descended. [B^u- 
FORT, Family of; Lancaster, Family of.] 

Land Bank. [Banking.] 

Land Le^slation, Irish. The prin- 
cipal penal laws relating to land have been 
mentioned in the article on Ireland. Tho 
Irish and the English land laws were mother 
respects practically identical until tho famine 
of 1846 — 48. That visitation would have tried 
the soundest agricultural economy. But the 
agricultural economy of Irebind was not 
sound. The artificial prosperity caused by 
tho great war had led to improvident charges 
upon family estates. Tho fall of prices 
brought embarrassment, tho famine ruin. 
CVeditors obtained no interest. Tho absence 
of purchasers made it impossible to en- 
force securities. The receivei's of the Court 
of Chancery held property with a nominal 
rental of £750,000. The insolvent landloixls 
could neither work their estates nor employ 
the starving labourers. The first condition of 
progress was to replace them by a class of 
wojilthy proprietoj's. With this object a 
special commission was created by statute 
(11 and 12 Vic., c. 48) to facilitate sales of 
incumbered estates. Cerhiin incumbrancers' 
on land, and all incumbered owners, including 
owners of any limited interest which was 
itself charged with the incumbrance, were 
empowered to apply to the commissioners by 
petition in a summary way, for a sale of the 
entire incumbei'cd interest. The petition was 
referred to a master, who, -after duo inquiry- 
reported to the court, which thereupon 
ordered or refused a sale. Purchasers ob- 
tained an indefeasible Parliamentary title. 
The purchase money was distributed amongst 
tho incumbrancers by the court. Twenty- 
three millions-worth of land was sold under 
this Act between 1 850 and 1 858. It did much 
good, and some lasting evil. Many of tho 
purchasers were Englishmen and Scotchmen. 
'They raised the standard of farming, and 
applied badly needed capital to the soil. But 
their ignorance of tho people, and their 
inclination to treat their occupying tenants 
from a purely commercial pomt of view, 
largely fostered agrarian discontent. In 1858 
the c-ommission was wound up, and a per- 
manent tribunal udth extended powers created, 
under the name of the Landed Estates Court. 
The new body can sell on the petition of any 
incumbrancer, or of any owner whether in- 
cumbered or not. It has a wide discretion in 
ordering or refusing sales, and ample powers 
for effecting them upon such terms and con- 
ditions as it may deem most advantageous to 
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the parties concerned (21 and 22 Vic., c. 72). 
Several important chiinges were introduced 
in 1860. The “ Landlord and Tenant Law 
Amendment Act” of that year (23 and 2i 
\ic., c. 154) is founded on the principle laid 
down in the third section, that the relation 
between landlord and tenant is one of con- 
tract, expressed or implied, and not of tenure. 
It aims at simplifying and defining the rights 
of both parties where they have failed or 
negldcted to e.xpress fully the terms of their 
agreement. It gives the landlord and bis 
representatives the same remedy against 
the assignee of a tenant for breach of the 
conditions of his tenancy, that he would have 
had against the original teiwnt, and it gives 
the tenant and his repreaenbitives a like 
remedy in like circumstances against the 
assignee of the landlord. It imports certain 
covenant^ into leases, entitles tenants to remove 
certain fixtures, abolishes the doctrine of im- 
plied waiver, limits the remedy by distress to a 
single year’s rent, and facilitates the remedy 
by ejectment. The Act of 1860 looked pri- 
marily to the intention of the parties. Where 
they had expressed their me<ining fully and 
aptly the law enforced it. Wliere the expres- 
sion was technically defective it supplied the 
defects. Where the agreement was silent, it 
annexed to it terms usual in similar contracts, 
and presumably intended by tho parties. 

The Land Act of 1870 reversed this policy, 
[t read into existing contracts provisions not 
contemplated by the makers, and it disabled 
the majority of tenants from making certain 
contracts in the future. The chief innova- 
tions were compensation for “ disturbance,” 
and for improvements. Any tenant of 
any holding under a tenancy created after 
the Act, if “disturbed ” in his holding by tho 
act of the landlord, and any tenant from year 
to year of any holding under a tenancy 
created before the Act, rated at not more than 
£100 per annum, if “disturbed” by the act 
of his immediate landlord, is declared to be 
entitled to such compensation for the loss 
which the court shall ^d to be sustained by 
him, by reason of quitting bis holding, as the 
court shall think fit.” The maximum is 
regulated by a scale in the Act amended 
in the tenant’s interest by the Act of 1881.* 
A tenant holding under a lease for thirty-one 
years or upward, made after the Act, could 
claim for disturbance. But “any tenant” 
might claim compensation for improvements 
made by himself or his predecessors in title, 
subject to certain limitations laid down in the 
Act (amended in the tenant’s interest by the 
Act of 1881), and all improvements were pre- 
sumed to be the tenant’s where fhe holding 
was rated at or under £100 a year. Improve- 
ments (except permanent buildings and re- 
clamation) made twenty years before claim, 


• The “court” is tlie county court, or the Lend 
Coxomissioo, viuce 1 S 61 . 


did not entitle to compensation. In calculating 
the amount of compcu&ition the period of the 
tenant's enjojanent of the improvement was 
to be taken into account. “ Town i)urks,” 
labourers’ holdings, cottage allotments, and 
some other small lettings were excepted alto- 
gether from the Act. The Act eonbiined 
provisions for enlarging the leasing powers 
of limited owners, facilitating sales to tenants, 
and authorising advances for that pur|K)se 
by the Board of Works. Like the similar 
clauses in the Act of 1881, these have proved 
for the most part inoperative. 

'fho Land Law Act of 1881 (44 and 45 
Vic., c. 49) further limited the power of 
regulating the incidents of Irish tenancies 
by contract, and completely altered the terms 
of most subsisting agreements. It divided 
tenants into two classes — “ present ” tenants, 
whose tenancies existed at the date of the 
Act ; and “ future ” tenants, whose temin- 
cies should be created after Jan. 1, 1883. 
It constituted a “ Land Commission ” with 
extensive powers, which tlmt body was au- 
thorised to delegate to sub-commissioners 
nominated by the executive (sec. 43). Any 
“ present ” tenant might ujiply to a “ court ” 
of sub-commissioners to fix the “fair” or 
“judicial” rent of his holding (sec. 8). A 
“ statutory term ” of fifteen years is created 
by the decree fixing the “judicial” rent. 
The rent cannot be raised, nor can the 
tenant be evicted duiing a statutory term 
except for non-jMijTnent of rent, persistent 
waste, sub-dirision, or sub-letting, and certain 
other acts specified in the statute. If eject- 
ment was brought for breach of these 
“ statutory conditions," the tenant could still 
sell his tenancy. If the eriction was actually 
carried out, he could claim compensjition for 
improvements under the Act of 1870. Tho Act 
practically conferred upon every “ present ” 
tenant a lease for fifteen years, renewable for 
ever, deprived the landlord of all direct right 
to evict, and “invested the court with a 
^scretionary ^wer of permitting eviction 
in the cases ^escribed.” A statutory term 
might also be created by an agreement and 
declaration between the parties, fixing the 
“fair” rent, and filed in court (sec. 8, ss. 6), 
or by the acceptance by any tenant, present 
or future, of an increase of rent demanded 
by the landlord (8..4). The covenant to sur- 
render was avoided bv tho Act in all sub- 
sisting leases, and the lessees were to become 
present tenants on their expiration. 

Future tenants were not to apply to have 
a fair rent fixed. If, however, the landlord 
at any time raised the rent of a future 
tenant, such tenant might either accept the 
rise, tberoby acquiring a statutory term, 
or sell hie tenancy subject to the increased 
rent. Upon such a sale he might apply to 
the court to decide whether the value of his 
tenancy bad been depreciated below what it 
would have been at a fair rent, and ftlnim 
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the amount of such depreciation with costs 
iroin the landlord. If the future tenant should 
neitlier acco])t nor sell, he could claim com- 
pens;tlion for disturbance and improvements 
uiub r the Act of 1870. A lease for thirty- 
one years or upwards, agreed upon between 
the parties, and sanctioned by the court 
(called a ••judicial lease”), excluded the 
operation of tlie Act during its continuance. 
If the lessee were a future tenant, his tenancy 
would absolutely determine the lease. So, 
too, it he were a pre.sent tenant, and accepted 
sucli a lease for more than sixty years. But 
if the tejin be for .sixty years or under, the 
tenant would still be a present tenant at its 
expiration. 

Even with this far-reaching measure, it 
was not found that finality had been reached. 
In 18S‘2 an Airears Act ciime into force, 
cancelling all arrcai'S uj) to date on pajment 
of one vear’s rent. In 1885 the “ Ashbourne 
Aet ” cnabbal the State to advance the full 
value of their lioldings to tenants who desired 
to buy fiom landlords who were willing 
to sell. The amount so to be advanced, 
16,000,000, was greatly increased in 1891, 
and the process of purchase simplified by 
the r.>aud Act of 1896. In 1903 yet another 
Land Act was passed to induce tenants to 
purchase their holdings. The amount of 
money to be advance*! was largely increased, 
and additional facilities were given to those 
who desired to become the owners of their 
holdings. 

Iiand Tax, The, was first levied in 
1690. when it was 3s. in the pound. It was 
originally an annual grant, and varied in 
amount each year; but in 1798 it was made 
'perjietual, and was fixed at 4s. in the pound 
upon the valuation of 1692, provision being 
made for its redemption by the payment of 
a lump sum. This has been taken advantage 
of by many landowners ; but at the present 
time there is still a large quantity of land 
on which the tax has not been redeemed and 
is still levied. Mr. Lloyd George’s Budget for 
1909 provided for the taxation of land values. 

Iiand Tennre. The orig^in of the pecu- 
liarities of land tenure in England is ex- 
ceedingly ob.scuro. It was supposed at one 
time that while the so-called higher kinds of 
tenure, as those of the noble, the knight, the 
churchman, and the cultivating freeholder, 
were the necessary sub-divisions of feudal 
estates, so the very various kinds of base 
tenure, those of villeinage and copyhold, were 
the result of individual caprice on the part of 
the superior lord ; or at best, relics, mutilated 
or distorted, of more ancient tenancies. Such 
was the view of the early writc*rs on English 
tenancies, as the author of the Biahgui de 
Scaccario, Glanvill, Bracton and Fleta, Lit- 
tleton, and his great commentator, Coke. 
Latterly, however, the subject has been 
xuorc fully, but not finally, investigated 


by many inquirers, German and English. 
A difficulty in exactly determining on the 
facts arises because nearly all the inform- 
ation which can be obtained is derived 
from documents, the date of which, however 
early it may be. is long posterior to in- 
fluences which, as we know, might have 
modified, and almost certainly did modify, 
the original tenures to which the documents 
refer. Thus, after the Roman period, the 
earliest deeds are those which belonged 
to monastic and other ecclesiastical found- 
ations. But such foundations were essen- 
tially of foreign origin, and were the product 
of a more or less lengthened process, under 
which native custom was brought into 
collision with %xtf‘mul practice, and was 
naturally altered by it. It is probable, 
too, that many of the peculiarities of what we 
call the feudal system havo'appeared at very 
different times, and in very different countries, 
not by virtue of any definite law, but solely 
for the economical reason that the Labour of 
the husbandman always provides more than 
is necessiiry for his individual wants, and that, 
therefore, it becomes pos.sible for a stronger 
man t«) extract from such a person part of the 
pmduce of his labours, as tax, or rent, or 
customary due. In return for such a tribute, 
the superior miglit covenant to leave the 
husbandman in peace, or even to guarantee 
him from the assaults of other oppressors ; 
and thus the levy of black-mail, practised 
from the days of Darid and his companions 
in exile to those of Rob Roy and his tribes- 
men, becomes the type of those dues and 
duties which, in theory at least, were always 
characteristic of the feudal system, and were 
suppo.'^ed to be reciprocal between lord and 
tenant, and, it may lie, is their origin. 

It is clear that the subjection of classes 
was characteristic of the times which pre- 
ceded the Xorman Conquest, as well as of 
those which followed it. There were serfs 
and .slaves, inferior or dej>endent tenants, and 
milibxn.’ vassals on the esUito of Earl Godwin, 
as well as on the estate of Earl Odo. It is 
probable that the country folk were no better 
off, and no worse off, under the rule of the 
descendants of William the Norman, than 
they were under that of the descendants of 
Alfred the Great. There was a change of 
masters, of landlords, but no change of 
system. It is probable that the gradual dis- 
continuance of a system under which fines 
were levied for offences, with the alternative 
of slavery, and the gradual establishment of 
a custom under which outrages were deemed 
an offence against the king’s peace, and 
punishable *by his judges, may have assisted 
the process by which ircemen were degraded 
from their condition, and forced to accept a 
lower status, and may even have assisted the 
counter-process by which the serf gradually 
achieved the rights of the freeman. 

When we are in view of the actual state of 
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things which prevailed ia England when 
documenUrye%'idence Is clear and continuous 
the following facts are obvious and universal 
There was an over-lord in ever>* manor, the 
manor being generally, but not always, iden- 
tical in its boundaries with the parish. This 
over-lord might be the king, or a noble, or an 
ecclesiastic, or a corporation, or a piivato 
individual. The over-lord who was a subject, 
was Imble to certain dues to the king, either 
fixed by custom, or granh,-d on emergency bv 
Parliament, and his estate was liable to for- 
fmture in the event of his committing certain 
offences, or to escheat in case ho died haring 
no heirs to succeed him. It was imiwrtant 
that there should be a central authority, 
and no means were more ready and more 
certain to effect this result than to inflict the 
penalties of forfeiture on cei-tain acts of dis- 
obedience or outnige. Beneath these lords 
wore fret, and serf tenants, all of whom had a 
sufficient amount of arable kind joined to 
their rights in th<? common pasture, and their 
1 ^ of the wood for fattening their hogs for 
the purpose of their own maintenance and 
that of their families. The free tenants had 
to pay a rent fixed in amount, cither in money 
or kind, sometimes in labour, but the amount 
of either was unalterable ; they were masters 
of their own actions as soon as this rent was 
satisfied, or they could transfer their holdings 
and quit the manor. The serf was sometimes 
bound to a money rent. But his liabilities 
were generally in labour, though even this 
TOuld be commuted for money from a very 
Mrly period, and constantly was commuted. 
When his labour was yielded, or its 
^uivalont was paid, he was free to employ 
Jumself on his land, or for the matter of 
that, on any other tenant’s land, or on the 
lord’s land, at ordinary wages. But he could 

manor without licence, for 
which ho paid an annual sum; he could not 
give his daughter in marriage without paying 
a fine, or send his son to school in view of 
hiB becoming a priest, or get him made a 
monk, without similar payments, and when 
his occupancy descended to his heirs, they 
paid a fine on admittance, and were brought 
under his liabilities, while sometimes his best 
chattel, horse or ox, or article of furniture, 
was forfeit^ to the jord under the name of a 
heriot. His liabilities were not in the aggre- 
gate much more hea^y than those of the free 
tenant ; in some particulars they were less, for 
he was not held to any militarj’ serrice, but 
ms condition was degraded, and he was imder 
social disabilities. 

It appears that in early times, and till 1290, 
the tenants, whether lord or vassal, could not 
toU or alienate, their estates. But they had, 
it is well known, the right of admitting sub’ 
tenants to themselves, though probably this 
right was not exercised, or if exercised was 
d^cult for the inferior tenant. At the date 
above referred to, every tenant was permitted, 
Hut.— 26 


by the statute Quia £tup(orrg, to alicrmito 
his estate to another, under the condition 
tbit the new-comer should shind in exactly 
his position. This law made a great change, 
in that it put an end to the cre.'ition of 
now manoi-s. Still the lord was allowed to 
admit now tenants to his own domain, serf or 
free, provided that tho new tenant hold on 
the same condition as the old. In effect, how- 
ever, that which was so characteristic of 
ancient tenures, ceased — the subordination of 
ranks created at tlie pleasure of the lord. 
Whatever distinction existed was traditiomil 
and therefore ccjised to be viUil. It was 
certain to gradually decay. But before the 
change referred to was made by law, the lord 
was permitted to create a new kind of estate, 
the form of which was exempted from the 
later alteration. This was the “estate tail” an 
institiition the significance of which no one 
forcsiiw, as it was not employed on a large 
scale till nearly two centuries after its firat 
establishment. 

Such were lay estates. They were al. 
liable to obligations— the higher, that of 
knight service, to military duties ; the next 
ttot of a socager, to rent ; tho third, that of 
the serf, to labour. There were also cottagers 
who subsisted by their labour, who hud a 
tenement with its garden or cui-tilage, and 
who had to get their livelihood by hiring 
themselves as farm servants. But vast estates 
were held by the clergy, either secular, who 
wrre.spond to tho parochial clergy and the 
dignitaries of the Church, archbishops, bishops 
deans, and chapters, who generally hold land 
beyond tho tithes with which they had ini- 
memorially been endowed, or the monks. 

It 18 Hliid that before the Rofonuation tho 
monasteries held a third of all the land in the 
kingdom. In theory the clergy wore held to 
Mtisfy all obligations by their prayers ^ or by 
divine service, as it was called, and wore said 
to hold their land by free aline. But in 
course of time, though not without riolent 
8trugp;les on their part, they were made to 
contribute by grants to tho necessities of tho 
through Parliament. Tho lands of 
the Church were thus a fourth kind of 
tenure ; and these four kinds were practically 
inclusive, for another which is enumerated, 
that in ancient demesne, and which consisted 
of land which had been once the estate of the 
Conf^or, or of the Conqueror, was possessed 
of certain pnvileges and exemptions only. 

But the expression “ land tenure ” may be 
also takcQ to indicato the process by which 
these lands were occupied and distributed 
^ong the several tenants. The lord always 
MU a manor house, in which a local 
ludicature was held, the judge being tho 
Iwd 8 steward, and a jury, who presentcri 
offenders, tho court leot being inhabitants of 
the manor taken from all ranks, and the 
hom^e, of freeholders only, who registered 
the inhabitants on the court roll, ^lo lord 
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also possessed the best land in the parish, 
the water meadow — always of f^reat value in a 
country wlierc there were no winter roots and 
no artificial g^rasses — and the most convenient 
and fertile fields. Each homestead also had 
its })addocks and curtilages near the house 
and farmyard. But the print iiMil i)art of the 
tenant’s holding was in the common arable 
fioltis. Here the land was ploughed in strips, 
generally each an acre in dimension, a “ balk *’ 
or spticc of unploughed laud being left 
between each one of these sets of strips. In 
tht'se strips the lord, the parson, the monk, 
the farmer shared in varying tpiantities. On 
such land it w.'us not easy to induce fertility, 
except by currying manure to it, for it would 
not 1)0 ])ossible to fold sheep on such plots, 
and folding sheep was then, as now, the best 
way in which to restore exhausted land. This 
kind of cultivation, w’hich Mr. ScH‘hohm has 
attempted to trace back to very remote times, 
remained, and was customary in many parts 
of England down to very modern experience. 

The fir.st grwit change in the English land 
tenures were from the consc(piences of the 
Black De;ith in the middle of the fourteenth 
century. Such was the saircity of hands 
that wages rsipidly doubled, and even trebled, 
in amount. The serf’s labour had been 
commuted for money payments, and now the 
lord found that he was often receiving for 
labour which had been his due not more than 
a third of its present market value. After 
trying the effect of proclamations, laws, and 
penalties, he attempted, and, as the facts 
prove, simultineously over England, to re- 
verse the bargjiin. The serfs resented the 
action, and the tremendous insurrection of 
Wat Tyler, which involved two-thirds of the 
country and all its most prosjxjrous districts, 
broke out. The insurrection collapsed, but 
the serfs remained musters of the situation, 
and the tenure in villeinage was rapidly de- 
veloped into copyhold or customary tenancy. 
Within less than a century, land which in 
previous times could not have been held 
without social degridation was freely pur- 
chased by nobles and gentlemen. 

The next important change came after the 
great Civil War of Succession. Up to this 
time, entails had been very rare, and only in 
small estates. Now, however, the landowner, 
who entered the fray and belonged to the 
beaten party, had to incur the risks of for- 
feiture. But an estate tail was not liable to 
forfeiture on trciison, perhaps not oven to a 
Parliamentary attainder. Hence the custom 
arose of entailing the great estates as a 
measure of precaution, since no one could 
forfeit what was not his, and the estate of the 
descendant would surWve the misconduct of 
his ancestors. Henry VIII., however, framed 
a statute under which entails were made 
liable to the penalties of treason. 

The same reign saw the vast estates of the 
monasteries, and not a few of those belonging 


to the secular clergy, flung upon the market, 
in amount perhaps not less than two-fifths of 
the whole land in the kingdom. These estates 
passed from the crown by gntnt or purchase 
to a new, and generally needy, set of pro- 
prietors, and great distress ensued. But there 
was no modification in the nature of tenures. 
The old divisions still prevailed — knight 
service, socage, copyhold, and fi'ee alms. But 
what had once been honourable had now 
become oppressive. The nobles and gentry 
would have gladly commuted their liabilities 
to the crown on fair terms, and strove to 
make a bargain with James. But the 
scheme broke down, and the policy of the 
king, in exacting his extreme rights, doubt- 
less led to the formation of a Parliamenhiry 
j)arty within the House of Lords, which gave 
some weight in the struggle between Charles 
and the House of Commons. 

The Civil War between king and Parlia- 
ment developed a new kind of land tenure, 
which has continued to our own day, and has 
been the principal instrument by which land 
has been accumulated into few hands. Tho 
Royalist party were, after their defeat, in. 
great danger of ruin. They knew that they 
had to bear serious and heavy fines, and they 
fejired that a sentence of forfeiture might 
fall upon them. Hence they employed two 
lawyers, Palmer and Bridgman, who devised 
tho strict settleincnt, under which the ancestor 
(say the father) was made tenant for life, 
with certain powers, and his descendants (say 
his sons) were made succeeding tenants in 
tail. The conveyance, according to Black- 
stone, was of suspicious validity, and was 
certainly in contravention of public policy, 
as it practically created a perpetuity. But 
after the Restoration tho two lawyers became 
crown oflBcers, and in their administrativo 
capacity gave validity to the devices which 
they had invented as conveyancers. During- 
the same period the abolition of the tenures 
in chivalry took place. The Court of Wards 
and all feudal incidents were abolished by 
resolutions of both Houses in Fehroary, 1646. 
'Those resolutions were repeated by an Act of 
Parliament in 1656, and confirmed by the 
act of the Convention Parliament in 1660. 
The crown was compensated for the loss of 
its hereditary revenue from the feudal inci- 
dents by tho grant of half the excise, a tax 
eshiblLshed by the Long Parliament two 
years before ’the abolition of tenures in. 
chivalry, and, like it, confirmed at the Resto- 
ration. 

Action has from time to time been taken, 
in Parliament with the view of getting rid 
of the incidents which still belong to copy- 
hold tenures, and are found to be incon- 
venient and capricious. When this is done, 
there will he only one kind of tenure recog- 
nised in England. But tho power of settle- 
ment still exists among us, and also the custom 
of primogeniture, the former being to some 
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extent changed from its strictness by late 
legislation,* and the latter being threatened by 
several causes, among which the present diffi- 
culties in which landlords and temints stand, 
are probably the most dominant. The dis- 
persion of other estates will probably be 
hastened by the contingency which is far 
from remote, that that estate in matters of 
succession duties will be soon put on the foot- 
ing of personal property, -t 

^iue rarJy Hist 0/ rT.«eteu<»on«/ Seebohm, 
nu htighsh VtUage Community; Ross, Tfutonie 
.Hoidinffs; Blackstoae, Commontams; Dieby, 
Hut. 0/ iau 7 of R/rtl Property,' Brodick 
iin^lwh Land and Landlords ; (Shaw Lefevre* 
Agrarian Tenures ; Maitland, Domesday Book] ’ 

[J. E. t. R.j 

Landen, The Battle op (July I9, 1693), 
or, as it is sometimes called, the battle of 
Iseerwindcn, resulted in the defeat of 
Willianr. III. by JIarshal Luxemburg. By 
an adroit feint on Liege the Ercnch general 
drew the king towards him. William 
might still liave retreated, but he resolved to 
fight. The allies protected their line by a 
breastwork and a series of entrenchments, and 
a hundred pieces of cannon wore placed along 
it. On the left flank was the village of Rom^ 
dorff and the little stream of Landen, and on 
the right the village of Neerwinden. The 
fighting began about eight o’clock. Two de- 
sperate assaults on the rillage were repulsed, 
in the first of which Berwick, who led. the 
French, was taken ■ prisoner. Luxemburg 
ordered a last attack to be made by the house- 
hold troops, which was also unsuccessful But 
tho centre and left of the allies had b<!en 
thinned to support tho conflict at Neerwinden 
and a little after four in the afternoon, the 
whole hne gave way. William with the ut- 
most bravery arrested the progress of the 

made the retreat less disastrous 

1 A nnrt * they had lost 

10,000 of their best men. Luxemburg did 

not venture to molest the retreat, and William 
soon reorganised his forces. 

Lane, Sia Richakd (i. I 684 , d. 1660), 
an eminent lawyer of the reign of Charles I 
chiefly became known by the able way in 
which he conducted the defence of Strafford 
He imned the king on the outbreak of the 
Civil War, and on Lyttelton’s death in 1 646 
was made Lord Keeper. But the office was 
mtle more than nominal, and Lane fled to 
Holland, where, after the king^s death, he 
became Lord Keeper to Charles II. 

LMeroost Chronicle, The, contains 
a history of England from the earliest times 
to the y^r 1346, It does not seem to have 

of Lanercost, in 
Cumberland, but at Carlfslo. It is a most 

valuable record of Border history, and one 

^ 1882 (« * <6 


of the most interesting of the northern 
chronicles. 

Chrontd^ has beeu by 

Clubs for the Baimat^Tie and Maitland 




- (*• 100.7, d. 1089). Arch- 
bishop of Cjinterbury, was the son of a 
wealthy citizen of Faria. After studying in 
vanous schools, he in 1039 set up a scIukjI at 
Avrunches, Normandy. In 1042 he lH.-cjime 
a monk of the Benedictme abbey of Bee, of 
which he became prior in 1040. Soon after- 
wards he was engaged in the controversy on 
Uio Real Presc-nce which Berengarius of 
Tours had started. Brought at first into 
hortile contact with William of Nomandy 
owing to the latter’s marriage with his cousin,’ 
he subsequently becaime closely attached to 
the duke. In 1066 he became abbot of the 
new monastery which William had cnablcHi 
him to found at Caen. In 1070 he was ap- 
pointed Archbishop of Canterbun*. Luring 
the years of his primacy, he worked clos<*lv in 
accord with ^Villiam. He was able, by the 
king's help, to gmduaUy fill most of the 
Enghsh sees with Normans, and at the same 
time to purify and reform the national 
Church, stamping out simony and the mar- 
riage of the clergy. One result of his policy 
was to bring England into closer relations 
with the Church of Western Christendom 

."^th Rome; but Lanfranc, 
AT® ” illiwn, aimed at keeping up, so far as 
the altered conditions allowed, the old in 
dependence of the insular churc-h, and when 
William refused to do homage to the Poiie 
and Lanfranc was summoned to Rome he 
refused to obey. 

. Hook, Arc^ 


1*1 : nook. Arch^ 

Freeman, Homan Con- 
® published at 


^ARiIAI)l KE(6. ?1598, tf. 
ibbl) was a gentlemeji of Yorkshire who 
raised treops for the king, and supported his 
with unwavering fidelity. In Februar>'. 
1645, ho successfully relieved Pontefract, 
and m the summer of the same year he com- 

left wing at Nasehy. 
iUter the battle ho collected fresh troops, and 
^empted, on the king’s directions, to relieve 
Cliest<-r. In the attempt he was utterly routed 

al’ r.® Rowton Heath (Sept. 

24, 164.7). In the second Civil War he t<£k 

up arms, reired Berwick, and formed a corps 
Of tiiiglish Cavaliers auxiliary to Hamilton’s 

army. At Preston, where his corps formed the 

van, he WM taken prisoner, but contrived to 
e^pe to the Continent, Charles II. created 
him a Uron, and at the Restoration ho was 
appointed Lord-Lieutenant of Yorkshire. 

Langham, Simon {d. 1376), was made 
Ji^urer of the kingdom in 1360, and hold 

1363, when he was promoted to 
we Oiancellorship. In 1366 he was appointed 
to the archbishopric of Canterburj', and 
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resijfned the Gmit Seal. During his primacy 
ho did much to correct abuses which had 
crept into the (’huich, but in 1368, having 
been made a cardinal, he was compelled by 
the king to resign his archbishopi'ic. Ho soon 
regained the royal favour, and was made 
D<‘an of Lincoln, though on the death of Arch- 
bishop Whittlesey, Edward refused to allow 
Langham to be re-elected to the primacy. 

lian^ort, Battle of (July 10, 1645). 
After the battle of Na3(!by Fairfa.x marchca 
into the west to attack Goring’s army. On 
July 11, Fairfax, advancing from Long 
Sutton towards Bridgewater, found Goring’s 
forces strongly posted on some hills on the 
east of Langport. The Royalists were 
defeated, driven through L^gport, _ 
chased by Cromwell and the horse to within 
two miles of Bridgewater. The victory 
enabled Fairfax to besiege and capture the 
Somersetshire fortresses. 

Sprigge, Afigtin Bediviva ; Fairfax Corrtxpond- 
entt : Carlyle, CromiotU; Markham, Life of 
Fairfax. 

1jailgside> Thb Battlb op (May 13, 
1668), was fought near Glasgow between the 
forces of Mary Q,ueen of Scots, who had just 
escaped from Lochleven Castle, and those of 
the Regent Murray. Mary, in spite of the 
superior numbers of her army, was defeated. 

Lan^oft, PiKRUE i>R, was probably a 
canon of Bridlington, in Yorkshire, and lived 
in the reigns of Edward I. and Edward II. 
He wrote a Chronicte in the corrupt Norman- 
French of Yorkshire, the principal object of 
which was to show tho justice of Edward’s 
Scotch wars. 

Lnugtoft'a C/iroaicIe has been published in the 
Rolls Series under the editorship of Mr, 
Wright. 

Iian^on, Jons de (rf. 1337), was Chan- 
cellor from 1‘29‘2 to 1302, during which period 
he carried on successfully tho work of Robert 
Bunu‘1. In 1305 ho was made Bishop of 
Chichester, and shortly after tho accession of 
Edward 11. (1307) was re-appointed to the 
Chancellorship, which ho held till 1310. Ho 
had at first supported the king, but the in- 
fatuation of Edward for Gavoston drove 
Langton to side with the barons, and he 
became one of tho ordainers appointed in 
1310 to regulato tho royal household Jind 
realm. The rest of his life seems to have 
boon spent in attending to the affairs of his 
bishopric. 

Lan^On, Stephen, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury (rf. 1228), is supposed to have been bom at 
Langton, near Spilsby, but of his parentage 
and earl)' life nothing certain is known. He 
studied at tho University of Paris, where ho 
made the acquaintance of Lothaire.who, on his 
election to tho Papal throne as Innocent III., 
sent for Langton, whoso reputation as a 
scholar and divine was very great. In 1206 


be was created a airdinal. Shortly after- 
wards Hubert Walter, Ai-chbishop of Canter- 
bury. died, and a disputed election to tho 
primuev foUowed. The younger monks 
chose Reginald, their sub-prior, while tho 
elder and the suffragan bishops, elected John 
de Gray, Bishop of Nonvich, the king’s 
nominee'. On the case being referred to tho 
Pope, Innocent rejected the claims of both 
c.andidatos, and caused Langton to bo chosen. 
The king refused to accept him, and regarded 
the action of tho Pope as an unjustifiable 
interference with tho rights of the king and 
the English Church. For six years (1207— 
13), Jolm remained obdurate, various pro- 
posals and offers were made by Innocent, 
England was placed under an interdict, and 
the king himself excommunicated, and it 
requiredi a thicat of deposition to induce him 
to yield. But, though tho papal nominee, 
Langton soon won tho gratitude of tho 
English by his opposition to the tyranny of 
John. It was he who produced tho charter 
of Henry I. before the baronial council at 
St. Paul’s as an indication of tho claims they 
ought to make ; and all through the struggle 
for the charter he was the soul of tho baronial 
party. For a lime he forfeited the Pope’s 
favour for this opposition to the Pope’s new 
vassal. But his gi-oat personal influence with 
Innocent ultimately prevailed, and the ac- 
cession of Henry III. and the accephinco of tho 
charter by tho papal party restored him to 
full influence. He procured tho recall of tho 
papal legato Pandulf, and a promise that 
during his lifetime no more legitos should be 
sent fi-om Rome. Ho oxcommunicated the 
mercenaries and feudalists. His death, in 
1228, was soon foUowed by tho quarrel of 
Hubert do Burgh and the king. Ho was one 
of the ablest of tho mediaeval archbishops. 

Roger of Wendover ; Matthew Paris ; Hook, 
Lives of the Archbishops ; Stubbs, Contf.Hwt. 

[F. S. P.] 

^ansdown, Battle op (July 5, 1643). 
After the battle of Stratton, Hopton and tho 
Cornish army were joined by the king’s troops 
under Lord Hertford and Prince Maurice. 
The Parliamentary troops, defeated at Stratton, 
were likewise reinforced by the army of Sir 
William Waller, who took up his head-quarters 
at Bath. Waller entrenched himself at Lans- 
down, where ho was attacked by Hopton s 
army on the morning of July 5. Hopton’s 
Comishmen stormed Waller’s works, and 
remained masters of the field. But the 
losses of the conquerors were very great ; they 
included Sir Be^'il Grenville, “ whose loss 
would have clouded any victory,” and many 
officers. Hopton himsolf( wounded in tho 
battle, was nearly kUled by an explosion of 
gunpowder the next day. Sir William Waller’s 
army was “rather surprised and discomforted 
with the incredible boldness ef the Comiah 
foot, than much weakened by the number 
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alain, which was not greater than on the 
king’s part.” 

Clarendon, Hist, of the Rehellion ; War- 
burton, Prints Rupert. 

Iiansdowne, William, MAnai'is op 
(A. 1737, d. 1805), was sprung on his father’s 
aide from the Fitzmaurices, Earls of Kerry, 
one of the oldest houses of Ireland ; while, by 
female descent, he inherited the name and 
fortune of Sir William Petty. Entering the 
army at an early age, he distinguished him- 
self at the battle of Mindcn, and on the 
accession of George III. was appointed an 
aide-de-camp to the king. The next year, 
after representing the family borough of 
Wycombe for a few weeks, he was called up 
to the House of Peers by the death of his 
father, the Earl of Shelburne. In his new 
sphere, Lord Shelburne at once attached him- 
self to ;^rd Bute, and supported the peace 
negotiations of 1762. In the following year 
he was appointed a Privy Councillor and 
President of the Board of' Trade. Butina 
very few months he deserted the government, 
and joined the Opposition under Pitt. No 
place was found for him in the Rockingham 
ministry, but on its fall and Lord Chatham’s 
succession to office he was made Secretary of 
State. In^ 1768 the Duke of Grafton yielded 
to “ the king’s daily instigations to remove 
Lord Shelburne.” During the long period of 
Lord North’s administration, Lord Shelburne 
continued to act firmly with the Opposition, 
alike on the subject of Wilkes and the 
Middlesex Election, and on the pokey adopted 
towards the American colonies. On the 
resignation of Lord North, Lord Shelburne 
rejtscted the urgent request of the king that 
he would form a cabinet, and refused to take 
the place which was duo to the ilarquis of 
Kocking^m. When that nobleman did be- 
come Prime Minister, X^ord Shelburne was 
appointed Home Secretary, Fox being Foreign 
^rotopr ; and between these two, on Rock- 
ingham’s death, ensued a disastrous quarrel 
which split up the Whigs, and resulted in the 
Coalition. X^rd Shelburne succeeded as 
Prime Minister (July, 1782), but with only 
half of the Whigs behind him, he very soon 
had to yield to the imposing strength of the 
Coalition (Feb., 1783). In 1784 he was 
created Marquis of Lansdowne, and for a 
time retired from active life. On the out- 
break of the French Revolution he joined the 
Opposition ; but he never again regained 
bis former eminent position. Lord Albe- 
marle says of him that “ his insight into char- 
acter was shrewd and generally accurate ; his 
eloquence was graceful and persuasive ; his 
knowledge of business, especially that which 
related to foreign affairs, was extensive.” 

Chatham Comspondenu; Lord E. Fjts- 

iMUrice, Life of SheOnime! W.lpols, ilemoirg 

of George III.; Jesse, Uemoire of George III. : 

Rockinghsm. Uenotrt; Rossell, Life of Pot : 

SUnhope, Lift of PiU ; Staohope, Jllrt. of Eng. 


« Henhy Charles Keith, 

OTH Marquis op (5. 1845), eldest son of the 
4th Marquis, was govemor-general of Canada 
from 1833 to 1888, and of India from 1888 to 
1893. From 1895 to 1900 be was sccretarv 
for War, and secretary for Foreign Affairs 
from 1900 to 1906. In December, 1909, 
under his leadership the House of Lords 
refused to pass the Budget of that year before 
Its approval by the country. 

Large Declaration, The, was a nar- 
rative of Charles I.’s conduct towards the 
Scots, published to justify his policy during 
the events which led to the war. It was the 
work of Walter Balcanquall, Dean of Dur- 
ham. The Scottish General Assembly, which 
met at Edmburgh in August, 1639. demanded 
that the king should suppress the book, and 
hand the author over to them for punishment. 

Burton, Hist, of Scotland. 

Largs, The Battle of (Oct. 2, 1263 ), was 
fought Detween Haco of Norway and the 
army of Alexander III. on the coast of Ayr- 
shire. The ground was fiercely contested, 
and, though the Scots claimed a victory, the 
battle really appears to have been indecisive. 

Laswaree, The Battle op (Nov. 1 , 1803), 
was fought between the English, commanded 
by General Lake, and fifteen of Dowlut 
Rao Scindia’s disciplined battalions. The 
engagement was very severe and protracted. 
Soindia’s sepoys defended their position to 
the last, and only retired when all their guns 
were captured. 

Wellesley DispateJus ; Mill, Hist, of India: 

Giant Duff, Hist, of the .VaArnMoa 

LatllC was 8 division of the county of 
Kent, answering to the Riding of Yorkshire, 
or possibly to the Rape of Sussex, and corre- 
sponding, it is just possible, either to the 
original counties of the Kentish folk, or to 
thf' smaller sub-kingdoms, which were agglo- 
merated to make up the kingdom. 

Latimer, Huon, Bishop of Worcester 
(5. P 1486, d. 1656), was the son of a prosperous 
Leicestershire yeoman. At fourteen yeare of 
age Latimer proceeded to Clare Hall, Cam- 
bridge, where be threw himself with con- 
spicuons energy int% the special studies 
Mected by the favourers of the New Learn- 
ing. Ho attracted the favourable notice of 
Thomas Cromwell, and, on finally quitting 
Cambridge, he was preferred by him to the 
liWng of West Kington, in Wiltshire. By 
this time Latimer had earned for himself 
no small amount of fame as an eloquent and 
tolling preacher ; but the boldness with 
which he proclaimed his religious views, and 
his onspa^g denunciations of the existing 
ecclesiastical abuses, frequently placed him in 
positions of danger, from which it required all 
his own naUve ^dress, backed np by powerful 
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friends at court, to successfully extricate him. 
In 1535, his own favour with Henry VIII., 
whose chaplain ho was, together with the in- 
tiueiiCG of Thomas Cromwell, procured his ele- 
vation to the see of Worcester. But after the 
cmictment of the Six Articles Latimer was at 
once made an example of, and imprisoned for 
contumacy (1539). Ho was released in 1.540, > 
aud remained in obscurity till 1546, when he 
was again imprisoned; but on the accession 
of Edward \’i. ho was immediately set free. 
He declined, however, to again undertake 
the responsibility of an ejuscopal charge, 
occupying himself instead with the more 
congenial work of an itinerant preacher. In 
this character, his popular preaching Uilents 
exerted a much wider and more permanent 
influence in the spread of his opinions than 
the most vigorous exercise of his episcopal 
authority could have done ; and there is 
no dt)ubt that his enthusiastic missionary 
labours contributed very largely to fix the 
doctrines of the Hefomiation in the minds of 
the people. On Edward VI. ’s death ho was 
again iinprisoned, in the Tower and at Oxf<»rd, 
where attempts were made to comi>el him, 
with Kidley and Cranmor. to a disputation on 
the Mass. He and Kidley were martyred at 
0.xford, Oct. 16, 1555. 

Burnet, Hist, of fhc Jte/onnation ; Stiype, 
Cronmer; Foxe, Book o/ 3frtrtiyr» ; Froude, Hist. 
of Eng.; Latimer, ■S<.'ntion». 

Iiaud, William, Archbishop of Canterburj* 
(i. 1573, (i. 1645), was the son of a clothier 
of Heading, educated at Reading School, an<l 
St. John’s College, Oxfonl. He was elected 
a fellow of that college in 1593, ordained 
in 1600, and became one of the pnncip:il 
opponents of the Puritan party in O.xfoixl. 
In the year 1605 he caused great scandal 
by performing the maixiage of the Eiirl of 
Devonshire to Lady Penelope Devereux, who 
had been divorced from her husband on account 
of her adultery with the earl. In spite of this 
he was in 161 1 elected President of St. John’s, 
made one of the king’s chapbiins, and ap- 
pointedsuccessivelyArchdeacon of Huntingdon 
and Dean of Gloucester. In 1621 he was 
further promoted to the bishopric of St. 
David’s. King James, it is said, hesitated 
considerably to entrust a bishopric to so 
zealous and energetic a Churchman. “ He 
hath a restless spirit, \v,hich cannot see when 
things are well, but loves to toss and change, 
and bring matters to a pitch of reformation 
floating in his own bniin.” Laud became the 
friend and spiritual advisor of Buckingham, 
and it was in order to conrince the wavering 
mind of his patron’s mother that he entered 
into controversy with the Jesuit Fisher on 
the questions at issue between the English 
and Homan Churches. With the accession of 
Charles his influence increased, and he em- 
ployed it to promote and protect Arminian 
dirines. The Commons remonstrated against 
his influence in 1628, but the king replied by 


promoting him to the bishopric of London 
(July, 1628), and promising him the arch- 
bishopric of Canterbury. But it was not 
till his return from accompanying the king in 
his progress to Scotland that Liud actually 
attained the archbishopric (August, 1633). 
Therefore, his activity during the years 
1628 — 33 was mainly confined to the diocese 
of London, and to the Dnivei'sity of Oxford, 
of which he was elected chanceUor in 1630. 
But his influence stretched beyond the sphere 
of his immediate action, and inspired the 
silencing of controversial preaching, the sup- 
pression of the feoffees for impropriations, 
and other important steps in the king’s eccle- 
siastical policy. After 1633 lie was able to 
work more effectually. " I laboured nothing 
moie,” he says “ than that the external public 
worship of God — too much slighted in most 
part.s of this kingdom — might be preserved, 
and that with as much decency and uniformity 
as might be, being still of opinion that unity 
cannot long continue in the Church where 
uniformity is shut out at the Church door.” 
He began by reriving the custom of metro- 
political visitation, and sending officials to 
inquire into the condition of every diocese in 
his province. All communion tables were fixed 
at the east end of the church, ever}' clergy- 
man was obliged to conform to the Priyer- 
book, a searching inquiry took place into tho 
conduct of the clergy, and unifonnity of ritual 
was generally enforced. In the Council he 
quarrelled with Cottington and Windolrnnk, 
raised Juxon to tho Treasury, supported Wont- 
worth against his enemies, and struggled to 
contend against the influence the queen exor- 
cised in favour of the Catholics. Tho now 
canons and Prayer-book, whicn the king en- 
deavoured to force on the Scots, were submitted 
to and amended by Laud. That tho English 
Pniyer-book was imposed on Scotland, rather 
than the liturgy prepared by tho Scotch 
bishops, was Laud’s doing. Throughout tho 
two Scotch wars tho archbishop, ns a member 
of the Junto for Scotch affairs, supported 
Strafford in his rigorous policy. Therefore, 
as soon as the Long Parliament met, ho was 
involved in the same fate, impeached (Dec. 
18, 1640), committed to custody, and, after 
the articles against him had been passed by 
the unanimous vote of the Commons (Feb. 24, 
1641), imprisoned in the Tower. For two 
and a half years the archbishop was im- 
prisoned without a trial, his revenues seques- 
trated, his goods sold, and his papers seized. 
The trial began at last in November, 1643, 
the main charges being that ho had endea- 
voured to subvert tho laws, and overthrow 
the Protestant religion. Tho judges whom 
the Lords consulted declared that none of the 
charges made fell within the legal definition 
of treason. But this did not save him from 
the hatred of the Presbyterians, and ho was 
condemned to death by an ordinance of botK 
Houses. His execution took place on Jan. 10, 


1645. The purity and lofty purpose of his 
life redeem the intolerance and severity with 
which he pursued his aim. 

Gardiner, iftet. of Eng.; Hook, 0 / 

Cantrrbuji/, second series, vol. vi. ; Heylin, Cy- 
l>naims .-Inyljcus; Le Bas. Li/e 0 / Laud; Eush- 
wortb, Historical Collections. Laud's own Worlu 
ore collected in the Library of ^njlo-Catliolic 
Theology. H. F.] 

Lander Bridge, The Affair op (1482). 
During an expedition against England, the 
Scotch nobles, exasperated by the arrogance of 
the low-bom favoui’ites and ministers of James 
III., determined to put them to death, the 
Eiirl of Angus offering to bo the one to “ bell 
the cat.” Accordingly Robert Cochrane, Roger 
Torphichen, a fencing master, Hammel, a tailor, 
and Leonard, a shoemaker, were seized, and 
hanged over the bridge of Lauder, in the pre- 
sence of James III., who was himself taken to 
Edinburgh Castle, and placed under restraint. 
lAiuder is in Berwickshire, twenty-six miles 
from Edinburgh. 

LauderdaJei John ^Iaitland, Dcke op 
(5. 1616, (i. 1682), boraut Lethington, took part 
with the Covenanters against the king, became 
one of the Scotch representatives in the West- 
minster Assembly, and commanded a Scotch 
infantry regiment at the battle of SLaiston 
Moor. In December, 1647, ho was one of the 
Scotch commissioners who signed the secret 
treaty with the king at Carisbrooke, and took 
up arms with Hamilton and the Engagers. 
Obliged to fly from Scotland when Argylo re- 
gained power, he returned with Charles II. in 
1650, was taken prisoner at the battle of 
Worcester, and remained in confinement till 
Alarch, 1660. He was rewarded for his sei'%'iccs 
by being made Secretarj' of State for Scotland, 
opposed the re-establishmcnt of Episcopalian- 
ism in that countrj'.and bj'his skilful intrigues 
fiimllv succeeded in overthrowing his rival 
JLddleton (1663). From this moment he was 
virtually governor of Scotland, which ho ruled 
through Lord Rothes and Archbishop Sharpe. 
“His great experience in affairs,” says Burnet, 
“his ready compliance with everj’thing that 
he thought would please the king, and Ms bold 
offering at the most desperate counsels, gained 
him such an interest with the king, that no 
attempt against him, nor complaint of him, 
could ever shake it, till a decay of strength 
and understanding forced him to let go his 
hold. He was in his principles much against 
poperj' and arbitrary government, and yet, by 
a fatal train of passions and interests, he made 
way foi- the former, and had almost established 
the latter. Whereas some by a smooth de- 
portment imide the first beginnings of tyranny 
less discernible and unacceptable, he by the 
furj' of his Iwhaviour heightened the severity 
of his miuiistry, which was liker the cruelty 
of an inquisition than the legality of justice.” 
His great object was to exalt the power of the 
crown, and though he did not scruple to use ! 
the greatest severity against the z^ous | 


Presbyterians of Fife and the south-west, ho 
aimed at preventing the Episcoimliiins from 
becoming too strong, and nmiuLiining for the 
king the preponderance over both jKiities. He 
instigated the decree of 1669, by which a 
large number of expelled Presbyterian minis- 
ters were reinstated. He obtained for the 
king from the Parliament of 1669 the fullest 
possible recognition of the royal supremacy, 
and the control of the militia. In Englind 
he exercised a great influence as a member of 
the Pri\y Council, and was one of the persons 
to whom the king’s treaty against Holland 
was confided (1670). Ho was credited with 
advising the king to use the forces of Scotland 
against the English Parliament, which, with 
other causes, led the Commons to demand his 
removal from the king’s service (1674). Tlie 
king created him Duke of Lsiuderdale in the 
Scottish and Earl of Guildford in the English 
peerage (1672). In spito of all attacks he 
retained his power until the Scotch insurrec- 
tion of 1679. According to Burnet, “the king 
found his memorj' failing him, and so he 
resolved to let him fall gently, and bring all 
the Scotch affairs into the Duke of Mon- 
mouth’s hands.” Ho died on August 4, 1682. 

Burnet, Hut. of HU Otm Time; Lauderdale 
Papers (Camden Society) ; Burton, Hut. of 
Scotland. 

Lawfeldt, The Battle op (July 2, 1747), 
was one of the most imporbint contests 
during the War of the Austrian Succes- 
sion in which British troops were engaged. 
The Duke of Cumberland took the field in 
February, while in March the French ai-my, 
under Marshal Saxe, invaded the Dutch 
Ketherlands. A I'evolution in that country 
promptly placed the Prince of Orange as 
btadtholder at the head of the army. “Un- 
fortunately, however,” says Lord Stanhope, 

“ he was found ignorant of tactics, and jealous 
of his more e.xperienced but not less over- 
bearing brother, the Duke of Cumberland." 
The disorganised forces encountered the 
French at La\s'feldt, in front of Maestrieht. 
The Dutch gave way and fled ; and the Aus- 
trians, on the right, remained within their 
fortified position. The brunt of the battle fell 
upon the British on the left. The English 
horse advanced too far, and wore repulsed, 
their commander, Sir John Ligonier, being 
taken prisoner. The Duke of Cumberland ' 
could not long maintain his ground ; his re- 
treat, however, was effected in good order. 
The English lost four standards, but notwith- 
standing their repulse, they ca^)tured six, and 
retired to a strong position behind the Mouse. 
The number of kiUed and wounded on both 
sides was great, and nearly equal Both 
commanders showed great personal braver}'. 

Stanhope, Hl»f, of Eng . ; Lecky, Hut. of Eng. ; 

Arseth, ifana Thereeia. 

Lawman was the name of an ofiBcor of 
Danish origro, who is met with in the Five 
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Borough? of Iforoia, and other Danish portions 
of the coimtiy. In the towns of Danish origin 
there were usually twelve lawmen, whose 
function it was to expound and enforce the 
law, and, in some crises, to act as a town 
council or governing body. In some cases 
the dignity seems to have been hereditary. 

Lawrence (LAfUENTirs), Archbishop of 
Canterbury (604 — G19), wa-s one of the com- 
panions of St. Augustine, whom he succeeded. 
Christianity flourished in Kent during the 
r»-ign of Ethelbert ; but on the death of that 
king, his son and .successor, Eadbald, threw 
himself into the hands of the heathen party, 
and threat<-ned persecution. Justus and 
iMellitus fled, and it is &ud that Lawrence 
was about to follow their example, when he 

was admonished bv 8t. Peter to remain. 

% 

He did so. Ridbald was re-converted, and 
Christianity became once more the religion of 
the Kentish kingdom. 

Be<le, EcclcKioftti'crtl Hist. ; Florence of Wor- 
cester, C/ironicIc; Hook, Archbis?iO|>s 0 / Cantcr- 

btii't;. 

Lawrence, Sir Henry (i. 1806, d. 1857), 
obtained a cadetship in the Bengal army in 
1821. Ho .served in the Afghan cam- 
j)aign of 1843, and obtained his majority. 
In 1846, after the first Sikh War, Jlajor 
Henry Ljiwrence was appointed British re- 
presentative at Lahore. In this capjicity, he 
extinguished the revolt in Cashmere, iinder 
Isnam-ud-decn, against the authority of 
(lolab Singh. In 1847 he returned to 
England, for his hejilth. In 1849, on the 
annexation of the Punjaub, he was appointed 
one of the Commissioners of the Board of 
(fovemment, with his brother, John Law- 
rence, and Mr. Jlonsel. Differing with his 
brothcT, ho was removed to Itajpootana 
by Lord Dalhousic. He was on tho point of 
proceeding to Europe, for his health, in 1857, 
Imt, at the earnest request of Lord Cunning, 
he assumed the Chief Commissionership of 
Oude (Mar. 20), Ho saw the discontent at 
the new revenue settlement, and ho did his 
best to remove it and restore confidence. Ho 
fortified, provisioned, and garrisoned Luck- 
now, as well as ho could, as soon as he per- 
ceived the danger from the caste question. 
On May 19 he asked for, and obtained, 
plenary milihir)’ and ciril power. On the out- 
breiik of the Mutiny, on the 30th, his energetic 
action repressed it, and expelled tho mutinous 
sepoys. Hearing of the fall of Cawnpore, ho 
marched out, and attacked tho army of Nana 
Sjihib, but was comiielled to rotnat. On 
July 2 the enemy besieged Lucknow’, and in 
the evening Sir Henry was killed by a shell. 

Kaye, Sepoy H’ar. 

Lawrence, John Laird Mair, Lord 
(5. 1811, d. 1879), younger brother of Sir 
Henry Lawrence, was educated at Hailey- 
bury, and in 1829 received his nomination as 
a writer. In 1831 he was appointed Assistant 


to the Chief Commissioner and Resident at 
Delhi. In 1833 he bec;ime an officiating 
magistrate and collector. In 1836 he received 
the post of joint magistrate and deputy col- 
lector of the southern divusion of Delhi. In 
1848 he was made Commissioner of the Trans- 
Sutlej Provinces. He also occasionally acted 
as Resident at Lahore. At the end of the 
second Sikh War he was aj)pointcd, with hie 
brother Henry and Mr. Mansel, Administrator 
for the Punjaub. He abolished the barbarous 
laws of the Sikhs, and introduced the Indian 
Criminal Code. The disjirmamont of tho 
Punjaub was effected mainly through his 
energy and courage. In 1856 he was made a 
K.C.B. At the outbreak of the JIutiny, he 
stamped out all signs of revolt in tho Punjaub,, 
at once diverted every available soldier t(> 
Delhi, and raised from the military popula- 
tion of the Punjaub, troops to oppose the 
sepoys. For liis share in suppressing the 
Mutiny, ho was created a baronet and 
G.C.B. He then retired to England, and 
was elected a member of the Indian Council. 
Five years later ho undertook the onerous 
duty of Governor-Gcnenil. On Jan. 12^ 
1864, he arrived, and found India at peace. 
He devoted himself to improving the life of 
English soldiers in India. Ho provided for 
their moral and physical condition, for their 
religious study and improvement, and for 
sjinitary reform. In 1864, in consequence of 
the ill-treatment of tho English envoy, the Hon. 
Ashley Eden, war was declared with Bhotan. 
The war was badly conducted, but tho result 
was, on the whole, favourable to the English. 
In 1865 peace was concluded. In 1866 occurred 
the great famine in Orissii. Tlic year 1867 
w’as remarkable for the completion of many 
railways. During tho struggle between, 
Shore and his brothers in Afghanistan, 
Sir J. Lawrence preserved a perfect neutrality. 
At the end of the year 1868, Sir J. Lawrcnco 
returned to England. On March 27, 1869, 
ho was raised to the peerage, by the title of 
Baron Liwrenco of the Punjaub, and of 
Grately, in the county of Southampton. When 
the London School Board was formed, in 1 870, 
he became its first chainiian. In 1879 ho 
died, haring to the last taken part in tho 
Indian debates in the House of Lords. 

Kaye, Sejjoy IKar; B. Boswortb Smith, Life of 
Lord Lavrcnce. 

Leake, Sir Sons {b. 1656, rf. 1720), wasa 

celebrated English admiral. He entered tho 
naA*)* in 1677. At the siege of Londonderry 
he commanded the little squadron which re- 
lieved the town by breaking the boom at the 
entrance of Lough Foyle. Leake also distin- 
^ished himself at thebattle of La Hogue (1692) . 
Soon after tho accession of Anne he was made 
vice-admiral (1703), his Wbig politics being 
^eatly in his favour. After tho capture of 
Gibraltar Leake was left with eighteen ships 
of war for its defence. In 1705 he overtook 
and defeated Marshal Toss6, who with tha 
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French fleet, had been besieging the rock. 
Xext year he commanded the fleet off 
Barcelona. He declined to engage the Count 
of Toulouse, who was blockading the town, 
although his fleet was quite as strong as the 
Frenchman’s ; and was superseded by Peter- 
borough. Soon afterwards a fleet of merchant 
vessels fell into his hands. Leake succeeded 
in taking the island of Sardinia with little 
or no resistiince ; and in conjunction with 
Genenil SUnhope, drove the enemy out of 
ilinoixa (1708). In the following year ho was 
pkiced at the head of the Admiialtj’ Baard. 
When the Tory ministry came into oflice, 
Leake, on the resignation of Orford, beciime 
Til's! Lord. After the accession of George I. 
he ceased to take any part in politics. “ The 
admiiiil,” says Mr. Wyon, “seems to have 
been one of those men, who, however binve 
in subordinate positions, seem to bo para- 
lysed by the responsibility involved in a 
separate command.” 

W>OD, Reign of Qyiem .^nne. 

Lebanon Question, The, In 1860 , 
broke out the quarrel between the Druses and 
the Maronites, two Syrian sects, which led to 
great atrocities and cruelties on both sides. 
TTic Turkish governor of Damascus did not 
attempt to interfere. England and France 
therefore took strong and decisive steps to 
restore tranquillity in the Lebanon. A con- 
vention was drawn up, to which all the great 
powers of Europe agreed, and which Turkey 
was forced to accept. Its provisions were 
that England and France should restore 
order; that France should supply the troops 
in the first instance, and that other require- 
ments should be such as the powers thought fit. 
Lord Dufferin w’as sent out as English com- 
missioner, and order was soon restored. The 
representatives of the great powers assembled 
in Constantinople, then agreed that a Chris- 
tian governor of the Lebanon should be ap- 
pointed in subordination to the Sultan, and 
the Saltan had to agree. In June, 1861, the 
French troops evacuated Syi-ia. 

Annual Regitter, 1860; flanaard, 1860—61. 

Leeds, Thomas Osborne, Dike op (^. 
1631, d. 1712), Viscount Latimer and Baron 
Danby (1673), Earl of Danby (1674), Marquis 
of Carmarthen (1689), and Duke of Leeds 
(1694), was the son of Sir Thomas Osborne, of 
Yorkshire. He was elected member for York 
in 1661, and took an active part in the prosecu- 
tion of Clarendon, His official career began 
with his appointment as commissioner for 
examining the public accounts (1667), and he 
became successively Treasurer of the N'a\‘y 
(1671), Privy Councillor (1672), and on the 
tall of Cnifford, Lord High Treasurer (1674). 

“ He founded his policy,” says North, “ upon 
the Protestant Cavalier interest and opposition 
to the French.” At home he put m force 
the laws against CJatholics and Dissenters, 
endeavoured to impose a non-resistance 

Hist.— 26* 


test on all public functionaries, and intro- 
duced a bill to gave securities to the Church 
in event of the succe.ssion of a Catholic king. 
Abroad bo opposed the aggiandisement of 
I ranee, so far as the king allowed him, .and 
contrived to bring about the marriage of the 
Princess Mary to William of Orange (1677). 
But he corrupted the House of Commons, 
and stooped to be the agent of Charles II. in 
his l)ar{^»ins with Louis XIV. The latter 
finding Danby the opponent of French poliev, 
worked his overthrow through Ralph ilon- 
tagu, the ambassador at Paris, who revealed 
the secret despatch by which Danbv, at the 
king’s comm.-ind, asked payment for Eng- 
land’s neutntlity. He was impeached in 1678, 
and though not tried, confined in the Tower 
till 1684. It was decided that the king’s 
pardon could not be pleadc-d in Iwr of an 
iinpeachment by the Commons, and that the 
dissolution of Parliament did not put an end 
to an impeachment. In the next reign, find- 
ing tluit the measures of James II. threatened 
the Church, ho allied himself witli the Whig 
lords, signed the iurihition of June 20, 1688, 
to the Prince of Orange, and secured York 
for the Revolution. Yet though he did not 
shrink from taking up arms, he scrupltd to 
declare James deposed, and haided the party 
which argued that the king had by his flight 
abdicated, and that the crown had thus de- 
volved on ilary. In the discussions between 
the Lords and the Commons which followed, 

owing to Danby that the House 
of Lords consented to agree with the Com- 
mons, and invite M’illiam to ascend the 
throne. Thei-efore he miturally obtained a 
great jiosition under the new government. 
He was appointed President of the Council 
and became in 1690 the real head of the 
ministry ; “ as nearly Prime Minister,” savs 
Macaulay, “ as any English subject could be 
under a prince of William’s character.” His 
second administration, like his first, was 
stained by systematic bribery, nor was ho 
free from corruption himself. In 1695 it 
was proved that lie had received a bribe of 
5,500 guineas from the East India Company, 
and he was for a second time impeached. Ho 
escaj^d condemnation, and caused the sus- 
pension of the proceedings by contriving the 
flight of the principal witness; but though 
he retained his place for three years longer, 
he completely lost his power. ‘‘ Though lii.^ 
eloquence and knowledge always secur^ him 
the attention of his hearers, ho was never 
again, even when the Toty imrty was in 
power, admitted to tho smallest share in tho 
^rectiou of affairs. In 1710 ho made his last 
important appearance in debate in defence of 
^cheverell, and thus explained his conduct 
in 1688.” He had, he said, a great share in 
the lute revolution, but ho never thought that 
things “ would h.ave gone so far as to settle tho 
crown on the Prince of Orange, whom he bad 
often heard say that ho had no such thoughts 
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himself. That they ought to distinguish be- 
tween resistance and revolution, for vacancy 
or abdication was the thing they went upon, 
and therefore resistance was to be forgot ; for 
had it not succeeded it had certainly been 
rebellion, since ho knew of no other but here- 
ditan,’ right.'’ But though he disavowed the 
principles of the Kevolution, and shnmk from 
the logic of his actions, his name is insepar- 
ably associated with that event, and the i)art 
ho played then is his best title to remembrance. 
His character has been very variously judged ; 
he was bold, ambitious, and unscrupulotis, 
and he has been defined as “a bourgeois 
Stnifford.” 

Rauke. 0 / Cugf'tnd ; Hallani, Con- 

sfitiUiniiol ifisfori/; Mncftiilay, History of Eng- 
land : Memoirs Kclatirc to the /injicnchnunt of ihe 
Earl of Hanby. [C. H. F.] 

Leet. The court loot is one of the most 
ancient legal institutions of the realm, though 
it has now been for a long period stripped of by 
far the greater part of its powers. The right 
of holding a court of this nature — which is in 
many crises incidental to the tenuic of a 
manor — appears to bo tiaceablc to Anglo- 
Saxon times ; for there is no distinction to be 
made between the courts-leet of the Sfiddlc 
Ages and the local jurisdiction of the Anglo- 
Saxon thegn who had “ Sac and Soc ’’ in 
his own estate ai)ait from the general judicial 
machineni' of the hundred or the shire. The 
court loot in theory consisted of all members 
of the jurisdiction or manor between the ages 
of twelve and sixty — even women and servants 
being, according to some authorities, bound 
to attend ; but in practice all the upper classes, 
from earls, bishops, and bai-ons, to monks and 
nuns, were by the Statute of Marlborough 
exempted from attendance. The steward was 
l)ound to give from six to fifteen days’ notice 
of the projected meeting (which was to bo 
held once a year either within a month of 
Easter or Michaelmas) to “ all manner of 
persons which are resident or deciners or owe 
royal suit to this leet.” Proclamation ha\'ing 
been duly made by the bailiff, excuses or 
“ essoyncs ” were then made for those who were 
prevented from attending, and the list called 
over to ascertain the absentees who are liable 
to bo fined by the jury, which must consist of 
at least twelve, but may consist of more per- 
sons. If it consist of a larger number it is 
sufficient if twelve concur in any present- 
ment ; and the jury of a court leet differs 
from that of a court baron in that the latter 
may be comprised of loss than twelve members. 
■\Mien the former has been sworn, liis fellows 
follow by threes and fours, asserting that they 
will “present the truth and nothing bub the 
truth.” The business of the court is then 
entered upon, viz., that of presenting culprits. 
Of culprits there were two classes : (1) I’hoso 
whose offences might be inquired into here but 
punishable by the JusHces of Assize at the 
next gaol-delivery ; (2) Offences which might 


be punished as well as presented at the eourt 
leet. The fimt class comprised petty treasons 
and felonies, c.y., counterfeiting the king’s 
seal, forging or clipping his coin, mutilation, 
various forms of muroer prepense, man • 
slaughter, arson, dove or pigeon stealing, the 
abetment of knaves, and theft under the value 
of twelve pence. The second class included 
the non-aj)peai-ance of suitors and deciners 
(members of a frank-pledge) : neglect of any 
one being above twelve years in age to take his 
oath of lealty and fealty to the king, or to 
])ay his due manorial services ; annoyances 
caused to the people of the manor by tamper- 
ing with or ])oUutin^ roads, ditches, and 
hedges. The jurj’ might also present and 
punish notorious scolds, brawlers, and eaves- 
droppers : those who helped in a rescue or kept 
houses of ill-fame; vagabonds and common 
haunters of taverns ; tlioso who should adul- 
t(‘r.ttc anything they sold, be it ale, bread, 
lime, or llax, or who should give false measure, 
or sell goods at above the fair market value. 
The jury were likewise bound to present the 
officers who had failed to do their duties — the 
constable, ale-taster, &c . ; to inquire into any 
abuse of purveyance, into questions of 
treasure-trove, abuse of commons, and out- 
lawry The court leet liad likewise to see 
that there was no combination of labourers or 
tradesmen to exact excessive wages orjirices; 
to insist on the practice of tho long-bow, and 
to prevent the playing of such unlawful games 
as dicing, carding, tennis, or bowls. Tho jury 
of court leet also in many manors chose and 
swore in the bailiff, constables, ale-conners, and 
hayward. The steward was to be considered as 
judge in a court leet, and ho had the power 
to detain a stranger passing by if tho full 
complement of his jury was not made up. Ho 
could likewise fine for contempt of court. 
Such wore the early powers and constitution 
of the court leet, an institution w’hich, after 
having been for many centuries in a declining 
condition, has now practically vanished, ex- 
cept from an antiquarian point of view. It 
takes its place by the side of the court baron, 
both courts originally consisting of the same 
members. The court leet, however, has 
always been considered by the lawyers as 
emphatically one of the king’s courts ; whereas 
the court baron had more particular charge of 
local matters, such as determining serrices 
and tenures, admitting new tenants, making 
new by-laws, &c. 

J. Kitcliiu, Court Lwt; Scrivio, Tr«fltt>c on 
Copj/hol4 (4th ed.), vol. ii. ; T. Cuaniogbam, Law 
Diet. ; Blackstone, Commontaries ; J. Stephea, 
Comiiicntanrs, iv. ; Stubbs, Con&t. Hist. 

[T. A. A.] 

Leeward Islands, Thb. In 1871, 
Antigua (with Barbuda and Rodonda), St. 
Kitts. Anguilla, Montserrat, Nevis, Dominica, 
and the Virgin Islands, were formed into one 
colony, under the title of the Leeward Islands. 
The federation was placed under a govemot- 
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in-chief, residing in Antigua, the affairs of 
the various islands being administered bv 
presidents. There are a Federal Executive 
Council and a l-ederal Legislative Council 
lor the Leeward Islands, consisting of eight 
nominated and eight elective members. The 
population numbers about 127,000, of whom 

o,0< () are white, 23,000 coloured, and 99,000 
black, * 

Papal, were the messenffei's or 
embassiidors of the Pope, the ix^cipients of 
the tormal delegation of the pjipiil authority 
withm a given country. Before the Norman 
Con(|uest the pre.senee of a papal legate in 
England was rare and exceptional. The 
eaiiie-st founders of Christianity in England 
were indeed in such c-lose relation to the 

for 

otnw than direct intcrcoui^o with then) Ae^ 
cordin^dy there is no tn^cc of paiKil legation 
between the mission of John the Precentor to 
Theodore s Council at HatHeld in 680 and the 
mission of George and Theophylact, “ to renew 
the faith which St. Gregory had sent us ” 
(Anylcfinron C'Are/,.. s.a. 785) at the famous 
council of /87. During the next three cen- 
turies papal legations are equally rare- The 
subordinate position of Nothhelm ^-prceco a 

Ht the Clovesho Svnod 
ot 824, shows the legation invested with few of 
^e dignities of later times. Under Edward the 
CoiifeiMor the mission of an envoy of Alex- 
ander II. to counteract the adhesion of Sti- 
g«nd to the anti-Poi>e marks the beginnin*- 
of a new period which the Conquest fuither 
developed. But while admitting the iiapal 
delefcMtes, and using them in 1070 to refoi-m 
the Church on Norman lines, William I. 
established the rule that no legate should be 
admittc*d into England unless sent at the 
instence of the king and Church. Anselm 
cm I for the see of C’antcrburv a prescrip* 

tive nght to represent the Pope in England. 
Archbishop William of Corbeuil obteined 
from Hononus II. (1126) a formal legatino 
eommi.ssiou over the whole island of Britain 
h rom this precedent gi-ew the ordinary lega- 
^on of the archbishops, which, acceptable bv 
Church ana nation hh involving les« pnic- 
tiCitl interference with the ordinary rule of 
the Church, was a^ecable to the Po'pc as im- 
pljnng that the independent metropolitical 
junsrliction of Canterhurj' was the result of 
papal delegation. The steps in the process 
are as follows : on William of Corbeuil’s 
drath, Henry of AVinchester was preferred to 
rheol*ald, the new archbishop, who ob- 
tained the legation, however, after the death 
of Hen^s isiti-on, Pope Innocent II. 
Henry 11. for a time got Roger of York 
appointed legato instead of Becket ; but 
dunng the quarrel Becket received the dele- 
gation. The next two aix-hbishops were aii- 
pointed legates, though Longchamp of Ely 
■niccocdea Baldwin, when the latter went on 


crusade, and Hubert Walter had to give up 
the title on the death of Celestine III. The 
surrender of John gave opportunities f..r 
extnioi-dinary foreign legates, such as Ciualo 
and landulf, who almost ruled England in 
the minority of Henry III.; but Langton 
obtained their recall, and the aiqiointment of 
him^lf as Ifpatus m/tnA, and a promise that 
m his lifetime no other legate should be sent. 
Henceforth the Archbishops of Canterbury 
were regularly recognised as ordinary legates. 
In 1352^ Thore.sby of York acquired tho 
^me privilege for the northern pro\*inco. 
Ihe suspen.<ion of Chichele by ilartin V. 
betuiuse ho could n^jt get the Statute of l*ro- 
visore rejx-aled, seeins not to have been recog- 
nised : and licautort of Winchester’s special 
dele'qition did not sujiei-sede the ordinary 
Hmsdiction of Canterbury. But /effnti missi, 
a laltre were still sent upon occa.^ion. 
liie miSMons of Utho and Othobon, and of 
Guj, Cardinal Bisliop of Sabina, ore good 
in.-,tanccs during Henry III.’s time. Wolsey 
combined with his small oixUnary jurisdiction 
as Aichbish(»p of York an exti-aordinar}' com- 
mission as legate, which became the excuse 
for his overthrow, and for tho abolition of a 
power which, from the days of the Stetute of 
Ira-mumtr, can haixlly bo said to have had any 
legal basis in England, however conformable 
to the genend wclesiastical law. Nothing 
but the compromise of the legatus natus made 
the po.rition of the legate tolerable to tho 
national feelings of England. It involved a 
subordination to an alien jurisdiction antago- 
nistic to the imperial claims of the English 
crown. One of the earliest steps of the Re- 
formation was to ignore the claims of the 
pupal legates. Tho mission of Campeggio in 
loL9 was, but for the rerival of the ordinary 
legation of Cardinal Pole and his superses- 
Sion by Peto, tlic last instance of papal lega- 
tion m Englan.l. ° 

Stubbs, Coast. Hist.; ColUer, Church Hist. 

[T. F. T.] 

Legge, Hexuy Billsox {b. 17O8, d. 17C4\. 
was the son of the Earl of Dartmouth. He 
became Lord of the Admiralty in 1746, and 
l^rd of the Treasuiy in 1747. In tho foUow. 
ing year he was appointed envoy extra- 
ordinarj- to tho court of Berlin, and in 1749 
became IVeasiiror of the Navy. In 1754 ho 
became Chancellor of the Exchequer, hut in 
l/5o he rebelled against Newcastle, refusing 
to sign the Tieasiiry waixants necessary- for 
cam-ing tho treaty for the Hessian sub- 
sidy .lo a conclusion. He was nccoixlingly 
dismissed. He again assumed office as Sccre- 
State, in 1750, but was dismissed in 
the following year, to be shortly afterwords 
reinstated a.s Chancellor of the Exchequer ; ho 
was, however, dismissed in 1761, owing to a 
qua^l with Bute. He continued, until his 
death, to adhere to Pitt in politics, although 
bound by no ties of friendshin. 
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Legion Memorial, The MTOl). was a 
pami)hkt. written to exi>ress the pui'lic 
disiru>t at the treatment hy the Commons of 
the Kentish petitiuiiej-s It is suijposed that 
its author was Daniel Deloe. The pamphlet 
takes its name from it> coueluding words, 
our name is Leg:ii*n, and we are many. Its 
laii'j^ua^t* is extremely vitdent, and it contains 
not only qviestions of national politics, hut also 
a bitter attack on the Unitarians, and on John 
Howe, a speaker against the Kentish Petition. 

It accurately rej)resi'nte<l the temi)er of a large 
Section of the j)opulation. The ^^^ligs were 
delighted, and the Tories infuriated with it. 

Ziegislation. There was little legis- 
lation, or formal enacting of new laws, before 
the Xorinan Conipu-?!. '1 lie unwritten customs 
and rules of law that the Angles and Saxons 
had brought to P.ritain were, from time 
to time, authoritatively declared, revised, 
amended, added to. adaiited to the advancing 
experience of the race, or even reduced to 
crudely construeted codes ; and the result 
was called after tlie king hy whom or at 
whose instance the task had been uirdertakon. 
This moderate measure of legislation would 
Seem to have regulaily been the joint-work 
of the kiiig and wit. in : the successive issues of 
laws profess to have been made either hy the 
king and his witan, or by the king “ with his 
witan,” or “with the counsel of his witan.” 
Indeed Alfred tells US that to his laws the 
coiiM iit of his witan was given ; and the 
language of mori- than one ordinance of 
Ethelred II. 's reign states the authority of 
the witan alone. Mr. Kemble would lather 
“assert tliat they possessed the legislative 
power without the king, than that he possessed 
it without them.” AVe may perhaps assume 
that their practical importance to this fimction 
varied with tlie character of the king. Very 
few laws were made in the reigns of the 
Norman kings. But in the making of these 
few the sovereigors will is believed to have 
been the solo effeetive force : the voice of the 
great and wise of the kingdom declined into 
an intiuence men ly — perhaps into less. Yet 
it was seldom ignored ; the charters and 
oidinances of AVilliam I. and Henry I. 
gencnilly express the counsel or concurrence 
in some fonu of the higher clergy and barons, 
though it is likely tl>at their approval was 
often taken for granted. The tendency, how. 
ever, of the succeeding reigns was to make 
the share of the (Ireat Council in the work 
more and more of a reality. Even the stronar- 
wilbd Henry II. was careful to gam its 
assent to the assizes or constitutions he drew 
up. And this tendency grew until this body 
was recognised as a co-ordinate power with 
the king in this province. In one or two 
instances, indeed, notably in that of Magna 
Carta, what now pass for laws were really 
treaties concluded between conflicting parties 
in tho State. As yet the only part the people 


had in legislation was to hear and obey the 
laws that were decbired to them hy sheriffs or 
itinemnt justices. “ Legislative action,” says 
Bishop Stubbs, “ belonged only to the wise, 
th.'it is, to the i-oyal or nation;U council.” The 
incorporation of tho Commons with this 
council was necessarily followed by the con- 
cession to the representatives of the people 
of a right to a share in this action. But not 
at once to an important share. Fii-st their 
participation was either deemed unnecessary 
or assumed ; then it was admitted to be 
essential to the repeal of a law ; next, laws 
were enacted on their i>etition ; and for some 
time this last remained the u.sual practice. 
During the fourteenth century the right 
of the Commons to present i)etition8 and 
receive answei’s to them tended steadily to 
become the exclusive basis of legislation. 
There were exceptions, certainly — moi'o than 
once a petition to the clergy led to tho 
fi-nming of a statute' ; hut the regular course 
was for the king to ordain the law at the 
request of the Commons, and with tho assent 
of tho Lords. And to sevei-al laws even 
the (it^scut of the Commons is stated. But 
tlio kl'ig was still largely in fact, as in 
form he has always been, the author of all 
legislation ; and the sUitutes that ho caused 
to be framed on the petitions of Parliament 
were often inadequate, evasive, or useles^. 
To make sure of the fultilmcnt of their 
desires, therefore, Parliament, towards the end 
of Henry VI. ’s reign, adopted the practice of 
proceeding by bills which could not be altered 
without their sanction, but might oiiginate 
I ill either House, or even with tho king. The 
method of petition was not altogether aban- 
doned ; but its use became rare, except in 
private legislation. And already in the 
fifteenth centurj* the course of procedure was 
substantially what it is now. Tho three 
readings, the going into committee, the pro- 
posal of amendments, were esUiblished forms 
at least before the century ended. Then, too, 
the enacting clause of statutes had taken its 
final form — “ be it enacted by tho king, our 
sovereign lord, by and with the advice of tho 
lords spiritual and temporal and commons in 
this present parliament assembled, and by tho 
authority of tho same.” The language of 
our legislation has varied. It was genei'ally 
English, hut sometimes Latin, before the Con- 
quest ; was almost exclusively liatin from 
the Conquest till the Mad Parliament, when 
French made its appearance. Fi’ench did not 
at once drive out Latin; but became the 
fashion in Edward I.’s reign, and almost 
universal after it. But ever since 1489 our 
laws have been written exclusively in English. 
French, however, still lingers in a few phrases ; 
le roy U vcult is the expression of the royal 
assent, and h roy s'avisera would he the form 
of royal refusal if such could now be given. 

Stubbs, Const. Hist. ; May, Law and PractiM of 
Parliament. - TJ. R.1 
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Leicester, The Eakldom of, which had 

boon hold from earlv in the twelfth centui v 

^ ^ 

by the Nonuan family of Beaumont, jKissed 
in 1207 to Simon of Montfort, the crusader, 
who was son (or, as some accounts sav, 
husband) of Amicia, sister to the last Beau- 
mont earl. Simon, however, seems never to 
luive enjoyed more than the title, and when 
he died, his eldest son, Amalric, was well 
content to surrender his rights to his next 
brother, Simon, the famous national leader, on 
whose death at Evesham, in 1265, all his 
honours became forfeit. Nine years later the 
earldom was granted to Edmund, Earl of 
X-ancaster, and followed the fortunes of that 
title until the death of Henry, Duke of I^in- 
caster, in 1361, when the honour of Leicester 
descended to William, Count of Holland, 
husband to this prince’s elder daughter and 
co-heiress, and then to John of Gaunt, who 
niiirried the second daughter. It docs not 
appear that William of Holland ever bore the 
title of earl; but John of Gaunt is at least 
once so styled, and in the person of his son, 
Henry of Bolingbroko, the honour was merged 
in the crown. In 1503 the earldom was 
gninted to Sir Robert Dudley, younger son 
of John, Duke of Northumbcrb»nd ; he died 
without legitimate issue in 1688, and the 
title became extinct. In 1618 it was giantcd 
to Sir Robert Sydney, Viscount Lisle, in 
whose family it continued until its extinction 
in 1743. In the following year Thomas 
Coke, Baron Level of Minster Lovel, was 
created E*irl of Leicester, but died in 1759 
without surnving issue. In 1784 George 
Townshend, son of George, Viscount Towns- 
hend, was created earl of the county of 
Leicester, but on the death of his son in 1855, 
this title also became extinct. Meanwhile, 
in 1837, Thomas William Coke, a great- 
nephew of the Thomas Coke above named, 
was ennobled by the singular stylo of Earl of 
Leicester of Holkham, co. Norfolk. This title 
still exists. 

Leicester, Siuox de Montfort, Earl 
OF. [Montfort.] 

Leicester, Rorekt Dudley, Earl of 
(b. 1532, rf. 1588), was the fifth son of John 
Dudley, Duke of Northumberland. Impli- 
cated to some extent in the schemes of his 
father, be was for some years in disgrace, but 
was ultimately restored in blood by JIary. 
In 1549 ho married Amy (or Anne) Robsart, 
daughter of a Dovonshiro gentlemen, and 
is said to have procured her murder at 
Cumnor (1560). The charge cannot bo 
absolutely proved ; but she certainly perished 
at a time roost convenient for Dudley's 
ambition. The probable truth is, as Sir. 
Froudo points out, that she was murdered 
by some one who wished to see Dudley 
married to Elizabeth. He had not been 
long about the court before his hand- 
some appearance won him the favour of the 


queen, whose relations with her “ sweet 
Robin ” were so peculiar as to lend colour to 
the worst represeiiLitions of her enemies, 
though the rumours were probably gToun<i- 
lc*s.<. The qiieen's fondness for Dudley, 
whom, in 1564, slio created Earl of Leicester, 
caused his marriage with her to be rcg;»rde<i 
as a matter of certainty. But Elizjibeth, fond 
as she was, prefeiTed that “at court. there 
should he no master, only mistress.” I'he 
bitter enemy of Cecil, whom he regjirded as 
his rival in influence over the ([ueen, Leicester 
was continu-ally trying to deprive liim of his 
office, but without success. His arrogjinco 
ami his intlueneo over the queen made 
Leicester an object of almost universal de- 
testation ; and the probability of liis nuir- 
riago with Eliziibeth called fotth the most 
violent opposition. AVhi-n the ijneen, in 
1562, believed hoj'self to be dying, she named 
the earl as Protector of the realm : and the 
following year, though she wovild not marry 
him herself, proposed him as a suitor for the 
hand of Mary (iueen of .Scots, that he might 
thus, pc-rhaps, after all, obtain the throne of 
England. It was long, however, before 
Leicester gave up all hope of an alliance with 
the queen ; and he was one of the most deter- 
mined opponents of the projectcfl maiTingcs 
with the Duke of Anjou and Charles of Austria. 
About the year 1507, Leicester as.'iumed the 
ro/c of head of the Puritan party, jxirtly 
out of chagrin wnth the Catholics, who re- 
fused him support, and as a means of check- 
mating his enemy Cecil. Twenty vears later, 
when in the Netkerkinds, he gained many 
supporters amoni^.d the Reformers by Ins pre- 
tence of sincere Protestmtism. In 1578 ho 
secretly married the Countess of Essex, and 
incurred the severe displeasure of the queen, 
who still retaineil her partiality for her 
favourite. In 1582 Elizabeth again quaiTcllcd 
with him ; but a reconciliation was effected, 
and, in 1585, he obtained the command of the 
English troops in the Low Countries ; though 
his appointment only served to bring out his 
incapacity to fill a responsible position. On 
his arrival at Flushing, Leicester was offered 
and accepted the post of governor by the 
States, a fact which again provoked the anger 
of Elizabeth, who declared that the earl and 
the States had treated her with contempt. 
Before Leicester returned to Enghmd, towards 
the end of 1586, ho had managed, “ v-nth con- 
spicuous incapacity,” to tlirow everything 
into confusion, and to bring the Low Countries 
to the verge of ruin. Notwithstanding this, 
tho States again offered him tho government, 
and ho went back with supplies of men and 
money in 1587, though he only retffined his 
post a few months. The following year, in 
spite of the incapacity ho had displayed as a 
general, the command of tho English army was 
entrusted to him during the alarm of tho Spanish 
invasion ; and he was about to bo created 
Lieutenant-General of England and Ireland 
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when he died of a fever (8e)»t. 4. loSS). His 
chai-acter is that of an amhitious and unscru- 
pulous courtier. “He comhined in Idmself." 
aavs Mr. Froiule, “ the woi-st qualities of both 
sexes. Without coufiifxe. without talent, 
without virtue, he was the handsome, soft, 
polished, and attentive minion of the Court." 

Stowe: Stryi>e, .tc. ; Froutlc, lli't. of 

Kii'}.; Liuzaj^, Hist, of Eu<j.; Rauke, Hift, of 

[F. S. ?.] 

Leigh, 'J ['noM.vs {<f. 1601), a supporter of 
the Eart of E5isox, formeil a plot to obtain his 
release by seizing tlie pers«.>n of the queen. 

It is s;ii<l tliat the discovery of Leigh's inten- 
tion (;ms(‘d Elizabeth to sign the death war- 
niiit of the earl without delay. 

Leighton, Alexaxkek {A. 1568 r d. 1649), 
a Scotch divine, filled the chair of Moril 
I’liilosophy at Edinburgh from 1603 to 1615. 
In 1629 he jmblished two works, one entitled 
Zion's Plea, the other The f.ookiiiff-fflnss of the 
Hniy in which he violently attacked the 
bishops, counselling the Parliament ‘‘ to smite 
them under the fifth rib.” and spoke of the 
(jm en as a Canaanite and an idolatress. For 
this he was sentenced by the t>tar Chamber to 
have his nose slit, his cars cut. be publicly 
whipped, and imprisoned for life. In 1640 ho 
was released by the Long Parliament, and 
ma<lo keeper of the state prison at Lambeth 
Palace in 1642. 

Leinster, The Kingdom and Pkovince 
OF, as far as can be gathered fi-om the Irish 
legends, w’as first coloni.sed by the Pirbolgs, a 
number of tribes of British or Belgian origin, 
and after they had been defeated by the 
Tuatha I)e Dananns. it was the starting point 
from which the ililesians (Gauls or Spaniards) 
overran the country. Wlien their leader Eii- 
mnn divided the country he is said to have 
given Leinster to Crimhthann, a descendant 
of the Firbolgs, which race formed the bulk 
of the population. About the time of the 
Christian era Leinster was occupied bv a 
number of kinglets, but Tuath.al Techniar, 
wlio was a member of the dominant tribe, 
tlic Scoti, broke their power, imposed upon 
them a fine known as the “boromcan,” or cow- 
tribute. and took a portion of their territory, 
including the sacred hill of Tara, to form, with 
additions from the other kingdoms, the over- 
king’s kingdom of Ikleath. His grandson, 
Conn “of the hundred battles,” however, had 
little hold on the country, and the King of 
Leinster joined i^Iug of Munster in a aictorious 
struggle agJiinst the over-king. At the time 
of the mission of St. Patrick (432 a.d.) Lein- 
ster, which comprised the present counties of 
Wexford, Wicklow, c.'arlow, Queen’s County, | 
parts of Kilkenny, King’s Countv, and Kil- 
dare. together with the jmrt of covmt>’ Dublin : 
south of the Liffey, had been consolidated into ! 
one kingdom under the ilaelmordas, or Mnc- 
MuiToughs. It had alreadv boon jwirtially 
converted to Christianity by Palladius. The 


Leinster kings seem to h.ave been practically 
independent of the over-kings of the Hui- 
XeiU dynasty (438 and onwards), and in 681 
they obUtined an abolition of the “boro- 
mean” tribute, at the instance of St. Moling. 
From time to time, however, their country 
was invaded from Meath, and terrific defeats 
inllicted upon them. The country sull‘oi*ed 
also from the ravages of the Korthmeu and 
Danes, the Latter of whom took from them a 
considerable district round Dublin (about 850). 
In 984 the Kings of E;»st and West Leinster 
had to submit to Brian Boru, King of Munster, 
who thus became king of the southern half of 
Ireland. With the aid of the Danes of Dublin, 
Leinster attempted in 1000 to cast off his 
yoke, but the allies wore completely defeated 
at Glen Mama. Maelmorda was placed on the 
thi-onc by Brian ns solo king, but promptly 
began to intrigue afresh ^suth the Danes against 
him, and was in consequence met by the com- 
bined forces of Brian Boru and Malachi, King 
of Meath. The buttle of Clontarf (1014) re- 
suited in the utter overthi'ow of the Kings of 
Leinster and Dublin. It was not long, how- 
ever, before the kingdom recovered, and by 
the middle of the century wo find Diarmait 
(Dei-mot), King of Leinster, driving out the 
Danish King of Dublin, and his son !Mur- 
chad (Miu-tough), making tho Isle of Man 
tributary ; but these acquisitions were not 
long rehiined. Dermot’s great-gi-audson, 
Dermot ilaeSIurrough, having been deposed 
because of his ti-cacheries and cruelties, re- 
paired to Henry II. in Aquitaine, and obtained 
l>erinission to raise forces in England against 
Uodt'rick O’Connor. Hence began tho Ang lo. 
Norman invasion, which speedily resulted in 
the conquest of the coast' towms, and victories 
over the tribes, into which it is unnecessary 
to enter here. On the death of Dermot in 
1171, Strongbow, who had married his only 
child Eva, claimed the kingdom of Leinster, 
and his heiress transferred the claim to her 
husband, William Marshal, Earl of Pem- 
broke, who left five co-heirosses. These ladies 
all married English nobles, whose descendants 
drew their rents, and lived away in England, 
the estates eventually becoming forfeited to 
the crown under the statute against absentees. 
Large tracts of land were also given by Dermot 
to others of the invaders, and these grants 
were confirmed by Henry on his visit to Ire- 
land in 1172. Thus the Leinster Fitzgeralds 
held by subinfeudation under the De Vescis, 
Earls of Kildare, tho descendants of one of 
Strongbow’s daughters, until in the reign of 
Edward I. the De Vesci estates were forfeited, 
and bestowed on tho Fitzgeralds, who soon 
became of great importance as Earls of Kil- 
dare (1316) and Dukes of Leinster. They 
maintained a long and arduous struggle aviui 
tho Irish tribes, the MacMurroughs and the 
O’Tooles, who often confined them to their 
walled towns. In 1399 Kichard II. camo to 
the assistance of the English Pale, but tho 
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Maciluixougha evaded Iwittle, and he had to 
retire ; Kildare, and the country round Dublin, 
was now all that was left in I^einster to the 
English. This state of affaii-s did not mend 
until the reign of Henry VIII., when a double 
policy of coercion and conciliation was pur. 
sued with some success ; the Geraldines were 
crushed ; the estates of absentee landlords 
were confiscated; MacMurrough, who now 
took the name of Kavanagh, the represen- 
tative of King Dermot, was pensioned, and 
the other chieftains won over, their loyalty 
being secured by gifts of con^cated Church 
Linds. Under Marj’, Gerald of Kildare was 
restored to his earldom, and the districts of 
Leix and Offaly were planted with English 
colonists, becoming Queen’s County and 
King’s County resjwctively. During the 
reign of Elizabeth Leinster suffei*ed compara- 
tively little in comparison with Ulster and 
Munster, the scenes of the O’Keill and Des- 
mond rebellions, though there was continual 
war then between the Geraldines and liutlers. 
In this reign the old kingdom of Sleuth was 
added to Leinster, together with Louth, for- 
merly a part of Ulster. James I., true to his 
policy of governing Ireland by English ideas, 
determined to effect the Plantation of Leinster. 
By moans of a commission to inquire into 
defective titles, he despoiled the natives, and 
even the Anglo-Irish, of large portions of their 
Lands, which were transferred to “ undertiikers,” 
w’ho speedily formed a new Iiish nobility. 
Charles I. declared large districts of land in 
Wicklow and Wexford to bo forfeited to the 
crown, but such was the outcry against the 
in oceeding that it had to bo abandoned. Vlien 
Cromwell repaired to Ireland, in order to sub- 
due the rebellion which had broken out in 
1641, his stern displeasure fell heavily upon 
Leinster, and the massacres of Drogheda and 
^yexfo^d went far to break all further op])o- 
sition. In the settlement that followed, the 
Irish Catholic gentry were transported across 
the Shannon, and their lands given to Crom- 
wellian soldiers, and adventurers who had 
advanced money, but after the Restoration 
about one-third of- their estates were restored 
to the dispossessed Catholics. The last great 
Irish land settlement — that which followed 
the Treaty of Limerick (1691) — resulted in a 
further forfeiture of Catholic property, but it 
did not affect XiOinster so much as the other 
provinces of Ireland, and its history os a sepa- 
rate province may bo said to have 'ended with 
the Revolution. 

Eeatiiw, nut. t>f Ireland ; Prenderrast, Crom- 
wdlian Settlement; Carte, Lift of (he Duke of 
Ormondos Proude, Hiet. o/JSnfl.; Haverty, Htrt. 
of Ireland: Cusack, Iftet. of the Iriih Nation; 
King, Botateo of ths Proleidanla of Ireland un^r 
Jamei II.; Walpole, The Kingdom of Ireland. 

[L. C. S.] 

Leinste^ Jambs, Duke of, 20th Earl of 
Kildare (rf. Nov. 19, 1773), was in 1747 made 
blarquis of Leinster in the English peerage, 


in 1761 he became ilarquis of Kildare, and 
in 1766 Duke of Leinbter in the Iri>h peeingc. 
Individually the most powerful and popular 
nobleman in Ireland, he refused to act with 
any other party. Hence it was that he only 
once was Ixird Justice. In 1769 ho joined 
the Patriots, as they called themselves. He 
raised and commanded the fii-st regiment of 
A olunteers ; when the trade restrictions were 
taken away he refused to embamiss the go- 
vernment, but again took the lead agiiinst 
them after the Mutiny Bill had been passed. 
He was one of the depuhition to the Prince of 
Wales with the Regency Bill He signed 
the “ Round Robin,” but refused to rc“cede 
from tluit engagement ; in consequence ho 
lost the MastcTsliip of the Rolls. He was 
father of Lord Edward Fitzgerald. 

the port of Edinburgh, was burnt 
by Hertford, May, 1544. It was afterwards 
held by the queen regent, Mary of Guise, 
and a French giirrison against the Lords of 
Congregation, and in 1560 was besieged by 
a combined force of Scotch and English. In 
1571 it was held by the party of James VI., 
who nearly fell into the hands of Lord Both- 
well here in 1594. During the ascendancy of 
Cromwell it was occupied by Lambert and 
Monk. In 1715 it was for a time in the hands 
of the Jacobite insurgents. ' 

liennox, EsmB Stvart, Duke of (rf. 
1583), the son of John d’Aubigne, captain of 
the Scots Guiu-d in France, and the nephew of 
Matthew, Earl of Lennox, came to Scotland, 
1579, where his polished manners soon re- 
commended him to the favour of James VI., 
who created him Duke of Lennox, 1 58 1, luiving 
previously made liim Governor of Dumbarton, 
captain of his guard, and Earl of Lennox. 
Hated by the Scotch nobles jis a foreigner and 
a favourite, Lt^nnox sought to incK'aso his 
popularity by becoming a Protestant, and to 
secure his power by the ruin of Morton. 
Ho became an object of dread to Elizabeth, 
who imagined that he would set himself to 
draw closer tho connection between Scotland 
and France. Hurled from his high position 
by tho Raid of Ruthven, Lennox was com- 
pelled to return to France, where ho died 
at Paris, May, 1583. Ho is said, in spite of 
his vanity and love of ostentation, to have 
been a “ gentle, humane, and candid ” man. 

Letmox, Matthew Stuart, Earl op (rf. 
1671), was a member of the French house of 
D’Aubigne. On his marriage with tho daugh- 
ter of the Earl of Angus and Queen Margaret, 
he ioinod tho party of Henrj’ VIII. in Scot- 
land, but subsequently threw him over at tho 
same time as tho Assured Lords. Ho was tho 
father of Damley, on whose murder he endea- 
voured without avail to bring Bothwell to 

i ‘ ustice, for he dared not appear at tho trial as 
is accuser. In 1567, on Mary’s abdication, he 
was appointed one of the council of regency, 
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nnd the followiu" year collected endence 
ap:ainst the Queen of Scots at the lork com- 
mission. In 1570 he was elected regent of 
Scotland, and at once attacked and took the 
castle of Dumbarton, one of the strongholds 
of llarv's party. lie was mortally wounded 
by a bullet in a fmy at Stirling in September, 
1571. 

Lentball, AVilham {b. 1591, rf. 1G62), 

was called to the bar in 1616, and, having 

a considerable j)ractice, and being a member 

of an ancient county family, was cbosen 

speaker of the Long Pailiauient in 1640. 

1I(‘ does not appear to have been equal to 

this important position, though on the 

attemi)ted arrest of the Five Mcmbci'S by 

the kijig (Jan. 1, 1612), he showed con- 

sitlerablc sjiirit. In 1643 tiie I’arliament 

made him Master of tlie Hulls, and in 1646 

<ine of the Cemnnissioners of the Great Seal. 

In 1647, feaiing the mob which attempted 

to oveniwe Parliament, he withdrew to the 

armv. but soon after returned and resumed 
% 

his othee of Speaker, which he continued 
to hold down to the e.\pulsioli of the Long 
Parliament in 1053. In the Parliament of 
1651 he was again chosen S]teakor, and in 
1656 was made one of Cromweirs House of 
Loid.s, having taken a prominent i)art in favour 
uf the Protector’s assuming the title of king. 
On th«‘ Hestomtion he was dejuived of his 
judicial office, but was one of those who 
received the king’s pardon. Ho thereupon 
retired into jirivate life, and to the end 
remained unmolested by the new govein- 

Fos, Judges of 

Leofnc(<f. 1057) was the son of Leofwine, 
Hlarl of Mercia. In 1017 he was appointed by 
Canute EjuI of Chester, nnd soon after suc- 
ceeded his father in the earldom of Mercia. 
On the death of Canvitc Leofric supported the 
claims of Harold. During the reign of 
Edward the Confessor Leofric occupied a 
middle position between the foreigners and the 
party of Godwin, and in 1051, when matters 
had come to a crisis, ho j»revcnted the outbreak 
of civil war by mediation. He died in 1057, 
and was succeeded in his earldom by his son 
Elfgar. Leofric and his wife Godgifu (the 
“ Lady Godiva ” of legend) were especially 
celebrated as builders of churches and monas- 
teries, chief among them being the great 
minster of Coventry. [Coventuy.] 

Florence of Worcester, Chroniclt ; Freeman, 
A’orman Conyu«f, vol. ii. 

Xieofwi&e 1066) was the fifth son of 
Esirl Godwin. Probably in 1057 he was ap- 
pointed to an cai'ldom, which included the 
shires of Kent, Surrey, Middlesex, Essex, 
Hertford, and Buckingham. He was slain in 
the battle of Hastings. 

Leslie; D.u-id (rf. 1682), nephew of Alex- 
ander Leshe, Earl of Leven (q.v.), and an even 
more able commander, accompanied his uncle 


to England (1644) in the capacity of major- 
gencnil. He was present at the battles of 
Marston Moor and Naseby, and in 1645 
defeiited Montrose at Philiphaugh. In 1650 
he was opposed to Cromwell, who defeated 
him at Dunbar, and in tlie same year was 
taken prisoner at Worcester, and sent to the 
Tower, where he remained until the Restora- 
tion. He was made Lord Newark by Charles 
II. in recognition of his services at Worcester. 

Leslie, Noumax, Master of Rothes, was 
one of the Scotch commanders at the battle 
of .Vnerum. In 1546 he murdered Cardinal 
Beaton in the castle of St. Andrews, where he 
was hiinstdf wiptured by a French force 
(1547), and sent to the French galleys as a 
heretic ; he subsequently cswiped. 

LetMngton, William Maitland of, 
son of Sir Richard Maitland, well known as 
an able and inscrubiblo politician at an 
early age, for some years played an 
almost continuous part in the history of 
Scotch politics, and in 1558 was appointed 
Secretary of State to Queen Mary, and was 
continually employed as her envoy to tho 
English court. Although he joined the Lords 
of Congregation, he was nevertheless in 
favour of extending toleration to the ([ueen 
as to her religion ; in 1565 he vehemently 
opposed the marriage with Darnley, and 
a year later persuaded the queen to sue 
for a divorce. After Damley's murder ho 
accompanied 3Iary to Seton in Haddington- 
shire, but deserted her on symidoms of 
danger appearing in 1567, and joined tho 
Confederate Loi^ on Mar>’’s captivity in 
England. However, ho openly joined her 
ixirty, and in 1569 was arrested and sent to 
Edinburgh as one of Damley’s murderers, 
but was acquitted, and resumed his office 
of Secretary of State, and remained faithful 
to ^lary until tho surrender of Edinburgh 
Castle placed him in the hands of his enemies. 
He poisoned himself. May 1573. His policy 
was characterised by a craft and depth that 
made liim no bad match for tho astute Cecil, 
but his whole course of action is steeped in 
mystery as to its motive and its end. 

/coHojiraphin Scotica ; Burton, Uist. of Scot- 

Levellers was tho name given to an im- 
portant party during the period of tho Com- 
monwealth. Earl} in 1647 a considerable 
ultra-Republican sect appeared in the New 
Model Array, especially among the Adjuta- 
tors. The rejection of the Army Proposals by 
Charles L, and the incre<ising hostility dis- 
played by the Commons towards the army, 
furthered' the spread of such opinions, and 
many of tho soldiers distrusted Cromwell 
himself on account of his too lenient treat- 
ment of the king, and their distrust produced 
the mutiny of hlov. 15. [Adjutatohs.] 

Amore formidable outbreak took place early 
in 1649. Lilbuvne, and those who thought 
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with him, considered the existing Republic 
too aristocratic, and little better thau the 
monai-chy to which it had succeeded. In two 
i>amphlete, Etujland'g Neio Chaim Discovered, 
and The Hunting of the Foxes {i.e. the army 
magnates) /row Newmarket and Triploe Heath 
to U hitehall by Five Smalt Beagles, Lilbume 
demanded that the council of state should be 
dissolved and the management of public affairs 
should be given to parliamentary committees 
of short duration ; that greater liberty of con- 
science and of the Press should be permitted ; 
that a new and reformed parliament should 
speedily come together, and the Self-denying 
Ordinance revived. Lilbume and three other 
of the more conspicuous Levellers— Overton, 
Walwyn, and Prince — were arrested and 
brought before the Council ; they were com- 
mitted to the Tower. On Ajiril 26 a mutiny 
broke out among a troop quartered in Bishops- 

S te, who refused to obey an order to leave 
ndon. But Fairfax and Cromwell came 
up quickly and cmshed the rising; fifteen 
mutineers were tried bycourt-marti^ and one 
Lockj'er, was shot in St. Paul’s Churchyard! 
More formidiible risings took pldce in various 
parts of the country. A Captain Thompson 
with two hundred troopers rose in revolt at 
Banbury, issuing a manifesto, but he was 
overpowered by his colonel. From Salisbury 
a thousand insurgents marched towards Lon- 
don ; they were surrounded by Cromwell at 
BurfoM and surrendered, and the very danger- 
ous militaiy Levelling movement was over. 

Before this, another and more harmless 
Levelling movement had been defeated. 
Some thirty men met on St. Maigaret’s Hill 
and St. George’s Hill, near Cobham in Surrey, 
where they “ digged the ground and sowed 
it with roots and beans.” They were dis- 
persed, and their leaders brought before the 
Council. There one of them, Everard, de- 
clared that “ what they did was to renew 
the ancient community of enjoying the 
fruits of the earth, and to distribute the bene- 
fit thereof to the poor and needy. But they 
intend not to meddlo with any man’s property 
nor to break down any pales or enclosures ; 
but only to meddle with what was common 
and untilled, and to make it fruitful for the 
use of man ; that the time will suddenly be, 
that all men should willingly come in and 
submit to this community.” 

Cromwell’s attitude towards the Levellers 
appears in a speech of 1664, where he declares 
his approval of “the ranks and orders of 
man whereby England hath been known for 
hundreds of years. A nobleman, a gentle- 
man, and a yeoman ; that is a good interest 
of tho nation. Did not that Levelling prin- 
ciple tend to the reducing of all to an equality ? 
What was the purport of it hut to make the 
tenant as liberal a fortune as the landlord ? ” 


Whitelock, MemoriaU: Masson, Milton and 
hU Time, HI. 620-9, 670, 582 ; Iv. 48-61 ; Csrlvle, 
Cnmwll j ^ 4 




^even, Ai.exaxdee Leslie, Earl op 
[d. 1661 ), having gained considerable military 
experience in the Low Coiiulries and Sweden 
returned to Scotland, 1638, and after serving 
as lieutenant te Montrose, was apj)ointed coui- 
raander-m-chief of the Covenanting army, 
Feb., 1639, in the May of which year he led 
the Scotch army to the Borders, encampin'^ 
on Diinse Land just opposite the royal /mces* 
A collision was for the time averted, but in 
1640 Leslie entered England, winning the 
battle of Newburn and lakinir Newcastle 
On a treaty being concluded at Ripon, Leslie 
was created Earl of Leven bv Charles I., who 
hojied to win him oi er to his ride. In 1644 
ho again led on expedition into England and 
was present at the battle of Mursten Moor. 
After the oxeculion of Charles 1. Lcvcn sup- 
iwrted Charles II. against Cromwell, but 
being captured in 1651 at Angus was sent 
to the Tower. He was kept in honourable 
confinement, and released in 1654, when he 
retired into private life. 

Lewes, The Battle of (May 14 , 1264\ 
was fought between Henn’ III. and the barons 
under Simon de Montfort (q.v.). After the 
failure of the Miso of Aniions, wur becatiio 
certain, though negotiations still went on for 
a while. At first the war was eonfined to the 
capture of a few castles on either side, but in 
May both armies found thoniselvea in Sussex^ 
De Montfort marching to the relief of the 
Cinquo Ports, which were threatened by the 
king. The forces met at Lewes on May 13, 
when De Montfort made one last attempt to 
avoid an encounter by offering the king 50.000 
marks if he would engage to carry out the Pro- 
visions of Oxford. Henry returned a defiant 
answer, and De Montfort prepared to tight. 
At the brejik of day he suddenlv advanced, 
and seized the heights above the town, and in 
this strong position forced the royal army to 
attack. Prince Edward opened the b;ittle, 
and by a furious charge broke through the 
Londoners stationed on the right of tho 
baronial army, and pursued them for some 
miles from the scene of action. Meanwhile, 
however, the royalist centre and loft, crowded 
between the heights and the river, were com- 
pletely defeated by De Montfort. The king 
himself, with his brother, the King of the 
Romans, was taken prisoner. Edward cut 
his way into the midst of the baronial troops, 
and, unable to retrieve tho fortune of the day, 
was obliged to surrender also. 

Rlslianper, Chronicle; Robert of Gloucester j 
^uw, Earon^ IFar; Pauli, von Moni^ 

jori. 

IieweSi Mise op (I2G4), Wfis the name 
given to the truce made between Henry HI, 
and the barons after the victory of the latter 
at Lewes* By this treaty the Provisions of 
Oxford were confirmed, a now body of 
arbitrators was appointed to decide disputed 
points, and to choose a council for tho king^, 
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to consist entirely of Englishmen ; the king 
was to act by the advice of this council in 
administering justice and choosing ministers, 
to ob>erve the charters, and to live of 
his own without oppressing the merchants 
or the poor ; Prince Edward and his cousin 
Henry of Almayne were given as hostages; 
and the Earls of Leicester and Gloucester 
Were to be indemnified ; and a court of 
arbitration to settle disputed questions was 
to be appointed, consisting of two French- 
men and two Englishmen. 

Risliniiger, Chronicle; Blaaiiw, Bfcrons' Bar. 

Lewis, Sui Geouge Cornewall {b. 1806, 
d. 18C3), the ebb st son of Sir Thomas Frank- 
laiul Lewis, of llarpton Court, Ihidnorshiro, 
was edtuatod at Eton and Christ Church, and 
calb d to the Bar at the Jliddlc Temple (1831). 
In lvS35 he was appointed one of the Com- 
missioners of Inquiry for the Relief of the 
Po'<r and into the State of the Church in 
Ireland; and in the following year was 
placed on the Commission of Inquirj' into tho 
Affaii's of Malta: and wjis a Poor-Liiw Com- 
mi>sioner from Jan., 1839, to July, 1847, 
will'll ho was first elected member for the 
county of Hereford, lie sat for that county 
until 18)2, and from March, 1855, to his 
death represented tho Radnor district of 
boroughs, lie sueceeded to tho baronetcy on 
the death of his father in 1885. Sir George 
Lt'vvis filled numerous important offices in 
the government. He was appointed secretary 
to the Board of Control from Nov., 1847, 
to May, 1843 ; under secretary for the 
Home Di'partment to July, 1850 ; financial 
si'crctary to the Trojisury to Feb., 1852; 
chancellor of the exchequer from March, 
1855, to Feb., 1858; and was appointed 
secretary of state to tho Home Department, 
Juno, 1859. On the resignation of Lord 
Herbert, 1861, Sir George was appointed by 
L' rd Palmerston secretary for war, which 
otlico he held till his death. Sir G. C. Lewis 
wrote numerous works on antiquities, history, 
and political philosophy. His Infiuence of 
Authority in Matters of Opinion was pub- 
lished in 1849, and Dialogue on the Best Form 
of Gox'ernment in 1863. 

Libel, TheLawof, has always been some- 
what indefinite in England. “Before the 
Revolution of 1688 it was hold,” says Mr. 
Hallam. “ that no man might publish a writ- 
ing reflecting on tho government, nor upon 
the character, or even capacity and fitness of 
anj’one employed in it,” even though, as in 
the case of Tutchin, such reflection were merely 
general. Under William III. and Anne, 
prosecutions for libel were frequent, while it 
became an established principle that falsehood 
was not essential to the guilt of a libel. 
Under George III. the law became still further 
strained. A publisher was held liable for the 
a(t of his sei^'ant committed without his 


authority, and Lord Mansfield, in the case of 
Woodfall, the printer of the Letters of Junim^ 
went so far as to hold that the jiury had only 
to determine the fact of publication ; the 
decision of the criminality of the libel resting 
with tho judge alone. The hardship with 
which jiersons accused of libel were treated 
led to Fox’s Libel Act, which passed in 1792, 
and declared, in opposition to the judges, that 
the jury might give a general verdict on the 
whole question at issue, although the judges 
were still allowed to express any opinion they 
pleased. In 1817 Lord Sidmouth’s circular 
to the lords-lieutenant of counties, -informing 
them that justices of tho peace might issue a 
warrant to apprehend any person charged 
on oath with the publication of a blasphemous 
or seditious libel, and compel him to give bail 
to answer the charge, called forth great oppo- 
sition, though it was to a large extent acted 
upon. In 1820 one of tho Six Acts in- 
creased the punishments for libeL In 1843 
the law of libel was still further amended by 
Lord Campbell’s Act, which allows a defendant 
to plead that the publication was without his 
authority, and was from no want of caro on, 
his part, whilst he may also plead that a 
libel is true and for tho public benefit. In 
1839 the decision in StockdaU v. llaMard, 
that the House of Commons cannot legalise 
tho publication of libellous matter by order- 
ing it to be printed as a report, led to an Act 
in the following year, which provides that no 
proceedings can be taken in respect of any 
publications ordered by cither House of Par- 
liiunent. Tr. 1868 it was held by Lord Chief 
Justice Cockbum, in an action brought against 
tho proprietor of the Timesy that “ Criticism 
of tho Executive is at the present time so im- 
portant that individual character may be 
sacrificed.’* 

Hallnm, Const, Uist. ; May, Const. Hitt.', 
Thomas, Leading Cases ; Broom, ConsL Law. 

Ligouier, John, Eahl (5. 1680, d. 1770), 
belonged to a family of French Protestant 
refugees. He first appears as a volunteer at 
the storming of Li6ge (1702), and served as a 
soldier of fortune under lilarlborough, being 
present at the battle of Blenheim. He was 
knighted for his gallant conduct at the battle 
of Dettingen (1743). As commander- in-chief 
of the British forces in Flanders, he greatly 
distinguished himself at the battle of Rau- 
coux (1746) ; but in the following year ho 
was taken prisoner at Lawfeldt, owing to the 
extreme ardour of the English horse, of 
which he was in command. It is said that he 
endeavoured to pass off as one of the enemy*8 
officers when surrounded. Marshal Saxe 
availed himself of tho capture to make over- 
tures for peace through Ligonier. In 1748 
he was returned for Bath, and b^ame lieu- 
tenant-general of the Ordnance, and subse- 
quently governor- general of Plymouth (1762). 
In 1767 he was removed from the Ordnance, 




much to his disgust, but created Viscount 
^gomer of Enniskillen and commander* 
in-chief, although no longer fit for active 
service. He was created an English peer 
in 1763, and an earl in 1766. 


Lilburae, John (i. 1614, d. 1657), of a 
good family, in the county of Durham, was 
apprenticed to a tailor in the city of London, 
became engaged in the circulation of the pro- 
hibited book^ of Prynne and Bastwick, was 
brought before the Star Chamber, whipped, 
and imprisoned (1638). On the meeting of 
the Long Parliament ho was released, and 
compensated for his sufferings (Nov., 1640). 
When the war broke out he entered the 
army of Essex, fought at Edgehill, was 
made prisoner at Brentford (Nov., 1642), 
tried for high treason before a council 
of war at Oxford, and was only saved from 
death by the intervention of the Parliament. 
Afterwards he escaped, and served in the Earl 
of Manchester’s army, finally attaining the 
rank of lieutenant-colonel. At the close of 
the war he took to writing on all subjects, 
and was summoned before the House of Lords 
for attacking the Elarl of Manchester, sentenced 
to pay a fine, and committed to prison. When 
released, in 1648, he became one of the leaders 
of the party termed Levellers, and wrote 
numerous pamphlets on the heads of the Par- 
liament and army. In February, 1649, he 
presented to the Commons a paper called 
The lieriotu Apprehensions of a Part of the 
People on behalf of the Commonxcealth, On 
March 6 appeared England's New Chains Eis. 
covered, and before the end of the month it was 
followed by The Eunting of the Foxes from 
Newmarket and Triploe Heath to Whitehall 
by Five Small Beagles. For this Lilbume was 
committed to the Tower, where he found 
means to Bummarise his views on government 
in a new pamphlet called The Agreement of 
the People, and, after six montlu’ confine- 
ment, was tried for high treason. The jury 
acquitted him, and ho was released in Nov., 
1049. In 1652 ho was banished, and fined 
£7,000 for a libel on Sir A. Haselrig. After 
the expulsion of the Long Parliament be 
ventured to return to England, but was 
arrested, tried, and a second time acquitted 

(Aug., 1663). In spite of this he was by order 

of the Ck)uncil of State confined in the island 
of Jersey, but after a time released on his 
promise to live quietly. 


Outzot, Portraits polUiques da fumma dadivers 
partU ; Maason, Life qf Milton. [C H F ] 


LUMbullero was the name of a song 
satirising James U. and the Catholics, written 
by Lord Wharton in 1686. It became very 
popular, and added in no slight degree to 
the feeling against the king. Bishop Burnet 
says that this foolish ballad made an im- 
pression on the king’s army that cannot be 
imagined by those who saw it not. The 


whole army, and at last the people both in 
city and country, were singing it peri>etuallv. 
And, perhaps, never had so sHght a thing so 
great an effect.” There was some justification 
for Wharton's boast that he had sung the king 
out of three kingdoms. “ LillibulJero ” and 
“ BuUen-e-lah ” are said to have been pass- 
words used by the Irish Catholics in their 
massacre of the Protestants in 1641. 

The liailajl will be found in the Percy’s Relimus 
m Wilkins's Political Ballads, aud in W. Scott’s 
IrxsK Minstulsy. 

Limerick, The Pacimcation- of (Oct. 3 , 
1691), was the result of negotiations between 
the English and Irisli commanders at the 
conclusion of the second siege oi Limerick. 
The articles of capitulation were divided into 
two parts — a militiiry ti-eaty and a civil 
treaty. By the first it was agreed that such 
Irish officers and soldiers as should declare 
they wished to go to France should be con- 
voyed thither. French vessels were to 
be permitted to pass and repass betwei-n 
Brittany and Munster. The civil treaty 
granted to the Irish Catholics such re- 
ligious privileges as were consistent with 
law, or as they had enjoyed in the reii-n 
of Charles II. To all who took the oath of 
allegiance a i>erfect amnesty was promised, 
their lands and all the rights and privileges 
they had held under Charles II. were to be 
restored. Of the Irish army eleven thousand 
volunteered for the French service, but of 
these many afterwards deserted ; three thou- 
sand either accepted passes from Ginkell, 
the English commander, or returned home. 
The terms of the civil treaty were discussed 
in the English Parliament. A bill was pre- 
pared in the Commons providing that no 
peraon should sit in the Irish Parliament, 
enjoy any office whatever, or practise law or 
medicine in Ireland until he had taken the 
oaths of allegiance and supremacy, and sub- 
scribed the declaration against transub- 
stantiation. This was, however, found in- 
consistent with the terms of the treaty of 
Limerick. The bill was accordingly amended 
by Chief Justice Holt, and accepted in that 
form by the Commons. The question whether 
Roman Catholics could be admitted to Par- 
liament was not finally settled until the reign 
of Goorge IV, The Irish legislation under 
William III. and Anne, and of the greater 
part of the eighteenth centurj', was com- 
pletely opposed to the spirit of the Treaty 
of Limenck. [Ibeland.] 


Ranke. Hist, of Eng. ; Macaulay, HisU of Eng. ; 
atorv. Continuation. 


Ziimerick, Sieges of. This ancient town 
was long a stronghold of the O’Briens. In 165 1 
it was taken by Ireton after six months’ siege. 
In 1690 the Irish army defeated at the Boyne 
assembled behind its ramparts. Lauzun and 
Tyrconnel refused to defend the place, and 
retired to (^Iway. Suiefield then took the 
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command, and determined to hold out. The 
Irish forces left in the amounted to 

20,000 men. William HI- was marching 
against Sarsfield, who, however, setting out 
with all his cavalry, surprised the English 
siege train, dispersed the escort, and blew up 
the guns. The English troops, nevertheless, 
attempted the siege: on Aug. 27, however, 
when they tried to storm the place, they were 
driven back with fearful loss, and, the rains 
setting in, the king thought it wiser to raise 
the siege. Limerick continued to he the head- 
quarters of the Irish army; first the Duke 
of Berwick, then Tyrconnel, after his return 
from Fnince, being in command.^ Great 
scarcity prevailed in the army till St. Ruth 
arrived with a French fleet in 1691. After the 
battle of Aghrim, the greater portion of the 
Irish forces, 15,000 foot and 5,000 horse, again 
collected in Limerick. D’LTsson and Sarsfield 
were in command. On Aug. 11, 1691, Ginkell 
appeared before the walls with a formidable 
tnin of artillery. The bridge connecting the 
part of tlie town situated in Clare with the 
Connaught part was soon stormed, and the 
])eo]»le clamouring for a capitulation, Sai-s- 
field had to negotiate an armistice, and on 
Oct. 3 the so-called Articles of Limerick, 
military and civil, were concluded. The 
capture of Limerick put an end to the civil 
war in Ireland. 

Freude, Kng. i» Irthxnd ; Macaulay, Hist, of 
Entj. ; Maeariic Ex^uliurn; Story, ConfMiMaiion, 

Lincoln was a Celtic town before the 
coming of the Romans, and afterwards a 
Roman colony. The name (Lindum Colonia) 
is a compound of Celtic and Ijatin. Tlie 
Roman colony was founded about a.d. 100. 
It was besicgeil by the Angles in 518, and 
became an English town. It was frequently 
ravaged by the Danes, and became one of the 
chief cities of the Danelagh. It was recap- 
tured by Edmund in 1016. The castle Was 
begun by William the Cjnqueror in 1068. 
The cathedral was commenced in lOSG, and 
built chiefly in the twelfth, thirteenth, and 
fourteenth centuries. 

Lincoln, The Fair op (1217), was the 
name given to the battle which was fought 
in Lincoln during the reign of Henry III., 
between the Earl of l‘embroko and the 
adherents of Louis of France. The battle was 
fought in tlie streets of Lincoln, the castle of 
which was being besieged by the French. 
Pembroke was completely victorious, and tho 
leiider of tho French army, the Count of 
Perchc, fell in the battle. 

Lincoln, John de la Pole, Earl of 
{d. 1487), was the son of John de la Pole, 
Duke of Suffolk, by Elizabeth, eldest 
sister of Edward IV, On the strength of 
the attainder of the Duke of Clarence, and 
the stigma of illegitimacy cast upon Edward 


IV. ’s children, the Earl of Lincoln had 
cherished hopes of an eventual succession to 
tho crown of England, and was recognised 
by Richard III. as his lawful successor. 
The accession, therefore, of Henry VII. to the 
throne, after the victory of Bosworth, was 
especially distasteful to him, and he eagerly 
associated himself with the more active oppo- 
nents of the new monarch. The imposture 
of Simnel appeared so p^uliarly adapted to 
further his ambitious projects, that he lost no 
time in giving it a personal and most ener- 
getic support, crossing over himself to Flan- 
ders for the purpose of collecting troops and 
funds. In Ireland, whither he went from 
Flanders, the Earlof Lincolnmetwith so enthu- 
siastic a reception that he was encouraged to 
transport his forces with all speed to England. 
But he was greeted with indifference when he 
appeared at Fouldsey, in Lancashire. Ho 
pushed rapidly southwards in the direction of 
Newark, with a mixed force of Irish and 
English, a regiment of “Almains,” 2,000 
strong, commanded by Martin Swartz, an 
officer of considerable reputation. Tho king 8 
forces advanced against him, and a bloody and 
obstinate battle was fought at Stoke, neui 
Newark (Juno 16, 1487), which resulted in 
the complete defeat of De la Pole’s forces, 
and his own death. 

Bacon, Hist, of Henrn VU.; Qalrtlner, UtUrs 
and Pajters of Htnr^ VII. (Rolls Series). 

Lincolnshire Insurrection, The 

(1536), commenced in the October of this 
year, was the first of the rebellious move- 
ments set on foot by the priesthood alter the 
dissolution of the lessor monasteries. It 
differed strikingly from the rising, which 
immediately followed it, in Yorkshire, in tho 
fact that it proceeded almost entirely from 
the lower orders. So much aloof, indeed, 
did the county gentry hold themselves from 
tho Lincolnshire revolt, that tho insurgents 
regarded them as opponents I'ather than as 
sympathisers, giving unmistakable evidence 
of their opinions on the subject by holding 
a largo number of the gentry in a state of 
siege in the close at Lincoln. The town 
of Louth was the scene of tho first distinct 
outbreak of local discontent, where the rumour 
industriously spread about that Heneage, one 
of tho clerical commissioners, who, accom- 
panied by the Bishop of Lincoln’s chancellor, 
was then going his prescribed rounds, had 
instructions to carry off tho more valuable 
contents of the church treasury, was quite 
sufficient, in the then slate of public feeling, 
to excite the country people to deeds of vio- 
lence. Led on by Dr. Mackerel, tho Prior of 
Barlings, who styled himself for that occasion 
Captain Coblcr, the people of Louth looked 
and guarded tho menaced church ; and then, 
Ciurying away with them its great cross by 
way of standard, set forth en maaa* to raise 
the neighbouring towns and villages. The 
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speedy andval, however, of the king's troops 
under Sir John Kussell and the Duke of Suf- 
folk prevented any very violent display of 
hostility, and the rebels contented themselves 
with sending a humble petition to the king 
for the redress of their grievances, which 
they enumerated as coming under five heads, 
viz. (1) the demolition of the monasteries; 
(2) tlie employing persons of mean birth as 
ministt^rs of the crown ; (3) levjnng subsidies 
without any adequate occasion; (4) taking 
away four of the seven sacraments ; (5) the 
subversion of the ancient faith through the 
instrumentality of several of the bishops. 
Suffolk, having conferred with some few 
gentlemen who had joined tho insurgent ranks 
with a view to confusing and counteracting 
their plans, returned an absolute refusil to 
these requests, but promised a general pardon 
from the king in the event of an immediate 
submission and dispersal of the rebels. Tltis 
h;id all the desired effect, and the movement, 
so far as Lincolnshire was concerned, came to 
an end on Oct. 19, 1536. 

Proude, HitL o/ En^, ; Burnet, Hist, of the Ht- 
formalion, 

I*indisfaras, The, were an Anglian 
tribe occupying the part of Lincolnshire, and 
having their centre about that portion of the 
county still known as Lindsey. 

Iiiugard, John (5. 1771, d. 1851), was a 
native of Winchester. Educated at the 
English Catholic collc‘.!e at Douay, he was 
obliged to quit it in 1792. when the college 
was dispersed at the French Revolution. 
Some of the refugees founded an academy at 
Crook Hall, near Durham, and Lingard was 
appointed vice-president and professor of 
philosophy. In 1795 he received priest’s 
orders. In 1811 he removed to Hornby in 
Lancashire, where be lived till his death at 
an advanced age. Besides numerous trac s 
and essays, chiefly controversial, Dr. Lingard 
published in 1806 tho AntiquiiUs of the 
Anglo-Saxon Church, and between 1819 and 
1830 the eight volumes of his Biatory of 
England. The last named work, which gained 
for its author great and well-deserved reputa> 
tion, is one of our standard histories. It 
extends down to 1688. In reading the later 
portion, and that which covers the Reformation 
period, the author’s standpoint as a Roman 
^tholic historian has to be carefully borne 
in mind. But the general accuracy and im- 
partiality of Lingard have beenaclraowiedged. 
His facts have been cellected with great 
industry, and are stated with judgment and 
clearness ; and his work is entitled to a high 
place among tho few general histories of 
England which have been produced by 
English scholars. 

Iiinlitllgow, the chief town of the shire 
of that name, was occupied by Edward I, in 
1298, and soon afterwards was taken by i 


stratijgem by Bruce. It contains a roval 
palace, the birthplace of ilary Queen * of 
Scots (lo42j, and the scene of the assassina- 
tion of the Regent Murray (1570.. 

Lisle, Lady Alicia {d. Sept. 2, 1685), 
was the wife of John Lisle, one of Crom- 
well's lords. After his death she lived a 
retired life near Winchester. She was accused 
before Jeffreys of harbouring fugitives from 
Sedgemoor. Being reluctantly fouml guilty 
by the jury, she was sentenced by Jeffreys to 
be burned, but her sentence was commuted, 
and she was beheaded at Winchester. 

^ Litster, John (d. 1381), was a native of 
Norwich, and, as his name implies, a dver by 
trade. He headed the insurgents in Norfolk 
during the peasants’ rising of Richard II. ’s 
reign, and assumed the title of King of tho 
Commons. For a short while tho whole 
country was at the mercy of the ivbels ; but 
Bishop Spence, of Norwich, h iving raised a 
force, defeated the insurgents at North 
Walflham, and caused Litster to be hanged. 

Liverpool, Chakles Jenkixson, Eaul 
OF (b. 1727, d. 1808), was educated ut the 
Charterhouse, and at Universitv College, 
Oxford, and first came into notice bv the 
lampoons which he furnished to Sir Edward 
Turner in his contest for Oxfordshire. By 
him he was introduced to Lord Bute, whose 
private secretary he soon becaine. In 1761 
he was returned to Parliament for Cocker- 
mouth, and was made one of the under- 
secretaries of state. In 1763 he became 
joint secretary of the Treasury. He was dis- 
missed from all his appointments on the acces- 
sion of the Rockingham government. Loi*d 
Chatham, however, recognising his talents 
for business, appointed him a lord of the 
Admiraltyin 1766, and he was soon afterwards 
advanced to be a lord of the Treasury. In 
this capacity his particular form of ability 
had room for display, and he soon became 
an influential authority on all matters of 
finance. In 1778 he became secrehiry-at- 
war, and held that office until he was driven 
Out with Lord North. He then travelled 
on the Continent, and only returned to 
England in 1784, joining Pitt’s government 
as president of the Board of Trade, for which 
place he was admirably adanted by both 
nature and experience. In 1786 he was ap^ 
pointed chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, 
and was soon afteiw'ards created Baron 
Hawkesbury. Ten years later, while still at 
the head of the Board of Trade, he was raised 
to the dignity of an earl. As an orator, Lord 
Liverpool never laid any claim to eminence, 
and he wisely refrained from speaking in 
either House except on his own special 
subject. For that particular department ho 
showed marked ability. 

Stauhope, I<i/« of Pitt; Jesso, 3frm. of 

George III. 
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Itiverpool, Romert Banks Jenkinson, 
2nd Earl oe (i. 1770. d. 1828), son of the first 
earl, educated at the Charterhouse and 
Christ Church. Oxford, where he was the con- 
temi)orary and friend of Canning. He entered 
political life under Pitt’s auspices, and was 
in Parliament before he had attained his 
majority. On his father being created 
Earl of Liverpool, he became, in 1796, Lord 
Hawkesbury. In the Addington ministry 
he was Foreign Secretary, and had charge of 
th'' negotiations which ended in the Treaty 
of Amiens; but when Pitt returned to office, 
in 1804. Lord Hawkesbury went to the Home 
Ulhce. On Pitt’s death, the king earnestly 
%vished him to become Premier, but he very 
wisely declined the troublesome office, as he 
did also on the fall of Lord Grenville’s 
ministry, in 1807, contenting himself \\'ith 
being Home Secretary. On Perceval’s ussassi- 
nation, he imprudently yielded to the urgency 
of the Prince Regent, and became Premier. 
He at once became the object of popular 
hatred by his opposition to reform, especially 
in the shape of Catholic Emancipation, and 
the adoption of arbitrary coercion to suppress 
the violent discontent, which gathered head 
during the period of his ministry His un- 
popularity was still further increased by his 
introduction of a bill of pains and penalties 
against Queen Caroline, which he afterwards 
withdrew. He was struck down by paralysis 
in 1827, and «lied after lingering in a state 
of imbecility for nearly two years. It has 
been said of him that “ in honesty, as a 
minister, he has never been surj>assed ; in 
prejudices, he has rarely been equalled.” 

Walpole, Etigbiad /rom ISIS; Diiko of Buck- 
iuKham, Courts find Cotincts of Rtgencyj 
Lord Uollaud, Mem. of (he n7ti|;s. 

Llewelyn. [Wales.] 

Lloyd George, The Right Hon. David 
(4. 1863), was admitted a solicitor in 1884, 
and later practised in I/ondon. Ho became 
Member of Parliament for Carnarvon in 1890, 
arid was one of the most effective platform 
speakers of the Liberals in opposition. In 
1905 he was made 'President of the Board of 
Trade, and in 190” he settled an important 
railway dispute. Later be conciliated the 
masters and men in the cotton industry. He 

W 

IS responsible for the Patents Act and a 
scheme to purchase the docks of London by 
the State. In 1908 he was made Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, and in 1909 submitted a 
niuch-discuBsed budget, which differed in 
many respects from its predecessors in that it 
aimed at producing an expanding revenue for 
future years in addition to meeting the re- 
quirements of the current year. This budget 
the House of Lords, in the December of that 
year, refused to pass before its approval by 
the country. In the election that took place 
in January, 1910, Mr. Lloyd George was 
returned to office. 


Local Government Acts. Numerous 

statutes were passed during the reign of 
Queen Victoria, giving to certain districts 
the power of adopting and carrying into effect 
the provisions of the Public Health Act, 
without the necessity for a provisional order 
of the former Board of Health confirmed by 
Act of Parliament. 'The important Act of 
1888 established county councils [County 
Court, p. 328]. 

The Act of 1894 completed that reconstruc- 
tion of English local government outside 
the municii>al boroughs which was begun 
in 1888. It made the civil parish the primary 
unit of local administration, providing that 
(1) in every parish there should be a parish 
meeting ; (2) in every parish having a 

population of 300 and upwards there should 
be a parish council of from five to fifteen 
members, annually elected, which should 
appoint the overseers, take over all the 
secular duties of the vestry and chunh- 
wardens in regal'd to parish charities, etc., 
and those of the boards of guardians in regard 
to the sale of pariah property and the work- 
ing of the Allotments Act. It may also pro- 
vide for water supply and acquire rights of 
way. It is limited in respect of its rating 
powers. The power of adopting the “Adop- 
tive Acts” [Rates] rests with the parish 
meeting exclusively. Parishes with a popula- 
tion of less than 300 may be grouped together 
under one parish council, or given separate 
parish councils by an oi^er of the county 
council. Disti ict councils are also established 
by the Act. They are popularly elected, and 
replace the rural sanitary authorities in rural 
districts, and the improvement commissioners 
or local boards in urban districts, and have 
also taken over the jxiwers of the highway 
authorities. The Act also abolishes the plural 
or property vote in the election of boards of 
guardians, and or nominated mem- 

bership of them. 


Local Government Board, The, 
established in 1871, is a committee of the 
Privy Coxincil, and superseded the old Poor 
Law Board. It is concerned with sanibiry 
arrangements, with the public health, with 
highwaj's, mimicipal improvements, and the 
like. Its members are a President, appointed 
by the crown, the Pi-esident of the Council, 
the principal Secretaries of State, the Lord 
Privy Seal, and the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer ; but it is a Board only in name, and 
the work is done by the President and hia 
staff. Everything that the Board does is 
done in his name, and he is responsible to 
Parliament for all its acts. The functions 
of the Board are to advise and investigute 
local questions, and to report on private 
bills ; to control the poor law adminis- 
tration, and less completely that of the 
Sanitary and Improvement Acts, to sanction 
loans, and to audit accounts. 
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The Locnl Government Board for Scotland 
consists of the Secretary for Scotland, the 
Solicitor-General for Scotland, the Permanent 
Under-Secretary for Scotland, and several 
appointed members. The powers of the 
Board, though not so extensive, are somewhat 
similar to those of the English Local Govern- 
ment Board, and involve n complete control 
of poor law administration and the poor law 
authorities, and a supervision of the local 
government and public health authorities. 

The Local Government Board for Ireland is 
com posed of several members of the staff of the 
Lord-Lieutenant. The duties of the Board 
are in the main similiar to those of the English 
and Scottish Boards, but the Lord-Lieutenant 
exercises certain powers which in England 
belong to the Local Government Board. 

34 A: 35 Viet,, c. 70 ; Chnliners, Local Government 
in t\it English Citueii Strits^ 

Locke, John (1632-1704). though of 
primary importance as a psychologist and 
metaphysician, wrote political and economic 
treatises of great historical signi6cance. A 
student on the foundation of Christ Church, 
Oxford, he became associated with the first 
Lord Shaftesbury (q.v.), and was one of his 
secretaries in 1672-73. For some years he 
resided on the continent for his health ; but 
being suspected (without good reason) by his 
colleagues at Christ Church of treasonable 
designs, he was deprived of his studentship 
by a royal order in 1684, He retired to 
Holland soon afterwards, and was included 
among those English refugees whoso sur- 
render was asked* for by the English 
Government from the Statcs-General. Ho 
lived in retirement there till 1G90, when the 
Revolution enabled him to return ; and from 
1695 to 1700 he was one of a commission 
charged with tho function of inquiringtinto 
the best moans of improving the state of 
trade and of tho colonies, and setting the 
unemployed to remunerative work. His two 
Treatises on Civil Government (1609) are 
respectively a refutation of the PtUriarcha of 
S^ir Filmer (q.v.), and a sUtement of the 
theory on which tho Revolution and tho Act 
of Sottlcment were justified— viz. that civil 
society arises out of a contract between 
individuals to set up a government and 
transfer to it their own right of self-defence 
on condition that its powers shall only be 
used for th« general welfare, and that the 
transfer implies a contract, “ the original con- 
tract between king and people,” which the 
people can declare void if the head of tho 
State violates it. Hie Letters on Toleration 
(1687 and 1690) urged that the civil authority 
should check tho profession only of such 
creeds as were dangerous to the state. His 
a>isideraiions on liaising the Valtu: of Money 
had great influence in forwarding the reform 
of the currency on sound principles in 1695. 
Though he was a sincere Christian, his philo- 


sophical and religious teaching to s^^me 
extent exhibits the Rationalistic teridencivs 
whichafterwardsculminatedin English Deism. 

There are standard biographies of Locke bv 
Ix)rd King and Mr. Fox-Bnme, anil a sketrh 
of his life and writings in Prof. Fowler's Locke 
(“English Men of Letters" Series). 

Loidas was a small British kingdom, 
comprising Leeds and the district immediaUdy 
round. It retained its independence till it 
was annexed to Northumbria bv Edwin. 

Lollards, The, is the name given (o the 
followers of Wyclitfe, though the derivation 
of it is somewhat doubtful. The generally re- 
ceived etymology is from a German word, 
loUen, to sing, from their habit of singing 
hymns, but it has also been derived from 
loUa, lares, and from the old English word, 
lolkr, an idler. Wycliffe himself organised no 
band of followers, but only sent out preachers 
known as “ Boor Priests,” who at first seem 
to have recognised him jis their head, though 
before long all kinds of men joined the new 
movement, from the sincere honest reformer 
to the wild socialist visionary. That Lollardy 
was one of the chief causes of tho Peasant 
Revolt of 1381 is certain, and it must always 
be remembered that the Tvollards were quite 
as much a social as a religious party. The 
doctrines which Wycliffc had advanced as 
philosophical positions were put into pnictice, 
and in many instances pushed to an extreme 
which must have astonished their author him- 
self, The rising of the villdns showed what 
Lollardy might become if left unchecked, and 
as usual, the more moderate men were made 
to suffer for the errors and crimes of the 
extreme section of their party. 'ITie first Act 
against the Lollards was passed in 1331, but 
was merely the work of tho Lords and the 
king. By this statute all Lollards were to 
bo arrested and held in strong prisons till 
they should justify themselves according to 
the law and reason of Holy Church. In 13S2, 
and again in 1394, the Lollards addressed a 
remonstrance to Parliament, in which, among 
other points, they asserted that no civil lord 
or bishop had any power so long as ho was in 
mortal sin, and that human laws not founded 
on the Scriptures ought not to bo obeyed. 
Still there was very little persecution, and it 
was not till 1401 that the Act Pe Haretico 
Comburendo was passed, and even after tho 
passing of that statute, and notwithstanding 
the close alliance between the Lancastrian 
dynasty and the Church, only two persons 
wore executed for heresy in Henry IV.'s 
reign, though the Lollards boasted that they 
numbered 100,000. It is probable that they 
intended a rising under the leadci'ship of Sir 
John Oldcastle, at the beginningof Henry V.’s 
reign, but the vigilance of the ^vemment 
prevented it, and for complicity In the pro- 
jected revolt some forty pereons were put to 
death. In 1414 an Act was passed extending 
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the provisions of the JJe Uaretico Comburendo 
fctaiiite, and several Lollards were executed 
in the early years of Henry VI. ’s reign. By 
the time of .Jack Cade's rebellion (1450), the 
old Lulbird ide.a seems to have died out, as iu 
the conijilaints of the insuvgiiits at that time 
we do not tind any iiuntion of religious 
grievances. The success of Lollardy as a 
popular movement was due to the general 
discontent which prevailed ut the end of 
the fourteenth century, while the corruptions 
of the Church gave it a great stimulus. But 
the gradual cmauciiKition of the villeins pre- 
vented its continuance, anti the want of any 
great leader was sutlicient to prevent the 
union of the various bodies of religious, social, 
and politiail malcontents. 

Wright, PoliOfol Songs (Rolls Scries) ; Pauli, 
Euglii^ciu licschichtr ; tVnllou, Richard JJ.; Lewis, 
Li/i of U'ich/; Shirley, Pref. to Pnsciciili Ziza- 
Tuorinn (R(»lls Series); Brougham, Eng. under 
tho liousc 0/ X/fin caster. [F.S.P.] 

Loudon. ^lost authorities think tho 
mum: is Celtic, and points to the existence of 
an early Celtic city ; though some modem 
iiuiuirers think it may be Teutonic. For nearly 
ioiu- centuries (43 — 40‘J) London was a Komau 
s<. ttlemcnt, covering the mouth of the ITiamcs, 

\> liich was not then far oft. The Roman city 
was not large, and lay probably between 
Chcapside, Ludgatc, and the river. After 
the expulsion of the Romans, it may have 
remained desolate for a time. In G04, how- 
ever, Bedo tells us it was the capital of tho 
East Saxons, and an important tniding town ; 
and in tliis year Elhelbert gave it as a see to 
the Bishop yiollitus, consecrated by Augustine. 
A church dedicated to .St. Paul was also built 
at or near the present site. In 851 London 
was occupied and plundered by tho Hanes. 
In tho various Danish invasions the citizens 
of London always held out stoutly. It was 
the "Witan at London who. in 1016, elected 
Edmund Ironside king, though the "Witan 
outside had chosen Canute. The abbey of 
Westminster was built by Edward the Con- 
fessor, and in the times of the last two or 
three Anglo-Saxon kings, London was recog- 
nised as llio caj)ital or, at least, the most 
important place in the kingdom. William 
tho Conqueror began the building of tho 
Tower, and gnmted a charter to the Londoners, 
confirming them in all the rights they had held 
in King Edward’s days. Numerous churches 
and monasteries were built dur ing the Early 
Nonnan period ; and in 1083 there-building 
of the cathedml of St. Paul’s was begun. 
In 1100 Henry I. issued a charter to London, 
which marked an important step in the de- 
velopment of local self-government. In the 
war between Stephen and tho Empress Maud 
the Londoners were strongly on the side of 
the former. In 1176 a stone bridge over the 
Ihames was commenced. In 1191 London 
was recognised as a communa or fully or- 
ganised corporation. In the reign of Joan the 


barons wore much assisted by the Londoners 
in the contest with the king, and in the 
Magna Charta it was provided tlrat London 
should have its ancient rights and customs. 

A charter of Jolm had previously given them 
the right of electing their mayor. In the 
Barons’ War of the thirteenth centurj* London 
sided with the barons. An imporbint feature 
in the fourteenth centurj' history of London 
was the struggle for power of tho craft 
guilds, and their ultimate victory’ over the 
merchant guild. In 1327 Edward HI. ginnlcd 
it a new charter. In 1392 tho Londoners 
refused a loan to Richard II., and were de- 
j)rived of their charters, which, however, were 
restored soon after. During the Wars of 
the Roses tho Londoners were generally 
Yorkist, and Edward IV. was always strongly 
supported in tho capital. In tho Civil War 
of the seventeenth century* London was tho 
centre of Presbyterianism and of opposition to 
the king at the beginning of the war, and to 
the army afterwards. It was occupied by 
tho army in IC48, and by Monk in Feb., 
1660. In 1665 London was ravaged by tho 
Groat Plague, and tho following year (Kept. 
2—6, 1666) a large part of the city was de- 
stroyed by the great nre. The rebuilding was 
begun immediately, and Sir Christopher Wren 
was employed to build a new St. Paul’s, and 
many* other churches, on the old sites. In 
James IPs reign London violently* opposed 
tho Romanist tendencies of the king. Its 
charters had already been seized (Jan., 1683), 
and violent riots occurred towards the close of 
the king’s reign (Oct., 1688). The charters 
were restored Oct. 8. In the eighteenth cen- 
tury London was tho headquarters of advanced 
Whig principles. Serious riots occurred owing 
to the arrest of Wilkes (Juno, 1768). In 1780 
London was distracted by the Lord George 
Gordon riots (q.v.). During the nineteenth 
century* the most remarkable circumstance 
about "London was its growth, which has 
caused it to extend far into the counties of 
iliddlesex, Surrey, Kent, and Essex. The 
Municipal Reform Act of 1836 did not apply 
to London, which down to 1900 was governed 
by* upwards of a hundred local bodies. In 
that year the administrative county of 
London (exclusive of the City*) was divided 
into twenty-eight municipal boroughs, each 
with mayor, aldermen, and councillors. In 
185.5 a body called the Metropolitan Board of 
Works was created to supervise the general 
snnit iry affairs of the metropolis, and this has 
has been superseded by the London County 
Council, which came into being in January, 
1889, and, unlike the Board of Works, is 
elected directly by the ratepay'ers. In 1894 
a Royal Commission reported in favour of 
the unification of London government. 

Stowe, Stirwy 0 / London (1598), continned by 
J. Strype (1754) ; Entick'a ©<L of Maitland, Eist. 
of lj>}ulon (2 vols,, 1775) ; Pennant, London 
(1790) ; J. T. Smith, AntiquUUs qf London, 1791 ; 
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T. Alleu, Hist, otul AnKoutliVj: 0 / London (1827 

29); P, Cunnii^ham, Handkook /o.* London; 
J. Tunbs, C'ui'ioxitics 0 / London; D. Lysous, 
Bnpirons 0 / London; C. Roach Smith, Roman 
London; CasssU's Old and Xtxe London; Loftie, 
A History of London (1883). 

London, The Convention' of (Oct. 2*2, 
1832), WHS concludctl between England and 
France, for the pur|>ose of coercing Holland. 
It declared that unless HolLind withdrew all 
her troops from Belgian territory by Xov. 12, 
1832, the two powers would place an embargo 
on all Dutch shipping in their ports, would 
station a squadron on its coasts, would move a 
Flench anny into Belgitim, and would drive 
the Dutch giin-isonfrom thecitadel of Antwerp. 

, The Tueaty of (July 6. 1827), was 

concluded between I^ngland* Fmnce, and 
Ku-ssiu ; and was signed by Lor»l Dudley, 
the Duke of Polignac, and Count Lieven. Its 
provisions were that self-govemrnent under 
Turkey, but saddled with a ivibuto, should bo 
given to Greece ; that none of the parties to 
the tivaty <lesirod territorial a<'quisitions or 
commen-ial advantages. Tliere were also 
weret articles which stipulated that if the 
intervention were rejected, more stringent 
means must be adopted to oblige its accept- 
ance both by one party and the other, and 
that it would be necessarj' to show coun- 
tenance to Greece, by acknowledging her as a 
belligerent power, and establishing consuls at 
her j)orts ; that a month was to be given to 
the Porte for consideration, and that if she 
refused the armistice, the allied fleets were to 
unite, and intercept all ships freighted with 
men or arms, destined to act against the 
Greeks, whether from- 'Purkev or Egj’jit : that 
at the same time all hostilities were to be 
carefully avoided, 

, The Tueaty of Ofov. 1.5, 1831), was 

concluded between the nve powere for the 
settlement of the Belgian question. It pre- 
scribed that the western part of Luxemburg 
should be given to Belgium, the rest remain- 
ing part of the Germanic Empire, and that 
Holland should have as an indemnity the 
eastern part of Limburg; that each country 
should bear its own debt before the union, 
and share the liabilities contracted since ; 
that Bclnum should have a right of way 
through Alaestricht, and the free narigation 
of the Scheldt and all waters between it and 
the Rhino. This treaty fell through at the 
conferences held in London, but was even- 
tually carried out by force after the capitula- 
tion of Antwerp. 

r. The Tueaty of (1832), was a conven- 

tion between France, England, and Russia on 
the one hand, and Bavaria on the other. The 
crown of Greece, now made a kingdom, 
was offered, with the authorisation of the 
Greek nation, to the Kii^ of Bavaria, to be 
worn by his second son, Frederick Otho, and 
was accepted. The limits of the kingdom were 
to be fixed by treaty with Turkey, according to 
a protocol of Sept. 26, 1831, A loan to the King 


of Greece was guamntced by Ru8.sia. ami if the 
consent of theL’hrtnibci'sand of the Parliaineiit 
could be obtained, by France and England. 

, The Tueaty of (1841), was c<»nclmlc<l 

between England, Fmnce, Prussia. Ku.s.sLa, 
Austria, and Turkey, at the conclusion of the 
attempts of Mehemct AH on Egypt. It i)rovid<d 
that for the future the Sultan would not allow 
any foreign ship.s of war to enter the .«traita 
of the Bosphoru.s and the DanLini-lle.s ia 
limes of peace, and that no navy might 
onU*r them, without his consent, in times 
of war. It also confii*med the (tuadrilateml 
Treaty, 1840, which had limited Mehemct .Ali 
of Eg)'pt to Eg>'pt and Acre. 

, The Tueaty of (1847), was con- 
cluded between the reprcsenbitives of England, 
Fmnce, SjMiin, and Portugal, for the purpose 
of averting the Portuguese insurrection. 

, The Tueaty of (Mar. 13, 1871). By 

the Tictfity of Paris, in 18.56, at the close 
of the Ci-imean War, the BLick Sea was 
n(!utrjilised, and Russia resigned the right of 
keeping ai-med ves.sels on its waters, with the 
exception of a few small ones for police pur- 
poses. In October, 1870. Russia sjiddenly 
“denounced” the neutnilisjition clauses of 
the tresity. Franco and Germany being at 
that time at war, the Westcra Powers thought 
it advisable to accede to the demand. A Con- 
ference assembled at London (Janiwry, 187l), 
attemlod by representatives of the signatory 
lowers of 18.50, and the Treaty of London 
(March 13) de-noutralised the Black Sea. 

London Company, The, formed ICO 6 , 
obtained a charter from James I. to colonise 
Virginia: they were to have the southern 
luilf of the territories between the thirty- 
fourth and forty-fifth degrees. The govern- 
ment of the new colony was to be vested in a 
council resident in England, appointed by the 
king, another council in the celony being 
charged with the duties of administnition. In 
1609 a new charter was obtained, vesting tho 
up]>ointmcQt of the council in tho sliare- 
holdcrs, and of the governor in the counciL 
In 1626, the company, which had been com- 
merciaUy a failure, was dissolved. 

London, Richaud of, was tho author of 
a history of Richard I. ’a Crusade. Tliis 
ChronieU (which has been erroneously attri- 
Initcd to Geoffrey Vinsauf) is printed in tho 
Rolls Scries ; there is also a translation of it 
in Bohn’s A-ntiquarian Library. 

Londonderry. The town of Derry, in 
Ulster, was tho seat of a monastery founded 
in 546. It was made a bishopric in 1158. 
During Tyrone’s rebellion of 1566 it was 
gamsonod bv tho English. It was surprised 
by Hugh O’^Neil, and burnt to the ground 
during his rebolHon (1608). The corporation 
of London rebuilt it, getting a grant of tho 
town and 6,000 acres adjoining (1613 — 1630). 
In tho rebellion of 1646 it held out against 
the insurgents, though, in 1649, it was only 
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owing to Owon Koe O Xoil’s assistance tluit 
it was able to do so. In December, 1688, 
Lord Antrim, with a regiment of 1,200 men, 
was sent by James II. to g-.irrison the town. 
Though tlie corporation and bishop were 
willing to admit them, thirteen young appren- 
tices closed tile gates before the eyes of the 
troops, and they had to retire. The cituuns, 
however, were induced to admit a small Pro- 
testant garrison, under Lieut. 'Colonel Lundy. 
That olticer was. however, unable to prevent 
the proclamation of William and Mary in 1 689. 
Ily this time .'iome 30,000 Protestants of 
Ulster had fled there for refuge. Lundy also 
sent to .lames, who was now (April, 1689) 
approaching, and promised to surrender. 
Put wlieii James himself, on April 17th, 
Imd got to within a hundred yards of 
the gate, the inhabitants rose, and shouting 
“No siuTcndr I” manned the walls, 
Jaim's ami lii.s escort fled for their lives. 
Lundy wa.s now deposed, and in the night 
flcni from the town. Major Henry Baker 
and ilr. CJcorge Walker, a Protestint elorgy- 
man, were appointed governors. Presby- 
terians and Angliciins uniting heartily agjiinst 
the common foe, T.dOO men were soon under 
arms. f)ii the 19th all tenus were finally 
refusi'd, and the siege began. It was de- 
stined to la.-it for 10.) days — till July 30. In 
onier to prevent any help reaching the town 
from the sea, a boom was placed by the 
lH.-sicgei-s at the mouth of tho river leading 
into Lough Foyle, and batteries wore ercetod 
to protect it. At last, on June 15, Kirke was 
sent by William to try and raise the siege. 
He, however, lu'sitated for some time to 
force his way through tho works of the 
bcsi(?gers. Meanwhile the town was in a 
state of famine, and its surrender was a 
question of days. Baker, one of the gover- 
nors. had died. Then at last Kirke, having 
received positive orders to force the boom 
on July 30, sent off the Dnytmouth frigate, 
^^^th two tninsports laden with provisions, 
with this purpose. They succeeded without 
much difficulty, and by ten in tho evening 
the town was sjived. On August 1 tho be- 
siegers withdrew after burning their camp. 
The gjirrison had been reduced by famine and 
by the sword to 3,000 men: tho loss of tho 
l)Csiogei-s is said to have exceeded 5,000 men. 
Macaulay calls the siege “ tho most memorable 
in the annals of the British Isles.” 

Walker, Trac /Iccoanf of flic Sie^e of L(»i(ton. 
dfrry (1689); London Gazette, 1689; The Lon- 
{Icrind; JInenulay, Hi#f. of Eng. 

Londonderry, Koueut Stewakt, Vis- 
count, Eaul ok {b. 1769, (1. 1822), the son of 
the first Marquis of Londonderry, was born 
in Ireland, and received his education at 
Armagh and at St. John's College, Cam- 
bridge. On coming of age, he stood for the 
county of Down, and was returned at a cost 
of £30,000, and on the strength of u pledge 
to support the claims of tho Catholics to be 


represented in Parliament. At first he 
showed himself a good friend to Ireland, and 
in fact made his maiden speech on behalf of 
Ireland's right to trade with India in spite 
of the Company’s monr.poly. The A\Tii^ 
welcomed the new member as a valuable addi- 
tion to their party ; hut he showed his true 
colours when, on the recall of Lord Fitz- 
William, he supported the coeicive measures of 
the government. In 1798 he was rewarded 
by being appointed Chief Secretary for 
Ireland, and in that capacity he was a wann 
advocate of the Union. "W^on that object 
w.as consummated. Lord Castloreagh sat in 
the united Parliament as M.P. for Dowti 
county, and was appointed by Pitt Pi'esident 
of the Board of Control. He did not, how- 
ever, follow his patron out of office, but con- 
tinued to hold the same post under Addington. 
MTien Pitt agjiin came in, he was further 
advanced to the position of Secrotarj'at War, 
which ho resigned on Pitt's death, and which 
he again obhiiiu'd on the fall of Grenville’s 
government in 1807. By the expedition to 
Walcheren, which was underhiken at his advice 
and under his management, he became most 
unpopular with the nation, nor had his own 
colleagues a much higher opinion of him. 
Canning especially conceived an utter con- 
tempt for the 'War Secretary, and insisted on 
his being dismissed to give way to the Slarquis 
Vellesley. Lord Castlereagh took Canning’^ 
action in very had part, said ho had been 
deceived, and challenged his op|)onent to a 
duel, in which Canning was badly wounded. 
The result of this encounter was tho resigna- 
tion of both of them. Lord Castlereagh re- 
mained nnemployed until in 1812 ho was 
appointed Foreign Secretary, in which office 
he remained during the rest of his life, though 
virtually Prime Minister. In Dec., 1813, he 
went to the Continent as plenipotentiary to 
negotiate a general peace. The overtures, 
however, came to nothing. Castlereagh re- 
turned, to again act as English minister at 
tho Congress of Vienna. His conduct there 
has been often condemned, by no one with 
greater severity than by Xapoleon, who 
attributed all the miseries of England to his 
imbecility and ignorance, and to his general 
inattention to tho real prosperity of his 
countrj*. His unpopularity was increased 
by his behaviour on tho Continent, and was 
not in any way softened down by the vote 
of thanks with which Parliament rewarded 
him for negotiating a peace which was made 
regjirdless of tho interests of the nation. 
In 1816 the first murmurs were heaM in 
Parliament against the Holy Alliance of 
Russia, Austria, and Prussia. This con- 
federation received the support of Lord 
Castlereagh, who thereby brought upon him- 
self the almost unanimous attacks of the 
whole House. In 1822 he w’as much worn 
out by tho labours of a more than usually 
severe session ; his mind gave way beneath 
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the strain, and on Aug. 9 ho put an end to 
his existence. 

Cflifleivaj/It Cftrrespondencfi : Walpole, 
cf htitj. stncr mis ; If'aterloo Z)(sj)a(chc<t ; Cuu> 
uibifliam, Eminait Englishmen. 

[W. R. S.] 

Long^, ThoMas, “a vorj* indiscrete and 
nnmeto man.” bribed the electors of the 
borough of Westbury with £4 to return him 
to the Parliament of 157 1 . A tine wa.s inflicted 
by the House on the borough ; but Long, who 
is described as a very simple man and of 
.small capacity to serve in that phice,” does 
not seem to have been punished. 

Long Parliament, The. Thi.s name 
is that which has l)een commonly applied to 
the Parliament which met on Xov. 3, 1640. 
Out of a total of 493 members, 294 had 
sat in the ” Short Parliament ” of the 
previous April. They came together now 
with the determination to lemove all grie- 
vances, an»l “pull up the causes of them 
by the roots.” The firet few months were 
occupied by the trial of Strafford and the 
impeachment of Ljiud and other delinquents. 
"Tho attempt which was made to use the army 
to Siive Strafford caused an appeal to the 
I>eople called the Protestation, and was 
followed by a bill preventing the king from 
dissolving the present Parliament. The 
meeting of future Parliaments had already 
Itecn secured by the Triennial Bill (Feb. 10, 
1641). The Star Chamber, and other special 
courts were abolished, and by the votes on 
fihip-monoy, and the Tonnage’ and Poundage 
Bill, the levy of bixes without consent of 
Parliament was made impossible. On these 
purely politicJil questions Parliament was 
united, and its work was permanent, and 
Iwcame jxirt of the constitution. But on 
•ecclo-siastical questions a division arose which 
made the Civil War iKtssiblo. One part)- 
wished to abolish the bishops, the othe’r 
merely to limit their power, but Presbyterians 
and Episcopalians both strove to realise their 
ideal of a churchy and neither were prepared 
to accept the solution of toleration. The 
Episcopalian party under the leadership of 
Hyde and Falkland rallied round the king, 
and formed a constitutional Royalist party. i 
One bill for removing the bishops from the 
House of Ixirds had been rejected by the 
Lords in June. A second bill for the same 
purp^we was sent up from the Commons at the 
end of October (1641), and a protest on the part 
of twelve bishops that Parliament was not 
free, directed against the mobs which flocked 
to Westminster, was used to suspend them 
from sitting, and commit them to custody. 
At the same time the Commons, by the Grand 
liemonstmncc, jMissed a vote of no confidence 
in the king, and appealed to the people for 
support. The king replied by impeaching 
and attempting to arrest six of the Parlia- 
mentary leaders (Jan. 5, 1642), but this only 


brought about the closer union of th> two 
Houses. The Hou.se of LonLs j>u.ssi-<l the 
Bishops E.xclusion Bill, .lad united with the 
Commons in the demand that the king shouhl 
entrust the command of the militia ami for- 
tresses to persons in whom they could conliiU- 
(Feb. 1, 1642). The king’s attempt to get 
possession of Hull (April 23), the intolerant 
trejitmont of the Kentish petitioner by tin- 
House of Commons (March 28), embittered the 
(imirrel. Parliament summed up the gu.-inm- 
tees it demanded in the Nineteen Proposition.s 
(June 2), and after their refusiil by the king 
preiiared for war. The I’arliament put in 
force its ordinance among the militia, and the 
king his commissions of array. f>o the 
Civil War began even before the king set up 
his standaid at Nottingham. Some thirty or 
forty peers took part for the Parliament, and 
about sixty sided with tlie king. (Jf tho 
House of Commons less than a hundre<l at 
fii-st joined the king, and though their number 
incre:i.<ed in the next two years it never 
reached two hundr^*d. ' I’arliament entrusted 
the conduct of the war to a Committei* of 
Safety of ten commonere and five lords sitting 
at Derby House. It also commenced tho 
nomination of an assembly of divines to bo 
consulted on tho proposed ecclesiastical 
reforms. The ill-success of the first year’s 
war led to the formation of a peace party, 
and negotiations were oi>ened at Oxford in 
March, 1643; but an agreement proved im- 
possible. Again in August tho House of 
Lords brought forward a number of peace 
projw.sitions, which passed tho Commons by a 
small majority, but the tumults which the 
news of these terms caused in tho city obliged 
Parliament to abandon them (Aug. 7). The 
Parliamentary leaders tunicd to Scotland 
for aid, and in September the Parliament 
signed the Solemn League and Covenant as 
the price of a Scotch army. Representatives 
of i^otland entered the Committee of Safety 
(wliich now took the luune of tho Committee 
of the Two Kingdoms), and joined the 
English divines in tho Westminster Assembly. 
In spite of their reverses tho Parliamentary 
leaders remained firm, and refused to treat as 
equals with the assembly of Royalist members 
which the king gathered round him at Oxford, 
and dig^iificd wth tho mime of a Parliament 
(Fob. to April, 1644). In tho spring of 1645 
the position of the Parliament was entirely 
altered by tlie Self-denying Ordinance, which 
obliged all members of either Houso holding 
military commands to resign them, whilst at 
the same time the reorganisation of tho army 
produced what soon claimed to bo a rival 
authority (April, 1645). During tho autumn 
of 1645, and tho course of 1646 tho com- 
position of the House of Commons was 
seriously changed by the election of 230 new 
members to supply tho placo of thoso who 
bad deserted or been expelled. Thus a 
strong Independent party was formed in tho 
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llonso syiuiwthisiTip with the army outside. , 
The vain negotiations carried on with the 
kin" during the winter of lG4o — 46, and 
during his jjrcsence in the Scottish camp, 
ended in .lanuary, 1047, wi»h his delivery to | 
the eointnissioni'i's of tlu- Parliament. hilst 
the king still delayed to come to terms with 
the I’reshvtcM'ian majority in Parliament, the 
conflict between th<.‘ army and that assembly 
broke out. The army demanded its arrears 
of ]>ay before it disbanded, tolcnition for its 
religious views, ami a voice in the settlement 
of tlie country. It required also the suspen- 
sion of eleven leading Presbyterian members 
charged with Giusing the mistmdorstiinding 
between the Parliament and the army. The 
eleven members withdrew voluntarily to save 
the dignity of the House (Juno '26), but a 
tew weeks’ later a riot took place, anti the 
Londoners restored the eleven members to 
their seats. Indignant at mob-dictation the 
Speuikor, with 100 member of the Lower 
Hoijs", and fourteen of the Upper, took 
refuge with the army (Aug. 3). Tht‘ soldiers | 
occupied Ix)ndon, and the eleven members 
tied or wtu'O imptyiehod. Seven of the Lortls 
shan il the sjimt* fate, and a large number of 
Pre.sbvterians seceded from the House. Thus 
the army secured in Parliatnent a majority 
favounilile to ita own ^^ews, which, after the 
king had refused to accept the Four Hills in 
whit h the terms of peace were comprised, 
declared that no more addresses should he 
mad<‘ to him (Jan. 3. 1648). Three months 
later the second Civil War began, the seceding 
m<-mbors took advantage of it to return to 
their places, the eleven members were re- 
calletl, a persecuting ordinance was pavssc'd 
agJunstvScctanans, and negotiations re-openod 
witli the king. On Dec. o the House, by 
129 to 83, voted that the king's answers 
were sufficient ground to proceed upon for 
the settlement of the kingdom. A second 
time the army interfered to put an end to 
Presbyterian rule, ami prevent an unsiitis- 
factory settlement. On Dec. 6 and 7 a couple 
of regiments, directed by Colonel Pride, sur- 
rounded the House, excluded ninety-six of 
the leading Presbyterians, and arrest^ forty- 
seven others. The ar-tcndance in the House 
of Ijords dwindled to six or seven, that in the 
Commons to loss than sixty members, but the 
remainder were all bound to work in accord- 
ance wnth the army. On Jan. 1, 1649, the 
Commons passed a resolution defining it as 
treason for the king to levy war against the 
Parliament and kingdom, and an ordinance 
appointing a High Court of Justice to try 
Charles. The king’s tnal lasted from Jan. 20 
to 27, and his execution took place on the 
29th. On Fob. 0 the Commons proceeded 
to vote that “ the House of Peers in Parlia- 
ment is useless, dangerous, and ought to be 
abolished.” The next . day they resolved 
" that it hath been found by experience, and 
that this House doth declare that the office 


of the king in this realm, and to have the 
i)Ower thereof in any single person is un- 
necessary, burdensome, and dangerous to the 
liberty, ’safety, and public interest of this 
nation, and therefore ought to be abolished.” 
These resolutions wore followed by Acts 
giving effect to them, and crowmed on May 
19 by an Act declaring and constituting the 
people of England to be a Commonwealth 
and free State. At the same time a resolu- 
tion was passed to consider the constitution 
of future Parliaments, and this question 
occupied the House more or less for the next 
six years. The executive power was in the 
hanus of the Council of Shite containing all 
the important members of Parliament, but 
the committees of the House, and the House 
itself, still retained great power. v\itor the 
consolidation of the republic by Cromwell’s 
victories, the members juesent in the House 
increased considerably, rising on some occa- 
sions in 1652— o3 to as many as 120 members. 
After Worcester, Cromwell succeeded in per- 
suading the House to fix Nov., 16o4, as the 
period of their own dissolution, and urged on 
the question of the Kefonn Bill. But when 
he found that the bill they jiroposed would 
perpetuate the jiowers of the Kump, as it was 
called, by providing that they should keep 
their places axathout re-election, and be solo 
judges of the election of now members, ho 
endeavoured to stop the progress of the 
lueasuro by a private arrangeinont. When 
that failed, he expelled them from the House 
by force (April 20) . They did not ro-assemhle 
till six years later, when’the republiains, who 
had allied themselves with the army to over- 
1 throw Kichard Cromwell, procured the Re- 
storation of the Rum]) (May 8, 1659). The 
members expelled as Royalists, and those ex- ‘ 
eluded by Pride’s Purge were still, in spite of 
their protests, kept out of the House. This- 
! assembly consisted of sixty or seventj' 

■ members, and continued to sit till Oct. 13, 
when it was expelled by Lambert in con- 
sequence of the attempt to exercise control 
over the army. On Dec. 26 it was restored 
again in consequence of the dirisions in 
the army, and the advance of Monk. Monk 
entered I^ndon on Feb. 3, 1660, just as the 
Rump was preparing to carry out the scheme 
for enlarging its numbers, frustrated by Crom- 
well in 1653, After a moment’s hesitation, 
the resistance of the city emboldened him to 
declare for a free Parliament (Feb. 10), and 
to reinstate the members excluded (Feb. 21). 
According to their agreement with Monk, these 
members resolved that a new I’arliainent should 
be summoned (Feb. 22), and proceeded to pf^ 
a bill summoning it for April 25, and dis- 
solving themselves. The last sitting of the 
Long Parliament took place on March 16, 
1660. The Restoration swept away most of 
its work, but the abolition of the Extraor- 
dinary’ Courts, and of the king’s claim to le>’y 
taxes without Parliamentary consent, were- 
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solid and lasting gains. Two of its later 
measures also^ the institution of an excise 
<1643), and the abolition of feudal tenures 
(1646), were maintained and re-enacted. 

Eushworth, Hi5fort^t CoUecttmis; Journals of 
th^ Houfe of Lords and House of Commons; Sir 
Ealpli Verney, Diaru (Camden Soc.); Sir John 
Northcote* May, Hist, of the Long Par- 
liament; Clareudou, of the Rebellion; 

Forster, Five Hembers and Grand Eemonstrancr ; 
Carl vie, CroinicrJf ; Sauford, Studies of the Great 
Esbrilion. Gardiner, in various works, aud 
Masson. Life of Milton^ srive the best accounts 
of the Long Farliament'a existenco. Lists of 
its members are given by Carlyle, Sanford, 
and Masson. Mr. Gardiner supplies an elec* 
toral map of England iu 1642, showing the 
local distribution of parties. 

[C. H. F.] 

Longchamp, William de (rf. U97), was 
u Nonnan of low origin, who had managed to 
ingratiate himaelf with Riehard I. before his 
father’s death. On his patron’s accession to 
the throne Longchamp was at once made 
Bishop of Ely, and on the death of Geoffrey 
■do Mandevillehe was, in 1190, appointed co- 
Justiciar of England with Hugh de Pudsey, 
while, to add to his greatness, he was in the 
next year, made papal lorate. He very soon 
quarrelled with Hugh, and got the whole power 
into his own hands. His conduct to Geoffrey, 
Archbishoi) of Yoi-k, and his oppressive 
taxation, combined with a haughty demeanour 
and unpopular manners, brought great odium 
ui^n him, and, despite his loyal support of 
Richard’s interests against the treasonable 
pretensions of John, he was, in 1191, removed 
from his office, and compelled to return to 
Normandy, where he consoled himself by ox- 
<X)mmunicatmg his enemies. He was the first 
to find out whore the king was imprisoned, and 
assisted in raising his ransom. On Richard’s 
release Longchamp returned to England, and 
Wits made Chancellor, which offico ho seems 
to have held till his death. Xx>ngchamp’s 
character was a curious mixture. “ He was,” 
says Dr. Stubbs, “ very ambitious for him- 
self and his relations, very arrogant, priding 
himself on his Norman blood, but laaghed at 
as H parvenu by the Nonnan nobles, dLliking 
and showing contempt in the coarsest way for 
the English, whose language he would not 
speak, and declared that ho did not under- 
stand.” 

Hovedeo, Chronicle (Rolls Series) ; Stubbs 
Const. Hist. 

Xiongsword (or, Lonoespee), William 
‘{6. 1196, d. 1226), was the natural son of 
Henry II., by Rosamond Clifford. He married 
Ella, heiress of the Earl of Salisbun*, and 
received the title of Earl of Salisbur>' himself. 
Ho fought with Richard in the Crusades, as- 
sisted John against the barons and the French 
king, and was taken prisoner in the battle of 
Bouvines. On his release in 1219 ho again 
went on Crusade. 

Xiongsword (or, Lonoespeb), William, 


was the son of the above, whom ho 8ucccud<*d 
in the earldom of Salisbury. For some 
unknown reason he did not receive his 
father’s eftrldom, and joined Kichiird of 
Cornwall’s Crusade in 1240. In 1247 ho 
: again took the cross, and went with St. Louis 
on his expedition to Egypt, where he was 
slain, in 1250, at the battle of l^Iansourah. 

IiOOSe-COat Field, The Battle or 
(1470), was the mime given to a battle fought 
near Stamford between the royal fones and 
the Lincolnshire insurgents under Sir liiclntrd 
Wells. The royal troops were victorious, aad 
the rebels, in their anxiety to escape, threw 
off their coats, whence the Iwittle got its 
name. 

XiopeSy Siu Manasseh, w;is a baronet of 
Jewish extraction, who was elected for 
Barnstaple (1820). The election, however, 
was petitioned against on the ground of gross 
bnber^-. The committee found that he had 
ex])ended £3,000 on the election ; that out of 
three hundred resident electors sixty-six had 
received £3 each ; and that the out-voters had 
been given £20 a-piece. The House of Com- 
mons thereupon unseated Sir llaniisseh. Ho 
wiw, however, indicted the SJime year for 
bribery at a previous election at Gnimpound. 
The case was tried at Exeter, and it was 
found that Sir Manasseh had regularly bar- 
gained with one of the electors to bo returned 
for the borough for the sum of £2,000, which 
was, of course, distributed among the voters. 
He was sentenced to pay a fine of £10,000, 
aud to bo imprisoned for two years. 

Xopez, Dh. Hodehioo {d. 1594), a Jew in 
the service of Elizabeth, was charged by the 
Earl of Essex with being in the jiay of Spain. 
He was acquitted once, but Essex pui-sued 
his investigations, and obtained his conviction 
on the e\idence of two Portuguese, and he 
was executed. It must still remain a question 
whether Lopez was really guilty. 

IiOrd CoUugwood, The (1821 — 22). 
In 1821 a Spanish cruiser captured u British 
merchant vessel, the Lord CoHingwoody and had 
her condemned in the Spanish courts on the 

S iound that she was found trading with 
uenos AjTes, one of their revolted colonies, 
which had already practically obtained in- 
dependence. The owners complained to their 
government, and the Litter remonstrated at 
JIadrid. In October, 1822, Canning succeeded 
Lord Castloreugh at the Foreign Office, 
and immediately sent a firm note to the 
Spairish government. The latter was now 
informed that England would take stops to 
secure her commerce, and that for this 
puxposo a squadron would be ordered to Cuba 
to destroy the strongholds of these pirates. 
The Spanish government, who depended on 
England at the Congress of Verona, at once 
gave w’ay. A decree was issued recognising the 
right of other governments to trade with their 
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fornior colonips. and lurp* compensation was 
awarded to the plmuh vcd British merchants. 

Lords of the Isles. [Isles, Lokds 

OF THE.] 

Lords, Hoi’se of. The oxistinj? consti- 
tution of the I/ords as an estate of the realm 
and of Parliament dates from the thirteenth 
century. At that time their status, their 
siiii^Ie I'.ssential qualification, and their otfiee 
ill the State were finally fixed, and their order 
received that impress whi« h has ever since <lis- 
liiii^uished it from the rest of the community. 
But the Lords may he traced in an unbroken 
di sceiit to the friteno/fnnot, which indee<l in 
iharacter ami function they still resemble. 
They are in theory the noble and wise of the 
kingdom, are counselloi's of the sovereign, are 
legislators in a iiersonul or official capacity, 
and are an august court of justice. The 
Con(iuest converted the WUcuageuxot into a 
ginenil gathering of feudatories holding their 
lands iinmediati'ly from the king, and thus 
brought the institution a step nearer to its 
mtidern character. This, however, was a 
Lirge ami unwieldy body ; a process of selec- 
tion sc‘t in. and in time the tenants-in-chief 
of larger holdings were recognised as a 
special class more closely attached to the 
king, and entitled to certain peculiar marks 
of con.'iiderution, of which the jtersonal sum- 
mons addressed to them by the king when 
their services were required was the most 
significant. /The fiiud stage of their develop- 
ment was reached when this personal sum- 
mons had given the pei-son summoned and his 
heirs a distinctive title to an irrevocable place 
in the order, indej^endent of any other quali- 
fication whatever. Neither tenure of land 
nor nobility of birth, however extensive tho 
one or unblemished the other, now availed to 
bestow rank in the favoured class, though the 
vast majority were great feudal landownei'S 
and of noble birth ; it was henceforward 
simply the will of the sovereign, expressinl at 
first in a personal writ of summons, that alone 
had this virtue. And this writ afterwards 
was taken to have such efficacy as to extend 
the rights and functions that were its outcome 
to the represonhitivcs of the person to whom 
it had originally been sent, for over. I^ater 
on, however, jaitent took its place as the 
regular manner of expressing the will of the 
sovereign in tho creation of a peer. Thus the 
historic House of Lonls was developed, con- 
sisting “ of the hereditary counsellors of the 
crown, the right to give counsel being in- 
volved at one time in the tenure of land, 
at another in the fact of summons, at another 
in tho terms of a patent The noble- 

man is the person who, for his life, holds the 
hereditary office denoted or implied in the 
title.” (Stubbs.) But the position had no 
legal value for any but the actual holder; 
»di his children were commoners. These, 
formed the lay element in the Lords when tho 


Parliament'in’ system split into separately- 
acting Houses ; and with them were associated 
as a spiritual element the archbishops, bishops, 
and summoned abbots and priors. These 
were included in the baronial body, either 
because they held their lands on the baronial 
tenure, or from the reverence naturally due 
to their offices and learning. Since the falling 
away of the cleriwil estate from Parliament, 
these spiritual peers have been its only 
representatives in the legislature. Among 
the members of this composite body there 
were several degrees of title and hononiry 
r;»nk, but equal rights and jKtwers. The 
judges also were called to the assembly, but 
never became full peers : it was their j)art to 
guide it by their counsel, not to vote. The 
House has still a right to their adricc. 

During mediieval times the Lords werei 
tho more powerful division of Parliament,! 
and generally took tho lead in, and directed, 
all constitutional struggles! They were theonc; 
effective check on the will of the king, and 
could carry most points that they deemed vital. 
Yet their numbers dwindled. The decrease was 
entirely among tho abbots and friars ; these 
soon sank from eighty to twenty-seven, xvhile 
the bishops were conshmt at twenty, and the 
temporal lords never varied much from fifty. 
It was in Henry VI. *8 rCign that the practice 
of making peers of any dignity by patent, 
hitherto occasionally used, became general. 
The Wars of tho Roses, by thinning the 
ninks, grwitly diminished the political weight 
of the Lords ; and their order was of com4 
piiratively small account in Tudor time^ 
And the fall of the monasteries struck nearly 
thirty peers off their roll at a time when it con- 
tained barely ninety names in all. But fifty 
temporal peers wore summoned to the last Par- 
liament of Elizabeth. The rule of the Stuarts 
added to both their mimbew and considera- 
tion, though tho advancing pretensions of the 
Commons checked the growth of the latter. 
More than 120 temporal lords sat in the TiOng 
Parliament, of whom a third took the Round- 
head side in the great conflict. Between the 
Restoration and the union with Scotland, 
their history’ is marked by many disputes 
with the Commons, and a small increase in 
numbers and importance. In Charles II.’s 
reign they established their, right to act ns a 
supreme court of appeal in all ci\’il causes, 
though they had to abandon their claim to 
any kind of original jurisdiction. Their 
judicial function, which they inherit from 
the old concHiiim regis, involved them in an 
embittered quarrel wdth the Commons in 
Anne’s reign, when a disputed question re- 
garding the rights of electors at Aylesbury, 
came before them for a final decision. M 
1707 tho union with Scotland added sixteen 
representative temporal peers to their num- 
bers, in 1801 that with Ireland twenty-four 
temporal and four spiritual, which last, how- 
ever, have since been taken away by the Irish 
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Church Act. They escaped a ^©at danger b\’ 
the failure of the Peerage Bill in 1719, which 
would have limited their numbers to about 
200, and thus kindled against them vehement 
envy and jealousy. Their political import- 
ance reached its highest point in the 1 8th 
century, in the last years of which they 
be^n to increase rapidly by new creations, 
^iis expansion has gone on steadily since ; 
they are now ten times as numerous as they 
were under the Tudors. I The Lords cannot 
originate money bills; but the members of 
their House can record their protest and its 
grounds against any measure they dislike, 
>md in 1909 they refused to pass the budget 
b6fore it hdd b66n $ubiDitt6d for approval to 
the country. Lately the crown was given 
power to create a few life - peerages to 
strengthen the legal element in the House 
^rd Rosebery has prominently identified 
himself with the movement for reforming 
the Upper House. 

Tlu Lords’ Report on the Dignity of n Peer : 
^rthopu n^toric Parage / May, PractuxU 
TtMiae; litubbs, Const. Hint.; Uallain, Const. 

^ [J. R.] 

XiOvat, Simon Fiussa, Loud (6. circa 1676, 
d. 1747), was the second son of Thos. Fraser’ 
fourth son of Hugh, ninth Lord Lovat. In- 
vested with the family estates for supporting 
the Government in the rebellion of 1717 he 
m 1745 sent forth his clan to fight for the 
Pretender, while himself posing as a loyal 
subject. For this treachery he was beheaded. 

IiOVel,, Francis, Viscount {d. 1487 ?), was 
one^ of Richard III.’s chief favourites and 
advisers, and was made Constable of the 
Household. He fought in the battle of Bos- 
worth, supported the claims of Lambert Sim- 
nel, and fought also in the buttle of Stoke in 
1 • ’ Jie was supposed to have been 

slam. But the discovery of a skeleton in a 
chamber at Minster Jxyyel makes it 
probable that he escaped to his house, where 
he died, perhaps of starvation. 

^^OD, Hist. 0/ Henry VII. ; Lingard. Hist, of 


Lowe, Robert, Viscount SBEiiimooKF 
(1811-92), was educated at Winchester, and 
University College. Oxford. He became 
M.P. for Kidderminster in 1862, and vice- 
president of the Board of Trade in 1866 
and was vice-president of the Committee of 
Cooncilon Education from 1869 to 1864. In 
this capacity he was instrumental in ©stab, 
iishing the Revised Cod© [Education, p, 4071. 
In 1866 he headed the « Adullamite ” schism 
in the Liberal party. Later he was elected 
Member for the University of London, and 
became chancellor of the exchequer in the 
Liberal Ministry of 1868. Her© he made 
considerable reforms of and i^uctions in 
taxation; but his proposal for a matoh-tax 
(1871) excited violent hostility, and was 


abandoned. He was home secretary 1873 - 74 * 
but after 1876, partly through failure <.f his 
sight, he practically retired into private life. 
After the general election of 188u he was 
created Viscount Sherbrooke. 


Lneins (or Lvd), Kino {d. drea ISO?), is 
s^d to have sent an embassy to Rome during 
the papacy of Eleutherius, entreating that he 
might be made a Christian. He is described 
as King of the Britons, and it is said that 
through him Briuin received the faith The 
torliest mention of Luciu.s is in the second 
Catalogue of Roman Bishops, which was prob- 
ably compiled about a,d. 42U, 


^^^ceuxstieal Hist. ; Bright, Early Eng. 
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Lneknow, The Defence op (1857), was 
one of the most remarkable episodes in the 
Indian Mutiny. Owing to the foresight of 
feir Henrj’ Lawrence, the Residency at Luck- 
now was armed and provisioned to stand a siege. 
On July 1 the enemy appeared before Luck- 
now, and the English withdrew to the 
Residene.^ On J uly 2 they lost their gallant 
leader. For three months, however, they 
held out. At the end of July they hoj>ed to 
be relieved by Havelock, but this proved 
false. But on Sept. 19 and 20, 2,600 English 
soldiers under Sir James Outram, Havelock, 

Ganges. On the 26th. 
N eill leading, the defences of Lucknow were 
attacked. The fire poured upon the assailants 
was tremendous, but they succeeded in 
makings their way into the Residency. Outram 
now a^urned the command of the garrison. 

1 he rebel forces, so far from retiring from the 
city, now pressed the siege more closely 
with augmented numbers. On Nov. 9 Sir 
tolin Campbell advanced to the relief of Luck- 
now, and on the 19th the position defended so 
nobly for six mon^s was evacuated. 

» Siege of (Jan. 1— March 21, 1868). 

ine o^rations for the recovery of Lucknow 
from the rebels commenced at the Iteginningof 
the On Jan. 1 Brigadier Hope was sent 

forward by Sir Colin CampbeU to prevent the 
destniction of the iron suspension bridge over 
the Kall^ Middee. This was done success* 
fuUy, and the bridge repaired* Sir Colin 
entrenched himself strongly in the Dilkoosha 
1 alace, March 2. Heavy guns were brought 
up ^d General Outram attacked the re&ls 
m their strong position in the Kaiser Bagh 
on the 9th, and drove them before him^ 
be could plant bis batteries so as to enfilade 
the works on the canal and the iron and stone 
^On the llth Sir Edwani Lingard 
inflicted h^vy loss on the enemy. Brigadier- 
General Franks on the I4th successfully 
stormed the Imambanah. The enemy now 
began te evacuate the city. On the 19th 
a combmed movement inflicted great loss 
on the enemy. On the 21st Sir Edward 
Lingard successfully stormed the last 
rebel stronghold . in the heart of the city; 
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Brieadier CampbeU drove the retreating 
^rebels six miles from the city with heavy loss, 
and Lucknow was won. 

Kaye. 

Mallesou, JXidiiih; limes, S>«J)ov RctoH. 

Lucv. Ukhaki) df. {<!. 1179), one of Henrv 

n.’s great ministers, was a supporter of 
Stephen against Maud, hut directly Henry 
CJimo to the tlmme he was appointed Justiciar 
coniointlv with Uohert de llcauniont, and 
after the death of the latter, De Lucy con- 
tinued to hold the office alone. He helped to 
draw up the Constitutions of Clarendon for 
which he was excommunicated by Heckot. 

In 1173 he defcuited the rebel sons of Henry 
II at Fanihain. and was most energetic 

the revolt. _ Hej^pe^ to , 


m SUpl)reS5jlU^ iul- -rr . I 

buvo been a remarkably able 
minister, and unswernngly faithful to 

Henry. 

Fosa, Jiid^M ff Eiigirtnd ; Stubbs. Conat. Hwl. 

Luddite Riots, The (18U-181G), were 
the expression of an ignorant notion among 
the workpeople, especially of lorkshire. 
Liincashire, and Nottinghamshire, that the 
distress, which was terrible and almost uni- 
vei-sai among the poor, was caused by the 
introduction of machinery. A quarter of a 
century before, one Ned Ludd, a half-witted 
bov in a Leicestershire village, made him- 
self notorious by destniying stoeking-fnimes. 
The Yorkshire riotei-s chose to take a 
name from this poor creature. The distress 
was widespread ; there was little work to be 
done; prices were very high; the Continental 
war was still draining the resources of the 
country. The causes of the trouble were not 
far to seek ; vet the use of machinery, which 
alone kept some few people in work, was sot 
down us the cause of all the mischief t 
and the poor, ignonint, half-sUirved crowds 
Bet to work busily to destroy all the machmery 
they could roach. During 1811 — 12, the 
northern counties were in a perpetual state of 
disturbance ; the army was busily employed 
in the Peninsula ; and except where bore and 
there a resolute mill-owner overawed the 
riutei-s. no machmery was safe from the 
mai-<iudiiig bands. In 1816 the riots broke 
out again. The conclusion of peace was 
expected to bring back prosperity imme- 
diately. The expectation was not fulfilled; 
and disappointment developed quickly into 
exasperation, producing constant disturbances. 
The government of Lord Liverpool was not of 
a kind to deal with this state of things; they 
made no attempt to go to the root of the 
.evil — which was the utter misery of the 
poor — but on the contrary, thought only of 
coercion. If the riots were quelled in one 
place, they broke out in another ; and the 
repressive policy of the government only 
bad the effect of manifesting to the people 
the necessity of union among themselves 
by means of secret societies. With the return 


of prosperity, however, the riots gmduaUy 
died out. 

TnaU. vol. xxxi. ; of Ljvd S^- 
mouth; Lwei'pool Jd^emoxn; Mrs. oaskelb 
of ChnrlotU bronte. 

Ludlow, in Shroiwhire, wm the most 
important stronghold of the Midd.e ij^rch of 
Wales. The castle, built in the twelfth cen- 
tury. was besieged by Stephen in 1138. It 

was taken by Deilontfort in 1264. In 14o9 
it was occupied by Henr>' ^ I., ^d subse- 
Quentlv became the residence of Irinee bd- 
ward, son of Edward IV., and of Arthur, son 
of Henrv VII.. who died here m 1634. in 
1G46 it was captured hy the Parliamentanan^s. 
From the reign of Edward IV. to 1685 the 
Lord rvesideiit of the Marches oftcia ly oc- 
cupied Ludlow, when the office was abolished, 
and the castle aUowed to decay. The holding 
of the Council of the JIarches there made it m 
a sense the capiUil of nearly all South Wales. 


Ludlow, Edmvnd (5. ?16n, <f. 1692), 
member of a good family in Wiltshire, was, at 
the outbreak of the Civil War, a student m the 
Temple ontorod Essex’s Guards, and served 
under Waller and Fairfax. At the end of 
1645 he was elected member for Wiltshire, 
and took his seat amongst the Republican's. 
He sat in the High Court which judged the 
king, and became a member of the Council of 
Shite of the Commonwealth. In 1651 he was 
sent to Ireland as Lieutenant-General of the 
Hoi-se, and, after Ireton’s death, held six 
months the suiireme command until supersed^ 
bv Fleetwood (Nov., 1651 — -July, 1652). He 
remained at his post in spite of Cromwell s 
expulsion of the Long Parliament, but opposed 
the proclamation of the Protectorate, and 
resigned his share in the civil government of 
the country in order not to recognise the new 
authority. In Richard Cromwell’s Parlia- 
ment he vigorously opposed the govern- 
ment, and urged on the army leaders 
the restoration of the Rump. In July, 1659, 
ho was sent a^in to Ireland to succeed 
Henry Cromwell as head of the govern- 
ment,’ with the title of Lieutenant-General 
of the Horse. In October, having returned 
to England, he was nominated hy Lambert 
one of the Committee of Safety established by 
the army, hut steered a middle course between 
army and Parliament, and wished for the 
restoration of the Rump. After Monk restored 
the secluded members, Ludlow ceased to 
attend the House, hut still continued his vam 
attempts to unite the remains of the Bepuhli- 
can party. He was a member of the Con- 
vention Parliament, took' his^ 
surrendered under the proclamation ordenng 
the regicides to deliver themselves up^ as 
prisoners, but remained at large on security. 
Thus, when he found his life in danger, h€ 
WHS able to fly to France {Sopt*i 1660), He 
fixed his residence first at Genova, then at 
Vevey, where he remained till the Eevoluiiom 
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Then he ventuix^d to return to England, but 
the House of Commons presented an address 
to the king requesting liis arrest, and he was 
obliged again to 11 v. Jlo died at Yevev in 
1695. ‘ ^ 

X/Uillow*8 describe bis expcriouc^s 

from lt>40 to IGSS, ami are particularly valuable 
for tbe history of the Civil War iu Wiltshire, 
his personal relations with Cromwell, aud the 
events of the year 1653. They were first pub- 
lished in 1633—^ (3 vols. 8vo), aud reprinted iu 
1751 {I vol. folio). H. F.] 

Xiulach was the son of Gilcomgain, Alor- 
maer of -Moniy. On the death of ilacbcth 
(10.)7), he was deeLared King of Seothind 
by the supporters of ilacbeth. After a reign 
of a few months lie was slain at Essil, in 
Stnithbogie {March 17, 1058). 

Iiumley, John, Loan (d. 1609), the 
brother-in-law of the Duke of Norfolk (q.v.), 
was restored in blood by an Act of Parlia- 
ment, 1547, his father, George, Lord Lumley, 
having been implicated in the treason of 
.Sir Thomas Percy and Lord Durey. In 
1569 he was aiTcsted and pLiccd in confine- 
ment at Windsor on suspicion of being favour- 
able to the Catholic lords in the north. Aiter 
the collapse of the rebellion Lumley resumed 
his treasonable correspondence with Spain, 
and speedily became involved in the Ridolfi 
conspiracy, on the discovery of which he was 
sent to the ^larshalsca. He was subsequently 
IKirdoncd, and actcHl as a commissioner at the 
trials of ilary Queen of Scots and the Earl 
of Essex. 

Iiundy’s ^aue, The Battle of (July, 
1814), during the American War of 1812 was 
fought near Fort George, on Lake Ont^irio, 
between the British troops, under Sir G. 
Drummond and General Riall, and a superior 
American force under Geneial Brown. The 
British gained a complete victory, killinir 
4,000 of the enemy. 

Iiuxemburg Question. In 1830, at 
the Conference of London, the Belgian ques- 
tion was complicated by the Luxemburg 
question. Luxemburg was really part of 
the Germanic empire, and though it had 
boon ceded to the King of Holland (1814) it 
formed no part of Holland. Palmerston 
wished it to bo united with Belgium ; Talley- 
rand wished it to bo handed over to Franco. 
TTio Conference decided that it should remain 
part of the Germanic empire; but that its 
western part should bo ceded to Belgium 
[Theaty of Loxdo.s, 1831]. The Conference 
eventually separated without having effected 
an>dhing, but the provisions of the Treaty of 
London (November, 1831) were enforced by 
England and France (1832). 

Ann. Ren.} Walpole, Hitt, of Eng. from 1816. , 

Lyudhurs^ Iiord (5. 1772, d. 1863). 
John Singleton Copley was tbe son of the emi- 
nent painter, John Singleton Copley; was bom 
at Bo^n in America, then an Kn g ltHb town » 
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was educatc-d in Eijglan<l, at first bv uj>nvaic 
tutor, and afterwards at Trinity CoUego, Cam- 
bridge. He was c<illcd to the bar at Linc<ilirs 
Inn, 1804; was made serjeant-at-law, 1815, 
and first became prominently known from the 
ability he dispLiycd as one of the counsel who 
defended Y’at'on and Thistlewood on the 
charge of high tix-ason, 1817. He entered 
1‘urliament as member for Yarmouth, Isle of 
M ight, 1818, having in thes-ame year become 
king's serjoiint and Chief Justice of Chester. 
He afterwards siit for Ashburton and the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge. He was soon looked 
on as the most rising lawyer of the Tory 
party, ami a convenient ojjport unity pn.'senting 
itself by the removal of Sir .Samuel Shepherd 
to the .Scotch Bench, Copley was appointed 
Solicitor-General (1819) an.l knighted. While 
liolding this oflico lie was engjigctl, in 1820, 
for the crown in two memorable cases ; the 
trial at the Old Bailey of the Cato .Street 
consjjirators ami their ringleader, his former 
client Thi.stlewood, and the j)roceedings 
against Queen Caroline in the House of Lords. 
In both affairs Sir John Copley displayed 
remarkable eloquence, judgment, and forbear- 
ance. He became Attorney-General in 1824, 
and Master of the ItolLs in 1826. He at fii-st 
energetically opposed the Catholic chiims, but 
afterwards sided with those who felt the abso- 
lute necessity of Catholic Emancipation being 
carried. He took oflice in the cabinet formed 
by Mr. Canning in 1827. He was appointed 
Lord Cliancellor for the first time (April 20, 
1827), and created Lord Lyndhurst on the 25th 
of the &ime month. When his piirty wont out of 
office in 1850 ho retired with tliem, but was 
appointed Lord Chief Baron of the Exchequer 
ejirly in 1831. In the Hou.so of Lord.s he op- 
posed the Itcform Bill with all his energies 
and eloquence, and was the virtual leader of 
the Tory opposition, lie declared the mea- 
sure to be detrimental to the rights of the 
people, and inconsistent with the prerogatives 
of the crown. Ho agjiin took office as Lord 
ChunceUor, under Sir Robert Peel, in 1854, and 
retired in 1855. In 1841 Sir Robert Peel again 
returned to power, and Loitl Lyndhurst 
to the Chancellorship for tho third time. Ho 
finally resigned in 1846. He, nevertheless, 
continued to take an active part in the debates 
of the House of Lords. 

Sir pieodore Mortiu, Life of Lord Lyndhuret ; 

Campbell, L\ves of the Chancellore. 

Lynedoch, Thomas Graham, Loud ( 5 . 
1748, d. 1843), a gentleman of fortune in 
Perthshire, served as a volunteer, under Lord 
Mulgrave, at tho siege of Toulon, in 1794, 
and showed such military genius and courage 
that he was publicly thanked by tho com- 
mander. Returning to England ho raised tho 
90th Regiment in Perthshire, and was ap- 
pointed colonel of it. For the next few years 
he served with Che Austrian army, and then 
returned to his regiment at Gibraltar. In 
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IS08 be iueoiiipanieil JSir .lolm Moore to j 
Swo<loii as his aicU‘-<li><^‘aiup, aii<l attcT%Mirds 
followed him to Si»;»in. (.in the return to 
Kngbind :itt.-r th;it battle, he was api'Ointed 
to command a division at the siege of 
Flushing: but he was soon afterwards 
•.)rd<-n<l to tlie Ftuinsula. where he was 
iiomiiiat(Ml second in command. During 
tlie wint.T of ISlOheheld Cadiz: but in the 
spring of the following year, hy a series <)f 
masterly tactics, he brought on a battle with 
\’irt.u-, whom he defeated in a hard-fought 
battle at llarosii. 1 1«- then joined Wellington, 
and was i)nsent witli him at the siege of 
'Ciudad llodrigo, after which ho went to 
Vlnglanil to recruit his liealth. lie returned 
to Spain in time to take part in the campaign 
«.f lie eoinmnmhMl tlie left wing of 

the army at Vittoria, and to him was con- 
fided tlie whole cliarge of the siege of San 
Sebastian, which, after two partial failures, 
his firm resolution and skilful management at 
length reduced. After crossing the Bidas.soa 
he was compclh'd again to seek rest ; hut in 
the following year was appointed to command 
the dis;istn>u.s expedition to the Low Coun- 
tries (181-1). The expedition was a failure, 
not, however, in any way through the fault 
of the coininander-in-chief. In Alay, 1811, 
lu! was raised to the peerage. 

Lynedooh, Sffinoirs; Nnpier, r^ninsiilnr U'ar, 

Iiyons, Ei>mi ni>, Loud {h. 1790, d. 1858), 
was the son of Mr. John Lyons, of St. Austin s, 
Hunts, lie went to sea in 1803. In 1828 
ho became cai)tain of the Jlloudc, in which he 
co-operited with the French in expelling the 
Turks fi-om the Moreii. In 1835 he was 
appointed minister at the new court ut 
Athens. From 1849 to 1851 ho presided 
over the mission at Bei-no : from 1851 to 
1853 he ivsidcd as minister at Stock- 
liolm. In 1853, however, he was appointed 
second in command of the Meditcminean 
fleet. In the J(/aiiieiitiion he amingcd, super- 
intended. and made possible the embarkation 
of tlie allied force.-? at Varna and the Isle of 
Serpents, and their landing near Eupatona. 
He served all thix)ugh the Crimean War, 
materially assisting the gc-nenils by his 
ready co-openition, and inflicting severe 
damage on the Hussian fleet. In June, 
1855, he became commander -in -chief. In 
1856 ho was created Baron Lyons. 

Iiyttelton, Edwaud, Loud (A. 1589, d. 
1G45), was a member of a distinguished legal 
family and the son of the Chief Justice of 
North Wales. He entered Parliament in 1626, 
and at once joined the popular side, taking 
a leading ^lart against Buckingham. In the 
Parliament of 1628 he was one- of the chief 
advocates of redress of grievances, but by 
1631 he had made his peace with the king, 
and in 1634 he was appointed Solicitor- 
General, in which capacity he conducted with 
great ability the case against Hampden. In 
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1641 he w.as made Lord Keeper and received 
a peerage. During the debates with the 
Long Parliament, Lyttelton had a diflieult 
j)art to play, and at length finding tliat 
moderate counsels were unavailing, he fled to 
the king at York, taking the Great Seal with 
him. Un the outbreak of the war he raisi'd a 
regimi'iit consisting of gentlemen of the inns 
of court and others, and acted himself us 
colonel. But being unused to military ser- 
vice, his exertions were too much for his 
strength, and he died before very long. “ He 
was a man of great reputation in tlie profes- 
sion of the law,” siiys Clan-ndon, “ for 
learning and all othi-r advantages which 
attend the most eminent men .... and was 
not only very iva<ly and expert in hooks, hut 
exceedingly vei'sed* in I'ccoixls.” 

Iiyttelton, Geouge, Loud (A. 1709_, d. 
1773), entered the House of Commons in 1735, 
when he joined the opposition against Walpole. 
He was made secretary to Frederick, Prince 
of Wales, in 1737, and, on the downfall of 
Carteret, a Lord of the Treasury (1744). In 
1755 ho was matlo Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, and in 1756 mised to the peerage. 
Besides writing numerous miscellaneous ami 
poetical works, he was the author of a Jlifi- 
tonj of Hennj II. (1764), which, though now 
somewhat out of (late, is valuable from the 
materials which the author has accumulated 
and the industry with which he worked at 
tlie origimil and later authorities. 

Lyttelton (or, Littleton), Thomas (rf. 
1481), was a distinguished lawyer, appointed 
one of the judges of the Common Pleas from 
1466 to 1481. lie is famous cliiefly for his 
Treatise on Tenures. 

The Tivrtt«« on Timurw was printed (in 
Nonnan • Frcocli) at Rouen aliout 1481, and 
tmusiated into English in 1539. It has l>e©a 
edited by Mr. H. Roscoo, in 1825. Cokes 
ComnwtUari/, called Coke upon LiffcKon, or tn« 
I'lrst Inslifulc, appeared in 1026. 

Lyttou, Edwakd Geouob Earle Bulwek, 
1st Loud (A. 1803, d. 1873), first entered Par- 
liament as Member for St. Ives in 1831. Ho 
attached himself to the Whigs, and in 1835 
wrote a widely read pamphlet on “ the crisis, 
fn 1832 he was rctumed for Lincoln, and re- 
presented that borough till 1841. In 1843 
ho changed his name to Bulwer-LjHton. In 
1852 he rc-ontored the House of Commons as 
a Conservative, and on the accession of Lord 
Derby to power (1858) ho became Secretary 
of State for the Colonies. During his short 
period of office, lasting only a year, he called 
into existence two new colonies, those of 
British Columbia and Queensland. In 1866 
ho was raised to the peerage. Lord Lytton 
was one of the most versatile and accom- 
plished writers of his time, and was the 
author of a largo number of fictions, poems, 
dramas, and miscellaneous w’orks. 

Lord Lyttou’s JfmoiVs have been compiled 
by his SOD, the Earl of Lytton. The first two 
Tols. appeared in 1883. 
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Macartney, George, 1st Earl {A. 1737, 
<f. 1806 ), after a distinguished diplomatic 
and politiciil wrcer, was in 1775 sent out as 
Governor of Grenada. In 1779 ho was taken 
prisoner by Count d’Estaing, and sent to 
Iranco. From 1780 to 1786 he was Govomor 
of Madnjs, and in 1792 was sent to Pekin as 
ambassador. In 1 796 ho was made Governor 
of tlic Cape Colony, wliere his fii-st act 
was to attem])t to check the aggression of the 
colonists by the proclamation of exact bouu- 
(Liries; dui-ing liis tenure of this ofticn 
(1796 — 98) he managed to rcstmin in a gi-eat 
degree the turbulence of the Boers. 

Macaulay, Thomas Baiuxoto.v, I/Oud 
(b. 1800, (i. 1859^, was the son of Zachary 
Macaubiy, an African merchant, and a leading 
mover in the agibition against the Slave 
Trade. He was educated at Trinity College, 
Cambridge, where, in 1822, ho obtained a 
fellowship. He was culled to the bar in 
1826, and in 1830 entered I*arliament for 
Caine. He joined the \\Tiiga and took a 
Iirominent pax-t in the debates on the lieforra 
Bill, making some brilliant speeches. Lord 
Grey apixxinted him Secretary to the Board 
of Control. In 1834 he went to India as 
legal member of Council, and assisted to draw 
up the Indian penal code. In 1838 he re- 
turned. In 1839 he was appointed Secretarj' 
for War, which office ho held till 1841, and was 
Paymtwterof the Forces from 1846 to 1848. 
In 1857 he was raised to the peerage, but his 
health would not allow him to take any 
further i>art in public affairs. Ho dic-d Dec. 
28, 1859, and was bxmed in Westminster 
Abbey. In 1843, Macaulay’s Essays, contri- 
buted to the Edinburgh Jtevietc, were pub- 
lished in a collected form. These e&aaya, 
which are for the most part on subjects con- 
nected with English literature and history, 
such as Ix)rd Chatham, ^Varren Hastings, 
Bacon, and Addison, are remarkable for their 
brilliancv and vigour of stylo, and the skill 
with which the results of wide reading are 
presentecl in an easy and interesting form. 
They have been extraordinarily popular. In 
1848 appeared the first two volumes of 
Macaulay’s History of England; the third 
and fourth being published in 1855; and a 
fifth compiled from the historian’s papers ap- 
peared in 1861, Macaulay’s History was left 
unfinislied. The author designed to bring it 
down to a period within the memory of his 
own generation. As it stands it is only com- 
plete to the Peace of Ryswick in 1097, though 
the final volume, which was in part compiled 
from the author’s papers, takes us to the 
death of William III. After a general 
sketch of the earlier history, the historian 
narrates in detail the reigns of Charles 11., 
-Barnes II., and William III. Macaulay’s 


History of England has been more popular 
and more widely read than probably anv 
other historical work ever written. It’ is ac- 
knowledged by scholars to have gmve defects. 
Tho author’s love of paxtidox ha.s freiiuenlly 
led him to mis-statements and ex.aggeration*; 
he is a pxonounced partisan, and over-pi-aises 
some of his chameters as gr(*jttly as lu- 
depreciates others ; and he is constantly un- 
able to resist the tempb.tion to s;icrifice iin- 
partialitj' for the purpose of making a point 
or heightening an eftcct. His acquaint, 
ance with the litei-ature of tho period w;i| 
extensive ; but ho does not always use hij 
materials with critical judgment, and the-, 
statements of worthless authorities sometimes 
receive an undue prominence. His want of 
wide sympathy, too, and of real insight into 
human nature, has prevented his appreciating 
gretit men with whom his views were not in 
accord ; so that his pictures of some of tlu-m aia* 
inadequate and even distortcal. But with tliese 
defects the xiiexits of the history are conspi- 
cuous. It remains tho chief modem autliority 
in English for tho period of which it treats. 
Its pictures of men and manners Lave bnrdlv 
been excelled in graphic i)ower, and bi-ing 
home the subject to the reader in a manner 
attained by few histoiians. T’he vigorous 
movement of the naiTativc, the brilliancv of 
the stylo, the wit and point with which the book 
sparkles all through, and tho frequent passages 
of extraordinarily vivid descriptive writing, 
suffice to give it a poxTnanent place in Engli^i 
literature. 

Maenulaj's Li/a and Letltrs buvo bccu nub- 
lisUed by bis nephew, Mr. G. O. Trevedynn. 
The work ^ves a pleasing account of his 
amiable private character. 

Macbeth, son of Finlay or Finel, Thane 
of Glarais, was Momiaer of Ross and Jloi-ay. 
and the general of King Tiuncan against 
the Norwegians Thorfinn and Thorkell. In 
1040 he went over to the enemy, slow' 
Duncan W treachery in a smith's hut near 
Elgin, and divided the kingdom with Thor- 
finn, taking to himself the distiicts south 
and w'Mt of tho Tay, with the central district 
in which Scone is situated. Although it 
is somcw'hat difficult to scimrate the Macbeth 
of histo^’ from tho Macbeth of Shakespeixi'c 
andtradition, hcappears toliaverulcdScotland 
well, and to have benefited the Church in no 
smalldegrco. Although heluidnutrried Guroch, 
tho granddaughter of Kenneth IV., Macbeth 
w’as alw'ays regarded ns a usiu'per, and in 
1045 W’e find Crinan, Abbot of Dunkold, 
making an unsuccessful offoil; to rcin.stato his 
grandchildren on the throne. In 1050 Macbeth 
made a journey to Romo, being tho first King 
of Scotland who entered into communication 
with tho Pi^l see, and on his return was 
attacked by Siwrard, l^nrl of Noiihumbria, and 
defeated (July 27, I /54). Siwnrd succeeded 
in establishing Iklalcolm, son of Duncan, as 
King of Cumbria. In 1057, on tlie death of his 
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powerful ally Tliorliim, Macbeth was again 
attacked bv Malcolm, and slain at Luinpha- 
iian. From this time hereditary, instead of 
lollateral, succ ession became the rule in Scot- 
land. The reign of Macbeth is shrouded in 
the mysteries of legend and romance. It must 
be rc inembered that thc‘ well-known stories of 
Banquo, the march of Birnam Wood, and the 
lik<‘, are men* inventions of the chroniclers. 

Skone, Celtic S ollan-l; Holiusbed for the 

legendary history. 

McCarthy, Jvstin- (/'. 1830), is a native 
of Cork. He entered Barliament as a Nation- 
alist member for Longford in 1879, was 
chosen vice-chairman of the Irish I’arlia- 
ineutary ])arty in 1880. and ten years later 
was elected chairman of that section of the 
party which repudi.ited Mr. Parnell, a position 
bo resigned in 1896. Mr. McCarthy is also 
a journalist, novelist, and historian. i 

Macdonald, Floua {d. 1790), was a lady 
of South I'ist, who is famous for the help 
she gave the Young Pretender, Charles Kd- 
ward Stuart, in escaping after the battle of 
t’ullodcn. She caused the prince to be 
dressed in woman’s clothes, and to pass as 
her maidservant, and by her courage and re- 
source succeeded in bringing him safely to 
the Isle of Skye, where he escaped to Fnince. 
Floni JIacdonald was arrested and imprisoned 
in the Tower till July, 1747. She mamed a 
relation, also named Macdonald, and went 
with him to America, but subsequently re- 
turned to Scotland. 

Macdonald of the Isles, Ale.xan- 

DEii, was one of the Highland chieftains sum- 
moned by James I. to appear at Inverness in 
1427. He was there thrown into prison, but, 
having made his submission, was released. 
His first act was to bum Inverness, and to 
invade Lochabdr, where, however, he was 
compelled to surrender, and was imprisoned 
at Tantallon Castle. 

Mackay, CiEKF.nAL Hvok {d. 1692), of 
Peonry, in Sutherlandshirc, having served 
abroad for thirty years, was sent by William 
1 1 1. to Scotland in 1689, where ho endeavoured 
to bring Claverhouso to bay, fixing his head- 
(juariers at Inverness. For some time he 
was unsuccessful, but at length forced an en- 
gagement at Killiecrankic (June 17, 1689), 
where, although he suffered defeat, he had a 
more than counterbalancing gain in the death 
of his groat opponent. The following year 
Mackay built Fort William. He then went 
to Ireland, where he served under Ginkell, 
and was present at Aghrim. He was killed 
at the battle of Steinkirk, in 1692. ’y 

Mackintosh, Sin James (A. 1765, rf. 1832), 
was bom at Aldourie, Inverness-shire, educated 
at King’s College, Aberdeen. From thence 
he went to Edinburgh to study medicine, and 


In 1789 he jiublishcd a pamphlet on the 
Regency Question, in which he supported the 
vi*-ws of the Whigs. In 1791 he became 
known to the world a.s the antagonist of Mr. 
Burke in his ]"n)dici<c Ottlhca, The talent 
he displayed made him many illustrious 
friends in the Opposition, but he was soon 
converted by Burke himself. In 1795 he w’us 
called to the bar. In 1803 he defended the 
French journalist Peltier. He held for some 
time the appointment of Profeasor of Genei-al 
Polity and of Law in the East India College 
at Haileybury ; from that situation ho was re- 
moveil to the ofliee of Recorder of Bombay, 
on which occasion ho received the honour of 
knighthood (Dee. 21, 1803). He returned in. 
1811, and was elected member for Naim 
(1813). In 1818 he was elected for Knares- 
liorough under the intlucnco of the Duko of 
Devonshire. He devoted himself during his 
Parliamentary career to the improvement of 
the Penal Code. Among other works Mack- 
intosh wrote a History of England, extending 
down to 1572, and a History of the ItcvotiUion 
of msa. 

Macnaghten, Sir William (rf. 1841). 
Mr. Macnaghten was for sevenil years a mem- 
ber of the Jladras army before ho entered the 
Bengal Civil Service. He gained gx'oat dis- 
tinction at the College of Fort William, and 
in the judicial bmneh of the service. He 
entered the political department during the 
administration of Lord W. Bentinck. In 

1837 he was Lord Auckland’s secretary. In 

1838 he was sent to Lahore to negotiate the 
triple alliance with Runject Singh. He ac- 
companied the Afghan expedition as political 
envoy. In 1840 he was made a baronet. On 
Dec. 23 he was assassinated at Cabul by 
Akbar Khun. 

TWTa.rf^na.yift, CoLONEL LachLAN, waS, in 
1810, sent out as Governor of New South 
Wales. By his amelioration of the condition 
of ^he discharged convicts he did much to 
develop the colony, whilst his employment 
of convict labour in the construction of roads 
had the effect of opening out the country to 
au extent hitherto unknown. On his return 
to England in 1822, he left New South_ Wales 
“ four times as populous and twenty times as 
large as when he went out.’* 

Mad Parliament, [Henry HI.] 

Malldit [iSSfs Soudan.^ 

Madras was granted to the English as a 
site for a trading factory, w'ith a small adja- 
cent factory, by the Raj^ of Bijnagnr, in 
1639. A fort, called Fort St. George, was 
erected here. In 1654 it was created a Pre- 


became a member of the Royal Medical 
Society and also of the Speculative Society. 


sidency. It speedily grew in importance, and 
became almost the largest trading station of 
the English in India. In 1702 the fort was 
strong enough to hold out successfully against 
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the besieging army of the Kmporor Aunmg- 
zebe. In 174G, however, it was cjipturcd bv 
the French general, Laboiirdonnais (Sej)t. 1), 
and remained in the hands of the French till 
restored to the English by the Peace of Aix- 
la-Cliapello (1748). In the Seven Years’ War 
it was besieged (Dec., 1758) by Lallv, till 
relieved by Admiral Pococke (Feb., 1759). 
In 1769 it wasthresitened, though not actually 
atbuked, by Hyder Ali. In 1809 a mutiny 
of the officers took place. In 1817 the town 
was besieged by the Pindanies. In 1833 a 
bishoj)ric was established there. 


Madras Mutiny, The (1809), was a 
seiious disturbance among the Emx)po;»n offi- 
cers of the Eiist India Company’s anny. The 
retrenching theoiies of the Directors induced 
them to reduce some of the perquisites of the 
officers. The whole anny broke out into 
mutiny. A hiuidred and fifty-eight oflicei-s 
signed an address to government demanding 
the repeal of the obnoxious order and the 
restoration of the officei-s. Supjiorted by the 
new Commander-in-chief and the king’s regi- 
ment.s, Sir George Harlow appealed to the 
sei>oy8 against their officei-s. This was done 
so successfully that oidy in Seringjipabim was 
there any disturbance, where the native regi- 
ments commanded by disaffected officers re- 
fused to submit, and were fired upon by the 
king’s troops, with the result that 150 were 
killed and wounded. The officers, alarmed at 
the energetic measures of Sir George and the 
inU'ntion of Lord Minto to repair at once to 
JIadi-as, paused at open rebellion. By August 
ICth all had returned to their duty. On 
rc*aching Jladi-as, Lord lilinto issued a gene- 
ral order of such considerate and anxious 
reprobation that all were conciliated, and the 
exception of twenty-one ringleaders from the 
general amnesty was received with equa- 
nimity. Of these twenty-one, four were 
wtshiered, one acquitted, and the rest dis- 
missed ; but all were subsequently restored 
to the service. 

Magdalen College, Oxford, Case of 
(1687 — 88), was one of the causes which led 
to the dowTifall of James II. In 1687 the 
presidency of Magdalen College fell vacant, 
when James II. issiic^d a letter ordering the 
election of one Anthony Fanner, a Koman 
Catholic, as president. Farmer was not only 
disqualified technically from holding the 
appointment, but was a nuin of notoriously 
immoral life and bad reputation. In spite of 
the royal injunction, the fellows elected one 
of their number, Dr. Hough, to the presi- 
dency, whereupon they were cited before the 
Commission. The proofs of Farmer’s dis- 
^coful conduct were indisputable, and the 
Commission cancelled his nomination, but 
insisted on the election of Parker, Bishop of 
Oxford, another Catholic, to the presidency. 
Again the fellows refused, and for this all the 
fellows except two, who jnelded to the king’s 



wishes, were suspended, ami eventually de- 
prived of their fellowships, and in a few 
months the whole revenues of the college 
• were enjoyed by Catholics. But in 1588 
James, being anxious to conciliate his subjects, 
MStored the ejected fellows, and accepted 
Hough as president. 

Magedauc, The Battle of (750), was a 
Tictory for the Britons of Strathclyde over 
the Piets. Magedauc is Mugdoch, inDum- 
bartoDbbire. 

Magersfontein, The Battle of. \See 
Boer Wak.] '* 

Mag^ Carta. ( The Charter that is 
called (ircat, to mark its prominent value 
among the chaiicrs granted by the Xomian 
and Angevin kings, is properly a treaty mad»; 
between John and his subjects', and was 
“ given under our hand,” that is, sealc-d with 
the royal seal, on June 15, 1215. But it had 
still to undergo several changes. As originally 
granted, it contained sixty-three clauses, 
which, among other provisions, set limits 
to the usuries of the Jews, pledgc*d the king 
to raise no scutage or aid “stive through the 
conimon council of the realm, or on the three 
ordinaiy feudiil occasions,” jirescribed the 
forms of summoning tins council, forbade 
any increase of the customarji’ fonns, em- 
powered every one to go away from and come 
back to the realm unhindered, initigtitcd the 
oppi-essiveness of the Forest Laws, and 
Imnished the royal mercenaries. When first 
confirmed, in 1216, by the Earl of Tombroke, 
for the boy-king, Henry III., it had lost all 
these and other concessions; and thus its 
clauses were abridged to forty-two. At its 
second confii-mation, made in 1217, these 
forty-two had grown to forty-seven, one of 
which settled the times of holding the county 
court and view of fnink-pledge, while another 
restricted gnints in mortmain. The fifth 
confirmation, made in 1225, reduced the 
clauses once more, to thirty-seven this time, 
and these proved the final and accepted legal 
version. Even in this form it is a most com- 
prehensive document ; hardly an interest is 
overlooked. To the Cliurch it guaranteed the 
freedom that mainly meant full liberty to 
choose its prelates ; to tenants-in-chief relief 
from the oppressive, enforcement of feudal 
obligationa; from disparagement of heirs and 
spoliation of^ widows; tp mesne tenants 
similar securities aj^inst mesne lords ; to 
Ixindon and other cities and towns all their 
ancient franchises ; to merchants full licence 
to go about buying and soiling from, to, 
or through England un fleeced; to viUeins 
tliat their wainago should not bo distrained 
to pay fines ; to the collective community that 
Common Pleas should be hold in a fixed 
pla(» ; that fines should bo assessed on oath, by 
upright men of the venue, and be proportioned 
to the offence j that weights and measures 
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should he \iniforin, and that the sheriffs should 
bo curhi d in the <'Xorciso o£ their iiiaiufold 
authority. Ihit the highest pitch of the 
(.'harler is reach* <1 in tlie clauses that assure 
every freeinaii that Iiis pei>on and property 
are absolutely sec vuc I'roin ey« ry kind of 
dainairing process. “ siiyo through the lawful 
imlgment ol liispee»-s or the law of the laii«l, ’ 
and pledge the king not to sell, refuse, or 
])ostpone the doing of justice to any one. The 
later confirmations are almost beyond veekon- 
ing; fifte*-n are found in Kdward lll.'s 
leign alone. Neycr has law btvn held in 
higher esteem ; the very day that Charles II. 

< ntcTed Ijonihm as a restored king, the 
Commons asked him to confirm Mojtui Carta. 

Matthew Paris,]) ibi.kc.-, Ralph of Cogecs- 

hall; Blaekstoue, Prfface to iingna Carta; 

Stubbs, Coast, ch. xii., ami Select Charters. 

[.I. If] 

Maharajpore, The of (Dec. 20, 

took ))laeo during the Gwalior ar. 
'I'he impossibility of restoring onlcr to tlic 
(Iwalior State belonging to Seindia, except 
by an appeal to armp, detennincd Lonl Ellen- 
liortmgh to despatch an army to effect this.^ On 
1><'C. 20 the army advanced on Gwalior. Sein- 
dia s trooi)s had'takenupa strong position. and 
during the night seven battalions of infantry 
entrenched themselves with twenty guns of 
heavv calibre in the village of Mahan>ji>ore. 
Sir I'lugh (Jough, despising his enemy, made 
no reeonnaissiineo, and therefore knew nothing 
of this change of position. The discharge of 
llio masked liatterics give the tii-st notice of 
tlie proximity of Scindia’s anuy. The heavy 
guns liad been h‘ft behind, and so ^ir Hugh 
Gough at once launched his troops on the 
Mahratta batteries, which were sei^'cd with 
fi-antie desjanition till all the gunners were 
shot <h>wi\ at their posts. After tho guns 
were captured, tho infantry maintained their 
ground with great detennination, and tho vic- 
tory was not gnned till 1,000 of the British 
army fell, killed and wounded. 

SlalLidpore, The B.mti.e op (Dec. 21, 
1817), was fought during tho wav against 
llolkar. Sir Thomas Ilislop moved up to 
Jluhidporc to bring on the issue of a battle. 
Ilolkar's army was protected by a river in 
front, its left fbtnk resting on a deep, morass 
and its front lined with a fonnidahlo bat- 
t<Ty of seventy guns. Sir Thomas launched 
his men aeioss tho diftieult river by a 
single ferry, in the face of a terrific fire, to 
seize the guns which had silenced his own 
light infantry. Ilolkar's artillerymen fought 
with great gillantry, but were struck down 
at tlieir guns. A general rout took place and 
the victory was complete though won at the 
expense of 778 killed and wounded. 

SSahomet A7i (rf. 1795) was the son of 
Anwar-ud-deen, Nabob of the Carnatic. In 
1749 he was phiced on the throne after 
the recapture of Arcot from the French and 


Chuiula Sahib. He was shortly, however, 
attacked in his camp, and with difficulty es- 
caped to Nazir Jung. He now made overtures 
to the French, but Clive’s success at Arcot 
(1751) confirmed him to the English. Ho 
now entered into an alliance with ilysoro 
and Tanjore, and wised an army of Mah- 
rattas under Morari Kao. The Carnatic wjis 
gi'adually reduced by the English and native 
annies. In 1756 a susponsion of anus was 
agreed to, and Jlahomet Ali was acknow- 
ledged Nabob of the Carnatie. He was beset 
with dilfieultics, and in 1757 requued tho 
aid of a British debichnient to put down tho 
rebellion of his brothers and collect his re- 
venue. During the war he was compelled to 
pay tiibuto to the ^Mahratta Bajeo Kao. 
His rebellious subjects gJivo him considerable 
trouble. In 1769 he (piarrelled with Tan- 
jorc. The result of the war which followed 
was the conquest of Tanjore, wliich was^given 
to Mahomet Ali by tho English. In 1776 he 
was compelled to disgorge it again. He was 
an object of peculiar aversion to Hydcr Ali, 
owing to tho malign infiuence ho was sup- 
posed to exercise on the English counsels. 
The Carnatic became the scene of the wav 
again on the outbreak of hostilities in 1778. 
During tho reign of Mahomet AU the Car- 
natic gradually assumed a position of com- 
plete dependence on England. Its defence 
was guaranteed in retuni for tribvito. All 
its foreigrn relations were conducted through 
the English. Its contribution was liable to 
be raised in war tinm. Its government was 
assumed by the English in war time. 

Mill, of India. 

SEahon, Loud. [St.^nhope, Henry.] 

Mahrattas, The, consisted of several 
tribes of Hindoo mountaineers whoso origin 
and early history is obscure. They were 
brought into prominence towards tho end of 
the seventeenth century by tho chief Sivaji. 
Beginning with a small estate and a small 
anjiy, ho took advantiigc of the weakness of 
the Moguls, and tho wars of Aurungzebo, to 
enlarge his anuy, and extend his dominioiis at 
the expense of his neighboura. His head- 
quarters were fi.xed at Satara, from which 
plundering hordes sallied in every direction, 
until the whole surface of India was studded 
w’ith their possessions. The break up of 
Mogul empire, which followed tho invasion 
of Nadir Shah, enabled them to extend their 
dominions from Delhi in the north to tho 
Toombuddra, a southern tributary of the 
Kistna on the south, and from the Bay of 
Bengal to Gujerat on tho west. During the 
reigns of Sivaji’s weak successors all autho- 
rity was usurped b}’ the principal officers of 
State, Two powerful kingdoms were formed, 
tho one under the Peishwa, or prime minister,- 
whoso capital was at Poonah, and tho other 
under the commander-in-chief, who fixed his 
capital at Nagpore, and is known as the 
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Rajah of Benir. The authority of tho Rajah 
of 8atam became inoroly nominal, and all 
l)Ower resided in the Poishwa, who became 
head of tho Mahratta Confederacy. A herds- 
man founded a sovereignty in Gujerat, fixing 
his court at Barodii, and was known by the 
title of the Guicowar. Another band srilljing 
soutli founded the st^ito of Tanjore ; all thesi' 
chieftains, including tho Rajah of Bcmr, or 
the Bhonslah, acknowledged tho supremacy 
of the Poishwa. and marclied to battle under 
liis stan<Lird. This ill-cemented confederacy 
tended to split up owing to the weakness of 
successive Peishwas and tho rise of other 
cliieftains, such as Scindia and Holkar, who 
waged almost independent wars in Rajpootana 
and Jlalwa. This disintegi-ating tendency 
was shown at tho Peace of Salbhye, wheli 
JIalidajee Scindia assumed an almost inde- 
jicndent position as mediator between the 
I’oonah ytjRo and the English government. 
The confederacy, however, still held toge- 
ther, and in 1793, for the last time, the whole 
^lahratta army assembled under the banner 
of the Poishwa, to crush the Nizam. The 
civil wars and disturbances which attended 
tho accession of Bajce Rao 11., and the rivalry 
between the various chiefs, especially Dowlut 
Rao Scindia, and Jeswunt Rao Holkar, caused 
the total broak-ui> of tho confederacy by tho 
Treaty of Ba&sein. The result of the wars 
which followed was to reduce thg Peishwa to 
the iwsition of a dei>ondent on tho English 
government, and to establish Scindia, Holkar, 
and tho Rajah of Borar, as independent 
sovereigns. Tanjore had alieady fallen to 
tho English, ana the Guicowar was bound 
by a defensive alliance to the conquerors of 
India. Tho dissatisfaction of the Peishwa at 
his dependent state, and his attempts to 
recover independence, in which he was aided 
by tho Rajah of Berar, Appa Sahib, caused 
the deposition of the former, the annexation 
of his territories, and the final dissolution of 
tho Hahratta Confederacy (1818). 

The chief memiKjrs of the Mahratta Con- 
federacy were: — 

^ofora, the descendant of 
Hivaii. The authority of this prince, long 
obsolete, was reWved in 1819, on the down- 
fall of the Poonah State. A uortion of terri- 
tory was restored to him with limited political 
power. This re-organisation was dangerous 
as supplying a fresh nucleus for Mahratta 
intrigue, and like all ill-judged measures was 
productive of disastrous results. In 1839 it 
was discovered that the liajnh was in corre- 
spondence with the Portuguese of Goa, with 
Appa S^ib, the dethroned Rajah of Nagjjore, 
and with other enemies of tho English 
government with the object of exciting a%n- 
fedcnicy against his benefactors. Ix»rd Auck- 
land, finding tho Itajah reftised to conform 
to the treaty of 1819, which hod restored 
him to power, deposed him and elevated his 
brother to the throne on tho same conditions 


of dependrnce. The latter goNerned the 
country with great vigour and bcn«.‘fi« fiue 
for ten years. As be lott no legitijuato lieirs 
and had not obtained the consent of the Eng- 
lish to adopt a son, Ix)rd Dalliousie held that 
fis the Satarsi State existed only by treaty 
w’ith Engkind, it had now fairly lapsed to the 
Compiiny, and it was inexj)cdieut to recon- 
stitute it. It was therefore aiinexcMl (1848). 

The Pinhtca, resident at Poonah : ruling in 
Poonah, Klmndeish, the Konkan, an*! Gujeral, 
with a nominal supremacy over the whole 
confederation. His territory and power wan 
greatly diminished by the Treaties of Basscin, 
and the rise of tho other chieftains. Jlis 
dominions were finally annexed by tho 
treaties of 1817 and 1818. 

The liujah of Jierar, resident at Nag- 
pore ; ruling what now constitutes the Central 
Provinces. Hie Borar Stab* was anne.ved in 
1853, on the death of the last Rajah, lejiving 
no children, on tlic same principle as tho an- 
nexation of Satai-a. 

The liajah of Tanjore, ruling at Tanjore. 
[T.\xjore.] 

The Guicowar, ruling at Barodiu [Gri- 

COWAlt.] 

Scindia, ruling at Gwalior. [Scixdia.] 

Jlolkar, ruling at Indore. [Holkau.] 

The Itajah of Jiundelkhund. In 1786 two 
Mahratta chiefs during tho Mogul and Mali- 
ratttt wars in ItajpooUna, had established an 
insecure throne in Bundclkhund. In 1803 the 
Peishwa Bajeo Rao, as head of the JIahrntta 
State, ceded his claims on Bundelkhund to 
England. The province was definitely an- 
nexed, and in 1817 the Peishwa formally 
gave up all claims on it. 

The Rajah of Kolapore was tho possessor of 
a jaghiro in the Poonah State. This small 
territory, originally in conjunction with its 
neighbour, Sawuntivaree, a piratical State, 
has survived tho empire of the Peishwas, 
and exists as a dependent state no longer 
piratical. 

Of these chiefs, Scindia, Holkar, tho Gui- 
cowar, and the Rajah of Kolai>oro, still exist 
dependent protect^ princes. 

_ ifrthrattoa ; Elphinstone, India ; 

Mill, litK, 0/ ifiaia. 

Mal^tta Ditch. In 1742 the Mah- 
rattas invaded Bengal. Tho inhabitants 
crowded into the foreign factories, and espe- 
cially CalcutU, for protection. The President 
sought permission of the Nabob to surround 
the Company's territory with an entrench- 
ment. It was readily conceded, and tho work 
was commenced, and prosecuted with vigoui*, 
but suspended on the withdrawal of the enemy. 
This entrenchment was called tho IMohrattn 
Bitch. 

Maintenance is defined in the law 
books as “ the act of assisting the plaintiff in 
any . legal proceeding in which tho person 
giving the assistance has no valuable interest. 
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or in which he acts from an improper motive 
or. less techniatlly. it is simply “ intorferonoe 
with tho due course of justice.” It was often 
found easier in the England of the Middle 
Ages for a man to have recourse to some 
pcTwc'rful neighbour who would “maintain’ 
his cause, than to seek, on his own motion, 
for the expen.sive, uncertain, and cumbrous 
remedies of tho law courts. In return for 
help, which might be warrantable, but 
which was more commonly a gross perversion 
of the coursi** of justice, tlie person assisted 
became tho de])endent or client of the baron 
who supported him. In other cases, lawyers 
were guilty of similar acts of “maintenance.” 
Allied with maintenance was the custom of 
giving livery, which, besides it.s more direct 
political result in exciting and stimulating 
dvnastic factions, was commonly resorted to 
as giving a colourable excuse for maintonanco. 
In’conjunction tho customs of livery and ' 
maintenance produced a “ chronic organised 
anarchy, striking at all law and government 
whatsoever.” Associations were fonned to 
maintain the suits of their members. Great 
lords conferred with lavish profusion their 
liveries on all who would wear them, and 
regarded it as a point of honour to “ main- 
tain ” tho causes of their clients. A long 
scries of statutes and proclamations were 
directed against these evils, but to very little 
purpose, liy the Sbituto of Westminster the 
First it was' ordered that no sheriff or officer 
of justice should maintain parties in quarrels. 
Two other enactments of Edward I.’s reign, 
in r28o and 1305, were to the SJime effect. 
In 1327 and 1346 stronger measures, which in 
themselves wore evidences of tho develop- 
ment of the custom, were passed. By for* 
bidding the return to Barliamont of main- 
tainors of false suits, an indirect but effectual 
blow was aimed against the practice. But 
maintenance was never more tlagrsint than 
when Alice PoiTors, tho mistress of Edward 
11 I.’s dotage, took her seat in the courts of 
law to maintain the causes of her friends, or 
when John of Gaunt and Percy “ maintained” 
M’^vcliffe when attacked for heresy by tho 
Bishop of London. A series of stitu’tes in 
the reign of Kichard II. had little effect, and 
maintenance tlourished during the weak 
government of the fifteenth century. Mean- 
while the practice of livery had increased 
also, and tho importance laid on heraldry 
daring tho later Middle Ages largely brought 
this about. During the period 1377 — 1468 a 
long scries of Acts of Parliament limited the 
right of nobles to confer liveries as well as 
strengthened the laws against maintenance. 
But their weakness for good lay in the fact 
that there was no efficient court to carrj* them 
out, since the law courts were themselves 
brought into contempt by tho custom of 
maintenance. A famous Act of Henry YU. 
(tho Statute of Liverj' and ilaintenance, 3 
Hen. VII., cap. i.) remedied this defect of 


pi'ovious legislation by constituting a court of 
royal officials, who we're by their position free 
from the feiir of violence and corruption that 
beset the as-siz.es. This measure, in conjunc- 
tion with the stricter government of the 
Tudors, soon brought an end to maintenance. 
An Act of Henry VIII. passed in 1540 was 
indeed directed against maintenance, but its 
provisions show that fraud, not force, was tho 
means then sought to pervert the coui-se of 
justice; and the offence of maintenance in 
subsequent periods has consisted of fmadulent 
i-ather than forcible attempts to interfere with 
the due course of justice. 

Stubbs, Conaf. vol. iii. 5 Stephen. Hiafory 

0 / tlie Crimoial Lair, vol. ui. [X. F. T.] 

Maitland, Siu Joh.n {b. 1545, <i. 1595), 
brother of ilaithmd of Lothington, was made 
lK)rd Privy Seal (1.367), though in 1.371he was 
deprived of his office by Act of Parliament. 
In 1584 James VI. m'nde him Secretary of 
State, and a few years afterwards Chancellor. 
He was a great enemy of the second Earl of 
Bothwell, who utta'cked Holyi-ood House 
with a view to seizing him. In 1 589 he ac- 
comiwnicd James to Norway to fetch his bride, 
Anne of Denmark, and in 1590 was created 
Lord Maitland of Thirlestan. 

Major-Generals. In 1655, after the 
disjigrcement with his fii-st Parliament, and 
the rising under Peuruddock, Cromwell de- 
vised the plan of dividing England into military 
districts, to bo governed each by a major- 
general, responsible only to tho Protector and 
Council. The major-generals wore entrusted 
with tho command 01 the militia, w’ith the 
duties of putting douTi all attempted insurroc- 
, tions, carrying out tho Protector’s police re- 
gulations, and raising the ton per cent, in- 
come tax imposed on Royalists. Tho first 
appointed was Dcsborough, in May, 1655, for 
tho six south-western counties ; but the 
whole organisation was officially announced 
in October. Including Wales, there were, in 
all, twelve districts, ^^^len Cromwell’s second 
Parliament met, after a vigorous defence of 
his “ poor little invention,” he was obliged 
to abandon it. The House of Commons, on 
Jan. 29, 1657, rejected by 121 to 78, the 
second reading of a “ Bill for tho continuing 
and assessing of a tax for tho pajdng and 
maintiiining of the ^lilitia forces in England 
and Wales,” and thus deprived the Protector 
of the machinery by which the system of 
major-generals was maintained. 

Cromtfcir* Lfftcr<> nad ; Masson, Life 

of Jfilton, gives a list of districts and their com- 
iimnders, from the Order Books of tho Council, 
vol. T., p. 49, 

MalabSir Coast is the coast of IndiX 
west of tho Western Ghauts, south of Canara, 
and north of Travancore. 

Malacca, on the w’cst coast of the Mnlay^ 
Peninsula, was held by the Portug^ueso until 
1640 ; it then fell into the hands of the Dutch* 
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who kept it until it was taken by the English 
in 1795. In 1801 it was restored to the Dutch 
by the Peace of Amiens, and did not finally 
come into the possession of the British imtil 
182t5, when it was obtained in exchange for 
the island of Sumatra. In 1867 Malaccii W'as 
separated from the Indian government, and 
together with the other Stniits Settlements. 
CJiine under the Colonial Office. Its local 
affairs are now administered by a Resident, 
who is under the Governor of Singapore. 

Malcolm I., King of Scotland (943 — 
954), son of Donald, succeeded to the throne 
of Alban on the resignation of Constantine II. 
(943). One of his first acts was to attack and 
sbiy Cellach, the provincial King of Moray. 
In 945 Edmund of England made over to liiin 
the pi-ovince of Cumberland, on condition 
that he should give him aid both by land and 
sea, a compact which was renewed by Ed- 
mund’s successor, Esidred. In 949, however, 
Malcolm, luaving broken the condition, ravaged 
Northuinbria us fur as the Tees ; he was sLtin 
(954), either at Alwin, near Forres, by the men 
of Moray, in revenge for the death of their 
king, Cellach, or at Fettercsso. 


Malcolm IZi, King of Scothind (1005 
— 1034), son of Kenneth II., came to the 
throne of Scotland as the successor of 
Kenneth III. (1005), and at once attacked 
Northumbria, besieging Durham with a 
largo ai-my. He was, however, defeated by 
Uchtred, son-in-law of Aldun, Bishop of Dur- 
ham. Unsuccessful in his attempts to wrest 
Caithness from the Nonvegian earls, he con- 
cluded an alliance with Sigurd, giving him 
his daughter in marriage, whose son, Thorfinn, 
he made Earl of Sutherland and Caithness. In 
1018, Malcolm retrieved his former defeat by 
a brilliant victory at Carham over Eadulf 
who was forced to cede Lothian to the Scot- 
tish king as the price of peace. In 1031 
JIalcolm submitted to Canute and became 

In 1034 he was assassinated 
at Glamis» In him the dii'oct male line of 
Kenneth MacAlpin came to an end. During 
his reign Strathclyde finally became iKirt of 
the Scotch kingdom. Malcolm was the firat 
king who was called King of Scotia; his 
successful policy of consolidation obtained for 
him the title of “ the Lord and Father of the 
West.” 


Rol>e^OD, Early K\ng$ of Scotland; 
CeUie Scotland, 


Skene, 


Malcolm III., King of Scotland (1058 
— 1093), sumamed Canmorc (Great Head), 
was the eldest son of King Duncan, some 
say by a miller’s daughter, but more probably 
by the daughter of the Earl of Northumbria. 
On his father’s death, Malcolm and his 
brother Donaldbanc, who were mere infants, 
were protected for a time by their grandfather, 
Cumm. l^Inlcolm afterwards sought aid from 


his uncle, Siward of Northiimbriu. wlio d*'. 
feated ^lacbcth near Dimsinanr (I 0 .) 4 l, and 
on his death, from Toslig, son of Iriil (mxI. 
wine. The cause of the young j)rincc was 
also es])oused by Edwai-d the Confessor, witli 
the result that Macbeth was sLain at Lunt- 
phunan (1057), and that JIalcolin obtained 
undisputed possession of the throne a few 
months later, being crowned at iScone (Ajiril 
25, 1058). In 1061 the king broke his alliance 
with Tostig, and ravaged Norlhumbria, but 
became reconciled to him, and gave hiin shelter 
on his defeat by ilorcar (1065). In 1068, 
Edgar Atheling, his mother and two sisters, 
with a number of Saxon exiles, took ivfuge at 
the Sc-ottish court, and were well received bv 
ilalcolm, out of gratitude for the aid fonnerly 
received from the Confessor. In 1070 the 
Scottish king mairied Margaret, Kdgjir’s 
sister, jis his sc*cond wife (his firat having been 
Ingebiorga, widow of ITiorfinn of Caithness), 
a iiuirriage which, in conjunction with the 
asylum granted to Saxon refugees, hud a most 
imi)ortant effect in improving the condition of 
the country, both by promoting civilisation 
and education. Malcolm, in 1070, bound by 
his alliance with Edgar, harried the northern 
districts of England, upon which William re- 
teliuted by penetrating as far as Fife, in 1072, 
where, at Abemethy, the Scottish king swore 
fealty to him, and surrendered his son Duncan 
as a hostego, receiving in rolum the grant of 
certain Lmds in England. In 1075, Malcolm 
succeeded in persuading Edgar to nmounce 
his claim to the English throne. In 1079, on 
William’s absence in Normandy, Malcolm 
ravaged En^and as far as the Tyne, drawing 
.dowm by this act an invasion of Scotland by 
Prince Robert in the following year. In 1091, 
Malcolm again espoused the cause of Edg?u* 
Atheling, and invaded England, meeting Wil- 
liam Rufus near LcchIs; here, however, a peace 
was concluded by the exertions of Robert and 
Edgar, Malcolm swearing fcaltv to tho King of 
England. In August, 1093, tlie Scottish king 
was summoned to Gloucester for the comple- 
tion of the treaty, but was there threatened 
with so much arrogance by William that he 
asserted his independence and hurried buck to 
Scotland, where he collected an army with 
which he invaded England. Ho was slain in 
buttle on the banks of the Alncs by tho hand 
of Morel of Bamborough (November 13th, 
1093), and buried at T>Tiemouth. His son 
Edward perished at the same time. “ An able 
king, and a bold and fearless wairior,” says 
Mr. Robertson, “the traits that have been 
preserved of his private character evince tho 
kindliness of disposition and frank generosity 
which not unfrequently adorn so gracefully 
the character of a brave man.” Malcolm hail 
six sons and two daughters, the oldest of whom, 
Maud, manied Henry I. of England ; tho 
younger, Mary, Eustace, Count of Boulogne, 
"^ke reign of Malcolm, from its effects in 
cirilising and consolidating Scotland, is a 
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most important epoch in thu history of that 
country. 

Robertson* Kings of Sc'>Maud; Burton, 

Malcolm IV. (tl»c :Maiaou) , Kins of Soot- 
lanil tn.)3— 110.)}, son of rrince Ilonry an»l 
AiU <Ie Wuivimo, succo<Hloa hiy gi-andfatluT, 
Diivid I. (ll-VJ). A few months after his 
>iiccossi(m. an atteiniit was made to wrest the 
kini;<loin from him by Somerlod of Ar^yle 
.iml the sons of Wymund. In 11*)7 he sur- 
rendered to lus cousin. Henry II. of Eiifiland, 
the counties of Northumberland and Cum- 
berland, an act whith excited mueh opposi- 
tion in Scotl;ind, ami k^l. in 1U>0, to a 
rebellion heaiied by six Scottish oarls. 
Malcolm, wlio Wiis with Henry in Franco, on 
the Toulouse oxpeciition, humed back to 
.•Scotland, and succeeded in quietini; the 
relx-ls. Ho also subjected (Jalloway and 
Moi'iy in the sjime year. In 11G4 ilaleolm 
ai^iin defeated Somerleil, who was invudini' 
his territory. He died at Jedburgh, at^ the 
early age of twenty-four (December, 116 .j). 

Malcolm, natural son of Alexamlor I., 
conceive<l the idea of making himself king of 
the country north of the Forth and Clyde, in 
place of David I. In this project he was 
aided by Angus of Moniy. Ho was, how- 
ever, defeated in 11 30, and finally reduced to 
subjection (1134). 

Malcolm, Sir John (A. 1769, rf. 1833), 
was bom at Ijiingholm, in Dumfriesshire. In 
1783 ho went to India as a cadet, lie was 
present during the second Mysoi'O War (q.v.), 
and was appointed Persian intcrin-eter in the 
lamp of the Nizam. In 1798 ho was assistant, 
to the Iksident at Hydenibad. He was present 
at the third ilysoi-e War (q.v.), and at its 
tenuination was appointed secretary to the 
commission which was to arrange the settle- 
ment of Mysore. When the commission had 
done its work, ilalcolm was sent to the 
Persian court (1799), where he successfully 
concluded a treaty of alliance against the 
French. Ho acted as private secretary to 
Loixl Wellesley in 1801 — 2. Ho acted as 

political agent in Lord Lake's camp during 
the Ilolkar War, and negotiated the Treaty 
of lbii])oor (xhaut (1806). In 1806 — 7 he 
returned to Mysore, to act as Resident. In 
1808 he was desjwitched on a second mission 
to Persia, in whicli ho was totally unsuccess- 
ful. In 1810 ho was again sent to Persia, 
and was well receivcKl. In 1814 his Hisloty 
of JVrsia was published. He was present as 
Jladras political agent and gonenil during 
the Malmitta War (1817 — 18). He fought 

with great counige at T^Iahidporo, and nego- 
tiated the treaties with Holkar and Bajeo 
Kao. He was prominent in the settlement of 
Central India (1818 — 19), and was appointed 
political agent. In 1821 he returned to 
England. He was created G.C.B. In 1827 
he returned to India as Governor of Bombay. 


In 1830 ho returned to England; and in 
1833 he died. Malcolm's 2'olitirul History of 
India from 1784 '*■ valuable 

work. Ho iiKe wrote a ^"^ketch of the Hihhs, a. 
J/rmoiy of Ctntral Indiay and a Life of Lord 
Cliit. 

Kaye, Indirtn O^cfrs- 

Maldon, Thk Battle of (991 ) , was fought 
between the English, under Brihtnoth, and 
the Danes, led by Gutlimuiul, and Olaf Trygg- 
vosson. The invaders were boldly rcsi.ste<l, 
but proved victorious, and Brithnoth and a 
large number of the English fell. This 
battle owes its chief importance to the grand 
song which was written in commemoration 
of it. 

The story of Maldou may he read in Sweet’s 
ylngto-S-uoa Jtoider. A’fine translation is 
pveu by Mr. Freeman iu his Old Bnjlwh His- 
tory. 

Malignauts, The. A phrase used bjr 
the Parliament to describe the king’s evil 
advisers. It occurs frequently in the Grand 
Remonstrance. “ All the fault is laid upon ill 
ministers, who are there CiiUcd a malig- 
nant party ” (May). The Commons began 
by saying that for the last twelve months 
they have laboured to reform the evils which 
afflict the kingdom, and “do >;et find an 
abounding malignity and opposition in those 
parties and factions, who have been the cause 
of those evils.” They go on to say that “the 
root of all this mischief” is “a malignant and 
pernicious design of subverting the funda- 
montiil laws and principles of government, 
upon which the religion and justice of this 
kingdom arc firmly established.” Strafford 
and Laud were the heads of this “ malignant 
party,” who were “ the actors and promoters 
of all our miserj'.” This party, they con- 
clude, still exists, hinders the work of refor- 
mation, and sows discord between king and 
Parliament, and between Parliament and 
people. The name came to bo applied Jifter- 
wards to all who suppoi-ted the king against 
the Parliament. The Lord Mayor of London, 
Sir Richard Goumey, says Clarendon, “grew 
to be reckoned in the first form of the malig- 
I nants, which was the term they imposed upon 
^ all those they meant to render odious to the 
people.” 

May, Long Parlinmenl ; Clarendon, Bebellion. 

Malmesbury, "William op {b. eirea 
1195), is one of the greatest of our medieeval 
chroniclers. His uneventful life was spent in 
the abbey of Malmesbury, of which ho was 
librarian and precentor. His most important 
historical works are, The Oesta Regum^ The 
Geata Foutifeum^ The Life of St. 

The Jliatory of Glastonbury^ and the Historia 
Novella. The Oesta Regum extends fi*om the 
year 449 to 1128. “Considering the age in 
which ho lived,” says Sir T. Hardy, “ the 
sources whence he has draTsm his materials 
arc surprisingly numerous. . . * Little 
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seems to have esaiped liiin, and his skill and 
judgment in arranging them have so kept 
pace with his industry, that more information 
relating to manners and customs is, pc-rhaps, 
to be gathered from liim than from all those 
who prece<led him.” The Hisloria yoveUa 
extends from the year 1126 to 1142, where it 
ends abruptly. 

An edition of tho llift. XotcHa and Gesta 
Refjuui was imblished hy Uie Eng. Hist. Soc., 
uud there is a tninslatiou in Bobu's Attii<}uan<tn 
lAbranj. Tho Gesta Potitiyicum has been pub- 
lished in the Bolls Series. 

Malown, The Siege of (April 15, 
1815), occiirred during the Goorklia War. 
After an extremely arduous service amid tho 
hills of the Upper Sutlej, General Ochterlony 
succeeded in confining Umur Singh, tho 
Goorklm general, to tho fort of ilulown, 
wliich was situated on a mountain ndge, with 
a steep declivity of 2,000 feet on two sides. 
On April 16 a sjilly was made njion the 
British works by the whole Goorkha force, 
which, however, W’us obliged to retire, with 
the loss of 600 men. Tlio occ*uj>ation of 
Almorah (April 27) isolated tho Goorkha force 
in JIalowTi, and, as Umur Singh refused to 
come to tenns, the locator part of his force 
deserted to tho English. Ho himself retired 
into the fort, with about 200 men, who still 
clung to him. But when the English batteries 
w’cre about to open, ho folt unwilling to 
sacrifico in a forlorn conflict the lives of the 
brave men w’ho had generously adhered to 
him to tho last, and accepted the terms 
offered to him, thus coding tho whole of tho 
conquests which the Nopaulcso liad made 
west of the Kalee. General Ochterlony 
allowed him to march out with his arms and 
accoutrements, his colours, two guns, and all 
his personal property, “ in consideration of 
the skill, braver}’, and fidelity with which he 
hiid defended the country committed to his 
charge.” [Goorkha War.] 

ncalplaqnet, The Battle op (Sept. 11, 
1709), was fought during the War of the 
Spanish Succession, between the English and 
the troops of the Empire, under the Duke of 
l^farlborough and Prince Eugene, and the 
French, under Marshal Villars. Tho battle 
was tho most bloody and obstinately contest<^ 
of tho whole war. The French fought with a 
determination such as they had not shown in 
tho earlier battles of the war, and their 
desperate resistance made the battle a 
slaughter. Twelve thousand of tho French 
wore slain, but the loss of tho allies was oven 
greater, and has been put at double tho 
number. The object of Marlborough and 
Eugene was gained, however, and the strong 
town of Mons was forced to surrender. 

Martin, HUtoire d« France ; Coxe, Ifarlloroujh ; 
ilarlborough Vespatche*; Stanhope, Feign of 
Qvittn Anne. 

SCalsuechtan, "King of Sloray,” was 
the son of Lulach. In 1077 ho rebelled 


agjiinst, uud was dciuilcnl by. Mubulm Gan. 
more. Ho died in 1085, Imving obtain..! a 
partiiil independence. 

an island in the Jlcditcrmn.-an 
Sia, has been w’cll known in liistoiy ever sin. .• 
the fifth century before Chri^t. jn 1070 tlie 
Arabs, who had held tho i.'-buid since 870, 
were driven out by the Norman loitLs of 
.Sicily, 1090. Henceforth it followed tin? 
foituncs of the Sicilian kingdoni until 1530. 
when it was made over to tin? Knights of 
St. John hy Charle.s V., who had inherited it 
in 1516 together with the crown of Anjgon; 
in 1565 the island was attacked by the Tuiks, 
but was successfully defended, and in spite of 
subsequent atticks by various nation.^, re- 
mained in possession of the Ilosjiilallers until 
1798, when it capitulated to the French, 'llic 
Maltese, however, siaedily revolted ngriinst 
their now masters, and eiidcavound to drivi‘ 
the French out uliile the island wa.s blockaded 
from 1798 to 1800 hy a combined fleet of 
Portuguese, Sicilian, 'and English vessels. 
The ilaltese were also assisted on land hy 
English troop-s and in September, 1800, the 
French, who were commanded l.y Gtncml 
Vnubois, were compelled to suiTondcr to 
Gencnil Pigot. By tl»o Peace of Amiens 
(1802) it was proposed that JIalta should bo 
restored to tho Knights of St. John, b\it this 
was never done, and in 1814 the island was 
finally annexed to England by the Treaty 
of Paris, to the gieat joy of tho ilaltese. 
The islitnd is now most important as an 
arsenal and dockyard, and is the head- 
quarters of the Mediten-anean fleet, whilst its 
value as a military station is great. The 
capital of Malta is Lu'N'aletta, founded (1566) 
by Yalettc, the Gi-and Sla.stor of the 
Knights of St. John. Tlie govemiueni of tho 
island is vested in a governor (military), tho 
vice-president, the lieutenant-governor and 
chief secretary, with other official and elected 
members. The government of Malta also 
includes the neighbouring islands of Gozo and 
Comiuo. 

Martin, Coloniet . 

Malthns, Thomas {b. 1766, d. 1834), 
studied at J esus College, Cambridge, where he 
obtained a fellowship and took oilers. In 
1806 he was appointed professor of history at 
Haileyb^y CoUego. Ho wrote several works 
on political economy, including tho famous 
Treatice on Popuiation (1798), an Inguv'y into 
the Kature and Progress of Pent (1816), and 
Principles of Political Economy (1820). The 
leading principle which ilalthus lays down in 
his economical writings is that of the miser>* 
caused by over-popuhition, and of the ten- 
dency of the population everywhere to increase 
faster than the means of subsistence. Hence 
he argues that unless the popiilation is kept 
down, tho time must at long^ come when 
it will bo no longer possible to find food 
for it. His theories arc not accepted com' 
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plctely l>y modern economists ; but their effects 
on the econoiniciil speculation and the poli- 
tical thouprht of the nineteenth century have 
been unequalled. 

Maltote, or Malatolta, meaning 
litenilly "an evil tax.” was the term gene- 
nilly applied to the unjust tax uj>on wool 
levied by Kdwavd I., and other kings. It 
was aboiishod by art. vii. of the Confirmatio 
C<irtantin of Erlwaixl I. 

Man, The Isle of, wa.s in early times in- 
habited by a Celtic population belonging to 
the Cloidelio stock. According to Bede, it was 
included in the Empire of Edwin of North- 
umbria. Sub-sequently, it was settled by 
Norse pinites.and its politiail institutions have 
.since been mainly of the Norse type, the bulk 
of the popuLitiou and the language remaining 
Celtic. On its conversion to Christianity it be- 
came the seat of a bishopric allied the Bishopric 
of Soilor (i.e., the Southern Isles, Sudreyjar) 
and Man, wiiich fn*st depended on Trondhjem, 
but ultimately on York. In 1204 Alexander 
III. of .Scotland acquired the Southeni Isles 
by purchase from Magnus of Norway, and in 
1270 finally sulxlued the Slanx men. Shortly 
afterwards the ishind came into the hands of 
the English, and in 1290 was glinted by 
Edwanl I. to John Baliol. In 1307 Piers 
Gaveston was made lord of the island by 
Edward II.. though ho did not retain his 
territory for long. Jlaii now jxissed succes- 
sively through the bauds of the Montagues, 
Scropes, and Percys until it was given in 
1400 to Sir John Stanley, who became Lord 
or King of Man ; the island remained in the 
po.ssessiou of the Stanley family (Earls of 
Derby) until l73o, when it became the 
property of the Dukes of Athole ; it was partly 
sold to the crown in 17Co, and entirely 
given up by its owner in 1829. In 1651 
Castle Uushen, at Castletown the capital, was 
bravely defended by Charlotte do la Tre- 
mouille, Countess of Derby, against the 
Parliamenhiry forces, and was only sur- 
rendered at hist owing to the treachery 
of the governor, Christian. The island was 
given back. to the Stanleys at the Restoration. 
During the 1 8th century it was notorious ns 
the re.sort of smugglei's. The government of 
the island is independent, and is adminis- 
tered by a governor and the Tynwald, which 
is composed of two houses — namely, the 
Upper House, or Council, consisting of cer- 
tain oCBcials (usually ten in number), and tho 
House of Keys, which consists of twenty- 
four of tho principal islanders. There are 
two deemsters, or judges, who tiy ciWl and 
criminal cases ; there are courts of exchequer 
and chancery besides common law courts. 

Munch, Cfo'onicon itc^uni Mdiinite; Sadie- 
verel, of Jfan. 

Manchester was a small Roman settle- 
ment, first occupied in a.d. 79. It was re- 
duced by Edwin of Northumbria in 620, and 


seems to have been occasionally one of the 
residences of the Northumbrian princes. 
One of Edward the Elder’s fortresses was 
built here in 923. It was made a market town 
in 1301, and was an important seat of the 
woollen manufacture early in the fourteenth 
century. In the Civil War of the seven- 
teenth centmy Manchester declared for the 
Rarliament. It was unsuccessfully bc.sieged 
by Lord Strange, September, 1642, and occu- 
pied by Fairfax, January, 1643. In the ve- 
bellion of 1745 it was occupied for a few days 
by Prince Charles Edward. During the 
American War the citizens of Manchester 
(where by this time a cotton manufactui'o was 
flourishing) were very hostile to the colonists, 
and equipi>ed a regiment to serve against 
them. Serious riots against the introduction 
of machinery took place October 9, 1779. In 
March, 1817, a meeting of the “ Blan- 
ketcer ” rioteiTi took place, and preparations 
were made for a march on London. In 1819 
(August 16) occurred the so-called “ Peterloo ” 
Massjicre, when a large meeting of reformers 
was dispersed by the yeomanry. Manchester 
was made a Parliamentary borough by the 
Reform Bill of 1832, with two members, re- 
ceived a third in 1869, and now returns six. 
In 1847 Manchester was made the seat of a 
bishopric, tho collegiate church built in 1422 
being constituted the cathedral. 

Manchester, Edward Montagu, 2nd 
Eakl of (A. 1602, d. 1671), eldest son of 
Henry, fii-st earl, educated at Sidney Sussex 
College, Cambridge, accompanied Prince 
Charles to Spain, represented Huntingdon- 
shire in the first two Parliaments of Charles 
II., and was summoned to the Upper House 
in Jlay, 1626, as Baron ^lontagu, of Kim- 
bolton. He succeeded his father as Earl 
of Manchester, Nov. 7, 1642. In 1640 Lord 
Kimbolton was one of the peers who urged 
Charles to call a Parliament ; he also acted ns 
one of the commissioners to treat with the 
•Scots, and his name was amongst those used 
by Lord Saville in the forged imitation to the 
Scots. In the Long Parliament ho was one of 
tho leaders of the Puritans in the House of 
Lords, and his importance was shown by his 
being tho only peer joined with the five 
members impeached by the king. He raised 
a regiment and fought under Essex at Edge- 
hill. In Aug., 1643, Manchester was ap- 
pointed Serjeant-major-general of tho six 
associated counties, in which capacity he 
reconquered Lincolnshire, and took part in 
the battle of Mai-ston Moor. His subor- 
I dinato, Cromwell, to w'hom most of those suc- 
cesses were due, blamed him for tho slowness 
of his movements after that battle, and the 
little use he made of tho ■victory'. Manches- 
ter, with the army of the Association, was 
summoned south to oppose the king after his 
victory over Essex, in Cornwall. But ho 
showed at the second battle of New’bury, and 
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after it, the stme hesitation to njakc use of a 
success, or an opportunity. Cromwell ac- 
cused him to the House of Commons, and a 
lively <iuarrc-l took place. A committee of 
the Commons was upj>ointed which heard 
witnesses, and collected evidence against the 
earl ; but tho charge was diopped when 
ilanchester had been i*emovcd from command 
by the Self-denying Ordinance. The earl 
remained, however, one of tho l)t?rby House 
Committee, and became Speaker of the House 
of Lords, and one of the Keepers of tho Great 
Seal. He also becjime Clmncellor of tho 
Univei-sity of Cambridge, and conducted the 
visibition and refonu of that university. 
JIanchester resisted tho trial of the king and 
the found/ition of tho Commonwealth, re- 
fused to sit in Cromwell's House of I^rds, 
and helped to bring about tho Restoitition. 
Cluirles II. ai)pointed him Lord Chamberlain 
in order to prove his reconciliation with tho 
Presbyterians. 

J:fanchr«<€r’s Quarrels with Cromwell (Cauuleu 
Society) ; Carndea 3fi#c<I(Riiy, vol. viii. ; Clureu- 
dou, o/the ItclHllion aod Life. 

[C. II. F.] 

Manchester, Chakles JIontagu, Earl 
and Duke of (rf. 1722), succeeded to his 
father’s earldom in 1682. At tho Revolution 
he ;^ined tho northern rising in favour of 
the Prince of Orange. He accompanied 'Wil- 
liam III. to Ireland. In 1696 be was sent as 
ambassador to Venice. In the following year 
Manchester went as envoy to Paris, where he 
shortly was informed that Louis had accepted 
the Spanish crovNm for his grandson. Ho sent 
nows to ^yilliam of the proclamation of James 
III. as King of England, and was at once re- 
called. His correspondence at the time reveals 
feelings of despondency. He became Secrohiry 
of Stote, hut on tho accession of Anno was 
dismissed from office. In 1707 ho was sent as 
ambassador to Venice, but was instructed to 
stop at Vienna, in order to try and dissuade 
the Emperor from sending troops to Naples. 
On the death of Anno, Manchester declared 
for the house of Hanover. Ho was created 
Duke of Jlanchpster in 1719. 

Mskndeville. William de (rf. 1189), 

Earl of Essex and Albemarle, was one of tho 
commanders in Homy II.’s French wars, and 
was frequently employed by that king on di- 
plomatic business. On Richard's accession 
MandoWlIe was appointed Justiciar and regent 
of the kingdom in the king’s absence on the 
Crusade conjointly with Hugh de Pudsoy, but 
he held this office only two months, when he 
suddenly died. 

Uanffalore, Treaty op (May 11, 1784), 
was concTudod between the Eng l j a h and Tip- 
poo. It was based on a mutual restitution of 
conquests; Tijppoo was recognised sovereign 
of the Carnatic Bal^haut, which he had 
conquered from the Nizam. The kingdom of 


Travancore was declared to be under English 
protection. 

Manito'ba, a province of Canada (q v.), 
formerly known as tho Red River Settlement, 
with an area of 73.956 square miles, and a 
population of 255,211. 'Jho lieutenant- 
governor, appointed by tho governor-general 
of tho Dominion, has an executive council 
of five members, and there is a legislative 
assembly of forty members, who are elected 
for a period of four years. Manitoba has 
four representatives in the Senate, and ten 
in the House of Commons of the Dominion. 
[Red River Expedition.] 

MannerSi Lord John. [Rutland, John 
James Robert Manners.] 

Manny (or De Manxay), Sir Walter 
(d. 1372), w.'is a native of Hainault, and 
came over to England in the train of Queen 
Philippa. He took a very prominent part 
in the French wars of Bxlward lll.’s reign. 
Shortly before his death he founded the 
Charterhouse in London. 

Mann yng, Rohert, or Robert db 
Brunne (now Bourn) in Lincolnshire, was a 
canon of the Gilbortine order. About 1303 
ho translated a French Manuel des Pechis 
under the title Syntxe ; and between 

1327 and 1338 the French Chronicle of Long- 
toft (down to the death of Edward I.) into 
English rhyme with additions. 

The CTirontcle was published by Hearne, Ox- 
ford, 1725 ; and again ui 1810. 

M&HOF. “Manor” was tho Norman 
name for tho Saxon township ; “ ^’illas (juas a 
maiiendo manerios vulgo vocamus,” Ordericus 
Vitaha quaintly says. But it differed from the 
town.'.hip, us ordinarily regarded, in that, to 
use ihe phi-ase of Sir H. ilaine, it. was not a 
group of households democratically organised 
and governed, but a group of tenants^ auto- 
cratically organised and governed. Whether 
tho “ mark system ” (q. v.) or the manor cumo 
first is disputed. Some writers {e.g. Seebohm) 
regard tho manor as a continuunco of the 
Roman or estate worked by slaves or 
semi-servilo tenants bound to the soil (tho 
Roman rcfo/ji),* and the township as a later 
stage. Others, like Von Maurer, regjird the 
“mark system” as tho earliest, and the 
manor as a side-growth which displaced it. 
This view is taken in the present article ; but 
it is clear that the Norman Conquest did little 
more than organise and extend an existing 
system, and give it a new name. Many 
causes, as yet but imperfectly understoou, 
may have brought originally free townships 
into a condition of dependence. Every free- 
man had to find someone who would act as a 
permanent surety for him, or borh, and bo 
answerable for his appearance in courts of 
law ; and such a borh would naturally be 
foimd in the most important men of the 
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village. The bunhm of military service, also, 
causeil Ill' ll to comtuf tid themselves to others. 
As tliis iirotcf tion wouhl only ho given in re- 
turn for sewiei^s of some kiinl, there was a 
eonst.ant assimilation going on hetriveen the 
iioer laiulowner and the mere cultivator of his 
lord's laii'l ” (Stubbs). The .state of things at 
the beginning of the eleventh century is illus- 
trat'Ml by tile lircdtiidincs titiujularum Perso- 
mo iiDi. Tliis begins with two geiiei-al sections 
as to the duties of thegns and //nuats. While 
the tliogn is subjei t to the tieressiffis, 

the gein'at is not only to pay fffj/ol or rent, 
but to “ ride and carry and lead loads, work 
and .support his lord, reap and mow, cut the 
licdge and k< < p it nj) .... and go eri-auds 
far atid near wlierevcr ho i.s directed.” A 
distinction is dniwn between two classc.s of 
geneat.s, the cottiei-s aiul the ycburn. The 
service of the latt«r is tixed at two days a 
week, with some slight a<lditions, and beholds 
a t/iirdloii'l {vi>'r)n(e in the twelfth century 
Latin translation). His position seems, in- 
deed. to have been tlie .same as that of the 
ordinary vilhau of the twelfth or thirteenth 
century. Soon after tho (.’onquest the wliole 
country is found to be diWded into “ iiuinors,” 
which are regarded as the units of the feudal 
organisation of society. For the til's! two 
centuries the evidence as to village life is scanty 
and of doubtful import, but for the thirteenth 
;iml fourteenth centuries there are abundant 
sources of information. Of these tho chief 
are tlic Hundred Uolls of Eilward I. — a sur- 
vey of five midlantl counties in r279, Fleta 
Ed. I.), and tho Kolls of the Manor of 
Winslow for the i-eign of Edward III. The 
conclusions drawn from these may bo thu.s 
summarised : — A manor was divided into 
(ieiiiesne land and land in rillemiffe. Tho 
former included the homo-farm of tho lord, 
and portions liold hy “ fi'oe tenants ” either 
by socage or by military service. The lan<l 
in villenage was occupied by pei'sons of two 
classes (as in tho Jlcdifiidiues). Two-thinlsor 
more of the soil were usually held in rirgales 
or half-virgate.s, by a virgato (= Northum- 
brian hiisbtiiid./fitid) being understood a house 
and messuage in the village and some thirty 
acres of aniblo land, held in acre or half-aero 
pieces .scattered over tho thi'eo^ common fields 
and cultivated according to a common plan ; 
to tliose must, of course, bo added a share in 
the piusturo. Inferior to these or 

i/ardUnf/s were tho cottii rs who tilled only 
some five to ten acres. The services rendered 
by both classes may l)o divided into ireek tcork 
(ploughing, roaiiing, &c., usually for two or 
three days a week, or at fixed times), p>r~ 
cariae or boon days (special Ber\ncos), and fixed 
l>ayments in money or kind. Oxen and 
ploughs for labour on tho lord’s demesne were 
provided sometimes by tho Wlleins alone, 
sometimes by villeins and lords jointly ; the 
cottiers, however, having neither, took no 
part in the work of ploughing. These ser- 


vices were often commuted for money pay- 
ments, though local usiige varied considerably. 
For in-stance, in Bedfordshire and Bucking- 
hamshire, under Edward I., commutation wac 
general, while in Huntingdonshire and Ox- 
fordshire it scorns to have been the exception. 

It must be rcm«‘mbcred that the villeins were 
also subject to such servile “incidents” of 
their tenure as the marriage-fine and tho 
like. The chief ollicials of tho manor were 
the senesclial or steward who represented tho 
lord, sometimes over several manors, hold 
tho courts and arranged tho ploughing; tho 
pra'positus or rcovo, representing and elected 
by the villeins, and responsiblo for tho per- 
fonnunce of the due .services ; and tho bailiff 
or fann inanngor. In all iimnora were two 
court.s, confused somewhat in practice though 
s<‘iM»rate in legal theory : the court baron, ro- 
presi'nting the old mark moot or assembly of 
the villagers, to make by-biws for tho cultiva- 
tion of the common fields ; and tho court 
cudomart/, for business arising out of tho 
villein tenure. Many manors had also a 
court feci or criminal iuvisdiction, i.e., an 
exemption from the hundred courts by giiint.s 
of sac and soc, and to this was often added 
rietc of frankpledge, which freed the tenants 
from the necessity of attending at tho Gix'ater 
Court of the Hundred, or Sheriff’s Tourn. 
Such was tho media'val constitution of tho 
Manor, and such through the cliangcs of 
English political history is what it has since 
remained to a large extent in theory ; though 
the functions of the manorial court.s and 
officers have altogether lost their importance. 

The chief oriffiatU authorities besides those 
itientionoil above are Donu’aday, the Li6f»- Niger 
of Peterboroufrb, The J?oldra Boole, tho New- 
miuster, Kelso, Worcester and Gloucester 
CartulariM, the Domesday edS. Paul’s, andFitz- 
Herlicrt, Poke of Surveyiny (1539); Stubbs, 
Couat. Ifiaf., ch. vii. ; Seebohxn, Engl. VUlage 
Community ; Maine, Kiilaye Communitica.lect. 
Maitland, Domeaday Book and Pt'uotul ; Vino- 
^rradoff, i'ilirnayo in Pngland; and Cunniuaham. 
Growrlt of Knyliah Induatry. 

Mansfield, William MrniiAY, Earl or 
(b. 1705, rf.l793), was the fourth son of David, 
Earl of Stormont, and was l>om at Scone, 
near Perth. He was educated*at Westminster 
an«l Oxford, and was called to tho bar in 
1730. In 1740 he was made a king’s 
counsel, and two years later Solicitor- 
General, with a seat in Parliament for 
Boroughbridge. In the following year he 
increased his reputation by his defence 
of the city of Edinburgh against the 
proceedings taken in Parliament with refer- 
ence to the Portcous mob. In 1764 he 
succeeded to the place of Attomoy-Generol, 
and two years later he became Lord Chief 
Justice of England, with the title of Baron 
Mansfield. In his new position he at once 
proceeded to reform the slow and tedious 
practice of the court. In 1767 he 
induced to accept the office of (iJhancellor 
of the Exchequer, which he hold for only 
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three months, and in the same year he was 
for the second time ctferod tlie Gresit Seal 
and again refused to ttke it. Unfortumitely, 
Lord Mansfield aeceijted a scat in the cabinet, 
and so assumed the eharaeter of a political 
judge, nor was the popular suspicion ix*- 
assuved by his gi-owing coldness to Chatham 
on the death of George II. and the rise 
of Lord Bute. On the question of geneial 
warnints, though still a meunber of thi? 
cabinet, he supj)orted Piatt’s judgment 
ami alHnned their illegality. On the fall of 
tlie Grenville ministry, Lord Mansfield ix- 
tired from the cabinet,’ and now for the fii-st 
time encount<‘red Lord Camden in the House 
uf Lords. On the stibject of America the 
two great judges were opposed, Lord Mans- 
field holding the absolute dominion of Eng- 
land over the colonies. Wlu-n Chatham re- 
signe<l in 1768, the Duke of Gi-jfton called in 
the advice of Lord ^lansfield ; but when it 
became necessaiy to appoint a successor to 
Camden, he ag<iin refused the Great Sesil. 
On \orke’s death the seal was put info com- 
mission, and Lord Mansfield virtually acted as 
Lord Chancellor. On Lord North’s accession 
to power began a series of encounters be- 
tween ilansfiold and Chatham on the subject 
of Wilkes’s election for Middlesex ; the cause 
of the former was thoroughly bad, and ho 
came but feebly out of the fray. Nor did 
the Chief Justice add to bis reputation by his 
charges to the jury on the law of libel, which 
£0 oiten occupied the courts in consequence 
of the prosecvition of Woodfall and other 
printers; charges which exposed him to the 
attecks of Junius. In October, 1776, he was 
rjlisMi to the dij^ity of an earl. During the 
Later yc-ars of his career ho confined himself 
almost entirely to the exercise of his judicial 
^ncrions, and took but little part in politics. 
In 1788 “the increasing infirmities of Lord 
Mansfield induced him to retire from his 
office, after having presided with distin- 
^uishcd liwtro as head of tho commoii law 
for upwards of thirty-two years.” After this 
he lived almost entirely in retirement, taking 
httle or no part in politics, until his death, in 
3Iarch, 1793, at the venerable age of eighty- 
nine. His reputation has been established 
beyond all dispute ; and he lives for posterity 
as the greatest common law judge of modem 
tunes, and as the founder of our commercial law. 

Lives 0/ the Chief Jueticee ; Macau- 

Stanhope, HieU of 

Eii^nd; ChatjMm CorreeponiUnce ; Massey, 

^arty Yuir, of Foij 

XfOrd WaldcgraTe, J/emoirs. ^ 

[W. E. S.] 

MaiUii£!a>cbTiT6Si The rise and progress 
of manufacture in England may be said to be, 
after the political development of English 
•nstitutions, tho most striking fact in the 
history of modem civilisation. It will be 
quite obvious that no community can spare 
labour for any other process than that of 


supplying food, and other bare nccc.^siiri* ' of 
life, us long as all tho labour of thosr v ho 
constitute tho community is luoded for the 
acqiiisition of such necessaries. In- utterly 
inlio.spitable climates, and ainong j)eoj)le.s w ho 
have emerged from barbarism, there i.s no 
room for that divi.sion of employnu nls whu h 
enables pei-sons to devote themselves to call- 
ings dest»ned to suj)ply the jiroduets which 
can be exchanged regularly for food and 
similar nccesssirie.s. Even after agrieulture 
is pmetised, and the labour of the hus)»and- 
inan can supply him with more food tlian is 
needful for his own wants ami the wants of 
his family, manufactures juoj»er. as oj'posfd 
to domestic industry, grow very slowly. Tlu- 
husbandman’s labour is fruitfui. but is exposed 
to risks, and it is found that in tho early history 
of cominunitiesthe reality or prctencoo’f defend- 
ing hun in his calling is the first divi.sion of 
employments which is developed, and forms th.- 
excuse for the fii-st charge which is put on his 
resourcc.s. The history of modem Europe, as 
illustnited by its most ancient documents, is 
quite conclusive on this subject. Tho cluinge 
of government, the establishment of a reci- 
procal obligation between superior and in- 
ferior, which is tho essence of that which w«* 
know as the feudal system, was aOinned and 
justified on the plea that tho king’s peace 
and the lord’s protection were a real boon to 
the husbandman, and, therefore, should b-? 
paid for. 

earlier Middle Ages, raid long bofure 
the English manufactures had develojx-d, 
Venice, tho Hanseatic towns, and those of tlic 
Low Countries had become important seats of 
mdustiy'. In the history of manufactures, it 
18 found to be almost invariably the case that 
the supply of a surplus of agiicultuml pro- 
ducts, other than food, precedes the local de- 
velopment of manufacture from other products. 

English people supplied wool for the 
Flemish manufacturers long before they be- 
came the rivals of tho Flemings in woollen 
goods, just as the Australian English do now. 

Manufacturing countries have always deve- 
loped at a very early stage of their existence 
free institutions^ and imi>atiencc at despotism, 
whether it was over action or over thought. 
This has been seen in all European experienc e*. 
Eesistanco to arbitrarj’ authority was deve- 
loped with more or loss energj' in tho manu- 
facturing towns of southern France, of Italy, 
of tho IjOw Countries, and in those jiarts of 
England which were especially the cradle of 
manufacturing industry. These districts also 
ore cluracterised by opposition to Papal 
authority, and by the dissemination of opinions 
which the hierarchy of the age called hereti- 
cal. The struggle of the Flemish Nether- 
lands witii the dukes of tho house of 
Burgundy, and their descendants, tho princes 
of the^ house of Austria, was continued for 
centuries. The States were at last subdued, 
and their manufactures were ruined when 
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thev became* obceiient. The same facts apply 
to the ti'oe cities of the CTi-nnaii Empire, to 
those of Italy, northoi-n Spain, ami other 
reeions. Political freedom and religioxis 
liberty are conditions almost absolute ot 
manufacturing? energy and success. 

Tiee opportunity for early manufacture is 
aided or even Ciivised by advantages of situ- 
ation. climate, aud natural products. In past 
times the first two were all-importiiut. Manu- 
facture implies trade, and neither could be 
conveui(‘ittlv curried on in countries whore 
liarboui'S are periodically blocked with iec, or 
w(TC remote from other centres of commerce. 
Hence the great marts of early Europe, and by 
implication the chief manufacturing centres, 
were situated on the routes of ancient com- 
merce. The cities of Italy received the eastern 
produce of the world, and conveyed them 
across the Alps and down the Kluiic, all the 
localities on the route becoming rich by trade, 
and the exchange of their own products. When 
tin* roads through Central Asia were blocked 
by Turkish hordes, and when, finally, the last 
remaining route was blocked by the conquest 
of Egypt in the beginning of the sixteenth 
century, Italy was impoycrished, and the 
German cities with them. Amsterdam and 
the cities of the Netherlands became opulent 
partly because they were on the highway 
of the llhine, partly because they absorbed 
and distributed the produce of Scandinavia 
and the Baltic. But some of the adyantigcs 
of climate were not yet diseoycred, or had not 
vet become important. In the manufacture 
of textile fabrics, a moist and equable climate 
has been found to be of the highest ytilac ; 
but in those days it was of little importance, 
for the texturo of the prgduct was coarse, and 
its quality was low. Similarly, as all weaving 
was done by hand, and in rude looms, the 
prcsenco of such materials as would save 
human labour by mechaniciil appliances was 
undiscovered, and its absence was therefore 
not appreciated. 

Five centuries ago England was, in con- 
trast with other European nations, opulent, on 
tho way to free institutions, and on the whole 
pos.'^essod of an offoctivo and vigorous police 
over offenders against the king's peace. It 
had a considerable export trade in wool, by 
which tho Flemish weavers, as yet under the 
mild rule of their native counts, grew rich. 
Inferior to thistnidc, but still important, was 
that in hides, which were also exported to the 
Flemish tanneries. But domestic manufac- 
tures were few, and these were nearly all 
centred in tho eastern counties, particularly 
in Norfolk. For fine linens and tho bettor 
kinds of cloth, England depended on the Ix)w 
Countries. Notwithstanding her enormous 
deposits of iron, she relied for the better kinds 
on the Baltic trade, especially on that from 
Scandinavia. She manufactured a little glass, 
but most of what was needed for churches 
and castles came from Normandy. Tho use 


of coal for smelting purposes was unknown. 

It was merely employed for domestic use in 
London and a few ports on the eastern and 
southern coasts. For salt, a most imporhiftt 
article in mediujval economy, England relied 
almost entirely on the south-west of France, 
where indeed the English king had long ruled 
over a wide aud opulent district. Tho few 
articles of luxury which were purchased by 
the king, his nobles, and the great ecclesiastics 
came from Italy, such ns silk goods and the 
best kinds of armour. Even the better breeds 
of horses were imported into England, and all 
these articles were paid for, in the main, by 
wool, in which England Imd a monopoly of 
the most characteristic kind. 

Gradually, and particularly during the 
prosperous period of the first half of tho 
fifteenth centur)', the cloth manufacture 
which had been greatly improved by tho 
frequent immigration of Flemings into eastern 
England, spread southwards and westwards. 
The reason for this migration was undoubtedly 
the discover}’ that a finer and stronger yarn 
can be twisted in a damp climate. Now, 
Norfolk, the original home of tho woollen 
manufacture, is the driest county in England, 
and Devonshire, to which the manufacture 
gradually spi*cad, is one of the wettest. Hero 
it remained till the discovery of steam power, 
when it naturally went to the district where 
coal is cheap and the climate is moist. This 
is especially the characteristic of Lancashire 
and Yorkshire, where tho industry finally 
settled. The same causes led to the develop- 
ment of the linen and, lastly, the cotton 
industry in England. But tho climate is not 
equally favounihlo to silk weaving and 
dyeing, for which a clear sky and bright sun 
are special requisites. The growth of these 
manufactures was materially aided by the 
wars of religion, as a consequence of which 
numerous exiles, from the Reformation to the 
Revolution, migrated to England, bringing 
with them tho appliances and the skill with 
which they had so long been familiar, of 
which persecution could not deprive them. 
But for a ver>' long period, English manu- 
factures could ill hear the competition of 
foreign manufacture, and while the Parlia- 
ment and government exercised a very 
vigorous police over ths quality of the articles 
produced, they were importuned constantly 
for protection to English industi^', a claim to 
which they gave little hoed, tUl after the 
Revolution the administration of affiiirs passed 
from the king and his agents to a Parliament 
of landowners and traders, and an administra- 
tion dependent on their good-will. * , 

Tho manufacture of iron was chiefly camw 
on in Derbyshire, Sussex, Surrey, and the 
Sheffield district, tho produce of the former 
being far inferior to that of the latter, and 
both being greatly so to that of Spain and 
Sweden. The art of producing cast-iyon from 
pit-coal is commonly said to have been a 
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discoverj’ of the middle of the seventeenth 
centurj*. This is an error, .for it wfts known 
a century before ; many -of Elizabeth’s pieces 
of ordnance having been made from cast, 
iron. But smelting with pit coal was not 
extensively pnicti^ed till, the’ middle of the 
eighteenth century. It is probable that 
lJudley, who is credited with the invention, 
did no more than make considerable improve- 
ments in the process. It is certain that great 
pi*ogre.ss was made in nuinufactures during 
the seventeenth century, and as usual a great 
development of trade took place, for whatever 
may be the course of trade in a country 
where commerce is firmly developed, it is 
exceedingly difficult to establish trade except 
domestic manufacture is first fairly sUirted. 
At the latter end of the seventeenth century 
the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes was 
followed by a considerable immigration of silk 
weavers into Engkind, especially into London, 
and the establishment of a silk industry in 
this country, after many attempts had been 
made to introduce this manufacture, the 
earliest being in the fifteenth century. 

But the beginning of England’s real pre- 
eminence in manufacture dates from the dis- 
covery of steam, and of the simultaneous inven- 
tion of those mechanical processes by which the 
labour of man is saved and force is regulated 
and multiplied. The former was the work of 
Watt and others, the latter of Arkwright and 
his livals. England possesses the largest 
deposits of coal and iron in proximity to each 
other and to the market. The coal and iron 
fields of tho United States are infinitely 
more extensive, but they are distant from 
tho seaboard. There are deposits of coal 
and iron in Belgium, but tho field is 
small, and tho produce may soon be ex- 
hausted. Hence England, were trade free 
with other paHs of Europe and tho world, 
could for a long period, the length of which 
is rather guessed at than measured, supply 
Iho wants of tho civilised world, at least in 
the most important particulars. She has also 
tho enormous advantage of a moist and 
equable climate, a condition which is likely to 
endure, even if the other advantages are 
lessened, and to make this country tho per- 
manent home of tho higher and finer textile 
fabrics. 

English industry has not only had to over- 
come tho ordinary difficulties which besot all 
industries, and tho rivalry of other com- 
munities, nattiral obstacles to all industry, 
but tho jealous and watchful energy of 
foreign protection. Undoubtedly English 
goods are excluded from, or only grudgingly 
admitted into countries where they might 
advantageously compete on fair grounds. 
But it will be noticed that even when thus 
weighted they do overleap these tiarriers ; and 
it m&Y be safely concluded that invention and 
intelligence being invariably developed under 
difficulties, the training which both factors in 
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the result, employers ami workmen, have had. 
has rendered them j>eculi.irly ready for the 
adoption of more generous tariff.s by foreign 
countries, and for the occurrenee of those emer- 
gencies which arise in the jK»litical history' of 
all countrie.s, when an excej)lional demand 
levels, for a time at least, the barriers which 
a protective policy has raised. 

See for the Middle Ages aud coutctu|>orai7 his- 
^ry, Rojfers’s iiidei-if o/.lyncullme and Prices; 
The Lenturti oj imc»noii«; Porter, V.o>jrtss oj 
tM Aation ; McCulloch, l^icticniary 0/ Commerce ■ 
CuQUiujflmm, Hisfery of Commerce. (The mono- 
^phs ou iiarticular trades ure too numerous 
for lusertiou.) [J. E. T. It.] 

Utaori “Wars. After the transfer of 
the sovereignty of New Zealand to the crown 
by tho Treaty of Waitangi, lM-10, the settlers 
were engaged in con.sttint disputes with the 
natives respecting land. Tho first ilaoii 
War took place 1843 — 47, and ivsultc-d in the 
definition of l)oundarics. In 1803, in con- 
sequence of the encroachments of the wliites, 
war broke out again, and wtis ended by' tht* 
submission of tho natives, Aug., 18G4. 
In 1868 there were renewed dislurlKinces, 
and a massacre of tho settlei-s at Roveity 
Bay' and Mohaka. The third war bi-oko ou't 
in consequence in July, 1869, and lusted till 
January, 1870, when the natives submittcKl 
[Australia.] 

Donald, Eahl ok, tho son of 
Christian, sister of Robert Bruce, had iMtssc<l 
most of liis youth in captivity at the Eiiglhh 
court, and was therefore singularly ignurart 
of his native country, when in 1332 he \vh> 
elected i-egent in tho place of Randolph 
Soon after his election to this rcs]>unsibl<. 
office, he was completely' beaten at Duplin by 
Edw'ard Baliol, and slain. 

Mar, Alexander, Eaul of, tho natural 
son of Alexander of Ross, sumumed tho 
Wolf of Badenoch, was in his yfhilh a sort of 
Highland robber; in 1392 he defeated the 
Lowlandei-s, whoso lands ho was about to 
ravage at Gosklunc, and in 1404, curried off 
the Countess of Mar from her castle of 
Kildrummy' ; having married her, ho becionc 
Earl of ^far, and in that capacity led the 
royal troops at Harlaw (q.v.). In 1431 he 
was defeated at Lochaber by a Highland force 
under Donald Baloch. 

Msf, John, Earl op, was a brother of 
Alexander, Duke of Albany, and James 
III. Ho is described as “comelio in all 
his behavioures,” and as a bold warrior and 
skilful politician. His popularity aroused tho 
jealousy of Cochrane, the favourite of 
James III., who jiersuaded tho king to give 
orders for his murder. 

Mar, John Erskine, Earl op (rf. 1572 ), 
tho uncle of Murray, Regent of Scotland, 
was Governor of Stirling Qistlo, where he 
had the chargee of tlie infant Janies VI. In 
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1571, he repul.setl un attack upon Stirling by | 
the queen's i«uty, aiul in the ssiine yt'«r. 

,m tlie (loath of Lennox, he was elected 
regent, an omco which he filled with 
iTKxk'nition and ability until his death (Oct. 

■>8 1572) “ He was jierhaps the only person 

hi the kingdom/' says Mr. Robertson " who 
could have enjoyed the office of regent with- 
out envy, and have kept it without loss of 
reputation.'* 

aiar, John, Eaui- of {d. 16.34i, son of the 
reo-ent, made an unsuccessful attemjit (1578) 
to” obtiiin possession of the young 
James VI. In 15S2. he was one of the 
Icjidei-s of the Ruthven Raid (q.v.). and had m 
conso<iuence to take refuge in England, where 
h(! resided for some time at Newcastle, m 
company with other “finished lords.*’ He 
WHS one of those who attempted to go to the 
Tosciie of tlie king at the Gowrie tragedy 
((J.V.). In 1601 he was sent as ambiissador to 
KliKibeth; he accompanied James VI. to 
England, and became one of his Privy 
Councillors and Lord High Treasurer of 
Scotland (1615). 

Mar, John Ehskise, IItk E.aul of 
Id. 1732), entered public life early in Queen 
Anne’s reign as a Whig, hut soon joined the 
Tory party. His trimming poli(;y obtained 
for him the nieknami* of “ Bobbing John.” 
He joined the Wiiigs in advocating the 
Scoteh Union, and in 1700 was Secretary of 
State to the Duke of Queensbciry at the Jnst 
session of the Scotch Parliament. In 1710, 
he becurao SecreUirv of State and ilanager 
for Scotland under 'the Ton,' administration. 
On the accession of George 1. he was de- 
prived of office, and at once plunged into 
Jacobite intrigues. The Pretender’s stanihird 
was niised by him at Braemar on Sep- 
tember 6th. 'He was at once joined by 
Tiillibardine, heir of the Duke of Atholc, the 
Gordons and other cLans, and was at the head 
of 12,000 badly-armed men. A detachment 
under Brigadier Macintosh was sent to 
surprise Edinburgh, and was ultimately 
dcfeiited at Preston. At Sheriffmuir he en- 
countered the roval troops under Argj'lo, and 
after an undecided hsittle Arg>'le withdrew 
from the field. In January, the Pretender, 
after long delay, appeared in Scotland. But 
his presence infused no energy in the army. 
They withdrew from Perth to Montrose, and 
from thence Mar and James Edward stole off 
to France, deserting their followers. He 
continued in favour with the Pretender, and 
succeeded in inducing him to dismiss Bol- 
inghroke from his councils [St. John]. In 
1719. Mar was arrested, by orders of the 
English government, at Geneva. 

March, The Peeuaob OF. (1) English: 
The earldom of Jlarch was granted (1328) 
to Roger Mortimer, who, however, was at- 
taint^ in 1330. His grandson, Roger, 


was restored to the earldom, and tmnsmitted 
it through three generations. Edmund, the 
last of this line, died childless in 1424. HiS- 
sistcT Ann was the mother of Richard, Duk0 
of York, whose son Edward, afterwards King 
Edward IV., bore the title of Eajl of March 
in his father's lifetime. In 1478 the king 
conferred the earldom on his son, the future 
King Edward V., on whose accession it bc- 
<yime merged in the crown. (2) Scottish : 

In 1619 James I. created Esme Stuart, aftei- 
wards Duke of Lennox, Earl of March ; but 
this creation bccuino oxtinct ut tho death of 
his grandson Charles, third Duke of Rich- 
mond, in 1672. Three yeui-s afterwards the 
Lennox titles were granted to Chiirles Lennox, 
natural son of Charles II., by whose descen- 
dants they have been since held. 

March, A(jnes, Cointess of, was a 
(laughter of Randolph. Earl of Jlurray, 
and from her dark complexion was known as 
Black Agnes of Dunbar. In 1338, in the 
absence of her husband the Earl of iinrch, 
she gallantlv and successfully defended the 
castle of Dunbar against an English force 
under the Earl of Salisbury. 

March, Edmund ^Ioktimbk, Earl op 
((/. 1381), son of Roger, second Earl of March, 
married Philippa, daughter and heiress of 
Lionel. Duke of Clarence. In 1380. he was 
made Lieutenant of Ireland, and large 
possessions in that country given to him. 

March, Edmvnd Mortimer, E.arl op 
(d. 1424), was the heir to the throne on the 
abdication of Richard II., anc* his claims were 
unsuccessfidlv advanced by Arch'bishop Scrope 
and others in 1405, and again by Cambridge 
in 1415. He, however, submitted to Henry 
and fought in the French w-ars. Ho was sub- 
scquoutly appointed Lieutenant of Ireland^ 
and died of the plague in the castle of Trim. 
Ho married Anne, daughter of the Earl ot 
Stafford, but left no issue. 

March, Roger Mortimer, Earl op (rf. 
1398 . was tho son of Edmund, third Earl of 
JIarch. He married Eleanor, daughter of 
Thomas Holand. Earl of Kent, and was de- 
clared heir to tho throne by Richard II. in 
1386. Ho was appointed Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, where he was killed in a skirmish at 
Kenlys, in Ossory. 

Marches of Wales, The. [^^ales: 

Borders.] 

Margaret, Qvebn {b. 1281, «f. 1318), second 
wife of Echvard was tho diiughtor of Phiup 
III. of France, and was married to Edward I* 
in 1298. Her character is highly praised by 
contemporar)’ writers : “ she was good 
outen lack,” savs Peter Langtoft; and she 
seems to haVe been a worthy successor to 
Eleanor of Castile. After her husbands 
death she lived in retirement, and devoted 
her time and her wealth to acts of charity# 
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Margaret op Axjou, Queen- (A. Mar. 
24, 142‘J, d. Aug. 25, 1482), -wife of Henry 
VI., was the daughter of Rene, Count of 
Guise, afterwards Duko of Lorraine and 
Anjou, and titular King of Naples, Sicily, 
and Jerustilem. It was her relationship to the 
French king, whom her father s sister, ilary 
of Anjou, had marric*d, that caused her to 
be selected by Suffolk and Beaufort us the 
wife of Henry VI. Her marriage, which 
took place on April 22, 1445, was to bo ac- 
companied by the cession of Anjou and Maine 
to King Rene, and it was hoped to found on 
it a permanent peace. The queen b^me a 
violent political partisan, and strong supporter 
of Suffolk and Somerset, and a bitter enemy 
to Gloucester (whose death has been with 
very little evidence attributed to her) and to 
the Duke of York. Margaret’s first child, 
Edward, was born on Oct. 13, 1453, during 
the king’s insanity, and this event placed her 
in immediate competition with the Duke of 
York for the regency. The death of the 
Duke of Somerset, at the first battle of St. 
Albans, deprived her of her most trusted 
counsellor, and forced her still more into 
the foreground. Her prei)onderance helped 
to ruin the cause of her son and her husband. 
Prom the beginning she represented an un- 
popular policy, and her strong partisanship in 
domestic affairs and her foreign connection, 
increased that unpopularity. She had no 
scruples about intriguing with the native 
Irish, the Scots, or the French to damage the 
Duke of York, nor did she shrink from making 
Calais the price of French aid. ^\'hen the 
three earls landed in Kent in 1460 she was 
in the north of England, and their victory 
at Northampton (June, 1460) obliged her to 
take refuge in Swtland. She raised in the 
north a now army, defeated and slew the 
Duke of York at Wakefield (Dec., 1460), and 
marched south to beat Warwick at St. Albans. 
But the battle of Towton (March 28—29, 
1461) forced her to fly again to Scotland. She 
contrived by French and Scotch help to main- 
tain war on the Border until in 1464 the battles 
of Hedgel^' and Hexham put an end to the 
struggle. For the next six years she lived in 
exile, mainly at Bar, in Lorraine. In 1470 
Warwick was forced to fly from England, and 
X^^uis XI. brought about a reconciliation be- 
tween the earl and Margaret, and an interview 
took place at Angers, in which it was agreed 
that Prince Edward should be restored by 
Warwick’s arms and many his daughter. But 
the queen and the prince did not land at 
Weymouth till the day on which the battle 
of Burnet had destroyed all hopes of their 
restoration (April 13, 1471). The prince 
was taken and killed at the battle of Tewkes- 
bury (May 4, 1471), and the queen herself 
remained in prison till 1476. LouLs XI. ran- 
somed her by the payment of 50,000 crowns 
of gold, but she was obliged to renounce in 
favour of Edward IV. all her claims to the 


English throne, and to cc<lc to Louis lier 
rights in the inheribince of her father and 
mother (Bar, Lomiino, Anjou, and Piovi iu c). 
Sho was handed over to the otlicers of Louis 
on Jan. 29, 1470, and 6j)ent the reinuirulej 
of her life in j)ovfcrty and retirement. 

Stubbs, Cc»w<. Ilift. ; Gii:rdupr, Pojitoa ■ 

L. de U MarcUe, Lc Hoi Bine; Freer. L>/p oJ 
ilanjaret oj Aujoiu || ^ 

Mar k System is the name ajiplicd ly 
modem Gorman historians to a social sy.stnn 
based on the tenure and cultivation of thu 
land in common by grou])S of individuals or 
families, organised into small self-governing 
communities. Tlie J/nrA-, strictly sjtcaking, 
is the land held in common by thecorninuiiity 
in q\iestion. The j)rimitive Aryan community, 
which either was, or sijp 2 >ased itsk-lf to be, 
constituted by the descendants of a etungion 
ancestor, is regarded as luiving cleared for 
itself a settlement in the dcn.se i>jinuevai 
forest, separsited from all other similar settle- 
ments by a thick boixlor of woodland, to which 
properly the word mark {i.c., boundary, march) 
belongs. W ithin the limits of the mark was 
raised the primitive viUage, where each of 
the members of the community had his home- 
stead and farm buildings in sevei-altv. Every 
owner of such a homestead had a right to the 
usufruct of a portion of the land, which was 
the general property of the whole community. 
This land was roughly divided into three 
portions. Firstly, there was the mark itself, 
the forest or waste, including the rough uatunil 
pastures, which were never enelosc*d, and into 
which each of the markmen could ttu n a fixed 
number of cattle. Secondly, there was the 
meadow land, which was sometimes enclosed, 
but Sometimes open. During the oj)en period 
it was treated like the waste, but when the 
^s-s begjm to grow in the spring it wa.s 
divided into the same number of allotments as 
there were households in the village. Each 
markman looked after his own hay, and 
gathered and housed his crop of it for winter 
use. "WTien this was done the fences were 
thrown down again, and the pasture remained 
in common until the following spring, when 
a fresh apportionment occurred. 'Thii-dly, the 
arable land was dirided in much the sjune 
way as the pasture. A system of rotation of 
crops gradually sprang up, and from three to 
six groups of fields were required to allow of 
this. In each of these the markman would 
have his share. All the shares may originally 
have been equal, but constantly tended to 
become unequal. [Makoh.] 

The mai k, besides its social and economical 
importance, was also the political unit of the 
early state. Everj' markman was a member 
of the markmoot, which regulated the partition 
of land, the rotation of crops, the admission 
of new members, and the transferrcnce of pro- 
perty among the old members. In early times 
it is possible that the murks were judicial 
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'isseinblii’s fis w(“ll, but in historical times 
these functions belonged to tlie larger or^ni- 
vitions into whicli the tnavks wore combined. 
Tlie extent to which the mark system actually 
‘xisted i.s dimcult to detine. It is sjtfest to 
regard it as a stage in the development of the 
(ierman peoples, and not as the one principle 
to which their whole j>rimitivo policy may be 
referred. In England, as in Germany, the 
traces of its existence are still abundant. Ihe 
commons, still so numerous, despiteainuUitudo 
of Enclosure Acts : the common fields, which 
until very recently were allotted from year 
to year to the connnonei's of tho jxirish ; the 
“three-fold system of tillage;” the place- 
names ending in “ ing,” suggesting, us 
it does, the j)rimitive family settlement 
which the mark system involved, and the 
itni)ortance of the kindred in Auglo-Sa.\on 
jurisprudence, are among its many survivals. 
Ihit Dr. Stuhbs has pointed out that the mark 
system by itself will not account for all the 
comide.x pheiionn'iia of primitive English 
society. Perhaps this is true of Gemiany 
as well. Neither the vicus, nor the town- 
ship, nor the village community, can be 
directly affiliated to it : but as involving tho 
“ two radical principles of German antiquity, 
the kindred atul the community of land,” the 
investigation of the mark system has thrown 
new light on the study of early institutions. 

The greatest nuthoritj- on the mark system is 
G. h. vo» Miiurer, esn. iu his Gcachicht^ dor 
3favkfnrer/(is.'»im^ in j>f«fschJaiid. See also 
Nasse, On Ok' /l;;ricul(i(ral Caminioiitu of tho 
ifiddic .dges (Cohdeu Club), Laveleye, Priindicfl 
Proix'rttf; Miiioe, riHo<ir Communities, and 
Seel>ohin, TAo English Killagi Community. Dr. 
Stubbs iu Ilia Const. Uist. gives a aucciuct 8um> 
mnry of the system. with valuable observationsou 
its relatiou to English history. ^ 

Marlborough, The Pauliament of 
(1‘2C7), was held for the purpose of restoring 
order and good govermiicnt after tho Barons* 
War. It re-onacted as a statute of tho realm 
tho Provi.sions of 1259 with ver)' few altera- 
tions, the most important being that tho ap- 
pointment of the royal ministers, and the 
eheriffs, was now left in the hands of the king. 

Marlborough, Sarah, Duchess of (5. 
1660, d. 1744), at an early age entered the 
household of tho Duchess of York. There 
sho hecanie the companion and friend of tho 
Princess Anne, who became passionately at- 
tached to her. So intimate wore they 
that they afterwards, as is well known, 
corresponded under tho names of Sirs. Slorley 
and Sirs. Freeman. In 1678 Sai-ah Jennings 
inanied Colonel John Churchill, afterwards 
Duke of Slarlboixiugh. Owing to the influence 
of the Churchills, Anne deserted her father, and 
joined the party of the Prince of Orange. In 
1692, on her husband’s disgrace, Anne refused 
to dismiss L.ady Slarlhorough from her em- 
plojTnent. Tho result was a quarrel between 
the queen and tho princess, and the latter set 
up an opposition court at Berkeley House. 


On the acccs.<ion of Queen Anne, she received 
tho I'angership of Windsor Park and the 
oflicos of Groom of the Stole and Slistress of 
the Kobes. The duchess soon piovcd herself 
a riolont ^^^lig, having been converted to 
these principles by the Dowager Lady Sun- 
derland. Hence she often had disputes with 
her mistre.-vs, in which Marlborough was not 
unfrequentlv involved. In 1708 she lost her 
only son. Her violent temperhadalrcady caused 
the* friendship of the queen to cool towards 
her. She gnidually fo\»nd herself supplanted 
in tho royal favour by Mi-s. Abigail Hill, a poor 
relation of her own, whom sho had introduced 
into the household. She found that Harley 
was employing this lady as an instrument 
whereby to undennine the administnition of 
her husband and Godolphin. In 1708 Marl- 
borough threatened to resign, and tho duchess 
implored Aime to confer her places on her 
daughters. A temporary reconciliation took 
place on the death of the queen’s husband ; 
but on the departure of the duko for the Conti- 
netit the friendship cooh'd again. It was in this 
\(H\r that she is said to have spilled tho myth- 
ical glass of water on Mrs. Musham’s gown, 
which, according to Voltaire, ‘'changed tho 
face of all Evuopc.” She several times forced 
hersidf into the queen’s pre.sence. In April, 
1710, she sjvw .\nne for the last time. Early 
in 1711 Anne demanded her key of oflficc, nor 
were the personal cntreatie.s of tho duko of 
any avail. The duchess promptly began to 
lampoon the (pieen and the Tory ministry. 
She also sent in a claim for the iviyment of 
sums she would have received had sho ac- 
cepted the queen’s offer of an additional pen- 
sion as Keeper of tho Privy Purso. In 1712 
she joined the duke on the Continent. She 
prayed him not to accejit employment under 
the Hanoverian rtpimt'. In 1720 she was 
accused by Sunderland of having furnished 
money to tho Pretender, but sho dispi-oved 
the charge in a series of letters to the king. 
On the death of ^IarU>orough (1722), tho Duke 
of Somerset and Lord Coningsby were smitten 
by her inatuio channs, but both were rejected. 
Her last years were occupied in drawing up 
the celebrated Vindication of her husband’s 
character and her own. Of tho numerous 
sketches of her chameter the most famous is 
Pope’s, in his moral essay. On the Charaetere 
of JVonien, where sho is satirised under tho 
name of “ Atossa.” [Marlborough; Anne.] 

Burnet, H«t. of Iff* 0«m T»m«; Eindwatkm 
of (Ik? DucheM of Jlnrlbarouah ; Mrs. Thomson, 
Jfmofr* of (he Dnehets of 3fdrUiorough; Private 
Cerrenjionacnce of the Diiclie** of jfarlborouoh 
(18(18) ; Coie, Ifarlberough ; Wyon, Pei^i of (^leea 
.4 line ; Stanhope, Prign o/ .dnne ; Macaulay, 

Hut. of Eng. 

Marlborough, John Churchill, Duke 
OF (b. 1650, d. 1722), was the eldest son of 
Sir Winston Churchill. Ho became a pftge of 
the Duke of York. In the year 1672 he 
fought under the Duke of Jilonmouth, and 
with the French against Holland. He greatly 
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distinguislied himself at the siege of Maes- 
tricht, and subsequently went thiough sevend 
campjiigns under Turennc. In 1678 he 
married Sarah Jennings, and shortly after- 
wards became colonel in the Life Guards. 
On the accession of James he was riused to 
the peerage. In 1685 his skill repairc-d the 
mishikes of the commander-in-chief, Lord 
Fovorsbam, and crushed I^lonmouth’s rebellion 
at Sodgcmoor. He opened communiciitions 
with William of Orange in 1687. On the 
arrival of William in England, Churchill 
deserted James at M’arminster, leaving be- 
hind him a polite letter of regret. In the 
discussion on the disposal of the crown, 
Churchill voted for a regency ; but, finding that 
his friends were in a minority, he absented 
himself from the House. On the accession of 
William and Mary, he was sworn of the Privy 
Council, made Lord of the Bedchamber, and 
created Earl of Marlborough. In 1689, on 
the outbrciik of war with France, he com- 
manded the English brigade under the Prince 
of Waldeck, and defeated the French at 
Walcourt. On the dejxirture of William for 
Ireland, he was appointed one of Queen 
Mary’s Council of Nine. When William re- 
turned to England, he landwl in the south of 
Ireland, and in five weeks took Cork and 
Kinsale (1690). He began in this y(»ar 
to correspond with James. His professions 
of repentance were rewarded by a written 
pardon. On William’s departnre for the 
Continent, Marlborough accompanied him. 
The Jacobites expected him to desert at the 
head of his troop.s. It appears that his plot 
was to work on tho dislike entertained by the 
English towards the Dutch, inonler to induce 
Parliament to petition the king to discharge 
all forei^ forces. Ho then hoped to get. 
the English army to further his Wows. 'Hie 
Princess Anno was persuaded to >\Tite re- 
pentant letters to her father. But Marl- 
borough was hated and mistrusted by tho 
Jacobites, W’ho thought that he would declare, 
not for James, but for the Princess Anne. 
'I'hey di8closc4 tho scheme to Portland. 
William deprived Marlborough of all his 
offices (1692). As the real state of tho caso 
was unknown, his fate excited general 
8>Tnpathy. In this year he was sent to tho 
Tower on account of false accusation given 
to government against him by an informer 
called Young; but was soon released. He 

pas^ into opposition, exciting tho aristocracy 

against tlio Dutch ; and rigorously supported 
the Place Bill. In 1694 he betrayed to tho 
Jacobites an intended expedition against Brest 
commanded by Talmash. So thoroughly 
was he now nustrusted, that William re- 
fused to entrust tho regency to Anno on his 
departure for the Continent. Tho death of 
Slarj' (1694) was followed by a recrimination 
between William and Princess Anne. Marl- 
borough’s designs were now changed, and he 
vas content to wait till the death of William 


for his own aggnindisement. bccaim- 

governor to the l)ukv of Gloucester. In 
1696 he was implicaU*d in Sir John Fvnwick's 
confession, but William ignored tlic accu.si- 
tion. He took a neutral part in th<- (lebat« s 
on the Resumption Bill, and declared again>t 
the reduction of the anny. In 1701, when 
the War of tho Spanish Succession was im- 
minent, he was sent to Holland as commandcr- 
in-ebief; and negotiations for tho grand 
alliance were entrusted to him. William, on 
his deathbed, recommended him to Anne as 
the fittest genend to canT on his jtrojects. On 
the accession ot Anne, he assuint-d a position 
quite unique. “ He was at once general, 
diplomatist, and minister.” He occupied 
tho same position whieh William III. had 
held as the leader of the European opposi- 
tion to Louis XIV. His \oice was for 
war, and it was chiefly by his influence that 
the wish of tho Tory l«irty, that Englaml 
should moix'ly act us an auxiliary, was over- 
come. War was declared in JIai eh, 1 702, and 
Marlborough was made commander-in-chief of 
tho English and Dutch forces. A .‘‘ketc h of 
iIarlboi*ough’s military operations is given 
elsewhere [Spanish Succession, Wah of]. 
On his retum from Ins first campaign he l)e- 
came ^laixjuis of Blandford and Duke of Marl- 
borough. At liomo his design to rely on a 
mixed govci-nment had not been carried out, 
but an almost entirely Tory ministry was 
formed, of which his friend Godolphin was 
chief. But the dismijcsal of Rochester (1703) 
was followed by that of tho extreme Tories 
in 1704, and a moderate section of that party 
were placed in office. After the campaign of 
1705, Marlborough visited 'N'ienna, Berlin, 
and Hanover, where ho reconciled the differ- 
ences between the English and Hanoverian 
courts. In 1706 ho with difliculty persuaded 
his fi-iend Heinsius, Pensionary of Holland, to 
reject the French terms of peace. In 1707 ho 
visited the camp of Charles XII. of Sweden, 
and dissuaded that monarch from joining 
tho French alliance, whereby the cause of 
tho allies would probably have been ruined. 
Meanwhile, at home Marlborough’s affairs 
were not progressing favourably. Tho nation 
was getting wcarj' of the war, and tho duke’s 
Torj' followers would not support his policy. 
Ho determined to complete his idea of a com- 
posite ministry* by admitting a section of the 
\Vhigs to office. But tho plan was doomed to 
failure. Harley, seeing the weakness of the 
coalition, began to intrigue against it, through 
tho queen’s new favourite, Mrs. Mashara, by 
arousing in Anno a dread of tho subversion of 
Church interests. The ^^^ug party de- 
termined to make their power felt, and joined 
tho High Tories in an attack on tho duke's 
foreign policy. Marlborough and Godolphin 
were, therefore, obliged to dismiss Harley and 
his followers, and admit the "Whigs to office 
(1708). 2£arlborough has been accused of 
wishing to continue the war frCm purely selfish 
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motives. He was sent as plenipotontian- to 
the Iln^ue. and seemed to have stronijly but 
inoffeetually ur^ed upon his colleague' to ac- 
cept th*‘ terms ottered by the French in 1709. 
lie made two de.spcnite attempts to obtain a 
position iti<lependent of home politics. Ho 
ileinanded fi-om the Archduke Charles tho 
otHce of (iovernor of the Low Countries, worth 
about £00,000 a year, and he demanded from 
Anne tlie post of Captain-General for life. 
Both requests were refused. In England the 
violent temper of tho duchess liad alii-nated 
tlie gorMl-will of Queen Anne, (^n the fall of 
tlu? Whigs (1710), Marlborough at once made 
overtures to th-- Tories. He SL-*-ins to have 
done his best to further the negotiations of 
Gertruydeiiberg. But the fall of the duchess 
alreadv bu'cshadowed his own. Harley se- 
cretlv pushed on negotiations for peace. When 
the (iuke returncfl from the campaign of 1710, 
he c-ntered into communication with liis old 
friends the M'higs. who liad joined a .'Section 
of the Torit's under Nottingham. Harley and 
St. John (leterminc-d to ruin Marlborough. 
He was accused of having received large sums 
of money, amotmting to £63,000, on the con- 
tracts for sui)iilying the army with broad, and 
also of having received ‘2^ per cent, on all 
subsitlies for foreign troops, amounting to 
£177,000. Marlborough’s defence was that 

the bread monev had been liabituallv received 

% ^ 

by cverv commander-in-ehief and was em- 
ployed as secret-service money ; and that tho 
percentage on the subsidies was a free gift 
from the allies. Ho was, however, <leprivcd 
of all his otlices on Dec. 31. On the death of 
Ins friend Godolphin (1711), ^larlborough re- 
tunied to tlie Continent, and resided first at 
Frankfort, then at Antwerp. He corresponded 
fn“quently with the Hanoverian court, for 
which he displayed groat zeal, advising the 
Elector to go over to England with a body of 
troops. At the same time he continued the 
intrigues with the Jacobite court that he had 
begun before his fall. On tho dismissal of 
Oxford [H.vkley], ho resolved to return to 
England, perhaps at the instigjition of that 
politician, perhaps hoping to play a part in 
the crisis that was at hand. Ho arrived in 
England on tho day of Anne’s deatli. 3Iuch 
to his disgust, he was omitted from the list of 
lords justices who were to act until tho 
accession of George. Later on in the year, 
lie was reappointed commander -in -chief; 
but his power was gone, and he was dis- 
tvu.stird by the king. We find him sending 
money to tlie Pretondor just before the in- 
vasion of 1715. Next year an attack of 
panilysis greatly impaired’ his faculties. He 
lived in retirement and partial insanity’ at 
Blenheim until his death. “He was,” says 
Riinke, “a true child of the years of tho Re- 
storation, of their social training and lax 
morality, their restless acti^-ity in Church and 
State, in which each indi\’idual hoped to turn 
his natural gifts to account free from the 


trammels of any thought of consequences, and 
to atbiin everything which in the eyes of men 
seems desirable. . . His father’s motto had 
been ‘ faithful, but unfortunate.’ He, on tho 
contrary, had the favour of fortune in all he 
undertw)k : he belonged to those men whose 
special property it is, men suppose, to be fortu- 
nate ; but of his fidelity to his sovereign he him- 
self could not have l>oasted. . . The organisation 
of the English anny after the Revolution was 
in the main his work ... In conducting 
public affairs, Marlborough by no means lost 
sight of his own interests. . . His cupidity 
may have had in it an element of ambition 
that the family which he was to found might 
take an equal place with all tluit was wealthy 
and aristocratic in England ; but over tho 
brilliancy of his success and fame it cast a 
shade which made the contrast all the more 
painful.” 

Coxe, IfarJbortmjh ; Sfflrlborou'jh Dc»paffh<** ; 
Buruet, Hist, o/ UisOvrn Time; Macaulay, Hist. 
o/En>j. ; Stanhope, Wyou, and Burton’s Histories 
of Queen Anne's reign; Ariictli, Prinx £u^cn 
Trtn Saroyen ; Martin, Hist, do France; Ranke, 
Hist, of Eng . ; Wolselcy, Life. pg j L.! 

MaJTQTlis 'vas ill early times used to 
denote the Maix-hers or lords of the borders. 
It was first used in its later st'nso as a title of 
nobility in England by Richard II., who created 
Do Vere, Marquis of Dublin. Tho etymology of 
the word was entirely forgotten, and it was 
simply used us a title of honour, superior to 
that of c-arl, and inferior to tluit of duke. It 
has always been sjiaringly given in EngLmd.- 

Marriage Ziaws, In the iliddle Ages 

the marriage fines exacted by the king and 
other lords from wards, and the widows of 
their tenants, formed one of the most oppras- 
sivo of feudal incidents. Tliis is shown from 
the fact that though a lord could liestow 
his femsUe — and, bv the time of Henn' 
III., his mule — ward in marriage, yet tho 
king’s licence was necessary : and that 
tho abuse of giving widows in marriage 
against their will had to be guarded against 
in Henry I.’s Charter of Liberties and in 
Magna Charta. The ciril disabilities of 
marriage were for the most jMirt incorporated 
into the common law from the canonical law, 
the prohibited degrees being regulated by 
32 Hen. YIII., c. 88; and 2 & 3 Ed. VI., 
c. 23. Gradually the law drifted into an 
uncertain state. The number of forms which 
constituted a pre-contract multiplied, so that 
subsequent marriages were liable to bo 
suddenly dissolved ; and the consent of 
parents and guardians was evaded by the 
aid of Fleet parsons. The Act commonly 
called Lord Hardwickp’s Act (1753) provided 
therefore that marriages must be performed 
in the parish church (those of Jews and 
Quakers alone being excepted) after tho pub- 
lication of banns, or by special licence granted 
by the archbishop. Any clergj'man breaking 
these restrictions was liable to transportation 
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for seven, years. Further regulations for 
maniages within the Church of England 
were provided by the Act of 4 Goo. IV. , c. 76. 
The hardships inflicted upon Dissenters 
under these Acts occupied for some time the 
attention both of Lord John Russell and 
of Sir Robert Peel. In 1836 the latter 
carried the Dissentei's’ ilarriage Bill, by which 
marriage by notice to the Registntr of a 
district was legalised, as well as the 'publica- 
tion of banns or licence, and mairiages of 
Dissentei's might be solemnised in their own 
chapels ; or, if they preferred it, they might 
enter into a civil contract before the Superin- 
tendent-Registiur. In the previous year all 
marriages thereafter celebrated between 
persons ■within the prohibited dogices were 
made absolutely void instead of being valid 

until annulled bv sentence of the eccle- 

♦ 

siastical court. The mamages of members 
of the royal family are regulated by the Royal 
Marriage Act of 1772 (amended by the 
Act 3 A: 4 Viet., c. 32), by which the comsent 
of the sovereign is ro<pured for the inavri.age 
of the heir to the throne. In Scotland the law 
is considerably more lax with regard to the 
recognition of irregular marriages, and in other 
respects the law remains in the state in which 
it was in England before Lord Hardwicke’s 
Act. In Ireland cruel and unnecosstiry re- 
strictions were imposed under the penal laws 
on the mairiages between Protestants and 
Catholics. These, however, have since been 
repealed, and in 1844 the law relating to 
marriages in Ireland was practically assimi- 
lated to that existing in England and 
■Wales. 

Pliillimorc, £cclcstoslicaI Lair, vol. i. ; May, 

Hi«f. of Eny., vol. ii., ch. liv. ; Staubope, Uirt. of 

Eng., vol. ir., ch. xrxi. ; 26 Geo. II., c. 23 ; 4 Geo. 

IV., c. 76; 5 4-6 Will. IV., c. 54; 6 4 7 Will. 

IV., c. 85 : 7 4 8 Viet., c. 81. j-L. C. S.] 

Marshal, Tn^, was one of the great 
offices of the household of the Norman and 
Plantagouet kings, holding equal or slightly 
inferior runk to the Constable and the Chan- 
cellor. His special function was that of 
^faster of the Horse ; but he came to be 
iilso charged with u suiierintendenco over 
the practice of chivaliy and the laws of 
honour. The Mai-slml, together with the 
Constable, was the judge of the court of 
honour. The office of Earl Marshal was 
made hereditary in the family of the Earls of 
Pembroke at the close of the twelfth century. 
It passed by female descent to the Bigods, 
Earls of Norfolk, and was held by the, 
ilowbrays, the Howards, and the Arundela. It 
was made peqietual in the descendants of 
Hen.y Howard, Earl of Norwich, and has 
since continued in his descendants, the Dukes 
of Norfolk. The Earl Marshal is still head of 
the Heralds* College and appoints officers of 
arms. In Scotland the office of lilari^hal 
became hereditary in the fourteenth century, 
in the family of the Earls of Keith. The* 


Marischal was made an furl in l4o8. 'I'lio 
dignity cume to an end in 1716, wlicn 
Georgi*. the tenth carl, was attainted for bis 
share in the Jacobite rising. 

MaJ'slial, Rich.\i{D (</. 1234), wa.s the .son 
of the great William Mar>lxal, E;irl of 
Pembroke. He succeeded to the earldom 
on his brother's death in 1231, and soon c^inie 
foi-^\’ard as the cliampion of the English 
against Peter des Roches and tlie foreign 
courtiei's. For tins he was decktred a traitor, 
and the king marched a^iinst him. The lairi 
allied himself with the Welsh, and defeuUxI 
the royal troops. Des Roches now had re- 
course to trejichevy, and having induced liim 
to go over to Irehind to defend his ]K>.'»essions, 
took care that he should bo betiayed. He 
fell mortally wounded at Kildaiv, luiving 
been drawn into a battle by the agents of Des 
Roches. Mr. Peai'son wills him ** the first 
gentleman of his day, with as much learning 
as a knight needed, and with all his father’s 
loyalty of nature.” 

Marshal, or Mareschal, William, 
Eaul or PiiMimoKE (rf. 1219), first apiKurs 
as one of the judges in Richard T.’s time, 
and one of the council appointed to nd>'ise 
tho justiciars doling the king’s ubscnc<- 
' fix>m Enghind. He upheld John’s claim to 
the throne, and during that king’s struggle 
with the barons was one of his chief sup- 
porters. By his muniage with the daughter 
of Strongbow he liecamo Earl of Pem- 
broke, and received besides many \’aluablo 
grants from the king. On the death of 
John, he was at once appointed ix-gent, and 
by his wi.sdom and ability secured the throne 
to the young king, Henry III. He dcfeati-d 
Louis, of France, and compelled him to quit 
Engliuid,aiid confirmed the Great Charter. 

Marston Moor, The B.attle or (July 2, 

^ 1644), was fought during the Great Rebellion. 

' York was laid siege to on May 20, 1644, by 
I tlie Scotch anny under the Earl of Leven, 

• and the Yorkshire army under tho command 
of the Fairfaxes. They were joined on 
June 2 by the army of the Eastern Associa- 

■ tion under the Earl of IHanchester. On July 
1 the combined armies raised the siege at 
the news of the approach of Prince Rupert, 
who by skilful manfleu\THng contrived to 
enter the city without a battle. Against 
i the adrice or tho Marquis of Newcastle he 
determined to offer battle, and pursued tho 
Parliamentary armj' for that purpose. Tho 
allied army, numbering in all utiout 16,000 
foot and 9,000 horse, was posted between 
the villages of Long Marston and Tockwith. 
The Royalists, about 22,000 strong, wei-o 
ranged on Marston Moor itself. Tho tettlo 

• began about seven in the evening ■>vith a 
' general attack on the jiart of the allies. On 
I the left Cromwell and David Iioslio routed 
‘ Prince Rupert’s horse, and, aided by th’b E^l 
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of '^’^nnrhe^tor■s foot, put to fliy-lit a portion of 
the Hoyalij^t infantry. Meanwhile the whole 
right wing was utterly dt’feate<l. with the 
exception of Fairfax’s own regiment, which 
Fucceeded in joining Manchester’s horse on 
the left. A desperate struggle now took place 
in the eet)tre. The Scotch infantry were 
attacked in front by Newcastle’s foot, in the 
Hank hy Goring’s victorious cavalry, and at 
the third charge the regiments of the reserve 
broke and fled. But the greater part main- 
tained their ground, and their resistance 
gave time for Mancliostcr’s foot, and the 
eavalrj' of the left wing under Cromwell 
and David Leslie, to come to their help. 
'I'his decided the day. Goring’s horse were 
drivr-n from the field, the Royalist foot 
sratt<!rod. an<I .Newcastle’s own regiment of 
white-coats, which made the most desperate 
resistanc<', cut to jdoces. The pursuit was 
continued hy moonlight to within three miles 
of York. Tht* losses on both sides were 
heavy. The killed alone numbered 4,150 of 
whom 3,0(10 worr Koyalists. The whole of 
(ho artillcTy arnl baggage of the conquered 
♦rrny was captured, with 100 colours and 
10,000 arms, 

8anford» oiid flhfutrnh'onx of (he Great 

RehelUon ; Marklinoi. LyV of Faivfax ; KaiUie'e 

3lrpiotr8 ; Crorntrell** I^ftere; Sir 
Tbonyus Fairfax's Short 3feinon*ul ; Husbworth's 
CoUedion.t; Claron<lou, Hiet. 0 / the JJeheUion ; Sir 
Henry SUngsby’s p j 

Martin Mar-Prelate, 'NVokkr of, 

were ct^rhiin publications by various niithors 
t'ontaining atUieks on the bishops and Queen 
Fliziibeth. They were supposed to be the 
eomj)Osition of John Penry. who was executed 
in 1593, hut wore in reality the work of more 
hands than one, and consisted of “ the most 
coarse, scurrilous, and indecent pasquinades ” 
against the episcopal system. They had a 
very injurious (‘fleet, and were the means of 
bringing on the controversy l>etweon 'Thomas 
Cartwright and Archbishop ^\’llitgift. 

Buruet, of the lie/ormalion, 

Mary, Qi eex {b. Feb. 18, 1516, «. July 
19, 1553; d. Nov. 17, 1558), was the daughter 
of Henry VIII. and Catherine of Aragon. 
•Several marriage alliances were amingeci for 
her in childhood. In 1518 a treaty was con- 
cluded for her marriage with the Dauphin 
Francis, and when this was broken off it was 
arranged that she should murn,- Charles V. 
(1522), and the project of marrying her to 
Francis I, of France was also discussed (1527). 
She was carefully educated, and was an ac- 
complished and precocious child. On the 
rise of Anne Boleyn the young princess was 
treated with great harshness. By an Act of 
1534 she was declared illegitimate, and she 
was refused permission to see her mother. 
She was compelled to subscribe a document 
in which she declared her own illegitimacy, 
and the invalidity of her mother’s marriage. 


She was again (ieciared illegitimate in 1536, 
but bv an Act of 1544 (35 Hen. VIII., c. i.) 
the succession was secured on her. In the 
reign of Edward VI. she refused to obey the 
Act of L’nifonnity ; but the Council, though 
they threatened her, wcit' afraid to proceed 
to \'iolent measures with her because of her 
popularity with the people : and though she 
felt in such danger that she attempted to 
escape to the Continent, she was never- 
theless able to resist all the attempts of 
the Council to compel her to accept the New 
Serrice Book (1551). Cn the death of Ed- 
ward she laid claim to the crown (July 9, 
1553). I>ady Jane Grey was proclaimcif 
queen in Ixindon on the following day. But 
she was absolutely destitute of su])port ; and 
Mary, advancing from the eastern counties, 
was joined by considerable numbers of the 
gentry and nobles, and found herself at the 
lioad of a Large body of followei-s. The 
Duke of Northumberland’s forces melted 
away, and ho procLaimed Jlar}’ at Cambridge 
(July 20). On August 3 she entered London, 
and her reign began. She was a firm and 
sincere Roman Catholic, and to her uncle, 
('harles V. of Spain, she looked for assistance 
and suj)port. Her first act was to liberate 
the Catholic bishops imprisoned dvnang her 
brother’s reign, and to prohibit preaching 
without a licence ; while some of the i)rorai- 
nont Reformers, Hooper, Cranmer, and 
Lriitimer were imprisoned. She was declared 
legitimate bv Act of Parliament, and crowned 
by Gardiner, Bishop of Winchester (Oct., 
1553). In Jan., 1554, much to the disap- 
pointment of her subjects, she concluded a 
iiiaiTiage treaty with Philip of Spain, son of 
Charles V. Uenceforwaixl her reign, which 
had opened well, was unhappy and disastrous. 
The insurrection of Wyatt in Kent followed, 
and though this was put down without much 
difficulty, it led to the execution of Uidy 
Jane Grey (Fob, 12, 1554), who h.ad been tried 
and found guilty in the previous November, 
together with her husband and father. In 
July the marriage took place. Cardinal Pole 
'came to England, and the Catholic reaction 
was pushed on. All statutes against the Pope 
flince the twentieth year of Henrj' Vlll. wen 
repealed, though the monastic lands were not 
resumed. 'The following year the persecuting 
statutes of Henry IV. and V. were rerived, 
and under them Hooper, and many other 
eminent Reformers, were burnt. Under tho 
investigation of Pole and the Spanish court 
tho persecution continued during 1556, and 
Cranmer, with Latimer, Ridley, and a large 
number of clergymen and others were put to 
death as heretics. In the midst of tho g^oom 
and distress caused by this persecution, 
Philip persuaded Slarj’ to declare war against 
the French. The Spaniards and English won 
a brilliant victor}’ at St. Quentin (1567) ; but 
the champaign was disastrous to England, 

, tunce it resulted in the capture of Calais by 
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the Duke of Guise (Jan., looS). The queen, 
who had long been sinking under the per- 
plexity and strain of public affairs, and the 
failure of her measures, never i-ccovered from 
this last blow. .She died a few months after 
it (Nov., 1558)! Mary’s character has been 
indelibly stained in poj)ular opinion by the 
sanguinary persecution of her reign. Yet it is 
probable that the full extent of the martyrdom 
was hardly known to her, for during a gre<»t 
I)ai-t of the lime she wjis in a state of depres- 
sion and inaction owing to mental and bodily 
ill-health. She seems to have been by no 
means harsh or crticl in her disposition, and 
conscientiously anxious for the welfare of her 
country, as well as for the good of the Church 
to which she was devotedly attached. The 
unfortunate Spanish man*iagc was responsible 
for the worst evils of her reign. 

Foxe, Act <uul 2fr>tium«n(<; Hiiruct, Hist, of the 
H'formaHnn ; Froude, H«f. of Kug. ; Liupird, 
Jfi*t of Etig. : Tytler, Edicard VI. <md 3fnrt/; 
C'al<?itdnr« 0 / No.'iilles, Ambassndcs 
en Anglcltrye ; C/i/onicU of Queen jane and Quren 
Alary (Camden Soc.). [S. J. L.] 

Mary II., Queh.v [h. 1662, a. 1088, d. 
1694), wife of William III., was the diiughter 
of the Duke of York, afterwards James II., and 
Anno Hyde. By the command of Charles II., 
she wfis educated in the Protestant religion. 
At the ago of fifteen she was betrothed to 
William of Orange, and mamed to him 1677. 
In 1687 they sent a joint expression of their 
opinion to J arnes, condemnatory of the Declara- 
tionof Indulgence. Mary approvedof William’s 
expedition to England. She probably never 
ciired for her father, who had established a 
system of espionage at the Hague, and had rc- 
fiLsed her pecuniary assistance. In company 
with the rest of the w’orld, she believed the 
Prince of Wales to be supposititious. A largo 
section of English statesmen determined, on 
the flight of James II., to proclaim her as 
queen. She might, they thought, make her 
husband Prime Minister, or oven give him 
the title of king. The leader of tho party was 
Danby, while Halifax was the chief supporter 
of William’s interests. At length, in February, 
1689, Burnet (q.v.) thought it right to de- 
clare her views, that she would surrender her 
power, with tho consent of Parliament, into 
tho hands of her husband. At tho samo time 
•iho wrote an earnest letter to tho same effect 
lo Dunby. Sho arrived that month in I/on- 
don. Before her arrival tho dispute had been 
settled. Tho crown was tendered to William 
and Mary jointly, and accepted by thorn. 
They were proclaimed in London on Feb. 14, 
1689. Mary immediately, from her amiable 
qualities, gained deserved popularity. Tho 
court, owing to William’s infirmities, was re- 
moved from Whitehall to Hampton Court, 
and from thence to Kensington House. On 
April 11, 1689, she was crowned with her 
husband. In tho samo month they received 
tho crown of Scotland. During William’s 
campaign in Ireland, Marj*, amed|by the- 
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steady fricniLhip of Burnet, acted with ad- 
inirablo decision. Clarendon, lu-r uncle, and 
several other suspected Jacobites, were lodged 
in the Tower. On receiving ihp news of ihi- 
battle of the Boyne, she wrote to William, 
imploring that no harm should happ. n to 
her father. In 1692 the tre;ichery of .Marl- 
borough wjis discovered, and he was dismis.sed 
from his employments, much to the angi r of 
the Princess Ann<-. The (jnarrcl Ix-tween the 
two sistera was linal. The guaid of honour 
pitiviously allotted to the princess wiis Utkim 
away ; tho king and <iueen went to unjustifi- 
able lengths in their n'sentnunt. But Mary 
soon regained her lost popularity. Onco more 
\\ illiam left England, and tho Frc-uch fleet 
was known to be about to escort a French in- 
vading aniiy across the (Channel. The English 
navy was undci-stood to be dis^iffectcd. Tho 
queen sent a despjitch, written by Nutting- 
ham, in winch she refused to believe the re- 
ports in circuLition, and placed licr i-ntire 
confid<*nce in her naval oflicera. All diraffec- 
tion was checked at once, and the battle of 
Lii Hogue (1602) resulted in a glorious victory 
over the enemy. By the queen’s oixler, those 
wounded in tho engagement were relieved at 
the public cliarge. In 1694 she sickened of 
tho smallpox, and it was evident that her end 
was nejir. William reiniiined day and night 
at her bedside. Before sbo died she received 
a letter of reconciliation from tho Princess 
A^nnc. Her death, to which she submitted 
with noble resignation, took place on Dec. 28. 

Buruet, Hist, of bis Oicn Tim<; Erliurd, Hut. 
of the Revolution; Coxe, AfaWtoiouflh ; Marl- 
tonugh Despatches; Luttrell, H«lation of State 
.Iffatrs; Macaulay, Hist, of Etta. ; Eauke Hut 
of Eng. 

Mary, Queen ok Scots (5. Dec. 7, 1542 v 
a. Dec. 14, 1542; d. Feb. 8, 1587), was tho 
da Ugh tor of James V, and Jlary of Giuse, 
and was born at Linlithgow, a week only 
before her father’s death. In 1543 a treaty 
with England arranged for a marriage be- 
tween tho young princess and Prince Edward 
of England. In Aug., 1548, Mary was 
taken to France for greater security, a 
marriage being arranged between her and tho 
Dauphin. This marriago took place on April 
24, 1568, tho Dauphin receiving the title of 
Kin^ of Scots from tho Scottish Com- 
missioners. The following yeai^ on tho death 
of Henry II., Mar>’ became Queen of France 
(as tho granddaughter of Margaret, sister of 
Henr>' VIII.), boing also declared Queen of 
Knglnnd by tho French and Spanish courts. 
.In Dec., 1660, her husband, Francis II., died, 
an ovont which seems to have caused the 
young queen deep grief, and tho following 
year (Aug., 1661) she returned to Scotland. 
Here her devotion to tho Komish Church at 
onco brought her into collision with Knox 
and tho Rcfonnei^N,JJut tho lavish splendour 
of llary’a court, her beauty, and her accom- 
plished wit, soon rendered her exceedingly 
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iiopuhu' ainonj^t ln i ]n'Oj)U“. i !>'• y«'urs 

«if lu'v iul« in wtir lak*ii uj» with 

(fVi'lioiiiiULT till' ii'H oi tlio tatliolu' 

lords ol the north. Jindinjr a modus rivaidi 
with Ihi- licformcrs. and disiaissing various 
propcts for tho (pioon's inarriago.iii all which 
tians-ulions Mary’s adroitiu.-ss and counigc 
wa re ronspicuousl In laO:! a marriagr with 
Dun Carlos, son of Thilip H., >\as proposed 
bv till' (iiiises, and in 1501 fruitloss negotia- 
tions took jdaco for Inr marriage with 
Kli/aln'th’s Javomit*'. Robert Dudley. In 
duly, 1')').), liowover, she married Ibrnry 
Darnley ((i.v.),to the great disgust of most of 
liei friends. A force (piickly colh eted by tlio 
discontented lords was seatti red at the ap- 
juoach of Mary aiul*her liusband at the head 
of the loyal army, the confedeintcs taking 
refuge at the coiut of Kli/;ibeth, who, in 
considi-ratii)n of their ifforts to restore I’ro- 
testantism in Scotland, aid<d them with 
money. Meanwhile the viei* and folly of her 
husband rendered it impossible for Mary’s 
douK Stic life to be a haj)j)y one. Tlu' mm-der 
of h« r favourite, Riz/.io (ilar. 9, loGGb in 
In-r jirescnec at Daniley’s instigation, is only 
one of the many insults she endured at liis 
hands. This murder was, however, followed 
by a feigned reconciliation, the queen escaping 
from the Confcdenito I/ords in her husband's 
company to Dunbax Castle. Here a foi*co 
raised for lier jirotoction by Bolhwell caused 
her enemies to fall hack. After the birth of 
her son (afterwards James VI.) on July 19, 
l.)G6, Jlary hecamo reconciled to many of the 
rebellious lords, reserving all her resentment 
for her husband, to whose mui-der at Kirk of 
Field .she was almost certainly privy. After 
the aeciuitlal of Ilothwcll for the imirdcr, 
Marv was can-ied off by him to Dunbar 
C'a.stle, and on his obtaining a divorce from 
iiis wife, Duly Jauo tiordon, married him 
(May 16, 1567). Sho was not, however, 
destined to remain undisturbed for long. 
A month iat<‘r a combination of discon- 
tented lords against Bothwell and the queen 
led to hia flight and to her surrender to 
Kirkt^ldy of Grange at Carberry Hill (June, 
15G7). Insulted at Edinburgh by the people, 
she was removed to Lochleven Castle, where, 
on July 23, 1667, she was forced to sign a 
deed of abdication and to appoint Murray 
regent of the kingdom during the minority of 
her son. Queen Elizabeth’s interference on 
her behalf was of no avail, but by degrees 
the remnants of her party collected, and on 
her escape in May, 1668, she found herself 
under the protection of the Hamiltons and 
other nobles, and at the head of 6,000 men. 
Her abdication was at once revoked, and aid 
sought from England and France ; but on 
the defeat of her army at Langside (May 13, 
1568), she was compelled to take refuge 
in England. Having landed at Workington, 
in Cumberland, she was escorted to Canislo, 
and thence to Bolton Castle. Elizabeth, 


however, refused to giant her a personal 
interview, and also refused to allow her to 
return to Scotland, alleging the danger to 
wliieh she would he ex]>osed as the excuse for 
detaining her. In Oct., 1568, a commission 
Silt at York to settle the differences between 
5Iiiry and her subjects ; to consider the 
charges brought agjiinst her ; to pronounce 
on the authenticity of tlie Casket Letters 
(q.v.), and to provide for the abandonment on 
the jiart of the Scottish Queen of all claim to 
the English crown “ during the life of Queen 
Elizjiheth or her descendants.” This com- 
mission was afterwards removed to Ix>ndon, 
where, on Nov. 26, the cluirge of murder was 
sj>rung ujion the Queen of Scots. There- 
upon, her commissioners, acting under Mary’s 
instructions, demanded instant admittance 
to Elizjiheth’s presence, and on this being 
refused, withdrew from the proceedings. 
On Jan. 10, 1569, judgment was given to the 
effect that Munay had not been proved guilty 
of disloyalty, neither hud there been anything 
produced or shown against Maiy, ” whereby 
the Queen of England should conceive or 
lake any evil opinion of the queen, her good 
sister, for anything yet seen.” Elizabeth 
still kept possession of her rival. Plots 
against the English queen, propo.sed rebel- 
lions, and the pajMil bull which excommuni- 
cated Elizabeth followed, and it is certain 
tliat England was in consideniblc danger from 
Fnince, Spain, and Rome. In 1670 Slary, 
having been removed to Tutbury and Chats- 
worth, was imprisoned in Shoflicld Castle, till 
1685, when sho was taken back to Tutbury*. 
and thence to Chartley. For participation in 
Bahington’a plot against the Queen’s life 
(Sept., 1566) sho was tried and sentenced to 
aciith (Oct. 25, 1586), and beheaded at 
Fotheringay (Feb. 8, 1587). 

Anderson, Colltct. reUling to Mary, Queen oj 
Scotland (1717); Burleigh Stale Papers ; Keith. 
Hist, of Affairs tn Scotland from B^orvuUion to 
156S (SpottiHwoode 8oc«) ; Uosack^ Life of htat}/ 
Qtuen ^ Scots ; LabanofT, Mivu de Marie Stuart ; 
Gnutiiicr, A/ark Stuart; Migrate A/orie Stuart; 
Strickland, Queens of Scotland ; Burton, IlisU of 
Scotland; Fronde, Hist, Eng. ; Schiem, Bcth^ 
well: Mr« Swinburne's article in Bncydop<rdia 
BriUinnica (Uth cd.)« 

SEary, Qubbn of ENOLANn (6. May 26, 
1867), A ictoria Mary, daughter of Duke and 
Duchess of Tftck, great granddaughter of 
George III, Married George Frederick 
Ernest Albert, then Duke of York, on Jqly 
6, 1893 ; became Princess of Wales 1902, 
and Queen Consort 1910. 

Mary of Modena, Qubbn, wife of 
James II. (6. 1668, d. 1718), was the 
daughter of Alfonso, Duke of Modena, 
and was married to James in 1673. She was 
unpopular in England owing to her religion. 
By James sho had six sons, of whom James 
Edward, the “ Old Pretender,” was one. 
After her husband's death she retired to the 
nunnerr of Chaillot. 
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Maserfield, Battle of (642), was fought 
between Oswald of Northumbria and Penda 
of Mercia, and resulted in the defeat juid 
death of the former, ilr. Ingriim identifies 
Maserfield with -Mirfield in Yorkshire. It is 
more likely to have been neiir Oswestrj’, a town 
taking its name from Oswald. 

Masham, Abigail (d. 1734), afterwards 
Lady ilashaui, was a favourite of Queen Anne. 
Her father was a London merchant who be- 
came a bankrupt, her mother was the aunt of 
Sanih Jennings, Duchess of ilarlborough. 
ill's. Hill entered the house of Lady Rivers, 
and afterwards that of Lady ilarlborough, 
who obtained for her the post of bedchamber 
woman to the queen. In 1707 she was pri- 
vately married, in the queen’s presence, to 
Mr. SSamuel ilashain, one of Prince George’s 
gentlemen. This roused the suspicions of 
the duchess, who soon discovered that ilrs. 
ilasham’s cousin Harley, afterwards Loi-d 
O.xford, was using her us a means of further- 
ing his interests with the queen. It was 
thought to bo owing to the influence of 
Harley and Mrs. Ma.«ham tluit Anno created 
two new bishops without consulting the 
minister Godolpliin. In spite of her violence 
the duchess found herself gradually sup- 
planted by her former dependent. On the 
downfall of Godolphin’s ministry (1710), 
Mrs. Masham introduced Harley, now' vir- 
tually Prime Minister, to the queen. She ‘ 
received the Privy Purse after her rival the 
duchess had been dismissed, and her husband 
was raised to the peerage, apparently against 
the wish of Anne. Harley quarrelled with 
her, probably about some money he had pro- 
mised her out of the Asiento Conti'act, and 
now relied on the rival favourite, the Duchess 
of Somerset. Lady Jlasham joined the Boling- 
broke faction, although Swift attempted a 
reconciliation between the two ministers at her 
house. In fact, there is some reason to 
believe that it was through her and Ormonde 
that the Jacobites at St. Germains induced 
the queen to dismiss Harley, and she had 
certainly reproached him for his uselessness 
shortly before that^ event took place (July, 
1714). Of the remainder of her life notliing is 
known. From this time Lady I^Iasham’s name 
disappears from history. Her influence over 
Queen Anne is to bo ascribed, first, to her 
political and Church principles, which were 
in almost exact accoi^ with those of her 
mistress, and, secondly, to that “suppleness 
of temper ” which formed so great a con- 
trast to the violent character of the Duchess 
of Marlborough. 

S^hopfi, Hut. of Eng. ; J. H. Burton, Hist, 
of Queen Anne. 

Mason, Siu John* {d. 1566), was distin- 
guished during the reigns of Henry VIII., 
Edward VT., Man', and Elizabeth, as a 
^tosman and as a dinlomatist. Ho was sent 
in 1550 to Franco to discuss the possession of 


Boulogne with the Frcndi commis-ioncT.«. Ho 
subsequently sided with XoiihuinlK-rhud. 
but was employed on various missions under 
Mary. AfU-r the accession of Elizabeth he, 
in conjunction with Lord Paget. oj)po.sod 
Cecil, and warmly advocab-il a Spanish policy. 
Mason was said to liave brought back frt/m 
his various embassies “ the Italian’s quickness, 
the Spaniard’s staidnoss, tlie Frenchman’s air, 
the German’s resolution, and the Dutchman’s 
industry.” Mason himself accounts for his 
success in giining the favour of four sove- 
reigns by his “speaking little, aiul writing 
less,” and by “attainiug to something which 
each party esteemed serviceable to them, and 
being so moderate that all thought him their 
own.” 

Tjtlor, Ed\card V/. and Mary. 

Matilda {d. 10S3), wife of "William the 
Compieror, was the daughter of Baldwin V., 
Count of Flanders. She was inairied to 
M illiam in 10.)3, but, being near relations, 
and not haring obtained the papal dispen- 
6<ition, they were jtlaccil under excommuni- 
cation. By L.'infranc’.s intercession this ban 
was removed subsequently. Her fame chiefly 
rests on the Bayeux taj)estn>* (q.v.), which 
there is great reason for believing to be her 

handiwork. Of her pei'sonal character 
little is known, but the storv* of her haring 
rindictively deprived Brihtric— a Saxon noble 
who rejected her advances in the days when 
she was at her father’s court— of all his lands, 
if true, is unfavourable to her character. 

Matilda, or Maud (d. 1118 ), the firs‘ 
wife of Henry 1., daughter of Malcolm HI. 
of Scotland and Margaret, sister of Edgar 
Atheling. Her original name was Edith, but 
on her marriage the Saxon apiiellation was 
discarded for the Norman one of Matilda or 
Maud. She had lieon brought up in the 
convent of Romsey by her aunt Christine, 
but never took the veil. Her title, “ Good 
Queen Maud,” seems to have been well 
desen'cd. She ministered to the poor with 
her own hands, and was a great supporter of 
Anselm, and the Church. Her later years 
were passed in pious seclusion. 

Matilda, or Maud (5. 1103, d. 1167), 
was the only daughter of Henr>* T. In 1114 
she was married to the Emperor Henry V., by 
whom she had no issue. Henrj* died in 1 1 25, 
and her brother William haring been drowned, 
Maud was summoned to England, and homage 
was done to her as the future queen (1126). 
In 1128, contrary to the wishes of many of 
the barons, she was married to Geoffrey of 
Anjou. The unpopularity of this match gavo 
an opportunity to Stephen to seize the cro^^m 
on the death of Henry I., but his misgovern- 
ment quickly alienated a large number of bis 
subjects, and in 11.39 Slaud (or the Empress, 
as she was usually styled) landed in England, 
and the country was practically divided. 
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StC'ph' n luinir in )>o.'hi-ssiou of the eastern 
part, Mavul of fln‘ wosK in. A period of civil 
war ensued witli v, livin'; success till 1147, 
when the deatli of Kobeit of (Gloucester, her 
f;re.it parti-an, in<iuced Maud to quit the 
eountrv, and onti'iit liev>elf *vith attempting 
to establish lur autliority in Nonnauily. Her 
want of succe-s is to be attributed jiartlv to 
her own ovirbearinir and tyrannical conduct, 
and partly to the inveterate dislike of the 
Normans for tile Angex ins. IShe lived, how- 
ever, to see her son Henry crowned King of 
Plngland. 

Matilda, or Mand ll')l), "dfe of 

Kim; Stoplien, was the daujrhter and heiress 
of tiu' Count of Iloulogne. and the niece of 
Heiirv l.'s queen. She wa^' extremely popular, 
and ile-'-ervedlv .so. as slu* followed in the fool- 
step.s of her aunt, the “ (Good (iueen Maud.” 
She seems to have energetieally supportid 
her husband in lii.s wars with the Empress. 

Mauritius (or the Isi-e of Fu.xxce), an 
island in the Imlian (Jeean, 1> ing to the east 
of Madagascar, was discovereil in l.iOT, by a 
Portuguese navigator natned Pedro Jlasca- 
renhas, who named his diseovery Ceino. In 
l.VJS the island was oeeiipieil by a Hutch 
expedition under ^^•ln Neek, an<l called Mau- 
ritius in honour of Mauriee, Ibinoeof Orange; 
hut no settlement was made until 1(>44. In 
1712 tlic island was abandoned by the Dutch 
only to be occupied three years iat«;r by the 
French, by wliom it was hidd until 1810, 
when it was taken by an English expedition 
under Sir K.ilpli .Vhennomliy. Mauritius 
ha.s over since remained under British rule, 
having been finally cedisl to England by the 
Tnaty of Paris (IS14). In lS2da reduction 
of ten shillings per ewt. on Mauritian sugar 
caused the island to make nipid progress in 
civiHs-ation ; and at the pre.sent «lay the ex- 
ports of sugar, mm. an<l vanilla, are very 
considenible. The goveniment is vested in a 
governor, assisted by an executive council of 
seven members, including the Colonial Secre- 
tary, the Procureur-general, and the Receiver- 
general. There is also a legislative council, 
consisting of twenty-seven members, ten 
of them elective. The Seychelles and 
Rodriguez Islands are dopcodencies of Mau- 
ritius. 

Maxima Cssariensis ^’as one of the 
Roman districts of Britain. Of its situation 
nothing is known. 

Maximns, Roman commander in Britain, 
was in the year 383 proclaimed Emperor. Ho 
established his power in Britain and Gaul, 
and in 387 invailoil Italy with an army largely 
composed of British troojis. He expelled 
Valentinian, but in a.d. 388 ho was himself 
defeated and slain. 

May, Thomas (b. 1505,rf. 1650), belonged to 
a good family in Sussex, and was educated at 
Cambridge. He was one of the most successful 


and popular authors of the time of Charles I. 
He wrote five plays and two historical poems, 
besides tninslating the 6’<wv/ie.s, and some 
of MarliaP.s ipu/iani.t. His failure to obtain 
the laureatcf-hip in 1637 is said to bo the cause 
which made him seek the patronage of the 
Parliament, and become its historian and 
apologist. His Jlistori/ oj (be Parlifinicul was 
published in May, 1647, and chronicled events 
as far as the battle of Newbury (f<opt., 1643). 
Ho also wrote, first in Latin and then in 
English, a Breviary of the Jlifttory of the 
Farliameut of Enylnnd^ which extended to the 
end of the second Civil War. In November, 
1650, ho died, and was buried in Westminster 
Abbey. At the Rcstor.ition his body was 
exhumed and removed to tlu- burial-ground of 
St. Margaret’s Church. Chatham piniscs his 
honesty,” and Warburtonhis‘‘candour.” But 
within a few years after his death. Marvell 
characterises him as a “ino't servile wit and 
mercenary pen.” He was by no means im- 
partial, but being a skilful advocate strove to 
avoid the appear.inco of partiality. 

May, Hist, o} fhi; Lonn Pni-liametJ( (Preface 
totbeeditionof 1K54). Cliirendou, L’/c ; Guizot, 
Portraits jioliti'jiKS (ics homiiKS dcs dirtri 2*<irtifs. 

Maynard, John (A. 1602, d. 1690), 
was bunt at Taristock, educati’d at Exeter 
College, Oxford, entered the Middle Temple 
in 1619, and repre.sontcd Chippenham in 
the first Parliament of Charles I. Ho 
speedily obhiimnl eminence as a lawyer, 
and was in consequence appointed by tho 
Long Parliamc-nt one of the managers in 
the pro.secntiou of Stnilfonl, and also of 
Laud. In 1648 ho vehemently opposed tho 
vote of iion-addres.‘‘es, and when it iMissed in 
spite of his opposition, for a time seceded 
from Parliament. Thus he took no part 
in the measures which led to tho king’s 
execution and tho foundation of tho Republic, 
nor did he again sit in a Parliament until 
1656. During the Protectorate, Maynard 
was committcxl to tho Tower by Cromwell for 
his argument in Cony’s case, showing the 
illegality of tho customs’ duties levied by tho 
Protector. To obtain his release ho was 
compelled to.rign a submission ncknowledg^ing 
his fault. In spite of this incident Maynard 
was offered and consented to accept from 
Cromwell in May, 1658, the post of Sergeant to 
tho Commonwealth. In 1659 Maynard steered 
his course with groat skill ; he did not take 
his seat in the fii-st restoration of the Rump, 
but waited till tho second, and then us^ 
his influenco to pavo tho way for tho re- 
turn of tho king. Thus ho easily made his 
peace, was knighted, and api>ointed one of 
tho king’s sergeants. In that capacity ho 
frequently took part in the State trials, and 
ho also acted as principal manager for tho 
Commons in the trial of Loi*d Stafford (1680). 
In the solitary Parliament of James II., he 
opposed tho encroachment of the king, 
. and he refused to appear for the crown 
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agitinst the Seven BUhops. In the Conven- 
tion Parliament Maynard took a prominent 
part, conducted the conference with the 
Lords on the question of the “ abditaition ” of 
James, and was nominated the first of the 
Conunissioners of the Gre;it Seal. 

Foss, Judges 0 / 

Mayne, Ci-thhert, a Catholic priest, was 
executed >.ov., 1577, for haWng denied the 
queen’s supremacy, and celebrated mass. 
The trial is remarkable for the fact that no 
proof was obtained, and the prisoner was 
actually convicted on the ground of strong 
yrsfumption only. 

MayOi Richaud Southwell Boukke, 6th 
Loud (h. 1822, <1. 1872), oldest son of the fifth 
Ijord Mayo, entered Parliament in 1847, as 
member for Kildare. He was Chief Secrchiry 
for Irelanrl under Lonl Derby in 1852, and 
again in 1858 and 1866. In 1868 ho was 
apj)ointed C4overnor-General of India. His 
reign was a period of peace, and was marked 
by the inaugur:ttion of numerovis enterprises 
for the improvement of the social and mate- 
rial condition of the natives. Lord Mayo 
was assassinated Feb. 8, 1872, by a Mohamme- 
dan fanatic at Port Blair, in* the Andaman 
Islands. 

Mayor. The title “ ^layor ” symbolises 
municipal self-government — the pos.se6sion of 
those rights which were implied in the recog- 
nition of a town as a " cominuna.” The first 
certain instance of its use appojirs to be in 
Loudon. Here the concession of the commuua 
by Earl John and Walter of Rouen in 1191 is 
followed at once by the api)ejii“incc of a mayor, 
Henry Fitz-Alwyn. Three years after tho 
death of Henry Fitz-Alwyn, who had retained 
the office for life, John in 1215, in order to win 
the support of the citizens, conceded to tho 
barons of London by charter the right of an- 
nually choosing their mayor. The person 
elected was, however, to be approved by the 
king. Though chosen only for a year it was 
usual until 1310 to re-elect the same person for 
several years ; fi-ora that year datc*s tho prac- 
tice of an annual election. According to the 
evidence of the Rolls, it is to the reign of John 
that the possession of a mayor in the other 
great towns, such as Bristol, York, Norwich, 
Lincoln, and Winchester is due. Local lists 
of mayors giNing earlier diitcs are scarcely 
trustworthy. During the thirteenth century 
town politics turn chiefly on the question 
who was to elect tho mayor — tho aldermen, 
representing the propertied class, or tho 
populace. TTiis struggle is particularly im- 
portant in London during the Barons’ War, 
when the commons sided with Do Montfort’s 
party, the magnates with the king. The 
popular party w’ere successful, and secured the 

election of their own candiciato in 1263 65, 

but the royal victory in 1265 brought with it 
u suspension of the city constitution altogether, 


and the town remained under a •' cu&tu>.” and 
not a mayor, till 1270. Tlie eontest w.is 
renewed in 1272, but in 1273 the aldcruK-n, 
suj)ported by the Royal Council, regained their 
po%yer. Ihe suspension of the town consti- 
tution was the penalty not only for popular 
violence, but also for attempts of the magis- 
tracy to extend its power. Thus London 
was without a mayor, and under a custos, 
from 1285 to 1298, beaiuse the mavor had 
endeavoured to gain exemption for the city 
from the jurisdiction of the justices in eyre. 
The fourteenth century sees the rise of the 
craft guilds, and their efforts to gain contxol 
of the administration, including the election 
of the mayor. In these ettoils they are 
entirely successful in the reign of Edward IV. 
Ihe siiinc general lines of development are 
seen in the other gnat towns ; the struggle 
of the magnates agiinat the eoimnons for the 
election of the mayor, against roval inter- 
ference, the occiisional nomination of a custos, 
and the increitsing importance of tho tnide 
Societies. The struggle between tlie uldenm-n 
and the people of \ork happened curiously 
enough in 1381 ; whether it hud any connec- 
tion with the Peasant Rising has not been 
ascerfiiined. In confening a new cliarter in 
1389 Richard 11. gave tho mayor his own 
sword: after this he assumes the title of Lord 
Mayor, hitherto only borne by tlie mayor of 
^ndon. Another point of interest is offered 
in the conflicts between the nuiyors, repre- 
senting town self-government, and the lords 
of such towns us were in the demesnes 
of prebites. The most notable inslanee is 
tluit of Reading, when in tho thirteenth 
century mayor and abbot struggle conceming 
the merchant guild, and in tho fourteenth 
concermng the nomination of constables, and 
when as late as tho fifteenth century the 
abbots claimed a voice in the choice of the 
mayor. 

Stubbs, Const. UisU, c. 11, 13, 21. 

[W. J. A.] 

Meal-Tub Plot, The (1679), was a 
pretended conspiracy fabricated by the in- 
former Dangcrfield, who honed thereby to 
emiUate Oates and Bedloe. He declared that 
the Presbjderians were conspiring to raise 
an armv and establish a republic. At first ho 
was believed, but his imposture being dis- 
covered, he was committed to Newgate, when 
he suddenU' turned round and declared that 
the pretended conspiracy wtis an impostm-c 
concocted by tho Papists *to hide n real Popish 
Plot, which had for its object the murder of 
the king. The papers relating to this plot 
were, he declared, concealed in a Meal-tub in 
tho house of Mrs. Cellier, a Roman Catholic 
lady, who was tried with Lady Powj's for tho 
alleged plot, but acquitted. 

Measures, Tub Assize op (1197), '^'os 
issued for the purpose of securing the uni- 
lurmity of weights and measures throughout 
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the kinptiom. Hut it was fotmd impossible to 
break down local custom, and even ila^a 
ChaHa was not obeyed in tliis ntspect. Indeed, 
it is only ju>t now that any serious attempt is 
beins' made to secure that uniformity which 
would be so beuelicial. 

Meath) The Kin{;dom or, is sjiid to have 
been forojcd about loO a.i>., by Tuathal 
Techinar, a chieftain of the Hcoti tribe 
(pjol>;tl)ly allied to the Hrigantian Gauls) 
ris the demcMic laud of tin* art! »-i, or 
over-king of Ireland. For tliis purpose he 
took i)ii'ces of land from each of the four 
kingdoms; trum Connaught the hill of Us- 
nech, thi? (dd rtdigious cimtro of the Irish, 
from Munster tlie mound of Tlachtg;i, from 
TJUt<*r. Tailti (Tcltown), and from Ivcinster 
theUiill of Tarsi. Tho last beaimo his prin- 
cipal residence, ami the place of {ussembly of 
the under-kings of Ireland, while each of 
those places became a religious centre where 
great festivals were held, Meath now com- 
prised the present county of Meath, West- 
meath. and parts of I.(Ongford and King’s 
County. Tuathal made Leinster completely 
subservient, and is slid to have created 
a standing army, whieh afterwards became 
celebrated as tho Fenians. The power 
of tho ard ri was soon menaced by that 
of the rival kingdom of Munster, and 
Tuathal’s grandson, Conn, of the hundred 
battles.” was forced by Slug of Slunstcr 
to divide Ireland into two parts, tho north 
being Conn’s half, the south ilug's half. 
The power of tho ard ri seems to have been 
precarious, and the over-kings were chosen 
from various branches of the Milesian race, 
until in the fifth century Miall “ of tho 
nin<‘ hostages,” of the race of Elimon, founded 
the Hui-Neill dynasty, which from 483 — when 
LugJiid, tho son o^ Laeghaire, established 
himself ujwn the throne — was dominant in 
Ireland for five hundred years, tho sovereignty 
alternating between the two branches. In 
558 the ard > i deserted Tara in consequence 
of a curse pronounced upon it by St. Kodanus, 
or Rimdan, because of the violation of his 
sanctuary by King Diaiuiaid fDermot), and 
their residence became unsettled, the kings of 
tho southern Hui-Neill dymasty, whoso settle- 
ments were in Meath, living in Westmeath, 
those of the northern race, whose possessions 
wore in Ulster, establishing themselves in 
Derrj’. There was therefore no central power, 
and hence the weak resistance offered to the 
Teutonic invadera of whom tho Fingals, or 
Norwegians, founded a considerable colony in 
Meath, and by whom a tribute was imposed 
upon the southom Hui-Neills. In 980, how- 
ever, Malachi II., of the clan Colmain, King 
of Jleath, became ard ri, on the extinction 
of the direct branches of the Hui-Neills or 
O’Neills as they now called themselves, and he 
was the last of his race who held that dignity 
without dispute. During Lis lifetime it was 


usun>ed for a time by Brian Boru, and after 
his death it was as.'iumiKi more than once by 
the Kings of Leinster, and by tho O’Lougblins 
of Ailech, In fact, from the beginning of the 
eleventh centuiy, the power of the O’Mclach- 
lins (sons of Malachi) of Sloath was, as a rule, 
at a low ebb, and after the Anglo-Nunnan 
invasion the jirovince was bestowed on 
Hugh de Lacy, through whose gi-eat-grand- 
daughtei-s it passed into tho families of De 
Gonnerviilo, lords of Trim, and of De Verdon, 
barons of Dundalk. Tlie loitlships of Trim 
pissed by mamage into tho liands of Mor- 
timer, Earl of Mareh, and vested in tho 
crown, wliile the De Verdon property went 
to the Talbots, Eiirlsof Shrewsburv*, bv whom 
it was forteited to the crown imiier the 
statute against ubsentee.s. In the reign of 
Elizabeth, Meath, now rtMluccd to its pi-esent 
dimensions, was added to the pi’ovince of 
Leinster. It received a large English colony 
during James I.’s later plantations, and again 
during the Cromwellian settlement. Tho 
ancient tumuli with which Meath is covered 
are thought to be relics of the Tuatha do 
Dfinai-us (tribes of Dia and Ara), tho fourth of 
tho inrading tribes, a branch of tho Ncmi- 
diiins, who were probably of Gaulish origin. 

Kcntii)(r, of Jrclajid; Haverty, Hwl. of 

Jreinud ; O'Hallorau, Hist, o/ Ireland ; Walpole, 
The K'ngdom of Ireland* Cusack, Hist, o/ the 
Irish Ii'attaii; Lodge, Irieh Peerage. 

[L. C. S.] 

Means, A>'Sals op, is the name given to 
the records of the Cistercian abbey of Meaux, 
in Yorkshii'e, which extend from 1150 to 1406, 
and were collected by Thomas de Burton, the 
nineteenth abbot. 'ITic)' have been published 
in tho Rolls Series. 

Meer Cossim ^vas the son-in-law of Meet 
Jaffier. Raised to tho musnud of Moorsheda- 
bad by Mr. Vansittart on tho deposition of 
Meet Jaffier (1760), he quaiTclled with tho 
English about the revenue laws, and mur- 
dered an embassy sent to effect a pacification. 
"War was declared ; Mooi-shedabad was taken, 
and tho Nabob was compelled to fly. Before 
he fled he caused the wheuo of the English resi- 
dents in the Patna factory (1 50 in number) to be 
imprisoned, shot dovv'n, and cut to pieces, their 
mangled remains being thrown into wells. 
Meer Cossim fled to Oude. Sujah Dowlah, 
the rizier, received him with favoui* ; but the 
tenible defeat of Buxar, and tho return of 
Clive to India, so alarmed tho vizier that he 
compelled Mccr Cossim to leave the country 
(1765). 

Meei? Jaffier was appointed Nabob of 
Moorshedabad, or Bengal, by Clive after 
Plassey (1757), and granted the zemindarj* of 
Calcutta to the English. On the death of his 
son Meerun, during tho Mogul invasion, he 
lost his reason, and his afffiirs fell into 
anarchy. His son-in-law, Meer Cossim, took 
adv*ant^e of this to obt^ the throne from 
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Mr. Vansittart, Governor of Bengal, at the 
price of the cession of Midniipore, Chittagong, 
and Burdwau, to the Company, and a gra- 
tuity of twenty lacs to his benefactors. 

USeeting, The Right of Pvblic, as op- 
posed to rioting, first became important in 
1768, when the Middlesex electors, supported 
by the most prominent politicians of the day, 
itsseiubled to protest against the infringe- 
ment of their rights by the House of Com- 
mons. Meetings were also held in their 
support in no less than seventeen counties. 
The question, which became intinmtely con- 
nected with tluit of i)etition, was again 
raised in 1779 — 80, when an agitation begun 
in Yorkshire and s])read over Eugland, in 
favour of economical and Parliamentary re- 
form. The House of Commons at this time 
protested against the practice of sending 
delegates to London with petitions, but were 
unable to prevent it. The right of meeting 
was grievously abused by the Protestant asso- 
ciations which led to the' Lord George Goidon 
riots of 1780; but the Anti-Slave Trade 
Association of 1787 carefully kept within 
the law. The terror caused by the French 
Revolution at length determined ministers 
to have recourse to repressive measures. 
Several societies already established, chief 
among which were the Revolution Society, 
the Society for Constitutional Informa- 
tion, and the London CoiTcsj>onding Society, 
had received a fresli impulse from events 
occurring on the other side of the Channel, 
and members of the latter especially had in- 
dulged in violent language. This was met 
by several trials for sedition both in England 
and Scotland, in which the sentences imposed, 
especially in the northern country, were of 
terrible severity, and the cases invaruiblv 
prejudged. The acquittal of Home Tookc, 
Ihomas Hardy, and other members of the 
groiit societies on the charge of treason, in 
1794, was, however, a severe blow to the 
government, which nevertheless continued 
the suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act, and 
procured the conviction of Henry Redhead 
Vorke on a charge of conspiracy. The 
London Corresponding Society continued to 
hold meetings, one of which, being followed 
by an attack on the person of the king (1795), 
resulted in the passing, in company with a 
Treason Practices Bill, of a Seditious Meetings 
Bill, which provided that no political meeting 
of more than fifty persons could be held 
without prerious notice to a magistrate, who 
was to attend in person, and might disperse 
them according to the Riot Act if he thought 
them dangerous. In spite of the vehement 
opposition of Fox and his friends, these bills 
became law by large majorities. The only 
result was that the societies had resort to 
secret conspiracy in conjunction with the 
F’rench clubs and the United Irishmen, and 
were in consequence aupprea^ by the 


stringent Corresponding Societies Bill (1709). 
In 1817, when discontent, want, and zeal for 
Refonn had caused riots in various parts of 
the country and an attack on tlie Prince 
Regent, the Acts of 1795 and 1799 against 
correspondiug societies were extended to other 
associations, such as the Hampden and 
Spencean clubs. Meetings, liowever, only 
became larger and more revolutionary, espe- 
cially in the manufacturing districts ; and 
the rash action of the militar)' result<*d in the 
‘•Manchester ilussiicre ” of 1819, and that 
criminal blunder was followed by the “ Six 
Acts,” one of which placed rigorous restric- 
tions on all meetings of more than fifty 
persons, and entrusted magistrates with the 
amplest i)Owei-b for their suppression and 
adjournment. In the following year, Orator 
Hunt, Sir C. Wolsclcy, the Rev. Josepli 
Harrison, and others, were tried for unlaw- 
fully meeting together, and sentenced to 
various period.s of imprisonment. From tluit 
time onwards the riglit of meeting has been 
generally recognised by government, and 
lawful agitation is no longer confounded with 
riotous and disorderly assemblies. The 
Catholic Association in Ireland was allowed 
to continue, restrictions being placed alone on 
the proposal to appoint managers of petitions 
us being a violation of the Irish Convention 
Act of 1793, until it threatened to suj>erscde 
Parliament. It was thereujMjn sujiprcssed 
(1826), but continued in another form ; and, 
being revived on the expiration of the Act, 
was again suppressed, but not until its objects 
had been completely gained (1829). The 
great Reform Bill was ushered in by the 
agitation of political unions throughout the 
country, and on the rejection of that measure 
by the House of Lui^s, these organisations 
exceeded their lawful limits by sending 
delegates to a national union in London. 
They were in consequence proclaimed, but 
continued nevertheless ; and the surrender of 
the Lords alone prevented much riolenco and 
consequent coercion. Tlie agitation for tho 
Repeal of tho Irish Union produced some 
monster meetings, such as that on the Hill of 
Tara (1843), W’hich were so dangerous to tho 
peace that the government had to repress 
them. A similar fate attended tho Orange 
lodges, which, established about 1795 in 
opposition to the Catholic Association, spread 
into England, especially into the army, and 
dabbled in plots for placing tho Duke of 
Cumberland on the throne (1836). The trades 
unions’ procession, the object of which was 
the roleaso of the Dorchester labourers, dis- 
persed upon the refusal of I>ord Melbourne to 
receive a deputation which relied to some 
extent on tho exhibition of physical force 
(1834). A similar attitude was adopted 
towaras the Chartists, who were not allowed 
to appear in large numbers at Westminster 
under pretence of presenting their huge 
petition, but whoso meetings were tolerate 
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IS long as they were orderly. In Ireland the 
Land Agitation of 1880 and the subsequent 
years compelled the government to place re- 
strictions on the right of piiblic meeting. The 
Land LeAgue was suppressed in October, 
1881, and the Prevention of Crimes Act of 
the following year empowered the Lord- 
Lieutenant to disperse assemblies cjilculated 
to disturb the peace ; which power was fre- 
fluently exercised in the case of I^nd League, 
Nationalist, and Uniiige assemblies. By the 
Crimes Act of 1887 — a permanent shitute — 
the Lord-Lieuten.'tiit may s\ippress any asso- 
ciation which, in his judgment, is eng^aged in 
the commission of crimes, or in incitement to 
violence or intimidation. [Uior Act.] 

Stanhope, Life of Pitt ; Pail. Hisf., xxi., xxxiii., 
and XXXIV. ; State 'J'l-vil.v, xxii. ; Ei-skiue. Spuch«s; 
HiSt. o/ ftii! Tlfo .<4cfs; Lord Sidmouth's L\fc ; 
Wysc, Cat/iotic .dssoctotioii .• t’oiirfs und Cat- 
tneta o/ H'dJuurt IF. ; Martiueau, Hwl- o) 
L'ngland ; Prentice, Hut. of .dpifi-Com Law 
LoagMt ; May, Const. Hut. oj vol. ii., 

chs. ix. and x. (The riirht, in some Contineotal 
countries expressly pimrantte*! by the Con- 
Btitution, is legally iu Enirland a mere corollary 
of individual rnrlits : seo Dicey, Laic o/ th« 
Coiistitutioii, p. 284, C S ] 

Megasstas, Tuf, were a Saxon tribe 
occupying the present county of Hereford. 


Melbourne, William Lamb, Viscount 
(4. 1779, (1. 1848), was the second son of 
I’oniston, first Viscount Melbourne. Li 1805 
bo entered the House of Commons aa mem- 
ber for Leominster, and joined the Opposition 
under Fox. When Mr. Canning was com- 
missioned to form a cabinet. Lamb accepted 
the office of Chief Secretary for Ireland. 
Later, ho accepted oftice under Lord Goderich 
and under the Duke of Wellington. In 
1828 he succeeded his father in the House 
of Lords. He took office under Lord Grey, 
in 1830, as Homo Secretary. In 1834 Lord 
Grey found his position untenable, and the 
king sent for Lord Melbourne, who con- 
trived to construct a cabinet, which lasted 
till the end of the year. The death of Earl 
Spencer caused the fall of the cabinet. The 
king called upon Lord Jlelbourne to retire, 
and summoned Sir Robert Peel from Italy 
to assume the premiership. The new govern- 
ment did not last over the year. A new 
Parliament decided against them, and Mel- 
bourne formed a mixed government, which 
last^ from 1835 to Sept., 1841. At the 
beginning of Queen Victoria’s reign the 
Prime Minister’s position was one that 
required address and tact, and by universal 
acknowledgement Lord Melbourne filled it 
with success, and in such a way as to earn 
the queen’s gratitude. Several important 
Acts were added to the statute book by the 
ministry, including the New Poor Law. In 
1839 I^rd Melbourne, after practical defeat 
on the Jamaica question, resigned. Sir 
Robert Peel, however, declined to form a 
ministry on account of the disputes about the 


royal household, known as the “ Bedchamber 
Question,” and Lord Melbourne returned. 
The general election of 1841 resulted in a 
Conservative majority, and the government 
resigned. After his resignation Lord Mel- 
bourne took little active part in public affairs. 

GreciHe .Vemofr,* ; Walpole, Hist, of EniJ. sinee 
1815 ; Earl Russell, Eecolhctioaa and Sugges' 
lions. 

Mellitns, Ai chbishop of Canterbury (619 
-24), was sent over by Gregory in GOl to 
assist Augustine in the conversion of the 
English. He preached the Gospel in Essex, 
and became the first Bishop of London. 

Melun, Treaty ok (1593), was concluded 
between Elizabeth and Henry IV. of France, 
and bound both sovereigns to maintain war 
against Philip as long a^ he should remain, 
in hostility to either England or France. 

MelviUe, Andrew (5. 1546, d. 1622], 
Was appoint^ principal of Glasgow Uni- 
versity in 1574, and subsequently principal 
of St. Mary’s College, St. Andrews (1580), 
and rector of the University in 1590. He 
was moderator of the General Assembly, 
1587-94. In 1606 he was summoned to 
London in company with seven other of 
the leading Scottish ministers to discuss the 
question at issue between the king and the 
Scotch Church. A conference took place, 
which ended in an explosion of rage on 
Iilelville’s part against the Primate. He 
was ordered to be imprisoned in the Tower, 
and kept there for four years. He was 
released at the request of the Duke of 
Bouillon, and passed the remaining years of 
his life as professor of divinity at Sedan. 

Members of Parliament. The House 
of Commons has no right to decide the eligi- 
bility of members ; it can merely insist on 
the performance of those conditions imder 
which alone it is lawful to sit and vote. In 
1769 Wilkes, having been expelled the House, 
was declared “ incapable of being elected a 
member to serve in this present Parliament,’* 
and Colonel Luttrell, though defeated by him at 
the poll, was admitted as member for Middle- 
sex, but in 1782 the resolution against Wilkes 
was, on his own motion, expunged from the 
journals of the House as subversive of the 
rights of the whole body of electors. This 
principle was not acknowledged in earlier 
times, for in 1711 Sir Robert Walpole 
was declared ineligible in consequence of a 
previous expulsion. Nevertheless a member 
though duly returned could not sit and vote 
until he had taken the oath provided by 31 
and 32 Viet., c. 72, though Quakers, Mora* 
Wans, and Separatists were allowed to affirm 
instead. On Slay 3. 1880, Mr. Bradlaugh 
claimed to affirm, and his claim being reject 
by a Select Committee, offered to take the 
oath. As he had declared that an oath was 
not binding on his consoience. the House re- 
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fused to allow him to do so. His claim to 
aflirm was I’eferred to the law courts, and the 
High Court of Justice decided that it was 
invalid. In 1888, however, a statute was 
passed giving to members the right of choice 
between the oath and the affirmation. Any 
member sitting or voting before taking the 
oath or affirming, incurs a penalty of £500 
for each offence besides vaciiting his scat. 
But though a member in this case may not 
take his seat, he does not cease to be a mem- 
ber of the House ; he may even sit within 
its walls, though he must take care that his 
seitt is below the bar, which for this purpose 
is held to be without the House ; and he may, 
like Baron liothschild in 1868, be called on 
to serve on committees. A member having 
been sworn, or made atlinnation, as he 
may prefer, is presented to the Spejiker bj’ 
the Clerk of the House. The j)iTsonal i)ri\d- 
lege of members formerly e.xtended to freedom 
from arrest or molestation for themselves, 
their servants, and their goods. This j>rivilege 
was founded on a law of iEthelberht, and was 
recognised by statute (5 Hen. IV., c. 6) in the 
case of Chedder. For the reign of George III. 
this privilege was dropped as regards servants, 
and how extends only to the person of 
members for forty days before, during, and 
for forty days after a session. It never 
covered treason, murder, felony, or brestch of 
the peace, and since the House in 1753 took 
a less liberal view of its own privileges— -by 
refusing in Wilkes’s case to extend them to 
seditious libel — than was held by the Court of 
Common Pleas, it has not covered any indict- 
able offence. It is the duty of a judge on 
committing a member to prison to inform tho 
House of the fact, that it may satisfy itself as 
to tho question of privilege. A member is 
not exempted from punishment for contempt of 
court, for in 1831 Lord Chaucellor Brougluim 
committed Mr. Long Wellesley for contempt, 
and the House refused to interfere in his behalf. 
More lately, iu 1882, ^Ir. Gray, member for 
Dublin, was imprisoned for contempt at the 
end of the session. His imprisonment ended 
before tho next mooting of Parliament, and a 
Select Committee reported that the case did 
not demand tho attention of the House. A 
member may be expelled, and expulsion may 
be said to follow such ill>conduct as would 
render a roan unfit to sit in the House, while 
it is also inflicted on any mem^r absconding 
from jostioe, as in the case of Sadleir in 1867. 
By a standing order of 1880 suspension is 
incurred by w^ul obstruction of the business 
of the House. All members are bound by 
6 Rich. II., c. 4, to render personal service 
in Parliament, and their attendabce may be 
enforced by a call of the House, though there 
has been no instance of such a proceeding 
since 1836. A member vacates his seat by 
elevation to the peerage, and since 6 Anne, c. 7, 
by the acceptance of a lucrative office under 
the crown. No member can relinquish his 


seat, and since 1750 the custom has obtained 
that a member wibhing to retire from Parlia- 
ment should apply to the crown fur a nominal 
office, such as the Stewardship of the Chiltem 
Hundreds. [Chilteh.n IIu.ndkeds ; Paklia- 
MEXT.] 

May, Proudure oj Parliament, t'th edition. 

Merchant Adventurers, The, were 
a trading guild established in Bnii)arit in 
1296, and having numei'ous brunches in Eng- 
land. In the latter country they received 
the title by patent of Henry VII. in 1505. 
In 1.564 the Merchant Adventurers were in- 
corporated by Elizabeth, and received some 
extensive pri^nleges of trade to the East. 

Merchants, The Chauteh of the 
(1303), was granted by Edward I. to the 
foreign merchants, and gave them curtain 
important privileges, in return for which 
he received trom them a conbiderablo smn 
of money iu the shape of duties on wool, etc. 

Merchants, The Statute of ( 1283), 

known also as the Statute of Acton Burnell, 
was one of Edward I.’s important commercial 
measures. It provided for tho registration of 
merchants’ debts, their recovery by distraint, 
and the debtors’ imprisonment. 

Mercia was the great Anglian kingdom of 
central England. Originally tho term seema 
tohavebeen confined to that piirticular Anglian 
settlement which occupied the district round 
Tamworth and Lichfield, and tho Upper Trent 
Valley. West of this a ningc of moorlands 
checked the progress of tho invaders for a 
considerable period. Tlioir proximity to the 
unconquored Welsh gave them the title 
of Mercians, or Men of the March. Nothing 
definite can be determined ns to the date of 
this original Mercian settlement, but it must 
have been later than that of tho more eastern 
Anglian settlements in mid-England. It 
was, however, probably made in the latter 
half of the sixth century. Nothing is known 
of its first .king, Crida, who died in 600 ; 
Wybba(600 — 610) and Ceorl (610 — 626) were 
of equal insignificance. But in 626 a great 
king, Penda, son of Wybba, began to reign. 
He found ^Middle England split up into a 
large number of independent Anglian settle- 
ments. Those had, perhaps, been already 
dependent on Etholbert of Kent and Rsedwald 
of East Anglia. Penda reduced them to a 
ennanent dependence on tho men of the 
larch. Henceforth Lindiswaras and Gymas, 
Middle English and South English, Peesaetan, 
Hwiccas, Hecanas, and Megasa^tas were but 
under-kingdoms of the Mercian monarch. 
They were still centres of local feeling. Lines 
of Bubreguli, or hereditary ealdormen, con- 
tinued to reign in them. But for great 
political purposes, ^Mercia is lienceforth 
synonymous with Middle England. Penda, 
the creator of this greater Mercia, was also 
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the representative of the hciithen re-action 
vsliich followed Au{^ustino’s mission. Ho wjis, 
moreover, the uncompromising foe of the 
rising power of Xorthumbria. In alliance 
with th>- Wrhhmen ho defeated and slew 
Edwin the Hictwalda. Oswald, the sjiinted 
kiivir. "as equally unable to withstand him. 
But at last Oswy, his successor, destroyed 
the power of Mercia at the battle of Winw»d 
(655). Peuda fell on the field. Oswy gave 
law to all England. The greater Mercia 
began to break up, and some parte were even 
conquered by Oswy. But in 659, on the death 
of Peada. the ne.xt king, the Mercians seized 
arms in despair, and led by Wulfhere, nephew 
of IVnda, drove out the Northumbrians, and 
t'ffectually consolidated the grcider Mercia. 
It may have been now that the Mercian 
boundary was j)nshecl southward to the 
Thames.' Mc'anwhile Christianity had silently 
become the religioji of Mercia, and Theodore 
of Tarsus found in Wulfhere and his brother 
and successor, Ethehed (675 — 701), active and 
powerful auxiliaries. In 704 Ethelred with- 
divw to a monastery. His nephew Cenred, 
son of Wulfliere, reigned over the Mercians 
till 709, when Coolred, son of Ethelred, suc- 
ceeded. and iti 715 sustained the great defeat 
of Wanborough from Inc of Wos-sex. He 
died in 710. His .successor, Etholbald, son of 
Alweo, brother of Peiidji (716 — 755), took 
advantage of Inc’s abdication, and the growing 
anarchy of Northumbria, to establish that 
Mercian ovcrlordship that was to endure for 
fully a century. A series of successful wars 
subdued all the neighbouring Shttes, and 
Etholbald with good reason claimed to be 
rex iiou solum ^^e^^ccll3ium sed et omnium popit- 
lorum qu\ generali nomine Sutangli dicuntur. 
But the end of his reign was unfortunate. In 
754 the revolt of the conquered people was 
followed by the defeat and flight of Ethel- 
bald at Burfoid. Next year ho died, and 
oven the genius of Offa (757 — 795), who, after 
a year of anarchy, became King of the 
Mercians, could not wholly undo this great 
disaster. Yet Offa became the gi*eate8t king 
of his day. Ho put his dependents in the 
neighbouring kingdoms, and established a 
series of alliances that made his power irre- 
sistible ; conquered eastern Powis from the 
Welsh, and b\ult the dyko that goes by*his 
name to protect his western frontier; estab- 
lished at Lichfield a short-lived archbishopric 
tluit made Mercia ecclesiastically independent, 
and corresponded on equal terms with Charles 
the Great himself. Cenwulf, a successor (796 
— 819), was hardly less powerful. But soon 
after his death the collapse of the Mercian power 
at Jllandun — where Beomwulf was defeated 
by Egbert — handed over the supremacy of 
Britain to Wessex. The power of Morcia had 
been based on nothing but the prowess of its 
kings. It rotained that want of centralisation 
which flowed naturally from its origin. ; and 
if remarkable for military abilit}', was behind- 


hand in culture and civilisation. The failure 
of the royal house, combined with the great 
invasion of the Danes, completed the Mercian 
overthrow. Ludecan and Wiglaf were mere 
puppet kings, ^^"hen the struggle was over, 
half Mercia was regularly settled by Norse 
Vikiugs : the other half, that to the west and 
south of Watling i^treet, wjis a mere ealdor- 
mauship under the West Saxon kings. Ethelred, 
the new ealdorman of the Mercians, and after 
his death his wife Ethelflaed, “ I.ady of the 
Mercians,” the daughter of Alfred the Gi-eat, 
wore strong and vigorous rulers : but they 
ruled in the West J^axon interest. On the 
latter’s death, Mercia, enlarged by the gradual 
re-conquest of the Danish portion, ceased to 
have a ruler of its own. Yet it rotained for 
many geneiations its lowil iwitriotism. The 
policy of Dunstm may have conciliated it ; 
the policy of Edwy led to its revolt, and the 
setting up a king for itself in Edgar. But on 
Edwy’s death conquered Mereia gave a king 
to the victorious West Saxons. The estab- 
lishment of the great earldoms revived local 
Mercian feeling. Elfgar, lA*ofric, Edwin, 
and ilorcar became in a sense now rulers of 
Mercia. Had not the Norman Conquest inter- 
vened they might have re-established Mercian 
independence. But the Norman administra- 
tive system for ever put an end to di'cams of 
particularism. Despite the schemes of Earls 
llalph and Roger to rerive the Heptarchy in 
the interests of feudalism, despite the dis- 
tinction of hiw that survived down to the 
days of the DialoguM De Scaccario, Mercia 
ends its political existence with the Norman 
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There are no peculiarly Srerciao Chrouioles of 
early date, so tliat its early history is very 
obscure, it bos to be piecM to(tether from 
casual references in West Saxon and Northum- 
brian Chronicles, and from charters and laws. 
J. B. Green. and Com/uest ot Tnyland, 

and Palgrrave’s English Co/ninontreaUh may be 
referred to for modern account. 

MercilesSf or Wokdekful Parliament, 
The (138$), was summoned by the Lords 
Appellant after the defeat of De Yeie and 
the royalist party, for the purpose of obtaining 
a sanction to their acts. Gloucester declared 
his innocence of any attempt to depose the 
king ; the judges who bad declared |be com- 
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niission of regency illegal were aiTested and 
banLihed to Iieland ; the royal ministers were 
impeached and sentenced to death, and other 
offenders were punished, and £20,000 was 
voted to the Lords Appellant. The legis- 
lative work was undertaken by this Parlia- 
ment, and its acts, as Dr. Stubbs s:iys, “ fully 
cstiiblish its rightto the title [of “ merciless"], 
and stamp with infamy the men who, 
whether their political crimes were or were 
not siluttiry to the constitution, disgraced the 
cause by excessive and vindictive cruelty.” 

Merton, The St.\tute or (1236), was 
enacted by the barons in a great council as- 
sembled at ilerton, Janmiry 23, 1230. shortly 
after the marriage of Henry III. and Eleanor 
of Provence. The barons declared in it that 
they were unwilling to change the laws of 
England, which would seem to intimate a 
fear on their part of the foreign influences 
which might be e.xpected fi-om the marriage. 

Metcalfe, Chaulbs, Loud (i. 178.5, 
d. 1810), entered the East India ComjKtny’s 
service, and in 1808 was selected by lx>rd 
Minto to negotiate the alliance with Runjeet 
Singh. Ho carried out his mission successfully, 
and succeeded in concluding the treaty of 
Umritsur (1809). Subsequently ho negotiated 
the treaty with Ameer Khan in 1817 during 
the Mahratta "War, and conducted the delicate 
negotiations with Toolsyo Bhye, the regent 
of the Holkar SUite, during the same war. In 
1820 he was appointed Resident at Hydera- 
bad. On the resignation of Sir David Och- 
tcrlony (1825), Sir Charles Sletcalfe was 
appointed Resident at Delhi for Rajpootana. 
In 1834 he vvas appointed Governor of the 
newly-created Presidency of the North-West 
Provinces, and in 1835, in consequence of the 
premature departure of Lord William Ben- 
tinck, he was obliged to return to Calcutta, 
and assume the provisional Governor-General- 
ship, which he continued to hold for a year. 
On the arrival of Lord Auckland he proceeded 
to Agra. Soon after his arrival (1836), he 
tK&t the press Iaw earned by bim dur* 
ing his Governor-Generalship had exasporatod 
tho India House, and that in consequence his 
name hud not oven been mentioned in con- 
nection with tho vacant ' governorship of 
Madras. He resigned his appointment. His 
services were fully appreciated by the crown. 
He w'as appointed Governor of Jamaica (1839 

41), and Canada (1842—45) successively, 
and for his eminent services was raised to the 
forage as Lord Metcalfe in 1845. The 
difflcultics which he experienced from factious 
omx)Bition, and his own ill-health, produced 
his resignation (1845), and he returned to 
England to die in 1846. 

ZColillodishSa — The name was first given 
in derision to the society formed for religious 
study and .conversation by John and Chules 
Wesley at Oxford in 1729. Wesley, in 1739, 
began to hold greqt evangelical meetings in 


l.rfjndon and olsowhen-. In tho y.'jt- he 

formed the first reguLir ^\'esh•yan Mvthedist 
society. The society was divid'd into 
“clas.'KJs” with “leaders" and “stewards." 
Two years before. Wesley hud begun to in- 
stitute lay preachei-s to hi-s vaiiou.s local 
societies. In 1744 the first Conference wiis 
held: but it was not till 1781 that Wesley 
constituted the Confeienco the suj)remi‘ au- 
thority of the sect, and vested the piopertv of 
the society in tru-stees under its jurisdiction. 
In 1784 Wesley gave letters of oitlination to 
Dr. Coke, and constitutcHl him “ bishop " of 
the American Methodist body, thu.s beginning 
tho Ameriain Episcojial ilethodist Church. 
It was not, howev’cr, till 1788 that Wesley 
onlaincd preachci-s to assist him in adminis- 
tering the sacraments to the societies in Eng- 
land. M'^esley died in 1791. After hi.s death 
the Connexion was distracted by disputes, 
which ended in tho “ pLin of mcitication ” in 
1795. In 1797 Alexander Kilham founded 
tho “New Connexion," the government of 
which was more republican than that of the 
older body. There hav’e been several seces- 
sions since— notably those of the “Protestant 
liletbodists ” in 1798 (who subsequently were 
joined by other bodies of seceders and became 
the “United Methodist Free Churches"). 
The “ Primitive Methodists " were formed in 
1810.^ In 1907 the “New Connexion,” the 
“United Methodist Free Churches,” and the 
“Bible Christians” (formed in 1815) were 
united into one body known as the “ United 
Methodist Church.” 


Jy®*^****. of Jl'esUy ; Smith, Hittcry 
fVesltyan Methodism: 


Metlmen Treaty, The, was a com- 
mercial convention between England and 
Portugal, concluded on Dec. 27, 1703, by Paul 
Methuen. Portugal bound itself to admit 
English woollen manufactures on tho same 
terms as before the late prohibition of them. 
England ap^reed to admit Portuguese wines on 
payment of two-thirds of tho duty imposed on 
French wines. It was annulled by the supplo- 
mentarj' treaty of 1835. 

Smith, IfValih o/ JiTatton*, book iv,, chap, vi 

Military System. In tho earliest 
times, tho military system of the Teutonic 
races reposed on tho broadest and most 
national basis. Ruled ov'er by elective duces, 
encouraged to valour by the presence of 
kindred and neighbours, tho old Teutonic 
host, described by Tacitus, was in a very 
intimate sense the army of tho people. Yet 
even in those days the conxitaltit of the 
oepa, which, by devoting its whole energies 
to fighting, was probably the most eflicient 
military force, was of other than popular 
origin. It was the body-guard, the personal 
following of tho king or leader. After tho 
mig^tion to England, tho same system con- 
tinued. It was a primary principle of Anglo- 
Saxon jurisprudence that every landholder 
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w«s ol'ligfd to sc-rv<‘ in the f'jrd, as the 
|K)j)ii]av host was now calU iI. Fyrdbot was 
part of the trinoda n<ici>!>ilas. Arranged by 
the sheritf, the tynl was simply the county 
court in arms. But want of cohesion between 
various locJilities made its operations uncer- 
hdn, and the want oi discipline in a citizen 
militia frcuuently rendered it ineffective. 
Tl»e glorious tight of Brihtuoth and the East 
Anglian Ivrd against the Danes at Maldon, 
shows what the fyrd of a limited district could 
do : but attempts to aggregate the national 
militia of the whoh' nation in a single body 
were in those early times nearly impossible. 
Yet, when well led, the fyrd fought well, and 
its national charact« r was of great political 
importanco as keeping alive national feeling. 
Still the West Sa.xoii kings would hardly have 
athiined to their imperial position, if, in addi- 
tion to the forces of the allodi.ol system, they 
hacl not also to rely tipon the services of their 
gesiths and thegus. These personal retainers 
of the monarch, the comiten in a developed 
form, fonned a body-guard of trained soldiers, 
always at hand. But as time went on, the 
thegn became more of a feudal noble, dwelling 
on his eshito, and only serving his lord on 
occasion. Thus the thegnhood became un- 
trvistworthy also, tintil its revival in a more 
l>rimitivo form, in the htiscarh of Cnut, gave 
lh(5 king again the serWces of a shinding 
body-guard of highly-trained professional 
soldiew. 

Such was in outline the old English mili- 
hiry system. In it we have the genn of most 
of the later developments of the English 
army, the national militia, the feudal levies, 
and even penuanent mercenary troops. The 
Norman Conquest hugely developed the feudal 
element by the wholesale introduction of 
tenure by milihiry service, and by gnidually 
dividing the land of England into “ knights’ 
fees,*’ held by the tenure of providing and 
equipping a heavy-armed horseman to serve 
his lord for forty days in the yuai'. "WilliHiii 
the Conqueror himself saw clwiily the consti- 
tutional danger and the military worthlessness 
of the feudal anny. In want of discipline, 
iiTcgularity, and incapacity for development, 
it surpassed the fyrd. It was, morc*over, 
largely composed of the disloyal party of the 
foudjil baronage, ever anxious to destroy the 
royal power, and consequently a source of 
weakness more than of strength. Henry II. 
saw this, and by the institution of scutage(q.v.) 
hiTgoIy superseded the direct sendee of the 
feudal array by a money composition. This 
enabled him to carry out still farther the policy 
of the Norman kings, and depend for the most 
pjirt on Flemish or Braban<,-on mercenaries, 
who, bound to their lord by no tio but good 
pay and the rough loyalty of a soldier to his 
general, and often composed of the very scum 
of society, wero yet efficient military instru- 
ments. 

But mercenaries were expensive, unpopular, 


and frequently treacherous. They were un- 
pleasiint necessities, nttherthan welcome ones. 
The Norman and Angevin monarchs conse- 
quontly sought, by the maintenance of the 
tyrd-system, to reUiin the services of a body 
which’ always supported the crown against 
the feuclil party. The history of the national 
militia sub.M quently to the Conquest strongly 
illustrates the continuity of English constitu- 
tional development. William I. exacted 
from evoiy freeman the old national oath to 
join in defending tho king, his lauds and his 
honour both at home and beyond sea. In 
1073 the fyrd took a prominent share in tho 
conquest of Maine. William II. cheated the 
fyrd out of the leu shillings a-piece which 
the shires had given them for their mainte- 
nance. Y’et it was always faithful to the 
crown in its struggle agjiinst the feudalists. 
The defeat of Robert of Belesme, the repulse 
of David of Scotland at Northallerton, the 
suppression of the feudal revolt of 1173 wero 
largely due to it.s valour and patriotism. 

Still, the heavy cavalry of tho barons was, 
from tho military point of view, a necessary 
supplement to the infantry of the fyi*d, and 
with the politiuil imporhmee of feudalism 
annihilated, there was less danger in the feudal 
amiy. Yet llenn.’ II., while relying for 
foreign service mainly on mercenaries paid for 
by the scutiiges of the barons, trusted to tho 
fyrd for home defence. His Assize of Arms 
(1181) revived and reorganised that ancient 
body, and devised an excellent machinery for 
compelling every citizen {iota communa libero~ 
rum /loininum) to possess tho arms approprlato 
to his station in life. The increased dixjad of 
mercenaries, thi-ough their misuse by John, 
and their attempts to control the destinies of 
the kingdom during his son’s minority, gave 
an increased importance to the re-issue of tho ♦ 
Assize of Anns by Henrj’ III. in close con- 
nection with the system of ^yatch and Ward. 
In the Statute of Winchester, Edivard I. 
{1285) still further developed the same system, 
which a series of later measures of Henry IV., 
Philip and Mary, and James I. has brought 
dow’n to our own days. 

Tho vague power, never perhaps formally 
taken away from the sheriff, of summoning 
the posse comitatus, was from the fourteenth to 
tho sixteenth century supplemented by moro 
definite commissions of array, empow’oring 
those addressed to muster and train all men 
able to bear arms within tho counties included 
in the commission ; w'hilo in the reign of 
Philip and Mary the institution of lord-lieu- 
tenants in every county practically deprived 
tho sheriff of his command of the national 
forces. Henceforth, tho lord-lieutenant was 
the deputy of tho crown for all military, mat- 
ters, and tho ultimate custodian of law and 
order. But tho Act of 1 Jac. I., c. 26, had to 
some extent repealed the long series of statutes 
which enforced the obligation of keeping 
sufficient arms on each citizen. The Artillery 
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Company of London, which still continues 
to exist, spi-un" from a voluntary association 
durin" Homy VIII. ’s i-oign, and tho “train 
bands ” of the seventeenth centurv, which tho 
Act of James I. substitute*! for the inediasval 
system, though in a sense the contintiation of 
the fyrd, were also largely of voluntary origin, 
'rhe dithculties caused by tlio militia question 
in 1642, between < ’haides I. and his Parlia- 
ment, tho prominent part biken by the train 
bands in the Great Rebellion, rendered it 
necessary for the Re.stomtion Parliament to 
reorgsmiso the national forces, an«l reconstitute 
the militia under the he.adship of the crown. 
Up to 1757 this force was, liowever, quite 
neglected, when tlio absence of the reguLar 
army on the Continent cau.sed it to be re- 
■\'ived as a local orgjmisation for internal 
defence. Its importance ns a recruiting 
g^-ound for tho army was also a great reason 
for its reviv.al. Under George III. and Vic- 
toria a series of Acts of I’arliarnent have modi- 
fied the militia laws. During these reigns army 
reforms were e ffected that brojjght the militia 
into orgJinic relation with the standing aimy, 
without d« stroying its local basis. Previous 
to these reforms, sendee was nominally com- 
pulsoiy, though a ililitia Ballot Suspension 
Act made it pi-actically voluntary. As a 
means of national defence, the ntilitia has been 
at various times supplemented by a volunteer 
system, self-supporting and unpaid. The 
Artillery Company is an early example of 
such a force. In 1803 the fear of French 
invasion caused nearly half a million of men 
to enrol themselves into volunteer regiments ; 
but the cessation of tho panic led to tho 
gradual dying out of the movement. In 1859 
a more permanent volunteer organisation was 
started, and an Act of 1863 gave this organisa* • 
lion a legal status. By ati Act passed in 
1907 great changes wera made with regard 
to the volunteers and the militia. 'I'he foiuior 
•were transferred to the territorial army, and ^ 
the latter to the special contingent of the * 
army reserve, which consists of non-regulars 
who have unUerLaken to serve abioad. 

Thus far the non-profe.ssional and irregular 
militurj' forces have mainly been dealt with. 
But even in mediieval times the national 
militia became ^dually both unfit and 
unwilling for foreign service, for which tho 
shortness of the sendee of the feudal levies 
still more disqualified them. The mcrcenarj' 
system of the Normans and Angevins became 
impossible with the development of constitu- 
tional government. The need of regular 
forces b<Kame greater wdth the development 
of tho political power of England, During 
the Middle Ages the feudal tenants, or the 
militia of the neighbouring shires, were 
enough to repel a Scotch or Welsh inroad; 
but tho sy.stematic wars with France which 
the fourteenth centurv witnessed required 
more systematic forcec. The armies which 
fought in tho Hundred Years* War, though 


to a small extent composed of feudal t* nants 
and of forced levies of pressed men. were 
nuiinly raised by indentures or ••'•ntraets 
maiio with some gnat noble or e.xjx-rienced 
general, who agreed to serve tin* kiu:r abroad 
witli a Certain number of men at a fixtsl rate. 
Tho pay was very hiirh. and there was never 
any UilHculty in raising tl>e men. The con- 
tract generally en<l«‘il with the war. so that 
these armies, though composed of trained 
ti'Oops. wore not pennaneiit. Penalties foi 
desertion and disobedien«'e were intlic-ted b> 
sbitutcs which anticipated the later ilutiny 
Acts. 

Tho germ of a standing army is found in 
the Yeomen of the Guard instituted by Henry 
VII., and in the small ganisons of Calais, 
Berwick, and Dover. In tlio reign of Eliza- 
beth there were anticipations, in the reign of 
Charles I. the beginnings, of a liirg*‘r .standing 
force. The complaints of maiiial law and 
illegal impressment now became g<-neral. The 
struggle of the crown for the riglit of main- 
biining a stamling army had now begun. It 
was to last until the principle was unwillingly 
accepted at tho end of the seventeenth 
centurv’. 

The abortive armies of Charles I. and the 
commencement of a military law that marked 
his reign were soon eclipsed by the great 
army levied by Parliament [New iloDBL], 
which the genius of Cromwell moulded into 
tho most ofticieut fighting machine known in 
English histor)’. U iider tho Rcstora tion several 
regiments of Cromwell’s army were still main- 
tained. At fii-st, these numbered only 3,000 
men, but during Cliarles II. ’s reign not 
only were temporary armies levied for emer- 
gencies, but several now regiments addt*d to 
the permanent forces. The abolition of the 
feudal levies by the Act 12 Car. II., long aftei 
they had ceasc-d to be of any groat value, 
though they wore summoned so late as 1640, 
made a sbinding army the more necessary. 
James II. largely increased these troops, and 
the French war, which the Revolution in- 
volved, prevented their disbandment. But a 
standing army was very unpopular with all 
pai’ties. To tho '\\'higs it suggested tyranny 
and j^pery, to tho Tories tho military 
dcsj>otism of Cromwell. Only after a great 
struggle was an army of 7,000 men retained 
after tho Peace of Ryswick. But thost' 
debates practically decided tho question. 
Henceforth England has always had a stand- 
ing army. Tho constitutional difficulty’ had 
been got over by passing an annual ilutiny’ 
Act (q.v.), which alone empowered the sove- 
reign to govern tho troops by martial law. 
Despite popular jealousy, the numbers of tho 
army have steadily risen. After the Peace of 
Utrecht the army numbered 8,000. In 1760 
it was nearly 19,000. In 1792 it had decreased 
to 17,000 in time of peace, though in 1777 it 
had been 90,000 ; and in 1812 nearly a quarter 
of a million of men were under arms. The 
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East India Coinp-'iny had been allowed to 
levy a sepaiMtv army for the defence of the 
Indies. Aftn- the ' Indian Mutiny it was 
incorporated with the royal forces. In the 
years 1S71 and 1872 important changes weix' 
made which ha<l th»' effect of joining together 
ill the various hi anchcs of the English militsiry 
system into a single whole. [Cardwell.] In 
l'871 the purchase of commissions by officers 
was abolished by royal warrant. 

The modern standing army of England ha" 
always been mainly rsiised by voluntary 
enlisiiiuut. Eut so late as the American 
War “idle and disorderly persons’’ were 
impressed for the army as well as for the 
navy. Difficulties in the way of recruiting 
were often felt. l’erhaj)S this pjirtly accounts 

for the survival of the contract system of the 

% 

Edwards us late as the eiglitcenth century. 
So great was the constitutional difficulty sug- 
gested by the ,st;inding army that only o.OOO 
men wore allowed to live in barracks at the 
beginning of the 19th century. 

I'p to the Crimean War the military sys- 
tem was cumbersome. The commander-in- 
chief, responsible to the crown; the ‘'secre- 
tary of state for war and the colonies,’’ 
whose jiower was limited to war time ; the 
“ secretary at war,” the parliamentary 
reprcs( ntative of the army : the treasury. 
whi(-h controlled the commisvsariat; the Home 
Office, which governed the militia — all exer- 
cised cln.^hing jurisdictions. Many reforms 
have since been made, notably in 1904, when 
the office of commander-in-chief ceased to 
exist, a new post, inspector-general, being 
created, and a council of war framed on the 
model of the Hoard of Admiralty ; and again 
in 1907 by the passing of the Territorial and 
licsorve Forces Act. 

StuMts, Coii5f. History; Hallani, CoTist. Hist; 
May, Couft. Jlisl. ; Grose. Military Antinuitits: 
Cl«><lc. Militarv forces o/the Croten; EncyctopcKlia 
Britonnica (iiiiith cd.), art. Army. 

Mill) James {b. 1773, d. 1836), received an 
appointment in the India Office, and rose to 
be head of the revenue department, Jlill was 
one of tho most prominent of those who 
understood and developed the views of Bent- 
ham on government and legislation. [Bext- 
HAM.J Besides numerous works on mehi- 
physics, economics, and political theory, which 
exerted great influence on the thought of the 
19th century. Jlill wrote a Histoty of 
Iniiia (1817-18), a very valuable work. 

Prof. A. Bain, Biography o/ James MilL 

Mill, John Stuart (A. 1806, d. 1873), son 
of the above, entered the India House in 
1823, and in 1856 became head of the ex- 
aminer’s department, from which he retired 
in 1858. In 1865 he was elected member for 
Westminster, but was defeated in 1868. In 
Parliament he was an advanced Liberal, and 
supported with much earnestness woman’s 
suffrage. Mr. Mill wrote numerous works. 


In almost all departments of political, social, 
jind moral philosophy, ISIr. 5liU’s influence 
has been very great. As the thinker who 
attempted to develop and adapt the utili- 
tarianism of Bentham to the complicated 
needs of modem society, his place is specially 
important ; while as a political economist he 
forms one in the line of succession of great 
English writers on the subject which l^gan 
with Adam Smith. 

Mill’s .4urrl)io<;rap7iy, an interesting and fasci- 
nating work, api>cared after bis death in 1873. 

Milner, Alfred, 1st Viscount Milner 
{b. 1854), was from 1887 to 1889 private secre- 
tary to Mr. Goschen, from 1889 to 1892 he 
was under-secretary for finance in Egypt, and 
chairman of the Board of Inland Revenue 
from 1892 to 1897. In 1897 he succeeded 
Lord Rosrocad as governor of Cape Colony 
and high commissioner of South Africa. He 
was first Governor of the Transvaal and 
Onmge River Colonies (1900-5), and in 1906 
the House of Lords voted their high apprecia- 
tion of his services in South Africa. He was 
created Baron Milner in 1901, and a viscount 
in 1902. 

Milton, John (i. 1608. d. 1674), claims a 
place in the present work owing to his con- 
nection with the movement known as the 
Great Rebellion. In May, 1641, ho came 
forward as one of the literary champions of the 
Puritan party, and wrote a iiamphlet 0/ Re~ 
formation touching Church discipline in Eng- 
land, followed by four others directed against 
the moderate Episcopalians. The most im- 
portant is The Reason of Church Government 
(1641 — 2). In 1644 he published his famous 
Areopagitica. Within a fortnight of the 
king's execution he published a pamphlet 
justifying tho act. In March, 1649, ho was 
made secretary for foreign tongues to the 
Council of State. In this year he published 
his Eikonoklastes, in reply to Eikon Basilike^ 
and Pro Populo Anglicano Defensio. In 1662 
he became qiute blind, and practically gave 
up the work of his secretaryship. In May, 
1654, he published his Pro Populo Anglicano 
JDefensio Sceunda. He continued to assist in 
tho foreign correspondence of the Republic til] 
the Restoration, and tried by a series ot 
vehement pamplilets to prevent that event. 
After May, 1660, he lived for some months in 
hiding, hut he was not molested by tho new 
government, and passed the remainder of his 
life quietly. 

JlassoD, Life 6 vols., 1859—1830. 

Minden, The Battle of (Aug. 1, 1759), 
was fovight during the Seven Years’ War. Fer- 
dinand of Brunswick, the commander of the 
allies, had under him 10,000 or 12,000 British, 
soldiers, under Lord George Sackville. He 
had previously made an unsuccessful attempt 
to recapture Frankfort from the French. The 
French commanders, De Broglie and Oontades, 
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pushed after him, and rapidly took Cassel, 
Munster, and Minden. Ferdinand main- 
tained his position on the right bank of the 
Weser, and left a detachment of 5,000 men, 
seemingly unguarded, to lure Contades from 
his strong position at Minden. The Duke de 
Broglie was despatched to attack this body of 
mon, but he was compelled to summon Con- 
tades to his assistance. The French generals, 
thus obliged to accept battle on unfavourable 
grounds, were defeated. 

Minorca vas taken (1708) by the English 
during the War of the Succession in Spain, 
and ceded to England by the Treaty of 
Utrecht. In 1756 it was recaptured by the 
French ; and Admiral Byng, after a feeble 
attempt to relieve the town, left it to its 
fate. The island was restored to England bv 
the Treaty of Paris (1762). In 1781 it was 
again recaptured by 12,000 French and 
Spaniards, although CTeneral Murray and his 
men, reduced by sickness to 700, made a re- 
solute defence. In the following year it was 
ceded to Spain, and in 1783 formally giren up 
to her. In 1798, in the midst of the struggle 
with Napoleon, it was retaken by General 
Stuart, but finally given up to Spain by the 
Treaty of Amiens (1802). 

Minorities, Representation op. Pro- 
vision was made for the representation of 
minorities in large constituencies by the inser- 
tion into the Reform Bill of 1867 of two 
clauses declaring that in three-cornered con- 
stituences no elector should be allowed more 
than two votes ; and that no elector of the 
city of London should be allowed more than 
three votes. It was found possible, how- 
ever, for one party to carry all three members 
in Birmingham, and the system came to an 
end with the Redistribution Bill of 1885. 
Systems on somewhat similar lines, but vastly 
more complex, have been introduced in 
recent years in Belgium and some Swiss 
cantoi^. On the formation of school boards, 
minority representation was secured by the 
system of cumulative voting. In 1884 a 
society, including members of Parliament of 
both parties, was formed to promote the re- 
presentation of minorities by proportional 
representation. 

D’Hondt, lUnriunialion ProportUmnelU : Mill 
lUpretentaXive Government. 

Minto, Lord (i. 1751, d. 1814), after 
having filled the office of president of the 
Board of Control, was appointed governor- 
general of India in 1806. His first task 
was to deal with the Vellore Mutiny, his 
next the establishing of order in India, and 
securing the frontiers of the company's 
territories by treaties with foreign powers. 
Marching an army into- Nagpore, he com- 
piled Ameer Khan to retire. The pirates of 
Kolapore and Sawuntwarree were attacked 
and overawed. The growth of the power 


of Runjeet Singh made him desirous (1808) 
at once to check it in the ea-st, and to form 
an alliance with him. He sent an embassy 
to Lahore, under Jlr. Metcalf*;, who, after 
some dithculty, 8uc<-ec*ded in concluding 
with Runjeet the treaty of T'mritsir, of 
perpetual amity between the British govern- 
ment and the sUite of Lahore. About the 
^me time Sir Harford Jones reached Persia 
in the character of a plenipotentiary of the 
British crown, and by him (1810) a treaty 
was concluded binding the sovereign of Persia 
to resist the passage of any European force 
through his countrv to India, and the 
government of England to furnish aid in 
case Persia should be invaded from Europe. 
Having thus established order and security at 
home, Lord Minhi turned his attention to the 
hostile colonies of the enemy and his allies. 
Macao and the Chinese colonics of Portu- 
gal were occupied (1809), but were subse- 
quently abandoned, owing to the firmness and 
threats of the Chinese government. The 
islands of Mauritius and Bourbon were 
captured (1809), thus cutting off a great 
resort for French privateers. The Dutch 
Colonies in the Spice Islands and Java 
were captured after a gallant defence (1811). 
In 1812, on his return from Java, Lord 
Minto leamod that ho had been super- 
seded. He was raised to an earldom, and 
recalled, and in October, 1813, returned to 
England. 

Lord Hinto in IndiOy 18S0. 

Mitchell, John (5. 1812, d. Jlarch 21, 
1875), was one of the leaders of the Young 
IreUnd party in 1848, and in his journal, the 
United Irishtnan, supported open rebellion. 
He was tried, but found not guilty. When 
the Treason Felony Act was passed, however, 
he was again arrested, and his newspaper 
suppressed. He was finally sentenced to 
fourteen years* transportation, and sent to 
Bermuda. He escaped by breaking his parole, 
and fled to the United States, where he 
became an ardent x>Artisan of the Confeder- 
ates. In 1874 he went to Ireland, and was 
returned to Parliament unopposed for Tippe- 
rary county. On Mr. Disraeli’s motion, 
however, he woe declared incapable of sitting. 
A new writ^being issued, he was again elected ; 
but Captain Moore, a Conservative, who was 
next on the poll, clamed the seat, and it was 
adjudged to him by the Irish Court of Com- 
mon Pleas. Mitchell now intended to stand 
for every Irish county in turn, but died before 
he could carry out his plan. 

M’^eod Affair^ The (1841). During 
the Canadian rebellion an American steamer 
called the Caroline^ which baH been engaged 
in carrying arms to the rebels, was boarded 
in the night by a party of loyalists, set on 
fire, and driven over the Falls of Niagara. 
She was l 3 dng at that time within the terri- 
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torial jurisdiction of tin* State of York, 
and an Ainrrican i'iti/< n lost his life in the 
struggle. Tlio matter cuusod some excite- 
ment in the Tnite<l States: and in January, 
1841, Aloxamler M‘I>eud. a British subject, 
was aiTcsted in the Stale of New \ ork on a 
chai-fje of mtuder, for heiinr concerned in the 
attack on th*- ('in-oluir. The British jjovem- 
inent at once demandi d Ins release, asseiiing 
that he was acting under and within Ins 
onlcrs, and that in lonsecjucnve the responsi- 
hility rested .suhdv witli th< iu. Tlic L n;ted 
States government replied to this cuiniiiuni- 
<-ation that tliev could not interfere with 
the internal affairs of the Stiite of New 
York, liortl I’almerston rei*lied that the 
execution of Jl l^i’od would be followed by 
war. M l-eod was trietl at Utica in October, 
and was dei-lan'd '* Not Guilty.” This was a 
simple solution of wluit seemed likely to prove 
a Very disiV>trous affair. 

Modus Tenendi Farliamenttini is 

n document containing a sketch of the con- 
stitution and manner of holding Parliament. 
It pretends to give an account of Parliament 
as it existi'd in the time of William the Con- 
<{ueror, but it would S“i‘m to have been 
written about the nugii of Richard II., and in 
many partieulaj-s to ilescribo rather the? au- 
thor's idea of wliat Parliament should be, 
than the actual condition of that assembly in 
the fourteenth ciailurv. 

The ilocumciit is to be fouud io Dr. Stubbs’s 
Sftfi't Cfi'iHcrR. 

Mo^ul, Thk Gue.vt, was the name com- 
monly given to the Indian prince who was 
the descendant of Timonr the Tartar, “ tho 
firehrand of the univoi’se.” Baber, one of his 
successors, established himself as Emperor of 
Intlia at D<dhi, and transmitted his dignity 
to his posterity. Tho inv.ision of Nadir iihah, 
and the sack of Delhi, 1739, struck a fatal 
blow at the gnimlenr of the Mogul Empire. 
Already the Deccjin had split oft’ under a 
powerful chief, tho Nizam-ool-Moolk. The 
government of Oudo wa.s usurped by another ; 
and the conquests of the Mahrattas tended 
to reduce tho imperial authority to a shadow. 
In 1788 Delhi wius sacked again; the wretched 
cmj)eror was blind<;tl by a ruffian, and his wives 
and daughters exposed and dishonoured. After 
tho battle of Patun (1790), the emperor fell 
wholly into tho power of Seindiii. After 
the battle of Delhi ho became a British 
pensioner, with a large and liberal pension 
and his residence in Delhi. On the outbreak 
of the Indian Slutiny in 1857, after a bloody 
massacre, the desconibmt of Timour was pro- 
claimed King of Delhi. But after tho siege 
and capture of Delhi by Archdalo Wilson, ho 
surrendered, and lus two murderous sons were 
shot in tho midst of their attendants by Cap- 
tain Hodson. The Mogul himself was tried, 
found guilty of treason and murder, and 


transported to Tounghoo in Burmah, with his 
favourite wib* and .-on. 

Elpbiu-stoue. ; MftUcson, Indian Mulmy ; 

Graut Duft', .''/ahrnHo.s. 

Mohanirah, The, a strong Persian for- 
tress on the river Karoon, a branch of tho 
Euphi-ati-s. was stonued by the English 
during the Persian Campaign (March 26. 
1857). 

Towusend, Pfrt.ian CtimjKitgn. 

Mohun, Chaules. 5th Bauon (rf. 1712). 

“ tho Whig bully," was a nobleman of had cha- 
racter, conspicuous at intervals during the 
reigns of William III. and Anne. In 1692 ho 
was trieil for aiding his friend Cajitain Hill 
in the murder of th(^ actor, William Mount- 
ford, before the court of the Lord High 
Stcwai-d. Although palpably guilty, ho was 
acquitted. He behaved with great bravery 
while serving as a viiluntccr in the expedition 
against Brest (1694). In Anne’s reign ho 
was chiefly conspicuous for his uncompro- 
mising Whiggism. He spoke against Not- 
tingham’.s Gccasional Conformity Bill, and 
wished to have him sent to tho Tower for 
an imputation on the memory of King Wil- 
liam. He warmly defended tho Godolphin 
ministry after its fall (1710). Marlborough 
chose him as his second in a duel arninged 
^^'ith Lord Powlott, w’hich was stopped, how- 
ever, bv roval authoritv. Mohun was him- 
self slain in a duel with the Duke of Hamil- 
ton, not. however before ho had mortally 
wounded his adversary. Tho quarrel was of 
a private nature ; but as Hamilton was about 
to be sent to Fi’anoo. it was believed with 
fuvoui-ablo messages to the Pretender, his 
death was regarded by the Tories as a poli- 
tical murder. 

Moleyus, or Molineuz, Adam {d. 
1450), Bisho]) of Chichester, was one of tho 
negotiators of the marriage between Henry 
VI. ami Margaret of Anjou, and also assisted 
in aiTJinging a truce with Franco, both of 
which acts made him very unpopular. He 
was one of the victims of Jack Cade’s rebel- 
lion, being murdered by the insurgents as he 
was on the point of escaping to France. 

Monasticisxn. Plonks were bodies of 
men, living together apart fi“om the world, for 
the purpose of leading a religious life. Monas- 
ticism flrst sprang up in the East, where it 
assumed a solitary and contoraplativo cha- 
racter; as it spread in the West its oi^ni- 
sation became more practical. The first monks 
who exercised any influence on Great Britain 
were the Celtic monks of Ireland, where 
Christianity early assumed a monastic and 
tribal character. The Irish Church was not 
so much organised round the bishops as round 
the monasterj*. The- tribe was reproduced in 
the monastic brotherhood, of which the abbot 
was father and head. Celtic Christianity was 
poetical and imaginative. It sent forth mis- 
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Bionaries amongst the Britons ami the I'icts. 
In the fourth century Niniau eatablished a 
monastery at Candida’ Casa, or Whithorn, in 
Galloway. Soon afterwards two bishops of 
Gaul dotted along the Wye settlements, which 
rjipidly sprcjid. ColumbA’s monastery at Iona 
was the source whence Christianity was carried 
into the Xorthuriibrian kingdom (635), and 
Lindisfarne became the great missionary station 
whence the conversion of the north of England 
was can-ied on. ^^'hen the Koman monk Au- 
gustine convertedthe Kentish kingdom he like- 
wivse established a momistery at Canterbury 
(598). The Koman and the Celtic Chtirch ad- 
yanced in their work of conversion till they came 
into collision. hen in CG4 it was agreed at the 
Synod of Whitby that the Koman use should 
prevail in the Xorthuinbrian kingdom, the 
do^^^lfall of Celtic mona.sticism followed. Such 
monks as remained conformed to the Koman 
rule ; those who refused returned to Iona. 
Before the end of the eleventh century Celtic 
monasticism die<l away, and the more vigorous 
system of Kome had Uiken its place. There 
was no great difference between the objects 
which the two systems proposed. Pniyer, 
w’ork, and rejiding were alike the aims of the 
communities. The monks settled on unoccu- 
pied lands, and by their labour brought them 
under cultivation. They taught the neigh- 
houring folk, and by their active lives gave a 
standing protest against the prevalent sen- 
suality of a rude people. The monasteries 
were the homes of peace and learning, and 
were the means of spreading ciWlisation. The 
Northumbrian thegn, Benedict Biscop, founded 
his monasteries of Wearmouth (674) and Jar- 
row (682), where rose a band of English 
scholars, of whom Bede is the chief. But 
even before his death, Bede saw the decline of 
the great days of monasticism. His letter to 
Egberht, Archbishop of York, complains of 
the excessive number of monasteries founded 
from a desire to obtain from the king grants 
of lolkland. The monks were the mere 
creatures of the thegns who put them there; 
they lived idle and useless lives ; they set a 
liad example, and impoverished the State. 
Bede’s warnings were unheeded, and punish- 
ment was not long in coming. The Northmen 
attacked the monasteries, wrhich were near the 
sea, and whose treasures oft'ered them a rich 
booty. The ninth century saw the overthrow 
by the heathen of most of the renowned monas- 
teries of England. The rule of life, such as it 
was, seems after this to have fallen into disuse, 
and they were mostly left in the possession of 
secular clerks. In the middle of the tenth 
century a monastic revival spread from the 
abbeys of Glastonbuiy' and Abingdon. Eun- 
stan and Ethel wolf laboured to restore a 6>'stem 
■which alone could repair in English society the 
ravages wrought by the Danes. They pursued 
two objects, the substitution of monks for 
secular canons, and the introduction of the 
rule of St. Benedict for the vaguer and less 


organised rules which had been picviouslv 
adopted, llieir efforts met with grejil success. 
Kings and nobles again endowed inoinistcries, 
and monn.sticisin became once moix- a gnat 
intlueuce in the progress of English societv. 

The Norman Conquest brought still .stronger 
and more definite organisiition. 'J'lie great 
monastic reform on the Continent, which had 
begun at Cluny, was steadily pursued in 
Xorinandy at Bee. Erom Bee came the two 
archbishoj)s, L.anfninc and Anscdiii. Not only 
Were the English monasteries inoiv rigidly 
rul -d by Norman abbots, but in cases where 
cathedrils had been originally (jf monastic 
foundation, Lanfianc replaced the secular 
canons by reguhirs. (Catukduai..'*.] By mean-s 
ofthe monasteries especially the supei-ior civili* 
sjition of the Noniians was spread through 
England. But the institutiiui of monasticism 
itself liad well-nigh spent its strength. The 
eleventh and twelfth centuries witnos.«^>d the 
fonnatiou of a number of new orders, all 
following the Benedictine rule in its main 
features, but each striving to give it greater 
reality. 

Each of the monastic movements which led 
to the formation of the Carthurians, Preinon- 
stratensians, Austin Canons, and, above nil, 
Cistercians, fotmd its echo in England. 
Amongst the founders of the Cistercian order 
was an Englishman, Stephen Harding, and 
the Cistercians wore a favourite order in 
England, as the remains of their great abbevs 
in Yorkshire suflBeiently show. The Crusiid'es 
created a new kind of monasticism — the mili- 
tary orders of the Knights Templars and the 
Knights of St. John. One order onlv was 
specially English, the Gilbertiues, foundwl by 
Gilbert of Sempringham, in Lincolnshire, about 
1135, which is remarkable for double monas- 
teries of men and women, side by side. 

^ This feverish grow'th of now orders was a 
sign of weakness rather than of strength. 
Monasticism could not sjive itself from de- 
generacy, and in the beginning of the 
thirteenth century a new oflfort was made by 
St. Francis and St. Dominic, who cstablishe’d 
the mendicant orders. (Fiuaiis.] llio friars 
rapidly increased in numbers and in popular 
estimation, and the glory of the old orders 
paled before them ; but in spite of their greater 
activity, the friars also rapidly ran their 
course. The fourteenth century saw the 
gradual growth of a feeling against reli- 
gious orders, Tlio Templars, through tlioir 
pride and wealth, and the mysterj' wliich 
surrounded their doings, were the 6rst to fall. 
They were dissolved in 1310. In England 
the royal power showed great jealousy ot 
“alien priories,” or houses depending on 
foreign monasteries. Edward I. and Edward 
III. both confiscated their lands and posses- 
sions. Finally, in 1416, Parlininont dissolved, 
these “alien priories,” and vested their lands 
in the crown. 

The feeling against monastic institutions 
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was largely increased by the Lollard move- 
ment : but on many sides it was fedt that their 
usefulness had really gone. In early times 
the monks had been settlers and reclaimers of 
bai r* n land ; later they had been good farmei-s, 
who had not dealt hanlly with those wlioworkeil 
under them. The Cistercians in Y'u k.shireesjH?- 
ciallvwere the chief nn-rchantsin the wool tmde 
witli Flamhu-s. Hnt monasteries, like all cor- 
j>oration>. though easy inast<‘i's, were t(*nacious 
of tlieir lights. They were often involved in 
jnarrels with the rising spirit of municipal 
freedom. At St. Albans, for insUtneo, the 
monks and the lmrghei*s wore in constant 
strife about lrirtinginattc>r.s. The enfninchiso- 
ment of villeins, and the giinlual extinetion 
of villeinage in the fourtccntli century, brought 
economic changes, which were vmfavourable 
to tlie ti-nure of lands hy corponitions. The 
land was more and more let to tenants, and 
not wovk«‘d hv the monks themselves. Luxurv 
jiiid idleness went h.and in hand. It became 
eli.'ar that any reform in the Church must 
begin with the monast<Ties. In 15'i3 Wolscy 
obtained bulls from the Pope sujjprrs-sing 
fortv of tile smaller mona.stenes, and autho- 
rising the application of their ri'venues to 
oilucational purpo.scs. Tlu' Kenais.sjinco had 
mado men fed that a leanied clergy was 
ni'cosarv. insfeatl of iiulolent monks. 

The example set by Wolsoy was rapidly 
followed whe-n Ilenvv VIII. threw off from 
the Church of England the jmpal hearlshi]). 
The monasteries wi're particularly obnoxious 
to the king as harbouring those who were dis- 
contente'l with his changes. Their weakness 
and their wealth made tln-m a tempting 
object of attack. A visitation of the monas- 
teries was followed by an Act of Parliament 

% 

authorising the suppre.ssion of the smaller 
mcna.'-teries whoso incomes were hdow £200 
a year (1536). Their fall was <piickly followed 
by that of the larger mona.steries also (1539). 
The monastic system was swept out of England. 
The monasteries themselves were cast down. 
Their lands were gnintcdto nobles, or wore sold, 
and the result was a sudden ch.ango in social 
conditions which was not for the better. The 
easy-going monks were replaced by capitalists. 
The old-fashioned farming of the monks was 
superseded. Amble land was turned into 
pa.sture for the more pix)fitablo purpose of 
growing wool. JIany peasants wore thrown 
out of work, and the doors of the monasteries 
no longer stood open for the I’clief of destitu- 
tion. There was great distress, and much 
discontent, which caused the popular risings 
under the Tudors, anti the legislation of 
lieniT VIII. against stimly beggars.” Ulti- 
mately the Poor Law of Elizabeth adopted 
the principle of distributing alms to those in 
want, and replaced the charity of the monks 
by the legjd contributions of the community. 
In constitutional matters the suppression of 
the monasteries largely diminished the mem- 
bers of the House of Lords. The greater 


abbots ceased to exist, and the character of 
the Upper House was changed by the loss of 
the prepondemnee of spiritual peers. [Abhot.] 
The general character of English religious 
oi-dem may l)e shown by the number of their 

^ A V 

houses at the time or the dissolution. There 
were 1S6 Benedictines, 173 Augustinians, 
101 Ci.stercians. 33 of the four orders of friars, 
32 Premonstnitensians, 28 of the Knights 
Hospitallers, 25 Gilberiines, 20 Cluniacs, 

9 Carthusians, and a few other orders. The 
total nrunber of monasteries was 616, and 
their revenues were approximately valued at 
£142,914 yearly. 

A full account of English monasteries is ^ven 
in Dufcdale’s ifonneficoii; of uioua-sticisni in 
Keueral a popular accojiut is in Moutalembert’s 
n/ tJiu K'eot. For the dissolution of tho 
monasteries Dixon's History of the Church oj 
England. [M. C.} 

Mon^, Geokge. [Albemaulb.] 

Monmouth, James, Dcke op (6. 1649, 
4 . 1685), w’as the natural son of Charles II. by 
Lucy AValters, and was Iku'd at Kotterdam. 
During the king's exile he Avas genemlly 
known as James Cixifts, but in 1662 ho was 
brought over to Enghmd, and cmated Duke of 
Monmouth and Orkney, recognised by Charles 
as his son, and apartments in Whitehall given 
to him. Irr 1663 ho was married to Lidy 
Anne Scott, daughter and heiress of the I>ukc 
of Buccleugh. In 1665 he took part in a naval 
engjigement with the Dutch, and in 1668 ho 
was made captain of tho first troop of Life 
Guards. In 1672 he was appointed to an im- 
portant military command in the Dutch War, 
and distinguished himself by his bravery and 
discretion. In 1678 he fought in the army of 
the Prince of Orange, from whom he earned' 
high pndse. In 1679 he was sent to Scotland 
to repress the Covenanters, whom he defeated 
at Bothwoll Bridge, but earned a name for 
humanity by preventing the indiscriminate 
slavighter of the insv\rgents. About this' 
period dates his greiit popularity and his 
fi'iendship with Shaftesbvny and other leaders 
of tho Protestant or Presbyterian party, and a 
design was foimed whereby Monmouth should 
succeed to the throne. But Charles sternly 
refused to countenance such an idea, and ex- 
pressly declared that Monmouth was not his 
legitimate son, while, to prevent these in- 
trigues from being carried on any longer, ho 
banished Monmouth to Holland in 1679. In 
1680 ho returned, was received by the people 
with the greatest enthusiasm, and made a 
progress through England, being hailed every- 
where with demonstrations of popular joy. In 
the midst of his progress he was arrested at 
Stafford by the king’s orders. He quickly 
made his peace with his father, and liven 
quietly in l^indon till 1683, when ho jbined 
in the Revolution plot, though probably 
not in the Rye House conspiracy. Charles, 

. however, treated Monmouth with’ the utmost 
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kindness, but finding that he still consorted 
with men who were 8usi>ected of designs 
against the government, lie was compelled 
to banish him once more to Holland. Here 
he remained till the accession of James II., 
when he was expelled from Holland by 
William of Oninge, and returned to Brussels, 
where the invasion of England was planned. 
On Juno 11 (1685) he landed at Lyme Kegi.s 
in Dorsetshire, whore he i.-^sued u proclamation 
a«g,iinst “the Duke of York,” a-s he termed 
James II., asserting his own logitinricy, but, 
at the same time promising that he would 
leave his claims to be decided by a free Par- 
liament. From Lyme he marchc*d to Taunton, 
Bridgewater, Wells, and Frome, at all of 
which places ho was solemnly proclaimed. 
The royal troops under FcVersham and 
Churchill encountered his levies at the battle 
of Sedgernoor, and Monmouth was utterl\* 
routed (July 6, 168o). After wandering 
about for some days, he was discovered near 
Holtbridgo, in Doi*setshiri>, in a drv ditch, 
covered with fern. He now exhibited the 
greatest cowardice and terror, and entreated 
James to ggant him an interview, which the 
king did, but, finding tliat he would not betray 
his accomplices, rejected all his appeals for 
mercy, and Monmouth \\'as executed on Tower 
Hill on July 15th. Ho left three children— 
James, Earl of Dalkeith, Henry, Earl of 
Deloraine, and Ann(!, who died fi*om giief 
shortly after her fath<;r. 

Bobcrts, Life oj Monmouth; Macaulay, ifisf. of 
En‘j.; CbriHtie. Life of S/ia/tesbury. 

[F. S. P.] 

Monopolies. The fii'st attack upon the 
power of the crown to issue patents confer- 
ring exclusive rights of carrying on certain 
trades, wu.s made in 1597. According to the 
common law every man was entitled freely 
to exercise his trade, but the principle was 
generally recognised that exceptions might 
be made to this rule in the case of any process 
newly invonte<l or introduced from abroad. 
Anxious to gain a control over the increasing 
commerce of the country, the government 
was likely to stretch this principle farther 
than it would bear, aud the grant of patents 
to courtiers was among the readiest means of 
satisfying their demands. In 1597 the Clom- 
mons sent up an address to Elizabeth against 
the abuse of monopolies, but an evasive reply 
was given, and in 1001 a bitter debate of four 
days took place on the subject. The qficen 
thought it wise to yield, promised that all in- 
jurious grants should be repealed, and caused 
most of the jiatents to bo revoked. Their 
number increased again under James I. : 

whereas, at the king’s coming in,” says a 
contemporary, “ there were complaints of some 
eight or nine monopolies then in being, they 
are .now said to bo multiplied by so many 
^res.” A detailed examination of the most 
important cases has been made by Jlr. Gar- 
diner, who declares that they were not open 


to the usual charges brought a«:ainst them- 

They were not made with the obj*« t of 
filling the Exchequer. They were not made, 
primarily at least, with the object of filling 
the pockets of the courtiers. Thew were, it 
is impossible to doubt, the re.sult of a desire 
on the paid of ollicial persons to encouragti 
CMDnimerce, and to promote the welfare of the 
State, though it cannot be denied tlnit their 
zeal was often greater than their knowledge, 
and that their best ctfort.s were not uufre- 
quently tainted by .... favouritism aud 
corruption. Take,. for e.xample, the commis- 
sion for gold and silver thread. Such thread 
had been made before in Engbmd, but on a 
small scale; in 1011 and 1610 jiatents wore 
gianted to certain persons, including sevoiul 
courtiei-s, on two grounds: first, that they 
would establish a manufacture large enough 
to compete with the Continent ; and secondly, 
that they would imjiort bullion, and not use 
English coin, the sinews au<l strength of <mr 
state.” In 1018 the monopoly was taken 
into the king’s hands, and a proclamation 
issued forbidding the manufacture of gold 
aud silver thread by jirivato jierson,^, while 
a commission was issued for the punishment 
of offenders. The commissioners caused dis- 
obedient workmen to be airested, tools 
seized, and goldsmiths and silkmen impri- 
soned ujion refusal to enter into bonds not 
to sell to unlicensed persons. The harshness 
W’itli which the inonojiolies were enforced, 
together with the fact tluit the chief monopo- 
lists were also profiting by patents for the 
control of alehouses and inns, and shame- 
fully abusing their power, caused a storm of 
indignation which broke in the Parliament of 
1621. On Feb. 19, Noy moved for an incpiiry, 
and his proposal wms seconded by Coke. *A 
committee of the whole House investigated 
the patents for inns, and also those confer- 
ring monopolies. The king yielded to the 
storm, and Buckingham, on the advice of 
Dean Williams, declared he would not oven 
protect his brother. Sir Giles ilomjies- 
Bon -and Sir Francis Mitchell wore accused 
by the Commons before the Lords (a measure 
usually regarded as the revival of the power of 
imwachment, though not technically such), 
and heav}' penalties were imposed. Finally, 
in the Parliament of 1624, an Act was ptisscd 
abolishing most of the monopolies. Some 
few, however, were specially rehiincd as for 
the public advantage. A few years later 
the Lord Treasurer Weston endeavoured to 
raise money by creating chartered companies, 
which escaped the Act of 1624 by being open 
to all merchants who cared to pay certain 
fees. Much discontent was caused among 
those traders who wore unable to join, and 
the grants were all revoked in 1639. 

Oardiaer, Hwt. of England, iv. ; Hallam, C<»n5l. 

[W. J. A.] 

Montague, John Neville, Makquis 
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OF Ul. 1471), 'vas tht‘ son of Kichard. Earl of 
Salisburv. ami the vouni;cr brother of the 
hljirlof Warwii k. H<' joined his father and 
brother in e>iHtu>inf' the cause of ^ork. andon 
the accession of Edward IV. was made Warden 
of the East 3Iarc'noa. In 14G4 he defeated 
the Lancastrians at Hedgeley Moor and 
Hexham. In MG7 he was created Ejirl of 
Xorthuinbirland, and th»‘ estates of the 
Percies were granted to him. He res>igne<l 
this position in two years in order that 
IVrcv might be re.stored. and received in lieu 
Ih'- title of Maniuis of Montague. He joined 
Warwiik in Ids intrigues against Edward, 
.‘•hared in Honry VI. *s restoration, and fell 
with his brotlier in the battle of Barnet. 

Montague, Anthony Buowne, Vis- 
coiNT (r/. “a man of great wisdom, 

prudence, and loyalty,"’ was son of Sir 
Anthony Browne, Master of the Horse to 
Henry VIII., and as a staunch Boman 
Catholic was high in favour with Mary, by 
whom lie was created a peer (September. 1554). 
He was lieutenant of the English forces at the 
siege of St. Quentin, and in 1561, in spite of 
his vigorous opjiosition to the Acts of Uni- 
formity and Suju emacy, was sent by Elizabeth 
on a mission to the court of Spain. His reli- 
gion caused him to be suspected of sympathy 
with the northern rebels in 15G9, but ho 
nevertheless contrived to rotidn the favour of 
the queen. Lord Jlontaguc wn.s one of the 
commissioners at the trial of the Queen of 
Scots in 158". 

Monte, Koueut de {d. 1186), was a monk 
of Mont St. Jlichol, in Normandy. Ho wrote 
a Chronicle, extending to the year of his 
death, and a Htstort/ of Henry */., which is 
generally eon'dderod the eighth book of Wil- 
liam of jumieges’ Chronicle. “ His Chronicle," 
sjivs Sir T. Hardy, “ is the most important 
authority wo pos.sess for the history of the 
('ontinental lietions of our later Norman 
kings and the earlier monarehs of the house 
of Plantagenet.” 

This work will bo found in Ports, and n trans- 
lation in the Clmrch Histonon* o/ A'n^iand. 

Montfort, Simon de (5. 1208 ). The 

TnaiTiage of Simon, lord of Montfort and 
Evreux, with the sister and co-heiress of the 
Eiirl of Leicester, in the wign of Henry II., 
was the origin of the connection of the 
Montforts with England. Their second .«on, 
Simon, the loader of the Albigensian crusade, 
to whom fell the title and half the estates 
of the earldom of I^eicester, married Alice do 
Montmorency, and of this marriage, Simon, 
(he gi'cat Earl of Leicester, was the fourth 
and youngest son. His father was deprived of 
his English estates in 1210, and died in 1218, 
learing to his sons— of whom only two, 
Almeric or Amaury, and Simon, now re- 
mained — nothing more than his ancestral ter- 
ritories and his claims in England. Amaury 
resigned his rights to his younger brother. 


who came to England in 1230 to ^ry his iOr- 
tune. He at once became a royal favourite, 
was given a pension of 400 marks and in tho 
year 1238 was secretly married to tho king's 
sister, Eleanor, \s-ido\v of William iMarsliall. 
In 1239 he w.as invested with the earldom of 
Leicester, and soon after acted ns godfather 
at Prince Edward's christening. Up to this 
date, then, there had been nothing to dis- 
tinguish him from the crowd of foreign ad- 
venturers who haunted the court of Henry. 
I’olitieal causes preeiy>italed the first quanel. 
In 1239 Frederick 11. was oxcommuniiatcd 
by the Poj)e : after some hesitation the Eng- 
lish king made up his mind to side with tlio 
pontiff, ami detemined to get rid of a man 
whom he knew greatly admired the Pope’s 
enemy. When next he came to court, Heniy 
greeted him with coarse and causeless uhusc, 
and ordered him to depart. With his wife 
he hastened to Fninee. cheered in his exile 
by a letter from (irossetestc of Lincoln, whom 
he had made his friend. In less than a year, 
however, the king was veconcibd, but Simon 
was glad to take lefuge from the annoyances 
of the English court in tho excitement of a 
crusade (1240 — 41). In Palestine he could do 
little, though his ability so impressed the 
barons of the kingdom of Jerusalem that they 
bc'ggcd the Emperor to appoint him governor 
of the land. In 1242—43 Henry's misei-ablo 
campaign in Poitou engaged him : and then 
for live years he lived quit‘tly on his Leicester 
estates, in the enjoyment of the friendship of 
Grosseteste and Adam de Marisco. In 1248 
he was summoned from his rotirement to be- 
come Lieutenant of Gascony. Into the details of 
his five years’ a<lministration it is not neces- 
sary to enter. Pos.Hibly be occasionally acted 
with ill-timed severity, and the pleasure 
which a strong man has in the sense of 
mastery’ may have Ud him into indiscretions. 
But it is clear that his adrainistnition was on 
the whole successful, and also that he was 
again and again shamefully abandoned by his 
weak master, who seemed to welcome tho 
complaints made against him. On his return 
Simon again retiix-d to his own estates, and 
watched the coui'se of events, and it is not 
till the Mad Parliament of 1258 that he again 
becomes jirominent. But from this time to 
his death he is the foremost figyire in the of>- 
position, and it was during this period that ho 
made so powerful an imj»rcssion upon tho 
popular mind by his political measures and 
personal qualities. Avoiding details, his sub- 
sequent action may he thus summarised : Ho 
was one of tho twenty-four who drew up tho 
Provisions of Oxford, and a member of tho 
permanent Council of fifteen ; negotiated* 
peace with Louis IX. : quarrelled with Glou- 
cester in the Parliament of February, 1269, 
according to popular belief because the latter 
was content with getting power into \he 
hands of the barons, and objected to further 
reform ; ho joined with the Bishop of 
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Worcester in summoning the Parliament ot 
1261, in which, knights of the shire were 
present; on the death of the elder Gloucester 
he practically governed Enghiud for some 
months at the end of 1262 and beginning of 
1203 ; rejected the Mise of Amiens ; took up 
arms and won the battle of Lewes (1264), which, 
put the king into his hands ; established a 
standing Council of nine instead of the 
elaborate constitution of 1208; and brought 
to the supi)ort of this a Parliament to which 
knights of the shire were summoned, and in 
1265 representatives of the towns for the first 
time. He was killed at Evesham, Aug. 4, 
1265. 

Simon has long enjoved the reputation of 
"being the creator of the English House of 
Commons. It has, liowever, been pointt*d 
out that the wiits of 1265 for borough repre- 
sentation were not sent through the sheriff, 
but to the mayors din-ct : an<i thus Simon’s 
action stands outside the reguhir development 
of Parliament, which consisted in bringing 
the county courts into contact with the Great 
Council. It cannot, however, be doubted that 
the precedent of 1265 was of the utmost sub- 
sequent impoitance. It may fairly be argued 
that the constitution of 1258 does not repre- 
sent Simon’s own policy, but that of tho 
barons with whom he was forced to associate ; 
while thjit of 1204, anunged at a time when 
ho hiid broken with tho oligarchical party, 
represents his own ideas an to whut was 
fitting in tlie existing .sbite of things. Simon 
in 1204 — 05 showed his confidence in the 
knights and bmghei-s by summoning them to 
a Parliament whicli was to have a permanent 
place in the constitution. 

Matthetr Pan'* ; ylnnal* o/ Purton ; UatlJuv} of 
Westniin$t«r ; ilonuinenta Fi'attciscana; Grosse- 
te$le'a L€tter$,atid Roiial Letters of Henry Ill’s 
Reign (^1 in Bolls Scrie^ ; Wright’s Political 
Son^* (Camden Soc.l. Bloauw, Baroas' War, 
and Pauli, Sikioh de ilo)\tfort, are good modern 
books on the period. Especial reference should 
be mad© to Stubbs. Con«f. Hfst., ii., ch. 14, and 
to the documents in his Select Charters. 

[W. J. A.] 

Montfort, He.vkv de { d . 1265), was tho 
eldest son of Simon de Moatfort. He took 
part with his father in his opposition to 
Henry HI., and commanded the right wing 
of the bjironial anny at I>;wes, and, after the 
victory, took charge of Prince Edward. The 
conduct of Henry and his brothers during 
the period between the battles of I^wcs and 
Evesham was one of the chief catises of their 
father’^ fate. Henry was killed at tho batUe 
of Evesham. 

Montfort. Umos db (d. 1271), second 
son of .Simon de Montfort, first distingnished 
himself in the year 1264 by defending 
Northampton against the royalists. He 
was, however, defeated, taken prisoner, and 
his life only saved by tho personal inter- 
vention of Prince Edward. He was not 


released till after the battle of Lowes, when 
he was appointed by his fatb.-r warden of 
Surrey and Sussex. After the battle of 
Evesham, he held out in the castle of Kenil- 
worth, and through his intercession the li^’e 3 
of the King of the Romans and his son were 
spared. After the capture of the castle be 
fled to Italy, where, in conjunction with his 
brother Guy, he murdered Henry of Almayne, 
at Viterbo. For this crime he was excom- 
municated, and shortly alterwards died. 

Montfort, Almekic j)E. was the thiid 
son of Simon de Montfort. He was ap- 
pointed treasurer of York, but after his 
father’s death was deprived of his office, and 
fled abroad. Reing supposed to have been 
privy to the Viterbo murder, he was taken 
prisoner by Edward I. in 1276, but in 1281, 
at the Pope’s intercession, he was released, 

Montford, Gw dk, was the fouith 
son of Simon de Montlort, and took jiart 
with his father in the Barons’ War, com- 
manding the right wing at the battle of 
Lewes. Wounded at the battle of Evesham, 
he fled to Italy, where in 1270 be murdered 
Henry of Almayne at Viterbo. For this ho 
was excomiiiunicated, but was subsequently 
allowed to do penance, and fought in iho 
Pajlal aimy, but in 1288 wa.s taken prisoner 
by the Sicilians, and ended his days in prison. 

Montrose, Jambs Ghaiiam, oth Eakl 
OF (5. 1612, d. 1650), at fii-st espoused the 
cause of the Covenanters, whose troops he 
commanded in (he noith of Scotland. Having 
got possession of his enemy. Huntly, by 
violating his safe-conduct (1639), Montrose 
sent him to Edinburgh, and continued his 
movements against the Gordons and other 
Royalists, whom he defeated at Stonehaven, 
subsequently routing them again at the 
Bridge of Dee. In 1641 l^Iontrose, annoyeit 
at tho Covenanters refusing him the supreme 
command, went over to the side of the king, 
who created him a marquis in 1644. In his 
Highland campaign (1644-45), Montrose was 
most suct^ssful, defeating the Covenanters at 
Tippermmr, Aberdeen, Auldearn, Alford, and 
Kilsyth, though he was himself beaten at 
Fhilipbaugh (Sept., 1645). In 1660 ho under- 
took a fresh invasion of Scotland on behalf of 
Charles IL, but was defeated and taken 
prisoner, and was hanged at Edinburgh. 

Montserrat* one of the Leeward Islands, 
south-west of Antigua, vras discovered by 
Columbus in 1493. In 1632 it was colonised 
by a party of English settlers from St. Kitts, 
and remained in British hands until 1782, 
when it was taken by the French, and kept 
by them until the close of the war, in 1871 it 
joined the federation of the Leeward Islands, 
of which it forms a presidency, with nomin- 
ated executive and legislative councils. 

Edwards, West Indies- 
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Monumenta Pranciscana is the title 
of a work jiublished in the Kolls Scries, 
under the editorship of Mr. Bit'Wer, which 
lontiins valuable original materials for the 
history of the arrival and settlement of the 
FnuK’iseans in England, the letters of Adam 
Mai-sh. and other doctiinents connected with 
the fuundition and diffusion of this great 
bodv. Mr. Brewer’s preface throws a Hood 
of light on the early history of the mendicant 
orders in England. 

Moodkee, The Battle of (Dec. 18, 
ISl')), was fought during the Sikh War. 
After a fatiguing march of twenty-one miles 
over an ari«l plain. Sir Hugh Gough 
found himself face to face with the army of 
1^1 Sing. He was taken comidctcly by sur- 
j)risc. The enemy’s horse endeavoured to out- 
rank our force, but were grillantly repul.scd. ; 
In this first conflict between the English 
and the Khalsji soldiers, tho superiority 
of the latter in discipline and musketry wa.s 
Very ap{)arent. The commander-in-chief had 
himself to rally a flying native regiment, and 
in the confusion one of our regiments tired 
into another. Lai Sing was the first to fly. 
with his cavalry, and ho was at length followed 
by the infantry, who withdrew under cover of 
night, leaving seventeen guns in tho hands of 
the English. The British loss amounted to 
872 killed and wounded. 

Moolraj, Insiuuectiox of. Moolraj, 
the Governor of Mooltan, a strong fort in the 
Punjaub, was the son of Sawau Mull, whom 
ho succeeded in 1844. In March of 1848, 
after some differences with the Dui-har, ho 
offered to resign the foil and government. 
This was accepted, and Khan Singh was sent 
to a.ssume the government, accompanied by 
Mr. Agnew, ns political agent, and an escort 
of SaO Sikh troops. On the morning of tho 
19th, there was a stormy interview with 
Moolraj, who Wiis ordered to produce tho 
accounts of tho hist six years. On tho 20th 
an attempt was made to ass:<ssinate Mr. 
Agnew. On the 21st a brisk fire was opened 
on the encampment from the citadel, Tho 
Sikh escort proved treacherous, and deserted 
to the enemy ; a crew of howling sava^s 
rushed in and murdered Mr. Agnew and his 
companion, Lieutenant Anderson, with the 
greatest brutality. Onihe 22nd Moolraj issued 
a proclamation of a religious war against the 
English. Lieutenant Edwardes, who was em- 
ployed in tho revenue settlement at Bunnoo, 
across the Indus, without waiting for orders, 
crossed the Indus with 1,200 infantry, 350 
horse, and two guns. The Nabob of Bhawul- 
pore was requested by the Resident to 
advance. Lieutenant Edwardes joined him 
at KinejTce. Timely reinforcements enabled 
him to win the battles of Kineyree and 
Sudoosain, and to shut Moolraj up in Mool- 
fan, when the outbreak of Shere Sing merged 
these operations in the second Sikh War. 


Mooltan, Siege of (1848). This was 
begun in July, 1848, by Lieutenant Edwardes 
with a British force, supported by one troop 
of tho friendly Nabob of Bhawulix>re. The 
investment continued till Sept. 12, when the 
town was ineffectually bombarded. Tho 
siege was raised Sept. 22. General Whish, 
with 17,000 men and sixty-four heavy guns, 
re-opened the siege (Dec. 27), and pushed it 
with great vigour. For five days, in spite of 
desperate sallies, the batteries played on the 
town. On the third day an enormous powder 
magazine exploded in the town, doing im- 
mense damage. On January 2, 1849, the 
town was carried by assjiult. The siege of 
tho citadel was now pushexi on. After a con- 
tinuous firo from tho English batteries for 
several days, Moolraj endeavoured to treat, 
but was informed thit no terms would bo 
gi*anted short of unconditional surrender. 
He therefore continued to defend tho fort, 
till his gjUTison insisted on surrender or an 
attempt to cut their way out. On Jan. 22, 
therefore, ho surrendered, and the fort was 
placed in charge of Lieutenant Edwardes. 

Moore, Sir John (5. 1761, d . 1809), was 
the son of a Glasgow physician. His education 
was chiefly acquired on tho Continent, till in 
1776 he entered the army. Two years later 
he was ordered to Nova Scotia, whore ho re- 
mained almost inactive during the American 
War. On tho conclusion of peace in 1783, he 
was placed on halt pay, and was returned to 
Parliament for tho group of Selkirk burghs. 
In 1790 he became lieutenant-colonel of thcSlst 
Regiment. Five years later he saw almost 
his first active service at the siege of Calvi, in 
Corsica, where ho led tho storming party of 
grenadiei'S into tho chief fort. Ho was ap- 
pointed adjutant-general of the island, but he 
soon threw it up, and, returning to England, 
was ordered to the West Indies under Sir 
Ralph Abercromby. In tho expedition against 
St. Lucia, ho distinguished himself by his won- 
derful courage and energy, and was rewarded 
bj' being appointed governor of tho island. 
In this position his continuous exertions, 
combined with the malarious character of the 
climate, twice laid him low, and in tho summer 
of 1797 he went to England with Abercromby, 
whom he followed to Ireland. He was en- 
gaged against the rebels at Now Rosa and 
defeated them at Wexford. In 1799 he was 
sent to Holland, whence he returned soverelv 
wounded. In 1800 he was again employea 
under Abercromby in tho expedition to 
Egj’pt. At the landing of the troops Moore 
signalised himself by his prompt decision in 
bringing up the resen’es at the crisis of the 
battle, and so gaining the victory. At 
Abouldr he was again conspicuous, and again 
wounded. While the Peace of Amiens lasted, 
he remained at home on staff employment, 
but on the renewal of the war w’as placed as 
second in command of the troops in the 
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Mediterranean. In 1808 he was sent to 
Sweden in command of 10,000 men to help the 
king. Some ditferenceoccurringhetweenthem, 
Moore was placed under arrest, and on freeing 
himself, returned at once with his troops to 
England. He had no sooner arrived than ho 
was sent off to the Peninsula to act under 
Burrard and Dalrymple ; but on their recsill 
after the Convention of Cintia he wiis ap- 
pointed to the comniiind in chief (Oct. 6, 1808). 
At last he had an opportunity of displa^dng 
his grcfit miiihirj’ talents, and he did not 
throw the chance away. He advanced up the 
countrj*, but was compelled to retreat to Co- 
runna under terrible difficulties, before Soult. 
On Jan. 16, 1809, he won a great victory at 
Corunna, and covered the cmlmrkation of his 
ai-rny, but was liimself killed in the action. 

Memoir of Sir John Moore; Napier, Poninoular 
H'ar; Alison, Hut. of Eurojtc. 

Moray* [James Stuart.] 

More* Sir Thomas (b. 1478, d. 
was the son of Sir John ilore, a judge of the 
King’s Bench. At an early age he entered 
the household of Cardinal Morton. In 1492 
ho went to Oxford, and in 1496 entered Lin- 
coln’s Inn ; already before this time he had 
become acquainted with Erasmus and other 
eminent scholars. In 1504 he entered the 
House of Commons, and speedily became a 
prominent member of what may bo called 
the popular party, opposing Henry VH.’a 
dernana for subsidies. In 1510 ho became 
under-sheriff of London. In 1514 and 1515 
ho was employed as envoy to the Xx)w 
Countries, and soon after he was made a mem- 
ber of the Pri^y Council, and in L521 knighted. 
Ho became closely connected with Henry 
Vm., and assisted the king in his book 
against Luther. In 1523 he was appointed 
Speaker of the House of Commons at Wol- 
scy’s request, but ho nevertheless opposed the 
grant which the cardinal tried to obtain from 
the House. He, however, was reconciled to 
Wolsey, and in 1527 accompanied him on a 
mission to Franco. In 1525 he h^ been 
made Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, 
and in Oct., 1529, he became Lord Chancellor. 
Conspicuous as he had been all his life as one 
of the party of Church Reform, More waa 
altogether opposed to the assumption of su- 
premacy by Henry VUI. la May, 1632, he 
resigned the seals, and in 1534 (April 17), 
was sent to the Tower. Ho declined to 
take the oath of supremacy, and was in- 
dicted for misprision of treason. Nox*., 1534 ; 
convicted, and beheaded July 5, 1535. 

More’s noble and beautiful character was 
acknowledged by all his contemporaries. As 
the most mstinguishod of the English expo- 
nents of the “ New Learning,*' he has an 
interest beyond that of his historical position. 

In addition to a Hielory of J^Uard 1£T. and , 
other works, he wrote the Utopia (1526), one ^ 


of the most remarkable political romances in 
this or any language. 

Koper, of More; Jorten, Life of 
Seebolxiu, The O^ord Reformers ; Brower^ JUion 
of Henry VIIT; Burnet, Uist^ of the R^/onnaiion, 

Moreville, Hugh DE,one of the murdert-rs 
of Becket (q.v.), luid been one of the itinerant 
justices. After the murder he lied to his 
castle of Kuaresborough, and is sjiid to have 
undertaken a pilgrimage to Jenisyilcm in 
expiation of his crime. From a charter we 
learn, tluit he was living at the accession of 
King John, and he seems to have died shorily 
afterwards. 

Morgan, Sir Henry, one of the chief 
buccaneers of Jamaica, was frequently em- 
ployed by Charles II. to harass the shij)ping 
of the Spaniards in the West Indies. In 
1670 he plundered and burnt Panama, and as 
a reward was created a knight, and Governor 
of Jamaica. 

Morgan, Thomas, a Welshman, and a 
devoted adherent of the (iueeii of Scots, was 
imprisoned on a charge of complicity in the 
Ilidolfi Conspiracy. On his release he went 
abroad, and became Mary’s chief agent in 
corresponding with her friends. lie was 
declared by Dr. Parrj’ to have instigated him 
to assussinate-Elizabcth, and his Hri-est was ac- 
cordingly denmnded from Henry III. of Fiunco, 
but refused. In 1585 he formed a fresh plot 
a^^rinst the life of the queen, and was im- 
plicated in tho Babington conspiracy. 

Morice, James {d. 1696), attorney of the 
Court of Wards, moved in the Parliament of 
1593 that the abuses of tho bishops’ courts 
should be reformed. On this the queen for- 
bade the House to consider “ any bill touching 
niaUers of state or reformation of causes 
ecclesiastical,” and Morice himself was kept 
in con/inoment for some yeiirs. 

Morice, Sir William (b. 1602, d. 1676), 

^yed an important part in the Restoration. 
He was the first person to whom Monk en- 
trusted the secret of his design to restore 
Charles, and he was need ae a go-between by 
Monk and Sir John Grenville, who was sent 
over to Charles. 

Morleyf John, Ist Viscount Morley op 
Blackburn, was bom at Blackburn in 1838. 
After acquiring great distinction as a man 
of letters and journalist, ho entered Par- 
liament in 1883. In 1886 he waa secretary 
for Ireland in the first Home Rule ministry, 
nnd held the same office from 1892 to 1895. 
In ^ 1898 he, with Sir William Harcourt, 
resigned the duty of ** leading the councils 
of the Liberal party,*’ but in 1906 he took 
office as secretary of state for India. He 
was created a viscount in 1908. 

Mortimer,THR Family of, was one of the 
most important families of the Welsh Marches. 
Roger Mortimer, the paramour of Queon 
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was created Earl of JIarch, with con- 
sidt nilile ostatis and inHucnce on the Welsh 
border. He was attainted in 1330, but the 
attainder was reversed, and the title and 
estates restored to his ijrandson (13o4). His 
great-grandson, Edmund Jlortimer, married 
l’hilii)j)a, daughter of Lionel of Clarence, son 
of Etlward 111. Their grandson, thf* Earl 
of -March, was heir presumptive to the 
aown in Henry IV. ’s reign, and the un- 
successful conspiracy of the Earl of Cam- 
bridge and Lord Scrope (1415) was intended 
to jdace him on the throne. His sister Anne 
married Itichard, Earl of Cambridge, son of 
Edmund of Langley, Duke of York, son of 
Edwaril 111. Tlieir son was Kichard, Duke 
of York (killed at Wakefield, 1460), who thus 
united the claims of the hovxses of York and 
ilortimer, and was descended directly from 
two sons of Edward III. 

Uortimer, Kogek (5. 1287. <1. 1330), was 
H waixl of Piet'S Ga vest on, and held many 
iinporUint oilicos in the reign of Edwaixl II., 
being appointed Lieutenant of Ireland in 
1317. Ho siiled \rith Lanca.ster in his op- 
jiosition to tin* king, was btken pri.^onor in 
1322, and condemned to perj)etuai cxiptivity. 
Escaping in 1324 ho lied to Entnce. In 13*25 
<iueen Isstbella being sent over to the French 
court, Mortimer fonned an intrigue with her, 
and in the next year accomjianied her to 
England. The king fled, and was sub- 
sc<iucntly deposed, and in 1327 Mortimer was 
master of the situation. For nearly four 
years the queen and Mortimer ruled the 
country. All attempts to upset or curtail their 
jiower were defeated ; the ICarl of Ijincaster, 
who endeavoured to rival Mortimer, was 
compelled to submit in 1328, and a plot set 
on foot by the king’s uncle, Edmund, Earl of 
Kent, which hud for its object the restoration 
of Edward II.. who was .supposed to be still 
alive, failed utterly, and Kent was executed 
(1330). Hut this was Mortimer's last act, 
for the young king had determined to rid 
himself of the intolerable yoke he had borne 
so long. Mortimer was surprised in Notting- 
ham Ca.stle, an-aigned as a traitor, accused of 
the death of Edward II. and the Earl of Kent, 
and hanged, to the universal joy of the nation. 
His aiTOgance and vindictiveness recalled the 
worst features of the Despcncers, and his 
adulter^' with the queen rendered him still 
more odious in the eyes of the people. 

Mortimer’s Cross, The Battle op 
(1461), was fought between Edward, Duke of 
York (EdwardI V.),jmdtheLanca8trians, under 
theEarl of Pembroke. Inl460, while Richard, 
Duke of York, marched to the north against 
<iueen Margaret, Edward was despatched to 
raise forces in the "Welsh lilarches. With 
these troops, he marched to Gloucester, whex'e 
news reached him of his father’s defeat and 
death at "Wakefield (q.v.), and ho prepai'ed to 
march against Queen Margaret, when ho 


^ learnt that the Earls of Wiltshire and Pem- 
broke had assembled a Uirgo army of Welsh 
and Irish in order to attack him. Accor- 
dingly he turned round, and met them at 
Mortimer’s C’loss. in Herefoi-dshire, between 
Leominster and Wigmore. and totally routed 
them. Pembroke and Wiltshire escaped, but 
(Jwen Tudor was captured and beheaded. 
EdwaiM then proceeded with his aiiny to join 
the Earl of Warwick, who had just been 
defeated by the Liincastrians at the second 
battle of 8t. Albans. They effected a junc- 
tion at Chipping Norton, in Oxfordshire, and, 
with their united arnxics, marched towards 
London, wheio Edward was proclaimed king. 

Mortmain. The abuse which the Stiitut© 
of Morimain {be Jicliyiotiia) (Nov. 15, 1279) 
was designed to remedy was by no means one 
of late origin at the time of the jmssing of 
this Act. Five hundred and fifty years earlier 
Bede had complained of the way in which 
pretended monks secured to themselves largo 
grants of the public land, and on their pro- 
duce, which ought to have supported the 
king's waniors, lived a life of ease and de- 
bauchery. But however great this evil may 
have been in the intervening centuries, it 
doe.s not seem to linve callcHl for legal inter- 
ference till the days of Magna Cliai-bt. By 
chapter 36 of the Magna Charta, confirmed 
9 Henry III., “ It was ordained that it should 
not for the futui'o be lawful for any one to 
give his land to a religious house, and to take 
the sjxmo land to hold of that house.” The ob- 
ject of this enactment was to prevent any more 
of the land from passing into Uie hands of 
the Church, and so ceasing to owe military sor- 
%'ice to the king, while at the sumo time the 
overlord lost all chance of ever recovering an 
estate so alienated by escheat ; for by feudal 
law on the failure of the heirs of the grantee 
lands hipsed back to the grantor, and of course 
there could be no failure of Loirs when lands 
were htdd by a corporation such as an abbey 
or clmrch. Some thirty-four years later the 
Provisions of Westminster enacted in a some- 
what similar spir it tluit no men of religion 
should enter into any man's fee without the 
licence of the chief lord of whom the fee is 
immediately holden. But tliis may well have 
been treated as a dead letter, for it was not 
ro-onacted in the Statute of Dlarlborough 
(1267). Edw’ard I., the whole bent of whoso 
mind seems to have been towards definiteness 
and order, soon saw' with disgust how much 
of the land was steadily freeing itself from 
the duty of militarj' ser^'ico, and securing 
itself against ever lapsing into the royal hands. 
To remedy this defect ho issued the famous 
Statute of Mortmain, or Statutum de Religion* 
(1279). This enactment forbids “anj' per- 
son whatsoever, religious or othcr^ to buy or 
sell, or under colour of any gift, term, or 
other title, to receive from any ono any lands 
or tenements in such a way that such lands 
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and tenements should come into tnoH wirtiw.” 
The penalty affixed to breaking this enact- 
ment was forfeiture to the next superior lord, 
and if he failed to insist on this forfeiture 
within a year, the right lapsed to /lis over- 
lord, and so on to the king. But clerical 
cunning was not long in finding a means of 
evading even this law, and some six years 
Liter the king had to issue a fresh sUituto 
to check this new abuse. As might bo ex- 
pected, the great body of the clergy strongly 
<lisai)proved of the king's measures, and 
in 1294, when Edwanl demanded half their 
revenue for the year, offered to grant it if ho 
would only repeal the statute “ Ue Keliffiosiar 
This, however, Edward was by no means 
prepared to do. We must not, however, sup- 
pose that all gifts of landed property to eccle- 
siastical foundations were cut short by this 
•Statute of ilortmain. Passing by the svstein 
of “Trusts and uses,” by which the monks 
attempted to evade its stringency, “ the kings 
never withhold their licence from the endow- 

mentofany valuable newfoundation.” Another 

device, that of bringing land into the posses- 
sion of the Church, under pretence of pur- 
chasing it as a burial-ground, was forbidden 
by another . Statute of Jlortinain under 
Uichard II. (1391), a statute which at the 
same time specially declares the provisions 
and penalties of Edward’s Act to extend to 
guilds and fraternities, and even to the 
•* Mayors, Bailiffs, and Commons of Cities, 
Boroughs and other Towns, which have a per- 
jietual Commonalty,” and so could hold land in 
peroetuity without any chance of its lapsing. 

Of kter Acts dealing with the alienation 
of land in mortmain, we may notice 7 & 8 
Will. III., c. 37, whion empowered the king 
“ to i^nt any person or persons, corporate or 
not, licence to alien in mortmain without ren- 
dering the lands liable to forfeiture.” Again, 
ihe statute of George II. specified the condi- 
tions under which alone lands, &c., could 
devised for charitable purposes. Oxford and 
Cambridge, Eton, Winchester, and West- 
minster, were excepted from the operation of 
this Act, and by the .5th of Geo. IV., the 
British Museum was likewise excepted from 
the Statutes of Mortmain, as other religious 
educational, and charitable bodies have been 
since. FinaUv, by 64 & 66 Viet., c. 73, land 
may be left by will to charitable uses, but 
(with certain exceptions) must be sold within 
a year after the testator’s death. 

“ Mortmain [Fr. niorte, dead ; tnain, hand! 
IS,” says Dr. Lathom, “such a state of pos- 
seuion as makes property inalienable ; whence 
it is said to be in a dead hand, in a hand that 
cannot shift away the property.” In the 
later of the statutes the phrase runs lest lands 
“ doveniant ad manum mortuam ; ” and in the 
French equivalent it is “ devenir h mortmayn.” 

Beeves, Hist , of Bngl . Law ; Stubbs, Corut. 

Morton* John, Cahdinal { d . 1500). 
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studied at Balliol College, Oxford. In M7t 
ho appointed ArchJeacon of Winchester, 
and in 1479 was made Bishop of Ely an.j 
Chancellor by Edward IV. lie wj’us re- 
garded with suspicion by Bichard III., and 
given into the custody of the Duke of 
Buckingham. He escaped to Henry Tudor, 
on the Continent, and became one of liis 
chief advisers. When Henry came to the 
throne, Morton became one of the Privy 
Council, and on the death. of Bouithier in 
1486, Archbishop of Canterburj', and in 1487 
he again became Chancellor. In 1493 ho 
was created a cardinal. During the re- 
mainder of his lif«* ho was Henry \TI. s 
chief minister, and incurred much <»f ttie 
odium of that king’.s measures. But he 
seems to have been a wise and enliglitened 
prelate, and a friend to learning and edo- 
catioD. 

Mounlyoy, William Stewaut. Viscount 
{d. 1692), was one of the few menilxis of 
the Established Church who lield ottico in 
Tyrcoimel’s Jacobite administration (1689). 
Master of the Ordnance and colonel of an 
Irish regiment, ho was also president uf a 
royal society, formed in imitation of the 
Royal Society of London. When it was 
seen t^t Ulster was determined to hold out 
for William HI., ho was sent there to win 
them over. The inhabitants of Londondoii v 
permitted him to leave a portion of his 
regiment there, but the Enniskillenei^ de- 
dined to listen to his proposal. Shoriiv 
afterwards, Tyrconnel, wishing him out of 
way, sent him on u mission t * St. 
Germains, with Rice, who was to tell James 
that he (Mountjoy) was a tniitor at he-.rt 
He was accordingly thrown into the Basiiie. 
After three years ho was exchanged for 
Richard Hamilton, and, converted by his 
wrongs to Whiggism, volunteered in William's 
army. He fell at Steinkirk. 

Mnnro, Sik Thomas (rf. 1827), entered the 
military service of the East India Company. 
Ho was present at the first march on Seringu- 
patam, and the battle of Arikem, and sub- 
sequently took part in the iiiore successful 
^rch of 1792. In 1799 ho was included 
in the commission appointed to complete 
the organisation of Mysore after the fall 
of the .Mohammedan dynasty. In 1813, 
having seen the disadvantages of the zernin- 
^ry system of land settlement in Bengal and 
Mysore, he instituted the r>'otwary cvstein. 
From 1620 to 1627 he was Governor of Mudi'as. 

The Kingdom and Pkovince 
OP, IB believed by modem authoriHes to have 
been peopM chieflv by the Mile.rians, a group 
of tnbes of Gaulish or Spanish origin. Tie; 
Irish legends represent Munster ns haring 
been divided between the Milesian chiefs Ehir 
and his brother Lugaid, of whom tho formr»r 
prevailed, and drove tho latter into the south- 
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western corner. President W. K. S»^van 
thinks that the tribes of Ebcr arc to be identi- 
fied witli the Scoti, or Brigantian Gauls, who 
invaded Ireland from ath, and appears to 
throw some doubt on the theory of an invasion 
from Spain. The tribes of EU r wore in turn 
subduecl bv the tribe of Degaid, probably of 
the rival Milesian race of Erimon, but the 
former, under the famous Jlug of Munster, 
having recovered their strength, drove out 
the Uegiiidian tribe, ilug furtlier defeated the 
.rrrfri, or over-king Conn “ of the hundred 
battles,’* and eompeiled him to consent to a divi- 
sion of Ireland, by wlii. h tlie former loceivcd 
the southern i«irt, Loth Mogii or Mug s half 
(eim/ A.n. 130). .Munster now comprised the 
modern counties of Tipperary. ^Vatcrfo^l. Cork, 
Koitv, Limerick, part of Kilkenny, and Chire, 
which had orignally belonged to Connaught. 
It was divid«'d into the districts of Phoinond, 
Desmond, and Ormonde. Tlu' kings of these 
distrieta ft)rme(l a confedency umlorthe King 
ofCashel, vvho.accordingtotheold irisheustom, 
was chosen altematidy from the Eoghamiste 
(aft<!nvaixl.s the O’Donovans and the Mac- 
Girthys) of Desmond, and the Dalcaaians 
(the O'Briens) of Thomond. It scenw that 
Munster was partly converted to Christianity, 
probably tlmmgh the Irish colonics in Wales, 
beforv! the arrival of St. Patrick in 431, but 
oven after the coming of that saint it would 
BCi^m, fiDiu the fact that (iucen Ethnc the 
TeiTiblc was still a heathen, that the now 
faith gained ground but slowlv The Munster 
kings were tlu'oughout this period the rivmls 
of tho ardri$ of the Hui-Neill dynasty, and 
disputed tho .supremacy of Ireland with them, 
often not without success. They seized tho 
opportunity of tho Si^ndinaviim invasions 
1 ^ 795 — 1014), to revive their claim to tho 
over-kingship, and unpatriotically ravagoil 
the territories of the Hui-Ncills. From 915, 
however, there was an interval of comparative 
peace throughout Ireland for forty years, 
during which time Cormac SlacCuUinan, tho 
king-bishop of Cashel, is a prominent figure 
in Irish history, one of his feats being tho 
defeat of the joint forces of the King of Con- 
niiught and of Flann, the ari/ri, in battle. 
After his death (976) the famous Brian Boru 
speedily made Jlunster as powerful as it had 
been in the days of Mug. Subsequently, 
however, Munster again fell into anarchy 
until 1050, when Donnehad O'Brien succeeded 
in reducing tho country to order by peaceful 
means. During tbo period of ruthless inter- 
provincial war which followed, the O’Briens 
frequently got the upper hand in Ireland, 
and assumed the title of ardri. After tho 
Anglo-Danish invasion, the kings and chiefs 
of Munster, headed by MacCarthy of Desmond, 
“came in ” readily to Henry and surrendered 
their strongholds. The English king retained 
Cork and Limerick for himself, but gave the 
greater part of Cork county to Fitz-Stephen 
and De Cogan, while Limerick went to De 


Braose, and the Decies to De la Peer. Their 
families were, however, speedily supplanted 
by the Munster Fitzgeralds, who founded tho 
Desmond line together with the younger 
branches of the KnighU of Kerry and the 
Knights of Glyn. The Fitzgeralds, after a 
prolonged struggle with the MacCarthys and 
O’Briens, intermarried with them, and estab- 
lished a generally recognised authority. Or- 
monde, or East Munster, was occupied by the 
Butlers, who spread thence over Kilkenny 
and Tipperary. During the inv’asion of Ire- 
land by Edward Bruce (1315) the Geraldines 
and Butlers suffered severely at the hands of 
the O’Briens, and Edward III., in order to 
strengthen their power, created the great 
earldoms of Desmond and Ormonde. These 
two houses were weakened further by the 
Wars of the Roses ; the Butlers, moreover, 
becoming involv'ed in a deadly feud with the 
Kildares, which lasted for generations. 
Through these dissensions the O’Briens and 
MacCarthys again obtained power, though 
the cautious policy of the Tudors kept them 
under. Thomond became county Clare, and 
was added to Connaught. In the reign of 
Elizabeth occurred the Desmond rebellions. 
Wishing to put a stop to the anarchy in 
Desmond, Elizabeth and her governor, Sir 
Henry Sidney, in 1614, determined to colonise 
Munster with gentlemen from the west of 
England, headed by Sir Peter Carew, who 
claimed the old Fitz-Stephen estates. How- 
ever, the barbarities of Sir Peter Carew soon 
drove the whole counti-y into a wild and 
bloody rebellion, the MacCarthys, and even 
Ormonde’s brothers, joining the Desmonds in 
the revolt, which was led by Sir Maurice 
Fitzgerald, a cousin of tho earl. Ormonde, 
however, pacified his brothers, and Sir Henry 
Sidney crushed the rebels, being succeeded 
after his recall by Sir John Perrott (1571), 
who, through the most brutal measures, suc- 
ceeded in reducing the district to order. 
Munster became an English presidency. The 
English government was, however, exhausted 
by the effort, and thought it necessary to 
have recourse to the most terrible severity. 
Sir William Drury hanging four hundr^ 
persons in one year. Thereupon the second 
Desmond rebellion broke out (1579), which, 
however, was broken without much difficulty 
by the loyal Duke of Ormonde. The estates 
of the Fifzgeralds and their allies were confis- 
cated and granted to English adventurers. In 
1598 James Fitzthomas Fitzgerald assumed 
the title of Earl of Desmond, and in conjunc- 
tion with O’Neil, Earl of Tyrone, raised tho 
last of the Munster rebellions. After Essex 
had failed to cope with it, Sir George Carew 
suppressed it in 1600, and but little more is 
heara of the Geraldines. Munster, except 
Kerry, which was reserved for the gpvem- 
raent, was finally colonised by Cromwell with 
soldiers and adventurers ; these were promptly 
absorbed by the Irish population, and though 
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the Catholic gentry received back small por- 
tions of their estates at the Restoration, they 
lost most of them again under the broken 
treaty of Limerick/’ From that settlement 
the history of Munster has varied but little 
from that of the rest of Catholic Ireland. 

O'Donovan, Annals of iht Four Masters; Kent- 
inj», llUl. of Ireland"; Prenitcrgast, 

Seltlement; Uaverty, Hist, of Inland; Cusack, 
Hist, of Irish ^ia^^on■ ; Walpole, The Kingdom of 
Irelaml; Kinp, Estates of the Frotestants of [re- 
laml utuler James II. ; Gaitliner, Hxst. of Eng. 

[L. C. S.] 

Murimuthy At>am, a canon of St. Paul’s 
in the time of Richard II., wrote a ChroyiieU 
from 1303 to 1336, which was continued sub- 
sequently to the year 1380. It has been pub- 
lished by the English Historical Society. 

Murphy, Fatheh John {d. June 26, 
1798), was educated for the priesthood at 
Seville. In 1794 ho took the oath of allegi- 
ance, but wa.s the first to rise at the head of 
his parishioners on May 26, 1798. Ue soon 
gathered several thousand men around him, 
and committed fearful cruelties. Ue was 
victorious over the English troops, and occu- 
pied Wexford on May 31. He attacked 
Arklow on June 9, but was driven back with 
hcav}' loss. On June 21 he was again beaten 
at Vinegar Hill. He fled to Wexford, but 
was captured and hanged on June 26. 

Murray, James Stiart, Earl of, was 
the illegitimate son of James V., and the 
half-brother of Mary Queen of Scots. In 
1562 he married a daughter of the Earl 
Marischal, and was created Earl of Mar. 
a title which he soon changed for that of 
Murray. Vehemently opposed to his sister’s 
n^rriuge with Damley, he headed the com- 
bination of lords against the queen and her 
wretched husband. In 1567, shortly after 
the murder of Damley, he w’as appointed 
regent on the abdication of his sister. After 
an iDter\’iew with the queen in Lochleven 
Castle, Murray set himself vigorously to the 
task of governing Scotland. On Mary’s 
escape (1568) be hastily collected a body of 
troops, and defeated her at Langside. He 
was one of the commissioners for James VI. 
at York in 1568. His implacable enemies 
the Hamiltons formed a combination against 
him, and measures were freely canvassed for 
bringing back Mary and ousting the regent. 
Murray seized the chief conspirators, and was 
then obliged to give his attention to quieting 
the border. On Feb. 28, 1570, he was assas- 
sinated by James Hamilton of Bothwellhaugh. 
[tJeoTLANU ; Mauy Queen of Scots.] 

Mutiny Act, Tbb, was first enacted in 
1697, and was facilitated by the mutiny at 
Ipswich of a Scotch regiment. Before this a 
person guilty of desertion or other military 


crimes had ranked as an ordinan,* felon; 
now, such offences were to be subject to 
special penalties, inflicted by military tri- 
bunals. The Act was to be in force for six 
months only, but was continued on its expiry, 
and annually thereafter. The bill was 
frequently attacked by the Tory party ; 
since the reign of George I., howyvt-r, it had 
been usual to pass it without discussion, and 
like its successor, the Army (.Annual) Act 
it was annually brought in and read as a 
matter of form. From 1713 to 1715 the 
court-martial had no |)Ower to award capital 
punishment. Since 1748 it has been provided 
that no sentence touching life or limb could 
be imposed except for offences cnumeratcid in 
the Act ; and in the same year members of 
the court-martial were forbidden to divulge 
the sentence until approved, or the votes of 
any member unless required by Parliament. 
In 1754 the operation of the Act was ex- 
tended to troops serving in India and North 
America. In 1756 the militia were brought 
under its provisions, and in 1785 half-pay 
officers were exempted from it. In 1879 the 
military code was embodied in an Army 
Discipline and Regulation Act, which re- 
lieved the annual Alutiny Bill of much of 
its contents, power being left to the Crown 
to make new Articles of War lis before. 
This was put in force by an annual Army 
Act, and replaced in 1881 by another per- 
manent Army Act, which is now similarly 
continued from year to year by the Army 
(Annual) Act, replacing the old Mutiny Act. 
[Military System.] The Mutiny Act and 
Army(Annual) Act well exemplify the English 
custom of meeting new political rcquircmuuts 
without openly altering the Constitution. 

M 3 r 80 re. The Mohammedan kingdom 
of the Deccan was founded by Hydor Ali 
on the wrecks of the southern principalities. 
It included, when at its greatest power, not 
only Mysore proper, but also the whole of 
^lalabar, Cochan, and Calicut, and extended 
north into the Poonah and Hyderabad 
States ; while to the east and south it included 
the Carnatic Balnghaut, the Bammahal, and 
the provinces of Coimbatoor and Dendigul. 
These outlying possessions wore gradually 
shorn off by English conquest, and in 1799 the 
Mohammedan Statoof Mysore came toan end at 
the second si^o of Seringapatam and the death 
of Tippoo. The Hindoo State of Mj'sore was 
thereupon created, deprived of all the outlying 

S rovincos and Seringapatam, for the dc^en- 
ants of the old Hindoo lajahs. A strictly 
personal settlement was made with the rajah, 
leaving the Company the right of assuming the 
management if necessary. The insufferable 
rule of the rajah, culminating in rebellion, com- 
peUed Lord William Bentinck, in 1831, to 
assume the entire management. But in 1867 
the native sovereignty was re-established, 
and orders were issued by the Secretary for 
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Intiia th:it the country shoiild bo sum-ndered 
to the nijah’a adopted son on his coming of 
ago. This was done in 1881. 

DesiMtches : WQks, Mysore; Mill, 
Hisf. nj India. 


N 

Nagpore, The Town of. was captured 
by the English, Xov. 26, 1807, after a severe 
defeat intiieted on the rajah's troops. In 
180 : 3 . on th«- death of the njah, the town 
and territory of Nagpore were annexed by 
the English. 

Nana Sahib. Dhoondoo Punt, a Mah- 
nitta lir.'ihinin, was the adopted son of liajee 
Kao, the last of the Peishwa.s. On the death of 
tlu latter the Nana petitioned the Lieutenant- 
Gt''i?rnor of Agra to continue the Peishwa’s 
pci,sion to him. The petition was rejected 
liv Loiti Dalliousio and the Directors, 
though the jaghire of Bithoor was granted 
him rent free for life (1853). In revenge he 
.lievoted himself to plots against the English 
go\’»‘rnment. His agents were emidoyed 
in all the discontented portions of India, 
and his agent in England, Azim Delia Khan, 
on hi.H return encouraged him with ex- 
aggerated tales of English disasters in the 
Crimea. On the outbreak of the Indian 
Mutiny ho became the clrief instigator of the 
carnage. It was his object at once to reWve 
the old empire of the Peishwas in his own 
person, and to sicrifice as many Europeans 
as possible to his revenge. It was by his 
onlers that the sepoys tired on the gaixison 
of Cawnpore after they laid surrendered, and 
that the tinal massacre of Cawnpore was per- 
pctrited. At the end of the Mutiny the 
Nana escaped to the Terrai jungles of Nepaul, 
where ho is supposed to have died. In 1874, 
however, the Mahamjah Scindia delivered 
up to the English government a prisoner, 
who represented that ho wis the Nana. 
He turned out to bo an impostor ; the 
reason for this imposture has never been 
discovered, nor is it certain whether the 
Maharajah was himself deceived. 

E[ajc, Sejioy War; Mallesoa, Indian Mutiny; 

.,4nnual Rtyister, 

Napier, Lieutenant-Geseral Sir W'il- 
HAM (J. 1785, d. 1860), w’as the brother of Sir 
Charles and Sir George Napier, and the cousin 
of the admiral. His military servdees, unlike 
those of his brothers, were confined to the 
period of tho great French War between 
1807 and 1814. He served at the attack on 
Copenhagen, and in all the Peninsular cam- 
paigns down to Orthes. He was severely 
wounded at the bridge of Almeida (1810); 
received three other wounds during five 
years ; obtained seven decorations ; and at 
the close of the war was made u Commander 


of the Bath, though he had attained no higher 
rank than that of lieutenant-colonel. In 
1819 he retired on half-pay; and from 1824 
to 1840 he wa.'; unremittingly engaged on his 
History of the rtuinsidar Ji'ar, which is one 
of the masterpieces of militarj' history. In 
1842 he was appointed Lieutenant-Governor 
of Guernsey, being now a major-general 
Here he had serious disputes with the local 
authorities and the population. In 1848 he 
became a K.C.B. In 1848 he published 
his Conquest of Scinde, a defence of his 
brother. Sir Charles. 

Napier of Magdala, Lord {b. 1810, 
d. 1890). Sir Robert Cornelius Napier, the son 
of Major C. F. Napier, was educated at the 
Military College', Addiscombo. He entered the 
corps of Royal Engineers (1828), and served 
with distinction in the Sutlej camjwiign, at 
the conclusion of which ho was appointed 
engineer to the Durbar of Lahore. He was 
present at the siege of Mooltan and the battle 
of Gujernt. He was named chief engineer 
under the new Punjauh administration, and for 
some time was engaged in building roads and 
cutting canals to open up that proWnce. In 
1867 ho served as chief engineer in the army 
of Sir Colin Camplxill, and tho jmrt he played 
in the suppression of the rebellion g;reatly en- 
hanced his reputation. He also distinguished 
himself in China as second to Sir How Grant, 
and was rewarded by being made a K.C.B. , a 
major-general, and a member of the Council 
of India. In 1865 he became commander-in- 
chief at Bombay. In 18G7 he received the 
appointment to command tho Abyssinian 
expedition, and was made a K.G.C. of the 
Star of India. "WTiilc he was in Abyssinia ho 
achieved a brilliant success. King Theodore 
on his defeat committed suicide, the captives 
were restored, and Magdala besieged and burnt. 
On his retui-n Sir Robert received t^e thanks 
of Parliament, the sum of £2,000 per annum 
was settled on him and his next heir, and he 
was created Boron Napier of Magdala. 

Napier, Sir Charles {b. 1782, rf. 1863), 
eldest son of Colonel Geoige Napier, was 
educated at home, and sent into the army 
(1794). He was employed in Ireland during 
the insurrection ; he was at Corunna with 
Sir John Jloore, and fought under the 
Duke of Wellin^on at Fuentes D’Onoro 
and Badajos. Later he was employed in a 
fighting cruise oft’ the Chesapeane, and re- 
turned in time to accompany the English 
army to Paris, though he was not pre- 
sent at Waterloo. A period of military 
inactiWtj' followed; but in 1841 ho was ap- 
pointed commander-in-chief of the army of 
Bombay. His first and greatest exploit was 
the conquest and annexation of Scinde, of 
which he was constituted governor- by Lord 
Ellenborough. Tho general proceeded to 
subjugate the hill tribes and all the warlike 
i population. He ‘completely reorganised the 
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whole physical and moial condition of the 
disti-ict, and gained the respect and reverciice 
of the iuliabitants — even of the Beloochees. 
His proceedings, however, highly offended the 
Directors, and a quairel ensued, in which Sir 
Charles treated them with very slight cere- 
mony. His plans for the termination of the 
Sikh "War (q.v.) were not ripe wlien the 
battle of Sobraon ended it. Before learing 
Scinde he succeede*! in changing the feudal 
system of landholding into a landlord and 
tenant system, which he considered the best 
means of forming loyal subjects, by raising a 
race of independent farmers attached to the 
government. In 1847 he returned to Eng- 
land and lived in scmi-rctircinent until the 
disasters of the second Sikh War (q.v.) made 
everyone look around for a general. Sir 
Charles started (March, 1849), but found on 
his arrival at Bombay that the Sikhs had 
been finally routed. He now devoted himself 
to military refonn ; but after two ycJirs re- 
turned to England, where ho died. 

Napier, Vice-Admih.cl Sik Chaki.es 
(i. 1780, d. 1860), was the cousin of the three 
Napier brothers, Charles, George, and William. 
He went to sea 1799; was employed all 
through the French War in the colonies and 
the Mediterranean. Ho served on shore in 
the Peninsula, and was present at Busaco. 
At the close of tho war he had a long 
interval of rest, but on his return in 1829 he 
was employed off tho coast of Portugal in the 
Gahttea. He supported the Constitutionalists : 
defeated the fleet of Don Miguel, and settled 
Donna Maria on the throne. Don Pedro was 
unbounded in his gratitude ; created him 
Viscount of CajKJ St. Vincent ; gave him all 
the Portuguese orders, and named him admiral- 
in-chief. Ho proceeded to remodel the corrupt 
Portuguese navy ; was thwarted by the 
officials, and threw up the appointment. In 
1840 he was employed in the Mediterranean 
against Mchcmet All as commodore, and con- 
cluded a convention with him. For his services 
he was made K.C.B., and received the thanks 
of both Houses. In 1841 ho was elected for 
^laiylebone. In 1847 ho received the com- 
mand of the Channel fleet, and compelled the 
Emperor of Morocco to make compensation for 
mjuries done to the British commerce. During 
the Russian War he was nominated to the 
command of the ^Baltic fleet, but had little 
opportunity of earning distinction. On his 
return he quarrelled with the government on 
the subject, and mutual recriminations were 
interchanged. In 1855 he was returned for 
Southwark, and cleared himself in the eyes 
of Parliament and the nation. From ♦bia 
lime he devoted himself to altacl^g tho 
abuses in the navy, until his failing health 
r<?quired him to withdraw altogether from 
public life. 

Napierville, The Batti-b op (1839), was 
ionght near Montreal between the British troops 


under Sir James McDr)nncll and the Canadian 
rebels, who were toinplelely defeatc*d. 

Naseby, The Batti.e ok (July 14, 164')), 
was fought during the Great Rebellion. 
Both annies took the field in May, 1645. 
Charles I. marched northwards, and, wlul.st 
Fairfax was besieging Oxford, the king 
stonned Leicester. Leaving Ldeester, Oiarlcs 
established himself .at Daventry, collecting 
prorisions to rcviclual Oxford, and threaten- 
ing to attack the Ciistoni counties. Fairfax, 
who left Oxford on July o, overUx'k the 
king on the I2lb. Tho king re8olve<i to give 
battle, and took up his position on an eminence 
called Dust Hill, about two miles north of 
the village of Naseby. The army of Fairfax 
was (l^a^^'n up on Red Pitt Hill, about a miie 
from Xaseby. ITie two annies were both 
about 1 1 ,000 strong, the Royalists being rather 
I the stronger in cavalry. The Royalist right, 
commanded by Rupert, commenced the 
attack, and, after a hard tight, routed the 
Parliamentary left, under Ireton, and .at- 
tacked tho IwggJtge of the Parliamentary 
army behind the line of battle. Mcattwhilo 
the ParliamenhiT)’ right wing, led by Fairfax 
and Cromwell, charged and broke the division 
commanded by Sir Marmaduko Langdale, 
which formed tho left of the king's anny. 
Fairfax and his guards returned from this 
charge to take part in the struggle between 
the foot of the two armies in the centre. 
For this decisive struggle Fairfax brought up 
all his rc'serves, and was aided by part of 
Cromwell’s horse and what remained of 
Ireton’s division. Under their combined 
attack the Royalist centre was utterly routed. 
Rupert returned loo late to the field to turn 
the fortune of the l»attle. Tho king, at the 
head of his reserve of horse, was resolved to 
charge in the hope of recovering the day,, 
when a courtier seizing his bridle caused a 
confusion, which effectually prevented an 
attack. The cavnlrj' of tho Parliament pur- 
sued the flying Royalists to within two miles 
of Leicester, and the slaughter during the 
flight was very great. The Royalists lost 
all their gone and baggage and the king’s 
private correspondence. 

The best eccouiit of the battle ia in Sprig's 
Anglia JUdiviva. The letters of Fairfax, Crom- 
well, and the Parliamentary Coiaiiiissionen 
addressed to the Speakur mve the ofllcial re|>ort 
of the battle. Whttelocke’a and Clarendon's 
accounts contain valuable details. Markham's 
Li/t of Fairjfix contains a list of authorities, and 
a criticism of their value. pj 

Nfttal. [South Afkican Colonies, and 
South Africa, Union op.] 

Na'fcional Deist, The. The kings of the 
Middle Ages, and notably the later Planta- 
genets, had frequently borrowed large sums of 
money on their own credit on the security of 
the crown property and estates : but the 
modem national debt was originuted in the 
reign of William HI. by Montngue, in 1692, 
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when Chiincelior of the Excheiiuer. In 
order to defray pail of tlie military expenses, 
Montague borrowed a million sterling, the in- 
terest of wliieh — at first at ten, and, after the 
yc;ir 1700. at seven per cent. — was secured on 
new duties on licpiors. These duties were to 
form a fund, and on the credit of this fund the 
loan was to be niised by life annuities, which 
were to be extinguished when the survivors 
were leduccd to seven. In tlie following year 
another loan was obtained, in the sliape 
of the capital of the newly-civated Bank 
<)f England, whieh ainouiiled to £1,200,000. 
By the date of the Treaty of Byswick (1607) 
the national debt exceeded 20 millions; by 
that of the Tieatv of I’treeht it was more than 
50 millions. This nipid increase was the 
cause of gittit alarm to the Tory party, and 
it Mas the fear of the Whigs that the Bre- 
tender would come ‘‘M-ith a sponge” and 
wij)o out the national debt. Its gradual ex- 
tinction M’as one of the objects of sUitesinen. 
In 1711 Harley founded a lloating debt (a 
debt payable on demand) of ten millions, 
whielx became the capital of the South Sou 
Joinpany, who in return wore allowed the 
monopoly of the privileges of the Assiento 
((j.v.) contract with S)iaiu. In 1717 Walpole 
established the first sinking fund, boiTowing 
£(>00.000 at four i>er cent, only, to extinguish 
liabilities bearing a higher rate of interest. 
The high rate of interest, and the confusion 
<aused by tho fact that some of the annuities 
by Mdiicli tlie various loans had heen niised 
were redeemable and others irredeemable, 
induced the government in 1720 to accept the 
proposiil of the South Sea Company that they 
should add the ntitional debt to their ca])itai, 
and should in leturn make the fund unifonn 
and redeemable, jiayiug at fii-st five, and 
after 1727 four per cent. ; but the failure of 
the company caused tho plan to fall to tho 
ground. Pelham was more successful in his 
measures, eariying out in 1750 a uniform 
an-angemont, called the Consolidated Fund, 
and reducing the interest to three i>er cent., 
pjtying off those who were un>villing to accept 
the terms. MeaiiNvhilo the debt increased by 
leaps and bounds. At the Peace of Aix-la- 
Chajielle (1748) it was over 78 millions; at the 
Peace of Paris (1703), over 138 millions ; and 
at tho eonelusion of the ^Vincriean War (1784), 
24D millions. In 1780 the younger Pitt pro- 
posed a new sinking fund, by which scheme 
the sum of one million was annually set apart 
fi-om tho income of the country for the re- 
duction of tho debt. The fallacy of tho 
system became evident when times of difficulty 
arose ; and the nation was forced to borrow, 
often at a higher interest tluin it gained, in 
order to meet current expenses. It was 
gradually abandoned, being finally laid aside 
by Lord Grenville in 1828. The struggle 
w’ith Napoleon was a fearful sti-ain on the 
national resources, and in 1817, when tho, 
English and Irish exchequei's woi'e consoli- 


dated, the capital was over 840 millions, and 
the annual cluirge exceeded 32 millions. Since 
that date it has been gradually reduced, partly 
by an-angcmenls of economy, such as that by 
which, under the Bank Chuilcr Act of 1833, 
the Bank of England was to receive £120,000 
less tluin before for the management of the 
debt ; partly, as in 1868 and onwards, by the 
conversion of stock into terminable annuities. 
In 1875 a new and pemuinent sinking fund 
was established, whieh was to be maintained 
by annual votes of the legislaturc. In 1883 a 
great scheme in conni'ction unth the national 
debt was fonned by Jlr. Childers, by 
Nvhieh, through the creation of new annuities 
tenninable in tuenty years, £70,000,000 of 
debt could be immediately extinguished, and 
£173.300,000 in twentv vears. The national 
debt in this year amounted to £756,376,519. 
In 1884 Mr. Childers carried an Act by which 
a portion of tho debt u’us to bo converted 
from three per cent, to tu'o and a half per 
cent, stock; and Sir. Goschon in 1888 passed 
a largo conversion measure. [Bankixo ; 
SovTH Sea Comi-axy.] 

Macaulay gives a* dear account of the origin 
of the debt, and Lord Stanhope of its con- 
nection with the South Sea Company. See also 
Massey, Hist of Eng. ; Martiucau, Ifut of the 
Peace; McCulloch, Commercial IHcfionari/; 
Statesman's I'ear-Jtoofc. ^L. 0. S.] 

Havarrete, or Najara. Tub Battle 
OF (Ajiril 3, 1367), was fought during the 
alliance bet>veen the Black l^rince tind Pedix) 
tho Cruel, King of Castile. Pedro had been 
exi>clled from his kingdom by his natural 
brother, Henry of Trastamare, who was sup- 
I ported by a consideiable French force, com- 
manded by the Breton hero, Du Guosclin, 
Pedro u])plied for assistiince to tho Black 
Prince, who after some hesitation agieod to 
march into Spain to his aid, on condition that 
the expenses of the cam})aign should bo de- 
frayed by Pedro, and certain Spanish touTis 
ceded to England. Accordingly he crossed tho 
PjTcnecs with an army of 24,000 men, and met 
the combined force of the French and Sjxinish, 
numbering 60,000 men, on the plain of Nuvar- 
rcte just beyond tho Ebro near tho toivn of 
Logrono. TTiis victor)’ was almost equal in the 
importance of its results to Crecy and Poitiers. 
Tho English aixjhers won the day, the loss of 
the enemy being ver)’ considorabre.and among 
the prisoners was Du Gueseliu himself. 

HavarinOf Battle of (Oct. 20, 1827). 
In 1827, on the refusal of Turkey to grant tho 
armistice to the Greeks demanded by tho 
powers, the French, English, and Russian 
fleets entered tho Eastern Mediterranean, and 
appeared before Navnrino Bay, where twenty- 
eight Turkish and EgjTitian ships-of-war lay 
waiting fresh reinforcements from Europe. 
The allies explained the negotiations, and 
declared they should not sail. Ibrahim Pasha 
agreed, but sailed in spite of this. The allies 
returned, and drove tho Turkish fleet into 
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Navarino. Ibrahim now ordered a ijcneral 
massacre on shore. On the 20th, Sir Edward 
Codrington, the English admiral, s«iiled in to 
say that he would convoy the Turkish and 
Egyptian ships back to their respective coun- 
tries. Codrington went on parleying till the 
Turks opened tire upon him and the French. 
The battle then began, and in four horn's the 
Turkish fleet was entirely destroyed by the 
allies. 

Navigation Laws, The, regulated the 
privileges of British ships, and the conditions 
under which foreign ships were admitted to 
the tmdo of this country. Legislation of this 
kind was naturally of early development ; we 
find insUnces of it under the later Angevin 
kings, and in the reigns of Henry VII. and 
Elizabeth laws were passed excluding foreign 
ships from our coasting tnide. Cromwell 
was, however, the first to adopt the naviga- 
tion system as a policy ; in 1050 he excluded 
all foreign ships without a licence from 
trading with the plantations of America, and 
in 1651 the famous Navigation Act was passed, 
which forbade the importation of goods into 
England except in English ships, or in the 
ships of the nation which produced the goods. 
This measure w'as levelled at the Dutch ciirrv- 
ing trade ; it forced the Dutch into war, but 
in the end they accepted it. 'I’he mercantile 
system, as it was called, was continued after 
the llostoration. In 16GU an Act was passed 
proWding that all colonial produce should be 
exported in English vessels ; that no man 
might establish himself us a factor in the 
colonics, and tlmt various sorts of colonial 
j)roduce could only be exported to England 
and her dependencies. In 1663 it was enacted 
that the colonies should receive no goods 
whatever in foreign vessels. In 1672 uimo 
the Navigation Act of Charles II., based 
on that of Cromwell, under which the pro- 
hibition against introducing goods, except 
in English ships manned by a crow of which 
at least three-fourths were English, applied 
to all the principal articles of commerce 
knoNvn as the “enumerated articles.’* This 
Act ruined the Dutch merchant navy, and the 
cruel restrictions of the navigation laws 
were one of the main causes of the American 
rebellion. After the Declaration of Inde- 
|M3ndence, the United States were placed on 
the footing of a foreign nation, and hence 
came under the operation of the Act of 
Charles II. They promptly retaliated by 
excluding our ships, and in 1814 the Treaty of 
Ghent was concluded, by which discriminating 
duties wore mutually abolished. Long since 
the folly of those restrictions on commorco 
had been pointed out by political economists, 
and Mr. Wallace and Mr. Huskisson began 
from 1821 and onwards, introducing a series 
of measures of which the object was to place 
England and the foreign nations with which 
she was at peace on the same footing. The 


most importiint of these was tho liuciprocity 
of Duties Act of 1823, which was directi-*! 
ugain.st Prussia, the Nethcrlund.s, and Por^ 
tugal, all of whom had niised their duties on 
English vessels; and the Act of 1826, by 
which the Navigation Act was rej>ciilcd, and 
a now set of regulations eshiblished of a more 
lil>cral chanicter, though the goods of Asia, 
Africa, and America were still restricted to 
English vessels, or those of the producing 
couiitry. The free-trade legislation of 1842, 
1846, and 1849 finally abolished a most 
vexatious system. Lastly, in 1854, the coast- 
ing trade of England was thrown open to 
foreign vessels. 

The effects ot the KaviKatiou Act on Amerlci 
are lueutiouediu Doyle, The Ihigluh in .tm^rica, 
and Bancroft, of the Uuiltd Slate*. See 

also Adam Smith, lIVtiK/i o/ ^'a(ion9 ; and 12 Cor. 
II., c. 18 ; 3 Geo. IV., c. -12, 43. +1. ib . 12 4 13 
Viet., c. 29. For the increase of English com- 
merce since the repeal of the Acts see Mr. 
Gladstone’s si>eecli at Leeds, Oct., 1881. 

[L. C. S.] 

Navy. The. According to tho strict 
sense of the word, tho navy did not come into 
existence until the reign of Henry VIIJ. 
Before that period the King of England liad 
the power of calling upon a certain part of 
the people to serve against his enemies at sea. 
and to supply ships and arms; but tliero was 
no permanent naval force, although some of 
the sovereigns had ships which w’oro their 
l>cr8onal property. It seems, however, to 
have been the custom to pay the crews of 
these ships when on active serrice out of 
the national trcMury. The Cinque Ports 
were endowed wftb privileges on consideni- 
tion of rendering especial serrice at sea, but 
the obligjition to servo was common to the 
w’holo coast. Until tho end of tlie thirteenth 
century tho general control of the navy' was 
left to oflicors called leaders, governors, or 
justiciaries of the king’s fleet. In the reign 
of John tho oflicc was held by an ecclesiastic, 
tho Aichdeacon of Taunton. In 1303 the 
title of admiral was already in use. Gervuso 
Alard is stated to he ** captain and admiral 
of the fleet of ships of tiic Cinque Ports, 
and of all other jwrts from the port of Dover, 
and of tho whole county of Cornwall.” 
Admirals for parts of the coast, or for 
different seas, were appointed on vary'ing 
conditions until the office of l»ord High 
Admiral grew out of the older “ captain and 
admiml” of particular districts. [Admuial.] 
From tho beginning of tho fifteenth cen- 
tuiy*, the navy has always been governed, 
Nominally at least, by a Lord High Admiral, 
either in person or by commissioners ap- 
pointed to discharge the office. Its poweia 
were very' great, including tho commandership- 
in-chief at sea, the authority of tho present 
Lords of the Admiralty, with the jxirisdiction 
of tho Admiralty' Court in peace, and tho 
prize courts in war. [Ai>hikaltv.] The last 
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liOi-d High Adminil who really exercised the 
powei-s of the oflice was James II. when Duke 
of York. Ilonrj- VIII. began the modern 
.lavy by the appointment of a comptroller, 
and by setting a,si(le a portion of his revenue 
every year to meet the expenses of building 
new vessels and of keeping his ships in light- 
ing order. It was, however, long before an 
organised ho<ly of naval officers \vas formed. 
Until the reign of James II. it was the 
custom to appoint a captain who might or 
might not bo a seaman, and who hud a 
master to navigate for each voyage. The 
capUiin then collected his crew by voluntary 
enlistment or press. When the special sernce 
for which tin; ship had been commissionwl 
was perfonned, the whole crew was paid off, 
and cea-sed to have any further necessary 
eonneelion with the royal service. The pay 
of tho captions was largely made up by fees 
for convoking, &c., until the abuses of the 
system induced .lames II. to aboli.'sh it, and 
con»iK'nsjite the captains by the large increase 
of 8eji-|>;iy, known us servicc-and-table money. 
Janies II. also esbiblished tho system of giving 
half-p;iy to officers not on active service. It 
seems to have been regarded ns a species of 
redlining fee. and even until the beginning 
of the eiglitcenth centurv naval officers in 
the intervals of active service commanded 
merchant ships, and traded on their oum 
aa-ount. There are well-known cases of 
merchfuit skippers appointed to command 
war ships ns late ns the end of the seventeenth 
century. Captain Cook is an example of a 
man who work<*d his way to command through 
the nink of siuling-nmster from before the 
mast. Step by step, however, our organisa- 
tion has become more strict, and to-day naval 
officers are a highly trained professional body. 
Tho mrttrnel of the navy has gone through a 
process of development very similar to that of 
the personnel. Under tho Tudors, the first 
two Stuart princes, and the Commonwealth, 
the navy consisted of a nucleus of royal ships 
(or national, as the case might be), which 
was joined in war time, or whenever the king 
thought fit to make an imposing demonstra- 
tion in the Channel, by a crowd of merchant 
vessels. Scarcely a fifth of tho ships col- 
lected against the Armada belonged to the 
queen, and tho proportion in Wimbledon’s 
fleet which Kiilcd against Cadiz in 1625, and 
in Buckingham’s at tho Isle of Rh6, 1626, 
was about the same. Even tho great fleet 
which fought the three days’ fight with 
Tromp in the Channel contained many armed 
merchant ships. By that time, however, the 
armed merchant ships had become a mere 
nuisance to the fighting vessels. What had 
done well enough in 1588, though even then 
tho queen’s officers did not think the ships 
from tho ports good for much except to make 
a show, had become completely useless fifty 
yc-ars later. The ca\ises of this change were tw’o. 
In tho first place the heroic enthusiasm of tho 


Elixabethan days passed away \N'ith the Eliza- 
bethan heroes. In 1 625 it was found impossible 
to get obedience from pre.ssed crews and 
merchant skippers, and the English flag was 
disgraced by insubordination and cowardice 
before the enemy. In the second place 
Phineas Pett, James I.’s builder, hiid begun 
to nuike tho war ship something far more 
different from the merchant ves.sel than it 
had been in the si.vtccnth centurj*. The 
progress of the seventeenth century in ship- 
building was as rapid as anything seen in 
our time. When James 1. ascended the 
throne a ship of five hundred tons was s 
match for anything ; the liners of his grand- 
sons wore Vessels of from 1,500 to 1,600 tons. 
Their superiority in build and rigging was 
enormous. As the war ship therefore became 
a special instiument, it was foimd impossible 
to improrise it out of a merchant sffip any 
longer. Accordingly the number of royal 
ships had to ho increased very rapidly. 
James I. left only thirty-three; Charles raised 
the number to sixty-seven ; under the 
Commonwealth it rose to 150, and at tho 
Revolution it was 234. At one period since 
then it has reached upwaixls of 900. Tho 
beginning of the eighteenth century may bo 
considered as the period at which the navy 
became fully developed. 

Since then the organisation of the navy ha.s 
remained almost tho same in form, though 
it has undergone innumerable modifications 
in points of detail. The administrative 
machinery, the rank and status of officers, 
the code of laws by which naval discipline 
was preserved, and the duties of the various 
branches of the service were fixed at the 
beginning of the eighteenth century; and 
though the changes in the construction and 
management of ships have been enormous, the 
attempt has constantly been made to adapt 
this organisation to it, without departing from 
it in essentials. Great progress was made 
in shipbuilding and naval tactics in the eight- 
eenth century. In 1746 “ first-rates ” were or- 
dinarily ships of 2,000 tons ; in the American 
War they were 2,100 ; and in 1808 there was 
a ship of 2,616. The results of the great 
war with France from 1793 to 1816 was that 
the navies of the chief Continental states 
were almost annihilated, and that of England 
obtained an enormous preponderance. Great 
improvements in the construction of the vessels 
were made .after the close of the war ; and the 
British ships of the line reached their per- 
fection between the years 1820 and 1846. But 
in 1838 steam was applied to war vessels, and 
by the time of the Crimean War many Eng- 
lish liners were fitted with auxiliary screws. 
Shortly afterwards armour-plated slups were 
introduced, and since then change has suc- 
ceeded change with bewildering rapidity. 
Wooden ships of the line have become 
quite obsolete, and during the last thirty 
years the English navy has been completely 
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reconstructed, and ships of size far exceeding 
the largest vessel of the past, and ctirrying 
onlnance of enormous powei-s have been 
built. The old system of “rating” is still 
nominally kept up, and generally speaking tho 
names, ranks, and duties arc assigned to the 
fighting part of the service ; but each ship now 
carries a large number of engineers, artificers, 
and scientific officers. Of late years the Navy 
baa been greatly strengthened and brought 
more into touch with the army. [Admiralty,] 

Derrick, Ri$t and Progress of the Royal Havy; 
James, NavaX History; Yoiige, llist. of the 
yai'y ; Brnssey, The British Nauy ; Sir W. Lb 
Clowes, The Royal Navy. [D. H.] 

ITazir Jung was the second son of 
Niziim-ool-Moolk, on whose death {1749} he 
seized tho royal treasure and the throne, and 
<'alled in the aid of the English to resist the 
confederation formed against him by Dupleix 
to support Mozuffer Jung, the grandson of 
Nizam ool-Moolk. Tho alliance did not, how- 
ever, List long, ;uid Nazir Jung was unable 
to cope with the intrigues of Dupleix. In 
1750 he was assassimited. 

Nechtan’s Mere, The B.\ttle up 
(ilay 20, 085), was fought Ixdween Brude, 
the Pictish king, ainl Ecgfi-ith of Northum- 
bria, his cousin, who had crossed tho Forth to 
subdue the Piets. Tlie result of this battle 
w'us most important. The Piets at once 
shook off tho Noithumbiiun ^oke, and the 
Northumbrian ovorlordship itself came to an 
end. Ncchtansmere is the modem Dunuichen, 
about four miles south-east of Forfar. 

Ifl’eck-verse, The. [Benefit of Clergy.] 

Nectau Morbet (<f. 481), King of 
the Piets, was banished to Ireland by 
his brother and pnidecessor, Talorgrm, on 
whose death, how’ever, ho returned. lie is 
said to have founded tho church of Abemeth}', 
and to have given liis name to Drum-nechtan 
or Duimichon in Forfarshire. 

Ifectau {d. 732), son of Dorili, succeeded 
his brother Brudoa.s King of the Piets in 706. 
In 710 thft king and nation were persuaded by 
St. Boniface to conform to tho Roman Chuich, 
and to adopt Roman usages instead of tho 
Coluinbun. The Coluuiban clergy were con- 
Hequently in 717 expelled, and driven into 
Dalriuda ; this had the effect of stirring 
into antagonism tho latent hostility between 
the Scots and Piets. In 724 Nectan ab- 
dicated and entered a monastery, which, 
however, ho subsequently left, and after a 
victory over Alpin, the reigning king at 
Scone, recovered his kingdom. He was 
verj' shortly afterwards defeated by Angua 
MacForgus. 

Helsou, Horatio, Viscount (5. 1758, d. 
1605), was the son of the Rector of Bum- 
ham Thorpe in Norfolk. Ho went to 
school first at Norwich, and afterwards 
at North Walsham. In 1771 he went to 
Hut.— 29* 


sea with his uncle in the Jiai^onnablc, but 
soon returned, and was commiosioried to lliu 
Triumph at Chatham, in 1773 liis uncle’s 
influence obUiined a pLice for him in CapLiin 
Phipj»s’s expedition to the Arctic Seas. It 
was at one time in gUMt danger, but eventually 
returned safely. He was then urdeic-d lo 
the Eiist Indies, where, after serving eighteen 
months, he was invalided home. In 1777 he 
received his commission as second lieutenant 
of tho Louestoffe, ordered to .lanuiii-a. In the 
West Indies he soon became notieeable fur 
his bravery and application, and in Decemhi-r, 
1778, he Wiis appointed to eommuiid the 
Badger, from which he was trunsferrini in the 
following Juno as post-captain to the Jltn- 
chiubrooh. In the spring of 1780 he whs 
appointed to command an expedition against 
Juan and the isthmus of Nicangua. The 
expedition ended in failure, not tiiruugh an/ 
fault of Nelson’s, but on account of the d*adly 
nature of the climate, again>t which only 380 
out of 1,800 men were proof. Nelson hiinM.'lf 
was so shattered by the exertions he had gone 
through that lie had to go to England to recruit 
his health. In 1784 he was appointed to the 
Boreas bound for the West Indies, where he 
found himself senior ca]>tain. In this {)usitioii 
he became involved in some troublesome 
disputes, and iinnlly in a Liw-suit, owing to 
his determination to enforce the Navigilion 
Act. On the brciiking. out of tho French 
War in 1793 he was apjMjinted to the 
Agamfmuon of sixty-four guns to proceed to 
the Medilentiutan. In 1796 Sir John Jervis 
took the command in tho ^Icditerniiieun, and 
Nelson became at the same lime eoiiimudure. 
After various encounters with Spanish and 
French ships, he joined the main fleet off 
Capo St. Vincent, where, on Feb. 14, 1797, 
he took a conspicuous {)art in the great 
battle, and contributed much to the victory. 
Nelson was now advanced to the rank of 
rcur-udmiral, and commanded the inner 
squadron at tho blockade of Cadiz. In July 
he conducted a night attack on S;uita Cruz, 
which failed through tho darkness ; Nelson 
himself lost his right arm. Early in the 
following year ho rejoined Lord St. Vincent 
in tho Vanguard, and was immediately 
despatched in command of a small squadron 
to watch the movements of the French fleet 
in tho Mediterranean. On Aug. I ho 
came in sight of them auchored in Aboukir 
Bay, near Alexandria. He at onco attacked 
with such fuiy' and skill that, after tho battle 
had raged all night, the whole French fleet, 
with the exception of four ships, was either 
taken or destroyed. The victory was hailed 
with delight in England, and Nelson was 
created Baron Nelson. Thcro was work for 
him next to do at Naples in trying to strengthen 
that kingdom to resist Franco. Tho French, 
however, succeeded in occupying it with the 
help of a republican section of the inhabitants. 
Neuon blockaded the coast, and a counter- 
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revolution seemed probable when, durinff his 
absence, the ofticer left in charge granted 
terms to the rejiiibliciins. Nelson annulled 
these terms, and had Camciolo, one of 
the republican leaders, tried by court-martial 
and executed with undue haste — an act 
usually ascribed to I>ady Hamilton’s in- 
fluence. but without sufiBcient reason. In 
1800 Nelson returned to England, and in 
the following year he was sent as second in 

comnuind under Sir Hvde Parker to the 

% 

Baltic, and on April '2 bore the chief p,art in 
tnc bombardineat «)f C'openhagan Nelson was 
made a viscount, and on the recall of Sir 
Hvde Parker was left in sole command. 
On his return to England ho was at once 
appointed to a command extending from 
Oiifordness to Beachy Head. Ho organised 
an attack on the flotilla lying at Boulogne, 
but the expedition failed in its immediate 
object, though it had the effect of terrifying 
the French. On the war breaking out afresh in 
180Ji he was appointed to the command of the 
Moditeminean fleet, and took his stition off 
Toulon. From May, 180.’}, to August, 1805, 
Nelson left his ship only three times, so constant 
was his watch for an opportunity of engaging 
the enemy. But when the alliance of Spain and 
I''nmce was concluded Napoleon determined 
to carry out his long-intended invasion of 
Englanil. The combined flec‘ts put out of 
port. Nelson went in search of them. From 
.January to April, 180.), he beat about the 
M '^iitcmincan ; then pursued them to the 
West Indies. Here they were in advance of 
him •. and ho was baffled by conflicting 
accounts of their movonents. At length he 
followed them northward.'*, and on July 19 
aiic-horcd off Gibmltnr, but could hear no 
tidings of them. Unrelentingly he resumed 
his search round the Bay of Biscay and the 
coast of Ireland, and returning, joined 
Admiml Coniw-allis off Ushant on August 
1.5, where he received orders to proceed to 
Portsmouth. There ho learnt that Admiral 
Caldcr had fallen in with them off Cape 
Finisterre on July 22, and that they had put 
into Vigo to refit. He again offered his 
services, w’hich were eagerly accepted ; and 
on Sept. 29 ho was off Cadiz. Villeneuve 
hesitated to obey peremptory orders to put to 
sea ; but at length he ventured out, and on 
Oct. 21 gavo Nelson his long-wdshod-for 
opportunity. The fleets mot off Trafalgar, 
and in the battle which ensued the French 
and Spanish fleets were utterly destroyed. 

was, however, only obtained at the 
cost of Nelson's life. 

Southey. L'ft f>f Nelson; Pettigrew, Memoirs of 

Nelson; Nelson iJesjMifcltes; James, A'aral Hist.; 

AUson, Hist of Europe ; Mahan, Life of Nelson. 

Nennius is the supposed author of the 
collection of chronicles and genealogies of 
very different date and value which is styled 
Jliftoria Jintonum. Many historians have 


agreed with Milton’s description of him as 
a “ very trivial writer,” and one recent 
author speaks of “the stuff called Nennius.” 
Mr. Skene, however, has formed a higher 
opinion of his value. 

MeuDius hAs been published b; the Eut?. Hist« 
Soc.» aud in the Mon, Hisf. There is a 

translatiou in Bohrx's Ant itinarinu Library, llie 
best account of him will bo found m Mr. 
Skene's CcUic Scotland, vol. i. 

Nepanl. About the middle of the 
fourteenth centurv it was colonis<‘d bv 
Bajpoots, and in the middle of the last 
century, a chief of the Goorkha tribe united 
sill the small principalities and founded the 
military dynasty of Katmandoo. The at- 
tempts of the Ncpaul princes to extend theii* 
dominions north ended in a collision with 
China, which resulted in their being com- 
pelled to pay tribute. Foiled in the north, 
they turned south. Their greatest general, 
Ulmur Singh, who acted almost indepen- 
dently, carried their arms west beyond the 
Kalee to the Upper Sutlej, coming in contact 
with the rising power of Runjeet Singh. 
Not content with this, they pushed their 
rnci-oachments to the British frontier and 
beyond, until their aggressions ended in the 
Goorkha \Var (q.v,), which effe’ctually re- 
pressed their attempts in the south and west. 
The treaty which ended the war has never 
been riolnted, and the Goorkhns, instead of 
taking advantage of our exigencies in the 
Mutiny of 18.57, sent a large force to assist 
in quelling it. The barren region which 
was the scene of the war has proved an 
invaluable acquisition. It has furnished sites 
for sanatoria at Simla, Mussooree, Landour, 
and N}Tiee-thal, whore the rulers of British 
India can recruit their strength during tho 
heat of summer. The distance between Cal- 
cutta and Simla is abridged by a railway, 
and to this beautiful place the Governor- 
General, the commander-in-chief, and tho 
chief officials, fly during the intense hciit of 
summer. 

Neutrality may be either perfect or con- 
ventional, independent of, or affected by, 
treaty. Examples of conventional neutrality 
nre afforded by the perpetual nevitrality ani 
inWolability of the Swiss cantons declared in 
1815, and by the neutrality of Belgium declared 
in 1833. In some cases also neutrality has been 
qualified by a pre-existing alliance with one 
of the belligerents. Thu.s, in the war between 
Russia and Sweden in 1788, Denmark, though 
suppljdng the Empress Catherine with certain 
aid, as arranged by previo'us treaty, was yet 
held to be neutral. Such a limited neutrality, 
however, would scarcely be recognised in these 
days. No hostilities are lawful on neutral 
territory, nor may troops pass through such 
territory for the purposes of war. "Within 
the limits of tho maritime jurisdiction of a 
neutral state all captures are invalid, and 
every belligerent act is unlawful. In 1863 
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tbe crew of the American merchantman the 
Chesupdtke mutinie<i, seized the ship, and de- 
clared her a Confederate man-of-war. The 
United States government took the ship with 
three of the crew in British waters, hut ilr. 
Seward considered the ciipture a violation of 
the law of nations, and delivered ship and 
men to the British authorities. Such viola- 
tion of territorial right is a matter ^vhich 
lies between the neutml slate and the captor. 
A neutral state is bound not to afford any 
kind of warlike help to either of two bellige- 
rents, and not to refuse to one what she gnints 
to the other. Acting on these principles, 
Washington, on the outbteak of the Eurojiean 
war of 1793, issued a proclamation of neutra- 
lity, with instructions to prevent thecqui])ment 
of belligerent vessels in the ports of the United 
States. No legisbitive effort in this direction 
was made by Grciit Britain until the Foreign 
Enlistment Act of 1819, which followed the 
lines laid down in America. This Act was 
relaxed in 1835 in respect of troops levied to 
uj)hold the claim of Queen Isabella to the 
tin one of Sjwiin. During the civil war in 
America, 18G1 — 65, much dispute arose con- 
cerning our duty as a neutral. Slany cruisers, 
such as the Alabama, the Florida, and the 
Shenandoah, were built at Liverpool for the 
ConfcHleratc States, and were received in British 
ports. These ships did immense damage to 
the bhipi>ing and trade of the Federal States. 
The most famous of them, tlio Alabama, wjis 
built in Liverpool in 1862, received her crew 
from that port, and sailed thence to the Azores, 
whore she put on board her armament, which 
had been sent out from Livci'pool for that pur- 
pose. During the next two years she took sixty- 
ffve vessels, before she was herself destroyed. 
As she and her fellows left our ports without 
warlike equipment, the law was evaded rather 
than broken. Since, however, it was at least 
doubtful how far we had exercised due vigi- 
lance, we submitted to arbitration, and, in 
1872, were condemned to pay £8,000,000. 
[Geneva Award.] As regards the rights 
of neutrals in trading and carrying, primi- 
tive law allows the capture of an enemy’s 
goods in any place save the territory of a 
neutml state; public ships, being reckoned as 
such torritor)*, are not subject to visitation or 
capture of ^ods. This does not apply to 
private vessels. In respect of these, however, 
primitive law has been modiffed by treaty in 
favour of the rule that free, or neutral ships, 
make the goods they carry free also. Treaties 
to this effect were made by Holland, a great 
trading and canynng country, with Spam in 
1650, with Prance in 1652, and again at the 
Peace of Ryswick in 1697. Though the maxim 
“ fi*ee ships, free goods,’* does not imply the 
other maxim, “ enemy’s ships, enemy’s goods” 
(for the one is founded on the principle anum 
euiqne, while neutral goods, since they belong 
to a friend, should not be subject to capture), 
yet they have often been joined together, as in 


the Treaty of Utrecht in 1 7 1 3. The jKirtic-." to 
the Armed Noutmlity of tin? B:ilti<',iii 17SO, in- 
si.'ited on ‘'free ships, frer good.s,” wjiiili w;ts 
contniry to Briti>h custom. This rule h:is In-fn 
established by the Dccbinition of Paris, iiuide 
in 1856, with the exception of contrahind of 
war, it tenn including such goods as are of 
primary importance in war, together with such 
5is are of doubtful use*, as naval stores and coal, 
if they are rendered contmhr.in^i by circum- 
stances. A neutnil shij) is subject to capture 
when carrying military pers«)n.s or dnsjuitches, 
or contraband goods, when they belong to the 
owner of the ship, or when fraud is pr.telised. 
The right of neutrals to carry iK*i-sons was in- 
volved in the Trent affair (q. v.). In Nov., 1861, 
the Trent, a British mail steamer, was stopped 
by a United ^States shij*, ami two Confcnleniie 
commi.ssionei-s, Messrs. JSlidell and ilasoii, 
with their secretaries, were taken from her. 
Eiirl Kusfs-ll declared that these js-rsons weio 
not coutniband.aml finally they were delivered 
up to us. the question of their chunicler being 
left unsettled. Xeutnil rights are further 
limited by blockade. The right to blockade 
by proclamation was assorted by Bonaparte, 
when, in 1806, without a ship to enforc-o his 
decree, he declared the blockade of the British 
Isles, and the same assertion was involved in 
our retaliatory Orders in Council. It has now 

been settled bv the Declaration of Paris that 

% 

a bloclmdeto bo binding on a neutml must be 
‘‘effective.’’ These restraints on neutrals 
imply the belligerent right of search and 
capture, and a neutral shij) resisting this right 
is thereby rendered subject to confiscation. 

Wheaton, /iilcniah'ojial Law, ed. Daua. pp. 

412 - 637 . ^ 

Neville, The Family of. The Xovillos 
were lords of Raby from the early part of the 
thirteenth century. In 1397 Ralph de Neville 
of Raby was created Earl of Westmorland 
The title wa.s forfeited in 1570. Ralph’s 
younger sons, Ricliard, William, and Edward, 
became respectively, through his marriage, 
Earl of Salisbury, Baron Fauconberg, and 
Abergavenny (with the titles of Despencer 
and Burghersh). Another son, George, 
was created Lord Ljitimer. Richard, Earl 
of Salisburj’, was the father of Richard, 
the famous Earl of Warwick (by marriage 
with Ann, sister and heiress of Henry Beau- 
champ, Eirl and ultimately Duke of Warwick), 
whose daughter, Isabel, munied George, Duke 
of Clarence, created Earl of Warwick and of 
Salishurj’ (1472). John Neville, a younger 
brother of the “ King-maker,” wjis created 
Marquis of ^lontagu (1470), and his son, 
George, Duke of Bedford, in 1469. The latter 
was degraded from all his dignities in 1477, 
but a descendant in the female line, Anthony 
Browne, was created Viscount Montagu (1564). 
Returning to the generation next subsequent 
to Ralph, first Earl of Westmorland, Geor^ 
Lord Latimer’s title fell into abeyance m 
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l->77, while that of Kdwai'J. Lord Aborga- I 
veniiy, still leniains. It wa^ raised to an | 
earlihjin (with the viscounty of Xi ville of i 
Hilling in Kent in 1781. and to a inarquisate 
iwith the earldom of Lewes) in 1876. Jletween 
loOS, however, and 1()(I4 th'-re was a dispute 
iietween the heir gi-neral and the heir male 
of the tith-, which ended in the latter holding 
only the barony of Abergavenny, while the 
toriiier received that of Lespencer. The son 
of the hohler of the Dt.spencer title was in 
li)2-l rai.sed to the baronv of liurirhersh and 
earldom f>f Westmorland, and the title still 
remains with his descendants. 

Neville, A I. r.xANDEU {tl. 1302), wa.selected 
Aichbishop of York in 1373, and on the nc- 
<(‘ssion of Richard II. became one of his 
< hief atlviser.s. 'i'he barons were determined 
to get rid of all the royal ministei's, and in 
1388 N'evillo was iinpeaehed of treason. The 
Merciless I’arliaineut declared him guilty 
of treason, and the Pope wa.s induce<l to 
.translate him to the see of St. Andrews, 
which act. as Scotland acknowledged the rival 
Pope, was a mere inoekeiy. N<-ville retired 
to Flamlers. where he obtained a benetice, 
which he hehl till his death. 

Neville. (iEomjn, Rishop of Exeter (rf. 
U76j, was th<> youngest son of the E:irl of 
Salisbury, and brother to Warwick, the 
“ King-maker.” In 1 156 he was made Bishop 
of Exeter, and on the triumph of the Yorkists 
in 1460, received the (xieat Seal. In 1465 
he was appointed Archbishop of York : but 
on the hreaking out of a (piarrel betwei-n the 
Earl of Warwick and the king in 1467, he 
wjus deprivotl of the ehuncellorship. In 1470 
ho joined his hrothers in their restoration of 
Henry VI., by whom ho was appointed Chan- 
cellor : but after Edward’s victories at Barnet 
and Tew’keshury, his goods were seized and 
he himself was imprisoned for three years. 
Ho took no further part in public affairs, and 
•died not long after his release. 

Neville's Cross, The Battle of 
(Oct. 17, 1346), was fought noiir Durham, 
between an invading ;inny of the Scotch, 
under David II., the Steward and the Knight 
of Liddesdale. and the northern militia 
tnuler Henry Percy and Rali)h Nerille. The 
Scotch were completely def«*atod, owing to 
their inability to cope with the English 
archers : David himself was captured, to- 
gether with many of the chief men in the 
Scottish army, and it is s.ii(l that 15,000 men 
were slain. 

Nsvis, one of the I>?eward Islands, was 
discovered by Columbus (1493), and colonised 
by English settlers from St. Kitt’s (1628). 
The progress of the island made nipid strides 
until 1706, when a French invasion carried 
off most of the siax’es ; and for some time 
after this attack, the colonists hud consider- 
able ditheulty in supiwrting themselves. In ' 


1871 Xevis joined the Federation of the 
Leeward Islands. Previous to this time the 
government was vested in a president, a 
council of seven inembei'S, and a reprcsentii- 
live assemhlv of nine. 

New Brunswick at fii-st formed part 
of Xova Scotia, and. like that country, was 
discovered hr.-it by Cabot in 1497. In 1639 
and 1672 it was i):irtially colonised by the 
French, and was by them held us a fishing 
and hvinting station until 1760, when it was 
tiken by the British. Shortly afterwards 
English colonists began to arrive in large 
numbers, and the fisheries were found to be 
extremely valuable. In 1783 the country was 
still further eoloni.'s>d by a number of disbanded 
troops, who were sent from New England, 
and in the following year New Brunswick 
was separated from Nova Scotia, and made 
an independent province, with a consti- 
tution similar to those of Nova Scotia and 
Canada. In 1837, in consequence of repre- 
sentations made to the homo government, 
the entire control of taxation was vested in 
the legislative assembly. In 1867, under the 
Brili.-'h Noith American Act. New Brunswick 
was incurpontted with other provinces under 
the title of the Dominion of Canada. Its 
government, which is now subject to the 
central authority at Othiwa, consists of u 
lievdenaut-governor. an executive and a legis- 
lative assembly. The capital of New' Bruns- 
wick is St. John’s, and its wealth is derived 
from fisheries, coal, and iron, besides other 
minerals, f Canada.] 

B. M. Martin, Britixh CoIouiVj,; Creasy, Th# 

Jirij’. oxil Col. Conats. of l/n? iinl'iiinic Empire ; 

Gesuer, BrunsicicL*. 

New Bugland. [Colonies, Ameuican.] 

New model ^'as the name given to the 
anny of the Parliament as new modelled in 
April, 1645. The teim referred ut first to the 
plan on which the army was reorgJinised, but 
soon came to signify the ai-rny itself. The 
Lords rejected the firat Self-denying Oi-dinance, 
because they did not know “ what shape the 
army would suddenly take.” The Commons 
produced a scheme for the reconstruction of 
the army on the following pbm. The new 
force was to consist of 22,000 men, divided 
into 6,600 hoise, 1,000 dragoons, and 14,400 
foot, the horse to be formed into eleven regi- 
ments of 600 men each, the dragoons into ton 
companies of 100 men, and the foot into 
twelve regiments of 1,200 men each in ten 
companies. The army was to cost £44,965 a 
month, to be raised by assessment throughout 
the kingdom. On Januarj’ 21 it was resolved 
that this force sliould bo commanded by Sir 
Thomas Fairfax, with Skippon as major- 
general. The officers were to bo nominated 
by the Commander-in-chief, subject to the 
approval of the two Houses. This scheme, 
and these appointments, wore confirmed by 
the House of Lords on February 1 5, 1645. Tbe 
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new army contained a large immher of In- 
dependents, for Fairfax was empowered to 
dispense \\ith the signature of the Covenant 
in the case of religious men. Several of its 
officers had risen from the ranks, and had 
oi-iginally filled very humble stations. Lieu- 
terumt-Colonels Pride and llewson had been, 
the one a di-ajnnan and the other a cobbler, 
liut the assertions made at the time by oppo- 
nents of the new scheme that most of the 
colonels were *• tradesmen, brewers, tailors, 
goldsmiths, shoemakers, and the like,” were 
entirely untrue. Out of thirty-seven generals 
and colonels it is computed that twenty-one 
were commoners of good families, nine mem- 
Ihjis of noble families, and only seven not 
gentlemen by biiih. It deserves notice that 
a large nuniber of these officers were Crom- 
well's kinsmen and connections. Clarendon 
in 16G0 described the army thus founded as 
“an army whose 8‘'jbnety and manners, whoso 
courage and success, Imve made it famous and 
terrible all over the world.” 

Murkham, Life of Fairfax ; Peacock, Army 
oj C<ivaUcT$ and iioimtf/ii'ads. 

[a H. F.] 

New BrOSS, The Battle of (June 5, 
1799), was fought during the Irish Rebellion 
bfctween General Johnstone, with some 1,400 
men, and no less than 30,000 rebels, under 
Father Roche and Bagcmnl Harvey. The 
rebels were at first successful, and reached 
even the market-place ; here, however, John- 
stone rallied his men, and, charging with the 
bayonet, drove them out of the town with 
fearful carnage. The troops, enraged to 
frenzy, gave no quarter, and after eleven 
hours’ fighting, no less than 2,600 rebel 
corpses were left on the field. This defeat 
prevented the rebels from marching on 
Dublin. • ** 

New South Wales. [Australasia.] 

New Zealand. [Australasia.] 
Newburgh, William op (b. 1135 ? d. 

1200 wrote a historj’ covering the period 

It is particularly interesting 
from its anecdotes of distinguished persons. 
The writer’s style is clear and sedate, while 
his observations are acute and sensible. All 
that is known of the author is that he was an 
Augustinian canon. 

An iou of bis work is published by the 
£a(;li8h Historical Society. . 

Newbum^ Battle op (Aug. 28, 1640). 
At the opening of the second war be- 
tween Charles I. and the Scots, Viscount 
Conway, with about 12,000 men, was 
charged to hold the lino of the Tyne. 
Leaving two-thirds of his forces in Newcastle, 
Conway, with 3,000 foot and 1,600 horse, 
posted himself at thb ford of Newbum, four 
miles above the town. There he threw up 
some hasty entrenchments, but they were 
commanded by the higher ground on the 


Opposite bank, and, after a three hours’ 
Ciinnonado, the raw levies who deicii<leil theni 
took to fijght. The Scots now cru>.-ed the 
river, and after a couple of cliaiges, iout«-d 
the English cavulr>-. lliis defeat fori ed 
Conway to evacuate Newcastle, which the 
Scots occupic'd on the following day. 

Gardiner, Uigt. of Eny., 1003- 1042. 


Newbury, The First Battle of (Scj,t. 
20, 1643), was fought (hiring the Great Re- 
bellion. The Earl of Essex raised the siege 
of Gloucester (Sejd. 8), and managed to evade 
jmrsuit during the first portion of his march 
back to London. But Prince Rupeil, with 
the royal cavalry, overtook liim and delayed 
his progress, so that the king was enabled’ to 
occupy Newbury, and bar the road toLtmdon. 
The royal army was udvantageouslv post<*d 
on a hill to the south of Newbury with its 
right resting on the river Kennet. Charles 
was resolved to maintain a defensive attitude, 
but the rash attack of some of liis hoi-se jire- 
vented this resolution being canied out. The 
battle was decided by the Parliamentarjk- 
infantry, led by Essex in person, who 8tomu‘d 
the hill by sheer hard fighting. “The trained 
bands of the city of London,” writes an ofiicer 

S resent, “ endured the chiefest heat of the 
ay, and had the honour to win it.” “ They 
behaved themselves to wonder.’’ says Claren- 
don ; “ standing as a bulwark and rampart to 
defend the rest.” The king lost many noble- 
men and officers, including the Earl of 
Carnarvon, the Earl of Sunderland, and Lord 
Falkland. Essex maiched on to Reading, 
unopposed, the ne.xt morning. 

Klay, Uiftory of th< Long Parliament ; Clnren* 
don, Hist, of the ilcbdlioii ; Forster, Lrituh 
Stateemen, vol. vi. 


Newbury, The Second Battle of (Oct. 
27, 1644). After the surrender of the Earl of 
Essex in Cornwall (Sept., 1644), Charles 
marched back towards Oxfordshire. He 
found that the Parliament had united a new 
army of about 16,000 men from the armies 
of Waller and Manchester, and the remains 
of that of Essex. The king, with little more 
than 8,000 men, took up his position to the 
north of Newbur>' between Shaw and Spoen, 
•with his front protected by tho river Lam- 
bome, with Donnington Castle, and a house 
called Doleman’s House, serving ns outworks. 
Hero the king was attacked on Oct. 27. On 
tho king’s left, round Speen, the Royalists lost 
that village and several guns, but they held 
their ground in tho fields between Donning- 
ton and Newburj'. On the right, at Shaw, 
the earthworks round Doleman’s House 


were successfully defended, and the Parlia- 
mentary troops wore repulsed with great 
loss. Nevertheless the loss of ground on tho 
left obliged tho king to abandon his position, 
and he withdrew the same night by Don- 
nington Castle to Wallingford. Cromwell 
declared that this imperfect victory might have 
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been tumed into a decisive success had the 
b^trl of ilan< hcster been Nvilliiiir. “ I showed 
him evidently.'’ s;»ys Cromwell, “how this 
success miglit be obtained, .and only desired 
l<!!ive with mvown briifade of hoi'se to clmi'jfe 
the kiiijj’s urtny in their rctreut. leaving it to 
the earl's choice if ho thought j»roper to 
remain neutnil with the rest of his forces. 
But he ]>o,sitivelv refused his consent.” So 
far did the inactivity of the Parliainentarj* 
general go, that the king was allowed twelve 
(lavs later to return and remove his artillery 
and stores fn^m Donnington. 

laullow, 3f«'inoir « ; Clareudou, Hist. 0 / flic 
Jlchfllion .• Sir E. Walker, Hisferi 'nl i>i«iCOM>-«« ; 
Simoou Ash, A True Bflaficxi 0 / flic 3feisf Chief 
Ocettyrrnces at <iiid siiicr flic ffaffle 0 / A’cirlmry; 
Warburtou. /’riiico /ftijicrf ; 3f«7ncf»t’sfcr's Quarrol 
(cifh CreiHtTfll (CiUntWu Soc.). J|_ p J 

Newcastle, Tkomas IIolles, Dcke of 

(A. 1693, < 1 . 1768). succeeded to his Linde’s 

jiropertyin 1711. Heattachod himself to the 

Whigs. On the acco.ssion of George I. he 

became liOrd-Lioutenant of Middles(*.x, and 

was created Duke of Newcastle in 1716. In 

that year he displayed great zeal in suppres.s- 

ing the Jacobite ivhellion. He was made 

l^)nl Chamborluin, and sworn of the Privy 
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Council. Ho followed Sunderland and Stan- 
hoj)e whc'n the schism took place in the Whig 
ministry, but on their deaths in 1720 he 
joined Townshend and Walpole. In 1724, on 
the dismissal of Carteret, he became Secretary 
of State. For manv vears he continued 
to ho a follower of Waljwle. At length, in 
1737, seeing that Walpole was deiirived of the 
friendship of (lueen Caroline, and that the 
king was opposed to his peace policy, New- 
eastle bogjin to intrigue against him. The 
king was eneounigod in his wish for war; 
angry de.sjiatches wore sent to the English 
ami)ass.ador in Sjiain. Walpole's appointment 
of Lord Hervey as I/)rd Privy Seal further 
alienati'd him. In 1742 his intrigues were 
successful : Walpole resigned. Wilmington 
was made premier, and on his death (1743) 
Newcastle’s brother. Henry Pelham, became 
leader of the ministry. All opposition in 
Parliament had ceased, but the Pelhams w’ere 
jejilous of Carteret. They brought matters to 
a crisis by demanding the admission of Pitt 
and Chesterfield to the cabinet. The king re- 
fused, and they resigned. Carteret was com- 
missioned to form a ministry, but he failed, 
iind the Pelhams returned to power. In 1747 
Newcastle succeeded in getting rid of Chester- 
field. Contrary to the wish of Henry Pelham, 
he still promoted the war. Chesterfield, 
finding his peace policy disregarded, resigned. 
Shortly afterwards Newcastle (1748) con- 
cluded the Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle. In 
1751 an estrangement took place between 
the two brothers. On the death of Pel- 
ham, Newcastle took his brother’s place 
as head of the Treasurj*. He was at a loss 
for a leader in the Commons. Sir Thomas 


Robinson, a weak man, was appointed to lead 
the House. Pitt and Fox contrived to 
torment him. but Fox making terms with 
Newcastle, he contrived to get through the 
year. It wjis evident that war was at hand. 
Newcastle was quite incaiMible. He ^vc con- 
tradictory orders to the English admirals, and 
on the failureof Admiral Ryng the popular out- 
erv against him was so great that he was com- 
pelled to resign (1756). He immediately began 
to intrigue for oflice. On the failure of Pitt’s 
administration, a complicated series of nego- 
tuitions ensued. During eleven weeks there 
was no Parliament. For a brief perifnl Lord 
Waldegrave attemided to form a ministrj’. 
At length Pitt and Newcastle came to terms, 
and that strong government so gloriously 
known ns Pitt’s ministry was form^. “ Mr. 
Pitt,” said Horace "Waljiole,** does overj'thing: 
the duke give.s ever>'thing.” On the death of 
George IL, Newcastle sent abiect messages to 
Bute, offering to serA’e not only with him but 
under him. But patronage and the manage- 
ment of elections were taken out of his hands. 
In 1761 he deserted Pitt, and spoke against 
the Spanish War. But his position was un- 
tenable, and in 1762 he resigned. In 1763 
he was dismissed from Ins loixl-licutonancy 
for eensuring the terms of the pc.acc. In 1765 
lie rt'ceivod the Privy Seal in Rockingham’s 
administration. In 1768 ho died, intriguing 
to the last. ‘‘His peculiarities,” says lA)rd 
Stanhope, “ were so glaring and ridiculous 
that the most careless glance could not mis- 
take, nor the most bitter enmity exaggerate 
them. Extremely timorous, and moved to 
tears on the slightest occasions, ho abounded 
in childish caresses and empty pretestations. 
Fretful and peevish with his dependants, 
always distru.sting his friends, and always 
ready to betray them, he lived in a continual 
turmoil of harassing affairs, vexatious oppo- 
sition, and burning jealousies. \VTiat chiefly 
mainteinod him in power was his court-craft, 
his indefatigable pcrseveranci?, his devoting 
every energy of his mind to discover and 
attach himself to the winning side.” 

Horace Walpole; Smollett, UiM. of Eng.; 

Stauliope, llift. of Eng. ; Mocanlay, Essay on 

Chatham ; Lecky, Hist, of ths EighUmth Century ; 

Coxe, Pslliam. 

Newcastle, William Cavendish, Duke 
OF (5. 1592, rf. 1676), son of Charles Cavendish 
and Katherine, Lady Ogle, was created suc- 
cessively Baron Ogle (1620), Earl of Newcastle 
(1628), Idarquis of Newcastle (1643), and 
Duke of Newcastle (1664). He took up arms 
for the king during the Ci\-il War, and seized 
New’(jastle, thus securing for Charles the com- 
munication he needed with the Continent 
At the close of 1642 he marched into York- 
shire, recovered York, defeating after a six 
months’ campaign the army of Lord Fairfax, 
and forcing him to tako refuge in Hull. But 
the siege of Hull was unsuccessful (Sept. 2 — 
Oct. 27), and in the next campaign the 
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advance of the Scots, and their junction 
with Fairfax, forced him to shut himself up 
in York. The city was relieved by Prince 
Rupert, who, against the adrice of the Marquis 
of Newcastle, gave battle at Marston Moor 
(July 2, 1644). After this defeat the marquis 
took ship at Scarborough, and retired to the 
Continent, where he lived until the Restora- 
tion. At Paris he married, in 1645, Margaret 
Lucas, celebrated for her learning and eccen- 
tricity, and author of a life of her husband. 
She estimates the losses sustained by the 
duke in consequence of his loyalty, and his 
services to the king, at £940,000. As com- 
pensation for those losses he was, in 1664, 
made Duke of Newcastle. Clarendon describes 
the duke as “ a very fine gentleman,*’ “active 
and full of courage,” “amorous in poetry and 
music,” but “ the substantial part, and fatigue 
of a general, he did not in any degree under- 
stand, nor could submit to.” 

Lift of Dulcc nf HeveoAllej by Mar^ret, 
Ducbo.ss of Newcaatle ; Clarendon, Uist, of 
Bcbctiion; Warwick, Mmoirs ; Markbazn, Life of 
Fairfax. 

NdwibundlaJld is an island at the 
entrance to the Gulf of St. Lawrence. It was 
discovered and colonised at a very early period 
by the Norwegians, and rediscovered by Cabot’ 
in 1497. Its v'itluable fisheries made it the 
resort of traders of all nations, and although 
always claimed by the English, since the 
attempt to colonise it by Sir Humphrey 
Gilbert in 1682, it was not until the '^eaty 
of Utrecht in 1713 that it was finally created 
a crown colony. In 1583 Sir Humphrey 
Gilbert headed an expedition to New- 
foundland, and two years later Sir Francis 
Drake clnimod the island in the name of 
Queen Elizabeth. In 1623 a colony was 
established in the south of the island by 
Lord Baltimore and another by Lord Falk- 
land, in 1635. Throughout the seventeenth 
century quarrels were continually taking 
place l^tweon the English and French fishing 
companies ; and when the island was finally 
surrendered to England in 1713, the right of 
catching and drying fish w’os reserved by the 
French on part of the coast. The Treaty of 
Versailles, 1783, so modified this privilege as 
to include the whole west coast. These 
rights wore so used by the French as 
to check British settlement on the coast 
in question and in its neighbourhood, but 
in 1904 an Anglo-French agreement was 
signed by which France renounced her 
exclusive rights of fishery. In 1724 
Newfoundland was separated from Nova 
Scotia and made a distinct province, with a 
governor. In 1762 Newfoundland was again 
attacked by the French, but the towns taken 
by them wore restored by the Treaty of 
Paris in the following year. Up to 1882 the 
country was governs by a system of local 
jurisprudence, but in that year a constitution 
was granted, and its representative house of 


assembly established. Responsible govern- 
ment was established in 16.55. It has a 
governor appointed by the crown, an ei' - 
cutive council (not exceeding nine members), 
a legislative council (not exceeding eighteen 
members), and a house of assembly of thirty- 
six elected by household suffrage. It was 
made a bishopric in 1839. Newfoundland is 
now the only part of British North Amcrita 
not incorporated in the Dominion of Canada. 
Attached to it is a portion of Labrador. 

Creasy, Britannic Empire ; R. M. Martin, 
British Colonies; Prowse, Jftrtorj/ of yeicfoundland. 

Newport, The Tiieaty OP (1648). In spite 
of the vote that no moru addresses should be 
made to the king (Jan. 15, 1648), the Pres- 
byterian majority in Parliament seized the 
opportunity of the second Civil \Var to oj>cn 
fresh negotiations. On J uly 3 the resolutions of 
Januaiy were rescinded, and it was agreed 
(July 28) that efforts should 1)0 made to enter 
into a general and open treaty with Charles, and 
that the place of negotiation should be New|)ort 
in the lido of Wight (Aug. 10). The Parlia- 
mentary commissioners, five lords and ten com- 
moners, arrived in the island on Sept. 15, and 
the negotiations began three days later. The 
negotiations continued till Nov. 27, as the 
king argued everj’ point, and delayed to give 
decided answers in the hopes of escaping, or 
being freed by help from France or Ireland. 
He offered to consent to the establishment 
of Presbyterianism for three years, but would 
not agree to the abolition of bishops. His 
answers on the Church question, and the 
question of tho “delinquents,” were both voted 
unsatisfactory (Oct. 26—30). Nevertheless, 
on Dec. 6 tho House of Commons, by 129 to 
83 voices, voted “ that tho answers of the king 
to the propositions of both Houses are a ground 
for the House to proceed upon for the settle- 
ment of the peace of the kingdom.” 

Newtown Barry, in AVexford, Juno 1, 
1798, was the scene of a rebel defeat by 
Colonel Lestrange. 

Newtown Bntler, Thb Battu op 
(Aug. 2, 1689). was a victory gained by the 
defenders of Enniskillen over the Irish ad- 
herents of James II. 

Nigferia. The River Niger had been 
partly explored by Mungo Park in 1806, and 
subsequently by numerous British expeditions, 
with a view of opening it up to trade. Little 
had, however, been effects in this latter 
respect before 1870, when all the British trade 
interests on tho Niger were combined, largely 
through the influence of an officer in the 
Royal Engineers, Mr. Goldie Taubman 
(afterwards Sir George Taubman Goldie^, 
into the United African Company. This 
corporation (afterwards the National African 
Company) bought out two unsuccessful 
French companiM, and succeeded, through 
the actirity of Mr. - Joseph Thomson, in 
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forealalling the G- mians hy concluding 
treaties with the Sultitiis of Sokoto and 
Gundo in In .Inly. 1886. the company 

received a royal charter as the Koval Niger 
Compan}’. Under the authority of the 
British crown, it aiiministered a region 
about 400.000 sqtiare miles in extent. The 
Conijant raised revenue by customs duties, 
bad a military force of its own, and prjic- 
ticallv monopolised tlie trade of the territories 
sul.je'ct to it. Early in 1807 the company 
undertook expeditions tending to relieve Iho 
leading Hausa states of the Fulah oppressors, 
and in November it was announced that the 
Ifrilish governtiierit intended to throw open 
the territories of the company to traders 
geaer.illy. Benin was annexed in 1897, and 
the Aro Expedition of 1901-2 opened up 
fre'-h tcrritoi v. Un Jan. 1, 1900, the Royal 
Niger Company surrendered its charter, when 
its lenitories were tiansferred to imperial 
ailministralion. Nigeria comprises the pro- 
tectorate of Northern Nigeria, with an area 
of 2,'>0,400 square miles, and the pro- 
U'ctorate of Southern Nigeria, which in 
1900 was made to comprise the old pro- 
tectorates of I.Agos and Southern Nigeria, 
with an area of 77.200 square miles. 

J. S. Kc'ltie, rarff/Mm oj Africa. 

l^Ue, The Battle op the (or Battle op 
Amoukir Bay), was fought Aug. 1. 1798. 
Nelson, who had followed and passed the 
Fn-nch fleet which convoyed Bonaparte’s 
army to Egypt, had arrived at Alexandria 
two days before the French squadron. Not 
finding them there he set sail immediately 
for Candia, and spent the next four weeks 
searching the MediteiTanean fur them. On 
Aug. 1 bis fleet came in sight of that of the 
French, under Admiral Brueys, which was 
lying off Alexandria. The English advanced 
to the attack sailing in two lines, one of 
which jiassed between the French and the 
shore, while the other, led by Nelson in the 
Vauguard, anchored outside the French lino, 
the nine first vessels of which were thus 
taken between two fires. The action began 
al»out half-past six in the afternoon, and 
before nine five of the French ships had 
struck, or were rendered helples*?. Shortly 
after this the gigantic Orient caught fire and 
blew up. The ^ttle continued till midnight, 
by which time nearly all the French ships 
were too shattered to reply. At daybreak 
it was seen that the whole French line, 
with the exception of two ships which 
cut their cables and stood out to sea, had 
either sunk or struck their colours. The 
effects of the battle were very important. 
Bonaparte's army was entiredy isolated, and 
the ultimate failure i^f the Egyptian expedi- 
tion ensured. 

Ntl’on Dfspatches, il. 49 $eq . ; James, /fatol 

Bittory : Southey, Li/e of Neieon ; Alison, iiirt. 

^ Awrojx, iv. 597, stq. 


Nisi Prius was a name given to a writ 
first issued in 1285, by which the juries em- 
panelled in any ordinary civil cause were to 
be presented by the sheriff at Westminster 
on a certain day, unless before that day («isi 
prius) the justices of assize came into the 
county, in which case the trial was to be 
before the justices, and not at Westminster. 

Nivelle, The Passage op the (Nov. 
10, 1813), was one of the great successes of 
the closing period of the Peninsular War. 
The river w:i3 strongly <lefendod by Soult, 
but Wellington found a wwik point in his 
defences, and introduced through it the light 
division into the hc:irt of the French position. 
This mistake of Soult’s resulted in his com- 
plete defeat, after a long and severe stniggle. 
Soon after, Soult withdrew to Bayonne. 
The loss of the allies was heavy, but small 
compared with that of the French, who, in 
addition to 4,300 men, abandoned fifty-one 
guns and all the field magazines at St. Jean 
de Luz and Espclette. 

Napier, Peninsular War; Clinton, Peninsular 
IFar; irelliu^lon Pcsjxilclies, 

Nizam, The. On the break-up of the 
Mogul Empire the Nizam-vil-Moolk, Viceroy of 
the Deccan and feudal lord of the Carnatic, 
became almost independent of the court of 
Delhi. He was the ruler of a vast territory 
between the Kistna and the Nerbudda, with 
35,000,000 inhabitants. On his death (1749) 
a struggle for the throne arose between 
Nazir Jung, his son, and Slozufi’er Jung, 
his grandson, the former being supported 
by the English, the latter hy the French. 
The deaths of Nazir and Jlozuffer, the one 
by treachery, the other in battle (1760), 
made way for Sjilabut Jung and Nizam AJi, 
brothers of Nazir Jung. The former suc- 
ceeded to Mozuffer, the latter, out of hatred 
towards Bussy, became the English candidate 
against his brother. Nizam Ali {d. 1803) 
eventually captured and murdered Salabut, 
and obtained the chief power in the Deccan. 
In 1765 — 66 the English obtained from him 
the Northern Circars, which had been granted 
to the Company by the Emperor. In 1786 — 87 
he became engaged in war with Tippoo in 
alliance with the JIahrattas, in which he was 
not very successful. The feebleness of the 
Nizam, and his hatred and fear of Tippoo, 
made him very eager to join the Triple Alliance 
of 1790, but his fear of the Mahrattas, who 
had claims of ehoute on him, induced him 
to toy and get a guarantee against the latter. 
This, however, was refused. His services 
during the war were not of much value, but 
in spite of this he gained a large accession of 
territory by the Tr^ty of Seringapatam. Hi 
1794, seeing a Mahratta war was inevitable, 
he endeavoured to get English help, which 
was refused by Sir John Shore. Deserted bv 
the English, he was beaten in the Kurdlui 
campaign. He now fell into the hands of a 
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French officer, liayraonii. who orgiiniseJ a ' 
disciplined corps, which was at first intended j 
as a protection against the Mahrattas, but 
eventually absorbed the whole power of the 
country, so that the Nizam himself becaine 
alarincd, and accepted with alacrity Lord 
"Wellesley’s proj^sid to disband them, and 
renew the English alliance. Tho treaty of 
17118 stipulated that the corps of British 
troops in the Niztim's pay should be aug- 
mented to 6,000 with a proper complement of 
artillery, on condition that a provision of 
twenty-four lacs of rupees a yc-ar should b. 
made for their support. In 1800, fearing 
the raiwicity of the Mahnithis, the Niaiiu , 
pi^jposed that the subsidiarj’ force should 
be augmented, and that tonitory should 
bo substituted for the subsidy in money ; 
u treaty was therefore concluded by wliich 
tho distiicts the Niziiin had obtainetl from 
2dysoi*e (1793 — 99) should be ceded as a com- 
iiiuUition for subsidy, and that tho English 
in return should guarantee the defence of his 
kingdom against all enemies. Thus Nizjiin 
Ali's long reign ended m making the 
Hydembud .Shite completely dependent on 
the English. In consequence, the IIyder.il)ad 
State has survived the wreck of th^ other ! 
native principalities, and exists still as u 
dependent protected Shite. 

No Addresses, Vote of. In December, 
1647, after the king's flight to the Isle of 
Wight, tho Parliament summed up their 
demands in four bills. The king on Dec. 28 
dcclineil to assent to these bills, ha\'ing on 
the 26th come to an arrangement with tho 
Scots. On the king’s refusal the House of 
Commons resolved, b)- a majority of 141 to 
92, tluit no further addresses should be 
made to the king hy that House : that no 
addresses or applications to him by any 
jK-rson whatsoever should be made wnthout 
leave of the Houses under tho penalties of 
high treason ; that no messages from the king 
should bo received, and that no one should 
presume to bring or carry such messages (Jan. 

3, 1648). The Lords agreed to these resolu- 
tions with only two dissentients (Warwick and 
Manchester) out of sixteen present (Jan. 15). 

Nominees, The Assembly of, is tho 
name given b}' some historians to the Parlia- 
ment which met in 1653, and is generally 
known ns “ Barobones’ Parliament.” 

Non-Componnders, The, who gained 
their name about 1692, were a section of tho 
Jacobite party who were willing to aid in 
the restoration of James II. without imposing 
any conditions on him whatever. They con- 
sisted chiefly of Roman Catholics, with some 
Protestant Non-jurora, such as Kettlewell 
and Hickes. They were all-powerful in 
the court of St. Germains during tho 
years that followed the Revolution, and 
their leader, 3Ielfort, ruled the councils of 
James. Wo find them much dis^nstod by 


the Sc-tond Dei'lunition w)ii» h .I.in,. i-Mu.d 
in 1693 by the advice of Middleton, tlie leader 
of the Coiiipoundeis. Cn tin; di'^iniss.il of 
his rival, ilelfoii and his party guidi d the 
Jacobite councils abroad. As the jwriies 
Ceased after sooie yeaivs to come into collision, 
the title was gradually dropped. 

Nonconformists is a name genemlly 
given to all Protestants who refuse to confonn 
to the doctrine, discipline, or worship imiK»&ed 
by law on the Church of England, and who 
have orgtinised religious associations of their 
own on a different basis. The mcdia-val 
Church system, more intolenmt of schism 
than even of here.sy, was incomijatible with 
the existence of Nonconfonnitv. The lie- 
formation necessarily gave scope for freedom 
of discussion and difference of opinion. At 
the acccjwion of Queen Eliz;ihcth the consti- 
tution of tlie English Churcli wa.s definitely 
settled. The followers of the Continental 
Reformers found inuchinthe Reformed Church 
to which they took very strong exception. 
[PiRiTANs. ] But the early Puritans were 
discontented Conformists, and not Noncon- 
formists. The laxness of the ccclesuistical 
administration during the early part of tho 
reign of Queen Elizabeth allowed many who 
objecteddccidedly tothe Act of Uniformity to 
retiiiu their cures without really carrying out 
the Act. Even Cartwright, who attempted 
to superimpose a prcsbyterial organisation, 
on the existing occlcsiasticul system, was 
in full communion with tlie Church. The 
attempt to enforce discipline wliich was 
marked by the publication of Parker’s .-Vd- 
vertisements in 1566 was followed bv the 
fii-st definite secession. Thirty-seven out of 
one hundred and forty beneficod clergy in 
London were driven from their cures for 
refusing to wear the surplice. Two deans and 
many country clergy were similaily deprived. 
Despite tho exhortations of Knox, Beza, and 
BuUinger, a large number of these “ assembled 
as they had opportunity, in private houses 
and elsewhere, to worship Goa in a manner 
which might not offend against the light of 
their consciences.” Others took refuge in 
Holland. Those w'ho remained in England 
formed separate congregations of tho Inde- 
pendent type. From their leader, Robert 
Brown, they received tho name of Browmists. 
From another leader they wore called tho 
Barrowists. riNDEi'E.NDENTS.l They re- 
raaihed the only important Nonconforming 
body for nearly a century. Pnictically tho 
only other Nonconformists were the Ana- 
baptists. Stray foreign mcmbci's of this re- 
volutionary sect had atoned for their opinions 
at the stake between tho reigns of Henry 
VIII. and James 1. But neither they nor the 
Family of Love, a mystical binpch of tho 
same communion, were at all numerous. 
The constant emigration, especially of tho 
Independents, to Now England, kept down. 
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thfir numbers; yet it is remarkable that, 
despite thu constant irritation to which they 
were subjecte*!, but few of the Puritans 
seci (led. Down to the Civil War, they con- 
tinued. as a whole. membei'S of the Church; 
and, though the high monarchist doctrines of 
the Caroline bishops and tlie need of the 
Scotti.'h alliance forced the bulk of the 
Parliamentary leaders to accept Presbytery, 
the I3ook of l>iseipline, and the Genenil 
Assembly, the Ilux of oj>inion during the whole 
of the period of the Civil War makes it hard 
to (haw the lino between Confonnist and 
Noneonfoi mist. Presbyterians, Independents, 
and Ilaptists, along with the old clergy who 
accepted the “ Engagements,” could be Con- 
formists under the Established Church of 
Cromwell ; while Quakers, Fifth Monarchists, 
and rigid Atiglicans were united in a Non- 
conformitv that was hardly tolerated. The 
Kcstonition (lest roved u system wliich the 
liistoriari of Puritanism admits “to have 
never been to the satisfaction of any body of 
Christians.” The Act of Uniformity (May 17, 
1602) imposed on all the benoficed clergy 
the duty of reading j)ublicly the amended 
Hook of Common Pniyor, and of declaring 
their unfeigned assent to everything con- 
tained in it ; to receive episcopal ordina- 
tion if they had it not already ; and to 
abjure the Covenant. N(?arly two thousand 
ministers gave up their cures rather than 
submit to such conditions. With their 
secession the history of Nonconformity in 
England really begins. Despite the series of 
stringent statutes by which Clarendon and 
the High Church Parliament made Non- 
confonnity penal, the chief Dissenting 
('hurches now received their organisation. 
Tlie older bodies, the Independents and 
Ilaptists, simply returned with augmented 
menibership to their former condition. A 
jiowerful Presbyterian Church was added to 
the Nonconforming bodies, which inoludc?d 
not only the zealots of the Covenant, hut 
liberal Tx)w Churchmen like Baxter, whom 
a conciliatory policy would have easily re- 
tained. The swarm of minor sects which the 
rtdigious anarchy of the Commonwealth had 
created still continued. The Quakers were 
the most important of these who did not 
ultimately become extinct. A few Socinian 
congregations had already been established, 
despite the ban of all parties alike. 

In 1662 the Corporation Act deprived the 
Dissenters of some of their most valued rights 
as citizens. In 1664 the First Conventicle 
Act made the meeting of five Nonconformists 
for religious worship an offence punishable, 
for tlio first time by fine and imprisonment, 
and for the third by slavery in the American 
plantjitions. In 1665 the Five Mile Act strove 
to make it impossible for Nonconforming 
ministers to earn a liWng, and hard for them 
to escape being sent to gaol. In 1673 the Test 
Act imposed a sacramental qualification on all 


officials, which most Nonconformists could 
not conscientiously take. Still, oven in 
this black period, when the gaols were full 
of men like Baxter and Banyan, traces of 
more libenil feeling, such as Bishop Wilkins’s 
abortive attempts at comprehension, were not 
wanting. The politic attempt of the crown 
to unite the Nonconformists with the Catholics 
against theChurch — which marked the various 
Declarations of Indulgence — signally failed. 
Nearly successful with the Exclusion Bill, 
the Nonconformists — this time in alliance 
with the whole Church party — signally 
triumphed in the Revolution of 1088. Their 
period of direct persecution was now over. 
The Comprehension Bill indeed, which was 
to do justice to the descendants of the ejected 
of 1662, was a failure. But the Tolemtion Act 
gave “case to scrupulous consciences” by 
allowing those who took new oaths of alle- 
giance and supremacy, !uid a declaration 
against popery, to worship freely after their 
own manner, and exempted them from the 
penalties for absenting themselves from church, 
and holding illegal conventicles, and oven per- 
mitted Quakers to affirm instead of sweanng. 
But meetings were to be held with open 
doors, ministers were to approve the thirty- 
six out of the Thirty-nine Articles which con- 
cerned doctrine, and Papists and Socinians 
were excluded from the Act. This imperfect 
measure of toleration, in conjunction with the 
practice of occasional conformity, which opened 
up municipal and other offices, were at the time 
enough for practical purposes. Tlie attempts 
of the High Churchmen under Anne to 're- 
voke its benefits wore not successful. The 
Schism Act, and the Act against Occasional 
Conformity, were with difficulty jiassed. But on 
the accession of George I. began the long reign 
of Latitudinariun Low Churchmanship tlmt 
saw in the Nonconformist a strong support of 
the Whig party. Though "Walpolo refused 
to stir up High Church hostility by repealing 
the Acts of Charles II., it became the custom 
from the accession of George II. to puss an 
annual Act of Indemnity to those who had 
broken the Test and Corjioration Acts, which 
made them partially inoperative. In 1718 
the repeal of the Occasional Conformity and 
Schism Acts, and failure to repeal parts of the 
Test and Corporation Acts, marks the spirit 
of the compromise. In 1 727 the Presbyterians, 
Independents, and Baptists wore loosely or- 
ganised into a body known as the Three 
Denominations, which enjoyed some legal 
recognition and exceptional privileges. But 
the general decay of religious fervour which 
marked the eighteenth century fully affected 
the Nonconformists. The Presbyterians 
gradually drifted into Unitarianism in doc- 
trine, and almost into Cong^^tionalism 
in organisation. Nearly all missionary fer- 
vour had abated when tho Wesloyan move- 
ment arose during the reign of Geoi^ IIL 
The ecclesiastical connections and Arwnian 
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theology of Wesley retarded his influence upon 
the Nonconformist bodies for a long time ; 
and it was not till after his death that the 
“ people called Methodists ” could be regarded 
as dislinet from the Church from which they 
sprang. The influence of Whitefield was 
2 )orluips more direct. But before the end of 
the century the Evangelical movement had 
given new life to the Nonconfonnist churches. 
The increased interest in religious matters, 
and the sj^read of the habit of churchgoing 
largely incrc;ised the numbers of all the 
great religious bodies; a process which was 
continued during the nineteenth century. 
Another remarkable feature of the religious 
history of the eighteenth century was the vast 
growth of Nonconformity in Wales, not only 
through the ilethodist movement, which de- 
veloi)ed independently the simihirmovement in 
England, but also through the enormous in- 
crease of the older Nonconfonnist communions 
in that countrj’. The growth ofa strong body of 
Presbyterian Nonconformists from the Church 
of Scotland, as the result of a series of schisms 
on the (pie.stion of church jKitronagc, must 
also be mentioned. In Ireland alone, where 
the two Protestant denominations — the Irish 
Church and the Presbyterians — correspond 
roughly to the English and Scotch settlers, 
was there a comiwirativcly slight development 
of Nonc.onformity. 

Side by side with the numerical increase of 
Nonconformity, a series of remedial laws 
gradually removed the disabilities and in- 
equalities which still attended Dissent, oven 
after the diiys of the Toleration Act. In 
1779 the subscription imposed by the Tolera- 
tion Act on the Dissenting clergy was 
abolished. In 1792 the Scottish Episco- 
paliuiiswere relieved from the severe restraints 
in which their disloyalty had involved them. 
But Fox's attempt to relieve the Uintarians 
in tho same year failed. At last, in 1828, 
the Test and Corporation Acts wore repealed. 
Tlio Dissenters’ Marriage Act of 1836 allowed 
the solemnisation of Nonconformist marriages 
in their own chapels. In 1868, after a long 
agitation, compulscy Church rates were 
abolished. In 1869 tho Irish Church was 
disestablished. In 1K70 the University Tests 
Acts opened to the whole nation the old 
universities. In 1880 tho Burials Act allowed 
Nonconfonnist burials in the parish church- 
yards. It was only after so long a series of 
struggles that the religious liberties of the 
Nonconformists were finally established. 
[PcBiTANs ; Methodists, &c.] 

Neal, HitAory of tJu Puritan* ,* Calamy, Non 
con/ormiMt*' Uemorial ; Bogtxe, Huiory of Diuen- 
ten ; Dr. Sto^hton, jBeli^ion fn England ; Bees, 
Hielory of IFVth Noneoiformity ; Abbey ana 
Overton. Tho Engliah Church in EighUonth 
Contury; Tyernmn, JAfo ^ Wnlou; Hallam. 
Const. Hist. ; May, Conrt. Hist.; Lecky, Eut.of 
Eng. in tho Eightunth Century, For the early 
Nonconformists see also thevticle Pcbitaxb. 
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Non-Jnrors, T>ik. compri.sed a consider- 
able minority of the clergy of the Church of 
England who refused to take tlie oath of 
allegiance to William and Mary at the Kevo- 
lution. They were about four hundred in 
number, and includ«*d the Priinato Suncroft, 
and four others of tho “tSeven Bishops,” Ken, 
of Bath and Wells, Mliite, of Peterborough, 
Lloyd, of 8t. Asiiph, Turner, of Ely, and 
several eminent di\'ines, of wliom Jeremy Col- 
lier and Charles I>eslie were perhaps the most 
celebrated. They based their objections on 
the doctrine of non-resisUince, maintaining 
that by the ” powers that be ” St. Paul meant 
the jK>wers that “ ought to lie ; ” but their 
writings were more numerous than solid, and 
Dr. Johnson entertained no unfounded con- 
tempt for their roa.soning jiowers. Very few 
of the laity followed them, as the Protestant 
Jacobites were not n^juired to take the oath of 
allegiance as a qualifieation for attending di- 
Auno service, and, being in the jiosition of shep- 
herds without sheep, the non-juring clergy ssink 
into idle habits, or took to secular professions. 
In 1690 the issue of a form of pinyer and 
humiliation by the Jacobite press, at a time 
when a French invasion was daily expected, 
aroused the utmost indig^nation against tho 
non-juring bishops, but they issued a reply 
solemnly denying any knowledge of tho juih- 
Heution. In the following year, after Bishop 
Burnet had made an ineffectual attempt to 
conciliate them on dangerously liberal teims, 
the sees of these bishops were filled up, San 
croft being superseded by Tillotson. Tho 
ex-Primate, who bore his deprivation with 
fur less dignity than Bishop Ken, thoi'cupon 
drew up a list of divines which he sent to 
James with a request that two might bo 
nominated to keep up the sviccession. James 
chose Hickesund Wa^taffc. This hierarchy 
at first caused some alarm to the government, 
especially w’hen the Non- jurors were found to 
bo implicated in the various Jacobite con- 
spiracies, and they suffered considerably both 
after 17 15 and 1745. Soon, however, scliisms 
broke out w’ithin the little body, some having 
leanings towards the Greek Church, some 
towards Rome, others being rigidly orthodox in 
their Anglicanism. By 1720 the communion 
had broken into two main sections, of which 
that headed by Spiukes dissented only on tho 
question of the oaths and prayers for the reig;n- 
ing sovereign, while Collier introduced a ueto 
eo/ninunion office of Roman Catholic tendencies. 
There were also minor divdsions. Neverthe- 
less the Non-jurors, who counted among their 
numbers William Law, the author of The 
Scriout Call, and Carte tho historian, were 
not finally extinguished until tho beginning 
of the nineteenth centur>'. Goidon, the last 
bishop of the regfular body, dying in 1779, 
and Borthe, the last of the S»'paratists, in 1805. 
There were also Presbyterian Non-jurors in 
Scotland. * These declined to acknowledge 
William and Mary, first because they were 
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not of tluir covtnaiit. st-coiidly, iK'causc' th»,y 
had spari'd Kin" James. C'allinjj Ihemselvos 
the Kefonni d Probytery, they eontinued to 
thuiidei affainst Williain and his successors ; 
and, Ihonj'li tin y split up into factions, there 
was still ill 17«U a consideitible number who 
lesolutoly declined to own the ^mveniment by 
jiayiii^ taxes or aceepting municipal offices. 
At length they became so few as to be unable 
to keep up meeting-houses, and were called 
Non-hearers. [Jacohitks ; Bancroft.] 

Liithbiirj, <'/ihe Son-Jvron ; Muenulay, 

ni.. cb. siv. iiud xvi. ; nud iv., cb. xvii. ; and 

Leeky. i.. cb i, C. t?.] 

^Torfolk, I’l.l UAOK OF. [IIoWAKD, FaMILY 
OF j 

Noifolk, I HoM.vs MowmiAY, Dike of 
((/. UdO', was the son of John Mowbniy and 
Klizabeth, giunddaughter and heiress of 
'riioinas of llrotlierton, Karl of Norfolk. He 
was created Earl of Nottingham in 1383, and 
Earl JIarshal in 13S6. He wAs one of the 
lAirds Appellant of 1387, but afterwards joined 
the king and helped to execute his fath<T-:n- 
law, the Earl of Arundel, Jle was Governor 
of Calais, anil to his charge Gloucester wa.s 
cntrustJ'd in 13h7. where he died, probably 
murdered bj* ]\lowbray, who in the sjune year 
was created Duke of Norfolk. In the next 
year he quarrelled with the Duke of Hereford, 
and oath accused the other of treason. It 
was decided that the matter should he fought 
out. at Coventry, but before the duel com- 
menced, the king stopped the proceedings 
and banished both the combatants, Norfolk 
for life, and Hereford for six years. Norfolk 
set out on a pilgrimage to Jerusalem, and 
died at Venice. 

Norfolk. JtiHX Howard, 1st Dfke of (<f. 
1485), was the son of Sir Kobert Howard by 
I\Iargaret, daughter and heiress of Thomas 
]\Iowbi-ay, Duke of Norfolk. He took paid in 
Talbot’s exjiedition to Gascony, and fought 
in the battle of Castillon. Ho was much 
favoured by Edward IV., who made him 
treasurer of the household, and in 1478 cap- 
tain-general at sea. Ho accompanied the 
Duke of Gloucester in his expedition to Scot- 
land in 1482, and on Richard III.’s accession 
to the throne was made Duke of Norfolk 
and Earl JIarshal. He steadily adhered to 
Richard, and was killed whilst fighting for 
him at Bosworth. Norfolk was wam^ of 
treachen,* the night before the battle by a 
paper which ho found pinned to his tent with 
the follo\sdng rh>Tno upon it : — 

“ Jockey of Norfolk, bo not too bold, 

For Dickon tby master is bought and sold." 

Norfolk, Thomas Howard, 2xd Duke 
OF (d. 1524), was the son of John Howard, 
Duke of Norfolk, who was killed at Bosworth 
Field wliile fighting on the side of Richard 
Hi. Like his father, he fought under 
Richard’s banner at Bosworth, and, being 


taken priscmcr. was lodged for a period in the 
Tower, his newly-aequired title of Earl of 
Surrey being declared forfeited. He trans- 
ferred* his allcgnance to Henry Vll.; and he 
was entrusted as the king's lieutenant with the 
iiniiortant duty of tranquillising the norfhern 
districts of England, In 1497 Surrey was 
directed to provide against the expected 
Scotti.ih inroads. His ripid march to 
Norham, undertaken at the req\icst of Fox 
Bishop of Durham, compelled James IV, 
to make a hasty retreat into his own 
kingdom. Under Henry VIII., Sunoy 
became a trusted member of the royal 
ministry : he also still furfher di,<5tinguis^od 
himself in the tiebl by his decisive victory 
over James IV. at Flodden (q.v.) in 1513; 
and by the coinjilite check lie succeeded in 
giving in 1523 to the .Scotch invasion under 
Albany, the consequence of which last suc- 
cess was a peace of eighteen years between 
the two countries. In 1522 lie was placed 
in command of tlio English expedition de- 
spatched to France for the purpo.se of act- 
ing against that kingdom in conjunction 
with the Imperialist forces. Circumstances 
were, however, not favourable to any decisive 
engagement, and Surrey’s hostile proceedings 
were limited to a general luvaging of the 
coast of Bnbinny. Surrey liad his dukedom 
and the earl-maishalship restored to him in 
1514, and was made Lord Treasurer and 
Knight of the Garter. 

Norfolk, Thomas Howaud, 3rd Duke 
OF (A. 1473, d. 1554), was a distinguished 
soldier and statesman under Henry VIII. 
and his two immediate successors. His 
fii'st public appearance in the field was at 
Flodden, where he fought uniler his father. 
Subsequently, on becoming Duke of Nor- 
folk in 1524, ho took a prominent Mit 
in the procecKlings of the king’s Council as 
the political opponent of "Wolsey. and tho 
acknowledged leader of the English nobility. 
His tact and firmness enabled him to put 
down the Suffolk riots in 1525. On AVoIscy’s 
fall in 1530, Norfolk became Henry’s chief 
minister. As the recognised head of the 
conservative party in Church matters, and the 
chief representative of tho older nobility, he 
was deputed by Henry to negotiate with the 
rebel leaders in the Pilgrimage of Grace. 
He was instrumental in passing the statute 
known as the Six Articles. In October, 1542, 
he was in command of the English army in 
Scotland, on the occasion of the hostilities 
between the two countries which ended in the 
Scottish disaster of Solway i^Ioss. In Decem- 
ber, 1546, however, the influence of the king’s 
brother-in-law, Lord Hertford, who had taken 
Cromwell’s place as leader of the reforming; 
partv, was strong enough to bring about 
Norfolk’s arrest on a charge of treason. A 
suspicion of pretensions to the throne was a 
I fatal one for Henr>’ to conceive of any of his 
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nobles, and Norfolk would have shared the 
fate of his gifted son, the young Earl of 
Surrey, who was executed on the same 
groundless charge of treason (Jan. 21. 1647), 
had not the king’s own death preceded the 
day appointed for his execution. All through 
the reign of Edward VI., however, ho was 
kept a close prisoner, and was only restored 
to liberty on the accession of Maw to the 
throne. He presided at the trial of the Duke 
of Northumberland, and t<Jok an active part 
in the suppression of the rising under Sir 
'1 hoinas Wyatt. 

Norfolk, Tho.mas Howard, 4th Di ke of 
(A. 163G, (1. 1672), grandson «<£ the third duke. 
wa.s one of the most powerful nobles in 
England under Elizabeth, and a Catholic 
in politics, though in creed he profes.sed him- 
self an Anglican. Whilst in command of the 
Anny of the North, during the Scotch cam- 
paign of 1560, he incurred the suspicion of 
the queen, who feare<l his popularity. In 
1568 Norfolk was appoint«*d president of the 
commis-sion of inquiry at York to examine 
the charges brought agjunst ilaiy of Scot- 
land. It was at this time that the idea first 
arose amongst the Catholic nobles of a 
maiTiuge between tlio duke and the Queen of 
Scots. This marriage, urged on by ilurniy 
and Maitland, was extremely distasteful to 
Elizabeth, to whom Norfolk declared that 
Dothing would inrluco him to marry ono who 
had been a competitor for the crown* Ho sub- 
sequently, however, gave his adhesion to the 
scheme, and, in conjunction with others of 
the queen’s Council, such as Leice.ster, Sussex, 
and Thi-ogmorton, he joined the plan of 
marrying Mary on condition that she out- 
wardly confoiTued to the rites of the Church 
of England. Elizabeth, however, renmined 
averse to the match. A plot foi-med against 
Cecil was discovered, and Norfolk, who had 
been intriguing with Spain for an attack on 
the commercial interests of Enghind, re- 
nounced Protestantism, and threw himself 
into the anns of the Catholic lords in the 
north. In October, 1569, however, Norfolk 
was arrested and sent to the Tower, but re- 
gained his liberty the following year by 
giving a written promise not to pursue the 
scheme of the marriage. The duke, however, 

2 uickly found himself involved in a fresh 
!athoUc conspiracy, known os the RidolB Plot 
(q.v.). IiiSept., 1571, some letters wliich fell 
into Cecil’s hands caused Norfolk to be lodged 
lu the Tower. Ho was brought to trial in the 
following January. The charge against him 

was that of compassing the queen's death 

fl) by seeking to marry the Queen of Scots; 
(2) by soliciting foreign powers to invade the 
realm ; (3) by sending money to the aid of the 
English who were rebels, and of the Scotch 
who wore enemies to the queen. The duke 
denied all the clmrgcs, but was found guilty 
of high treason, and, after some delay caused 


by the unwillingness of Eliziiboth to sign tho 
warrant, w:ts executed June 2, 1672. 

Patera; Lin^'ord, Uiat. of F.uy. ; 

Stowe, -4niial«; Froude, of A’lij. 

Norham, The Cosfehe.vce of (J»ine, 
1291), took place at Norham, on the Twe«‘d, 
between Edward I. and the English baion.s 
on the one side, and the competitors for tho 
crown of Scotland, together with some of the 
reprcsentiitives of the Scotcli Estates, on the 
other. Edward offered to settle the dis]nite 
for the Scottish crown, only asking as a 
rew.ird for his services, tho acknowb'dgment 
of his overlordsliij) on (ho i»art of the J^'otch. 
The conference was dissolved for three weeks 
in order that the Scotch represc-ntatives might 
consult the rest of the nation, and, at the end 
of that time, nnissembled at the s;iine jdace. 
Edward’s title to tho sui>eriority over Scot- 
land was not disputed : the couijM-titors 
all acknowledgeil his authority, and, after 
some inquiry info their variou.s claim.s, the 
conference was adjourned for a year, tlio 
question not being settled until Nov., 1292. 

Norman Conquest, The. It might, 

perhaps, be more uceuiato to describe the 
|>assago of history that goes by this name us 
tho conquest of the English crowm by a 
Nonnan duke, whom a curious tniin of acci- 
dents and circumstances had tempted into the 
position of a candidate for tho regiil dignity, 
but who had to assert tho right to offer him- 
self, not, strictly spc;»kiiig, against tho men of 
England, but against a rival candidiito that 
had stolen a ntarch upon him. It was cer- 
tainly an event that involved several conse- 
quences galling to tho national temi)er, os 
well as ruinous to some and injurious to 
many of the inhabitants ; but it was not a 
conquest of tho country in tho ordinarj’ sense 
— the land and people were not conquered 
by a single alien race, and made subject 
to another land and people, ns was Ire- 
land in earlier and India in later times. 
A splendid foreign adventurer brought 
tho country to such a jjass tluit its chief 
men had no choice but to elect him king. 
This event docs not essentially differ in its one 
radical characteristic from that of tho ascent 
of William of Orange to the throne — in degree, 
in circumstances, in nature and extent of con- 
sequences it is in marked contrast to tho later 
conquest of tho crown, but it is not without 
strong features of resemblance. The conditions 
of which this conquest was tho outcome wore 
the usual historical mixture of seeming acci- 
dent and personal cliaracter; these began to 
combine towards the event that was to bo 
their product about 1052. In tlwt year tho 
royal stock of Cordic and of Egbert — from 
which the unforced choice of the nation had 
hitherto never swerved — ap|>eared to be ap- 
proaching extinction ; it was as good os 
certain that tho reigning king, tho saintly 
Edward, would die childless, whilst the only 
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other immediate scion of the stock that might 
be available, Kdward, called the Outlaw — 
Kdiiiund Ironside’s sole surviving son — was 
an exile in Hungary. Moreover, the lately 
all-powerful family (ff Godwin, which might 
|>ossibly have supplied inateriul for a now 
royal house, had just, to its last male member, 
been di.'^grjiced ;ind driven from tho kingdom. 
The ordinary and extraordinary possibilities 
weie appiireiitly exhausted. Now, in the 
eleventh century such a conjxincturc could 
hardly fail to breed ambitious thoxights in an 
able and enterprising kinsman — albeit by the 
female and alien side only — of the existing 
king’s, a young man whose sjurit was up- 
lifted by great achievements at home, and 
who knew that King Kdward had, from early 
associations, a jxreferenco for the stranger 
race to whixh he belonged. This kinsman 
was \\’illiam tho Basbirtl. At tho end of the 
second of two wars that Kthelrcd the Un- 
ready liad waged with a Nonnan duke, the 
Kngiish king had (1002) married Emma, 
daughter of Duke Itichard I. King Eilward 
was an offspring of this marriage. Thus, not 
only did tho ruling lumses of England and 
Normandy become connected, but also the 
fugitive Athelings of tho former found an 
asylum witli the latter, and the one of them 
that lived to be chosen king learne<l to love 
tho wavs and nu-n of tho land of his cduca- 
tion better than those of the land of his birth. 
His eye, therefore, must have fallen with 
favour on the foremost man of the mcc he 
cherislicd, tho great-gnindson of liis Norman 
gnindfather. And vinder Edward’s fostering 
cure a purely Norman interest was already 
fast growing up in England : Norman adven- 
t\ir<*r8 in consideniblo numbers were settling 
in tljo kingdom and reaping an abundant 
harvest of lands and preferments, ecclesias- 
tical and civil. C’anute's success, too, Imd 
shown that the preat prize was not beyond 
the reach of an utter stranger. Moved 
dovibtless by such considemtions, in 1052 
William seized ihc occasion of the expulsion 
of the family of (Godwin to cross the Channel 
on a visit to his cousin Edward, who pro- 
bably then gave him the assurances of sup- 
])ort which M’illiam afterwards represented 
as a promise of tho succession to the crowm. 
The crown was not Edwaixl’s to bestow’, but 
his persuasions and influence might do much 
towards flxing the clioico of the Wise Men 
after his dexith. Yet, if we ore to take the 
w’ord of the C/trouicigy w’hcn Edward came 
near his dying hour, he recommended 
another candidate, Harold, the eldest living 
son of Godwin : for William wns not long 
returned home when Godwin and his sons 
forced their restoration. The Nonnan in- 
terest in England was depressed, and in 
course of time Haixild had made him^ 
self the first man of the English i>eoplo. 
In him, too, ambitious thoughts must 
have arisen. AMiat looks like an effort on 


Edward’s part to avert the conflict, failed; 
in 1057 he recalled Edward tho Outlaw, 
only to enable him to die in England. And 
the Outlaw’s only son, Edgai’, though not 
too voung to be elocte<l at a less critical time, 
appears for the moment to have been lost in 
the shadow of tho two mighty antagonists. 
About 1064 a misjtdventure of Harold’s gave 
William a decided advantage over his future 
rival. Cast ashore on the territory of Guy of 
Ponthieu, Harold was delivered from the 
captirity that neceswirily followed by the 
interference of William, who was Guy’s 
immediate lord, and was obliged t<» share his 
deliverer’s hospitality till he had complied 
witli the conditions tliat his host exacted. 
These are not certainly known ; but pro- 
liably were that Harold should marrj’ Wil- 
liam's daughter, and support his claim to the 
Engli.sh crown. It is said — and the story 
may bo true — that to add a greater awful- 
ncss to Harold’s oath, a heap of relics 
had been secreted under the sacred things 
on which Harold was made to swear. But 
tho oath had no power to bind the aspiring 
Englishman. Within two years Edward died 
(Jan. 5, 1066), and on the next (lay Harold, 
presumably after some fonn of election, was 
crowned king by Aldred, Archbishop of York, 
in the newly-consocratcd abbey ehm-ch of 
Westminster. A few days later tidings of 
this event came to William, who at once re- 
solved to dispute tho possession of the great 
prize w'ith the man that liad sworn to befriend 
him in his suit, hut had now snatehcal it from 
him. He first challenged Harold to fulfil the 
alleged compact ; and receiving either no 
answer at all or an answer that pleaded seve- 
ral excuses for non-fulfilment, he set about 
making extensive preparations for an expe- 
dition against tho new king. At Lillebonno 
he won his somewhat reluctant barons to u 
participation in the enterprise ; he gained tho 
willing assistance of the trading class among 
his subjects; he denounced Harold as a per- 
lurer over Europe ; by pledging himself 
liberally he seemed tho sympatliies and in a 
sense the ajiostolic benediction for his under- 
taking of Pope Alexander II., who even sent 
him a consecrated banner and a ring w’ith a 
hair of St. Peter ; he invited volunteers from 
other lands • and from Flanders, Anjou, 
Touraine, and Britanny men thronged to his 
standard. The north-wcetem comer ofEurope 
was awakened to an unwonted enthusiasm by 
his ardour and loud trumpeting of tho merits 
of his cause. In forwarding his design, 
Lanfranc of Parta, and Willijun, the son of 
the self-sacrificing Osbem, were especially 
helpful. Forests were felled to build him 
innumerable ships. By these exertions a 
great host of mixed composition, given, at 
the highest, as 60,000, at the lowest as 
14,000, was, while it was yet summer, col- 
lected, first at tho mouth of the Dive, and then 
at St. V alerj’ upon the Somme, where a trans- 
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port fleet, whose lowest estimate is 69G, lay 
ready to receive them. After a long and 
harassing deLay, due to thwarting winds, the 
expedition was at last allowed to lift anchor 
on Sept, 27, and next day it appeared off the 
coast of Sussex. The moment was eminentlv 
favourable. Harold’s fleet, which had lain 
tlioro all the summer to guard the approaches 
to the land, had been forced from its post by 
the exhaustion of its provisions ; and the 
N’omuin host disembarked at Pevensey unob- 
structed. Indeed, the moment was doubly 
favourable. Harold and the choicest de- 
fenders of his kingdom had, on tlie very eve 
of the dread hour, been called northwaixis to 
repel a fatally-timed invasion of his brother 
Tosti and the Norwoj?ian king, Harold Har- 
dmda ; and two days before M’illiara left St. 
Valery, had vanquished and slain them both 
at Stamford Bridge. Coast ami southern 
shires alike were thus bare of defence, and 
William was free to act as ho thought best 
fltted to serve his ends. He led liis host 
to Hastings, raised defensive works there, and 
proceeded by a systematic destruction of tho 
houses and ravage of the flelds that were 
within his power, to provoke Harold to stake 
tho issue on a single battle. Harold did not 
disappoint him. On being told of his rival’s 
landing, he gathered round him his house- 
carls and marched with a well-nigh incredible 
swiftness from York to London, mustered to 
his standard all tho available strength of 
Wessex and his brothers Gyrth and' Lcof- 
wino’s earldoms, then led his men rapidly 
to the hill of Senlac (now Battle) ; and, ar- 
riving on October 13th, threw up earth-works, 
built^ paiisadings, and awaited the onset of 
tho invaders. On the following morning 
(Saturday, Oct. 14), this onset was given, 
and after an entire day’s fighting, as fierce 
and obstinate as any recorded in the annals 
of warfare, tho sun set on tho slaughter of 
Harold, his brothers, and the flower of his 
force, and tho hopeless rout of tho rest. Tho 
completonees_ of tho result is ascribed by some 
to tho impatience of Harold, whose eagerness 
to rescue the invaded soil, or close with his 
anhigonisfc, made him give battle with but a 
fraction of his strength, and, by others, to 
his brothers-in-law, tho Earls Edwin and 
Slorcar, who hold their levies aloof from tho 
struggle till it was too late. But it looked as 
if the terrible day had merely cleared from 
WillLam’s path his most formidable com- 
petitor; tho sundving leaders of the nation 
were not yet persuaded to elect him to tho 
kingdom. They choso the boy Edgar instead, 
and made read^ to continue the stnlfegle. 
Thereupon William took his w’ay by Romney, 
Dover, and Canterbury towards London* 
scattered a body of Londoners who tried to 
chock his progress, and set Are to Southwark. 
But finding tho capital still insubmissive, he 
went with his army to Wallingford, crossed 
tho river there, and moved on London from 


the west. This advance In ought tho Wis<- Men 
that directed tho resistance to their knees ; 
they decided to offer William the crown ; and 
meeting him at Berkhampstead with .Vldn d 
of "i ork at their head, thev announced to him 
the choice they had made' Yet William did 
not accept tho proffered crown till he liad 
consulted with his Xorinan nobles, and Wen 
advisea by them to do so. He then desjjittehed 
a part cf his army to I/jndon to begin the 
construction of a foi-tre.ss there, and following 
leisurely with the main body, was, on ( 'hrist- 
mas Day, crowned in the great ilinster by 
tho hands of Archbishoj) Aldred. An un- 
pleasant incident marred the ceremony. The 
appi-oring shouts of the English within the 
church, mistiken for cries of onslaught by 
the Xornians witliout, made these set the 
neighbouring houses on fire, .and a scene of 
wild riot and disorder ensued. The crown 
was now conquered ; and shortlv afterwards, 
at B.'irking in Essex, tho full obi'diencc of the 
country seemed to be conquered also. Tliither 
came tho gTcat men of the north, Edwin, 
Moi'Citr, altheof, Copsi, and otl>ers, and 
made formal acknowledgment of ■W'illiani us 
tlieir king. U'he Conquest might now Ik; 
thought comj)leto. From tlie vast estates of 
Harold, his brothers, and other partisans. 
William rew.ardod his tollowers ; but he eithe* 
left undisturbed or confirmed in their posses- 
sions and oflices those who had not fought 
agtiinst him or had submitted. To outward 
appearance the only nuiteriul change was a 
Norman instead of an English king, and the 
addition to the higher and official ranks of the 
population of a contingent of foreign nobh;s, 
each with a foreign following. All was 
quiet; and tho king, having deputed tho 
government to his brother Odo, now Eiiri of 
Kent, and his friend Fitz-Osbem, now E<»rl of 
Hereford, returned home with his army in 
March, 1067. Buttho work of conquest proved 
to be only half done. Owing, it may be, to the 
harsh or inefficient rule of the regents, armed 
risings broke out all over tho country : and 
Wilham came back to find that tho w^t juid 
north had still to be subdued. In 1068 ho 
marched upon Exeter, which had placed itself 
in the hands of Harold’s mother and sons, 
took it after an honourable resistance, and 
thus brought under his sway the western 
counties. The northem lands, ^%•hich wore 
also in rebellion, were awed into transitory 
obedience by a movement upon Warwick ; 

\\ illiain entered York, and a Norman force 
under Dp Comines went on to Durham. Tho 
soru of Harold, after a vain attempt on 
Bristol, and a defeat in Somerset, sailed away. 
Again tho prospect cleared. But again ’it 
turned out to ]>e musive. In 1069 the north 
wa8 onc6 ULoro in nnxis ; tho ^ormanB in 
Durham were slain to a man ; and York waa 
besieged by Gospatric and Edgar tho 
Atheling.^ For a moment rebellion subsided 
before William’s arrival at York, but only to 
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Toiu'w its fury aftvr his (leiKii-turc. Tlio west, 
ttie AVclsli hcndcr, itiid pails of the Midlaii'ls ' 
also sprang? toaiuis; tiospatric, Edpar. Wal- \ 
theot. ami Ivliir the Wild took |xiit in the i 
outbreak ; a lavgr Daiiisli expedition that bad 
just landed joiiurd tlie insurgents : \ork was 
stoniii'd, and almost eviuv man of its 
Norman •r:inis<>n was put to the sword. 
lA-aving the other centres of insurreetion to 
the industry of his lieutenants, who did not 
fail him. ^^'illiam took in hand those of the 
north, ami quelled tlumi om* by one. The 
Danes disaj>])« ar('d ; Kdgar tied; (.xospatrie ' 
and W’altlieof suljiuitted, and were rei>laced 
in thrir earldoms. 'I'lio chastisement, jiro- 
bahlv ermd, of the country folk that William 
<leemed necess;iry. grew in the narratives of 
later writers into a ]>itiles.s laying waste of all 
nortliern I-higland, into a clearjince from this 
region of every form of life. From this 
representation wi* may withhold our belief 
till eviileiice sunieieiit to establish so com- 
prtdieiisivo a crime ho produced. An arduous 
march to ('hester in the first months of 1070, 
and the occupation of that city, finished tho 
ciiinpaigii, and with it tho process of con»iuest. 
When William dismissed his tixiops at Salis- 
bury in March, 1070, the work was pr.ietieally 
lione. Isolated attempts had still to bo 
crushed, hut th<! (.'onqueror’s hold on the 
kingdom was now secure. 

Tho earliest elfect of the Conejuest i“C* 
suited from tlio struggle to eomi)lote it ; for 
the fresh s^.Tvicos therein rendered by his 
foreign followers to William were rewarded 
by the fresh forfeittires that tho conflict 
genenttod. Tho nmks of tho great land- 
owners were thus stocked in largo nuiiority 
by foreigners; and tho English titled and 
untitled nobility were for centuries largely of 
foreign origin. Tho rulers of the land, tho 
men who administ‘'red affairs in C’hurch and 
8tato. were for somo genemtions taken almost 
exclusively from tho same class ; William 
was either afraid to trust Englishmen, or did 
not find among them the human qiuilities ho 
sought. Ibit few direct radical changes came 
of tho Contiuest; tho laws and customs of 
the English weie loft unaltered ; tho ground- 
work of tho political system continued the 
stimo — compurgation, ordeal, view of fiank- 
pledgc, fyrd, witenagemot, all sundvod in 
their entirety ; to every Englishman his full 
sum of rights and capacities remained. But 
two consequences of tho event led to important 
changes : the tenure of land was feutlaliscd, 
and a now sv'stem and now principles of law 
were planted sitle by side with tho old. Tho 
former process created in time a thorough 
revolution in the tenure of land, in tho i“e* 
lation of the king to the land, and the relation 
of tho landoivnei'S to the king; while tho 
Litter, though appliciiblo only to men of 
foreign origin, insensibly influenced and 
Torj’ largely transformed tho native usages. 
“And this,” says Dr. Stubbs, “ran up into 


the highest grides of organisation ; the king’s 
couit of couiusellors was composed of his feudal 
tenants ; the ownei'ship of lami was now the 
qualification for the witenagemot instead of 
wisdom : the CKuldoms became fiefs instead of 
magistracies ; and even the bishops had to 
accept the status of bai-ons.” Among the 
miscellaneous effects are prominently notice- 
able the union of tho various divisions of the 
king(h)m. which had not yet Icamt to hold 
loyally together, into a single homogeneous 
state 'and people ; the establishment of a 
strong central government tind a vigorous 
execution of the laws; the seiwiration of the 
ecclesiastical from the civil administration ; 
the closer connection of the English Church 
mth the Koinan see, and its expansion into 
c.n imposing grtndeur hitherto unknown; 
the breaking ilown of tho national isolation, 
and the final entrincc of England into tho 
family of European peoples. Great import- 
ance is given bv somo w’riters to the moral 
disiipline tint the Conquest brought; wo 
may perhaps regard the Nonnan and Angevin 
swa v as the rugged school that fitted the nation 
for constitutional rule and self-government. 

The history of Eughtud aud Normandy before 
Olid during the reign of 'Willinm, and the circum> 
stances of the Couriuest. ore told in detail in the 
great work of Professor Freeman, The Norman 
Conquest of Knjlond. fj. R.J 

Normans, The. The Normans were 
simply Northmen or Scandinavians advanced 
some stages further in civilisation by a few 
generations of residenco in tho land of a more 
liumaniscd people and tho neighbourhood of 
settled states. Their marvellous efiiciency in 
their palmy days is probably explained by 
theii having kept their native hardiness and 
hardihood of character — their moral muscu- 
larity, as wo may call it — and their bold 
spirit of enterprise unimpaired by tho culture, 
tho turn for art and tnsto for tho finer 
pui-suits, that they acquired by living in 
Gaul. Their new experience merely added 
intellectual keenness, deftness, and brilliancy 
of stroke to their resources for action ; the 
old stimulating forces, their courage and 
their endurance, remained. Their ferocity 
had become valour, and their bodily strength 
tho mastery of circumstances. That they 
owed tho qualities which made their practical 
capacity to the good fortune that planted 
them on French soil, is suggested by the 
totally different history of their kinsfolk who 
had taken up their abode in other lands. 
The marauding bands of Norwegian pirates 
Hint had been roaming aboht and forming 
settlements along the ^ine in the ninth and 
tenth centuries were at last admitted to an 
authorised participation in tho soil by an 
agreement that Clmrles the Simple made, in 
912, at St. Clair, on the Epte, with their 
most formidable leader, Bolf tho Norseman. 
Thus taken within the pale of Continental 
cirilisation, they rapidly profited by their 
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advantages. They became Christians; they 
discarded their own, and adopted the French 
language; they cast aside their semi-barbarous 
legal usages, and took those of the Frank 
cultivators of the soil over whom they domi- 
nated ; they learned or discovered improved 
modes and principles of fighting ; they ac- 
quired new weapons — the shield, the hauberk, 
the lance, and the long-bow ; they became 
masterly horsemen; they developed an im- 
pressive style of architecture, and built 
churches and monasteries ; they founded 
bishoprics — in a word, they soon furnished 
themselves with the whole moral, spiritual, 
and practical garniture of human conduct 
then available, w'ith additions and improve- 
ments of their own. Their territory had 
increased by taking in both kindred settle- 
ments and the lands of neighbouring peoples, 
till, from a vaguely described “land of the 
Northmen,” it became historic Normandy. 
Yet this wonderful growth was compatible 
with a political condition which was often 
not far removed from anarchy. The aristo- 
cratic 'class that the free-living, hot-natured 
pirate leaders had founded, and the unre- 
strained pas.sions of the dukes replenished 
from generation to generation, were ever on 
the watch for an opportunity to break loose 
from all rule, and govern themselves and 
the native tillers of the soil that lay .beneath 
them nt their own sole discretion. Nor did 
the sense of moral obligation keej) pace with 
the other elements of progress ; a connection 
free from the marriage tie w'as held no shame ; 
bastardy brought no taint. But, in spite of 
these defects, the Normans made themselves 
the foremost race in Europe ; there arc few 
other things in historv' so striking as the 
contrast between the smallness of their 
numbers and the frequency and greatness of 
their achievements. During the eleventh 
century, in the Eastern Empire and in Spain, 
in Italy and in England, men of the Norman 
race gained reno^^na and the lordship of 
spacious lands, became kings and princes, and 
determined the course of history. “The 
twelve tall sons of Tuncred of Hauteville ” 
had grown into a kind of proverbial phrase 
suggestive of what it is in the power of man 
to do. Their craving for movement and ad- 
venture sought relief in pilgrimages; and as 
the^’ always went armed, to enable them to 
resist lawless attack?, they were ready for any 
chance of showing their prowess they might 
fall in with, and they fell in with a good 
many. Their career in Italy and Sicily in 
the eleventh and twelfth centuries is even 
more astonishing, and in not a few of its 
features more honourable, than their better- 
known exploits in Britain. 

Freeman, Itormon Conqutfti Hallam, Iftddle 

[J. R.] 

North, Fkbdbbick, Lord, afterwards Earl 
of Guilford, was the eldest son of ths first 


Earl of Guilford {I/. 1733, d. 1792). He 
entered Parliament first as member for Ban- 


bury in 1764, and in 1759 was named a Lord 
of the Treasury through the intiuence of his 
relative, the Duke of Newcastle. In 1766 
Chatham made him Joint- Paymaster of the 
Forces along with George Cooke, and it wiis 
to this singular conjunction that Burke 
specially alluded when he said that “ it did 
so happen that persons had a single ofiice 
di%'ide<l between them, who had never spoken 
to each other in their lives until they found 
themselves, they knew not how. pigging 
together, head and points, in the same 
truckle-bed.” On the death of Charles 
Townshend in 1767 he accepted the oflicc 
of Chancellor of the Exchequer, and became 
leader in the House of Commons. On the 
fall of the Grafton ministry tlie king at once 
sent for Lord North, and found him so use*- 
ful a servant that he retained his services 
for twelve years. Those years formed a 
most eventful period, for during them the 
AVilkes question was fought out, and the 
American colonies were for ever lost to the 
empire. To Lord North cannot fairly bo 
imputed all the mistakes of that ministry. 
He was essentially weak and ^nelding, and 
was constantly overruled by the king, 
where his own better sense would have 
led him to adopt a different course. As early 
as the spring of 1778 we find Lord North ex- 
pressing his wish to resign; a ndsh which he 
repeated at intervals during the next four 
years, and which he was only prevented from 
carrying into execution by the king’s almost 
piteous entreaties to him to remain in ofiice to 
carrj' out the court policy. At length the 
surrender at Yorktown gave the final blow to 
bis ministr}', and in the spring of 1782 he 
insisted on resigning. Then followed the 
short Rockingham ministry, which collapsed 
on the death of Lord Rockingham, and was 
succeeded bv Shelburne’s ministrv, which in 
turn gave way to the celebrated Coalition 
ministrv, in which North and Fox were 
strangely united as Secretaries of State. But 
the universal distrust which such a formation 
roused, and the secret influence employed by 
the king to thwart its measures, brought it 
to a conclusion in December, 1783. When 
Pitt began his long tenure of office Lord 
North retired in^o private life. In 1790 he 
succeeded to the earldom on the death of his 
father, and died two years afterwards. 


Staubope, Hid. of Eng., t., vi., vii. ; Walpole, 
Afrmoin of George III.; Juuius, L<(((r4;^e- 
veljan, Early Teare of Fox; Brousboni. Hidori. 
«al lll'deh«f ; Macaulay, £aMy« oii Chatham and 
Pitt ; Massey, Htd. <H Erig, HYV K. S 3 


North, The CouN'ciL op the, was in- 
stituted in 1536 by Henry VIII., originally 
for the purpose of trying persons connected 
with the Pilgrimage of Grace. The court wan 
held at York, and had jurisdiction over all the 
counties north of tho Humber. Long after 
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nil imoes of tho insunection hjid disappparod 
the c-oart remained, and was one of the illegal 
jurisdictions revived and made instruments of 
oi>j)ression under the earlier Stiiarts. It took 
the j)laee in tiie north of tlio Star Chamber in 
the rest of KiiL'^land. and could inflict any 
punishment slioi t of death. It was abolished 
by the Long Parliament in 1641. 

Gardmcr. Uift. f<f Kn^., 1603— 1642 ; Hallatil, 
Const. iJi.'/.. chaps, viii. auiiix. 

Iforth Foreland, The Battle of the 
fduly L’-3, 1666), was fouglit between the 
Bnglish and Putch fleets, the former being 
( oiiiinaiidcd by Prince Kuj>ert and the Duke of 
Albemarle, the latter by Do Kuyter. The 
Dutch were totally routed. 

North Sea Ontragfe, The, took place 
on the night of Oct. 21, 1904. The Uussian 
Baltic Fleet on tlieir way to the Far East 
under Admiral Kojtlestvensky, when passing 
down the Nortli Sea, fin.*d upon a Hull fishing 
fleet under the deltisioo, it was alleged, that 
they were Japanese torpedo-boats. The steam 
trawler Crane was sunk, other boats were 
injured, two men killed, and a number 
seriously wounded, Urgent representatione 
were at once made by The British Cabinet 
to the Russian Government, demanding im» 
inodiafe explanation atid reparation. An 
International Commission of Inquiry was 
held, its first meeting taking place on Nov. 
22, 1904, and its final one on Feb. 25, 1905. 
In the following month the Russian Govern* 
inent paid £65,000 as an indemnity to the 
Hull fishermen. 

North-West Frontier Province, a 

province of British India, constituted in 1901, 
formed out of the district of Hazara, on the 
eastern side of the Indus, and several districts 
on the western side. It has an area of 16,466 
square miles. The Province was constituted 
in order to provide more immediate control 
over the frontier tribes. 

North-West Provinces, The (since 
1901 the United Provinces of Agra and 
Oudh), were the acquisitions of Lord "Welles- 
ley, and were so named because at the time 
they formed the north-west frontier of India. 
“ They comprehended the country lying be- 
tween the western part of Behar, the eastern 
boundary of Rajpootana and the Cis-Sutloj 
btat(‘S, and the northern line of the provinces 
included in the Central India agency. They 
touched the Himalayas, included Rohilcund, 
and ran into the central provinces below 
Jhansi. \\ ithin their limits were the im- 
])or:aI cities of Delhi and Agra, the great 
Hindoo city, Benares, the important station 
and fortress of Allahabad, the flourishing 
commercial centres of Mirzapore and Cawn- 
pore.” 

Northampton, The Battle op (July 
10, 1460), was fought during tho Wars 


' of the Roses (q.v.). In 1459 tho Yorkist lords 
I had fled in confusion fi-om Ludford, and 
' Parliament hud attainted them. In the 
summer of 1460 they returned to England, 
landed in Kent, and speedily raised a large 
army, with which they entered London. 
Henry VI. wae at Coventry, and thither the 
confederate lords marched ; the Lancastrians 
advanced to meet them, and took \ip a 
position on the hanks of the None close to 
Northampton. Hero they were athicked 
by the Yorkists, and, after Jin obstinate 
resistance, totally routed. The Duke of 
Buckingham, the Earl of Shrewsburj’, and 
many others were slain on the Lancastrian 
side ; the king was taken prisoner, and the 
queen obliged to tako refuge in Scotland. 
Henry was subsequently compelled to acknow- 
ledge York heir to the throne. 

Northampton, Henry Howard. Earl 
' OF (rf. 1614), tho son of Henry, Earl of 
Surrey, and tho brother of Thomas, fourth 
Duke of Norfolk, was created an earl by 
James I., 1603. He has incurred tho infamy 
of having betmyed the secrets of his i)atron, 
tho Earl of Essex, to tho Privy Council, and 
will ho remembered in history as a man of 
shameless j)rinciples, who for various selfish 
reasons changed his religion no less tliun five 
times. Under James 1. he rose mpidly to 
honour, being made Warden of the Cinque 
Poi-ts, and Lord I’rivy Seal ; he was u com- 
missioner at the trial of his enemy, Sir Walter 
Raleigh, and was subsequently concerned in 
the murder of Sir Thomas Overhury, and 
though he had inherited “ tho talents, the 
' taste, and the accomplishments of his father,” 
was in reality, as l\Ir. Tytler justly calls him, 
“a monster of wickedness and hypocrisy.” 

Northampton, William Parr, ll.ui- 
Qiis OF (rf. 1571), tho brother of Queen 
Catherine Parr, was named one of tho coun- 
cillors appointed under tho will of Homy 
VIII., 1647, to assist the executors in the 
government during the minority of Edward 
VI. During the rebellion in Norfolk, in 1549, 
ho was for part of the time in command of 
tho royal troops, but owing to his incapacitj 
was superseded by Warwick. On the acces- 
sion of JIarj’ ho was sent to the Tower for the 
support which he had accorded to Northum* 
bcrland, but was subsequently pardoned. In 
1554 Northampton was implicated in Wyatt’s 
rebellion, and was again imprisoned, but was 
shortly afterwards released, and in tho next 
reign became one of Elizabeth's councillors. 

Northhrooh, Thomas George Barthg, 
Earl of (5. 1820, d. 1904), was educated at 
Chnst Church, Oxford. He was successively 
private secretary to Mr. Lahouchere at the 
Board of Trade, to Sir George Grey at the 
Home Office, to Sir Charles Wood at the India 
Board, and at the Admiralty till 1857, when 
I he was returned for the House of Commons 
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at Penrhynand Falmouth, which constituency 
he continued to represent till he became a 
peer at the death of his father in 1866. He 
was a Lonl of the Admiralty from May, 1857, 
to Feb., 1858 ; Under Secretary of State for 
India from June, 1859, to Jan., 1861 ; Under 
SecreUiry for \Var from the latter date till 
June, 1866. On the accession of Mr. Glad- 
stone to power in 1868 he was again api>ointod 
Under Sccretaiy for War ; and was Governor- 
General of India from Feb., 1872, until 1876. 
In Mr. Gladstone’s second ministry (1880) lie 
was Fii-st Lord of the Admiralty, and in July, 
1S8I, was appointed High Commissioner in 
Egypt. 

Nortlicote, Sih Stapfoud Uexuy, Bakt. 
(5. 1818, d. 1887), educated at Eton and 
Balliol, and called to the bar at the Inner 
Temple in 1840, was returned for Dudley 
in the Conservative interest in 1656. He 
was returned for Stamford in 1858, and 
for North Devon in 1866. He was private 
secretary to 3Ir. Gladstone when the latter 
was President of the Board of Trade, and 
was Financial Secretary to the Treiisury 
from January to June, 1859. He wjus aj>- 
pointed President of the Board of Tiade in 
Lord Derby’s third administration (1866) ; and 
was Secietary of State for India (1867 — 68). 
Ho was elected Governor of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company (1869), and presided over the 
Congress of the Social Science Association 
hold at Bristol in the same year. Subse- 
quently lie was a member of the commission 
which arninged the Treaty of Washington. In 
1874 lie took office us Chancellor of the E:c- 
chequer under Mr. Disraeli, and when his chief 
retired to the House of Lords ho became leader 
of the House of Commons. On the fall of 
the Bejiconslield ministry ho became leader 
of the Opposition in the House of Commons, 
but on the accession of Lord Salisbury’s 
Jlinistry, in 1885, went to the House of 
Lords us the Earl of Iddesleigh, and be- 
came First Lord of the Treasury, exchanging 
this office for that of Foreign Secretary in 
1886, and dying suddenly on the 12th of 
January, 1887. 

Northmen. [Daxes.] 

Nortbnmherland* Hf.nuy Peucy, 1st 
Eakl op {d. 14U8), served in France in the wars 
of Edward Ill.’s reign. He was made Warden 
of the East Marches, and in 1378 captured 
Berwick, lie was frequently employed by 
Kicliard II., but his espousal of the cause of 
Henry of liincaster in 1398 caused the king 
to declare his estates forfeited. On Henry's 
landing in 1399 Northumberland was one of 
the firat to join him, and when Henry be- 
came king he received large grants of land. 
In 1402 ho and his son defeated the Scots at 
Homildon Hill, but about this time they grew 
discontented with the king, either offended at 
Henry’s negligence in ransoming their kins- 


man, Edmund Mortimer, or at the king’s claim 
to deal with the prisoners taken at Homildon, or 
fi-om haNing suspicious of his intentions to- 
wards them. At all events Hotspur joined 
Glendower, and was defeated at {Shrewsbury, 
while his father, who was marching to his 
aid, was compelled to submit, but was very 
soon forgiven by tlie king. In 1405 Northum- 
berland joincKl other nobles in a fresh con- 
spiracy agjiinst Henry, and on the i>lot being 
betrayed fled to Scotland. In 1408 he again 
took up arms, and met the royal ti-oops at 
Bramham Moor, in Yorksliirc, where historco 
was dispersed and himself slaiu- 
Patili, Ge»chichic ron J^'n<;)laiul. 

Northumberland, JoH.s* DinLEY,I)iKE 
OP (6. 1502, d. 1553). was the son of 
Edmund Dudley, the extortionate minister of 
Henry VII. Crealt*d Lord Lisle by Henry 
VIII., he distinguished himself in naval 
warfare with the French, as Lord High 
Admiral (1545), and was named by the king 
one of the cxecutoi's to carry on the govern- 
ment during the minority of Edwai-d VI., 
being shortly afterwards created Ejirl of 
M’arwick. In 1547 ho again distinguished 
himself at the battle of Pinkie, and two 
yeai-s later was instrumental in crushing the 
rebellion of Ket. About this time he at- 
tached himself to the Protestant pai-ty,froin 
motives of self-interest chiefly, and on the 
fall of Somei-sot (1549), assumed the office of 
Protector, two yeara later being made Duke 
of Northumberland. After the execution of 
Somerset (1552), Northumberland obhiined 
complete ascendency, not only over the 
Council, but also over the young king, whoso 
favour he won by his pretended zail for l’i*o- 
testantism ; though at the siino time ho con- 
trived to conciliate to a certain extent the 
Emperor and the Catholic piirty. The ill- 
health of Edward VI. in 1553 made it 
evident that ho had not long to live ; 
and Northumberland, partly from ambition, 
and ixirtly fixim the Imowledge tlnit, if Mary 
succeeded her brother, his own ruin was in- 
evitable, formed the design of getting the 
succession altered in favour of Lady Jane 
Gray, whom ho shortly uttonvurds married 
to Ills BOD, Guildford Dudley. Ho had little 
difficulty in persuading the king to enter into 
his project ; the pri\'j' councillors ho hud more 
trouble with, but eventually the will in I^jidy 
Jane Grey’s favour was signed, and the duke, 
relying on the Protestant party and on 
French aid, thought the success of his plot se- 
cured, and it was oven hinted that ho hastcne<l 
Edward’s end by poisoning. On the king’s 
death (July 6, 1553), Northumberland at once 
caused Lady Jane to bo proclaimed, and an- 
nounced to her that she was queen; but, con- 
trarj’ to his expectation, the feeling of the 
countrj’ was against the usurpation, and al- 
most the whole of England declared in favour 
of Marj'. The duke was arrested at Com- 
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(when,-, seeing; the failure of his echenu? 
inevitjible, ht- had proelaiine'd Mary) l>y the 
Eiirl of Arunth-l. who conveyed him t(» liOn- 
don. He was tried in Westminster Hall, by 
a court presiiled over by the Duke of Norfolk, 
and was coiidetnnud to death, beinfj e.xccuted 
on 'J’ower Hdl (Augr- 22, 1053). Jieforo his 
e.xeeiition he confessed himself a Jtomari 
Catliolic — “a needless and disreputable dis- 
closure,*’ remarks Mr. Turner, “of a masked 
and unprincipled mind.” 

Stow, .rlniiiib; Sbaron Tumor, //tsi. «>/ Pn-j. ; 

Iroiel*-. f>/Ln'j.; Liu^anl. JlUt oj Eng.; 

Tytler, HiM. of fdirard VI. un<l .Ifa. i/. 

Northumberland, Thomas Peucy, 
Txji Eakl or (r/. 1572), was the nephew of 
the si.xth earl, and son of J>ir Thoma.s Percy, 
who \vas attainte<l in the reijpi of Henry 
VI 1 1. As one of the h'adei-s of the Catholic 
imrty in England, the carl was rcjfardcd 
with suspicion from the very commcnceincnt 
of Eli/jibeth’s reitrn. and his imj)lici«tion in 
the Catholic intri.i?ue.s of 1562 with Philij) 
did not improve his position at court. A few 
ye;ii-s later Nortluimbcrliind wannly <'Spoused 
lh<' cause of the Queen of Scots; and entered 
into a conspiracy with the Earl of West- 
niorelan<l, L#wnard Dacre, an<l others, for her 
release from Tutbury Castle, where she was 
in confinement. In Get.. 1569, the <jueen 
suinmonoil the rebel lords to appear in L(»n- 
don, but they refused to ohey her commands, 
and rose in anns. The energetic measures of 
the queen’s ministers compelled the rebel 
ojuls to withdraw across the border without 
having gained more than some very tempo- 
rary successes ; and Northiimborland — who, 
it is Kiid, would have sought pardon from 
Eliziibeth, ha«l it not been for the bi-ave spiiit 
of his wife — was then given »ip to Murray by 
Hector Gndiam of Uarluw, and imprisoned 
in Lochleven Castle, with William Douglas 
as his gaoler. After a captivity of two 
years and a half, his wife attempted to ran- 
som him, and convey him to Elandors : but 
Eliaibeth, fearing that his liberty might nrove^ 
prejudicial to her interests, prevailed upon 
Douglas and the Earl of M<»rton to give him 
Hj) to the English governor at Berwick (Loi-d 
Hunsdon) for £2,000. In spite of strenuous 
ettorts made by Lord Hunsdon to obtain his 
pardon, he was beheaded at York (Aug. 22, 
1572) without a trial, ns an attainted tmitor. 

Stow, Annals; Froude, Uist. of Eng. 

Northumberland, Hexky Percy, 8th 
Earl of (rf. 1585), brother of Thomas, seventh 
carl, whom he succeeded (1572), was in 1559 
sent to Scotland on a mission to the Congre- 
gation : and in the following vear took part 
in the siege of Leith. In 1569, on the rising 
in the north, and the disaffection of his 
brother, the earl, then Sir Henry Percy, took 
no part in the insurrection, though he is said 
to have been implicated in the subsequent 
plot of Ridolfi. In 1683 he was arrested and 


Sent to the Tower on a charge of complicity 
in the eonspinicy of Fmucis Throgmorton, 
who had implicated him in his confession. 
t)n June 20, 1585, he was found shot through 
the head in his bed. The earl was said at 
this time to have committed suicide, and this 
view is held by Mr. Frotjde. Lingard, how- 
ever. and others, have considered that he w’as 
murderc-d. 

Northumberland, Henry Percy, 9th 
Eakl of (rf. 1632), distinguished himself in 
the Low Countries under the Earl of lAiicestcr. 
Ho wannly espoused the interests of James 
dviring the last daj-s of (iucen Elizabeth, and 
was by him sworn of the Pinvy Council. Ho 
was subsequently charged with complicity in 
the Gunpowder Plot, and although the accu- 
sjition could not be jiroved, was deprived of 
his offices, lined £30,000, and imprisoned for 
fifteen years. “ This unfortunate nobleman,” 
sijys Jliss Aikin, “ was a man of considerable 
tiiients : the abundant leisure for intellectual 
pursuits afforded by his long capti^nty, w’as 
chiefly emi>loyed by him in the study of 
mathematics.” 

Aikiu, Court of James I. 

Northumbria, the most northern of the 
great old English states, included as its normal 
limits the whole of the territory between the 
Firth of Forth on the north, and the Humber 
on the south. The sea bounded it on the cast, 
wliilo on the west the Pennine Ibingo, with 
its northern continuation, the Ettrick Forest, 
divided it from the British kingdoms of Cum- 
bria and Strathclyde. But eonsiderablo districts 
to the south of the Humber were at one time 
included within its houndnrie.s, while the 
western frontier was nocesssirily constantly 
shifting, and was gnidually, although slowly, 
pushed farther back. 

Like the other so-called “ Heptiirchic ” 
kingdoms, Northumbria consisted originally 
of several separate settlements, though the 
absence of so definite a tradition as that in the 
south makes it harder to ascorbiin their limits 
and history. In tho north a Frisian settle 
inent seems to have lieen made on the shores 
of the Firth of Forth, which Nennius calls 
the Frisian Sea (see on this subject Mr. Skene’s 
Celtic Scotland and Frisian Settlements on the 
Firth of Forth), but of this state we have 
practically no knowledge. The rest of North- 
umbria was colonised by Angles. Bemicia, 
the district north of the Tees, had for its first 
king Ida, who is said to have come from the 
north, and to have built as his capital Barn- 
borough, named after his wife, Bebba. Ho 
gained many victories over the Britons, tho 
confused tradition of which is, perhaps, pre- 
served in the oldest Welsh poetry (see Skene’s 
Four Ancient Books of IFalcs). He reigned 
twelve years (547 — 559), and was succeeded 
by several sons in succession, of whose history 
nothing is known. In 593 his grandson, 
Ethelfrith, son of Ethelric, became king. He 
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was a man of energy and ambition. His 
uuirriago with the daughter of Elia, who in 
•560 had established another Anglian kingdom 
in Deira, the district between the Tees and 
the Humber, was the excuse for the expulsion 
of Edwin, the son of that monarch, and the 
union of Ilemicia with Deira. Thus Ethel- 
frith became the first king of the Northum- 
brians. His defeat of the Scots at Degsastan 
(603), and of the Welsh at Chester and IJangor- 
Iscoed (607), gave further strength to the new 
kingdom. But Edwin of Deira had found a 
powerful protector in Redwald of East Anglia, 
the “ Bretwulda,” and in 617 Ethelfrith was 
slain on the banks of the Idle in an attempt 
to subdue his chief rival for the sovereignty 
of Britain. Edwin now became King of the 
Northumbrians. His marriage with Ethel- 
burga, daughter of Ethclbert of Kent, led to 
his conversion to Christianity in 627. In a 
solemn "Witenagemot the Northumbrians 
accepted the new religion, and Puulinus, the 
queen’s chapbiin, became first English bishop 
of Vork, the old capital of Deira, and now of 
Northumbria. Therictories of Ethelfrith had 
prejMired the way for the overlordship over 
&)uth Britain which Edwnn seems now to 
have as.<umed. He is fifth on the list of 
Bretwaldas, and Bede says “that he ruled both 
over English and Britons,” and that his domi- 
nion included the two Monas — Anglesey and 
Man. With him the Northumbrian supre- 
macy, which lasted for the greater part of the 
century, really begins. But he found in Penda 
of Mercia, and in Cadwallon, the great Welsh 
king, formidable competitors. In 633 their 
combined forces defeated and slew Edwin at 
Hoiithficld. All Northumbria was for a 
whole year subject to the conquerors, who 
seem to have aimed at lessening its power 
by splitting it up again into its original divi- 
sions of Bemicia and Deira. But in 634 
Oswald, son of Ethelfrith, returned from his 
refuge in Iona, drove out the Britons and 
Mercians, reunited the two kingdoms, and 
laboured for the introduction of the Columban 
type of Christianity wdth a zeal that merited 
his canonisation. Yet in 642 ho, too, was 
slain by Penda at the battle of Maserfeld. 
His brother, Oswiu, who succeeded him, was 
compelled to yield Deira to Oswin, son of 
Osric, his cousin. In 661 Oswiu contrived to 
compass the death of his rival, but the jealousy 
of Ponda provided Deira with another Hng 
in Oidilwald. But in 654 the victory of Win* 
widfiold over the l^Icrcians, weakened by the 
defection of Oidilwald, Penda’s dependant, 
led to the final triumph of Oswiu. Penda 
jiorished on tho field. Bemicia and Deira 
were again united. Oswiu became undisputed 
lord of tho English, as well as master of 
Strathclyde Welsh, Piets, and Scots. In 
alliance with Theodore of Tarsus ho settled 
the ecclesiastical constitution of England, and 
his declaration in tho Synod of WTiitby (66^ 
for the Roman in preference to the Scottiu 


Churches was criticiil in detennining tho 
course of tho future history of Britain. Ho 
was the most powerful of all the Northum- 
brian monarchs, but with him departed tho 
glory of his country. His son and successor, 
Egfrid (670 — 685) wasted, in efforts to convert 
a real supremacy over tho Piets into a 
thorough conquest, the resourc-es that Oswiu 
had used so well. The death of Eglrid on the 
fatal field of Nectansmere (685) was followed 
by the revolt of the Piets, Scots, and Strath- 
clyde Welsh. His long quancl with Wilfrid 
of York had convulsed the internal relations 
of the country. The rise of Mercia now gave 
the English states u new master. Tho next 
king was Aldfrid (685 — 705), an illegitimate 
brother of Egfrid, who had in exile been a 
pupil of the Scottish monks, and was called 
the “ learned king.” He was the pitron of 
tho great literary movement which had begun 
with Gtodmon and Benedict Biscop, and which 
long outlasted the jiolitical importance of 
Northumbria. During the eighth century 
Northumbria is only remembered lus the home 
of Bede, Alcuin, Archbishoj) Egbert, and 
other gre<it scholars. Meanwhile a series of 
revolutions, seditions, and tumults Imd brought 
tho Northumbrian monarchy to the verge of 
dissolution. No less than fourteen obscuie 
kings ascended tho throne between the death 
of Alcfrid and 796 ; of these “ at least thirteen 
ended their reign by extraordinary means.” 
Eadwulf (705) was dethroned after u reign of 
two months. Osred, son of Alcfrid, was skiin 
by his kinsfolk (716). Cenred, after a two 
years’ reign, came to a calamitous end (718). 
Osric, his successor, was slain in 731. Ceol- 
wulf, the next king, abdicated, and became a 
monk (737), as did hij uncle’s son Eadbert in 
758, after an almost unprecedented reign of 
twenty-one years. Oswnlf (7*58) was slain 
by his own household after a year’s reign. Of 
his successor, Moll Ethelwald (758 — 765), we 
are only told that he “lost his kingdom.” 
Tho solemn deposition of Alcred (765 — 774) 
by tho Witan was an important precedent for 
lator times. Ethelred, son of Ethelwald 
(774 — 778) was diiven into oxilo. Elfwald 
(778 — 789) was slain by conspirators. Osred 
(789 — 792) was deposed, and exiled, but 
returned, and was murdered, whereupon 
Ethelred was restored, only to be killed by his 
turbulent people in 794 during a great famine 
that was accompanied by portents, and 
succeeded by a destructive Danish inroad. 
Osbald, a noble, became king for twenty-seven 
days, hut Eardulf was then called from oxilo 
to the throne. In 806 ho was driven into 
exile, but was restowd by papal influence. 
When he died is uncertain. I’ho chroniclers 
now cease to give a regular succession of tho 
Northumbrian kings. The Danes had reduced 
the kingdom to an extremity of disorder. The 
Mercian overlords had few difficulties with 
the decrepid state. In 827 tho Northumbrians 
became the vassals of Egbert without so much 
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as a battle. In 867 the Danes took advantage 
of the deposition of King Osbryht, and the 
election of a prince not of the royal blood, to 
take possos.'iioii of Yoik. In 876 inroads for 
plunder were exchanged for definite conquests, 
and next vear Halfdanc, the Danish leader, 
divid<;d Deira amongst his willing followers. 
Thus ingloriously the kingdom of Kdwin 
came to an end. A line of I>nglish ealdormcn 
long oontincictl to reign in Bamborough over 
Bernic ia. but they were cut olF from the great 
West Saxon monarchy by Danish Deira. The 
gradual subjection of Halfdane's successors 
to the Basileti.s of Winchester, the incorpora- 
tion of the Bamborough earldom, the reasser- 
tion of Xorthumbrian local feeling in the 
great earldom of Canute, the grant of the 
Lothians to the King of Seots, the final con- 
quest of Xorthumbria by William I., from 
which time alone we can date its extinction as 
a separate district, are the chief events of later 
Northumbrian history. 

Betlo, IlUtorifi Ecclesinuticn ; Simeon of Dur- 
ham, I>e Gfftis Kr^iiin .In^lnriiin, and tbc 
Snxoii CJirorjicIc, jrive most iufomiatiou among 
the original authorities. J. R. Green, Thf .Unking 
rt/ i-'nrfhiiMiimil the Cr»nineM o/Eiiglund ; Stubbs, 
Con.d. ffisf. ; Pnlcnwe, English Commontrrullh, 
and Skene. tVltic S’cofirttid, ore the most im- 
portant modern works. 
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KlXOS OF Northdmbria, 

Ethclfrid 

Eilwin 

Oswald 

Oswiu 

EfffrM 

Alfrid 

Eadwulf 

Osred 

Cenreil 

Osric 

Ccolwulf 

K«lbert 

O.swulf 

Etbclwald Moll 

Alureil 

Ethelred 

Elfwahl 

Osred 

Oabiild 

Eardulf 


.S93-r>16 
616-633 
63 1— 642 
642—670 
670-6.'«5 
685-705 
. 705 
705-716 
716-718 
718—731 
731—787 

757- 758 

758- 750 

759- 765 
765-774 
774—778 
778—789 
789—792 

. 75»4 

79+-8U6 


NortOHi FbETCHE 


Loud Graxtlby 


(b. 171G, (1. 1789), was born at Grantley, near 
Ripon. After being called to the bar, ho was 
in turn appointed king’s counsel, Attorney- 
General for tho County Palatine of Lan- 
caster, and Solicitor-General. In 1763 he 
heci'imo Attorncy-Gcncml, but went out with 
tho Grenville ministry in 1765. While in 
that office ho had to encounter tho difficult 
question of general warrants ; and his im- 
petuous recklessness did not smooth the way 
for his colleagues. Upon tho resignation, in 
1769, of the cliair of tho House of Commons 
fay Sir John Cust, Sir Fletcher was elected to 
fill the vacancy. Through the excited years 
of Lord North’s administration, Norton filled 
the office of Speaker with some ability, and a 
fearless indifference to consequences. In 
1780 ho paid tho penalty of his independence 


by being rejected when proposed for re- 
election as Speaker. WHien, in 1782, the 
Marq\»is of Rockingham came into power, Sir 
Fletcher Norton was raised to the peerage as 
Baron Grantley. 

Mamiing, S/’cafcxr<!,* Stanhope, Hist, of Erg. 

Norton, Richakd. a zealous Catholic of 
the north, took part in the Pilgrimage of 
Grace, and in 1569, though a very old man, 
was an active supporter of the reljel Earls 
of Northumberland and Westmorekmd. whom 
he joined with his sons. His son Christopher 
formed a plan to carrj' off JIary Stuart from 
Bolton Castle, but was foiled in its execution; 
and subsoq\»ontly took an active j)art in the 
northern rebellion of 1569, and was in conse- 
quence executed at Tyburn. 

Noi^ay, Maid of, is a designation for 
Marg.iret, daughter of Eric II. and Margaret 
of N'orway. After the death of Alexander 
III. she was proclaimed Qilcon of Scotland, and 
was betrothed to Edward, son of Edward I. 
of England, but died on her voyage (1209). 

Norwich has by some been identified with 
the Venta Icenorum of tho Romans, but this is 
improbablo. It is more likely an English city. 
It was burnt by the Danes, under Sweyn, in 
1003, After the Conquest a strong caetlo was 
built there, and it was made an episcopal see. 
A serious riot occuiTod in Norwich in 1272, 
and in 1381 tho insurgents, headed by John 
Litstor, attacked the city and plundered it. 
Once again, in 1549, it suffered from a popular 
revolt, when tho city was captured by Robert 
Kct and his associates. 

Norwich, TiieBuidalof (1075), was the 
occasion of tho organisation of a powerful con- 
spirjjoy against William tho Conqueror. The 
refusal of the king to allow Ralph Guador, Earl 
of Norfolk, to niarrj* tho sister of Roger Fitz- 
Oshom.Eavl of Hereford, was disregaixled.and 
a plot formed at the wedding-feast to depose 
William, and bring hack the country to its 
condition in tho time of tho Confessor. The 
conspiracy was detected before any attempts 
could bo made against tho king, and tho con- 
spirators cither tied or were heavily punished. 

Nottingham was tAkon by the Danes in 
868, and confirmcKl to them by tho Peace of 
Wedmore. It was restored and ro-fortifiod 
by Edward tho Elder, 922. In 1067 William 
the Conqueror reconstructed and strengthened 
tho castle. It was taken and burnt twice 
during the wars between Stephen and Maud. 
In 1461 it was the scene of the proclamation 
of Edward IV. In 1485 it was the head- 
quartei-s of Richard III. before the battle of 
Bosworth. In tho Great Rebellion it was the 
place whore Charles I. set up his standard, 
Aug. 22, 1642. The castle was dismantled, 
by Cromwell’s orders and re-built in 1680. 
In 1811 — 12 Nottingham was the scone of 
formidable “ Luddite riots, and of a Reform 
riot in October, 1831. 
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Ifottingham, Thomas Mowbray, Earl 
OF (rf. 1405), was the son. of Thomas ilowbray, 
Duke of Norfolk, the adversary' of Henry 
Bolingbroke. He joined Henrj’ on his landing 
in 1399, and was made Earl ilarshal. In 1405, 
a dispute with the Earl of Warwick being 
decided against him, ho left the court in 
chagrin, and joined Scropo and others in a 
conspiracy against Henry I V. Through the 
treachery of Westmorland, he was seized 
and beheaded. 

Uottingliaiil, Hexeaoe Finch, Earl of 
(i. 1621, d. 1682), was called to the bar in 
1645, but his Royalist sentiments prevented 
his coming prominently forward till the 
Restoration, when he was appointed Solicitor- 
General. Ho conducted the prosecution of 
the regicides with great fairness and judg- 
ment. In 1670 he became Attomey-Genenil, 
and in 1673 Lord Keeper, which title he ex- 
changed for that of Lord Chancellor in 1675. 
He hold the Great Seal till his death in 1682, 
liaving in 1681 been created Earl of Notting- 
ham. Ho figures in Dryden’s Absalom and 
Achilophtl under the name of Amri. “From 
his persuasive powers,” says Sir. Foss, ho 
acquired the titles of ‘the silver-tongued 
lawyer ’ and ‘ the English Cicero,’ and from 
his graceful action that of ‘the English 
Roscius.’” 

Foss, Ltre« of the Lord Chancellors. 

ITottiilghaiii, Daniel Finch, Earl of 
(5. 1647, d. 1730), entered early into public 
life. In 1 679 he was placed on the Admiralty 
Commission. Under James II. he rigorously 
opposed the abrogation of tho Test Act. 
In 1687 ho cnterM into negotiations with 
Dykvelt, envoy of the Prince of Orange. 
Ho and Danby wore representatives of tho 
Tory party in those proceedings. He fol- 
lowed tjancroft’s ideas on the settlement of the 
Revolution question, and advocated a regency 
to bo exorcised in James’s name and during 
his life, but gradually abandoned the idea 
before the opposition of the Commons. Ho 
was appointed Secretary of State under 
William and Mary, thereby acquiescing in 
tho king de facto, and bringing a large body 
of Toiy supporters to tho ministry. Ho was 
soon involved in quarrels with his ^Vhig 
colleague, Shrewsbury. In 1689 ho carried 
his Toleration Bill, by which Nonconformist 
divines were aUow<^ to preach after signing 
thirty-fouroutof the Thirty- nine Articles. He 
also moved a Comprehension Bill, but was com- 
pelled to drop it on account of tho opposition 
it encountered. On the departure of William 
for Ireland, he was placed on tho Council of 
Nino. The resignation of Shrewsbury had mnd o 
him solo Secrctaiy of State. It was to his 
timely discovery ot the intended invasion, and 
his vigorous measures to confirm tho loyalty of 
the fleet, that the victory of La Hogue was in 
great part duo. At tho closo of that year (1692) 
ho bitterly inveighed against the subsequent 


mismanagement wliich had neulnilisui that 
victory. Nottingham and Russell became 
mortal enemies. A vague vote of ccn.sun- 
was pjisscd on the former in the Commons by 
a majority of one, but he was warmly suj»- 
ported by the Loi-ds. William, wishing to 
reserve for himself tho serWees of Notting- 
ham, induced Russell to accept a place in tlio 
household. But on the apjioiiitment of Russell 
ns Fii-st Lord of the .Admiralty, Nottingham 
had to resign. In 1694 he vigorously opposed 
tho establishment of the Bank of England. 
On tho accession of Anne, ho became Secre- 
tary of State. But liis ideas were quite at 
variance with tho schenjcs of Godolphin and 
Marlborough. In 1704 he decLuod tlmt 
the ministry must be purged of the VHug 
element, and resigned. In opposition ho niised 
the cry of the ‘‘ Church in djinger,” In 1707 
he proposed a motion to the effect that tho 
English Church was threatened bvthe Union. 
Ho was .‘‘truck off the Privy Council. As 
Harley neglected to give him office (1710), he 
joined the VTiigs. nicy agreed to supj)ort 
his Occasional Conformity Bill if his Tory 
followers would oppose all ideas of peace. He 
therefore proposed and tiiumiilmnlly carried 
a resolution “ that no peace was honourable 
if Spain or tho West Indies were allotted to 
any branch of tho house of Bourbon.” He 
was placed on tho Privy Council by George 
I., but in 1716, disiipproving of tho con- 
demnation of the lenders of the Jacobito 
rebellion, he was dismissed, and virtimlly 
quitted p\iblic life. 

Burnet, 7 Iuf« 0/ hw Oitn Time ; MackAX» 
Slacuulay, I/«f. 0/ Etvj. ; H:iuko» Hist, 
of Eng. ; Stanhope. Utign 0/ Qtieeu Anne. 

Nova Scotia, now tho most easterly 
pro\’ince of the Dominion of Canada, was 
discovered by John Gibot in 1497. In 1698 
it was partially colonised by a French ex- 
pedition under the Marquis do la Roche, and 
in conjunction with New Brunswick, re- 
ceived the name of Acadia. In 1602 Acadia 
was granted by Henry IV. of Franco to a 
Huguenot nobleman, but in 1614 the English 
made a descent from Virginia, and destroyed 
tho w'holo of tho French settlements. In 
tho year 1621 the country was grunted by 
James I., under tho title of Nova Scotia, to 
William Alexander, Earl of Stirling, whilst 
four years later, in order to encourage emi- 
gration, the order of Baronets of Nova Scotia 
was created. Sir William Alexander, how- 
ever, sold tho country to tho lYench, but on 
the outbreak of tho war between Franco and 
England in 1627, he, in conjunction with Sir 
William Kirk, expelled tho French, but re- 
stored their settlements to them on tho con- 
clusion of peace in 1631. The claim of Eng- 
land to Nova Scotia was again successfully 
put forward by Cromwell, but in 1667 it was 
ceded to Franco by the terms of tho Treaty of 
Breda. In 1689 it was again taken by tho 
English under Sir William Phipps, but re- 
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storod l>v the TiX'utv of Kyswick in 1697. In 
1710 the cjtpihil, Port UoyaUwas captured by 
General Nicholson, and, in spite of various 
ert'orts made by the l-Vench to dislodge him, 
teas hebl bv him until the whole of Nova 
Scotia was formally ceded to England by the 
Treaty of Utrecht in 1713. Though subject 

frc‘(|aent (li.<tiirbaiu'es, Nova Scotia re- 
mained uninvaded until 1744, when De 
tiuosnel, tho French Governor of CajK) 
Breton, attempted to take Annapolis, as the 
capital, Port Koval, was then called. After 
the Treaty of Aix-la-ChapcUe (1748) nearly 
4,OOU eLiinrrants — cliiefly diaUindeil solbiers — 
\»ent out to Nova Scotia, and eslublished 
the town of Halifax. The French did not, 
however, giv«! up hopes of recovering Nova 
Scotia, and. in alliance with the Indians, con- 
tinued to harass the new settlors. In 1756, 
apparently without the orders of the home 
government, 18.000 French Acadians were 
expelled by the local authorities for refusing 
to take the oath of allegiance. They were 
probably .i source of possible danger to 
British supremacy, though desire to secure 
their lands perhaps co-operated. Two yeare 
later the Nova Scotians received a consti- 
tution, providing a house of assembly, a 
legislative council, and a governor repre- 
senting the British crown. From this time 
the condition of the country began rapidly 
to improve, and its prosperity was also 
materially increased by the influx of a large 
number of American loyalists during the 
War of Independence. Disputes and dis- 
content in tho legislature wei'e of frequent 
occurrence, just as in Canada, and in 1840 
Mr. Thomson (afterwards Lord Sydenham), 
Governor-General of Canada, was commis- 
sioned to inquire into the alleged grievances, 
and in consequence of his report tho executive 
council was remodelled and the legislative 
council was incvKised by tho addition of 
several members of the popular party. In 
1858 Lord Durham included Nova Scotia in 
his contemplated scheme of a union of the 
British North American provinces, but was 
recalled before ho could carry out his plan. 
In 1867 Nova Scotia became a province of 
the Dominion. [Canada.] 

MartiD, British Colonies ; Col. HaliburioD, 
Ifist. o/ Nox'a Scotia ; Creasy, Constitutions of 
liritanuic Cmtiiro. For the Aoadiau questiou 
flee Parkuiau, Montcalm and Wolfe; E. Kichard, 
Acadia. 

Novel Disseisin. [Assize.] 

Nuncoinar was a high-caste Brahmin, 
who intrigued for the deposition of Moham- 
med Reza Khun from the dewanny of 
Bengal, hoping to obtain his place. Disap- 
pointed of this, and encouraged by the 
enmity of the Council, he brought various 
charges of peculation against Hastings. 
Hastings, in return, had him accused, and he 
was hanged for forgery. 


Ntmneries. The large majority of 
English nunneries before the Dissolution 
(1586—40) belonged to the Benedictine order. 
The following is a list of the most important : 
Shafh!sbury (Dorset), according to tradition, 
founded by Alfred, which was so wealthy that 
Fuller tells us it was a proverb with the 
country folk “ if the Abbot of Glastonbury 
might marry the Abbess of Shaftesbury, their 
heiro would have more land than the King of 
England:” Barking (Essex), Mid to have 
been founded by Erkcnwald, Bishop of Lon- 
don, 077, which had for its first abbess, 
Ethelburga, afterwards canonised ; Amesbury 
(Wilts), founded (980) ; St. Jlnry (Win- 
chester) ; Mailing (Kent) ; Mcr^tc (Bedford- 
shire); Catosby (Northamptonshire); Clcrken- 
wcll, founded 1100; Godstow (Oxfordshire), 
founded 1138; Holywell (Sliddlesex) ; St. 
Helen’s (London), founded at the beginning 
of the thirteenth century ; Stratford-at-Bow 
(Middlesex) ; Chatteris (Cambridgeshire) : 
Polesworth (Warwickshire) ; Sheppey (Kent); 
^\^le^well (Hants). 

Tho Cistercian houses were usually small : 
among the most important were Tarrant 
(Dorset) and Swire (Yorks). The great 
nunnerj' of Dartford, founded 1355, was dis- 
puted between the Augustinian and Domini- 
can orders, but was held by the latter at the 
Dissolution. Syon (Middlesex), almost tho 
wealthiest house in England, was held by 
Brigittine nuns (a branch of the Augus* 
tinians, refonnod by St. Bridget of Sweden) ; 
Syon House was, in 1604, granted to the Earl 
of Northumberland. 

The Minoresses, or Poor Clares (the female 
Franciscans), held four houses in England. 
The greatest was that in London, where they 
were placed by Blanch of Navarre, wife of 
Edmund of Lancaster, about 1293. This 
nunnery outside Aldgate has given its name 
to the Minories. The only other house of 
importance was at Denny (Cambridgeshire). 

Dujdale, iTonoificon. 

Nvasaland Protectorate, British 

(until 1907 oflicially designated British 
Central Africa), lies along the southern and 
western shores of Lake Nyaea, and extends 
towards the Zambesi. Area, 43,608 square 
miles. The Protectorate is administered 
under the Colonial Office by the Governor, 

I assisted by executive and legislative councils, 
both consisting of nominated members. 


o 

OakhoySy The, was the name given to 
the Western Protestant tenants in Ireland, 
who, complaining chiefly of exorbitant county 
cess, collected in bodies in 1764, houghed 
cattle, and burnt farms. They never became 
formidable. 
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Oates, Titus (5. 1649, d . 1705), whs 
educated at Merchant Taylors’ School and 
St. John's College, Cambridge. He took 
holy 01 ders and was presented to a small 
lix’ing. A charge of perjury being brought 
against him be was forced to give up this 
position, and was for a short time chaplain in 
the navy. He was soon dismissed, and then 
became Protestant chaplain in the Duke of 
Norfolk's household at Arundel. In asso- 
( iation with a fanatical clergyman, Israel 
Tonge, he devised the storj’ of the Popish 
Plot (1678), which was readily accepted by 
the popular fears. Everywhere it was 
rumoured that Protestantism was in danger 
and Oates rcmmunicated to the authorities that 
the Catholics were plotting to kill the king 
and mass^icre Protestants with the assistance 
ot a French arm^. Various incidents just 
then hippened which confirmed Oates’s story, 
nnd he btaime a hero. He wos rewarded 
with a pension of £900 a year, and a suite of 
apavlmenls was devoted to his use at White* 


bull. In 1685 Oates was convicted of perjury*, 
and sentenced to stand in . the pillory, be 
whipped at the cart's tail, and then im* 

f risoned fur lifo. After the Revolution (1688), 
'arliumeni declared Oates's trial to be illegal, 
and ordered bis release, gmnting him n 
pension of £800 a year. His attempts to 
regain notoriety after this were unsuccess- 
lui. 1 PopisM PcoT.l 


Macaulay, Hitt, of En^. ; Barnet, Hist. r>/ his 
Chrn Tims. 


Oath, The CoroVjatiox. [ConoxATiox.] 

* 

Oaths, Pahhamextauy, were first im- 
posed in the year 1679, when it was enacted 
that no member could sit or vote in cither 
House until ho had tfikcn in its presence 
the sevorjil oaths of allegiance, supremacy, 
and abjuration, severe penalties being im- 
posed on any one who should neglect the 
ceremony. This measure was re-enact^ in 
1700 and 1760, hut in 1829 the Catholic Re- 
lief Act provided an especial form of oath for 
Roman Catholics. In 1860 the Parliamentary 
(laths Act substituted one oath for tho throe 
I)reviou6ly in use, which in 1868 was altered 
with tho idea of including all religious de- 
nominations, the form being, “I, A. B., do 
swear that I wdll ho faithM, and boar truo 
allegiance to Her Slajcsty Queen Victoria, 
her heirs and successors, according to law. 
So help me (3od.” By the law of 1866 a 
penal^ of £300 wkb imposed on members of 
both Houses for voting before they had taken 
the oath, and in the House of Commons tho 
scat is vacated os if the member were dead. 
In the Ui)per House, however, a bill of 
indemnity is nsually passed. Standing orders 
also provide at what hour the oath is to be 
taken. The most remarkable refusals to tako 
the oaths were those of Sir H. Monson and 
^rd Fanshaw in 1688, and of Mr. O’Connell, 
in 1829, before the Relief Act was passed, 

Hut.— 30 


but in neither instance Wiis the ohjectiun en- 
tortaiiie<l. The case of the* Jews wus brought 
up by claim of Baron Uotliscliihl in 1850, to 
hike the oaths, omitting the words “on tlie 
true faith of a Christum” in tho Oiith of ab- 
juration. A resolution wa.s carried, however, 
that ho was ineligible, nor was Ahlenimn 
Salomons more successful in the f«»llowjng 
year. After the question liad boon tliscuss4‘d 
in seveml successive so-ssions, an Act was 
passLHi in 18.>8 by which a Jew was allowed 
to omit the obnoxious words, and a resolution 
to that effect hoc.amo a staruling order in 
1860. The Parliamentary Oaths Act of 1866 
finally phiccd Jews on an CKjuality with other 
members, by omitting the words altogether 
from tho form of oath. The right of (iuakers, 
Moravians, and Scpanitists to nuiko an 
affirmation instead of Uiking the oath, was first 
conteste<l by John -Vrchdjile in 1693, but un- 
successfully. Sevenil statutes were, however, 
passed to that ^ect in the reigns of Anno, 
George I., and C/eorge II., and upon a gcm-ral 
construction of those statutes, ilr. Pease, a 
Quaker, wa.s allowed to affirm in 1833. In 
the S!imo year Acts were iwssed .allowing 
(Quakers, Sloravians, and J^jMiratists, and 
tho.so who had ceased to Iwlong to those i)er- 
suasions, to make an affirmation instead of 
taking the oaths ; and this concession was 
confirmed by the Parliamentary Oaths Acts of 
the following reign. In 1880 .Mr. Bradlaugh, 
who had boon elected for Northampton, 
claimed to make an affirmation under tlio 
Evidence Amendment Act of, 1869 and 1870. 
The report of a select committee being ad- 
verse, he prcsente<l himself to hike tho oath, 
but It was refused. In 188^ tho gOA*emment 
introduced an Affirmation Bill, but it was 
thrown out in the Commons. After tho 
General Election of 1885 Mr. Bnidlaugh took 
tho oath without challenge, and in 1888 an 
Act was passed, at his instigation, givnng 
members the choice between taking the oath 
and making affirmation. 

Oaths in Courts of Law are imposed both 
upon jui'>’Tnen and witnesses. They may bo 
traced back to a very remote date, and are 
intimately connected with tho much-vex^ 
question of tho origin of trial by jurj*. 
The law of Ethclrcd II. directed that tho 
twelve senior thegns in each wapentake should 
bo sworn not to accuse any fiilsoly. Though 
this is an isolated piece of legislation, wo find 
that in England, as among the other Germanic 
races, an oath was haUti^y imposed in tho 
courts upon tho parties to a suit and their com- 
purgators, and upon tho witnesses who wore 
called in if it was held that the oaths of tho 
former were inconclusive. By the system of 
sworn recognition introduced by the Normans, 
whichthoy derived probablyfrom thoFraiik ca- 
pitularies, oaths wore also enfoit^, ^d though 
first applied to civil cases, this system was ex- 
tended Dy tho Assize of Clarendon to criminal 
cases as well. It is needless to discuss here the 
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(liverjronce of the three elements of the 
iurv system, the gT;m<l jury. the j)i:tty jury, iinJ 
the witnesses, and it is enough to s;iy that 
when their sepanite functions be<ame defined 
{cirrti Edward III. to Henry IV.) oaths were 
still imposetl upon all three. The lateraspeets 
of the cpiestion of oaths in courts of law 
chietly concern the claims to cxemjitions from 
taking the oath that have been put forward 
from time to time. As in the case of the 
Parliamentiiry oath, the three classes of persons 
affected are those who believe in God but 
are not Christians, Quakers an<l kindred sects, 
and Atheists, and the legisbition concerning, 
tb(-iii fall' (hiefiy within the reign of Queen 
Viciorin In 18:18 it was provided that any- 
one noi piofessing the Christian religion 
might take the oath in any foim lltey 
consider binding; luuice Jews employ the 
words “so help me, Jehovah,” and Moham- 
medans swear by the Koran. Quakers were 
permitted to make an affirmation imstoad of 
taking the oath, in 1833, and this privilege 
was confirmed by subsequent legislation. In 
18.)1 it was provided, chiefly for the benefit of 
those who bidongcd to no recognised religious 
sect, and consequently did not come under the 
fomuT relief Acts, that if any pei-son called 
as a witness .sliould bo unwilling to bo sworn 
from conscientious motives, ho might make a 
solemn affirmation, and the same privilege was 
gninted to jurors in 1867. These enactments 
were consolidated in the Evidence Amendment 
Acts of 1879 and 1880. In 1887 a further Act 
was passed, allowing any one to affirm who 
i'leads that an oath is contrary to his religious 
belief, or that he has no such belief. 

Muy. Pnrlmiufiilfli;/ Pracl«c« aud Hist.; 

Forsyth. H.'st. of the Junj ; Tyler, O.-kjm and 
o/Outlu; iiud Stepheus’s CrtMim«Hfah‘ej, 

[L. C. S.] 

O’Brien, Wimiam Smith (4. Oct. 17, 
1803, tl. June 18, 186-1), was the second son 
of Sir Edward O’Brien, of Cahimoylo. His 
eldest brother, Sir Lucas O’Brien, who was 
a Tory, became in 1855 Lord Inehiquin, as 
heir of the Marquis of Thomond. Smith 
O’Brien was educated at Harrow and at Cam- 
bridge, and in 1828 became the Torv re- 
presentative of Ennis. He was an energetic 
opponent of O’Connell. From 1835 to 1849 he 
represented Limerick, and in 1846 he openly 
joined the Young Ireland parly, led by 
Meagher and Jlitchel. His descent ‘from Brian 
Boru, and the claims ho imagined himself to 
have to the Irish crown, seemed to a certain 
e.xtent to have turned his brain. His idea 
was to establish an Irish Republic with him- 
self as president. In 1 848 ho opposed in Parlia- 
ment the Security Bill then proposed, and ho 
was afterwards tried under that very' bill in 
Ireland, but the jury disagreeing, it' became 
necessary to allow him to go free. The trea- 
sonable character of his plans was, however, 
becoming clear, and an attempt was nuide to 
arrest him. He now left Dublin, and began 


haranguing the i>casiintry of the south. At 
last, on July 25. ho assembled a large body 
in .arms, and led them on the 29th against 
the police at Bonlagh Common, O’Brien es- 
caped after the fight, and a reward of £800 
failed to lead to his apprehension. On Au- 
gust 5, however, he was recognised at 
Thurles. as lie was quietly biking a ticket for 
Limerick, and lodg^ in Kilmainham gaol. 
On September 21 ho was tried at Clonmel by 
a special commission, and sentenced to death. 
But his punishment was commuted to trans- 
portation. Unlike his fellow-conspirators, 
he refused a ticket-of-leave^ and wjis sent to 
Norfolk Island. In 1856 ho received a free 
pardon, and returned to Ireland. He died at 
Bangor in AVales, and the transportation of 
his remains from thence to Ireland led to a 
Nationalist demonstnition. In private life 
lie was one of the most truthful and kind- 
hearted of men. 

O’Briens, The Sept op, the most power- 
ful clan in Munster, their chief stronghold 
being the city of Limerick, claimed descent 
from Brian Boru. In 1543 Murrough O’Brien 
was made Earl of Thomond for life. Ho 
became a Protestant, and displayed more than 
the usual eagerness for Church lands: ho 
sent a paper to England called the “ Irish- 
man’s Rcipiest,” asking for Oxford and Cam- 
bridge men to convert the people. Ulti- 
mately all liis dignities foil to his nephew, 
Itonagh, whom, in accordance with the Irish 
custom of binistry, he had supplanted. The 
fourth earl was a distinguished soldier, and 
fought against the Spaniards at Kitisale. The 
family became extinct in 1741. 

Burke. Fartincf P<erage$. 

OBscene Publications Act. In 

1857, Lord Campbell, then Chief Justice, 
passed an Act (20 & 21 Viet., c. 83), to 
suppress the traffic in obscono publications, 
prints, pictures, and other articles. 

Occasional Conformity, The Bill 

Aoaikst, was designed to prevent Dissentera 
fi-om compljnng with the provisions of tho 
lest Act (q.v.) only so far as to qualify* them- 
selves for office or membership of a corpo- 
ration. It was introduced for the time 
in 1702 by three Tory members, one of w’hom 
was Henry St. J ohn, and provided that anyone 
who attended a dissenting meeting-house after 
having taken the sacrament and test for office;: 
of trust or the magistracy’ of corporations 
should be immediately dismissed, and heavily 
fined. Tliis unjust measure passed tho Com- 
mons, but was rejected by the Lords, though 
Queen Anno put great pressure on, that House 
to pass the bill. A similar fate attended it in 
the following year, and again in 1704, w'hen 
tho more violent Tories, led by Nottingham, 
proposed to carry it through their opponents 
by “ tacking it ” to the Land Tax Bill. In 1711, 
however, Nottingham and his “Dispials” 
formed an unprincipled coalition with the 
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"Whigs, the terms being that the latter shouhl 
support the Occasional Conformity Bill, ami 
it accordingly bcc;une law, the money tine 
being reduced from £100 to £40. i'his dis- 
creditable Act continued in force until 1719, 
when General Stanhope introduced a nieasui'e 
under the cunning title of a “ Bill for strength- 
ening the Pi-oteshint Interest,” by which the 
Occasional Confonnity Act iind the Sc-hisin 
Act were abolished, but from which ho was 
forced to exclude the Test Act. 

Staobope, o/ Rfigtt of aud UUt. o/ 

Eng,, Tol. i., cb. U ; 10 Auue, cup. 2. 

Ochterlony, Sm Davii> {k 1758, d. 
1825), after having served in the Carnatic 
under Hastings and Coote, first uppesirs 
prominently as Colonel Ochterlony in the 
cjipacity of Kesident at Delhi (1808), after 
the conquest of Scindia's French troops. In 
this capacity he conducted the defence of 
Delhi in the most gjtllant manner, when 
Holkar besieged it on his return from Malwa 
in 1804. In 1814 he was given the coinmaml 
of the division destined to act against 
Umur Singh in the Cloorkha War. Driving 
Umur Singh from point to ]>uint he at last 
shut him up in ^lalown. lie wiis raised to 
the rank of a major-genent!, and had confeiTcd 
upon hinr the Grand Cross of the Bath, being 
the first of the Company’s officer's to attain to 
tlmt honour. In 18IR, Sir David took com- 
mand of tho army for the second Goorklui 
campaign, and brought it to u successful con- 
clusion. After the war ho was appointed 
British Resident in ^lalwa and Rajpootana, 
and as such hod in 1823 to deal with the dis- 
puted succession at Bhurtporc. Tho Governor- 
General, Lord Amherst, disapproved of Sir 
David’s measures, and he was reprimanded. 
He thereupon resigned. The treatment he 
had receiv^ broke his heart, and he retired 
to Meerut, whore ho died within two months. , 

O’Connell, Daniel (5. Aug. 6, 1775, d. 
1847), was the son of an Irish gentleman of 
verj' ancient family. Ho studied at Lourain, 
iit. Omor, and Douai : was driven from the 
Continent by the French Revolution, and went 
to London to read for tho bar. In spite of tho 
opposition of his family he came forward 
(Jan. 13, 1800) as a determined opponent of 
the Union, soon became the leader of tho 
Catholic xiarty, and in 1823 founded the 
Catholic Association. In 1825, ho was pro- 
secuted for saying, that ho hoped some 
Bolivar would arise to vindicate Catholic 
rights,” but tho grand jurj' ignored tho bill. 
It was at his instigation that, in tho year 1826, 
tho Catholics began to show their power at 
•elections. In 1828. he himself stooa against 
Vesey Fitzgerald, ^ and ' means of the 
-40s. freeholders won the Clare election, his 
opponent retiring after five days* polling. 
His influence in the same year was strong 
enough to prevent a collision between tho 
•Catholics and the Orangemen, which seemed 


impending. The Einancipiition Bill followed, 
but O'Connoll hxiving been elected l>efoi«- w;ui 
still excluded from Parliament. He pn-senii-d 
himself at the bar of the House (May 15, 
1829), aud pleaded with great ability to be 
allowed to sit ; his application was refused, 
and a new writ issued, but he was returnud 
iinopi>osed and allowed to take his seat. 
He was now caRed the “Liberator” in 
Ireland, and was adored by the people. In 
1831, he was forced to jilejid guilty to a cluirge 
of holding illegal meetings ; although he was 
nut pimished, his influence was shaken at the 
time. He in vain opi)osed the Coercion Act 
of 1833, but did much service to the Whigs 
in promoting the cause of Reform. After- 
wards, O’Connell and his “tail,” as hi.s fol- 
lowers in Parliament were derisively called, 
were for some time able to exercise gi'cat in- 
fluence in tluit assembly, for he held thu 
balance between AVTiigs aud Tories. In 1838, 
however, he had to submit to a re]jnmaiid 
from the Speaker for accusing a member 
of perjury. In 1840, he revived the Repeal 
agitiitioD, and in 1843 uttered langunge that 
was considered treasomiblo at the inouster 
meetings he convened. But when govern- 
ment forbade the meeting at Clontarf on 
October 7, he failed to make good his woi-ds, 
and the Young Ireland i>arty, among whom 
were the most talented of his followers, 
separated from him. O'Connell and his 
more immediate followers were arrested and 
Ijrosecuted for conspirac}’. A jury, entirely 
compost'd of Protestants, found him guilty, 
and he was sentenced to a year’s imprison- 
ment, and to a fine of £2,000. Tho EDgli.<h 
House of Lords bv three to two reversed this 
decision (1844). 'This was hailed with enthu- 
siasm, but the Repeal agitation was neverthe- 
less crushed. O’Connell lived for some years 
longer, but his health was giving way. On 
Feb. 8, 1847, ho delivered his last speech in 
the Commons, and died soon after at Genoa. 
In England he was scarcely looked upon as a 
serious ])cr8onagc, and derisive epithets such 
as the “ big beggarman ” wore constantly ap- 
plied to him. But in Catholic Ireland the 
influence obtained by his character, his ener- 
getic championship of tho cause of his co- 
religionists, and bis powers as a popular orator, 
was unprecedentedly great. 

May, Con«t. Hiit. o/ Eng,; Annual SegUter; 
O’Connell’s edited by liis sou ; Pauli, 

QachichU ron £n;/Innd aeit ISIS; J. McCarthy, 
HUt. of Our Own THinrs; M. Uacdonagh, Lift, 

O’Connell Centenary, The (August 5, 
1875), was celebrated by processions and ban- 
quets in. Dublin. It led to a furious quanel 
between tho Home Rulers and theNationalists, 
which brought the banquet in the evening, 
presided over by tho Lord Ma^'or of DuUin, 
to an untimely end ; part of the gu^ts wish- 
ing Mr« Garan Duffy, and not 5lr. Butt, to 
be associated with the toast of the legis- 
lative independence of Ireland.? . ... 
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O’Connor, Autmi u, h>-ir expectant to 
Lord Loii{<ueville, an intimate frieml of all the 
Kn-jlisli \\'lngs, was one of the United Irish- 
men from 1 79G. In that year ho was with Lord 
Kdward Fitzgemhl in iVance, and^concerU'd 
with Hochc for an invasion. In 1797 he was 
impnsoncd in IHihlin L’astle, hut was soon 
released. Though the government was aware 
of his treason, it was unable to produce its 
information. O'Connor now established 
virulent paper's like the PresH and the yurtheru 
IStov, advocating assiis'^ination. On I'eb. 27, 
179S, while on his way to the French Direc- 
tory, as envoy of tlx- Irish insurrectionaiy 
party, h(r wu.s arrested at JIargate, and 
brought before the Maidstone assizes. All 
the most distinguished members of the Oppo- 
sition, however, came forwjinl as witnesses 
to ehanuter, and he was acquitted, lie 
returned to Ii'eland, but was arrested oir 
another charge, and kept in prison. In 1798 
Lord Cornwallis gave him and his confeder- 
ates a paruon oji condition of a full coufes- 
biuu of his tieason. This he did in a lonu of 
bravado before a committee of the Lords. Ho 
was then sent to Fort George, and kept there 
till the Peace of Amiens. The American 
goventmt'nt ix-fused to receive him. and he 
wont to Franco. 

Froude, Eio.ih'ah »h Ireland ; Mnsgravc, HiVt. 
of (Ii6 

O’Connor, Feaugcs. [Chartists.] 

O’Connor, Roderick, King of Con- 
naught, and last native King of Ireland (rf. 
1198), was the son of Turlough tl’Counor. 
In 1 IGl he attempted to succeed to his father’s 
])Ower, but was unable to i*ccovcr it till 
OT.oughlin. of THster, dio<i (HOG), and he 
was then recognised in the noith at least ns 
I/onl of Ireland. [For his struggles with 
Dennot and the English, see article on 
luKi.AXD.] In cruelty ho was fully equal 
to Dennot ; thus ho put to death a son and 
gnindson of that king, who were his hostages. 
It was by his command, too, that the eyes of 
all his oxvn brothers were put out. A\Tien 
Henry II. came over to Ireland in person, all 
he could obtain from O’Connor was the lat- 
ter’s consent to receive his envoys. De Lacy 
and Fitz-Aldhcdm. In 1175, however, he 
concluded a treoty with Henry through am- 
bassjulors at Windsor. He thereby acknow- 
ledged himself as Henry’s vassal, and pro- 
mised to pay tribute. In return the English 
king recognised him as overlord of all Ireland 
which was not in the hands either of the king 
himself orof his Norman barons. Revolt of his 
sons embittered his later years, and in 1189, 
after a fierce civil war, ho perforce resigned the 
crown to his eldest son, and retired to a monas- 
tery, where he died at the age of eighty-two. 

Moore, flist. o/lreland ; Oiraldiis Cambrensis, 
.Repugnafio Hibenx,, and TopograpMa //ibmi. ; 
n»C’ Chroni*^ of the Fou r iiakera. 

O’CoimorSi The Sept op the^ was long 


supremo in Conmuight. [O’Connor, Rod- 
erick.] Fcidlim, Roderick’s successor, was 
recognised as chief after a fierce civil war, in 
which he triumphed by the aid of the Do 
Burghs. In the invasion of Edward Bruce, 
the O’Connors at first sided with the English, 
but soon after they changed sides, and the 
slaughter at Athenry in 1316 put an end to 
their existence as a gieat clan. [Connaught.] 

Moore, ilisl. of Ireland; Liugard, Htsl. of 
Eng. 

Octennial Bill (1768). In 1761 an 
agitation for a Septennial Bill had begun in 
Ireland, where, till then, a Parliament was of 
necessity dissolved only hy the king’s death. 
In 1761' a bill to this 'cfVect was iiassed, but 
though returned from England, an error of 
the draftsman served as an excuse to tho 
Iiish Parlijtmout for rejecting it. In Oct., 
1767, the agitation, however, recommenced, 
chiefly because the bill had not been men- 
tioned in the speech fixjm the throne. In 1768 
it was finally inti-oduced as an Octennial Bill, 
and pH.'^ed. 

October Club, The (1710), was com- 
posed,” says Hallam, ” of a strong phalanx of 
Ton* mcmbei'S, who, though by no means en- 
tirc'iy Jacobite, wore chiefly influenced by those 
who' were such.” ” It had long been custo- 
mary,” Siiys Jlr. Wyon, “for tho mcmbei-s of 
a party, when some important measuro was 
before Parliament, to meet at a tavern for 
the purpose of concerting a plan of action. 
The society was tenned a club.” Soon after 
the beginning of 1710, a few of the extreme 
Tories began to hold a series of meetings at 
tho “ Boll,” in ^Vcstminster. “ The password 
of this club — one of easy remembrance to a 
country gentleman who loved his ale — vkTis 
October.” The October Club soon set itself 
to work to undermine tho power of Harle)*, 
whose modenition they scorned. It was 
from thence tliat tho Jacobites looked for 
supporters in tho last years of Queen Anno’a 
reign. Tho Bolingbroke faction belonged to 
the October Club. They took great delight 
in vindictive attacks on the W’higs, especially 
on Sunderland. 

Odal, or "Ud vi., Right, is a tenure of land 
that still prevails in tho Orkney and Shetland 
Islands, and which before the growth of 
feudalism was the ordinary ten\u*o of the 
I Teutonic races. [Alodial Land.] Its dis-’ 
! tinctive feature lies in tho fact that land held 
by this right is held absolutely, and not de- 
pendent u^on a superior. Odal right is thus 
antagonistic to feudalism, which recognised 
service as the only title to land. 

Odo, Archbishop of Canterbury 942 — 
958, was the son of one of the Danisb 
j chieftains who had taken part in the invasion 
of 870. Odo was attracts by tho preaching 
of a Christian missionary*, and embraced the 
^ Christian faith. He was adopted by Arch- 
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bishop Athelm, :in«l in 920 was made Bishop 
of KHmsbury. In 942 Dunsbin's influence 
gained Odo the avchbishopiic. The avch- 
bishop-elect at once declared liLs intention of 
becoming a monk, thus pbicing himself at the 
head of tho puily of reform in the Chmxrh, 
whose object it was to encourage monasticism, 
introduce the Benedictine rule, and enfoxx-e 
celibacy amongst the clergy. During the 
reign <>f Edrod this party had the ascendency, 
but his successor, Edwy, seems to have joined 
tlie party of the secular clergy. (Jdo and 
Dunstan declared that Edwy*s marriage with 
Elgiya was unlawful, and after a gieat deal 
of violent dispute, Edwy consented to divoix'e 
her. Tlio story of Odo’s cruel persecution 
of Elgiva is in all probability absolutely 
mythical. [DtxsTA.v.] 

William of Malmesbury; Hook, 

0/ Caiitei tury. 

Odo, Bishop of Bayeu.x {d. 109"), was tho 
half-brother of William the Conqueror, whom 
ho accomjxanied and greatly a.^sisted in hi.s 
invasion of Enghind. In 1007, during 
William’s absence in Normandy, he acte<l 
as regent of tho kingdom in conjunction with 
William Fitz-Oshorn. Their harsh and op- 
pressive rule contributed to the risings of tho 
English in various parts of the country, which 
di^uietod tho early part of William I.’s 
rcig^. However, in 1073 he was agJiin ap- 
pointed regent, and helped to crush the rebel- 
lion of tho Earls of Hcrefoitl and Norfolk. 
Ho was munificently rewarded, raised to the 
second rank in the kingdom, and given the 
earldom of Kent and several rich manors. 
He now aimed at tho papaev, but his am- 
bitious projects were cut short by tho king, 
who had him arrested as Earl of Kent, and 
committed to prison, where ho remained till 
William’s death. Though ho was released 
and restored to his earldom and estates by 
Uufus, ho joined Robert in his invasion of 
Enghind. Being taken prisoner ho was com- 
pelled to quit the country, and retired to 
Normandy, where he acted as minister to 
Robert, and accompanying him on the 
Crusade died, it is saitl, at the siege of 
Antioch. 

Ordcricus Vitalis, Hut. Ecelet . ; FrecmaD, Nor- 
mail Conqut$t. 

O’Donnell, B.\li)Eauo, tho descendant 
of an ancient Celtic race, was in the 
service of tho Siwinish governnjcnt when 
ho heard that his countrj-mon had risen 
against tho Revolution settlement ot 1688. 
The Spanish king refused him permission to 
join them. Ho thereupon made his escape, 
and after a circuitous route through Portugal 
ho landed at Kinsale. His appearance excited 
great enthusiasm ; 8,000 Ulster men joined 
him, and he came to the assistance of the 
garrison at the first siege of Limerick. After 
tho defeat of tho Irish at Aghrim it vras 
hoped that lie would come to tho defence 


of Galway. But he studiously held aloof. 
Soon afUovards he joined the English anny 
with a few of his devoted followera, anil 
on several occasions did valuable service to 
William. 

Macaulay, Hitt, nf Eng. 

O’Donnell, High, called Re<l 
{d. 1G02), was son and heir of Jtorv 

O’Donnell, Earl of Tvrconnel. In 1.587 he 
was treacherously seized by order of Sir John 
Perrot, and kejit a jirisoner at Dublin as a 
hostage for his fathers good behaviour. H.-, 
however, escajped after three years’ captivity, 
and at once joint'd Hugh O’Neil. In IGOl 
ho commiinded the O’Donnells, w’ho marched 
with O’Neil to raise tlie siege of Kinsale, and 
their defeat there is said to have been, in jiiirt 
at least, due to hi.s impetuosity. In 1G02 he 
sailed to Spain with a long traui of followers, 
and was received by tho court witli giuit dis- 
tinetion, but died s<x>n afterwaitls. 

Moore, Uist, of /jYlan<i. 

O’Donnell, Rohy, Earl of Tyitonnel 
[d. 1GU8), was orotherof Rod Hugh O’Donnell. 
In 1603 he gave up his Irish title, and re- 
ceived a grant of his lands and the earldom 
from James I. In 1607, however, ho seems 
to have conspired with O’Neil, Earl of 
Tyrone, Jind with him at all events he went 
abroad, where ho died, after being attainted, 
in 1608. 

O’Donnells, The Sept op the, wero 
powerful in Ulster, where the O’Neils wero 
their hereditarj' foes and rivals. Culwagh 
O’Donnell was captured by Shane O’Neil, 
together with the Countess of Argylo, his 
wife, in 1.560, and remained a prisoner till 
1564, and even then he had to purchase his 
release by the loss of a largo part of his 
lands. In James’s reign, however, ho re- 
gained his possessions, and became Esirl ot 
TjTtJonnel. Soon afterwards, being involved 
in a plot, ho fled, and, with his family, became 
prominent at the Spanish court. 

Proude, Hist, of Eng. 

Offa, King of Mercia 757 — 796, was of 
the royal house of Mercia, though not nearly 
related to Ethclbald, the last sovereign in 
tho direct lino of descent. Ho drove out 
tho usurper Beomred, and quickly made 
himself master of tho kingdom. Under 
him Mercia became the greatest power in 
Britain. He thoroughly subdued Kent by 
his victorj' at Otford in 775, inflicted in 777 
a great defcjit on Wessex at Bensington, and 
annexed Oxfordshire to Mercia. Ho fre- 
quently defeated the Welsh, and pushed the 
boundaries of Mercia westward. To protect 
his frontiers he constructed from the Wye to 
the Dee a dyke,‘the remaining traces of which 
still hear his name. To strengthen his power 
he got leave from tho Pope in 786 to establish 
at Lichfield an archbishopric independent of 
fhc see of Canterbury. The murder of Ethel- 
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l)ei t of East Anglia is one great blot on Offa's 
character. On tlu* whole ho apiK-ais to 
have been a wise and humane ruler, and to 
liave encouraged learning. He drew up a 
code of laws which has unfortunately 
perished. He was very liberal to the Chui'ch 
noth at home and abroad, and founded many 
monasteries, among which was the great 
abbey of St. Albans. 

Jn.jIo-Srt-ten C/uo»(.; Matthew Paris, rtf<r 
ridoiaiiiv OjVjnim ; Lappeuber,;, -lii<jlo-S<tao»i 
Koi 3 »; J. R. Green, T?ic M.it-inj of Kiejltind. 

Offaley, Thomas. Lokd (</. 153G), was the 
eldest son of the ninth Earl of Kildare (ipv.). 
On a report of his father's death in the Tower 
hi‘ renounced his allegiance and revolted. 
He was totally defeated near Naas, and sent 
to England as a prisoner, where he and five 
of his uncle.s were hanged at Tyburn. 

Oglethorpe, Gkneual James Edwaut) 
('/. 11)98, (1. 178.)), after serving in the army 
witli distinction, was returned tol’arliament as 
member fur Ilaslcmere (1722). He was cele- 
hmted for his philanthropy, and founded the 
colony of Georgia, and an asylum for debtors. 

01a>f ( Anla. f 1 , Haholdsox (or St. Oi.af) 
{i/. '030), was brought up in the kingdom of 
Novgorod, and at an early age put to sea on 
a buceaneering expedition, lie next appears 
as th<? friend of the Norman dukes, and fought 
as Ethelred's ally in ICngland. Einding that 
Ouivitc had his hands full in Englaud, he 
resolved to make an attempt for the crown 
of Norway, and, lo^iving England, was suc- 
cessful in establishing himself there. Canute, 
when he found himself secure in England, 
set out with a magnificent fleet, largely 
manned by English, to assert his supremacy, 
which Olaf had denied. The Norwegian 
king fled before him into Sweden, where 
ho managed to secure the help of many 
outlaws and broken men. With them, and a 
faithful knot of personal friends, he retmned 
to Norway to regain his throne. At the 
battle of $(ick/i's(ai(f, he was defeated and 
slain (1030). His body was hastily buried, 
but was later taken up, being found incor- 
rupt. and buried in great state in a shrine 
at Trondlijcm (Drontheim). llany English 
churches aro consecrated to him. Toolcy 
Street, in London, still preserves his name in 
the old Danish quarter. 

SuotTO Sturlcsou, Hn'mst'nn^la ; Skulnsoa, 
Ola/< iSnoa apud Xonjifn /fEidndonim ; Saxo 
Gramiuaticus, Hitt. Danica, lib. x. ; Maurer, 
Jiekthrung du No}'Kcgi$chcn Stammet, 

Olaf (Anlaf). Trygwason (rf. 1000), 
■was the son of a Norwegian sea-king of 
royal blood, and was probably bom in the 
llritish Isles. The accounts of his early days, 
which originate in a Liitin chronicle, now 
lost, are not to ho trusted. His first ap- 
peai-jince in English annals is probably 988, 
when Watchet was harried, and Gova, the 


Dovonish thane, slain, and many men with 
him ; but in 903 we are told how he came 
with 430 ships to Stone, and thence to Sand- 
wich, and thence to Ipswich, harrying all 
about, and so to ilaldun. Hero he was 
met by Drihtnoth, the famous ealdorman, 
whom he defeated and slew. Next year, with 
Sweyn, the Danish king, he laid siege to 
London, but failed to take it. They then 
hanied, burnt, and slow all along the sea- 
coasts of^Essox, Kent, Sussex, and Hamp- 
shire. On receipt of £16,000 they agreed to a 
peace, and Olaf promistnl never again to visit 
England save peacefully. Next spring he 
went to Norway and wrested the kingdom 
from Earl Hacon ; hero he ruled for five 
years, during which time he established 
(’hristianity in the various districts of Norway 
and her colonies. Ho disappeared mysteriously 
after a battle that he had lost ; rumours of his 
living at Koine and the Holy L>md as a hermit 
were long rife in the North. 

CUron.; SnoiTO Sturlesou, Hetm- 
jifcriiijlrt ; Miimvr, Rflrebru»a det Honceyischen 
Stamincf, 1B56* 

Oldcastle, Siu Johx, Lorh Cobham (rf. 
1417), was a member of the royal household 
and a personal friend of Henry V. Ho was 
the leader of the Lollards. In 1413 the 
clergy determined to strike a blow at them by 
indicting Oldcastle. Ho refused to appear 
hefoi'o Convocation, and was excommuni- 
cated. At last, coinix-lled to attend before a 
spiritual court at St. I’aul’s, he yet refused to 
ri'cant his opinion, and re-assorted many of 
his former statements, deebiring, among 
other things, that “ the Pope, the bishops, and 
tho friai-s constituted the head, the members, 
and the tail of antichrist.” Thcroupon he was 
pronounced a heretic, and imprisoned in tho 
Tower. Making his escape, he was expected 
to put himself at the head of a largo h^v of 
followers, who assembled in fc>t. Giles’s 
Eields ; hut Henry’s promptitude prevented 
tho rising, and Oldcastle escaped from Lon- 
don. In 1415 ho attempted to excite a rebel- 
lion, and in 1417 ho was captui-od in the 
AVelsh ilarchcs, and put to death as a herotic 
and a traitor. “ Perhaps wo shall most safely 
conclude,” says Dr. Stubbs. “ from the tenor 
of history, that his doctrinal creed was far 
sounder than tho principles which guided 
either his moral or political conduct.” Sir 
John Oldcastle mairied tho heiress of the 
haronvof Cobham, and in her right was sum- 
moned to Parliament as Lord Cobham, by 
which name ho is often known. [Lollawds.J 

Old Samm is generally rcgai-dcd as tho 
Koman Sorbiodunum. The Saxons in 662 
captured it from the Britons, and named 
it Scaresb^Tig. In 960 a Witenagomot 
was hold at Old Samm, and the barons 
were assembled here by William in 1088. 
From the reign of the Conqueror till 
tho thirteenth century it was the seat of a 
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bishop ; but the town then followed tho 
fliuivh, which was rebuilt in tho plain ; 
and horciifter it lias continued to be almost 
deserted. Xevertheless, it sent two members 
to Parliament, and it was for Old Saium 
that William Pitt, Earl of Chatham, fii>t 
s.it (.173o). In 1832 it was disenfranchised 
by the Itefoian Bill. 

Olive Branch Petition, The (July, 
1775), was tho ultimatum on the pirt of the 
American colonies prior to tho War of Inde- 
pendence. It was a petition di"5iN>m up by 
Congress, urgint^ the king to direct some 
mode of reconciliation, llcspectful and con- 
ciliatory, the petition proposed no terms or 
conditions, though it was generally under- 
stood that the colonies would insist on tho 
repeal of tho obnoxious sUitutes, and w’ould 
roipiire some solemn charter reguhiting tho re- 
lations of the two countries in the future. Tho 
petition wjus entrusted to Richard Penn, joint 
pi oprietor of the influential colony of Penn- 
sylvania. But on his arri>'al in London in 
August, “ no minister waited on him or sent 
for him, or even asked him one single question 
about tho stiite of tho colonies.” The king 
would havo nothing to do with tho petition or 
its bearer. Tho American envoys foresaw too 
clearly that the result of tho refusal would bo 
bloodshed ; but Lord Dartmouth only expressed 
the popular misconception of tho gravity of 
tho situation, when ho said that if he thought 
the refusal would bo the cause of shedding 
one drop of blood he would never havo con- 
curred in it. [Geouge HI.] 

Bancroft, Hitt, of Arntrican JS«roIutton, u., c. 

4d : Stanhope, Hut. o/ Eng., vi., c. 52. 

Omdut-ul-Omrall, Nabob of the Car- 
natic, on the death of ^Lihomot Ali (179o) suc- 
ceeded to the throne and debts of his father. 
During hLs administration tho prosperity of 
tho country was rapidly declining, and the re- 
sources of government were threatened with 
extinction. Ho was, however, surrounded by 
Eui'opcan money-lenders, and enabled to ])ay 
the English subsidy, and thus defer tho crisis 
for a short time. Lord Hobart, Governor of 
Madras, pronosod that the mortgaged dis- 
tricts should bo coded to tho Company in 
lieu of tho subsidy. This tho Nabob refused, 
anrl also a similu proposition by Lord Mor- 
niugtonin 1799. On the outbreak of hosti- 
lities with Tippoo, Lord Wellesley demanded 
a war contribution of throo lacs of pagodas ; 
this was promised, but not paid. Various 
propositions of cession were made in lieu of 
subsidy, but all wero refused. 3(eanwhilo 
the Nal^b had continued the intercourse and 
correspondence with Tippoo which his father 
had beg^ in violation of the Treaty of 1792, 
and at the capture of >^oringapatam proo& of 
this were discovered. Before, however, any 
a::tton was taken tho Nabob died (1800). 

WeUcM'eti DeMpatcheti Mill, Hitt, of India; 

Wilks, iiyoore. 


OmicllTLli.d was a wwUthy Kanker of 
Moorshcdalmd, who became acqu:iiiited with 
the plot which ileer Jattier liad arranged 
with Clive for the destruction of kSurajah 
Dowlah. lie denuindcd £300,000 a.s a bribe 
for .'iilence*. Clive therefore c^iused two 
treaties to be made out between Meer Jaffier 
and the English — tho real one on white paper, 
in which Omichund was not mentioned, and 
the other, the false one, on red, containing a 
promise to pay him this sum. Clive and the 
committees signed both, but Admiral Watson 
refused to sign the fjiLso one. Clive therefore 
forged his signature. When Omichund 
became aware of the deception he lost his 
reason. 

0*I3'eil, Co.vN', Earl of Tyrone (d. 
circa 1569), joined the Geraldines in their 
rebellion, and fur a lung time maintained 
himself ag.tinst the English forces. In 1642 
lie consenle^l to resign his title of “Tho 
O’Neil,” and, being refused the cjirldom of 
Ulster, went over to England, and was made 
Earl of Tyrone; his favourite, though illegi- 
I timate, son Matthew being elevated at tho 
same time to tho peerage as Loid Dungannon 
and tho earldom entailed on him. But he 
could not maintain his power, and a furious 
struggle broke out between Matthew’s son and 
his uncle Shane, in which the latter triumphed. 

O’NeU, Hugh, Earl of Tyrone, called 
“the ai-ch rebel” {d. 1616), was the son of 
Matthew, Baron of Dun^nnon, who was 
himself the base son of Conn O’Neil, tho first 
Earl of Tyrone. He first appears as com- 
mander of a troop of horse on tho queen’s 
side against Desmond, In 1586 the rank 
and title of Earl of Tyrone is acknowdedged 
to be his, and, on his appeal to the queen, ho 
is also invested with the lands attached to the 
earldom. He married tho daughter of tSir 
H. Bagenal, but was suspected of having 
carried her off by force. Afterwards he was 
tho ally of Red.Hugh O’Donnell, but, never- 
theless, he still temporised while he sought to 
obtain help from Spain. In 1595 he at lost 
threw off tho mask, and, assuming tho royal 
title of “ Tho O’Neil,” allied himself with tho 
neighbouring clans. After some fighting, he 
seemed ready to submit, and was pardoned in 
April, 1598, He was soon in arms again, 
however, and in August ho overthrow Sir 
E[. Bagenal in person at the battle of Black- 
water. Ulster, Connaught, and Leinster in 
consequence rose. The queen, now thoroughly 
alarmed, sent over the E^l of Essex as 
Lord-Lieutenant. He brought with him 
ample powers, and an army of 20,000 foot 
and 2,000, horse, tho largest Ireland had 
seen. The two leaders met at a ford on 
the borders Monaghan and Louth ; a 
truce was arranged, and Essex consented to 
submit O’Neil’s demands to the queen. They 
included complete freedom of religion and the 
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restoration of all forfeited land to tlie O’Neils, 
the O’Donnells, and to Desmond. Essex soon 
after left Ireland, and Loixl Mountjoy suc- 
ceeded him as commander of the English 
forces. The rest of the country gradu- 
ally submitted, but O’Neil still held out 
in hopes of foreign succour. In 1601, 5,000 
Spaniards at last landed at Kinsalc, and 
some 2,000 more at Castlehaven, Kinsale 
W!is at once besieged by Lord Mountjoy and 
the Earl of Tlioinond. O’Neil, joined b)' 
O’Donnell, and by Captain Tyrol with the 
2,000 Spaniards from Castlehaven, marched 
to raise the siege. Against his own better 
iudgment, he engaged the English forces on 
Dec. 20, 1601, and wjis defeated with a loss of 
1,200 killed. In crossing the Blackwatcr on 
his retreat, he suffered another severe loss 
and was himself dangerously wounded. The 
Loixl-Deputy then followed him into TjTonc, 
took his forts, ravaged the country, and even 
broke to pieces the old stone seat on which 
the O’Neils had been from time immemorial 
inaugunited as chiefs. MTien all hopes of 
Spanish succour came to an end, Mountjoy 
induced the queen to accept O’Neil’s sub- 
mis'ion, which ho made at Mcllefont, being 
reinstated in his earldom of Tyrone. James 
I. at first treated him very kindly, but, when 
the English shire system began to be intro- 
duced and the penal laws began to be carried 
out, Tyrone conspired with Tyrconnel and the 
Spaniards. In 1607 he fled to Rome, where 
he died in 1616. By the death of his sons 
soon after, this branch of the O'Neils became 
extinct, 

Froude, Eng. in Ireland ; Moore. Ifist. o/ Ire- 
land ; Camden, Canales rerunv ^lujlicai’tiiH et 
Iltbcniicarum ; Morysou, ifiet. of Ireland, 1635. 

O’lfeil, Owes Roe {d. 1649), had been an 
ofticcr in the Spanish service, but returned to 
Ulster, and in July, 1642, assumed the com- 
mand. He was soon hailed as “ The O’Neil,” 
though he was not in the direct line of 
descent. The Council entrusted him with the 
command in Ulster: but ho was not at first 
very successful, and had to appeal to them for 
help. But, on June 6, 1646, ho won the 
splendid ^^ctory over Monroe’s Scots and 
English at Benburb. He was opposed to the 
reconciliation between Ormonde and the 
Catholics, and, in 1649, went so far as to 
come to an agreement with ^lonk ; but, after 
Knthmincs, tho English Paidiamont refused 
to agree to this treaty, and he then proceeded 
to join Ormonde. Before he could effect his 
purpose, however, he died. 

Lecky, England in iht Eighteenth Century; 
Froude, FtmImIi ta Ireland,* Warner; Carte* 
Hiet. 0 / the Life of James, U>iko of OrrHOade, 

O’lfeilf Shane {d. 1567), was the legitimate 
eldest son of Conn O’Neil. By Henry VIII.’s 
patent the earldom of TjTono, gs granted to 
Conn, was to descend to Matthew, his base son, 
and his heirs. Matthew had before Conn’s 
detith fallen by Shane’s hand, but his son was 


supported by England. Shane O’Neil, how- 
ever, got recognised as The O’Neil by a large 
part of the clan, and held out in rebellion 
against the Earl of Sussex, his personal foe. 
An attempt to set up O’Donnell against him 
led to that chief’s capture (1560). On Shane 
being anxious for peace, he was induced to 
visit England, where he was well received by 
Elizabeth, but not allowed to return. When, 
however, in 1561, the young Earl of Tyrone 
was murdered by one of his kinsmen, Shane 
was allowed to depart, and at once succeeded 
to all his nephew’s power. In 1564 the 
Lord-Deputy made an attempt at a meeting 
with Shane at Dundalk to induce him to 
liberate O’Donnell, who was still his prisoner. 
This he finally did, but on terms sufficiently 
humiliating for England and its ally. Soon 
after he concluded a treaty with Sir Themas 
Cusacke, in accordance with which he sub- 
mitted ; he was, however, allowed to call him- 
self The O’Neil till an English title should be 
found for him, and the garrison of Armagh 
WHS withdrawn. This treaty he observed 
very faithfully, and, in accordancQ with the 
wislies of the English, he attacked and for 
tho time destroyed the Island Scots in 1564. 
When Sir H. Sidney came over as Lord- 
Deputy, he refused to restore O’Donnell’s 
binds, and ravaged the Palo; in consequence 
he was attacked, and in 1567 all his forts 
were taken, and his cbm abandoned him. 
He fled to the Scots, but was murdered. 

Moore, Hitt, of Ireland; Sitlney Papere; 

Fronde, Hist, of Eng. 

O’lfeilt SiK Fheliu {d. 1653), a relation 
of the last Earl of Tyrone, was one of the 
leaders in the Ulster rising of 1641. He was 
a weak man, and the only one among the 
leaders who seems to have really allowed and 
encouraged outrages. Early in 1642 he an- 
nounced that he was entrusted with a royal 
commission. He also began to style him- 
self The O’Neil. In July, 1642, however, the 
command dropped from his feeble hands, and 
Owen Roe O’Neil, his successor, expressed in 
strong terms horror and disgust at his conduct. 
In 1653 he was tried before the High Court 
of Justice at Kilkenny, presided over by 
Fleetwood, and, together with some 200 
others, convicted and executed. 

Froude, Eng. in Ireland ; Carte, HUU of the 

Life qf Jatnes, Duke of Ormonde. 

O’lTeilSy The Sept op the, whs tho regal 
race of Ulster, descended from the ancient 
race which governed Ireland before the days 
of Brian Boru. In Edward Bruce’s invasion 
their chief resigned his title to the crown. 
Tho regal title of The O’Neil was, however, 
always home by their chief when he was in 
arms against England. In Elizabeth’s time 
Conn O’Neil (q.v.) submitted (1542), and 
became Earl ol Tyrone, being refus^ the 
earldom of Ulster. 

Moore, Hist, qflrdand. 
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Orange Free State, The, a tract of 
TOuntry originally settled by Boer emigrants 
from Cape Colony, was in 1848 proclaimed 
Britiah territory, under tbe title of The 
Okanoe River Sovekbioxtv. The Boer 
fermers rose in revolt, but were dispersed 
by Sir Harry Smith at BoomplaaU (Aug. 29). 
Suoi^equently British troops had to protect 
the farmers from the Basutos, but, sooner 
than be saddled permanently with this 
responsibility, the British Government de- 
cided to let the farmers look after themselves, 
and by the Convention of Bloemfontein 
(18 o 4) created The Orange Free State. In 
1871 relations between the British Govern- 
ment and the Free State were strained owing 
to the discovery of the diamond fields. The 
Free SUte declared that the actual fields 
were part of its territory; it was argued on 
the other side, that they had been acquired 
by the British by purchase from a Griqua 
chief, named Waterboer. Eventually Presi- 
dent Brand laid the matter in person before 
the Colonial Office. Griqualand West re- 
mained British, but £100,000 was paid to the 
hree State as compensation. During the 
hostilities with the Tiansvaal Boers in 1881 
the Free State remained neutral ; but on the 
outbreak of the Boer War (1899) it threw in 
Its lot with the TransvaaU The country was 

Britain on Mav 
T?- ’ re-named the Orange 

River Colony. Crown-colony government 
was established in 1902, and five years later 
respoMible government was granted. In 
1909 the colony was made a province (caUed 
the Orange Free State), and now forms a 
portion of the Union of South Africa (q.v.). 

Orangemen. The, was a term which 
began to be used as early as 1689, and was 
applied to the upholders of Revolution prin- 
ciples. On Sept. 21, 1796, the first Orange 
l^ge was instituted bv the Peep o’ Day Boys. 
;nie lodges multiplied, their chief object at 
that time being to disarm the Catholics, who 
indeed had no right to keep arms. By 1797 
they could muster 200,000 men. Many 
noblemen and gentlemen joined them, and 
it was their influence which counteracted that 
® Irishmen in the north. In 

1825 they were dissolved by the Associa- 
tion Bill, In 1836 they, nowever, a^in 
numbered 145,000 members in England and 
12.5,000 in Ireland. The Duke of Cumber- 
land was Grand blaster, and the Orangemen 
wore suspected of a wish to change the suc- 
cession in his favour by force of arms. Con- 
^uontly, after a parliamentary inquirj', their 
lodges were broken np. In 1846 they were 
again revived, and many faction fights fol- 
lowed in Ireland. In 1860 great excitement 
was created by the arrest of their Grand 
llaster for violating the Party Processions Act 
More recently they have been active in their 
opposition to Home Role. 


Ordadners, The Lords, consisted of earls, 
barons, and bishops, appointed in March, 1 310, 
to hold office till 3Iichaelmas, 1311, and to 
draw up ordinances for the reform of the 
realm. A precedent for the api>omtment of 
such a commission was found in the proceed- 
ings of the Oxford Parliament of 1258, and 
in both cases it is noticeable that the Coni- 
inous had no share in the matter. llio 
Orduiuers were twenty-one in number, viz., 
seven bishops, eight earls, and six barons. 

Ordeal. This name, once written orddl 
and ordet, etjTnologically signifies a distri- 
bution into “ deals ” or parts, then a discrimi- 
nating, and then a deciding (Ger. I'rtheit)^ and 
was given to a peculiar method of reaching 
the facts in criminal cases that made a feature 
of the Anglo-Saxon ^’udicial system. Though 
represented as an inheritance from Pagan 
times, it is described as “a reference to tho 
direct judgment of God,” and would seem to 
have been allowed as an alternative to those 
who failed in or shrank from tho process by 
compurgation or by oath. “ If he dare not 
take the oath,” says an old law, “ let him go 
to the triple ordeal.’ ’ But the recoixiod detdls 
will not warrant a positive statement. Wo 
only know that under certain circumstances, 
while the court, shoriflF, bishop, thegns, &c., 
declared the law, the oi^cal was expected to 
reveal tho facts. The ceremony took place in 
chinch. After three days of severe discipline 
and austere diet, having communicated and 
made oath that ho was innocent, tho accused 
person, standing between twelve friends and 
twelve foes, when a special serWee had con- 
cluded, plunged his arm into boiling water, 
drew out a stone or lump of iron, and had his 
arm bandaged by the priest. This was tho 
ordeal of water. Or he was called on to seize 
a bar of iron that had lain on a fire till the 
last collect of tho service had been read, carry 
it for t^ee feet, and hasten to the altar, when 
pnest promptly applied tho bandages. 
ITiis was the ordeal of iron. If in three 

V the aro» was 

healed, the sufferer was pronounced guiltless, 
if not, he was judged as one convicted of God. 
3lmor or less accredited ordeals were the 
eortned, or eating of tho comsccroted'or accused 
morsel, and the casting of tho subject, bound, 
into deep water. If the former did not choke, 

If the latter threatened to drown, it was taken 
as a proof of innocence. Walking on burning 
ploughshares also appears as an ordeal, but 
seldom, if ever, save in incredible stories, as 
ux that told of Emma, Canute’s widow. 

Ordeal continued after the Conquest. Tho 
(^nqueror allowed it to Englishmen when 
challenged by Iformans in place of the newly. 
mtroduced trial by battle. « JDometday,'* Prof. 
Freeman tells us, “ is full of cases in which 
men offer to prove their rights . . . by 

battle or by ordeal.” In tho Assize of North- 
ampton ( 1 1 76) it is ordered that men presented 
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beion- the kin^^’s justices for the darker crimes 
should “ j?o to the judsmont of \s'iitor.” Hut 
it fell iutt> disrepute ; the Church withdre w 
her foimtonaiico from it; other proccsst's, 
notiiblv the crude forms of the jury system, 
uTcw into favour; the K-itcriin Council of 
j-Jl.) abi>lishcd it. This soali-<l its doom in 
England as elsewhere; u letter of Henry lll.'s 
to the itinerant justices in 1218 is usually 
ncct'pted as marking its hnal extinction. 

Piiltrrave, f omMi«mfcalth ; Liiiganl, 

HUt. of Kii'j. : Stubhs, Cojisl. Jiisf. J 

Ordericus Vitalis 107), d. lUo) 

was of mixed paivnUige, his father being a 
native of Orleans and his mother an English- 
woman. He was born in England, but spent 
most of his time at Idsieux, in Noi-n\andy. 
He wi'ote an lluitorij^ chiefly con- 

cerned with the affairs of Xoniuindy, and he is 
on the whob' the most valuable authority forthe 
r igns of William the Conqueror and his son. 
The first part of liis work dwils with the 
lii.'tory of the Church from the beginning of 
the Cliristian cm to the year 855 ; the second 
p trt gives the history of the monastery of 
St. Evroul ; an<l the third part is a general 
history of events in Westent Christendom 
from Carlovingian times down to the year 
1141. 

The best wlitioii is that published at Paris by 
Lo Frevost. and a translatiou wll be found iu 
Boliu'8 Lil>Tari;. 

Orders in Council ^ro onlers by the 
8o\enign with the advice of the Privy 
Count ii. They have been issued in times of 
emergency. In 1766 an embargo was im- 
posial on tbo exportation of com, becaus*? of a 
deficient harvest and the pros|)cct of a famine. 
Napoleon I.’s Berlin decree, declaring the 
whtde of the British Islands to ho in a state 
of blockade, called forth, on Jan. 7, 1807, an 
Onler in Council prohibiting all vessels, under 
the penalty of seizure, from trading to ports 
under the influence of Fnince. Further 
orders bearing upon the same question were 
issued on Nov. 11 and 21 of the same year. 
On April 26, 1808, by a new Oi-der in Council, 
the blockade was limited to France, Holland, 
a part of Germany, and the norih of Italy. 
The legality of Oi-ders in Council has been 
fr(‘quently questioned. They have, however, 
been authorised by statute in various matters 
connected with trade and the i-evcnue ; and 
the Int'rnational Copjxight Act, 7 and 8 Vic., 
cap. 12, contains a clause empowering the 
cix)wn by Order in Council to extend the 
benefits of that Act to works first published 
in any state that gives a like privilege to the 
productions of this covmtry. 

Ordinance is a form of legislation op- 
po.sed to a stituto. An ordinance has been 
defined as “ a regulation made by the king, 
by himself, or in his council, or wath tho 
advice of his council, promulgated in letters 
patent or in charter, and liable to be recalled 


by the i*<ame authority.” The esst'utial 
difference between an ordinance and a statute 
lay in the fact that tho former did not require 
to be eiuictod in Parliament, and might be 
repealed without Parliament. Moreover, tho 
ordinance is the temponiry Act of the execu- 
tive; the sUtute, the i)ennanont Act of the 
legislature. From the esirlicst days of Parlia- 
ment a great do.al of jealousy was felt on 
account of the oixlaining power of the king 
and his council. It very frequently happened 
that an ordinance pnictically repealed or 
materially modified what had been enacted 
by statute: and in 1389 a petition was pre- 
sented by the Commons pi-aying that no 
onlinanco be made contiary to the common 
law, the ancient customs of the Lind, or the 
statutes made by Parliament. The sovereigii 
still possesses the power, which must be given 
to the executive, of legislating by ordinance 
in certain caises. But these ordinances, or 
Orders in Council, as they are termed, are 
only made with the consent of Parliament, 
arc in most cases laid before the two Houses, 
and may be abrogated by Act of Parliament. 

Ordovices, The, were an ancient British 
tribe who occupied the north of "Wales and 
Anglesey. 

Oregon Question, The. The treaty 
of 1783 between tho United Shites and 
England had omitted to define the frontier 
b(>twecn Canada and tho United SUitcs cast- 
waids from the great lakes, and also west- 
wards from tho Rocky Slountuins, learing 
open the disposal of the vast district lying 
l)otween the Rocky Mountains and the 
Pacific. In November, 1818, a convention was 
concluded between the two governments con- 
taining this stipulation, that “ whatever terri- 
tory may bo claimed by one or other of the 
contracting parties on tho north-west coast of 
America, to the w’est of tho Rocky IMountains, 
as also all bays, harbours, creeks, or rivers 
thereon, shall be free and open to tho ships, 
citizens, and subjects of both powers, for ten 
years from the date of the signature of 
tho present convention.” This convention 
was renewed Aug. 6, 1827, for an indefinite 
period, with the understanding that either 
party might rescind the stipulation by giving 
twelve months’ notice. The boundarj' ques- 
tion was thus left still in abeyance. Numerous 
difficulties occurred, and in 1846 the American 
legislature gave notice that the existing con- 
vention would terminate in twelve months. A 
great deal of indignation had p^o^’iously been 
excited in England by President Polk’s in- 
augural address in 1845, in which ho dis- 
tinctly claimed Oregon as part of the United 
States, and asserted that tho Americans would 
maintain their right to it by force of arms if 
necessary. This speech was replied to by 
Sir Robert Peel in a spirited address to tho 
House of Commons. England at once tran^ 
mitted a proposition for a settlement, and this 
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was cvciitiially accepted by the Vnited States. 
The temtor>- was then equitably divided be- 
tween the two countries by the Oregon Treaty 
of 184G. The north-west’frontier was defined 

along the main land to the coast, but there 
were some minor points which were not 
defined with sufficient precision. Hence a 
dispute arose later as to the ownership of the 
little island of San Juan (q.v.), which was de- 
cided against England by arbitration in 1872. 

tlifeuborougb, Diary; Murtiu, Li/o of thf 
Prince Consort ; Moleawortb. Hwt o/£ny. 

Orford, Eaul or. (Ui gsELL ; AValcole.] 

Orkney and Shetland, the northern- 
iiiost county of modei'n Scotland, consists of 
two groups of islands, of which the Orkneys 
are the southernmost. There are faint traces 
of th<;ir having been originally inhabited by 
I’icts. If Nennius could be believed 
ifnV., p. 66a) it was the original settlement of 
that mition. In a.d. 86 Agricola took possc's- 
sion of the Orkneys, but it is improbable 
that the llonuins ever effected a definite oc- 
cupation. AVhen in 682 the Pictish king, Brude 
MucBile, devastated the Orkney Islands, 
he must have waged war against some civil 
foes. But the real history of tho northern 
isLmds begins with the Scandinavian settle- 
ments. Their i>osition exposed them to 
Viking outrages, and invited the settlement 
of tho hardy Norsemen, who fled beyond sf u 
fiom tho tyranny of Harold Ilarfagx-. In 874 
^Thoiiitein tho Red, son of a Norae King of 
Dublin, had already conquercKl both Orkney 
and Shetland, and Caithness and Sutherland. 
But within ten years Harfagr himself sailed 
to Orkney, added it to his empire, and consti- 
t»ited it an earldom in favour of Rognwald, 
who handed it over to his brother Sigiud. 
Jarl Sigurd soon added to his government 
Caithness and Sutherland, if not cfistricts still 
fui’ther south. It is unnecessarj' to enter into 
the detailed histoiy* of the Jails of Orkmey, of 
their wars with tho Scots, in the Hebrides, 
and in Ireland. Their district was frcquentlv 
split up into two iiortions, held by different 
mc-mbera of the reigning familv. The Scottish 
kings claimed some indofinito ‘suzerain rights 
over Caithness, but Orkney paid scat or tribute 
to Norway alone. Some of the more valiant 
of tho earls conquered tho whole of the 
districts noith of tho Spev, but the evidence 
of language no less than of history shows that 
Suthcr land ” was tho southernmost point 
of tho <li8trict Mnnanentlv occupied by the 
Norsemen. Unlike tho Hebrides, tho jarldom 
of Orkney w'as not only conquered, but colo- 
nised. Tho original inhabitants were nearly 
extirpHt4^. To this day tho language of tho 
distnet is English, the nomenckturo Norse, 
tho laws and constitution purely Scandina%'ian. 
Tho udal tenure and the Norse poor law are 
but things of yesterday in Orkney. After tho 
introduction of Christianity by Olaf 
vason in 997, Orkney became the seat of a 


bishopric, anfl Shetland lut'-r of an aich- 
de.iconiy, which were included in th. ]iioviuce 
of ’■J'rondhjem. But tho obcdii-ncr of the 
Bishop of Caithness was more doubtful. Earl 
Thorfinu (1014 — 1064), the found< r of the 
cathcdi-il of Kirkwall, wa-s ulmo^t the bi.‘<t of 
the gi-eat conquering Juris of (Jrkm-y. His 
con(|iicsts lapsed on his death. Hi.s sons. 
Paul and Erliiig, who joined Harold Har- 
drijcLi's exj>c(iition to England in 1066, ruled 
jointly, and wi-re tho foundora of two lines of 
carls. The son of Erling was tho fanious St. 
Magnus. JIalcolm Camiiore by his nutn'iage 
with Thorfinn's widow brought the whob- 
district into some* relation with the Scottish 
crown. But in 1093 both Orkneys and 
A\ ostem Isles were conquered for a time by 
Magnus Barefoot of Norway, bvit on his de;ith 
in 1104 the native jarls regained their practi- 
cally supreme authority. In 1190 Villiam 
tho Lion definitely subjected Caithness to his 
throne. In the next centur)' the earldom of 
Cuithiioss was divided between the Angus 
and Moray families. At a Inter jK*riod the 
Binclaira got po.ssession of it. Tho islands 
remained under tho nomimtl suzerainty of tho 
Kings of Norway, and, after the Danish con- 
quest, of tho Kings of Denmark. Jn 1470 
they were handed over to James HI. as 
security for the i)ortion of his wife, Slargaret 
of Denmark. At the same time the bishopric 
wjis transfened from the i>rovince of IVond- 
hjem to that of St. Andrews. Tho pledge was 
never redeemed, and at last, on tho mairiage 
of James A’l. wnth Anne of Denmark, the 
pretensions of the Danish kings were more 
formally ceded. The islands \\ ere constituted 
into a Scottish county, though it was not 
until the Reform Act of 1832 that Slietland 
liad any voice in returning Parliamcntaiy 
representatives. The land gradually got into 
tho hands of Scottisli proprietors,* but the 
bulk of tho population remained Norse, 
though that language died out with the ccs&i- 
tion of tho jMlitical connection. 

Audersoa's edition of the OrL'iittgt'npor Saga; 
Skeue, Scodaad; Bobert^n, SMibind 

wider her Burly Kinye ; Torfaei, Orcadee ; Barry, 
Ht»l. of Oi'kney ; Buitou, Hut. of Scotland. 

[T. F. T.] 

Orleans, The Siege of (1428—29), was 
commenced by tho Duke of Bedford in 
October, 1428. Tho English were at this 
time mastera of the whole country north of 
the Loire, and were anxious to extend their 
conquests across that river. For this purpose 
it was necessarj’ that Orleans should bo taken, 
as it command^ the valley of tho Loire. Tho 
size of the city rendered a strict blockade 
almost impossible, while a considerable French 
force harassed tho besiegers. Tho battle <rf 
Patay, which was fought in Fobruarj', 
1429, seemed to deprive the besieged of 
all hope of succoxxr, and the fall of Orleans 
was certain, when the sudden rise of Joan 
of Arc, and the enthusiasm she created. 
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jtitUd I'v tlio >kill of Diinois and other 
^jencnils selected hy her, entirely chimged 
tlio aspect of aft'aii’s. Led by the hei'oiiic of 
Domreiuv, the French succeeded in entering 
Orleans in April, and on May 8 the Knglish 
laised the siege and retirc-d, being defeated 
with considi iabh* loss ten days later at Patay. 
*Sir K. Crtasy places the siege of Orleans 
among the decisive battles of the world, and 
certainly its results were very considerable. 
Tlie i-aising of the siege was the turn of the 
tide; {liter this the English lost town after 
town, fortivss ;tfter fortress, till at last, of Jill 
tlu'ir great Frinch possessions, Ciiliiis alone 
was left to them. 

Uloiistrelet. Michelet, Hi*t. ilc 

Fiance, vol. v. 

Orleton, Adam, Bishop of Winchester 
{<1. i;i4o), was made Bishop of Hereford in 
tho year 1317, iind tnuislatcd to Winchester 
in 1333. In 1323 he wjis aeeused of high 
treason before Parliament. He refuscal to 
reeogiiiso the jurisdiction of a lay court, 
ami was suj>poi-ted hy all the other prelates 
and many of tho barons. Edward II. 
summoned a council of hiymen and had 
Orhtoii tried betore them. A verdict of 
guilty w;is retunied, and his property seques- 
tiated. Before long, however, he was recon- 
ciled with the king: but he never forgot the 
insult, and in 1320 he took tho lead jiinong 
the bishop.s in supj)ort of Isabella and Mor- 
timer. lie played a very impoilant part 
in th<! events which led to Eihvavd’s depo- 
sition and muixler, and is largely responsible 
for both these act.s. 

Ormonde, James Bitleu, -Ith Eaul of 
{(f. ll‘)2), was Ixu’d-Deputy in Henry IV.’s 
reign, in Homy V.’s reign he was IajiiI- 
Lieutenant, and succeeded in keeping the 
njitives out of the Pale (q.v.). In 1423 he 
wjis superseded. In 1440, liowover, he ag.iin 
became Lord-Lieutenant, and remained so 
till 1446. 

Lod(;c, PortraUi. 

Ormonde, James Bvtleb, otk Eaul of 
iif. ^lay 1, 1461), was created Earl of 
Wiltshire in 1449, and was knighted by Henry 
VI. In 1453 ho hocamc Lord-Lieutenant of 
Ireland, iiiid got tonnage and poundage granted 
to him on condition of guarding the seas. He 
WJIS an ardent LancJisti'ian, Jind fonglit against 
the Earl of Warwick at sba. At Wakefield, 
ho was one of those who captured the Duke 
of York. In 1461, however, he w’as taken 
prisoner at Towton, and beheaded at New- 
castle (Jlay 1, 1461). Together w'ith his 
brothers ho was attainted in Edward IV.’s first 
Parliament ; his brother, the sixth earl, was, 
however, soon afterwards restored in blood. 

Ormonde, Thomas Butler, 7th E.\rl of 
(</. 1515), succeeded his brother, the sixth 
earl. The act of attainder was finally re- 
versed by the first Parliament of Henry VH., 


and he was summoned to the Engli^h Par-'ia- 
ment as Baron Ormonde of Koehford, in 
1495. In 1515 he died, without male issue, 
nuough his daughter, his English barony 
passed to the Boleyns, and they were created 
Earls of Onnonde as well. But on the death 
of Thonms Boleyn without male issue, in 
1539, thy earldom was restored by Henry 
VIII. to the Butlers. 

Portraits 

Ox*moude, Thomas Bvtleu, IOtji Eaul 
OF {(/. 1614), was in 1559 Lord High TrcJi- 
suror of Ireland, which oflice ho held till his 
dejith. He was a staunch Protestant, ha\'ing 
been educated at the English court ; this em- 
bittered liis feud with the Ejirl of Desmond 
(q.v.). In 1580 he was appointed Governor of 
Munster, and the duty was imposed on him 
of destroying his old foe, tho Earl of Des- 
mond. In J{inuai*y, 1580, ho advanced into 
tho country of the Eitzgciulds, destroying all 
before him. It is said that in one ycjir his 
forces killed 836 malefactors, and 4,000 other 
people. So relentless was his policy that 
Munster wiis a desert when he left it. Dui'ing 
the remainder of his life Ormonde continued 
a firm supporU-r of the English supremacy, 

Ormonde, James Bitleu, 1st Duke of 
(<f. 1688), was the most powcrtul noblcnmn in 
Irehind. In 1641, when the rebellion broke 
out, he was made lieutenant-general of the 
king’s forces. In consequence of his victory 
over Lord Mountgarret at Kilrush in April, 
1 642, he became a mai-quis. Ho soon after de- 
feated Geneml Preston, but tho position of tho 
king in England being cntical, ho obeyed tho 
royal orders, and concluded with the rebels tho 
peace called tho Cessation. Soon after he was 
made Lord-Lieutenant, but being unable to 
hold his own, he honourably chose rather to 
give up Dublin to tho Puritans than to tho 
natives, and surrendci*cd it to Colonel Jones, 
and in 1647 ho concluded a regular trejity 
with the Parliamentary commissionoi's. On 
hciiring, however, of Charles I.’s execution, 
he took out a new commission as Lord- 
Licutcuant from Charles II., and soon found 
himself at tho head of all tho Irish forces, ex- 
cepting only O’NciPs troops ; however, his at- 
tempt to besiege Dublin was frustrated by the 
biittle of Rathmines (Aug. 2, 1649), and soon 
after ho left tho kingdom. After the battle of 
"Worcester, ho remained with Charles‘II. in 
his exile. On tho Restoration he became Lord 
Butler and Earl of Brecknock in the English 
peerage, and in 1661 Duke of Onnonde in 
Ireland. Ho -was again Lord-Lieutenant 
from 1661 to 1668, and again from 1677 to 
1682. His losses in the king's service 
-were estimated at £900,000. His reputation 
for loyalty, ability, and integrity stood very 
high, and he held aloof from tho immorality 
of Charles’s court. His latter years were 
clouded by his feai-s for James II., and they 
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probably hastened his end. His eldest son, 
Lord Ossory, had fallen by the hand of an 
assassin in 1680. This son was nearly as 
nopubiv as his father, and had greatly dis- 
tinguished himself in the Netherlands. 

BuiTiet, JIUt. of hia Oicn Time; Clareudou, 
Uist. of tAe Rehellion ; Carte, Ltfo of Ormonde. 

Ormonde, James Butleh, 2.\n Duke ok (0. 
IGiio.d. 1745), was gnindson of the firet Duke 
of Ormonde. On the death of his grand- 
father. he was elected Chancellor of the Uni- 
vei-sity of Oxford. On the anival of William 
ill England, he deserted James II. in company 
with IMnce George of Denmark, and was 
juesont at the coronation of William and 

was present at the battle of the 
Boyne, at Slcinkirk, and at Hinden, whore 
he was taken prisoner. In 1696 he voted 
for the attainder of Eenwdck. In 1700 large 
grants of land were made liim by the Com- 
mons. On the outbreak of the War of 
the Simnish Succession, he was sent with 
an expedition to Oidiz, together with Sir 
George Itooko. In 1703 the duke became lord- 
lieutenant of Irehuid, on the resignation of 
Kochuster, and was reappointed in 1710. His 
policy of favouring the Catholics and opposing 
the Irish Piuiiament made him very ]>opular 
in Ireland- On the dismissal of Marlborough 
he was appointed to command tho troops in 
Flanders. Ho was ordered to undciiako no 
otfonsivo operations against the French, in 
view of tho proposed treaty ; but ho could 
not refuse to join Eugene in tho siege of 
Quosnoy. On the declaration of an armistice 
(June, 1712), tho English troops were ordered 
to separate from Eugdue. After the accession 
of George, it was resolved to impeach him for 
acting in concert with Marshal Villnrs. Ho fled 
to Fnincc. Bolingbroko ascribes the ruin of 
ihe Pretender’s cause in 1715 to the flight of 
Omonde and the death of Louis XIV. Tho 
duko'soon started for tho coast of Devonshire, 
hoping to find that county in a sbite of rebel- 
lion. But his agent had betrayed his plans ; 
and there was every appearance of the most 
profound peace. On his return he quarrelled 
with Bolingbrokc, and induced James IMward 
to dismiss him. In 1719, Alboroni, the Spanish 
minister, fitted out a fleet, with 6,000 soldiers 
under the command of Ormonde. Ho was to 
join it at Conmna as “ Cuptuin-Gcnorol of 
tho King of Spain.” But tho ships were 
scattered by storm. Ho spent tho remainder 
of his life chiefly in retirement at Arignon. 
In 1740, on tho outbreak of war, Ormonde 
went once more to Madrid, but could gain no 
promises of help. In 1744 Charles Edward 
neglected to summon him to join bis in- 
tended invasion of England, until all chance 
of success was over for the year. “ Ormonde,” 
says Stanhope, “unlike Bolingbrokc, having 
taken his part, steadily adhered to it in 
evil fortune, and never returned to his 
native countrj’. Ho was certai^y a man of 


\crv umiablo temper, and no mean accom- 
plishments : and with no blot on his cliamcic-r 
unless incaiKicity and utter want of vigour 
are to be looked on as such.” 

Boliupbroke. to M'vudhnm; Macaulay 

«/ Am;;. ; SUiiliope, 0/ i’nj. 

Orsini Question. On Jan. 14, 1858, 
Irelix Orsiiii and his gang attempted the 
assjissination of the Emperor of tlic I'rencli 
by means of explosive bombs. As these men 
came from London, where they had made their 
preparations, great indignation was excited in 
Fi-ance that shelter was afforded to such u 
crew of ruffians. Count Walowski. Minister 
of Foreign .Ufairs, wrote to Count Pereigny, 
French ambassador at London, on the subject 
with some acrimony, inveighing against the 
defective biws of England, which allowed tho 
right of a.‘^ylum to protc-ct such assassins. 
The French ambass;idor made ivpresentations 
to the English government, and Lord Palmer- 
ston, recognising the justice of the repre.sen- 
tations, introduced a bill for the l)uni^hment 
of conspinicy to murder. Unfortunately, 
however, certain French officoi-s luid thought 
fit to give vent to their indignation against 
England in their congratubitions to the Em- 
peror, and entreated him to allow them to- 
“ denuind an account of the Lind of iniquity 
which contains tho linunts of tho monsters,, 
who ai-e sheltered by its laws.” Tho result 
was that in spite of Count ^Valew8ki’s en- 
deavours to remove the bad impression, tho' 
spirit of England was roused and Lord Pal- 
merston’s measure was regarded as an un- 
worthy concession to tho menaces of the 
French army. It was thrown out on a di- 
vision, and Lord Palmoi-ston resigned. His 
successor, Lord Derby, took up a stronger 
|M)3ition, and returned a firm answer to Count 
alewski’s note. A satisfactory reply was 
received, and tho matter terminated* in a 
fi-iondly and honourable manner. 

Ashley. Life of Lord PaUnertton; McCarthy.. 
of liuv C>»c;;Time». ^ 

Orthes, The Battle OK (Fob. 27, 1814),. 
was fought at the close of the Peninsular ‘War, 
and gained one of the strong positions which 
Soult had taken up in tho south of France. 
Two days before tho battle, Borcsfoi-d forced 
tho passage of the Gave de Pan, below Orthes. 
On the next day, Soult learnt this, and took up> 
a strong position on a ridge, which was in part 
covered with woods, and prosented a concave- 
front to the allies. Tho ridge was crossed by 
tho main road from Orthes to Dax, and was^ 
protected in front of its centre by some 
swampy ground, at the further side of which^ 
was an old Roman camp, which was oc- • 
enpied on the day of tho battle by tho light 
diidsion. Wellington’s plan was to turn 
the French right, while Hill, skirting the- 
French loft, should seize the road to St. Sever 
thus Soult would have no lino of retreat,, 
and would be shut up .in Orthes. The^ 
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attiuks of Hoc and Picton on the Fr<-mh 

rif^ht on t)ie morning of the 27th completcdy 

faTud; but Wcllinj^ton ordered a eoneeiitnited ' 

assiiult to be made on the Freneh left and • 

centre. Wading through the marsh, the Irooi-s ' 

wvrv not noticed until they diX)Ve in the ; 

pkirmi.shers, and carried all before them. ; 

Tin- confusion soon became genenil. and 

the French fell back. Hill meanwhile had 

forced the ford at Sonars, and was now m 

j.ossession of the I’au road. There was thus 

open tt) 8ouU only a narrow road to Sault j 

<le Navailles. Of this he determined to avail 

himself, and conductc*<l the retreat with 

such skill and order that the Freneh were 

able to seize a small ridge, bcfoix* Hill could j 

occui)\' it. Wellington, being wounded, was 

unable to superintend the pursuit himself, , 

which was not carried on .'‘o vigorously 

as it might have been. As it was, however, 

.Soult lost an enonnous number of stragglers, 

many of whom fell into the hands of the 
% 

allies. 

Napier, PcHUisiiIur hav,* Cbutou, 

Mac. 

Osgod Clapa was a Dane in the service 
of Hardicanute. It was at tlio maiiiage of 
his daughter with Tovi tlie Proud that 
Hardicanute died. On the' recession of 
Edward the Confe.ssor he was made Slallcr, or 
Master of the Hoi>c, but seems to have been 
jsuspected of intrigues with Magnus, and was 
accordingly banished in 104G. Clapham, in 
London, is supposed to be named from his 
mansion. 

Floreuce of Worcester, Ckvoniclr. 

Osred 11., Ktng of Northumbria (788 
— 780), was the son of Aired; he succeeded 
on the murder of Alfwold, but held the 
kingdoiir scarcely a year when Ethelred (<i.v.) 
returned, and compelled him to abdicate. 
H*' was obliged to assume the tonsure, and 
subsccjuently to seek refuge in exile. 

.rln.jlo-Srt.von Chroniclo ; Sinieou of Durham. 

OstniGU, or ZSastiueii (Noi'sc, 

was the name generally applied to 
the Scandinavian settlers in Ireland. Towards 
the end of the eighth century the oxception- 
;illy disturbed condition of Ireland, where the 
power of the (trd ri (over-king) had been re- 
duced to nothing, and sept constantly waged 
war against sept, invited the Viking rovers to 
plunder and settle on its coasts. In 795 the first 
recorded invasion took place. For the next 
half centurj’thc invaders sought plunder only. 
But about 850 they formed permanent settle- 
ments along the whole east coast. Dublin, 
whose suburb Oxmanstown still preserves the 
name of the Ostman, Wexford, Waterford — 
both purely Norse names — Limerick even, in 
the remotest part of the island, became the 
centres of Norse jarldoms. With character- 
istic facility, the ncw'-comers soon mixed 
wHh the natives. Besides the pure races — . 
the Dub-gaill, or black foreigners, and Find- 


«>aill or fair foreiguers, as vanous bninchcs of 
the Noi'scmen were called — the mixed laco of 
Ciall-goidel soon became equally famous us 
pilules, waiTiors, and maiinei’S. Ihey con- 
stantly spread devastation along the shores ot 
Britain. The Welsh coiist, from its proximity, 
was esiiecially often athickcd by them. But 
tlu y also had close relations with the Norse- 
men more to the north. A son of a King of 
Dublin first conquered Orkney ; and names 
like Njal give weight to the theory that 
Iceland was largely settled by Irish Danes, 
or at least had constant dealings with them. 
The Danish kings of Dublin were especially 
powerful. At last the rigour of the Viking 
states bcgJin to abate. The Ostmen were 
compelled to acknowledge the ovcrlordship 
of great English kings, like Edgar. Tliey 
became too much mixed up with the clan 
.system of the Irish to retain their old charac- 
teristics. A gn-at Celtic reaction sot in, 
which culminated in the decisive victory of 
the famous Brian Boroimhc at the battle of 
Clontarf in 1014. (.SVc Skene, CeUic IScotlaudy 
i. 386.) The i>ower of the Norseman whs 
broken, though the weakness of the con- 
({ucrors left Dublin a Danish city until the 
arrival of Strongbow. Their conversion to 
Christianity still further weakened the old 
Viking prowess. Their bishoprics, connected 
with Ti’ondhjem in early times, wore in 
striking contnist to the clan sj’stem of^ the 
Irish Church. The anxiety of these Norse 
bishops to avoid amalgamation with the latter 
by acknowledging the supremacy of Canter- 
bury, is strikingly brought out by the rela- 
tions of Lanfrunc with the Archbishop of 
Dublin. (Freeman, yorman Conquett, iv. 529.) 
At last the remnants of the Ostmen readily 
assimilated themselves to their kinsfolk the 
Nonnan lords and soldiers who conquered tho 
greater part of Ireland in the roign of Henry 
II. Except for their influence in the place- 
names of the island, and on the gi-owth of the 
towns, they left few permanent tinccs in the 
later history of Ireland. 

Chvoniclr* of Ptef# nad Scot9, edited by 
Skene ; M’ar* o/ the Goidliel fliid tiM (Rolls 
^ries) ; Dnsent, Rurnt Njal; Worsnte, Da»e$ 
a»id iiorxcegiann in Pti^laiia, Scotland, and jr«- 

land. [T. F. T.] 

Ostorins Scaptlla, Roman Governor 
in Britain (47 — 51), conducted tho suc- 
cessful cjimpaign against Caractactis. The 
subsequent rising of the Silures taxed his 
energies, and is said to have occasioned his 
death. 

Oswald, King of Northumbria (634— 
642), was the son of Ethelfrith. After his 
father’s death, he retired to Scotland, where 
he remained till the death of his /cider brothers 
gave him the claim to the throne. .He de- 
feated Cadwallon at Heavenfield, near 
Hexham, and obtained the sovereignty both 
of Bemicia and Deira. He ranks as Jhe sixth 
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Bretwalda, and is said to have reified over 
Angles, Britons, Piets, and Scots. He re- 
esUiblished, with the help of St. Aidan, 
Christianity in Northumbria, and his virtues 
receive high praise from Bede. He perished 
at JIaserfield in battle against Penda of 
Mercia. By his subjects he was regaixled 
as a martyr, and miracles were said to be 
wrought by his relics. 

Bede, Hist. EccU$.; Anglo-Saxon Chronicle. 

Oswestry is a town in Shopshire of con- 
siderable antiquity. It derives its name from 
Oswald, King of Northumbria, 642. The re- 
mains of a castle said to date from the Norman 
Conquest are there, situated on a hill to the 
west of the town. 

Oswy, or Oswin, King of Bemicia 
(b, 612, d. 670), was the son of Ethelfrith. 
On the death of his brother Oswald, he 
su^eded to Bemicia and the Brctwalda- 
ship, while Deira went to his nephew, 
Oswine. In 651 Oswy murdered his 
nephew, but failed to conquer the whole of 
l)eim. During the earlv part of this reign, 
Northumbrii was exposed to frequent attacks 
from Penda of Mercia, who was, how- 
ever, defeated and slain by Oswy in 655. 
For a short time after this, Oswy ruled over 
the whole of Mercia, but w’as eventually 
compell^ by Wulfhero to retire within the 
boundaiies of his own kingdom. Oswy’s 
reign is alw important for the union of the 
Churches in England, the Scottish mission- 
aries being obliged to submit to the authority 
of the Archbishop of Canterbury. His reign 
was most prosperous, and his kingdom 
was greatly enlarged by victories over the 
Piets. 

Bede, Hut. Eeclet.; Anglo-Saxon Chronicler 
Lappenberg, Atij;lo-S<uon Kings, 

ptadem, or Ottadeni, The, were an 
ancient British tribe occupying the coast from 
the Tyne to the Firth of Forth, including a 
large part of Northumberland, with the 
present counties of Berwick and East Lothian, 
and part of Roxburghshire. 

Otford, The Battle op (773), was fought 
between Otfa and Alric of Kent, and resulted 
in a victory for the former, and the sub- 
mission of Kent to Mercia. 

Otho, one of the chaplains of Pope Hono- 
rius III., was sent over to England as nuncio 
in 1225, partly to plead for Falkes de Breaute 
in which he was unsuccessful, and partly to 
raise money for the Pope by obtaining a grant 
of two prebends in each cathedral. This 
monstrous demand was refuse^ and in 1226 
Otho left England, to return in 1237 with 
full legatine powers. He npw acted with 
great moderation, arranged some difficulties 
with Scotland, reformed the Church, and 
attempted to abolish pluralities. But his 
rapacity was unbounded, and when he left 


England in 1241, it was siiid tluit he had then 
drained the country of more money iKtn ho 
had left in it. 

Ottawa is the capital of Canadi. Tt was 
named Bytown, after Colonel By, until 18 .> 4 , 
when it was incorporated as a city under its 
present name. In 1665 it was made the 
Canadian capital and scat of the legisbiture. 
The Parliament Houses are reckoned amongst 
the finest buildings in America. 

Otterbnrn, The Battle or {A\ig. 19, 
1388), was fought between an invading fojxe 
of Scotch trooj)S, headed by the Karls of 
Douglas and Murray, and an EnglLh force, 
led by tho I’ercies. The Scotch army was 
divided into two portions, which marched 
into England by difterent routes. The smaller 
division, after being repeatedly threatcni-d by 
the English, besieged the lo^\'n of Utterbuni, 
in Northumberland, where they were attacked 
in an entrenched position by Hotspur with a 
force of 9,000 men. Although the Scots were 
numerically far inferior, their victoir was 
decisive; both the Percys (Hotspur and 
Ralph) were taken prisoner, and about 2,000 
of the English were slain. The battle of 
Otterbum has been commemonitcHl in ballad 
poetry under the* name of Chevy Chase 
“^le battle of Otterbum,” says Mr. Burton, 
“has this much significance in history, that 
it marks the fading from the defemters of 
Scotland of the dread of iiumediate absolute 
conquest by .England.” 

Froissart ; Burton. Hu{. of Scotland. 

Otterbnme, Thomas or (rf. dira 1421 ) 
a Franciscan, wrote a Chronicle of E»gli>,h 
Hutonj from the earliest times to the year 
1420. This work is of some value for* the 
rei^s of Henry IV. and Y., and has been 
published by Hearqe. 

Oude, at one time a province of tho 
Mogul Empire, became connected with Eng- 
land during tho governor-generalship of 
Marren Hastings, through the Treaty of 
Benares^ and tho transactions with regaid to 
tho Rohillas. The treaty began that defensivo 
aJlmnce which gradually tended to subject 
the v izier to tho English, and which, in 1801, 
after various cession of territorj-, jilaced him’ 
m an isolated position, surrounded by tho 
English territories, without the necessities of 
defence. The sovereigns, in consequence, 
pve themselves up to extravagance, de- 
bauchery, and misgovemment, in spite of the 
repeated protesU and threats of the English. 
Oazee^ud-doen, on his accession in 1814, 
aMjMned, by the advice of Lord Hastings, the 
title of King of Oude, and no longer recog- 
nised ^e authority of the Mogul. In 1856 
ixira Dalhousie annexed the country by tho 
order of the Directors, tho king becoming a 
state prisoner. 

Ondenarde, The Battle of (July 11, 
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1708). Tliis WHS one of the gjeat battles in 
the War of the Spanish Succession. Finding 
that the war was becoming unpopular both 
with the English and Dutch, Jlarlborough 
resolved on a decisive blow. The French, 
numbering 100,000, under the Duke of Bur- 
giiinlv, a jirince of the blood, who was jealous 
of Vendoine, the second in command, were 
attempting to take Oudenai-de, a fortress on 
the Scheldt. Jlarlborough, having been 
joiiuMl by Engene, in command of the allies, 
amounting to little Jiiore than 80,000, ad- 
vanced towards them, and they promptly 
mised th(' .siege. Although the Fivnch out- 
numbered the allies, they were under the 
disjistrous disadvantage of being led by com- 
inantlei-s with different views ; and when, 
acoonlingly, the armies mot. they were utterly 
Toiitcd. 'i'hey lost 3,000 inennndhad 7,000 taken 
jnnsoners, besides ten pieces of cannon and 
4,000 horsc's. The allies lost ncjirly 2,000 men. 

Coxe» ; if/trJboroiitjh Dcf^tatchcn; 

StnuhoiH), o/ Queen Anne; Martin, 

Oulart, Skiumisi! at. On- May 27, 
1798, during the Irish Uobellion, 8,000 in- 
surgents woro defeated here. Of some 200 of 
the North Cork Militia, all but five were 
killed. Father Murphy left the rebc-ls. 

Outlawry, exclusion from the jiro- 
toction and benefit of tho i/iw, has been from 
very early times tho puni.shment which has at- 
tended flight from justice, orrcfusiil to appear 
Ix'fore a legal tribunal. In tho laws of Edgiir 
it is even onach-d that a jK-i-son refusing 
ohodieiu'o to a decision of the hundred, shall, 
after being lined three times, hoeomo an out- 
law, unless the king allow.s him to i*cmain in 
thi' land. An outlaw was said to “ bear a 
wolf’s head,” and therefore to bo lawfully 
slain hv anv who met him. But as early as 

* * V 

the thirteenth century some doubt seems to 

% 

have been felt as to tho expediency of so 
summary a procedure. Thus Bracton laid it 
down tlmt though an outlaw might bo killed 
if ho defended himself or mn away, so that it 
was diOicult to take him, when once taken his 
life was in tho king’s hands, and any one then 
killing him must answer for it as for any 
other homicide. Yet Flcta, under Edward 
11., declares that an outlaw may bo killed 
anywhere with impunity, and the case which 
Coke refers to, in order to prove that under 
Edward III. such an act wn.s declared hy the 
judges unhiwfxil, shows really that the old 
principle was still recognised. But as mannoi-s 
softonctl, tho question ceased to be of practical 
importance, though tho legal doctrine was 
still doubtful ns Into as Philip and Mary. 
The nrost important oonscquenco of outlawry 
was tho forfeiture of chattels for all cases, 
with tho addition, in eases of treason or 
murder, of tho forfcituio of real property ; for 
other offences, of tho profits of land during 
the outlaw’s lifetime. Outlawrj' in ciril 
cases for refusal to appear in court "was 


abolished by 42 and 43 Victoria. In criminal 
cases it is practically obsolete, and no longer 
necessary, since extradition treaties have be- 
come general. It may be added that outlawry 
docs not lie against a peer except for treason, 
felony, or brcjich of the peace. 

Schmid, Gtselzt (hr An<;cl«ach6rn ; Stepheu, 

CoiuTH^ntariM, iii. [W. J. A.] 

On tram I James {b. 1803, dt 1863), 
sjiw active service in Afghanistan (1838), ami 
subsequently acted as llosident at Hyderabad. 
SaUira, and Lucknow. In 1842 he was ap- 
jwinted commissioner to negotiate with the 
Ameers of ycinde, in which aipiicity ho 
differed from Sir C. Napier as to tho latter’s 
conduct. In 18o6 he became chief commis- 
sioner of Oude. His name is inseparably 
connected with the defence of Lucknow, and 
he ranks as one of the saviours of India 
during tho Indian Mutiny. In 1856 ho 
comnumded during tho Persian War, and 
became in 1858 a baronet, and lieutenant- 
general. 

Kaye, Sejxitj IKor. 

Overbury, Sir Thomas {fi. 1581, d. 1613), 
was (Hlucated . at Queen’s College, O.xford, 
became a student at the Middle Temple, 
and WHS knighted in the year 1608. Ovor- 
bury earned distinction as a poet, traveller, 
and writer, and bec-ame the friend and con- 
fidential advisor of Kobert Can*. The king 
became jealous of his influence, and wished to 
remove him from tho court, whilst at the same 
time his opposition to Kochestor’s proiwsed 
marriage with Ltidy Essex made Rochester 
wish to get him out of tho way for a time. 
James offered Overbury a diplomatic post 
uhrojid, which Rochester encouraged him to 
refuse, and the king for this refusal committed 
Overbury to the Tower (April 2P, 1613). 
Rochester merely wished to keep Ovorbiuy 
quiet. Lady Essex seized tho opportunity to 
got rid of him altogether, ami at length 
succeeded in getting him poisoned (Sopt. 15, 
1013). On Dec. 20. the same year, took 
place the marriage of Lord Rochester, now 
cit'atod Earl of Someraot, to tho divorced 
Countess of Essex. Early in 1615 the fact 
that Overbury had been poisoned came to tho 
Snowlodge of Sir Ralph Winwood, the king’> 
ambassador in tho Ix)W Countries, and was 
hy him revealed to tho king. Four of those 
concerned in tho plot wero executed, and tho 
earl and countess were tried before the Lord 
High Steward’s court (May, 1616). Both 
were declaroti guilty, but ixirdonod by the 
king, and, after 1623, released from their 
confinement in the Tower. 

4 

Qardiuer, o/ Sug» (Mr. Gardiner bolieyes 

Somerset hot : SMddin;« Shtdvex in Eng, 

Hist* ; AmoSi Great Oyer of Poisoning; Bim* 
hanlt* The TTorJ^ of Sir Thoinae Orerbury ! State 
Trials. [C, H. Pj 

Overkirk, Gexbral {d. 1708), was one 
•of the Dutch favourites of William' III., 
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whose life at the buttle of St. Denis he 
saved. On the accession of William he be- 
came Master of the Hon'O. He took an active 
share in William’s buttles in Ireland, and 
received glints of Irish land. On the out- 
break of the War of the Spanish Succession 
he shared with Opilan the command of the 
Dutch troops. 

Bnrnet, Jlist. of his Ourn Timt; Macaulay, 
Hist, of Eng. 

Owen, Rokert (1771-1858), 6rst came 
into notice as managing partner in a cotton 
mill at New Lanark, near Glasgow, where he 
instituted a system of profit-sharing among 
the operatives, together with other excellent 
institutions of an educational and philun- 
thropic kind. The success of these led him 
to come forward us a social and economic 
reformer, from about 1816 onwaids. He wa.s 
one of the earliest promoters of factory' 
legislation, and devised many schemes of 
social reform, the best known of which are 
(1) the model conununities of a socialistic ty'pe 
founded in America and elsewhere, which 
liowevor, proved failures ; and (2) the system of 
“labour exchanges” (1832), which was to 
abolish poverty by enabling every producer 
to exchange his (iroducts without the use of 
money, their value being expressed in terms 
of tho hours of labour taken up in producing 
thcm.i llis work has, however, home fruit 
in Distributive Co-operation, which was sug- 
gested by tho provision store he started for 
his worki>eople at Now Lanark. 

Oxford, The City of, is mentioned as 
the seat of a school or college as early’ as 802. 

It was taken by Edward the Elder in 912, 
snd bfiwimo one of the most important of the 
West Saxon towns. It was captured by’ the 
Danes under Swoyn in 1013, and was several 
times tho scat of the Witenagemot under 
Canute. It was stormed by William the- 
Conqueror in 1067, and the castle built about 
1070. Thocastlo was occupied by the Empress 
Maud in 1142. and captured by Stephen on 
her escape. Tho treaty between Henry II. 
and Stephen was made at Oxford (Nov. 7, 
1153). In 1258 thq Mad Parliament met 
there, and the Provisions of Oxford were 
drawn up. In the Civil War it was the 
head-quarters of Charles I. after Oct., 1642. 
Tho king ostabl^hed his mint there in 1643, . 
and held a Parliament in 1644. 

Oxford, John db Verb, Earl op (i. 1409, 
d. 1461), fought in the French wars, and was 
one of tho ambassadors who negotiated peace 
with Franco. He was a staunch Lancastrian, 
and on the accession of Edward IV. he was 
attainted and beheaded on Tower will, • 

Oxford, John db Verb, Earl op {d. 
16131, s^n of the above, was restored to his 

S rldom in 1464. but on tho restoration of 
enry VI. joined the Lancastrians. After 
Hisr. — 31 


tho bitllo ol liarno't ho Hod to I'Kinci’, and 
getting together some sliijis, maiiitaim-d hirn- 
s*'lf by piracy. He afterwariis >4-i/.«-<l c,n St. 
iliehaers Mount in Cornwall, where he was 
besicg«;d for some months. He at List sui- 
rendered and was iinpnsomsl at llamnes, in 

rcnnini'd till 1184, when 
he induced the governor of the castle to 
espouse the cause of Henry of Itichmond, 
whom he accomjianied to England, and assisted 
at Bosworth. He was rewarded by Henry 
VII., with whom he was in high favour. 

Bacuii, Iltnrg T/i. 

Oxford, Edwaru Vekf, 17 th Earl 
OF {b. l.)50, d. 1604), one of tho haugh- 
tiest and most overbearing of the nobles 
oL Eli/Jibeth’s reign, was one of the com- 
missioners at the trial of Mary Queen of 
Scots in 1586. He 8ub.«ic<juently did good 
service for England in tilting out’ at his own 
expen.se. ships for the di.-fenco of the country 
against the proposed Si>anish invasion (15H8). 

Oxford, Provisions op (1258), wert* the 
schemes of reorgjinisation and reform foixaid 
on Henry III. by the Mad Pailiument of 
Oxford in 1258, A commission of twenty-four 
persons was api>o^nted, twelve nominated by 
tho king, and twelve by the barons. By the 
advice of these coinmi&sioners, the king was 
to dr.iw up means for the reform of the civil 
administi-ation, the Church, and tho royal 
household. \Vlien tho Parliament met, the 
barons brought forwanl a schedule of griev- 
ances wliicli they desired the commi.ssioners 
to remedy'. The Provisions of O.xford them- 
selves supply tho machinery by which these 
ipievances might l>e redressed. Tlie twenty- 
four commissioners met, and each twelve 
selected two out v of the other twelve, and 
these four nominated fifteen who were to form 
a council for advising tho king and to hold 
three annual Parliaments. With them the 
barons wore to negotiate through another 
committee. There was also another committee 
of twenty’-four, whoso business it was to 
inquire into fimmciul matters; while the 
original twenty-four were to undertake tho 
reform of the Church. The commissioners 
drew up the Provisions of Westminster (q.v.), 
and drove tho foreigners out of the country. 
This^vomment lasted till 1261, when Henry 
repudiated his oath, and the Pope issued a 
bull absolving him. [Montfokt, Simon db.] 

Stubbs, Hiet. and SeUct CharUrt. 

Oxford, University of. [Universities.] 

Oyer and Terminer is the name given 
to a commission granted by the crown to 
j'udges and others, “ to hear and to deter- 
mine ” cases of treason felony and trespass. 
By virtue of this commission, judges deal 
with oriminal cases in tho various circuits. 
The words oyer and terminer are derived from 
the French wir, to hear, and Urtninerp to 
determine.. 
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Pacifico, '* ^ native of 

Gibniltar. ami » onsi'qm iitly a liiitish subject, 
resident at Athms. In April. 184<, his house 
was attiekfd and burnt by the mob. 'fhe 
Hellenic authorities took no steps to prevent 
the outi-af,^e, and r«fuse<l to indemnity Don 
I’aeilico, who claiim d heavy damages. Lord 
Palmerston demanded instant compensation ; 
and on the refus:il of the (treeks to ssitisfy 
this claim, or that raised in the case of the 
yautomc, ami of Mr. I’ inlay fl'iNL.cY (ii’ES- 
Tios). a British fUet was order<‘d to enter 
the Piraeus, and seize the shipping there be- 
longing to (ireok owm.u'S. Ihe Hellenic 
govemmi'tit appealed to Fnnee and Kussia. 
Negotiations took place biitween the govern- 
ments of Knglaml and l-'ninee, in the eoui-so 
of which a serious (piarri-l between the two 
j>owers was with diflieulty avoided. I'inally 
the claims were settle<l by arbitration, and 
Don Pacifico ret'cived about one-thiilieth of 
the sum he demamled. Lord Palmerston’s 
coerei'-e measures towards the Hellenic go- 
vernim nt formed the subject of aninuited dc- 
Ivih'S in br)th Houses of Parliament. In the 
Hovjse of TiOi-ds a vote of censure was carried 
against tln^ govcniinent by a majonty of 
thirty-seven. In the Commons, however, a 
vote of confidence was cniTied by forty-six, 
after a ic-markably brilliant speech from Loixi 
Palmerston. 

itiiH. Uoj., 1817 : //rtii.^ai'cl'.s ; McCarthy, 

Ilift, of Our Ourn rim* ?. 

Paget, M'ii.liam. Loud (A. lo05‘, 1563). 

Born of humble panuits, he Httracted the 
notice of Bishop (iardiner, and rising i-npidly, 
was knighli'd, ami became (me of the seere- 
tiiries of slate in and in that ca])a- 

city negotiat(‘d peace with Prince in 1546. 
Ho was appointed one of the council of 
regency bv tlu! will of Henry VIIL, with 
the ofiieo of chief secretary, and supported 
Somerset in setting aside that arnvngement 
and assuming the oftice of Protector. In 
1549 Sir William Paget was sent on n 
mission to the Emperor Charles V., to per- 
suade him to join England in a war with 
France; and, though unsuccessful, ho was 
^ on his return raised to the pcenige as Lord 
Paget of Beaude.sort. In a statesmanlike 
letter, written from Germany, he attempted 
to inspire the wavering councils of the Pro- 
tector with prudence and vigour in dealing 
with the rising in the woSt of England, but to 
little purpose. The see of Lichfield lost the 
greater part of its lands in order to furnish 
him witli an estate. On the fall of Somer- 
Rcf, to whom he had been consistently faith- 
ful, Paget w’lts thrown into the Tower, and 
deprived of his appointments (1551), but was 
panloniMl in the following year. On the ac- 
cession of Mary he became one .of her most 


trusted advisers, and was made Keeper of 
the Seals. He was throughout in favour 
of moderation, and had no sympathy with 
those who wished for the e.stablishment 
of the Inquisition, and the execution of 
the Princess Eliziibcth. Lord Paget was 
one of the promoters of the marriage between 
ilary and I’hilip of Spain, and was disposed 
to regard the friendship of Charles V. as 
highly necessjiry for England. On the acces- 
sion ()f Elizabeth, he resigned the seals; hut 
though he did not enjoy the confidence of the 
(juocn, he continued from time to time to give 
her advice. During the last years of his life, 
he advo<yited an allianc 9 with Henry IV. of 
Fi-ance in preference to the friendship of 
Spain. 

Slit? P<i))er* (lur«ji(7 (h« R/ijn of Iltnyit VIII. 

(Reconl Commission) ; Strype, iUemorials, vol. 

iv. ; Haywanl, Life of Rdicavd VI. 

Paget, Thom.\s, 3rd Loud (rf. 1590), the 
sccomrson of Lord Paget of Beaudesert, was 
a zealous Catholic, and a supporter of Mary 
Queen of Scots and the Jesuits. Ho was 
attainted and compelled to take refuge abroad, 
on susi)icion of being concerned in Tlirog- 
morton’s plot. 

Paine, Thomas {b. 1737, d. 1809), wjis 
the son of a Norfolk staymakcr. He lived 
fh-st ut Sandwich and then in London, prac- 
tising various trades with indifferent su(3- 
cess. In 1774 ho emigrated to Amcriija, 
where he became editor of the Pcuusijlrama 
..l/rt//(Tciuf, and in 1770 published his famous 
jiamphlet, Common Sense, which w'as followed 
by a periodical called the Crisis, written for 
the purpose of keeping up the flagging spirits 
of the colonists. Paine was rewarded by 
Congress by the appointment of Secretary to 
the Committee of Foreign Affairs, and in 1781 
was sent to Franco in company with Colonel 
Laiuxms to negotiate a loan for the United 
States. Ho visited Franco a second time in 
1787, and w’cnt from thence to England, 
where, in 1701, he published the Rights oj 
yian in reply to Burke’s Rejieetions on the 
French Rerotniion. The govomment thereupon 
resolved to prosecute him for his attack upon 
the Constitution, and in spite of Erskino’s 
brilliant defence, ho w’as found guilty. 
Paine had already anticiimted his sentence by 
retiring to France, where he was returned to 
the National Convention by tho electors of 
Pas-de- Calais. “Tho foreign benefactor of 
the species,” as Carlylo calls him, voted with 
the Girondists, and advocated ihe banishment 
rather than tho execution of the king. His 
moderation procured for him expulsion as a 
foreigner from tho Convention by the Jaco- 
•)ins, and imprisonment. In 1794, however, 
he was released on the intercession of tho 
American government, and resumed his seat. 
The Age of Reason, composed during his im- 
prisonment, was a defence of Deism, written 
in extremely gross taste. Paine retnmed to 
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America in 1802> and spent the rest of his life in 
obscurity. 

S<at« Tjw?s, xxii., 357; Cobbott, Life: Choi. 
niers» Li/e; Moncure D. Conway. Life; Paine's 
irorA-4, edited by Meadum (Boston, IbSb). New 
edition by Conway. 

Pains and Penalties, Bills op, aro 
analogous to bills of Httiiinder, from which 
they differ in t)»o fact that the punishment is 
never capital, and does not alFect the cMldren. 
IAttaindek; Impeachment.] 

Pakenham, Siu £i>waiu> (^. 181.5), was 
a bi-other-iu-law of the Duke of Welliii^on, 
and one of his most trusted svibordinates. Ho 
distinguished himself greatly in the Peninsular 
War, playing an important part in the victory 
of Salamanca (1812). During the war with 
America, which begJin in 1812 ho commanded 
the expedition sent against New Orleans. 
The place was vigorously defended by Genenil 
Jaekson, and in the disastrously unsuccessful 
assault (Jan. 8, 1815) l^akenhum lost his life. 

PaMn^on, Siu John (rf. 1727), w.as a 
high Tory, juid memher for the county of 
Worcester during the reigns of William 
111. and Anne. He preferred a complaint 
against William Lloyd, Bishop of Worces- 
ter, and his son, for using their influence 
in the elections against him, and proved 
his case, the House censuring their con- 
duct as “unchristian.” Sir John Pakington 
was throughout his life a violent partisan ; 
his speech against the imion with Scotland 
was hooted down because of its ungenerous 
inKinuations, and he was equally head- 
strong in his opposition to the Occasional 
Conformity Bill. There does not apjK^ir to 
be tlie slightest ground for the idea that he 
was the original of Sir Koger do Coverley. 
Ho was the ancestor of Sir John Pakington, 
created Baron Hampton {d. 1880), who held 
vdrious posts in Lord Derby’s ministries, and 
who, in 1866, disclosed to his constituents the 
secret of the famous “ Ten Ulinutes’ Bill.” 

Stanhope, Hul. of Eng. ; W von, Hitl. of Queen 
Anne. 

Palatine, Counties, are so called from 
the fact that their lords luid royal rights, 
equally with the king in his palace (palatwm). 
'I'l'o earl of a county palatine could pardon 
treasons, murders, and felonies; while all 
writs were in his name, and offences were 
Riid to bo committed against his peace, and 
not against that of the king. Palatine counties 
originated in the time of William I., who 
practically created three— Cheater, Durliam, 
and Kent— whilst Shropshire had, until the 
time of Henrj' I., pa^tine rights. These 
counties were selected as being especially 
liable to attack— Chester and Shropshiie 
from the Welsh Marches, Kent from France, 
and Durham from Scotland. The disturbed 
state of the borders rendered it an easy task 
for an carl, wdio was as pow^erful as. a 
sovereign in his own territory, to extend his 


frontiers at tlio of Ids enemies 

Kent cciiseJ to bo a ]>abitinc earldom after 
tlie de..'ith of Odo of Bayeux, whilst Pem- 
brokeshire and Hexliainshiie. in NorthumlnT- 
land, were m.ide eounties p.iL'itinc. H«*nrv I 
gninted royal rights over the Isle of Klv to 
the Bishop of Fly. and in the year 13.51 Lin- 
easter was ereated a i)alatine earldom. The 
Iialatine earldom of Chester,” s.ays Bishop 
Stubbs, “had it.s own courts, judges, ami 
staff of ottieers, conshible, steward, ami the 
rest; it h.'id its jwirliainent, consisting of the 
barons of the county, and was not until 1-541 
represented in the Parliament of the king- 
dom.” The other counties iml.itine, with the 
exception of Ijiincjister ami Chester, which 
were htdtl by the crown, ami of Durham, were 
assimilated to the rest of the countiy during the 
sixteenth century. The pabitino jurisdiction 
of Durham ivmaim*d with the bishop until 
183G, whibst the jurisdiction of the PabitiiU! 
Courts at Lineaster, with the exception fif the 
Chancery Coui-t, were tniiisferred to the High 
Court of Justice by the Judicature Act of 1873. 

Pale, The. That part of Ireland which 
was (le f ado subject to English law began to Im- 
called the “ Pale ” in the fifteenth centurv. It 
was in earlier timc.s distinguished fi-om Celtic 
Irolaml as “ the English land,” The I’ale 
was surrounded by a belt of waste marches, 
beyond wliich lay tho lands of the Irisli 
enemy. From the in\'nsion of Edwjird 
Bruce, in 1315, until the Geraldine rebellion 
in the sixteenth century, the extent of 
” the English lan<l ” steadily diminished. 
Bruce harried tho Pale mercilessly in 1316 
and 1317. The small English freeholders 
wore for.ed to follow tho Lord-Deputy in 
hi.s “ hostings.” Their abandoned furmstends 
wore robbed and hiinit by English and Irish 
alike. They fled in great numbers across 
tho seas, in spite of tho most strenuous legjtl 
prohibitions. The SUtutg of Kilkenny (1367) 
oi)cnly acknowledges the division of’lreland 
into a Ctdtic and an English terrltor)', and 
attempts to isolate them from each other by 
decreeing savage pciwlties against Celtic 
intruders into the Pale, and English colonists 
adopting Irish customs. But tho law was 
soon a dead letter. Tho statute of Edward 
IV,, c. 3, provides, just a century later, for 
tho sweanng-in of tho Irish inhabitants of 
the Pale as lieges, and declares that deputies 
shall be named to accept their oaths “ for tho 
multitude tlint is to bo sworn.” The Parlia- 
ment of Drogheda in 1494 ordered the construc- 
tion «.f a mound and ditch around the English 
borders, “ in tho county of Dublin, from the 
watei-s of Auliffy to tho mountain in Kil- 
dare. from tho waters of Auliffy to Trim, and 
so fortli, to Meiith and Uriel.” These prac- 
tically continued to be the limits of tho Palo 
until Henry VIII. undertook tho conquest of 
the whole island. Dalkey, TaUnght, KU- 
cullen, Naas, Kilcock, Sydan, Ardoe, Denver, 
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and l)undalk furnud tlic bordc-r in In 

lOoJ there was '• no folk .subject to the kinj^'s 
laws. ]»vit lialf the county I’ritd. half the 
county of Mc.ttli, half the county of Dublin, 
half tile coiinlv of Kildare.*’ in l.)37 Justice 
Luttredl describes the I’alt* a.s a '• little precinct, 
not nmeh inoia- than 20 miles in length ne in 
bredth.” Ibillied by the crown, “cessed” 
by the Parliament, subjected by their lords 
at once to feudal dues an<l to tribal imposi- 
tions, plundered by corrupt judges and ex- 
tortionate dejmties, bhu kmailed by the Irish 
in time of jieace. and harried by both .sides in 
time of war, the dweller in the I’ale was 
jirobably the mo>t wretclie<l of all the 
wrclclu d inhabitants of Ireland. 

ifi.stonioi rtinl .yioiicif'iJ Documents of /rehiiid, 
1172 — ^^2(> (Kecord Scries) ^ KicUey, Lcctans 
Oil Ou’ ifistio i/ o/ /r«rlu»i(/. 


Palgrave, Sm Fh.\ncis (A. 1788, < 1 . 1861 ), 

was called to .tlie bar ( 1827), and having served 
on the Uccord and JIviniei|){il Corporation 
Commissions, was appointed in 1838 Deputy- 
Kcejier of lier Majesty's Ueeoitls. Palgnive 
wrote largely on historical subjects; liis chief 
work, the JUne ti/ul I’rogrcf'H of the Eih/IikIi 
C unoiiuinccaUh : Angh-Saxou Pt > tod (1832), was 
the fruit of unw(>aricd re.seavch and examina- 
tion into original authorities, and though 

manv of th<* conclusions have not heen ac- 
% 

cepted by later scholars, and some mishikes in 
details have been pointed out, it is valuable 
for its learning ami ue\ttenoss. He wrote 
hesidi-s a History of Kuphnd : Anylo-Snjcoti 
I’n iud (1831); a Jlixtory of Normandy and 
Enylond (ISal — '>7): and edited for the 
government iho VaUndors and Jnvrnturieit of 
ihv 7'reasnry of the Exchequer, Parliamentary 
IPritx, Potn/i Curia Jtegix, and Jtocninents 
ll/iixtrative of the History of Scotland, beside.s 
writing an Essay on the Original Anthority of 
the King's Council, .'sir Francis was of Jew’ish 
imrcntage, and his name wa.s Cohen, which 
he changed to Palgnive on his maniage. 


Palladius, was one of the numerous 
Christian missionaries who preceded St. 
Patrick in Ireland. Ho was consecnited 
Bisliop of Ireland hy Pope Cclestine I., and 
desjiatehed hy liim in 431 to that country. 
Little is known about his previous historj’ ; 
he is suppost'd to have been a Briton, and 
appears to have been sent in the first instance 
by the British bishops to the Gaulish bishops, 
and by the latter to the Pope. He landed in 
Munster, but failed to gain many conveils, 
and depaited, ha\’ing eix’cted there three 
wooden churches. Un his way back to Borne 
ho died, one account representing him as 
having been martyred by the Scots. 

O'Donovon, four ifasters: Colean, Ltres of 
SI. PatrwJc. •' 


Falliser, Sir Hugh (d. 1723, rf. 1796), 
was second in command to Admiral Keppel 
in a ludicrously abortive action with the 
French off XJshant in 1778, in which, 


after several hours' fightiug. the rival fleet* 
withdrew’ without any advantage having luren 
gjiined on either side. Keppel declared that 
I’alliser was to blame for this failure, mutual 
recriminations ensued, and the former being 
a member of the Cjiposition, the latter a 
Lord of the Admiralty, their ease was made 
a party question. At U-ngth tlu* matter was 
referred to a court-martial, which, refi(*cting 
th(' imju.'it tone of poi)ulMr opinion, trinm- 
jihantly aciiuittcd Keiipcl, an<l when Pallisor, 
feeling that this was a reflection on himself 
resigni'd his appointments, ami deniundcxl an 
iiujuiry, he could only obtain a very qualified 
sentence of approval. 

Uuut, i»i/c of J'rtlli.scr; Stnuhopc, of 

Ewj., vo!. vi., cn. 5S. 

Palmer, Siu Thomas {d. l')53), was joint 
eoinmanderof the English force which invaded 
28eotland in 1648, and took Haddington. On 

the blockade of the tow’n by the French and 

% 

Scotch ho was taken prisoner w’hile e.scorting 
a relieving force which re-vietuallcd the 
exhausted gaixison. Palmer's chief notoriety 
is derived from his betrayal (in 1651) of the 
Protector Somei'set to the Earl of M’arwiek, 
to whom lie revealed a plot to murder 
Warwick liimself, and others of the Protector’s 
enemies, which, when suiiplemeuted by some 
fal.se additions, led to his death. Palmer was 
subsequently condemned by n special com- 
mission and executed for his share in the 
treason of Northumberland and Lady Juno 
Grey. 

Palmerston, Hkxhy John Temi*lh, 
ViscoixT (6. 1784, d. 18G5), was the eldest 
son of the second viscount. He succeeded 
to the title, which was in the Irish peerage, 
in 1805, and was pi'omptly chosen by the 
Tory party in the ITniversity of Edinburgh 
to contest the seat, but without success. In 
1807, how’cver, he began his parliamentary 
career as the representative of Newport, and 
two years later became Secretary at War in 
the Duke of Portland’s administration. This 
ortiee he held under successive government* 
until 1828, and aided the Duke of Wellington 
in his great exploits a.s far as a rotten military 
system iiormitted. Lord I’almerston enfly 
attached himself to the more libentl section 
of the Tories, which was led by Cunning and 
Huskisson, and he followexl the latter out of 
office. He now joined the Whigs, and in 
1830 acceptcal the Secretaryship for Foreign 
Affaii* under Earl Grey, playing an honour- 
able part in the negotiations which led to the 
independence of Belgium, to the settlement of 
the Sixmish and Portuguese questions, to the 
European resistance to the designs of ^lehemet 
Ali, which brought him into so much odiunk 
in Fmnce. Having retired from office with 
the re.st of his colleagues in 1841, he re- 
turned with them, and again became Foreign 
Secretary' in 1846. Palmerston’s unsympa- 
thetic attitude towards the European revolu- 
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tions of 1848, and the quarrel with Greece 
about the Don Pacitico affair, caused his 
forei^ policy to bo called in question ; a 
•vote of censure was pfissod upon it in 
tho House of Lords, but in the House 
of Commons an amendment, moved by 
Mr. Roebuck in favour of the government, 
was carricni by a majority of forty-six,’ 
Palmerston making a magnificent speech on 
the status of British subjects abroad. In 
1852 he was dismissed from office by the 
Queen, acting on the adWce of Lord John 
Russell, for expressing, entirely on his own 
responsibility, the government’s approval of 
Louis Napoleon’s coup d'etat. In spite of 
Mr. Disraeli’s saying, “ There was a Palmer- 
ston,” he pi-omptly defeated his Lite leader 
on the Militia Bill, and having declined office 
in Lord Derby’s stillborn ministry, beciime 
llonio Secretary in Lord Aberdeen’s Coalition 
cabinet (Dec., 18')2). In that cajmeity he 
inaugurated the tieket-oMeave system, but 
he was chiefly employed the while in watch- 
ing the Lastem question, and urging his 
colleagues forward to the war with liussia. 
On the fall of the Aberdeen administration 
before Mr. Roebuck’s vigoi-ous attack, it was 
felt that ho was, as ho said, I'iMvitabU, and in 
Fob., 1855, ho became Prime Minister. After 
tho jieace a period of languor followed until, 
in 1867, the government was defeated on Mr. 
C’obden’s motion condemning the measures 
hiken in “ the iorcha Arrow ” affair, when 
Lord Pulmei-ston appealed to tho country, 
and came Ixick again to power with a larger 
majoi-ity than before. Tho Indian Mutiny 
was followed by his bill for the transferrence 
of tho authority of tho East Indian Company to 
the crown. In February, 1858, he was meet un- 
expectedly defeated over the Conspiracy Bill, 
caused by Orsini’s attempt on the life of 
Naj^loon III., but the Conservative adminis- 
tration tliat supplanted him proved short- 
lived, and in I860 he came into power again 
as h irst Lord of the Treasury, and continued 
to hold that office until his death. During 
his administration the treaty of commercS 
with Franco was concluded ’(I860) through 
Mr. Cobdeu’s exertions. He was on tho side 
of tho North during the American Civil 
^Var ; in tho Trent and Alaiaina aflfairs ho 
displayed some want of wisdom. Then came 
the Maori War; tho Polish insurrection of 
1863, during which his distrust of tho Em- 
lieror of tho French compelled him to dis- 
countenance the idea of intervention; and 
the Schleswig-Holstein question, during 
which he uttered words that were universally 
interpreted to imply that England would 
intervene on behalf of Denmark. He was 
buried in Westminster Abbey, Oct. 27, 1866. 
Lfcrd Palmerston was essentially a European 
rather than an English statesman. 

■ The best life of Lord Pulmerston is th»t of 
Lord DaUirig, tho last volume of which is 
edited by the Bod. Evelyn Ashley. 


Pamirs, Ihe, a group of elevated table- 
lamU on the borders of Afgh.inistan and 
iurl^stan, a portion of which was claimed 
by Russia in virtue of her conquest of 
Khokan in 187o, while part was claimed bv 
.UghamsUn and part by China. In 1892 'a 
Kus-sian expedition under Colonel Youoff 
pimetrated into the district from Ferghana 
and came into conflict with an Afghan force 
at homa lash, driving thcmi back with some 

subsequently required two 
British officers to retire from ’the territory. 
Ihe Russian view was stated to l.e that 
EiigUnd might incite the Afghans and 
Chinese to use the territory as a basis for 
aggrfc.^ion against Russia. In 1895 a 
fiouTidary Commis.sion settled the limits of 
the and Russian .spheres of influence, 

the British sphere being assigned to Afghan- 
istan, the western frontier of wliich was 
thereby determined from Zulfikar on the 
lien Rud to the Pamirs. 

Pandulf, PaiKil legate (d. 1226), one of 
Innocent HP’s ministers, was sent to England 
in 1213 to make terms with King John. For a 
little while the king hold out. but finding him- 
self deserted by everyone, he consented to Pan- 
dulfs terms, and resigned his kingdom to Iho 
Pope, receiWng it buck as a fief of the holy 
see. Shortly after this Pandulf left England 
and did not return till 1218, when he was ap- 
pointed legate in the place of Gualo. In 
1218 ho was appointed Bishop of Norwich. 
In 1221 Stephen Langton procured the recall 
of his commission as legate. I'andulf retired 
to his diocese of Norwich, where he died. 

Papacy, Relations with. The conver- 
sion of the south of England by the Roman 
monk Augustine, who was sent by Pope 
Gregory I., established a close connection 
between tho Church in England and the 
Pap.icy. Gregory I. drew up a scheme for the 
ecclesiastical organisation of England accord- 
ing to the lines of the provincial organisation 
of tho Roman Empire. There wore to bo two 
ecclesiastical proinnces— one in tho south, and 
one in the north— and each of the metro- 
politans was to have twelve suffragan bishops 
under him. This scheme was never entirely 
realised. The north of England was con- 
verted by Celtic missionaries ; but the suiK-rior 
organisation of the Roman Churcli made it 
more attractive to many minds. The North- 
umbrian Wilfrid visited Rome, and returned 
a staunch adherent to tho Roman system. 
The struggle between tho Roman and Celtic 
Churches disturbed Northumbria, till tho 
Synod of "Wliitby (664), chiefly owing to 
Wilfrid’s influence, decided in favour of 
Rome. This decision brought England 
within the circle of Western cirilisation, and 
made possible her political union. Soon 
afterwards the death of an Archbishop of 
Canterbury at the papal court gave Pope 
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Vitnliiin an opportunity of noniinatiiif' Theo- 
(Ion* of Tai*sus as his successor. It is a 
striking' instance of tlie cosino}K)liUin influence 
of the Itoman system tliat an Eiistern 
monk sliould rule the Knfrlish Church. Arch- 
bishop Thcodor<‘ had a niro "ifl for orgjinisa- 
tion. He establislu'd the fruiu-work of the 
ecclesiastical system pretty much as it re* 
mains at prewuit. He made the Church in 
Knjrlaiul strom? in religion and learning. 
Knf'land became a centre of missionary 
activity. In the eifrhth century Enj;lish mis- 
sionaries spread Clu'istianitv alonif the Rhino, 
and jtaid back England’s debt of gnititude 
to tlu‘ paj)acy by bringing the Frankish 
Church into (loser coniu'ction with the 
holy see. In 787 a sign of England’s 
ndaf ionshij> to Rome was given by Offa, King 
of Jlercia, who, to obtain the Rope’s consent 
to the establishment of a Mercian arch- 
bishopric at Lichfield, granted a tribute to 
the Pope. This j>ayment of a penny from every 
hearth passed on under the name of Peter’s 
pt'nce, and in later days the tniditioual sum 
of £'201 9 '. was paid for the whole kingdom. 
ITiougli the papacy wa.s regarded with 
grc.;it resj)eet, iCs interference was rarely in- 
vited in the affairs of the English Church. 
In tlie tenth century Dunstan made the in- 
tereoui-se with Rome closer, and the arc-h- 
bishops from that time went to Romo for 
their j)alls. 

On the whole, it may bo s.iid that in 
Angio-Sa.Kon times the Chureh in Eng- 
land was decidedly national, and worked 
harmoniously with the State. Few mat- 
tei-s were referred to the Pojic’s decision. 
Even Dunstan lejoeted a papal sentence, and 
legJitCvS were mrely seen in England. But 
the events preceding the Nonuan Conquest 
tended to bring the papacy into closer rela- 
tions with English politics*. Under Edward 
the ('onfessor, a Xonn.'ui favourite, Robert of 
Jumieges, wa.s made Archbishop of Canter- 
!)ury. On Oodwin’s return from exile, 
Andihishop Robert flo<l amongst the other 
Normans. His place was tilled up by the 
election of Stigand, which Pojie Loo IX. 
refused to recognise, as being uncanoniciil. 
Pope Alexander II. favoured the expedition 
of Duke William of Normandj’, and sent him 
a oonsocrat(‘(l banner. The papal approbation 
lent the Nonnan Conquest somewhat the 
appoaninco of a crusade, and three papal 
logjitcs were sent afterwards to reform the 
English Church. IVIany bishops were de- 
IK)sed, and Norman succes.sors wci-e given to 
their secs. But neither William I. nor 
Archbishop I>anfranc had the smallest inclin- 
ation to surrender any of the rights of their 
position. The grcAt Pope Gregory VII, sent 
to demand arrears of Peter’s pence, which ho 
considered as a feudal due, and claimed also 
the performance of homage. William I. 
answered that he would pay the arreiirs ; as 
to the homage, he had never promised it, his 


predecessors liad never performed it, and ho 
knew not on what grounds it was claimed. 
Moreover, William I. reduced to shape the 
claims of the crown in ecclesiastical matters. 
He set forth three i>ointa: (1) Tluit no Popt 
should be acknowledged in his rcjilm save after 
his consent. 'The reason for this was the fre- 
quency of disputed elections to the papacy, 
and conflicting claims between rivals. (2) 
No decision of national or provincial synods 
was to be binding without his consent. (3) No 
vassal of the crown was to ho cxcommuniaited 
till he had been informed of the offence. 

The strong position assumed by William I. 
was used by William II. as a means of tyranny 
and extortion. Ecclesiastical fiefs w’cro treated 
like lay fiefs ; bishoprics were kept vacant, 
and their revenues were seized by the crown. 
The reign of William 1 1, shows the nee<l which 
there was for a power like that claimed by 
Gregor)’ VII. to protect the Church from 
feudal exactions. A schism, however, weakened 
the ])apacy. Archbishop Anselm was at- 
tacked by William II. bcciiuso ho wished to 
receive the pall from Urban II., whom 
the king had not yet acknowledged as Pope. 
Finally the pall was sent to England, and 
was tiiken by Anselm from the high altar at 
Canterbury. But Anselm could not stand 
agJiinst the persecution of William II., and 
fled to the Continent, where the papacy was 
still powerless to help him. On Henry I.’.s 
accession he returned ; but ho had learned in 
his exile the most advanced principles of the 
Hildebmndine policy, and on his return ho 
raised an objection to tho investiture of 
spiritual persons liy a layman, lliis was 
practically to assert the entire freedom of tho 
Church from tho State. Henry I. would not 
yield, and Anselm again went into exile. 
But the king needed tho archbishop’s help, 
and in 1107 Pope Paschal II. agreed to a 
compromise, which ton years aftenv’ards 
was extended universally. ’The crown was 
to receive homage for the temporalities 
attached to an ecclesiastical office, while the 
spiritual emblems, the ring and crosier, were 
to be conferred by spiritual persons. Soon 
after this, Henry I. used the mediation of 
Poj>e Calixtus II. to compose his differences 
with the French king. Another subject of 
dispute aro.se about tho presence of papal 
IcgJites in England. The Pope, as universal 
visitor of tho Church, sent legnti a latere for 
special purposes. The English clerg)’ main- 
tained that tho Archbishop of Canterbury was 
permanent representative of the Pope {legatus 
tiat'uB) in England, and could not b? super- 
seded. Henry I. did not fight this question. 
In 1125 a papal legate, John of Crema, pre- 
sided at an important council in London ; bi^t 
the protest against legates was not in vain. 

Henry II. procured from the one English 
Pope, Hadrian IV., a bull conferring on him 
the sovereignty of Ireland, wliich was ggnnted 
on the ground that by the donation of Con- 
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Btantine all islands were vested in the Roman 
see. But he made no use of this grant till 
the murder of Archbishop Thomas Becket 
made it desimble for Ixiin to show some zeal 
in the Rope’s serWee. During the quarrel 
hetween Henry II. and Bucket, the jiapticy 
was not strong enough to interfcia with effect. 
Even after Bc'cket’s murder Alexiinder III. 
received Henry II. ’s excuses, and did not join 
his enemies. Heniy II. ’s invasion of Ireland 
was followed by the Synod of Cashel, in 
which the Irish Chinch was reformed in 
accordance with the Pope’s wishes. 

The reign of John marks the farthest 
advance of the papal power in English affairs. 
Under Innocent III. the pfipacy rciiched its 
highest point, and John’s brutal character 
was no match for the Pope. A disputed 
election to the see of Canterbury led to an 
appeal to Rome. There was enough infor- 
uwHty to justify Innocent III. in setting 
aside both the claimants ; but he went further, 
caused a new election to be held in Rome, 
and nominated Stephen Langton to the suf- 
frages of the monks. John refused to admit 
Langton, and Imiocent III. laid his kingdom 
under an interdict. John confiscated the 
goods of the clergy: Pope Innoc<*nt III. 
procetHled to excommunicate, and fimilly 
to depose, the king. John’s tyranny lind 
alienated his subjects, and tlio French king 
was ready to execute the papal sentence. In 
desiMiir John made abject submission, granted 
his kingdom to the Pope, and received it 
back as a fief, by the annual rent of 1,000 
marks. As John debased himself the .spirit 
of the English barons rose. Aided by Arch- 
bishop Langton they demanded a charter of 
liberties. Innocent III., to his disgrace, took 
the side of his vassal, and the Great Charter 
was a victor)’ won by a united people against 
the king and the Pope alike. Innocent III. 
annulled the charter, but died as the struggle 
was about to commence. John’s death quickly 
followed, and the minority of Henrj* HI. 
gjive time for reflection. The young king 
was crowned by the legate Gualo, and for 
a time there was an attempt on tho pai-t of 
the papacy to set up a Icgatine government in 
England. Archbishop Langton, by earnest 
remomstrancea, procured the withdrawal of 
legates, and the confirmation by the Pope of tho 
Icgatine power of the Archbishop of Canter- 
buiy. For two centuries there was no further 
attempt to interfereby legates in Englishaffairs. 

Tho papacy was soon involved in a des- 
perate struggle against the imperial house 
of Hohenstaufen, for which it needed large 
supplies. Engird was exposed to in- 
creasing exactions, and tho feeble character 
of Henry III. made him a willing tool in 
the hands of the resolute Popes Gregorj* IX. 
and Innocent IV. The Potmj taxed the Eng- 
lish clergy to the extent of a twentieth or a 
tenth of their annual incomes, lliey pro- 
tested at the Council of Lyons (124$), but 


their rumon.'ilPdnccs w»ri' nut sujiported b) 
the king, iloreovur. the Poj)c usj^ ri-« kli-ssly 
liis prcrogjitive of provi.sions. or nominations 
to vacant benefices, su.sj)fn<ling tin- rights of 
the patrons. It was said tluit the incointa 
thus drawn from England by fon ign and 
non-resident ecch-siastics amountt-d to oO.OOO 
marks. An association wa.s foimud, Insided 
by a knight, Sir Robert Twinge, width look 
the law into its own hands, harried the jiapal 
collectors, and drove them from tho kingdom. 
Innocent IV. offered lleniT HI. the kingdom 
of the Two Sieilie.s for his t>t‘<-ond son 
Edmund, and Henry HI. did his la-st to 
induce England to j«iy the e.xjienses of the 
war neccssjtry to g.iin po.^se.ssiou of this dis- 
puted heritage. The laity refusixl to jiay ; 
but the clergy .suffered from cveiy dtn-ice which 
the jjajKil ingenuity eould frame. Hence 
clerical discontent was a strong element in 
the Barons’ AVar, and the? nation generally 
looked upon thi- Pope as a foreign intruder. 

Tlie great King Edward I. had to face a 
resolute Pope in Bouifaeo VIH., who aimed 
at making tho jiajiacy the centre of the inter- 
natiomil relation.s of Europe. By the bull 
Cicricig Irticof, Boniface VIII. forliado the 
taxing of the clergy except by his consent. 
Tho Convocation in 1297 pleaded tlu: Pope's 
prohibition against a heavy demand for 
money made by the king. Edwjird I. 
rt-plied by outlawing those who refused to 
jmy, and the clergy were driven to make 
composition with the royal oflicei's. Soon 
aftonvards, however, Edwaid I. was glad to 
employ Boniface VIH. as arbitrator in an 
untimely difference between himself and the 
French king. Boniface VIH., wisliing to 
extend his influence, encouraged the Scots 
to ajipcal to him us judge betwt'cn them 
and Edward I, Edward, to avoid a personal 
quarrel with the I’ope, laid his letter before 
Parliament at Lincoln in 1301. The barons 
replied that the Kings of England had never 
pleaded, nor been bound to plead, concerning 
their tcmjKiral rights before any judge, ecclt'- 
siustical or secular ; their subjects would not 
permit them to do so. Boniface VIII. was 
cn^ged in a contest with tho French king, 
which ended in his defeat, and led to tho 
establishment of tho papacy at Avignon. The 
feeble Edward II. was ready to use Pope 
John XXII. as the means of procuring a 
truce xidth Scotland ; but the foiluncs of war 
had changed after Bannockburn, and it was 
now the turn of the Scots to refuse the pajial 
mediation. 

nie French war under Edward III. in- 
creased the English ixsistanco to papal 
exactions, which under the Avignonese Popes 
grew heavier and heavier. Tho Ponca at 
Avignon were on tho French side, and Eng- 
land would not see her money caixied to her 
foes. In 1343 tho agents of two cardinala 
who held preferment in England wera dria’cn 
from the land. In 13ol wa.s passed the 
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Statute t>t I’rovisoi-s. Nvhit h etuictcd that it’ 
the I’opi,' appointed to a benotice, the pre- 
scnttitiou tor lliat tiino w:ls to fall to the 
king, ami th(‘ papal no!iiinoes were liable to 
imprisonment till tliey liatl renuimeed their 
claims. 'I'o avoid the conlHct of jtirisdietion 
between the royal courts and the pajKil 
courts, till* Statute of I’riemunire in 1353 
forkide th-- withdrawal of suits from the 
king’s court to anv foreign court. In 1366 
Tope Urban V. demanded arre;irs for the 
kist thirtv-three years of the tribute of 1,000 
marks which tfolin had agn-ed to pay to the 
paj)acy. The prelat<‘S were feiH inost in giving 
their opijiion tlnit John had no powerto bind tin? 
nation to another power without its consent. 
lx)rds ami Commons together resolved that 
they woubl resist to the utmost tlu' Pope’s 
claim. Urban withdrew in silence, and 
the paiMil suzerainty over Ungland was never 
again iwived. 

rht' spirit of I’csist.ancc to the papacy was 
o.xprcssed in the leaching of Wyclif, who 
began his e.an-cr as an ardent Kuj)porter of 
the English (.’Iniic.h against tlio Pope. When 
lu! passed into tin* region of doctrine, Pope 
tiregory XI. issued hulls ordering liis trial ; 
but Wyclif was not personally condemned. 
The great schism in the jxipacy led to an 
incre;use in jiapal expenditure and pa])al 
ex;iCtions, e.s))eeially under IlonifaceIX. Put 
tlie spirit of England and the Sbitutos of 
I’rovi.sors and Iha-munire were strong enough 
to offer ilctermiued resistance. In 1391 Boni- 
face IX. annulled the statutes by a hull, and 
proceeded to issue provisions w'hich the Eng- 
li.^h courts refused to recognise. Parliament 
at the same time as.sertcd that they would 
notrecogni.se the Pope’s power of excommuni- 
cation if it were directed against any who 
were simply uplmlding the rights of the 
ci*own. At the stiine time a rnoix* stringent 
statute against provisors was passed. The 
schism in the papacy gi*eatly diminished the 
papal ])owor, and led to many efforts to heal 
it. Ultinjately, in the Council of Constance 
the rival popes wore deposed or re.sigimd, and 
in the vufxincy of the papal office there was 
an opportunity for reforming abuses in the 
ocelesiastical system. The Emperor Sigis- 
mund was dosiro\is of niform, and at first 
Henry V. of England promised his aid. But 
the dilliciilties of harmonious working in the 
council wore so gi'oat that Henry V. deserted 
Sigisinund, and joined those who thought 
that a new election to the papacy was a 
necossiiry pr<‘lude to reform. Henry Beaufort, 
Bishop of Winchester, tho king’s undo, was 
itiillod to Constance, to mediate betweoo con- 
tending partie.s. I^y his good offices arrange- 
ments were made for tho election which ended 
in tho clmico of Martin V. (1418). JlartinV. 
showed his gratitud(? by raising Honrj’ Beau- 
fort to the dignity of cardinal. It shows the 
weakness of tho government under Henry 
VI., that Beaufort was allowed to hold this 


iHgnity together with his bishopric. Up to 
this time Engli.sh bishops had been compelled 
to resign their secs on accepting the car- 
dinalatc. Moreover, Beaufort was nominated 
papal legate against the Hussites, He raised 
troops in England, and led an expedition. 
Archbishop Chichelev was weak and timid. 
Martin Y. ordei'cd him to ])rocure the repeal 
of the Sbituto of Pnemunire, and when he 
pleaded his inability, suspended him from his 
office as legate. In 1428 Chichelev was 
driven to beg the Commons to repi'al the 
St;»tute of Prajinunirc ; but xveak as was the 
government, the Coinmoii.s refjiscd. Jlartin 

V. humiliated tho English episcopate, but 
gained nothing for himself. 

The next relations of the papacy with Eng- 
land 111*0 puia-ly jxditiail, arising from the 
Pope’s pasition in the iM)litics of Italy. In 
1496 Henry VII. of England joined the 
Lciiguo which was fonned by Pope Alexander 

VI. , against the French, in consc(|uonco of 
Charles VIII. ’s inva.sion of Ibily. Similarly 
in 1512, Ilenn* VIII. joint'd tho Holy League 
which Julius II. fonno«l against Franeo. 
Julius II. promistHi to tronsfer to him tho 
title of “most Christian King,” whicli had 
hitherto belonged to tho French monarch. 
Tile tmnsfer wa.s not made, but a few yeai's 
later Henry VIII. was sjilisfierl with the title 
of “ Defender of tho Faith,” giantcd to liim 
by Leo X. in return for a treatise agiinst 
Martin Luther. Henry VIII. ’s gieiit minis- 
ter, Wolsey, bceaino a cardinal, aspired to 
the impacy, and entertained projects for a 
refonn of the Churoh. But lleiirv VIII. 's 
de.sire for a divorce from his wife, Catherine 
of Amgon, led to a collision with tho j)apaey. 
Henry demanded that the Pope sliould an- 
nul, or declare to be invalid from tho first, 
the disj)ensiition by virtue of which ho had 
married his brother's widow. Clement VII. 
temporised, and even endeavoured to procure 
Catherine’s consent. Ho committed tho cause 
to Wolsey and Cnmpeggio us legites, and 
then revoked it to his ovsti court. Honrj' 
VIII. luid gone too far to recede. Wolsey 
was declared liable to the penalties of Prie- 
muniro for having exorcised the authority 
of legJite. The clergy were by a Icgil quibble 
involved in the same jicnalty, and only es- 
caped f)y admitting the royal supremacy. 
Henry VIII. hoped to intimidate the Pope ; 
but Clement VII. dared not give way. In 
1533 the royal supremacy was established by 
Act of Parliament, and all direct relations 
\vith tho Court of Romo were suspended. In 
1537 Pole was made legato north of tho Alps, 
with a view to influence English affairs ; but 
Henry VIII. proclaimed him a traitor, and 
Pole was obliged to return from Flanders. 
Under Mary, in 1554, Polo w’as received as 
I»pal legato in England, and all Acts of Par- 
liament against tho Pope’s jurisdiction were 
repealed. Pope Paul IV. was innidicious 
enough to urge upon Mary and Pole tho 
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impossible work of restoriog the possessions 
of the Church. On Mary’s death ho showed 
each an implacable spirit towards Elizabeth 
that she felt that Amne Boleyn’s daughter 
could not be reconciled to the Homan Church. 
In loo9 the royal supremacy was restored, 
and there was never again a question of its 
abolition. England drifted further and 
further from the papacy, and in 1671 Pius V. 
excommunicjited Elizjibeth. 

The marriage of Charles I. to Henrietta 
Maria renewed to some degree diplomatic 
intercourse with the Pope. Papal messengers 
wei*e sent to England, ^nd the queen had 
a representative at Rome. Charles I. 
wished to confirm his claims to the alle- 
giance of his Catholic subjects ; and his pro- 
ceedings were viewed by the Puritans with 
growing displeasure. The t:ilk of union 
between the Church of England and tbeChuiX'h 
of Home Wiis one cjiusc of popuLir discontent. 
Under Charles II. and James II. these 
I'clations were again renewed, with the result 
of accentuating more clearly the Protestantism 
of England by the Act of 1701, which secured 
the Protcstiint Succession. From this period 
relations with the papacy became regulated 
by the ordinary exigencies of diplonuicy. 
During the Napoleonic war, England took 
the part of Pius VII., and restoi-ed to him 
the Pa^Kil States, of which ho had been vio- 
lently dispossessed. The last act of hostility 
towards the papacy was the Ecclesiastic^ 
Titles Act of 1851, which regarded as papal 
aggression the appointment of Homan Catholic 
bishops with territorial designations. 

Collier, Eedeiiastical Histoni; Stubbs, 
Ceaat. Ui$t.} Liiajard, Uitt. ^ fing. ; Dixon, 
Hwt. of tbe BnglUh Church; rer^, Rial, of 
the Church of England: Milman, Latin Chris- 
tianity: Creiffhton, Uittory of tho Papacy during 
the Period of On) Reformation. 

Paper PatieSi Repeal of the. In 
1860 lilr. Gladstone proposed this stop, partly 
to removo a “ tax on knowledge.” It was 
opposed on financial and other grounds, but 
the Money Bill embodying it passed the 
Commons and then was rejected in the Lords. 
The* House of Commons then passed resolu- 
tions reasserting its own exclusive claim to 
grant supplies or limit them, and deprecating 
tho Lords’ interference, for which, however, 
it admitted that precedents existed. Next 
year the repeal was again proposed and the 
whole of the Budget was included in one 
Bill, a course which, since tho Lords cannot 
(under u Commons’ resolution of 1678) amend 
money bills, left them the alternative of 
accepting the repeal or rejecting the whole 
Budget. So tho Lords gave way. This 
practice of inclusion, for which there were 
a few precedents, has been regularly followed 
since. [Pahliament.] 

Fapinean, L. J., was a leader of the 
French Canadian party of Lower Canada, and 
one of the chief movers of the petitions to the 
Hist.— 31* 


home government, setting forth the grievances 
of the Nutional i«irly. Ho wjuj elected n 
member for the city of Montreal in 1811, and 
became Speaker of the a.ssenibly. t)n the 
outbreak of the riots in 1837, the govern- 
ment attempted to arrest him ; but he lied 
the countrj', returning on the amnesty in 
1847, and sitting in tho Canadian Parliament 
till his death in 1834. 

FariSf Matthew (rf. drea 12.39) was a 
Benedictine monk of the abbey of St. Albans. 
He was a man of great accomplishments, and 
is specially nottblo as an historian. Ho 
wrote a work called Chronica Majora, which 
is a continuation of the History of Roger of 
Wendover from tho year 1236. Ho also 
wrote Hiftorta Minor, which extends from 
1067 to 12.33, and the Luea of the AObots oj 
St. Aloaiu. He is supposed also to bavo 
written tho abridgment of the Hutoria 
Major called Florca Htstonanun^ and attri- 
buted to Matthew of Westminster. Matthew 
Paris is tlie greatest of our mediieval cltroni- 
clers, and his works aro by far the most 
important authorities for the first half of the 
thirteenth century. 

Ao editioo of the Uitt, Minor is published in 
the Bolls Scries, Tho C/ironico Jllujora were 
first priuted iu 1571* There is a tnuislatiou iu 
Bohn^s Antiquarian Litmri;. 

Paris, The Declaration of, 1856. At the 
Congress of Paris, 1866, four important ]K>ints 
of international hiw were agreed to by the 
representatives of thejiowers: — (1) Privateer- 
ing is and I'cmains abolished. (2) Tin.* 
neutml flag covers even enemies’ goods, with 
the exception of contraband of war. (3) 
Neutral goods, with the exception of contra- 
band of . war, are not liable to citpture under 
an enemy’s flag. (4) Blockades in order to 
bo binding must be effective : tluit is to say, 
maintained by a force really sufficient to 
prevent access to tho enemy’s coast. Tho 
concurrence of tho 'government of the United 
States of Americjt was sought for those resolu- 
tions. It was refused to the first, but given 
to tho rest. 

, The Treaty of (Feb., 1763), brought 

to an end the Seven Years’ War between 
France and England. Separate negotiations 
had been opened in March, 1761, but had 
been broken off by Pitt on learning of 
the ^ Family Compact between France and 
Spain. Upon this discovery, Pitt resolved on 
war with Sjmin, and laid energetic plans for 
carrj'ing on that war before the Council. 
Temple alone 8 ap|> 0 Tted him ; and finding 
that he could not lead, ho resigned in October. 
In November the treaty was concluded by 
the Duke of Bedford, English Ambassador at 
Paris. As to Spain, each nation was to 
observe the same limits os before the war 
began, Spain conceding all the points on 
which she had based her declaration of war. 
Between Fitmce and England both nations 
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agreed to take no further part in the war in 
Germany ; and the French were to restore all 
territories held by them in Hesse and 
Hanover. Minorca was to be g:iven by them 
ill exchange for Belleisle. America passed 
wholly to Kngland ; but the French wore 
to retain their rights of fishing off Newfound- 
land. In the West Indies, England retained 
'I’obago, Dominica, St. Vincent, and Grenada ; 
but restored (iuadaloupe, Martinique and St. 
l.ucia. In Africa Fnince gave up Senegal, 
but recovered Goree. In India, she- agreiKl 
to have no military establishment ; and on 
this condition the French were allowed to 
iv.3unu! the factories which Ihev had held 
before the war. Before the jK-ace was fiiuiUy 
conclude<l, news citnie of the capture of 
Havannah ; and the English cabinet insisted 
on some ecjuivalent being given, if England 
wjis to cede this, her most recent conquest. 
Florida was accordingly given up by Fnince. 

Stniilioiio, Hist. 0/ Eng.; Thackeray, lA/e of 
ell'll h'lnx ; Koch and SchocU, TvaiUs flo Pair. 

, Thk Tke.ity or (May, 1814), was 

concluded by the allies soon after the ab- 
dication of Napoleon, and hi.s despatch to 
KlUi. Its terms were very moderate, when 
considered bv the side of the terrible liavoc 
inllicted on the Continent during nearly 
twenty years by the French armies. The 
frontier of 1790 was to bo generally restored : 
but on the north, and towards the Rhino, it 
was to be advanced, so as to include several 
strong fortresses, while towards the Alps a 
consiilei'iblo part of Savoy was included 
within the French border. England and 
Austria refused to make France pay any 
contribution towards the expenses incurred 
by the war. The only real advantage gained 
by England was the surrender of the Isle of 
Franco, in order to secure the route to 
India, while it retained Malta for the same 
object. 

, The Tkeatv op (Nov. 20, 1815), 

was concluded on the close of Napoleon’s final 
campaign in Flanders. It rigoixuisly in- 
sisted on confining Franco to its old boun- 
dary of 1790, and deprived it of the additions, 
which the treaty of the previous year had 
allowed to it. A largo contribution towards 
the war expenses was levied upon it, to the 
amount of 700,000,000 francs, which was all 
to 1)0 paid in five years. As a security for 
the payment of this largo indemnity, and for 
the future tranquillity of the country, it was 
stipulated that the northern fortresses should 
be held for five years by the troops of the 
allies. 

AlisoUi U($i. of Euro\>^ ; XondondeiTi/ Corff* 
«{>ond^nc€; Stabile tou, Liff of Canning. 

, The Treaty of (Feb., 1856). came 

at the close of the Crimean War. In the 
beginning of the year 1856 the i)lenipoten- 
tiorics of the great powers assembled at Paris. 
Four articles were brought forward as the 


basis of a peace. They were eventually 
accepted in a slightly amended form by 
the Czar. The first redressed the Mol- 
davian frontier, so as to render it more easily 
defensible against Russian invasion. The 
second took from Russia all control over the 
mouths of the Danube, appointing first a 
commission of the great powers to arrange 
preliminaries, and secondly a permanent 
commission from Austria, Turkey, Bavaria, 
■NVurtemburg, and the three Danubian pro- 
vinces to draw up rules, establish a police, 
and superintend navigation. The third pro- 
posed that no fleet,* and no naval station of 
any country', should be permitted in the 
Black Sea, but that Russia and Turkey should 
be empowered to make a convention to keep 
up a small light-armed force for police and 
coast sendee ; on the other hand merchant 
ships of all classes were to be allowed freely 
to enter it. 

Hertslet, Ifaj) of Europe ty Treaty. 

, The Treaty of (Marcli 3, 1857), was 

concludcil between England on the one hand 
and Pewia on the other. By it Persia re- 
nounced all claim or dominion over Herat 
and Afghanistan, and engaged to refer any 
future differences she might have with the 
Afghan States to the friendly offices of the 
British government. The slave trade in the 
Persian Gulf was also by this treaty abolished. 

Parish is derived from the Greek Trapoiido, 
and means primarily the district assigned to 
a pai-ticular church. In early times the 
bishoprics were small and tlio spiritual 
care of each town or district was in the 
hands of the bishop, but with the spread 
of Christianity and the develoi>ment of the 
importance of the episcojwto, it became 
usual to assign special districts within the 
diocese to the care of a single presbyter under 
the bishop’s supervision. By the ninth or 
tenth century at latest this parochial system 
became universal, but it had been gradually 
growing up long before that time. In England 
the original missionaries were monks, who 
were organised together by their dependence 
on the bishop, but it soon became an evidence 
of piety for the lord of a district to build and 
endow a church on it, in return for which ho 
seems to have acquired the right of nomi- 
nating the minister, who gradually obtained 
the disposal of the' tithe, which origi- 
nally had been administered by the bishop. 
Archbishop Theodore of Tarsus gave tho 
first impulse towards tho development of 
the parochial system in England, and 
Bede urged strongly on Archbishop Egbert 
the importance of tho work. Ultimately 
the whole of England, with insignificant 
exceptions, was divided into parishes, 
which were usually, though not necessarily, 
conterminous with the to^NTiship or manor, 
though in many cases the township was too 
small to require a priest and chm-ch of its own, 


80 that sorao parishes contain Jfeveral town- 
ships, and sometimes the boundaries of 
parishes and townships even overlap. Still, 
as a whole, tho parish became little more than 
tho township in its ecclesiastical aspect, and 
as the old English local system became ob- 
solete, the parish encroached, so to sjiy, upon 
tho township. In modem times the parish 
suggests civil quite as much as ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction. The parish has become for many 
purposes the unit of local government. The 
parish vestry, originally an ecclesiastical 
assembly of all the inhabitants, be< amo a 
civil court that acquired some of the slender 
functions of tho townabipmoot; the church- 
wardens and overseers, its offioers, became in 
a sense civil as well as ecclesiastic^d officers, 
though the Local Government Act of 1894 
fLocAL Govbunment Acts] deprived church- 
wardens of their civil functions. One of the 
churchwardens is elected by the ratepayers at 
the Easter vestry meeting. 

BesiUes civil parishes, as old parishe.s are 
called, the Church Building Act of 1818 per- 
mitted the establishment of new ecclesiastical 
parishes or districts, tvhich, independent in 
ecclesiastical matters, remained for civil pur- 
poses part of the mother parish. 

Hatch, Oryanwalion of fh** Earlu Chrittian 
Churehet; Stubbs, Coiwf. Hist.; Blockstoue, 
CommwUorwa ; Bum, Pamh Lnxe : CoWen 
Club Hssays on Local Gocomment o/ Kngland. 

[T. F. T.] 

Parisi, The, were an ancient Celtic tribe 
occupying tho south-eastern portion of tho 
present county of York. 

Parker, Matthew (ft. 1504, d. 1575), 
Archbishop of Canterbuiy, was bom at Nor- 
wich and educated at Cambridge, where ho 
attained groat celebrity as a scholar and a 
theologian. Ho became famous as a preacher, 
and was appointed Chaplain to Henry VIII., 
and in 1552 Dean of Lincoln, but having 
distinguished himself by his zealous advocacy 
of the Reformation, narrowly escaped martjT- 
dom during tho Marian persecution. His 
sound judgment caused him to be singled out 
by Elizabeth on her accession for the primacy, 
which he accepted much against his will, 
being consecrated at Lambeth by Barlow, 
Bishop of Chichester; Hodgkins, suffragan 
JB.shop of Bedford; Miles Coverdalo, late 
Bishop of Exeter; and John Scory, Bishop 
of Hereford (Dec. 17, 1569). From this time 
tho history of Archbishop Parker is that of 
tho Church of England. On several occa- 
sions tho archbishop found himself brought 
into collision with Elizabeth, especially on 
tho subjoct of the marriage of the clergy, 
which he favoured. He took an important 
part in tho translation of the Bishops’ fiiblo 
(1663 — 68), and in his revision of tho 
Thirty-nino Articles showed much good sense. 
Parker was the author of tho famous Adver^ 
tiieinent$ of Queen Elizabeth^ which formed a 


book of discipline for the clergy, and tho 
enforcement of which his earned for tbeir 
author tho obloquy of the I’uritfmical party 
and tho reproach of having been a persecutor. 
In 1575 the archbishop died, having during 
the whole tenure of his othco followed the 
consistent policy of maintaining ecclesiastical 
affairs as they had been left by Edward VI. 
In theology he wjis Calvinistic, but in nuiltera 
of ecclesiastical government he was altogether 
opposed both to the Catholics and tho 
Puritans, and anxious, with duo prudence and 
circumspection, to obtain miifonnity in the 
English Church. Parker was a student of 
English antiquities and early history. He 
wrote a work, I)e AnfxnuxiaU Jir'xtanniete 
Eceleeia (1572), and editou ilatthew Purh in 
1571. 

Strype, STrmoriaU; Hook, Lir^s of iht Arch- 
Parker’s IForka hare beeu poblish^ 
by the P.irker Society, established isl'i. 

Parker, Sa.muel (ft. 1640, rf. 1688), Bi.<hop 
of Oxford, was the son of one of tho Barons of 
the Exchequer. At tho Restoniti<)n ho forsook 
the Puritan party, to which ho had belonged, 
and mado himself conspicuous by his bitter 
attacks on them. He wa.s consecrated Bishop 
of Oxford in 1685, and next year was forcibly 
intruded into tho office of President of Mag- 
dalen College. He died shortly after this, 
leaving the reputation of a voluminous and 
acute writer, and a dishonest man. He left, 
an historical work, J)e Jtebus eui Temporit, 
published in 1727> 

Parker, Sm Hvde (ft. 1739, d. 1807), 
entered the na\*y at an early age, and wa? 
made a post-captain in 1763. He distin- 
guished himself during the American War, 
and captured Savannah in 1778. He took 
part in the relief of Gibraltar in 1782, and 
the operations before Toulon in 1794. In 
1801 he was appointed to the chief command 
of the expedition to Copenhagen, with 
Nelson ns his second. Tho actual command 
of the fleet which was in action at tho battle 
of Copenhagen was taken by tho latter. 

Parkkorst, John (ft. 1512, d. 1575), 
Bishop of Norwich, the tutor of Bishop Jewel, 
was one of tho most earnest of the Reformers 
of Edward VI.’s reign, and was in conse- 
quence obliged to take refuge at Zurich 
during the Marian persecution. On tho 
accession of Elizabeth he returned to England 
and became Bishop of Norwich. Bishop 
Parkhurst was a supporter of the Noncon- 
formists, and a vehement opposor of persecu- 
tion. 

Wood, Liv$$ ; Wordsworth, EccUa, Bioff. 

Park3m8, Siu Williak (d. 1696), was a 
lawj’or and a Jacobite conspirator, chiefly 
notorious from his share in tho Assassination 
Plot. Ho had been one of tho most riolent 
opponents of tho Exclusion Bill, and had 
supported James II. to tho last. After tho 
Revolution, however, he swore allegiance to 
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Willijiin. lie did not lake a very active share 
in the Assassiiiuliou Plot (1096), owing to the 
infinnities of age. His chief duty was to 
provide arms for the conspirators. Largo 
<iuantities were seized at his house on th«! ' 
detection of the plot. He was tried and con- I 
domned to dcatli (llarch 24). A committee 
of tlie Commons went to interrogate him at 
Newgate, but he refused to betray his accom- 
plices. He died, “not only without a word 
indicating remorse, but with something which 
res('mbled exultation.” 

Parliament. The fundamental notion 
that has always ujdicld the office and action 
"f Parliament in the constitution, and has been 
jiix)fessedly the guiding principle of all deal- 
ings with it on the j)art of the crown, is that 
it is the realm of England in little, embracing 
in its conception all the sejKjrato parts which 
unite<l make the conception of the great 
English nation. Every capacity, every poli- 
ti<al virtue inherent in the whole nation, is 
inheixTit in it. The history of the institution, 
taken apart from its origin, begins with Nov. 
27, 1295. On that day the first assembly 
whose parliamcnbiry charsicter is uncontro- 
verted mot at Westminster; but the wonl ! 

which tnm.slatosco/^oyMi»oa,mcans 
a titlkiug, and came to us fi'om Italy — had been 
alnady in frei^uent use; it was given, for 
instance, to the peculiarly constituted meet- 
ings that the Provisions of Oxford determined 
should be h(dd three times a year. Its earliest 
recorded application to a national assembly is 
found under the year 124G. and even after 1295 
mere councils were now’ and then called by 
th(' name. Parliament, in the words of Bishop 
Stubbs, is “ the coneentmtiou of all the consti- 
tiu-iUs of the shiremoots in a centnilassembl}’. 
They contained in their ultimate form the 
great folk, clerical and lay, the fi-eeholders, 
and representatives of the townships and 
municipalities of the several shires. Parlia- 
ment contains piactically the same component 
parts of the nation, and the kinship of the 
humbler with the gj-auder institution is seen 
in the use for centuries of tho sheriffs and 
county courts (q.v.) in Parliamentary elections. 
'J’hrough tho sherift’s tho whole electoral 
machinery was set in motion : at the county 
courts the cloc-tions of knights of tho shin} 
w'as made, and to them those of citizens and 
burgesses were reported. Tlie county court, 
too, had long been tho chief depositor^’ of tho 
principle of representation ; when the need 
arose its merit as a model for the great repre- 
sentative body could hardly bo missed. But 
the historic Parliament is something more 
than the express essence of all tho county 
courts in the kingdom ; it is an assembly that 
is an image of tho people, not as an undix-ided 
whole, but as split up into separate interests. 

It is “ not only a concentration of machinerj’, 
but an assembly of estates.” The clergy, the 
baronage, and the commons had all to be in 


it, united distinct, to make it a full Par- 
liament. Now the higher clergy and the 
baronage had alwavs been in the national 
council : the lower clergy and the commons 
b'l ' ,::ily to bo added, and the work would be 
dll’. :. The process of adding those took some 
time, and hut for the strong motive that kept 
diiring on the king to its accomplishment, 
might have taken much longer. Pei’sonal 
property or “movables” had become subject 
to taxation; the methods of getting the neees- 
sai’y consents, e.xpressed or con.structive, which 
the pi'c-Pailiamentary rigitne obliged the 
king to resort to, were complicated and 
tctlious, and the need of a simple and swifter 
method was strongly felt. Accordingly we 
fiml several assemblies before 1295 which 
contained one or more of the Parliainenhiry 
elements that were still wanting, but which 
still lacked something to make them perfect. 
In 1213 two su<-h were summoned, one with 
chosen men of the towns in it, to St. Albans ; 
the other, with chosen men of tho shires in it, 
to Oxford. In 1254 the sheriffs were directed 
to sec that th<-ir several shires returned two 
knights each to setne what aid they were 
willing to give the king. During tho j'oars 
that follow similar instances are found ; but 
in none were citizens and burgesses combined 
with knights of the shire till tho meeting in 
Jan., 1265, of the renowned Parliament Ciillod 
at the instaneo of Simon Je Montfort. ITiis 
contained 117 dignifie<i churchmen, 23 lay 
nobles, two men summoned from each shire 
through the sheriff, and two men summoned 
from each city and borough, hut not through 
the sheriff. This, however, “was not prim- 
arily and essentially a constitutional assembly. 
It was not a genenil convention of the tenants- 
in-cliief, or of the three estates, but a Purlia- 
mcntaiy assembly of tho supporters of tho 
existing government.” Consc<iuentlv Bishop 
Stubbs refuses to seo in it the first Parliament 
of the modem tj’pe. During tho next thirty 
years there was no lack of assemblies that got 
the name of Parliaments, in which tho com- 
monalty is recoixled to have been present. 
Under 1282 we read even of provincial Parlia- 
ments, one at York and one at Northampton, 
both representative of the lower clergy and 
lay commons — which, however, sat apart from 
each other — but without the lay nobility. A 
general tax was their object, in which fact wc 
have a proof of the close connection between 
taxation and the birth of representative 
government. A Parliamentary gathering at 
Acton Burnell in 1283 is a good example of 
those unfinished Parliaments. It contained 
no clergy, and representatives of only twenty- 
ono cities and boroughs ; and its bxisiness was 
to see DaWd of Wales tried for his life. Othere, 
equally imperfect, succeed. At last the 
troubles that crowded in upon Edward I. in 
1296 persuaded him to throw himself upon 
his whole people. In October he issued writs 
for an assembly, which should be a complete 
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image of the nation. On Nov. 27 this assemhly 
met, and in it historians discern all the corn- 
pouent jwirts and typo of a finished Parliament. 
Jt was composed of 97 bishops, abbots and 
prioi'S, 65 curls and barons, 39 judges and 
otheis, representatives of the lower clergy, 
summoned through their diocesans, and repro- 
sontalivcs of the counties, cities, and boroughs 
summoned through the sheriff. Every section 
of the popuLitiun that had political rights was 
in it, in person or by proxy. 

This fully developed Parliament did not at 
once fall into the exercise of all the powers be- 
longing to the body of which it was the e.xpan- 
siou. One of them, indeed, the judicial, rt has 
tiiken care never to assume. Taxation was at 
first the sole business that all its parts had in 
common, but time and circumstance soon 
brought right.s and privileges. By slow degrt“es 
legislation and geneml political deliberations 
came to be chussod among its powci-s. All its 
part.s, however, did not advance towards these 
with e<tual speed ; those which have since 
far outstripped the others moved but timidly 
at first. For a time, also, the several parts 
held aloof from one another, and even when 
the pairing process began, the tendency was 
towards the combination of the barons and 
knights of the shire into one body, the citizens 
and burgesses into another, while the clergy 
made a iMrd. But this did not go fur ; within 
little more than a generation the clerical and 
lay baronages had coalesced into the joint 
estate of the lords spiritual and temporal, and 
all the lay representatives into the estuto of 
the commons ; and within little more tlian 
fifty years the lower clerg)’, preferring to tax 
themselves in Convocation, had fallen away 
altogether. From this time Parliament grew 
stcamly in importance, and in a few goneiji- 
lions was firmly rooted in the constitution. 
It had become indispcnsuhlo to the legal 
transaction of the greater atftiirs of state. 
During medieval times it ^vas, except at rai*o 
and brief intervals, convoked often and regu- 
larly, and not seldom to prorincial towns ; 
its influence was felt in every department 
of government; it occasionally curbed the 
king’s will; its members lutd become privi- 
leged, and a system of rulas — a whole code of 
Liws, in fact — had grown, up to g:uidc its 
conduct and prescribe its procedure. From 
the time of Edward III. it is undoubted that 
no tax could be leried, and (in secular matters 
at least) no law bo made that had not origin- 
ated in and been sanctioned by. Parliament. 
'Throughout tho Tudor period it kept all its 
powers unimpairod, though in exercising them 
it was moved by special causes to submit for 
a time to tho dictation of tho crown. In 
Elizabeth’s days it began to recover its inde- 
pendence, and under tho early Stuarts it 
entered upon a course of action which de- 
veloped into u struggle for supremacy in tho 
state. This it pursued so doggedly that it 
measured its strength with the crown and 


overthrew it, hut only to be itself ovcrthrowi. 
by one of its own soldiers. Bestored ilh 
the monarchy, it again drifted into a less 
violent conflict with its former antagonist, and 
at the Revolution it secured its supremacy ; 
and it has since become the one all-im|>orUint 
political power. 

Tho powers and exemptions, knowm as 
Privilege of Parliament, which both JIousc.s 
enjoy in common, are of two kinds— those 
that belong to the Uouses in their corporate 
capacity, and those that belong to individual 
members. Of the former the most vifiil are 
freedom of speech, liberty of access to the 
presence of the sovereign, that the sovereign 
should not notice anything said or done in 
Parliament, save on the report of tho Uouse, 
and the power of committing for contempt. 
Of the latter class the most vahmble Ls ex- 
emption of members from arrest when going 
to, attending, or returning from Parliament, 
except on a charge of treason or felony, or a 
refusal to give surety of the peace. Onco 
these privileges were far more extensive. 
But legislation has removed tho area of their 
personal privilege to tho one immunity given 
above. 

Stubbs, SeUct Charters and Const. UCrt. ; Muy. 

Practical Treatise; Parry, Purliain«nt< mid 

CounctU; Hallam, CoimL Hut. 

Parliamentary Trains. [ILulw avs.] 

Parnell, Cuaiiles Stbwaht (5. 1840, fi. 
1891), was l^rn at Avondale, co. Wicklow. 
Elected for co. Meath in 1875, ho entered 
upon a policy of Parliamentary obstruction, 
and a few years later was accepted as the 
leader of the Home Rule party. In 1878 he 
succeeded in uniting all the Irish parties 
hostile to English rule, including the Fenians, 
in favour of constitutional motiiuds of agita- 
tion. In Oct., 1881, after an abortive pro- 
secution in the spring, ho was imprisoned 
under the Crimes Act, 1881, in Kilmuinbam 
Gaol because of his attempt to interfere with 
the operation of the Irish Land Act of 1881. 
He had been President of tho suppressed Land 
League; ho was elected President of the 
National League, which succeeded it. In 3ilay, 
1882, he was released, tho Ministry contem- 
plating a conciliatory jwUcy, which, however, 
wjis checked by tho Phtenix Park murders. 
[IiiBLAND.] In 1885, in riew of tho renewal 
of the Crimes Act of 1882, he doflnitcly broke 
with the Liberals, and negotiated with Lord 
Carnarvon (q.v.). In 1886 Mr. Gladstone 
and tho Liberals adopted the Home liulu 
policy. In 1890 bo was mulct in costs as 
co-respondent in the O'Shea divorce case, 
and the majority of his party elected Mr. 
Justin McCarthy as leader in hU place. 

Pamell Commission, Ths. On April 
18, 1887> tho Time^ publbhed in facsimile a 
letter purporting to have been written by 
Mr, Parnell in 1882, and extenuating the 
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Pha'nix Pnvk murders [Ikelaxd]. An at- 
tempt to obtain an inquiry broke down in 
the House of Commons, and the subject was 
only revived in July, 1888, by an action for 
libel a< 2 :ainst the brought by Mr. F. H. 

O'Donnell, a Nationalist 51. P., in which the 
defentlants pleaded justification and published 
other similar letters. A Special Commission 
of throe judges was then ap|>ointed to inquire 
into the charges made against sixty-four 
Irish 51 embers of Parliament and 5Ir. Michael 
Davilt. Features of the ca.se were the 
evidences of Irish outrages ; the testimony of 
the spy, Major Lo Caron ; the breakdown 
in cro.'^s-exainination of Richard Pigott, a 
Nalionali.«t journalist who had supplied the 
alleged lettei-s to the 7'iiiies, and his confession, 
lligiit, and suicide at Madrid; Mr. Parnell’s 
ovidence and the retirement of his counsel 
from the case after the judgos refused to 
order the production of the books of a 
ITr.ionist society alleged to have subsidised 
Pigott. The Commission reported on Feb. 
13, 1890, acquitting Mr. Parnell of complicity 
with or sympathy for the Phoenix Park 
murder.'-, and the defendants generally of 
organising outniges ; but declaring them 
guilty of counselling intimidation and of 
extenuating agrarian crime. 

Parry, Du. 'NVii.t.i.vm (J. 15Sd), was a 
Wel.shiuan finj)loyed by Burleigh to reside 
abroad, and to act as a spy on tho English 
exiles. On his return home, he had frequent 
interviews with the queen, disclosing various 
de-signs on her life. In 1584, having 
violently opposed in Parliament the Act 
against tho Jesuits, he was expelled from the 
House, and inipiisoned for a short time, but 
released by the queen’s orders. He was 
shortly afterwards denounced as having 
formed a scheme to assassinate the queen, 
and was executed for treason at Tybum. 

Parsons. Robeut {b. 1546, d. 1610 ), 

W.I8 educated at Oxford, where he became 
a fellow’ of Bulliol. Being compelled to quit 
England on a charge of embezzling the college 
money, Parsons went to Homo, and joined 
tho Jesuits. In June, 1580, he visited Eng- 
land in company with Edmund Campian. A 
very severe statute against those who har- 
boured or wncealed Jesuits was passed by 
Parliament (Jan., 1581). So active was the 
search after the two missionaries, that Parsons 
was compelled to return to the Continent. 
Ho then went to Scotland for the purpose of 
undennining tho English influence there ; 
and in 1582 met the Duke of Guise at Paris, 
where ho arranged the plan associating Mary 
and James in the government of Scotland, 
and wont to Si>ain to procure assistance from 
Philip, llis schemes were, however, frus- 
trated by the prompt measures of Elizabeth’s 
ministers, and by tho Raid of Ruthven (q.v.). 
In 1594 he published, under the name of 


Doleman, his famous Conference abottt the 
Suecessiou to the Croxen of England^ dedicated 
to Essex, in which he set forth tho claims of 
the Infanta. 

Partition Treaties were an at- 
tempt to settle from outside the complex 
question of the Spanish Succession on the 
death of the king, Charles II. (1) (Oct. 11. 
1698.) It was proposed to confer the 
greater part of the Spanish dominions on 
the least powerful of the candidates, the 
Electoral Prince of Bavaria. The first over- 
tures were made by Louis XIV., and in con- 
sequence, JIarshal Tallard was sent to London 
in April, and the first rough form of the divi- 
sion was broached. In August Louis, still 
hoping to secure the whole of the Spanish do- 
minions for one of his grandsons, was inclined 
to break off the negotiations, but was dis- 
suaded by Tallard. Tho departure of Wil- 
liam for Holland, where it was feared that he 
might form a union w’ith tho emperor, the 
Elector of Bavaria, and the chief Protestant 
princes ag>iinst France, caused Louis to wish 
for a definite settlement. By the Treaty of 
Loo, as it is sometimes called, signed by the 
represynbitivos of England, France, and Hol- 
land, France consented to resign all claims on 
Spain, the Indies, and the Netherlands in 
favour of tho clectoi-al prince. The dauphin 
was to have the prorince of Guipuscoa, with 
Naples, Sicily, and some small Ibilian islands, 
which were part of the Spanish monarchy. 
The 5Iilancso was allotted to the Archduke 
Charles. As tho electoral prince was still a 
child, it was agreed that his father, who was 
then Viceroy of the Spanish Netherlands, 
should be Regent of Spain during the mi- 
nority. Unfortunately, the electoral prince 
was carried off by sinall-pox (Feb., 1699), 
and no arrangomont bad been made for the 
case of his dying before succeeding to 
the throne. (2) (Oct. 11, 1700), was 
another attempt to settle the Spanish Succes- 
sion, again unsettled by the death of the 
Electoml Prince of Bavaria. This time, the 
Archduke Charles of Austria was to be king 
of the greater part of the Spanish dominions. 
France was to receive Guipuscoa, in the north 
of Spain, and tho two Sicilies, together with 
Milan, which was to be exchanged for the 
Duchy of Lorraine, Spain, tho Indies, and 
the Netherlands were to pass to the Archduko 
(Charles. It was evident that Louis was in- 
sincere. Soon the Spanish minister, Portocur- 
rero,and tho French diplomatist, Harcourt, in- , 
duced the dying King of Spain to make a new 
will declaring the Duke of Anjou, a son of the 
dauphin, heir to the whole of his dominions. 
The treaty was unpopular in England. In 
November the King of Spain died, and Louis, 
with complete disregard of treaties, accepted 
the Spanish inheritance for his grandson. The 
Tory House of Co mm ons proceeded to im- 
peach Portl^d, Oxford, Somers, and Mont- 
ague for their share in the treaties ; but this 
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resentment proved abortive, although in 
March, 1701, both treaties were severely 
censured. 

Ratike» Hitt, of Enff. ; Macaulay, Hist, of Eng. ; 
Martin, HisL de ; Mahon, IKar of Spanish 

Succession* 

Fassaro, The Battle of Cape (Aug. 
11, 1718), resulted in the destruction of the 
Spanish fleet. Admiral Byng encountered 
the Spanish Admiral, Casta ueta, off Cape 
Passaro. The first shot fired by some 
detached Spanish ships, and a general engage- 
ment ensued. Castancta continued to cheer 
on his men, though wounded in both legs. 

Faston Letters, The, are a series of 
letters written by and to the members of the 
family of Paston, of Norfolk, from 1424 to 
1506. Besides the letters, which are from and 
to many of the most illustrious persons of the 
time, a considerable number of public docu- 
ments of gjeat importance are preserved in 
the Paston archives. The importance of this 
series of family documents cannot be over- 
rated. Besides throwing much light on family 
affairs, they present a complete picture of 
English family life in the fifteenth century. 
A portion of them werepublishedby Sir John 
Fenn in 1787, but by far the best edition is 
that of Mr. J. Gairdner. 

Fatay, The Battle op (May 18, 1429), 
was fought after the raising of the siege of 
Orleans. The English army retired towards 
Bciiugency, but this imporhuit town was 
captured by the French, and a pitched battle 
was fought at Patay, between Orleans and 
Bretigny, in which the English were defeated 
with a loss of 2,000 men. 

Fa'fconb Rolls, The, contain accounts 
of all grants of offices, honours, and pen- 
sions, and particulars of individual and cor- 
porate privileges. The term patent was given 
to these i-olls because they were delivered 
open, with the great seal affixed, and wore 
supposed to be of a public nature and addressed 
to all the king’s subiects. A Calendar to 
some of the Patent Rolls has been printed by 
tl»e Record Commission. ^ 

Fatrick, St. [St. Patrick.] 

Faulot, Sir Amyas, after being for some 
time the English ambai^sador at Paris, was 
created Governor of Jersey, and in 1685, 
owing to his stern Puritanism, was chosen to 
guard the Queen of Scots at Tutbury. He 
was insensible alike to Mary’s channs and to 
her endeavours to win him over to her side. 
Ho was subsequently a commissioner at 
Mary's trial, and was present at her 
execution. * 

Fanil. Bbikhold (5. 1823, d. 1882), was 
the son of a pastor of Berlin. After parsing 
the greater part of his boyhood at Bremen, 
he entered upon the study of history under 


Ranke at Berlin, and of classical philology 
at Bonn. His first work, a Life of Alfred t/u 
Great, appeared in 1860, and immediately 
gave him a great reputation, so thiit Lappeii- 
berg entrusted to him the continuation of his 
own llistonj of England, for the Ileeren and 
Ukert series. Among his more important 
works were his Pictures of Old England (1860), 
Simon de Montfort, Creator of the House of 
Commons (1867), aud his Gesehiehte von Eng- 
land seit 1815 (1864-75). 

FrenadorfT. lieinhold Pauli ; Pede gehallen in 

tier Offentlich; SiUutig der K. UeselLsdut/l tier 

GOttinyeii (IBS'2). 

Fanliniis was one of the missionaries 
who came to reinforce Augustine in 601. 
Through his inslnimentality, Edwin of 
Northumbria was biought to Christianity in 
626, and the Christian religion was established 
in Northumbria. The death of Edwin in 633, 
and the ravages of Penda, compelled Paulinus 
to quit the kingdom and seek refuge in Can- 
terbury. The see of Rochester being vacant, 
he was appointed to it, and held it until his 
death in 644. 

Bede, IlisL Bedts, ; Bright, Early Eng. Ch. llisL 

Feace Freservation Act (Ireland). 
On March 17, 1870, this Act was introduced 
by Mr. C3iichester Fortescue, in order to 
prevent outrages in Mayo, chiefly directed 
against cattle. By this Act the use of fire- 
arms without a licence was forbidden, under 
heavy penalties, in any proclaimed district. 
The grand jury was also empowered to levy 
H cess on districts where outrages bad been 
committed to compensate the victims. Doroi- 
ciliaiy visits wore authorised, and persons 
loitering about at night might be seized by 
the police. In 1875 Sir Michael Hicks-Bcack 
ask^ for a continuance of this Act, making 
it, however, less stringent. The Irish mem- 
bers in vain opposed it. The Act was allowed 
to expire by Mr. Gladstone’s government in 
1880. [Meeting, Right of Public.] 

Foarda, Hicg of Mercia 655-656, was 
the son and successor of Penda. He was 
only allowed by Oswy of Northumbria, his 
father-in-law. to hold the southern portion 
of Mercia. His reign is important as seeing 
the introduction of Christianity into Mercia. 

Feckkam, John, Archbishop of Can- 
terbury 1279 — 1292, was Provincial of the 
Franciscans, and on the resignation of Kil- 
wardby, was appointed to Iho archbishopric. 
As a friar, at a time when the friars h ad not 
lost their missionary spirit, Peckham looked 
upon himself as the agent of the Pope to 
England, and had littlh sympathy with the 
national feelings. The greater part of his 
pontificate was occupied in disputes with 
the king, with the Archbishop of York, 
or with the monks of CJanterbury. Of his 
policy Dean Hook says : “ It is clear that be 
was not on the patriotic or national side in 


politics, although the peaceful and prosperous 
state of the country did not render it necos- 
sarj’ for him to declare himself.” 

Trivet ; Hook, Lites of the Archbishops. 

FeCOCk, Kecinald, said to have been 
l)orn in Wales, was elected in 1417 fellow of 
Oriel College, ordained priest four years later, 
apj)t)int«'d in 14:il Muster of Whittington 
College in London, and became in 1444 
Lishop of St. Asaj)h, and Doctor of Divinity. 
In I4j0, on the murder of Bishop Jloleyns, 
he was tnmslatcd to th(! sea* of Chichester. 
I’ecock distinguished himself by the origin- 
ality of the views he expressed. His great 
work, the JUprrssor of Oitrmuch Jilaming of 
the drrgy, was directed agjiinst the errors 
of the Lollards, and vindicated the usages 
of the Church. For this and other works 
upholding reason and Scripture against tra- 
dition. lie was attacked in the council held 
at Westminster in 1457, cited before the 
Aix'hbi.shop of Canterbury, his works ex- 
amined by tw<‘nty-four doctors, and he him- 
.sclf finally cond(;mne<l as a heretic. Under 
this pressun* ho abjured the heretical posi- 
tions charged agsiinst him, and made a public 
recantation at Paurs Cross (Dec. 4, 1457). 
He wu.s deprived of his bishopric, and though 
ho aj)peali‘d to Homo and procured bulls 
orJc'iing that it should be restored to him, 
ho w.as unable to recover it. He spent the 
rest of his life in eompulsory seelusion in the 
Abbey of Thomey, in Cambridgeshire. 

The Repressor, edited bj Churchill Babing- 
tou (Rolls Series); Gairduer, Sltulics in Rng. 
Ui$t. 

Fecquiguy, The Tuf.aty of (1475), was 
made between Kdward IV. and Louis XL of 
Finnce. The English invaded Franco in 
1475., Edward IV. having made an alliance 
with Charl(!s of Burgundy, but directly 
the English set foot in France, Louis offered 
to tr<‘at for peace, and eventually the treaty 
of I*ee(juigny was made on these terms :—l. 
Edward to return to England on the payment 
of 75,000 crowns. 2. A truce to be kept for 
seven years. 3. The Kings of England and 
France to assist each other against foreign 
enomi(‘s or rebellious subjects. 4. Prince 
Charles, son of Louis XI., to marry the 
Princess Eliz;iboth, daughter of Edward IV. 
■L The King of Fnince to iMiy annually to the 
King of England the sum of 50,000 crowns. 

Feel, Sir Kohert (5. Feb. 5, 1788, li. 
July 2, 1850), was the son of Sir Robert Peel, 
an enormou.sly wealthy I^ncashive cotton 
Tnanufucturer. Educated at Harrow and 
Christ Chui'ch, Oxford, Peel, after a very 
brilliant university career, entered Parlia- 
ment for Cashel in 1809, us a supporter of 
Mr. Perceval. In 1810 he was Under-Secre- 
tary, for the War Department; in 1812-1818 
Chief Secrehiry for Ireland under Lord 
Liverpool. In 1817 he was returned as 
member for Oxford University, and in 1819 


he was chosen chairman of the committee on 
the currency, in which capacity he was 
mainly instrumental in bringing about the 
return to cash payments. From 1822 to 1827 
Peel was Home Secretary ; but on the acces- 
sion of Cunning (April, 1827), he retired, 
being unable to agree with that minister on 
the subject of Catholic Emancimtion. In 
1828 he returned under the Duke of Wel- 
lington; and in March, 1829, having become 
convinced of the necessity of granting the 
demands of the Catholics, he moved the 
Catholic Relief Bill in the Commons. In 
May, J83U, Peel succeeded to the baronetcy, 
and, having been rejected in 1829 by the 
University of Oxford and become raembor for 
Westbury, was now elected for Tamworth. 
During the discussion on the Reform Bill, 
Peel, who resig^ned with his colleagues 
(Nov,, 1830), strenuously opposed,, the. 
measure. In 1834 he was recalled to office 
during the brief Conservative ministry 
of William IV. On May 6, 1839, on the 
resignation of the Melbourne ministry. Sir 
Robert Peel w'ns sent for by the queen ; but 
his request for the removal of certain of her 
majesty’s ladies of the bed-chamber who 
were connected with Whig leaders being 
refused, he declined to form a ministry, and 
the Whip returned to office. In Aug., 1841, 
they resigned, and Sir Robert Peel became 
Prime Minister, holding office till June, 1846. 
His regime was marked by some important 
hnancial changes, including the Bank 
Charter Act of 1844. But it was specially 
marked by the repeal of the Com Laws 
(q.v.), and the removal of protectionist re- 
strictions on trade. Sir Robert, with the bulk 
of his followers, was altogether opposed to the 
removal of the com duties, and vigorously 
resisted the Anti-Com Law agitators. But 
ho at length became convinced of the justice 
of their cause, and, to the intense disgust of 
many of his followers, himself biought in 
the hill for the repeal of tlio duties on com. 
But a largo poxiion of the Conservatives 
abandoned him, and the Liberals gave him 
little support, and in June, 1846, ho resigned. 
Duiing the remaining years of his life he 
gave a general support to the home and com- 
mercial policy of the Whig ministers, though 
he opposed their foreign policy. Uo died 
from the effects of a fall from his horse while 
riding along Constitution Hill. Peel’s policy, 
especially in the matter of the Catholio 
Claims and the Com Laws, exposed him to 
much misconstmetion in his lifetime. But 
his honesty, his zeal for the welfare of the 
country, his moral courage and independence 
of character, have been amply acknowledged 
by the succeeding generations. And what- 
ever exception might bo taken to his general 
statesmanship, no one has doubted that his 
talents as an administrator and a financier 
were of the highest possible order. 

Sir Robert Peel ond hie Bra (1844); Taylor and 
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Peelf Viscount {b. 1829), is a son of the 
great Sir Robert Peel. He entered Parlia- 
ment as a Liberal in 18G5, and after holding 
some minor oflices in the Government, was 
appointed Speaker in 1884, presiding over 
the deliberations of the House with brilliant 
success, until in 1895 he resigned and was 
elevated to the House of Lords, with a life 
pension of £4,000 a year. 

Peelit6S was the name given to those 
Conservatives who, after the Repeal of the 
Com Laws (1846), formed a third intermediate 
party in Parliament. Liberal-Conservatives, 
they refused a junction with either political 
extreme. Even after the death of Peel in 
1850, the presence of Sir James Graham, Mr. 
Gladstone, the Dukeof Newcastle, Sidney Her- 
bert, Mr. Cardwell, among the Pcolitos n»ado 
them especially formidable. On the accession 
of the Karl of Aberdeen in 1852 the isolation 
of the Pcclites ceased, that ministry being 
formed by a coalition of Peelites and Whigs. 

Peep-o*-Day Boys, The, was the name 
assumed by many of the Ulster Presbyterians 
between 1780 and 1795, who banded them- 
selves together to resist the Catholic * ' De- 
fenders.” On the institution of the Orange 
lodges in 1790 many of the Peep-o’-Day 
Hoys passed into them. The Peep-o’-Uay 
Boys bore a large share in the ” Battle of the 
Diamond” (Sept. 21, 1795). 

PeeragOi It was doubtless from Fmncc 
that Engbmd first learned to narrow the poli- 
tical application of the word pea-a — which in 
litemry and general nsage still collectively 
designates all persons that ai^c equals in rank 
or belong to the same class — to members of the 
specially privileged order, the hereditary no- 
bility. Tho German companions in arms, 
who had conquered Gaul and divided the 
land among them, wore at an early period 
called peers, that is, follow-warriors pledged 
to mutual support. Its limitation in England 
to tho horediUiry counsellors of the sovereign, 
whoso capacity to fill such an office originated 
at one time in the tenure of certain fiefs, at 
another in tho direct receipt of a personal 
wit of summons to* Parliament, at a third in 
a formal patent of peerage, and, in its femi- 
nine form, to the wives of such hereditary 
counsellors, and in certain contingencies their 
female descendants, as well as created peer- 
esses, may jjcrhaps have been cncourag^ by 
tho perfect equality of priWlege that held 
the varying ranks of the Older on the same 
level in tho political system. In that system 
kings, princes, dukes, marquesses, carls, ^-is- 
counts and bnron.s, have all been equals, 
whatever social - precedences may have dis- 
tinguished them. The latest created baron 


had a voice and vote in Parliainc-nt as |>otent 
as a King of fiicotLind’s or a Pi iiu-c (»f M'alcs’s. 
But though all peers were otiee lords of Par- 
liament, there never has been a time when all 
lords of Parliament were peers. Thu lord.'* 
spiritual have never been considered p<?ers ; 
they are not regarded as luiving tho nght, 
wlien accused of treason or felony, to be tried 
by the peers ; and they do nut sit in judg- 
ment on a peer arraigned on a capital charge. 
The word came into regular use in the four- 
teenth century ; it is found in the sentence 
jMisscd on the Desja-ncers in 1321. Tho 
status and coinp<Jsition of the peerage* had 
then l)een definitely established, and its 
ij place in the constitution been settled. The 
English peerage liad then declared itself 
to bo no Ciiste, such as was the French 
nobility, but merely a small knot of citizens 
whose distinguishing fe;iture was that they 
had inherited the eajMicity, or been inviu*d, 
or been commissioned by the king, to fill a 
responsiblo office in the Shite, tliut of |)er- 
petuai adviser of the crown, hud a few 
cherished privileges conceded to them in con- 
sequence, and on dying pjisscd on their duties 
and priWleges to their heirs. For in timo 
teoure lost its ennobling virtue, in time tho 
wit of summons was discontinued us a mode 
of creating peers, and the more deliberate 
proceeding of bestowing the dignities that 
admitted to the peenige by a formal jiatent, 
was exclusively used, and enabled the crown, 
when it seemed advisable, to limit the right 
of inheritance, which hitherto hud descende<l 
to heirs geneml, to heii-s male. In merlia*val 
days, when the dignity devolved upon an 
heiress, though she could not herself take the 
official seat in Parliament and in Council, she 
yet could give her husband, if not a right to 
the dignity, at least a presumptive claim to u 
writ of summons. Thus tlie Kingmaker was 
for a time Earl of "Warwuck, merely because 
he had married the sister and heiress of 
Henry de Beauchamp. And the slate of 
suspended, animation for a peerage that is 
kno\%'n as abeyanety aixisc when a peer left his 
honours at his death to co-heiivsses, whoso 
posterity bad no power of assuming them till 
the stock of all but one of the daughters had 
been exhausted. 

Tho special privileges of tho peerage descend 
from an early period ; but it was tho quarrel 
of Edward III. with Archbishop Stnitfoi-d in 
1341 that first made tho most valuable of 
them matters of record. In the course of that 
dispute the lords reported that “ on no account 
should peers ... bo brought to trial, lose 
their possessions, bo arrested, imprisoned, 
outlawed or forfeited, or bo bound to answer 
or to judge, except in full Parliament and 
before their peers.” And in 1442 it was 
settled by statute that peeresses had tho same 
rights, when placed in tho same position. 
But tlic value of tho right was for centuries 
greatly imi>airc<l by its practical restriction 
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to tho times when Piirliamont was sitting ; 
during the recess the Lord Sti-ward. who was 
a]>pointed by tiie crown. forme<l the court at 
his disi'ivtion, by choosing whomsoever he 
])Icased from llio body of peel's, generally to 
the number of twenty-three only. This hard- 
ship was removed by tho Treason Bill of 
1 690, which made it obligatory to summon to 
the court of tile Lord Steward “ all the peers 
who Lave a right to sit and vote in Parlia- 
ment.” It is only on ehargo of treason, mis- 
])ri.sion. and feUmy that jieers arc entitled to 
the piivilege ; for minor offences they are 
trii'il hy the ordinary courts. Tho other 
rights of a pc-er — freedom from arrest, admis- 
sion on <leinarul to tho pi-eseneo of the soye- 
reign, liherty to kill ycnison in a royal 
forest, a claim to higher damages for slander, 
iS:c. — are now of little or no account. Since 
the comijlction of tho Imperial Parliament, 
there are many Scottish and Irish jieers who 
are not loixls of Parliament : but they enjoy 
all tin' other distinctions of the order; and an 
Irish peer can .sit among the Commons for 
any constituency in Great Britain. The 
two most striking features in the latc'r historv' 
of the peerage are tho amazing increase in its 
nutnbcis, and the unreserved admission to its 
ninks of men of distinction in every honour- 
able oinjdoyment, soldiers, lawyers, diplo- 
matists, Irnnkci-s, traxlesmon, manufueturers. 
In tliis way the order has grown from 59 
landi'd proprietors in 1603 to more than GOO 
n'presentativcs of almost every form of social 
Jiiid jicrsonal distinction, litenituro not ex- 
cejited. 

Coiirthopo’s Edition of Nicolas’s Ifi*tortc 

Peet-a'jr ; May, Practical Treati$c ; May, Const. 

Iliit., Yyl. i. ; Hollam ; Stubbs. j 

Pela^ns was bom in Britain, towards 
the end of tho fourth conturj’, and liis 
original name appears to have been Jlorgan, 
of which Pebiglus is a Graicised form. 
He left liis native land very early, and 
livi'd most of his life in Gaul, where he 
became notoriotjs for his heretical teaching on 
tho subject of original sin and free-will. 
Pelagianism took root in Britain, and it was 
to combat this heresy that Germanus and 
Iaip»iR ciime over from Gaul. It would seem 
to liave died out in Britain in consequence of 
tho English Conquest. 

Pelham, Hexky {h. 1696, rf. 1754), was 
tho younger son of the first Baron Pelham. 
He took an active pirt in the suppression 
of tho rebellion in 1715; and first sat for 
Reaford in 1718. lie became Lord of tho 
IVcjjsury (1721), Secretary of State for War 
(1724), and Papuaster of the Forces (1730). 
Ho wa.s a zealous supporter of Walpole, and 
faithfully upheld tho measures of that minis- 
ter against tlio attacks of tho Opposition. 
Walpole’s resignation in 1742 was followed 
by Wilmington’s short ministiy. On his 
death the candidates for the premiership were 


Pelham and Pultenev. With extreme re- 
luctance the fonner was induced to assume 
the management of the Commons as First Lord 
of the Trcasiirv. He was supported by tho 
brilliant Carteret, who had been Pultency’s 
friend. Tlio Pelhams succeeded to the diffi- 
culties of the Austrian Succession question, 
and were obliged to obey the dictates of their 
party, who were delennincd on hostilities 
with France. Carteret, finding his policy 
thwarted, retired in 1744. Pelham, who, un- 
like Walpole, dreaded opposition, now per- 
suaded Chesterfield and Pitt to support tho 
ministni', and placed several Tories in sub- 
ordinate positions. Finding themselves super- 
seded by Carteret in tho king’s councils, the 
Pelhams <letermineri to bring the matter to a 
crisis by demanding the admission of Chester- 
field and Pitt to office. On the king’s refusal, 
they resigned : but as Carteret failed to form 
a ministry, they were placed again in power. 
Jleanwhil'e the Jacobite rebellion of 1745 had 
the effect of bringing the Pelhams back to 
Walpole’s peace policy, and the war was 
concluded by the Treaty of Aix-la-Chapollc 
(Oct., 1748). There had now ceased to bo 
any opposition in Parliament. In 1749 Pel- 
ham intro<luced his successful financial bill, 
whereby the interest of the national debt was 
decreased from five and four to three per 
cent. The refonn of the Cidendar and Lord 
Hardwicko’s Jlarriago Act (1753) arc the 
remaining points of interest in his adminis- 
tration. In 1754 ho died, and George de- 
clared, “Now I shall have no more peace.” 
“Like Walpole,” says Mr. Lecky, “he was 
thoroughly successful in questions of finance, 
and almost uniformly successful in dealing 
with them. A timid, desponding, and some- 
what fretful man, with little enorgj' of cha- 
racter or intellect, he possessed, at least, to a 
high degree, good sense, industry, knowledge 
of business, and Parliamentary experience.” 

Coxe, Life of PclJiani; Smollett, Hiat. of Eng.; 

Stanhope, Huf. of Eng. ; Lecky, Hiet. of the 
Cfntury. 

Pembroke, Jasper Tudor, Earl op 
{d. 1495), was the son of Owen Tudor and 
Catherine of France. In 1461 ho fought 
agjunst the Yorkists at tho battle of Mortimer’s 
Cross, where he was defeated, and with diffi- 
culty escaped. He was attiiintcd, and deprived 
of his honours, but in 1470 ho landed in 
England with the Duke of' Clarence, and tho 
Lancastrians driving Edward out, ho was 
restored to his titles and estates. In 1471 he 
once more- had to flee, and this time in 
company with his nephew, Richmond. For 
many years he lived in Britanny, till 1485, 
when he accompanied Richmond to England, 
and shared tho victory of Bosworth with him. 
He received great rewards from Henry VII., 
and was one of the commanders at the battle 
of Stoke, in 1487. 

Pembroke^ Thomas Heuhert, 8th Earl 
OP, and 6th Earl of Montgomerj’ {b. 1656, 


d. 1733), was educated at Christ Church, 
Oxford, and succeeded to his brother’s title 
in 1683. He raised the trained-bunds of 
Wilts in order to suppress ilomnouth’s rebel- 
lion. In 1687 he was deprived of his lord 
lieutenancy. Ho took part in the coronation 
ceremony of William and Mary, althouf^h he 
had voted for a regency, and was shortly 
afterwards sent as ambassador extraordinary 
to the Stsites-Gcnoral. Pembroke was sworn 
of the Privy Council, and put at the head of 
the Aduiiially Commi.ssion. On the depar- 
ture of William for Ireland he was placed on 
the Council of Nine. Pembroke was made 
Lord Privy Seal in 1691. When the king 
wont to the Netherlands to bike command of 
the army he was appointed one of the Lords 
•Justices. He voted against Fenwick’s at- 
tainder, although desirous that that con- 
spii-ator should ho brought to the scaffold. 
Pembroke was first plenipotentiary* at the 
Treaty of Ryswiek. He w’as created President 
of the Council in place of Ivceds in 1700 ; and 
by an able speech expressed the dislike of the 
Tory Peers to the Resumption Bill. On the 
accession of Anne he was dismissed from tho 
Admiralty in order to make room for Prince 
George. Ho was one of the commissioners to 
trejit of the Union with Scotland, and Loi^ 
Lieutenant of Ireland in 1707. Pembroke 
was subsequently created President of the 
Council, from which tho Whigs attempted to 
thrust him in order to make room for Somers. 
<)n the death of Prince George, he again be- 
came Lord High Admiral, but resigned in 1 709 
on receiving a pension. Before tho arrival of 
George I. in England Pembroke was one of 
tho ^rds Justices who carried on th(? adminis- 
tration. During the remainder of his long life 
ho took but little part in politics. Although 
Pembroke played a prominent part during 
two reigns, we know but little of his persomil 
churucter. Ho was a moderate Torv in 
opinions, and seems to have carried out his 
official duties with zeal and integrity. 
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Pembroke, William Hbrbbkt, Earl op 
{d. 1570), oiio of the most powerful men of 
his day, was employed in crushing tho western 
rebellion in 1549, and as a reward was made 
:Ma8ter of the Horse and President of tho 
Council of AVales. In 1551 ho was created 
Earl of Pembroke, and in conjunction with 
Warwick and Northampton virtually ruled 
England. At first deeply implicated in Nor- 
thumberland’s plot to set Lady Jane Grey on 
tho throne, tho Earl soon found that his 
inter<»to lay really on tho other side, and on 
^rceiving that the country was in favour of 
Mary, proclaimod her at St. Paul’s Cross. 
^ 1554 he throw the whole weight of his 
influence into tho scale in favour of the 
queen, whom however ho personally regarded 
with dislike; and it was owing m a gieat 1 


I measure to his course ot action that Sir 
Thomas Wyatt's rebellion was so easily suj)- 
, jiressed in the following year ; he was one of 
the commissioners sent to Fiance to arrange 
for a gcnenil pe^ice, ami in l.jo6 hd a 
reinforcement of troops to Calais to waiii off 
the tlircaU ned Frenc h attack. On the acces- 
sion of Elizabeth he accorded her his warmest 
support. In 1.569 he was, however, arrested 
on suspicion of being implicated in the plot 
to maiTV the Duke of Norfolk to ilary. 
Queen of Sc’ots, but lie clc-ared himself at 
once, and was jilaced in command of jxtrt of 
tho queen’s army. 

Penal Code, The, in Ireland, was first 
felt under James 1. In 1603 a I’oval procla- 
nmtion was issued ordering all Roman Catholic 
priests to Iciivo the country under iwiu of 
death, and announc ing that the i>c*nal clauses 
of the Act of Uniformity would he put 
in fon'o. Parliament, however, rcmonstratc'd, 
and in 1613 a promise was given th;it the 
hiws would not be enforced. A period of 
some toleration followed, which was cut short 
by tho Cromwc.’llian conquest. Under tho 
Protectoi-ate the Catholic gentry and priests 
wore shipiK'd off wholesale to Barhadoes as 
slaves ; no Catholic was allowed to carry 
aiTOS, to live in gairison towns, or to go a 
mile from his residence without a passport. 
In spite of the second Act of Unifoniiity, tho 
Iiish enjoyed a considerable amount of tolcm- 
tion under Charles II. and .lames II., but 
their sufferings began again after tho broken 
treaty of Limerick. After the English 
Parliament had in 1693 excluded Catholics 
from the Irish Parliament by imposing tho 
oath of allegiance and ubjunition, and a de- 
claration against tmnsub.stantiation, upon 
members, the latter body set to work upon the 
infamous leuislation known as the Irish penal 
code. (1) 'I’liy first of the penal statutes, 
passed in 1695, provided that no Catholic 
should keep u school under penalty of 
£20 or thi-ee months’ imprisonment ; that 
pai'ents should not send their children abroad 
for ctlucation under penalty of outla^vTy and 
confiscation, the case to bo tried wdthout a 
jury. (2) The Disarming Act commanded 
all papists to deliver up their arms under 
penalty of a heavy fine for the first offence, 
and imprisonment for life and forfeiture for 
the second. (3) In 1697 all Roman Catholic 
ecclesiastics who were in correspondence with 
Rome were expelled the kingdom, and for- 
bidden to return under pain of death ; new 
priests were forbidden to enter Ireland, and 
in the following reign tho existing clergy 
were placed under a strict system of registra- 
tion (1704). (4) The Intermarriage Act pro- 

vided that a Protestant woman inanying a 
Catholic should bo dead in tho oyo of tho 
law, and a Protestant man who married a 
Catholic should bo regarded ns a papist. 

(5) Catholics were disqt^fic'd in 1698 from 
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practising as solicitoi-s, and further measures 

were passed in the reigns of Anne and George 

II. to prevent evavsions of the Act. The 

legislation of Anne's reign was terribly sevei-e, 

an<l was deliberately finmed with the object 

of deiu-iving the native Irish of what little 

property tliey still possessed; — (1) The Act 

for the Suppression of Papacy (1704) provided 

that anv person who perverted a Protestant 

should be guilty of j>raTnunire ; that Catholic 

jKirents should be compelled to maintain and 

I'ducate their Protestant children ; that no 

Catholic could be guardian or trustee : that 

the eldest son of a (.'atholic, by turning Pro- 

testant, converte<l his father’s interest in his 

estates into a mere life-tenancy; and that 

lands of Catholics were to descend in givol- 

kind unless the eldest son declared himself a 

Protesbmt. Again, no Catholic could buy 

land or take h-ases for more than thirty-one 

real's ; he eould not inherit kind without 

taking the oaths, the estate passing at once, 

until his apostacy or death, to the next 

Protesbint heir: no Catholics were to bo 

allowed to settle in Limerick or Galwav ; no 

• 

j»erson was to hold office, civil or military, 
witliout taking the oaths and subscribing the 
<leclanition of tninsubstantiation. (2) By the 
Act of 1709 an informi-r who could prove that 
a lease nr sjile had been secretly made in 
favour of Pa])ists was to have the property ; 
ami the itrevious legislation compelling 
I’atholic fathers to support their Protestant 
I'hildren, stippreJ^sing pjipist schoolmastei's 
and ix’gulai-s, and commanding jKirish priests 
to bo registei'«'d, were enforced with additional 
rigour. Lastly, in 1727 an Act was passed 
by which every Roman Catholic was deprived 
of his vote, both at Parliamentary and muni- 
cipal (‘lections. The only effect of this 
terrible code was the destruction of the 
Catholic gentry in Ireland ; many of the best 
faiiiili(‘S emignited, and a few apostatised. 
The other measui'cs were cither exTidod or not 
put into execution. The cruel pei-secution of 
the “Irish ('nemy” begsin to abate towards 
the end of Walpole’s administration : and to 
Lord North belongs the credit of the tii-st 
substantial Roman Catholic Relief Bill, by 
which, on taking the oath of allegiance, 
they were allowed to hold leases of 999 years 
(1778). In 1782 the penal code was further 
relaxed, the j)rovisions against the purchase, 
inheritance, and disposition of land, residence 
in Limerick and Galway, instruction by 
l»opish schoolmasters, and the guardianship of 
children, being repealed. Additional measures 
for the freedom of the Roman Catholics were 
)assed in 1792, when the restrictions on the 
egal profession were removed, the odious 
Intermamago Act was repealed ; and in 1 793, 
w’hcn £40 freeholdei's were allowed to vote in 
Parliamentary and numieijMil elections, to 
enter Duhlin Univei'sity, and to fill, with a 
few exceptions, civil and military offices. 
Tnese were stepping-stones to the great 


Roman Catholic Emancipation Act of 1829, 
by which the last relics of the abominable 
Penal Code were swept away. 

/i-ish S'aeiifrs; Lelaud, ITwf. o/ Irdatid; 
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Ireland. 

F6]lda<r King of Slercia 626 — 655, was the 
son of Pybba or Wybba, and claimed to be 
descended from Woden. Under him Mercia 
first assumed a position of equality with the 
other kingdoms. The petty states which 
hitherto had occupied Middle England were 
conquered by him, and consolidated into the 
later Mercian state, which was conterminous 
with Central England. He was the opponent 
of Christianity and of Northumbria, against 
which ho even formed an alliance with 
the Welsh. In 633 ho defe^ited and slew 
Edwin of Northumbria at Ileathficld, and 
mvaged the whole country of the North- 
umbrians ; in 642 he again defeated the 
Northumbrians at Maserfieid. He frequently 
defeated the East Angles, and slew throe of 
their kings. He drove Cenwealh of Wessex 
out of his kingdom, and at one time seemed 
likely to make himself master of almost the 
whole of England. But in 656 ho was him- 
self defeated and slain at Winwidfield by 
Oswiu of Northumbria. “This prince,” says 
Ijapponbcrg, “ presents a striking and almost 
inexplicable phenomenon. Ruler of a terri- 
tory surrounded more than any others by a 
numerous hostile British population, a sbito 
which was of all the youngest; a state 
formed in the middle of the country, ot 
immigrants and nftercomers, who found the 
maritime parts already occupied ; protected 
by marshes, rivers, mountains, succjceding to 
power at the ago of sixty, yet displaying tbs 
energy of youth ; the last unshaken and 
powerful acilicront of ]xiganism among the 
Anglo-Saxons, this prince had during his 
reign of thirty years first assailed the Brot- 
walda of Northumbria, and afterwards rc- 
p(jatcdly the other stet(‘S of bis countrymen, 
with great success and still greater cruelty, 
yet, notwithstanding the destruction of five 
kings, without securing to himself any lasting 
result.” [Meucia.] 

Floreneo of Worcester, CJiTonidc; Lappon- 
berg, Anjlo-SnJOJi Aings. 

Peninsular War, The (1808 — 1814 ), 

was, so far as England was concerned, the 
most important episode in the wars with 
Frince, which lasted, with little intermission, 
from 1793 to 1815. In July, 1808, an alliance 
was signed between England and Spain, and 
two British divisions were at once despatched 
to Portugal, under Wellesley and Moore. 
From Aug. 1 — 5, Wellesley w’as engaged in, 
disembarking the troops in Figuoras Bay, 
and on the 8th ho moved towards Lisbon. 
On the 17th Labordo opposed him at Rorica, 
and was defeated : an(i Junot met with tho 
same fate at Vimiero four days l^ter. Welles- 
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ley was, however, prevented from following 
up the advantage he had gjiined by a rapid 
pursuit ; and on tlie JiOth, the Convention of 
Cintra was signed, by which the French were 
allowed to quit Portugal unmolested with all 
their stores, guns, and ammunition. Much 
as this convention was condemned at home, 
it secured, by the oceupiition of Portugal, a 
firm basis of operations. In November, 
Napoleon himself took command in Spain ; 
and after severe struggles with the Spaniards, 
the French, on Dec. 4, entered Madrid, 
and instilled Joseph for the second time on 
the throne of Spain. Meanwhile, Sir John 
3Ioore, who, on the other generals being 
recalled after the Convention of Cintra, liad 
succeeded to the command in Lisbon, liad 
airangod to form u junction at Salamancjx 
with Sir David Baird, who was bringing up 
reinforcements from Conmna, but owing to 
want of tiansiwrt, and the stupidity of the 
native authorities, neither genenil could 
move at an adeijuate jiaco ; and it w’as not 
till Nov. 13 that Moore arrived with liis 
vanguard at the place appointed. In spite of 
the fact that all liis precautions in tho rojir 
had been overthrown by the treacher)' of 
tho Spaniards, ho determined to press on to 
tho assistance of the Spitnish armies. On 
pec. 9 ho first ieamt tliat Madrid was 
in the possession of tho French, and tbit 
one French army had been despatched to 
Lisbon by way of Talavcra, thus cutting oflf 
his retreat to Portugsil, while Soult was on 
his march agaimst Moore’s army. Ho at once 
marched against Soult, and checked him in a 
brilliant skirmish at Saliagun ; but Napoleon 
was di-iwing his armies round to enclose him ; 
and there was nothing loft but to retreat. 
This movement was begun on tho 24th, and 
tho several divisions concentrated at Astorgji 
ou tho 31st. Tho next <lay Napoleon had to 
leave the army, and Soult was left to pursue 
a force which under extreme difficulties had 
forgotten all discipline. Nevertheless Moore 
managed to bring them safely to Corunna, 
where he halted to collect tho stragglers. 
On Jan. 15, 1809, he gave Soult battle, 
defeated him, though kiUed himself in 
the moment of victory j and tho annv was 
embarked without further molestation and 
sailed for England. In Mjiy ’Wellesley took 
command in Portugal, where the French wore 
almost supremo. Ho at once advanced 
against Soult, and drove him back from Lis- 
bon in a series of skirmishes. He followed 
up his ijartial successes by an advance up 
tho Valley of tho Tagus, and on July 28 
defeated Victor and Joseph in a ^rd-fought 
battle at Talavora. He, however, retreated 
soon afterwards into winter quarters on the 
Mondego. In the spring of 1810, Massena 
opened a brilliant campaign, tho object of 
which was the conquest of Portugal. After 
xnany successes he was met by Lord Wel- 
lington (for a peerage had been bestowed 


upon Wellesley after Talivt nt), at Bosaco 
on Sept. 27, defeated, and driven back. 
M ellington took advantaL^e of tlie victory to 
retrcjit to the lines of Torres Vc*dras, which 
he had constructed as a defence for Li.sbm. 
In March (181 1), having received reinforce- 
ments, M ellington issue<l from his iine.s, 
and by a series of nuistorly movements 
forced Massena to retreat to Salamanca. (Jn 
April 9 he began to blcK-kade Almci<hi, 
and in tho beginning of ilay, at Fuontes 
d Onoro, ag:iin defeated JLissena, who had ad- 
vanced to its rclic-f. During the Ixittle, the 
Governor of Aliiieid;i liad taken advanhige of 
the airelessness of the investing force to de- 
stroy the fortress and escape. In the niciin- 
while Graham hud broken out from Cadiz, 
where he bid been invested all the winter, 
and on ^larch 5 defciitc'd Victor at Barossa. 
Beresford had on March lo been detached by 
M ellington to reaipture Badujos, which bid 
been lost to the French by the treachery of its 
comnumder. Early in May he liad made all 
tho dispositions necess-iry for the siege : but 
the operations bid soon to be abandoned on 
accoimt of Soult’s approach with a strong 
reliering force. Beresford gave him battle 
on tho ridge of Albueru on May 16. and 
after a tomble .struggle, in which rictorj' 
was long doubtful, entirely defeated the 
hrench army. Wellington, coming uj) soon 
after the battle, at once ordered Budajos to 
be reinvested. An assault, however, on 
Badajos on June 9 was repulsed with 
great loss: and tho siege w’jis finally aban- 
doned on the approach of Soult and ilarmont, 
who bid united their forces. Wellington re- 
tired behind the Guadiuna, but took up so 
hold a position that he imposed on the two 
marshals, who, thinking him much stronger 
than ho really was, in their turn withdrew, 
Soult to Seville, Marmont to tho Tagus 
valley, where he quartered his army around 
Ahnantz. Wellington at once advanced, but 
was foiled in an attempt to surprise Ciudad 
Kodrigo, which, however, was now completely 
blockaded. Late in September, Marmont 
ma^-hed with an overwhelming force to its 
relief ; and after checking him in a vigorous 
combat at El Bodon ^Vellington ordered it 
general retreat. On tho 27th he again re- 
pulsed an. attack of the French, and withdrew 
to a position so strong that Marmont did not 
venture to attack it, and from want of sup- 
plies withdrew again to tho Tagus valley. 
In October Hill siicccssfolly drove the French 
from Cacores, and opened up tho whole dis- 
trict for a foraging ground for tho allies. 
i or two months Estroniadura was completely 
in Hill’s power, till in Jan. (1812) be w’as 
recalled to Portugal by a thrt'ateucd ad^’anco 
of ilarmont. Meanwhile in tho east of 
Spain tho French had been very successful, 
and Valencia and Catalonia had been reduced. 
On Jan. 1 (1812), Wellington with all things 
ready cros^ the Aguetb, and on tho 8th 



broke ground in front of Ciudad Rodrigo. 
The siege was hurried on in order to fore- 
stall Marmont's arrival. On the 19th tlie 
plure was ass:iulte<l and carried after a ter- 
rible struggle. Wlion Slarniont in his ad- 
vance learned the fail of Ciudad Rodrigo, ho 
hastily ntired to Salamanca, which he 
fortiHed. Wellington lost no time in march- 
ing to thr* south, and pit-paring for the siege 
of Radajos. The works were begun on 
lilarch 17, and here again had to be 
eouducted with all .speed from the fear of 
Soult’s relieving force. On April 7 the 
place wa.s eaj)tured by one of the most deter- 
mined and sanguinary :iss.'iults on record 
On ilay 19 Hill surprised and destroyed 
the bridge of Almaraz, which fonned the 
only ooinmuniciition aero.ss tlie Tagus between 
Mannont andSoult. and Wellington followed 
up this success by laying siege to the forts of 
iSalamanea. In ten days they were reduced, 
and on July ‘22 Wellington utterly defeated the 
French in the great battle of Salamanca. For 
eight days he followi-d up the pursuit to Valla- 
dolid. Thence, leaving Clinton to w'utch the 
movements of the French in the direction of 
Rurgus, he continuc«l liis march to Madrid, 
which he cnteix'd in triumph on Aug. 12. 
Hero ho was again prevented by the illi- 
berality and bad management of the home 
government from carrying the war any fur- 
ther into Spain, although either Soult or 
Suehet might have been cruslied. Ho ac- 
cordingly tum(‘d towards the north, where 
f’lausel had rallied the fnigments of the Sala- 
manca army. Clausirl retreated hoforo Welling- 
ton with much skill ; and Wellington halted 
bt'fore Hurgos, resolved to hike it before 
proceeding further north. He was, however, 
very badly supjjlied with siege tools, and even 
ammunition ran short; and the siege, which 
was begun on Sept. 10, was finally abandoned, 
4iftor a month had been .spent in unsuccessful 
attempts to storm tho place. The retreat 
was conducted under great difficulties, aggra- 
vat(Kl by tho utter disregard for discipline 
to which tho men gave way. After several 
skirmishes, Wellington’s army found itself 
secure at Ciudad Rodrigo. Wellington then 
disposed it in winter quarters, and made 
strenuous preparations for renewing the 
campaign in tho following year. The earliest 
movements of 1813 were, however, made bv 
Murray against Suchot in the east, and re- 
sulted in the defeat of the bitter near Castella. 
It was not till May that Wellington began 
his forward movement, but then all his plans 
•were so matured that tho ppsition of the 
French behind tho Douro was turned, and they 
were in full retreat, without a battle haring 
been fought. A union had been also effected 
by the same operations with the Spaniards 
in Grallicia. Burgos was destroyed by the 
French in their retreat ; and without toking 
any advantage of the natural difficulties of tho 
couutrj’, Joseph abandoned everj' position, 


until he had crossed the Ebro and taken up a 
strong position at Vittoria. It was, however, 
of no avail, for on Juno 21 Wellington carried 
the position, and inflicted on Joseph the most 
crushing defeat suffered by any army through- 
out the war. Graham was at once despatched 
to biy siege to San Sebastian ; but in a few 
weeks the works hiid to be suspended on 
account of the airival of Soult. who had been 
sent to supersede Joseph and was reorganising 
the northern army. In a series of fierce 
combats fought among tho iwisses of the 
PjTfnees, Soult’s efforts to break the line 
of the allies were utterly biiffied; ho re- 
tired, and Wellington ordered tho siege of 
San Sebastian to bo i*esumed. On Aug. 31 
it. was stoniied. Soult made one more effort 
to succour it, but he wa.s worsted in tho 
combats of Vera and San Marcial, and had to 
retire again. W’ellington. by the fall of San 
Sebastian, was free to devote his whole atten- 
tion to Soult. By a sci-ies of skilful move- 
ments he forced the pa.'isage of Bidassoa early 
in October. A month later he attacked Soult 
in a strong position, which ho had been forti- 
fying for thi-eo months, on the Nivclle. Each 
ix'doubt was successively carried, and tho 
English troops crossed tho river. A month 
later he crossed tho Kive, in the face of 
Soult's opposing force. Tho next day Soult 
issued from Bayonne, tlvinking that he could 
cut off tho loft wnng of the allies. The attack 
was met by a stubborn resistance, till 
Wellington sent up reinforcements and com- 
pelled the French to withdraw in haste. 
But Soult directed a new attack against the 
right, which had been thus weakened. Wel- 
lington had, however, anticipated the attack, 
and after “one of the most desperate buttles 
of the w’holo war,” succeeded on Dec. 13 in 
completely baffling the French on all points. 
The country was, however, so flooded, that no 
further movement was ])ossiblo ; and the 
allies went into winter quarters along tho left 
bank of tho Adour, tho French being disposed 
along tho opposite bank. In February, 1814, 
Wellington determined to advance into 
Franco ; but to do this it was neccssai*)’ to 
drive Soult fiom Bayonne. It was only 
possible to cross tho Adour below Bayonne, 
as it was weakly guarded there on account of 
its natural difficulties. His plan, therefore, 
was to draw Soult away by an advance of his 
centre and right, while Sir John Hope with 
the left effected the passage of the river. 
Accordingly Hill, with 20,000 men, moved 
off on Feb. 12 towards the east. The French 
outposts were everywhere driven in, and 
Soult was hopelessly mystified as to Welling- 
ton’s real design. He accordingly made his 
dispositions so as to be able to concentrate on 
Orthes. Wellington continued to drive in tho 
enemy from all their outposts, and on tho 
26th Boresford crossed the Gave de Pau, and 
false attacks were directed against Orthes. 
On the follo\%’ing day tho English attacked 



Soult’s position at Orthos. For a long time 
the battle was doubtful; indeed, at one time 
the Fi-ench seemed to be on the point of 
repulsing the attack and winning the day ; 
but Wellington, quickly changing his mode 
of attack to suit the altered circumstances, 
won a complete Wctory, which would have 
resulted in the entire destruction of Soult’s 
army had the pursuit been energetically 
c.xecuted. Meanwhile Hope had grappleti 
with stupendous difliculties ; had crossed the 
Adour, and in the face of the enemy liad, by 
the indefatigable energy of soldiers and 
sailors combined, contrived a bridge which 
should resist alike the force of the tide and 
the attacks of the foe. The investment of 
Bayonne was now complete ; and Wellington, 
crossing the Adour, desimtched Beresford 
with 12,000 men to Bordeaux, while he him- 
self prepared to follow Soult, who was re- 
tiring towards Toulouse. In three skirmishes 
the allies encountered the P'rench outposts, 
and diovo them in; but Wellington was 
moving cautiously, and it was not till March 
26 that the two armies were in sight of one 
another. Soult was resolved to hold Toulouse, 
in order to keep his communications open 
with the other armies, and Wellington was 
equally resolved to isolate him. Accordingly 
he attacked him on April 10 ; and at length, 
after a most terrible struggle, in which the 
allies lost more men than in almost any other 
battle in the whole war, the chief positions 
were carried. But even then Soult did not at 
once give up the place, and w’as ready to 
receive an attack the next day. Wellington, 
however, designed a new plan of operations, 
and Soult, afraid of being surrounded, carried 
off most of his troops to ViUefranche. The 
movement was a most masterly conception, 
and its execution did not fall short of the 
skill with which it was planned. But its 
results wore never known, because news had 
already arrived of the Convention of Paris 
and the abdication of Napoleon. Thus ended 
the War of the Peninsula. 

Napier. Peninsular War ; Clinton, Peninsular 
War; Allaon, ^ist. of Europe ; Thiera, Hist, of 
Hu. Consulate and Empire. ^ j 

Pe&j-deh Incident. In 188i the Amir 
of Afghanistan accepted a proposal for the 
delimitation of the frontier between bis terri- 
tory and Turkestan by an English and a 
Buesian Commission. The English Com- 
mission set out, but the despatch of the 
Russian was delayed pending further nego- 
tiations between the Governments ; and, 
meantime, Russian troops were pushed for- 
ward to occupy some of the points claimed. 
They were met by Afghan troops, and came 
into conflict with them at Dash Eepri, near 
Penj-doh, March 30, 1886. The Afghan 
troops were defeated, and the Russians set up 
a temporary admioistration in Penj-deh. A 
strong war feeling was aroused in England, 


but subsequently (May 2) it was agreed that 
the question who was respon.dble for the 
collision at Penj-deh should be decided by 
arbitration. The arbitration never came off, 
but eventually England, on b^lialf of the 
Amir, gave up h»s claim to Penj-deh, he 
receiving in return the southern outlet of the 
Zulfikar Pass. The delimitation of the 
Russo-Afghan frontier was completed in 
189.5. 


Feun, William, son of Arlmiral .Sir 
William Penn, educated at Clirist Church, 
Oxford and at Saumur. Ho became a Quaker 
in 1067, and w’as in 1668 — 9 eight months 
imprisoned in the Tower, and in 1671 six 
months in Newgate, for propagating Quaker 
doctrines. On March 4, 1681, ho received 
from the king, in siitisfactiou for debts due to 
his father, tho land lying between Maryland 
and New York, and founded tho colony called 
after him Pennsylvania. From the summer 
of 1682 to the summer of 1684 he was engaged 
in laying the foundations of the colony in 
America and establishing good relations with 
the Indians. On his return to Engbmd, ho 
obtained great influence with James JI., ap- 

? roved and supporU-d the Declaration of 
ndulgencc, and endeavoured to secure for 
the policy of the king tho support of William 
of Orange. In 1690 and in 1091 he was 
accused of treasonable c-orrospondence with 
tho exiled king, but in neitiier case wjis tho 
charge proved. Nevertheless he was in 1692 
deprived of his government of Penn.sylvunia, 
which was restored to him two years later. 
In 1699 ho made a second visit to America, 
whence he returned in 1701. His relations 
to the colony involved him in many debts, 
and disputes arose. In 1712 Penn was struck 
by apoplexy, as he was preparing to sell to 
the crown his rights as proprietor, and, though 
he lived till 1718, was incapable for the rest 
of his life of doing any business. 

Works, published 1728; Life, by Hepwortb 
Dixon, Forster Clarkson, and (iranville Penn. 
Macaulay’s charges aro refuted in Paget’s 
PiujIm and Paradoxes. 

Fenry (or Ap Henry), John (6. 1559, d. 
1593), a Welsh clergyman, became ono of 
the most zealous followers of Robert Browne 
and a determined opponent of Episcopacy. 
Ho was supposed to huvo originated the attacks 
on tho bishops published under tho name of 
l^Iartin Marprelato, but it was found impos- 
sible to trace the work to him. Ho was 
suh^uently brought to trial on a charge of 
haring libelled the queen, and though the 
evidence was incomplete, was found guilty 
and hung at St. Thomas Waterings (May 29, 
1593). 

Wordsworth, Scclex, Blog.; Strype, Anna’*; 
Burnet, Hut. of the R^ormation. 

Fen Selwood, The Battle of (1016), was 
fought between Edmund Ironside and Canute, 
and resulted in the victor}’ of the former. 
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Pen Selwood is in Somerset, not far from 
Gillingliam. 

Pension Bill, The (1730), was intro- 
ductnl by Sanciys as a weapon of attack 
agjiinst Sir Robert "Walpole. By an Act of 
1708, all persons holding pensions from the 
crown during pleasure were made incapable 
of sitting in the Hou.'^e of Commons, and this 
w!is extended by uu Act of 1714 to those who 
held them for any term of years. ‘‘ But the 
difliculty,” says Hallam, “ was to ascertain 
the fact, the government refusing informa- 
tion.” Accordingly Sandys proj)Osed a Bill 
by which every member of the Commons was 
to swear an oath that he did not hold any 
such pension, and that if he accepted one, he 
would disclo.se it to the House within fourteen 
days. Walpole allowed this mejtsure to pass 
the Commons by a sniidl majority, and threw 
the resjMmsibility of its rejection in the Lords 
on Townshend as leader in that House. 

Hallniit, CoTWi. Hist. ; Staiihoj>fr, Hist, of Eng. 

Pensions, Ol:> Age, came into force in 
190‘J. In the previous year the government 
passed a Bill whereby persons — with certain 
exceptions — who are seventy years of age, and 
who.se vearlv means do not exceed X3l 10s., 
are entitled to a pension. The amount pay- 
able is culculatt'd on the person’s means ; the 
highest payment is d-., the lowest Is. a w'eek. 

Pensions, The Question of, is intimately 
connected with that of the alienation of royal 
demesne, which was so frequently made a 
subject of complaint by the reformers of the 
Jliddle Ages. It was not until the accession 
of Queen Anne that steps were tjiken to 
prevent the sovereign from charging the 
luTcdihiry revenues with pensions and an- 
nuities which were considered to bo binding 
on hi.s successors, when it was provided 
that no ])ortion of the licredihiry revenues 
should be alienated by the crown beyond 
tho life of the king. Pensions, however, 
were still granted on tho hereditary re- 
venues of Scotland and Ireland, and on the 
4i per cent, duties, for tho lives of the 
grantees. When George III. surrendered 
the hereditary revenues in exchange for a 
fixed civil list amounting first to £800,000, 
and afterwards to £900,000, it became tho 
fund from which pensions were paid. There 
were no limits to pensions, except the ci^nl 
list itself, and debts frequcntl)' accumulated 
in consequence ; moreover, they dangerously 
increased tho influence of the crown. Burke 
proposed in consequence (1780) that the 
pension list should be reduced to £60,000, 
but his^ Bill did not become law. However, 
the Civil List Act of the Rockingham adminis- 
tration, which was passed in 1782, was built 
on tho same lines. The pension list was to be 
gradually reduced to £95,000, and no pension 
to any one person was to exceed £1,200. In 
order to prevent the practice of granting 


secret pensions during pleasure, it was 
directed that all future pensions were to be 
paid at the exchequer, and thfy were to be 
granted only in cases of distress or desert. 
The pension lists on tho Irish and Scotch 
revenues, and on the 4^ per cent, duties, still 
remained, however, aniwere sources of much 
political corruption. (1) In 1793 the Irish 
pensions had reached the sum of £124,000, 
the gross annual revenue being £275,102. 
After sevcml attempts had been made to 
remedy the abuse, a Bill was introduced into 
the Irish House of Commons, by which the 
hereditary revenues were surrendered in 
exchange for a ciril list of £145,000, and a 
pension list of £124,000, which was eventually 
to he reduced to £80,000. No grants in any 
one year were to exceed £1,200, but pensions 
held during the j)leasure of tho crown were 
exempted from the provisions of the Act. 
The contemplated reduction was effected by 
1814 ; and on the accession of George IV. the 
Irish pension list was further reduced to 
£50.000, no grants exceeding £1,200 to be 
made until tho list was so reduced. (2) The 
Scotch hereditary revenues remained exempt 
from Pailiamentary control until 1810, when 
the ptmsions charged on them amounted to 
£39,379. It was then provided that the 
amount of tho pensions should be reduced 
to £25,000, and no more than £800 should be 
granted in one year until the reduction bad 
been effected. (3) In 1830 the per cent, 
duties w’ere surrendered by William IV. for 
his life, the pension charged upon them con- 
tinuing payable. At the same time the three 
pension lists of England, Scotland, and Ireland 
were consolidated, and arrangements made 
for their reduction from £145,750 to a future 
maximum sum of £75.000 on the expiration 
of existing iutoresU. Lastly, on the accession 
of Victoria, the right of tho crown to grant 
pensions was i*cstricted to £ 1 ,200 a year ; 
these pensions to be gT^intod in strict con- 
formity with the resolutions of tho House of 
Commons of 1834, which limited them to 
“ such persons only as have just claims on 
the royal beneficence, or who, by their per- 
sonal services to the crown, by the perform- 
ance of their duties to the public, or by their 
useful discoveries in science and attainments 
in literature and the arts, have merited the 
gracious consideration of the sovereign, and 
the gratitude of their country.” In 1887, 
a Select Committee of the House of Commons 
reported against the granting of perpetual 
pensions in the future, and recommended the 
commutation of existing ones. A motion in 
this sense was passed in 1888, and since then 
many pensions have been commuted. 

See May, Const. Hist., vol. f., chap. ir. See 
also Burk^ Works, ed. 1815, and Report on the 
Civil Dec. 1887. 


[L. C. S.] 


Bepys, Samuel (5. 1633, d. 1703), was 
educated at St. Paul’s School, and Magdalen 




College, Cambridge. He l>ceamo Clerk of the 
Acts to the Navy in 1660. and Secretary to 
the Navy in 1673. During the roign.s of 
Charles II. and James II. the administmtion 
of naval affaii-s was largely in liis hands, and 
he introduced some importint reforms. Ho 
was imprisoned in the Tower on suspicion of 
being concerned in the popish plot in ilay, 
1070, but liberated the following Febniary. 
He became President of the Royal Society in 
1684. He wrote Memoirs of the Jtoijal Xavij 
(1690), and left in his manuscripts a hiary, 
written in shorthand, which was deciphered 
and first published by Lord Braybrooke in 
1825. The work is almo.st unequalled for its 
naive candour, and its gossiping pages give a 
singularly piquant sketch of the court and 
society of Charles II. 's reign. 

Perceval, Si'enceu {h. 1762, c/. 1812 ), 

was the second son of John, Earl of Egmont, 
and was ediicatetl at Harrow and Trinity 
College, Cambridge. In 1786 he wa.s called 
to the bar, and ton yeai-s later took silk. At 
the same time ho entered I’arliaimmt as M.P, 
for Northamjiton, and was soon noticed hy 
Pitt as a promising member. In supporting 
the Ti'oason and Sedition Bills he rendered 
good service to the government. Addington 
appointed Pprceval his Solicitor-General, and 
in 1802 Attorney-General, in which capacity 
he had to conduct the prosecution of Peltier 
for a libel on Bonaparte, and in spite of the 
brilliant defence of Sir James ilackintosh, he 
secured a verdict of guilty. IIo held tliat 
office until Pitt’s death in 1806, In March, 
1807, ho became Cluincellor of the E.xchequer, 
and on the death of the Duke of Portland in 
1809 he was numcKl Fii'St Lord of the Trea- 
sury. At that time the war in the Peninsula 
was being canied on : Napoleon had as yet 
received no check on the Continent ; England 
was spending millions in encouraging the 
nation-s of Europe to offer an effectual resist- 
tance to him. Foreign politics were thus 
all en^-ossing, and scarcely any attention 
was paid to the reforms at home, which were 
80 badly neediKl. For three years his ministry 
L'isted, and then on ilay 11, 1812, he was 
shot by one Bellingham, in tho lobby of the 
House of Commons. Nothing could have 
hapjienod ho opportunely for Perceval’s repu- 
tation as his murder, which raised him to tho 
position of a maityr. From having been 
really a minister of moderate abilities, by his 
death ho suddenly became, in public estima- 
tion a political genius, a first-rate financier, 
and a powerful orator. We can now look 
back more calmly and see in him a man of 
slpewd sense, imperturbable temper, narrow 
views, and restless ambition, which, to his 
credit, never led him astray from the path of 
mtegrity. 

Alison, Higt. of Bxivopt ; Duko of Buckingham, 
ilermoxTM of Court of ffir G. Boae, Bi’arj/, 

Percy, Hexuy (A 1364, d. 1403), who 


from his impvtuosity and dariiiir was .suriiamcd 
“ Hotspur,” wa.s the of il« ury P. icy, 
I^rl of NorthuinbcrlaTul. When (put*- young 
he was ;issociatcd with his father in th<- vhargo 
of the Scotch j)risouer8, and in 1386 h-- wa- 
sent to release Oilais, and mad*' many daring 
excursions into Piairdy. He killed the Eurl of 
Douglas in the battle of Utterhuni, where he 
was himself taken prisoner. Un his relwise he 
fought in Friince and Britanny. He joined 
Henry of Ixancuster on his landing in England 
in 1399, and received substantial roward.s from 
him subsequently. Becoming discuiitentid, 
however, with tlie king, Percy joimd in 140-3 
with Douglas, but was defeated and slain in 
the battle of Shrewsbury. He inuiTiesl Eliza- 
Isjth ilortiiuor, eldest daughter of Edward, 
I^irl of ^lurcb. 

Perrers. Alice, was one of the laclie.s of 
the bedchaml)t r of Philippa, (pu-en of Edward 
III. After his wife’s ileath she atapiind 
immense inlluence over the king, and inter- 
fered in the affairs of Stite, .suj)})ortiiig tho 
policy of John of Gaunt. In the Good Par- 
liament (1376) most serious charges were 
brought against ’her. She liad interfered with 
tho administration of justice, and her rapa- 
city and extmvagJince were eipially un- 
bounded. She was compelled to take an oath 
never to retuni to tho king’s presence ; and it 
WHS ordained that if in the future she bc- 
luivcd as she had in the past, she should for- 
feit her goods and be banished. On tho death 
of the Black Prince, however, the jirocced- 
ings of tho Good Parliament were reversed, 
and Alice Perrers resumed her influence over 
the king. She was present at his doath-bed, 
but fled from it after robbing him of his 
finger rings. She appears to have died in 
1400. 

Perroty Sm John (A 1527, d. 1592), was 
reputed to be the Kon of Henry VIII. Ho 
was imprisoned by Mary for his religious 
opinions, but under Elizabeth rose for a timo 
to high favour. In 1570 ho was appointed 
President of ilunsler, where ho suppressed a 
widespread rebellion, and in 1584 was mado 
Lord Deputy of Ireland. His policy, though 
calculated to benefit the country, gave such 
olFenco to the clergy that they contrived, hy 
means of forged documents, to obtdin hia 
recall, wliich was followed by his trial for 
high treason in 1592, He was found guilty, 
though probably on very insufficient evidence, 
of u,sing language derogatory to the queen, 
and of giWng secret cncounigemcnt to Spain ; 
and dirnl in the Tower of a broken heart, 
September, 1592, 

Persian War, Tub (1856). At the end 
of 1855 a series of stiidicHl insults towards 
3Ir. M’oiTay, the British minister at tho 
Persian court, obliged him to withdraw his 
mission from Teheran, and break off com- 
munication with the Persian government. 
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Attempts were made to patch the matter up. 
but the news of the siege and capture of 
Herat, in spite of treaty obligations, was 
followed by a declaration of war by England 
(Nov. 1, 18.>G). An annyof 6,000 men, under 
the commaml of Sir James Uutrain. was at 
once despatched to the Persian Gulf. The 
English attacked Rushan, a fort near 
Rushire, and the place wiis carried after an 
obstinate defence. The next day Bushiro 
was attacked and similarly captured. On 
Jan. 27, Sir James Outnnu arrived and 
took the command. Being joined by part of 
Havelock’s division, he advanced on Burras- 
goon, where the Persians were encamped, 
found it deserted, and returned after destroy- 
ing all the stores found there. On his return 
he was much annoyed by the Persian cavaln,*, 
but eventually succeeded in attacking and 
driving off the piu-suing force. A short lull 
in hostilities occum-d now. But on March 26 
thi- strong fortress of Mohamrah on the 
Karoon river was atUcked by sea and land. 
The ganisou was commanded by Prince 
Khan ilirzji. No real attempt was made at 
a defence ; the guns of the fort and town 
were (luickly silenced by the tleet, and then 
the lu inco abandoned the ])lacc and retreated 
to Akwaz, 100 miles up the Karoon, where 
he had large rnagjizines and supplies. Sir 
James Outrain immediately orgjjniscd an 
expedition under Commander Ronnie to 
ascend the river and destroy this place. The 
steamer advanced on the 29th, and on April 
1 found the i-nemy. about 7,000 strong, posted 
at Akwaz. The {roops landed and advanced 
agjnnst the town. There was, however, no 
struggle. The Persians, cowed by their 
disjistc^rs, lied at once, and again allowed 
their camp to be Uiken possession of with all 
tlio stores it contained. On the 4th the 
expedition retuined to Mohammh, and thus 
the opemtions closed. Meanwhile, the pre- 
liminaries of a peace had been adjusted at 
Paris. The ,Sliah agreed to renounce all 
pretensions to Herat, to withdmw his troops 
from AfghanisUin, to guarantee protection to 
the English commerce, and to suppress slavery 
in the Persian Gulf. [Malcolm, Sir John.] 

Outran), Persian Bayedition; .Annual Hegistcr, 
1856 * 

Perth was biken by Bruce from the 
English (1311), and in 1332 was fortified by 
Edwaixl Buliol, who was for a time besieged 
there by the Earl of March. I n 1 339 it was re- 
taken by Robert the Stewart from Sir Thomas 
Ughtred, Edward HP’s lieutenant. In 1559 it 
was occupied by the Queen Regent and a 
French bodyguard ; in Sept., 1644, it was taken 
by Montrose after the battle of Tippennuir,and 
in May, 1689, by Clavcrhouse. In 1715 it 
was occupied by Lord Mar, and in 1745 was 
also in the hands of the rebels for some time. 
James I. w’as murdered (1436) in the monas- 
tery of Black Friars in Perth. 


Peterborough, Benedict of {d. 1193), 
was of unknown origin. In 1173 he was ap- 
pointed chancellor to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury ; in 1177, Abbot of Peterbo- 
rough; and in 1191, Vice-Chancellor of 
England. The Chronicle which is erroneously 
attributed to him extends from 1169 to 1192, 
and is highly important for the period it em- 
braces, giving much infomiation not to be 
found in any other writer. 

Beoedict of Peterboroujrh's Chronicle has 
boon publisfaeci in the Bolls Series, with invalu* 
able mtroductions by Bishop Stubbs, who sng* 
goats, with much proliabilit^, that Kichard 
Fitz*Nea]» Bishop of Loudou, is the author. 

Peterborough, Charles JIordaunt, 
Earl of (6. 1658, d. 1735), in 1675 succeeded 
to his father’s estates. In his youth he 
served under Admirals Torrington and Marl- 
borough in the Mediterranean. For his bold 
opposition to the designs' of James II. he 
was compelled to betake himself to the Hague, 
where ho strongly recommended the Prince of 
Oninge to invade England. "When William 
had landed at Torbay, Mordaunt went on 
before him, and occupied Exeter. He bcaimo 
First Commissioner of the Treasurj*, a post 
to which ho was unsuited ; and whore he 
quarrelled with Godolphiii, who was an ex- 
cellent financier. He was created Earl of 
Monmouth. In 1690 Caennarthon procured 
his retirement from oflice. In 1696 he at- 
tempted to ruin his opponents by the help of 
Sir John Fenwick’s confessions. But the 
attempt failed, and Monmouth, now hated by 
both parties, was stripped of his omplojinents. 
In 1697 he succeeded tohis uncle’s fortunes and 
title. On the accession of Anno he was offered 
and refused the command of the forces in 
the West Indies. In 1705 ho was sent to 
command in Spain. He captured the for- 
tresses of Montjuich, and Barcelona fell. 
Though he had but a handful of men, ho 
at once pushed on to relievo San Mattheo. 
Ho accomplished the feat with 1,200 men, 
and drove the Spanish army of 7,000 men 
before him into Valencia. From Valencia he 
set out in the night and defeated a reinforce- 
ment of 4,000 men. A French army under 
Marslial Tesso, and a fleet under the Count of 
Toulouse, were sent to blockade Barcelona, 
Peterborough attempted to raise the siege, 
but failed. He then produced a commission 
appointing him commander of tho fleet as 
well as the army, and set out in an open boat 
in quest of it. He was picked up by one of 
tho ships ; and though he failed to bring on 
an engagement with the French fleet, he re- 
lieved Barcelona. But he quarrelled with the 
Archduke Charles, who disapproved of his de- 
sign of marching at once on Madrid. Unable 
to endure a command divided between himself 
and Galway, he left tho army for Genoa. In 
1707 he returned as a volunteer ; but Sunder- 
land, a warm supporter of Galway, roughly 
recalled him. He visited Vienna, tho camp 
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of Charles XII. at Alt-Kastadt, and that of 
Marlborough in Flanders, In 1711 ho was 
sent to Vienna in order to reconcile the 
Emperor and the Duke of Savoy. In 1713 
he was made Governor of MiuorcJi. On 
the accession of George I., lie was made 
geneml of the marine forces of Givat 
Britain, an office continued under George 
IE. In 1717 ho was suddenly arrested at 
Bologna on the groundless charge of plotting 
against the Pretender’s life. In 1719 he 
conducted, on his own responsibility, an in- 
trigue with the French court through the 
Duke of Parma, uncle of the Queen of Spain, 
which resulted in the dismissal of the minister 
Alboroni. In 1735 he died at sea, on his way 
to Lisbon, “ Tliis man,” says Macaulay, 
“ was, if not the greatest, yet assuredly the 
most extraordinary character of that age, . . 
But his splendid talents and virtues were 
rendere<l almost useless to his country by his 
restlessness, hi.s irritability, his morbid craving 
for novelty and for excitement. Ilis wciikncss 
had not only brought him, on more than one 
occasion, into serious trouble, but had impelled 
him to some actions altogether unworthy of 
his humane and noblo nature.” 

Moc^iilajr, Hut. of Eng. ; Stanhope, Hut. oj 
Eng, oud liar o/ Suce««non in Spain. 


Peterloo SflCeatin^* The (August 16, 
1819), Wiisthe most celebrated of the meetings 
in which the national desire for Parliamentary 
Reform found expression. Manchester decided 
to follow the eximplo of Birmingham, and 
made largo prcpjirations for a grand meeting 
on Aug. 16, 1819, under the lead of a noted 
reformer, ” Orator” Hunt. The county execu- 
tive undo e.xtensivo military arrangements to 
prevent any rioting or disturbance. On tho 
day fixed, between 50,000 and 60,000 people 
marched into St. Peter’s Field, then on tho 
outskirts of Manchester, while the magistrates 
were watching the proceedings from a nei«-h- 
bouring house. As soon as Hunt rose to ad- 
dress the assembled crowd, they sent tho chief 
constable to arrest him— a hopeless impos- 
sibility in the face of an enthusiastic mob 
Tho Yeomanry were then sent to charge tho 
crowd ; but they became scattorod, lost thoir 
order, and were beginning to experience 
some rough tre:itment at tho hands of the 
crowd, when tho magistrates gave tho 
Hussars orders to charge. Nothing could 
have been more effectual ; “ the charge swept 
the mingled mass of human beings before 
it ; people, yeomen, and constables, in their 
confused attempts to escape, ran over 
one another.” Tho meeting was broken 
up ; Hunt was arrested, and the field was 
left strewn with the victims of tho im- 
petuous charge, which has given to tho 
Peterloo Meeting tho name of the ^lanchcster 
llfassucro. 


Wolpole, Hut, of Eng. from 1816: Annual 
Begioter; Lift of EXdvn. 


Peters, or Peter, Hi-on h. i.>98, d. 

1060), was a native of Fowey in Cornwall, and 
was educated at Cambridge. lie becjiino 
lecturer at St. Sepulchre's Cliurch in the cit\-, 
and in 1633 minister of an Independent con- 
gregation at Rotterdam. In 1635 he emi- 
gnited to Massachus«-tts, and succeeded 
Roger M'lllianis as jxistor at S;ilein. He 
returned to England in 1641. “I was se'iit 
over to liis majesty,” lie said on his trial, 
“ that we might have a little help in point of 
excise and customs, and encouragements in 
learning.” He remained in England, and 
became an active preacher and army chaplain. 
In 1649 lie accoiiijianied Cromwell to Ireland, 
and became one of tlie eommissionera for the 
amendment of the laws (1652). He was also 
appointed one of the Triers (1654). At the 
Restoration he was excepted from tho Act of 
Indemnity, tried lus a regicide and condemned 
to death. He was charged with plotting tho 
king's death with Cromwell, and with exciting 
the soldiers against him by his prcacliing 
before and during tho trial, lie was also 
accused by rumour of being himself the exe- 
cutioner of Cbirles I., but this was not 
brought forwanl on his trial. He was exe- 
cuted on Oct. 16, 1660. 

Peter’s Pence. [Rom-feoh.] 

Petition and Advice (1657). On Feb. 
23, 1657, Sir Christopher Puck brought 
forward in the House of Commons an address 
proposing tho letsisting of the constitution. 
This was discussed and amended for a month, 
and finally presented to Cromwell on Mur. 31 
imder the title of the “ Petition and Advice.” 
April was spent in discussions between Crom- 
well and a committee of the House touching 
tho question of the kingship (definitely re- 
fused by Cromwell on May 8), and dealing 
with defects which ho perceived, and amend- 
ments which he suggested in other portions 
of the proposed constitution. Tlio Commons 
finally added a supplement to the original 
‘‘Petition and Advice,” called “The Humble 
Additiomd and Explanatory Petition and 
Adrice.” The two documents together, 
known shortly by the title of tho first, 
made up the now scheme of government. 
Cromwell was empowered to choose his suc- 
cessor, and confirmed in the Protectorate. 
Parliaments were to bo called every two 
years at tho furthest, and enjoy all their 
customary’ rights. Several cln.sses of persons, 
viz., all Roman Oitholics, and generally all 
persons who had home arms against the Pur- 
ILiment, and not since given signal testimony 
of their good affections, were excluded from 
political rights. Tho Protector was em- 
jKiwored to nominate a second House of 
seventy members, his Church establishment 
sanctioned, and a limited toleration secured. 
To the Protector’s Council, consisting of 
twenty-one persons, approved by Parliament, 
an important share in. the government was 
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^ivcn. Protfctfir and Council to"Olhcr(lisposi-d 
of tile Jixt'd yeail>' revenue <^£1,300.000), now 
jfninted, and wen- ri'spiuisiblc for its expen- 
(lituif to I'arliaimiit. On the wliole the 
I'etiticin and A<lvii'«- ( staldishc-d a far more 
workable distribution of political power than 
the liisliaunent ot (Government. 

KIussou. Lifi' of ; Guizot, Cromtrrll ; 

C.arlvk’. (.'lomird/’i Lettevs aiifi SJjifrc/o’s ; Bur- 
tou,';*....;/. II py-j 

Petitioners was tlie name given 

to those niemlau's of the Opposition, or 
“Country” partv, wlio in this year presented 
petitions to Charles 1 1, asking him to summon 
a Parliaini-nt in Jan.. IGSO. Their oi>poneiits 
presentt'il coimter-|)i tit ions, expressing ab- 
hornuice of the attempt to encroach on the 
royal pri'rogutivc, and were hence called Ab- 
horrers (tpv.l. 

Buruet. Ilisl. o/ his Ou n l ime, ii. i'tS. 

Petition of Klght (iG'iS). When 

th<‘ tliird rarliaincnt of Charles 1. met, the 
Parliamentarv leailcrs resolved to begin bv 
vindicating the violated right.s of the .subjects 
rathi'r than nmewing tin- att.ack on Buck- 
ingham. After n general discussion the 
Commons }»roc*‘eded to jiass resolutions 
agiinst arbitrary imprisonment, unparliamen- 
tary taxation, ainl other grievances. Went- 
wortli suggested that they should procooil by 
a bill wliich shoubl define what the law 
shouhl he in tlie future, but though his idea 
was adopted by the Commons, the king’s 
ojK'nly «‘Xj)ressod opposition obliged them to 
drop it (April 28). Cokt* now jiroposed that 
they .should ask the Lords to join with them 
in a Petition of Right (May 6), and after about 
three weeks’ debate the Upper House passe<l 
the petition (May 28). The petition d«‘manded 
four things: — (i) That no freeman should bo 
obliged to give any gift, loan, bcnevolonco or 
tax, without common consent by Act of Par- 
liament. (2) That no freeman should bo im- 
prisoned contniry to the laws of the land. 
(3) That soltliers and sailors should not be 
billeted in private houses. (4) That commis- 
sions to punish soldiei's and sniloi-s by martial 
law should be revoked, and no more issued. 
Charles, with the consiuit of the Council, 
answered evasively, “ The king wilhdh that 
right bo done aeconling to the laws and 
tuistoins of the realm, and that the statutes 
ho jmt in due execution.” Dissatisfied with 
this reply, the CommoiLs prepared a remon- 
strance against the advisers by whose counsel 
the king had acted. The king interrupted 
them by a message forbidding them to moddlo 
with affairs of Shite. The House boldly took 
up again tho charges against Buckingham. 
Before this d<*termination, and before the am- 
biguous attitude of tho House of Lords, the 
king yielded and assented to tho petition ac- 
cording to the usual foim. But tho king’s 
final surrender did not secure tho agreement 
of king and Commons. A new quarrel soon 


arose on the question whether the petition 
rendered illegal tho levy of tonnage and 
poundage without a Parliamentary gnint. 
Nevertheless, the king’s acceptance marked the 
beginning of a great ora in English history. 

Ganiiucr, Hist, of Eng., 1G03—I642: Halliuii, 
Const. Hist. j-C. H. F.] 

Petitions. [P.vri.iamext ; Cuow.v.] 

Petty, Sir William (A. 1623, rf. 1687), 
became m 1652 First Physician of the Irish 
Army. Afterwards as Surveyor-General he 
surveyed the forfeited estates in Ireland, and 
by buying up the claims of the soldiery to 
the forfeited lands he acquired large estates. 
Ho published several works, among them his 
valuable JWiticirf Arithmetic and a rolitical 
Survey of Ireland. 

Philip, Kino {b. 1527, d. 1598), though 
nominally sovereign of England, had only 
a brief and transient connection with this 
country. He was aflfianced to Queen Mary 
in 1554, and celebrated his marriage with her 
in July of that year. He remained in the 
country little more than a year, during which 
he hurried on the Catholic reiiction, and began 
the “ Spanish terror." [Mary; Elizabeth.] 

Philiphangh, The Battle of (Sept. 13, 
164.5), was fought at a place two miles west of 
Selkirk, when Montrose’s Highland army was 
surprised by David Leslie with 4,000 horse. 
^loDtroso himself escaped with a small por- 
tion of his force, the rest were cut in pieces. 

Philippa, Queen (5. circa 1312, d. 1369), 
wife of Edward III., daughter of William, 
Count of Holland, and Hainault, was married 
to Edward in 1328. She accompanied her 
husband on some of his foreign expeditions, 
and at other times defended the kingdom in 
his absence. 

^ Phipps, Sir Constaxtinb, defended 
Sacheverell in 1710, and was Lord Chancellor 
of Ireland 1711 to 1714. He was an active 
Jacobite, and in 1713, by his elforts, w’on tho 
Dublin elections for his party. 

Phoenix Paork Murders. [Ireland.] 

Picton, General Sir Thomas (i. 1768, 
d. 1816), entered the army in 1771. In 1794 
ho was ordered to tho West Indies ; and on 
tho capture of St. Lucia, two years later, Sir 
Ralph Abercromby recommended him for tho 
lieutenant-colonelcy of tho 68th, and soon 
afterwards appointed him Governor of tho 
island of Trinidad. In this capacity he al- 
lovved torture to he applied according to the 
Spanish law. Legil proceedings wore insti- 
tuted, and in 1806 ho was found guilty by a 
jury’ in tho Court of King’s Bench. A now 
trial was, however, granted, and the verdict 
w’as reversed in 1808. In 1809 ho commanded 
a brigade in tho Walcheren expedition, and 
was appointed Governor of Flushing. Before 
ho ha(i recovered from a malarious fever, 
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which ho had coutntcted ou this expedition, lie 
was ordered to I’oituj^al to coinmaml the 3rd 
Divisi.on, nicknaiued the I'i^htinj; Division. 
At Dadajos he rendered most signal service. 
He was soon afterwards invalicled. but re- 
sumed his command in time to share in 
the battle of Vittoria, where his division bore 
the brunt of the lighting. He was engaged 
in nearly all the battles of the Pyrenees and 
in the south of France. On the in-ws of the 
• •.scape of Napoleon from PUba, at Wellington's 
express desire, Picton accepted a eommufid 
under hiin. At Quatre Bras he was with a 
very inferior force opposed to Ney, and for 
three hours sustained, unaided, a most obsti- 
nate contest. In this battle he received a 
wound, of which ho told no one, le.st he 
should be prevented from taking pjirt in the 
greater battle, which he knew must soon 
take place. Aecordini;ly he was jire.^ent in 
command of the oth Division, agjiinst which 
Napol'ion launched one of his earliest, and, 
as the Duke of Wellington te.stified, ‘‘one 
of liis most serious atbn ks.” As he w.as in 
the act of giving the word for that charge 
which repuls(xl the attempt to biai-ik the 
Knglish line, he was struck by a musket-ball 
on the temple, and killed instantaneously. 
The story that the Duke of Wellington was 
on bad terms with Picton hxis been totally 
denied by the duke himself, who appreciated 
his qualities and solicited his services both in 
the Peninsula and in Flanders. 

3fmoinj of Picfoa ; Napier, PcnittBular War ; 

TKtfUtii^Cort Dttpaichti, 

Ficts, Thk (i.**., Picti, or ]>aintcd people), 
were the nation who in early times inhabited 
the north- eastern and northern iwirts of the 
modern Scotland. Their ethnology has been 
one of the most controverted points even in 
Celtic antiquities. But no one now believes 
that they were of Teutonic origin, and the 
general consensus seems to bo that tlioy were 
Celts of the Goidelie rsither than of the 
Brythouie tyi>e. It hits, however, been shown 
tltat not only some of tht.’ir pluec-nnmes, but 
also some of their customs, am hardly be of 
Arj-an origin, and that constKpiently they 
were largely of “ Ivm-nian ” or pro-Aryan 
descent. But the term Piets, which is 
obviously of Koman origin, does not seem to 
bo indicative of race, but to have been simply 
used to denote a group of people of various 
origin dwelling together, who ultimately 
became members of the Siimo political organi- 
sation. To the classical wTiters the term Piet 
simply meant the whole aggregate of the 
tribes dwelling to the north of the Itoman 
walls, who at an earlier age w’ere known as 
the Caledonii and Meatsc. They never wore 
subjugated bv the Homans, and even when 
the Scots had occupied the western coast of 
Scotland, they still hold the region north of 
the Forth, and east of Drumalban, though at 
a later date Scandinavian conquests deprived 
thom'of the extreme north of the island. The 


mnge of mountain> call> >l th«' Mounth divided 
the northern tram tli..- soiilli* rii Pi. t>. 'I'li.-n.* 

was also a third I’icti.-h t* ri it.^) v in ( i.dlowav, 
whose inhabitant.', shut oil by Brvthonic 
tribes from tln-ir nortluin br«-llin-n, wore 
called th*‘ Niduaii Pit.t.«, and, curiously 
enough, retained tho iiainv long after it liad 
becomo extinct north of th<- Forth. 

Loway; Ci MimiA.] Wh< n they first b«-aim<- 
lirominent in history as the devastators of the 
abaiKloned iuovin«o, the Piets Were mostlv 
heath'-ns. The Piets of Galloway had become 
at le;ist i>artiall\\converled to Christianity by 
the pre;iehing of Ninian at the end of the 
fourth eeiiturv. At the «'n*l of the sixth 


century the teaehing of Coluinba established 
among the Piets the autli(*rity of the monastic 
and tribal church of Iona, aii^l erenU-d intimate 
relations hetwi-en the immigrant Scots aii'l 
the nice they hud dii\en over Drunuilbiui. 
About th*i siuue time a united Pi<'tisli 
moiiarehy seems to have ^n'own uj>, with a 
peculiar rub; of sucees.<ion in the female line 
that was certainly jin-Ai van. Bi fore long^. 
however, the Piets were coinijelled to fully 
acknowledge the suj)r«'maey of the gre.it 
Northumbrian monarehs of the .seventh 
century. The nish euterjiriso of Kgfrid led, 
liowever, to the Pietish victory of Dunnielu-n 
(Nechtansmere), which again secured their 
fie'cdom (686). In the next century the 
teaching of the missionary, St. Bonifaeiu.s, 
iniluced Nectan, King of the Piets, to expel 
the Columban clergy, and intixxluce the 
lioman usages (717). The result was constant 
war with the J^-oti^ whicli, along with the 
Danish inroads, which now became constant, 
reduced the Piclish kingdom to much misery. 
The history of the ]>eriotl after Bede’s invalu- 
able work ends is very obscure. The Pietish 
law of 8ucccs.sion especially exposed the sbitc 
to the danger of foreign kings. At hist, in 
844, Kenneth MaeAlpiii, “the fii-st of the 
Scots,” (•“tablishcd a new dynasty in the land 
of the Piets, which produced the jiolitiail 
union of Piets and Scots. After the cud of 
the ninth century thci'o are no more kings of 
the Piets — or of Scone, as, after its cajiital, 
the state wussoinetimes called — but of Alban. 
The whole of Scotland north of the Forth and 


Clyde was thus, except for the Norse jarldoms 
on coasts and islimds, united, at laist nomi- 
nally, into a single state. 
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Sk(*ne, (Vlfic ScMJntid, ^ives tho ouly full and 
critical account of tUe Piets, based on the 
original authorities, c<lite<l by Mr. Skene iu his 
ChroniVh's o/ l^cfs and Scefj«. Rhys's CVIfic 
Rrdnui givcsaeoorl Huintiiary of theliistory, and 
throws much light on the ethnology of the Piets. 


[T. 1\ TO 

Pilgrimage of Grace was the name 
jjivon to Ihi; itisunoclioTi in Yorkshir<- an-l 
liincolnsliire in l.JoG. caustMl chicHv bv the 
<!tclcsiasti<-al and othoi- reformsof Ilenrv VIII. 
and (’roinwoll. It washoadod bv a vounij Lin- 
colnsliiro ^jentleinan, named Robert Aske, ami 
joint'd by most of the gentlemen and nobility of 
Yoi kslnre. The rebels iimstered in great force 
and advanced towards York, which they occu- 
])ied. .Joined by the .-Vrclibishopof York, Ixird 
Darcy, and tlie IVrcics, tlie rebels, 30,000strong, 
moved smitliwartls. At Domaster tbev wcit; 
met bv the roval coimnissionci-s, the Earl of 
81irewsbmy and the Duke of Norfolk. A 
confi'rence was lu'ld, and the rebels were in- 
<luc(‘il by tlio ti'inis offered to disband. But, 
finding tliat their demamls were not really to 
be comi>licd with, an insurrection bn»ke out 
anew under Sir Francis Bigod. This was 
suppressed with gmit severity. JIartial law 
was established in the north. Asko, Darcy, 
and twenty other leaders were seized (March, 
l')37) ami executeil, and the movement was 
stamped out. 


Pindarrie War, The Pindarries were 
a body of freehooter.s, established iu the 
Vindhya Hills, recruited from all nations and 
religions, and finding employment sometimes 
with the armies of iiativi* princes, sometimes 
in predatory excursions of their own. Their 
expeditions were of the most destructive 
chanicter ; all mounted and lightly armed 
they crossed the country in marches of from 
forty to fifty miles a ilay, foil upon the devoted 
district, carried (»ff everything movable in it, 
and burnt the houses and crops. In 1815 the 
Pindarries crossed the Nerbudda, and ravaged 
the English poss(‘ssions in the Deccan. Lord 
Hastings determined to end this, and pre- 
pared large armies in all the presidencies. 
The matter was complicated by the extensive 
conspiracy organised by Bajee Kao and Appa 
Siihib. and the treachery of Dowlut Kao 
Seindia. The vigorous measures of Lord 
Hastings, however, broke up the conspiracy, 
and the Pindarries were beaten again and 


again (1817). Chetoo Hingh, their chief, how- 
{•vor, with thf: remnant of his followers, to 
the number of 20,000, assembled in arms. 
The English forces wore concentrated for a 
great attack ; the Pindarries seeing the hope- 
lessness of resistance, fled ; Chetoo, deprived 
of his followers, sought refuge in the forests 
of Malwa, where he wa.s devoured by a tiger, 
and the Pindarries submitted (1818). 

Pinhoe/l'xE Battle ok (1001), was fought 
between the English and the Danes, in whicli 
the latter were victorious. Pinhoe is a x-ilUige 
three miles ea.st of Exeter. 

Pi^e Clench, 'J L’he B.aitle of (Sept. 
10, 1.547), was fouglit during the Protector 
Somerset’s cainjiaign. The two forces woro 
dmwn up on each side of the Esk, the English 
under Somerset and Warwick^ the Scotch 
under the Earl of Huntly. Tho Scotch 
enjssed the river and at first gained the ad- 
vantage, hut were scattered by a great charge 
of the English. 

Pipe Rolls, The, or Groat Rolls of the 
Exchequer, arc preserved in the Record Office 
and are almost perfect from 2 Henry II. to 
the present date. They relate to all matters 
connected with the revenue of the crown, 
crown lands. See., and arc of great value for 
historical and genealogical purposes, A Pipe 
Roll Society, for the publication of these docu- 
ments, was formed in 1883. 

Pipewell, The Cot nctl of (1199), was 
hold by Richanl I., immediately after his 
coronation, to iniso money and make other 
prepanUions for his Crusside. Pipewell Abbey 
is in Northamptonshire, in the neighbourhood 
of Rockingham. 

Pitcairn Island. In April, 1798, the 
crew of II.5I.S. liouuty mutinied, owing to 
tho harsh conduct of their commander. Lieu- 
tenant Bligh. After many adventures, a 
remnant of the mutineers reached Pitcairn 
Island in the Pacific Ocean, whore, togother 
with some women, natives of islands in the 
South Seas, they formed a settlement, remark- 
able for the orderly and exemplar}’ conduct 
of its inhabitants. Their descendants inhabit 
tho island to thi.s day, Tho settlement was 
visited by Captain Elliot in 1839, who gave 
such a favourable report of the state of tho 
islanilers, that assistance wa.s sent out to them 
by the government. 

Pitt, AViiliam [b. 1759, d. 1806), tho son 
of the first Earl of Clhatham and Ijady Hester 
Grenvjlle. was born May 28, 1759, and very 
early gave signs of his future greatness in his 
marvellous precocity. In 1773 ho went up 
to Pembroke Hail, Cambridge, where his 
industr}' led him to devour mathematics and 
classics alike. He left Cambridge soon 
after his father’s death, and, being called to 
tho bar in 1780, went the Western Circuit. 
But iu the autumn of that year a gtoeral 
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election took pkicc, and Titt was returned to 
PurUament for Appleby. In the following 
February Pitt made his fii-st speech in favour 
of Burke’s plan for Economical llefonn. His 
power was recognised at once ; Fo.k proclaimed 
him one of the first men in Parliament. He 
continued to gJiin influence and adminition by 
every speech he made. Eiirly in December 
news came of Cornwallis’s surrender in 
Amcriai, and Pitt seized the opportunity to 
attack the government. The ministry re- 
signed, and was succeeded by Kockingham’s 
cabinet. Pitt was offered the’Vice-Trc;«surer- 
ship of Ireland ; but ho knew his own 
value, and. declined the offer, which would 
not have given him a seat in the cabinet. 
Ho nevertheless supported the government 
till Kockingham’s de-ath. Then followed 
Lord Shelburne’s brief tenure of office, suc- 
ceeded by the Coalition, ^^’^len that came 
to an end in Dec., 1783, the king invited 
Pitt to form a goverament. Never had a 
Prime Minister a more difficult task before 
him. In December the majority against him 
w'as almost two to one ; but such was Pitt’s 
resolution and tact, that hy March 5, 1784, 
it had dwindled, after sixteen divisions, 
down to a bare majority of one. The country 
at largo was vehement in its support of the 
goveminent, and the city of London j)re- 
sented Pitt with its freedom. Pitt now 
dissolved the Parliament, and government 
candiffiites were overywhero returned. Pilt 
at twenty-four “domineered absolutely over 
the cabinet, and was the favourite at once of 
the sovereign, the Parliament, and the nation.” 
Already in 1782 ho had demanded an inquirj' 
into the system of Parliamentary representa- 
tion. When, however, he was in power with a 
large niitjority at his back, he was prevent^ 
by the king’s strenuous opposition from again 
introducing the subject, and the French Kevo- 
lution soon had the effect of driving the mere 
notion of refonn of any kind out of men’s 
minds. He nevertheless did make an <-ffort in 
that direction when, in 1785, he introduced a 
bill “to amehd the representation of the 
people of England in Parliament.” During 
his fii-st eight years of power, Pitt enjoyed a 
time of tranquillity and peace, when there were 
no wars being carried on by England, at any 
rate at a nearer distance than India, and tho 
country and Parliament alike were anxious 
to SCO carried out some of tho numerous 
reforms which Imd boon so often talked about. 
Tho first of these measures which Pitt ap- 
proached was the vexed question of Indian 
government, which had proved tho death of 
Uie Coalition ministry. Pitt’s India Bill wm 
quite successful, and was followed by his 
scheme for tho reduction of tho National 
Debt. In the same year (1786) began the 
measures for tlio impeachment of Warren 
Hastings. Pitt took no active jMirt in it, 
though ho gave his support to tho prosecution. 
In 1788 the king fell illj and Pitt, supporting 


the con.rtituti<)iuil view of the Kcgcncy ques- 
tion against Fox, who warmly took up tho 
cause of the Prince of Wales, att.-u ln d him- 
self more tirinly than ever to Ge<ugi- III. 
In the same Year he advocat«“d with all hi.s 
eloquence a Bill for the Abolition of the Slave 
Trade. When the French Kevolution broke 
out, Pitt appeared in a new light. For the 
remaining veal's of his life he was chietlv 
engaged in hading tho Eniojiean oppo.sition 
to Franco, His war administmtion, however, 
was far from fortunate, and his milihiry 
cnter|irisc*s were ili-jilanned and unsuccessful. 
But at home he still held his own in the con- 
fidence of his countrymen. Ho saw the im- 
mediate necessity for the union of Ireland 
with England ; but the king’s narrow-minded 
obstinacy prevented him eoiiihining t’nion 
with Catholic Emancipation, which alone, he 
said, would make the Union elftM-tual. But 
Pitt was not the man to be baulkc-d in 
his endeavours to fulfil a promise ; and, as 
he could not have his own way in the 
matter, he resigned, in 1801, the |M>st which 
ho had held .«o triumphantly for seventeen 
yeai's, ami with him went all the abler mem- 
bers of his administration. “All tint was 
left to the king was to call up the ivar ranks 
of the old ministry to fonn the front r.ink of 
a new ministry.” Addington became Priiiio 
Minister, and for a time seemed to succeed, 
chiefly by the help of Pilt, who supported 
him, and by tho conclusion of a peace with 
France on the terms of the Tnuity of Amiens. 
But the roiil iucapicity of Addington, com- 
bined with tho restless ambition of Bonaparte, 
at lenrth comiielled Pitt to assume a different 

attitude towards the ministry. Parliaim-nt 

% 

and tho nation at large looked to Pitt as the 
only man who could sjivo the country in tho 
event of the war which it was 8c*cn must soon 
ho continued with France. Addington felt the 
pressure on all sides, but tried to come to 
terms with Pitt, which would still leave him 
in the possession of a largo share of power. 
In May, 1803, Pitt emerged from the retire- 
ment in which ho had been living, and made a 
great speech, advocating the dcclanition of 
war. In April, 1804, Addington resigned. 
Pitt was commanded to fonn a ministry. 
He desired a broad government, which should 
include all tho highest talent iu tho kingdom 
— Fox, Grenville, M’indham, and otliers. 
But tho king’s obstinacy once more defeated 
an excellent scheme. Pitt yielded, and formed 
a Tor}' administration. Most strenuous efforts 
were made both at home, and by the develop- 
ment of foreign combinations, to avert the 
threatening danger ; and tho glorious victory 
of Trafalgfar in Oct., 1805, crushed the French 
navy. But the close of Pitt’s career is mobiii- 
choly. Tho Opposition, which had refniincd 
from any factious resistance to the war policy 
of tho government, in April, 1806, proposed 
a vote of censure on LoM Melville for mis- 
management of the na\'y while Treasurer 
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undiT I’ltt's loriiM-r atlininistration. I’ilt '^IockI 

by his *<M trieml ; but tlu- iSpcaker's ca^tiiiir 

voto (Iceidi'J a division afjr>iinst the acrusid. 

Pitt rciTiirdod tlio advcrs»i voto as almost a 

vot<' oi‘ ccnsiiro on himsvlf, an<l was <jiijtc 

crushed. In the lollowino: duly. Parliament 

was j)roiojrucd ; but the war was carried on 

with Napoleon's usual activity. In September 

Pitt had the Siiti.sfaction of ncj?otiatinj 7 with 

llussia and Austria a srenonil coalition uj^ainst 

NupoU-on. wlio in reply made every prepar.i- 

tion for invadin? England. Circumstances, 

howevc'i*, prev«-nte<l liim from carryinj; out 

that scIn'iiK'. and he turned his attention to 

the (Continent. The capitulation of the 

Austrian armv at Ulm on Oct. 10 was the 

(h-st result of this chan"o of plan. The news 

jn-oved a (h'ath-blow to Pitt, which even tho 

news of Trafalf^ar four days later could not 

avert. Tlie next day, at the I»rd Mayor s 

dinner, lie spoke the last wonls he was over to 

utter in public. In December ho ndiml to 

Path to rest; but the news of Austerlitz coiu- 

phded tho bri-ukdown of his health. He was 

just able to travel to London in January for 

the ojteninj? of Parliament on the 21st; but 

when h«‘ arrived at Putney, he w'as too ill 

to atti iid, and two days later, on Jan. 2:j, 

180(>, ho dii'd. Pitt luis "been justly called 

the man of Parliaimmtary fjovernment. No 

man ever, from his oarhest appeai-anco in 

the House of Commons to his latest days, exer- 

ciseil so absolute a swav over that assemblv. 

• • 

By his incorruptible integrity, conspicuously 
displayed during nineteen years, he did more 
than any one man to crush out the coiTuption 
in high places which had prevailed during tho 
first eighty years of the eighteenth century. 

Massey. ; Stanhope. Pitf; Grenrills 

Corrojij'oiul^iici! ; S2>rcche<; Purl. ifu(. ; 

Jes.»e, Mfm. of oj Georac HI. ; May, C'ottst. 

Hiil. ; Macaulay, fys.«ayf(; A(Iolx>hus, Iliti.; Lord 

Eosebery, U'rn. Pitt. US] 

Place Bills. Thr First (1672) was a 
measure congenial to tho Torj' reformers of 
William III. 'a reign. Its object was summarily 
to exclude all placemen h*ora the House of 
Commons. “Nobody thought of drawing a 
lino lu'tweon the fow functionaries who ought 
to be allowed to sit in the House of Commons, 
and tho crowd of functionaries who ought to 
be shut out. A member w’ho was to be 
chosen after 1693 was not to accept any place 
wliatever.” The bill was violently opposed 
in the Ujiper House, Marlborough making a 
great speech in its support, ^^^lcn the ques- 
tion was put, forty-two were in its favour and 
forty-four against it. Proxies were called, 
however, and the bill was lost by three votes. 
Next year the bill w’as introduced again, and 
again easily passed the Commons. It pro- 
vided that no member of the House of Com- 
mons, elected after Jan. 1, 1694, should 
accept any place of profit under tho crown, 
on pain of forfeiting his seat, and of being 
incapable of sitting again in the same Par- 


liament. Tho I.ords added the wise amend- 
imnt, ••unless ho be afterwards chosen to 
servo in tho same I’ailiament.” Tho Com- 
mons agreed to this amendment. William, 
who appears to have misunderstood the 
natuvo of the bill, refused his assent. The 
angry Commons first passed an luidross, 
afiinning that those who had advised the 
king on this occasion were public enemies; 
and then, on the motion of Harley, apjiointed 
11 committee to dniw up a rejircsenlation tc 
the king. William, however, in his reply, 
yielded nothing. “ Thus ended, more happily 
than William had a right to expect, one of 
the most dangerous contests in which he ever 
engaged with his Parliament.” In 1694 the 
bill was introduced again into the Commona 
It was thrice read, but on the third reading 
was rejected by thiily-tKree votes. The result 
of the bill would "have, as Kanko remarks, 
caused “ Parliament and the administration 
to .stand against one another as two distinct 
bodies.” The Second (1743) was originally 
proposed by Sandys, but subsequently op- 
posed by him on the ground that George II. 
was antagonistic to the measure. “ Derided,” 
says liallam, “ though it was at tho time, it had 
considerable effect ; exidmling a great num- 
ber of inferior officers fi-om tho House of 
Commons, which has never since contained so 
revolting a list of court-deputies as it did in 
the age of Walpole.” 

Flautagenet, the name by which tho 
house of Anjou is generally known, is derived 
from pianta gausta, the broom-plant, a sprig 
of which was usually woni by Geoffrey of 
Anjou, father of Henry II., on his cap. It is 
doubtful whether this custom of his is to be 
taken to indicate his love of tield-si>orts, or as 
a sign that ho was not ashamed of the humble 
origin of the house of Anjou, which had for 
its founder a woodman of Kennes. [Angevins.] 

Flantageuet, Family of. [Axgevixs.] 

Flassey, The Battle of (June 23, 1757), 
was fought by Clive against* tho troops of 
Surajah Dowlah in the campaign undertaken 
to avengo tho massacre of the Black Hole of 
Calcutta. Clive having concluded his arrange- 
ments with ileer Jaffier, nddi-essed a letter to 
Surajah Dowlah, recapitulating the grievances 
which tho English had to complain of, and 
stating that ho was coming to Mooi'shedabad 
to arrange them. Ho set out from Chander- 
nagore on June 13 with an army of 1,000 
Europeans, 2,000 natives, and eight pieces of 
cannon. Meer Jaffier, however, proved faith- 
less, and on the 19th the rains sot in with 
great violence. Clive saw that ho had 
advanced too far to recede, and that there 
would be more danger in retiring than pro- 
ceeding. Accordingly ho called a council of 
war on the question, and it was almost unani- 
mously decided not to risk an action. In 
spite of thist however, on June 22, the British 
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force crossed the Hooglily, and at midnight 
encamped in a grove of maiigo-trees at 
Plassey. In the morning the Kabob's troops, 
headed by a body of fifty Frenchmen, were in 
motion, and the assault began with a furious 
cannonade. The English escaped the shots 
by sitting down under cover of a higli bank. 
About noon a slight shower danuiged the 
(-nemy’s powder. Tlicy were compelled to 
witluh-jiw theii- artillery, an<l Clive advanced 
vigorously to the attack of their lines. In 
spite of the gallantry of the French, Clive 
was able to storm the ctimp, rout the whole 
anny, and pm-sue them for about si.x miles. 
The tmemy, it is supposed, lost about 500 men ; 
the English only seventy-two. The Nabob, 
influenced by the conspiiators, had been the 
first to fly, and, mounted on a camel, and 
followed by about 2,000 horse, bore to his 
ctipital the nows of his disgmee. 

Mill, Hist.'nf Itiilia ; GUi^', Li/e o/CUie. 

Platen, Maoame pe, was a sister of the 
Countess of Darlington, tlic mistress of 
George I. Wo find the sisters supporting 
Carteret against Walpole and Townshend, 
who relied on the influence of the Duchess of 
Kendal. She received a bribe of i‘10,000 to 
facilitate the i>;issing of the South Sea Bill. 
In 1723 a marriage was uixanged between 
her daughter and the Count of St. Flo- 
rentin, but the countess required as a con- 
dition that a dukedom should he granted to 
the bridegroom. This Carteret, as Secretary 
for the Southern Department, exerted himself 
to obtain from the Duke of Orleans. Horace 
Walpole was thereupon sent by his brother 
to Paris to counteract the intrigue. Madame 
de Platen was ultimately consoled by a 
portion of £10,000 from George, but the 
interference of Walpole caused Carteret to 
retire to the lord-lieutenancy of Ireland. 

Play House Bill,TH p. (1 737) , was brought 
forward by Sir Robert Walpole in order to 
check the indeexjney of the stage. His Play- 
house Act was an amendment to the Vagrant 
Act of Queen Anne’s roign. “It declared," 
says Lord Stanhope, " that any actor without 
a legal settlement, or a licence from the Lord 
Chamberlain, should be deemed a rogue and a 
vagabond. To the Lord Chamberlain it gave 
legal power instead of customary privilege; 
aiithori.'jing him to prohibit the representation 
of any drama at his discretion, and compelling 
all authors to send copies of their plays four- 
teen days before they wore acted, under for- 
feiture of £50, and of tho licence of tho 
house. Moreover, it restrained tho numW 
of plaj’houBcs, by enjoining that no person 
should have aOthority to act except within 
the libertic'S of Westminster, and where the 
king should reside.” The bill was carried in 
spite of the vigorous opposition of Lord 
Chesterfield; and its effect in subjecting all 
plays acted to the previous examination of 
Hisr.— 32 


i the Lord Chamberlain and (lie oflicials ap- 
: pointed by him, has never been undone. 

Pleas, The Coi KT or Co.m.mon. (.r Com- 
mon Bench, gttined cxi.sttnce as a sepaiatr 
court from the curia regi.s hv the 17 tli .n-tU lc. 
of Magna Charta. which provided that ••com- 
mon pleas should not follow the court but lu. 
held in some fi.xed place." In tlie cailv pail 
of the reign of Henry III. it was distingui.shed 
from the Exchequer and the Kings Bench 
as having cognisjince of the private suits of 
subiects. The Court of C.munon Picas wa> 
held at Westminster. In the reign of Ed- 
^vard I. the Barons of the Exehe<jucr weri' 
forbidden to interiere in its juriwlietion. 
and from the beginning of that reign com- 
mences a regular series of Chief Jiistircs of 
Common Pleas. A full bench eonsist.-d of 
the Chief Justice and of four (afti'r 31 A: 32 
Vic., of five) puisne judges. This court had 
a concurrent jurisdicti<ui with the (^uen’s 
Bench and Excheijucr in personal action.s 
and ejectment. It had an exclusive jurisdi.-- 
tion in real actions. I nder the Parliainenbirv 
Elections Act of 1868, an<l under the Railway 
and Canal Act of 1853, it also received aji- 
peals from the Revising Barri.sters’ courts. 
Appeals from this couit fonnerly lay to the 
King’s Bench, but were ti-ansferred hv 21 
Geo. IV. and 1 Will. IV. to the judges of 
the King’s Bench and the Barons of tho Ex- 
chequer sitting in the Exi luaiuer C'hanilier. 
The exclusive jurisdiction of the couit was 
maintained by the Judicature Act of 1873 , 
for the Common Ph as Division, but in virtue 
of 31 it has since been hy UixJer of 

Council in the genenil jurisdiction of the 
High Court of Justice. 

•• '■ Stubbs, Cnn«f. UUt., 

“■ ■ * [W. H.J 

Archbishop of Canterbury 
890 UH, was a man of very extensive 
literary acquirements, and one of the clnef 
ornaments of Alfred’s court. It is genenilly 
supposed that it is to him that wo owo tho 
compilation of a portion of tho Auglo.Suxon 
Chronicle, and it is known that ho assisted Die 
king in many of his litci-qry undertakings, 
notably in tho translation of Gregory’s ikis- 
torals. “Ho ennied out consirtently the 
plans of Alfred, and laboured diligently to 
secure for tho Cliurch a Icamed ministry." 

Asser, Fita Alfrtdi; William of Miilmesburv. 

Gcita Ponf^^rum; Hook, ai clil-o7u>|)*. 

Plnnket, William Conyncham, 1 st Lord 
Junket (b. 1764, d. 1854), the son of a Pres- 
finnan minister, was educated at Trinity 
OoUege, and in 1787 caUed to the Ii-iah 
bar. In 1807 he became member for Mid- 
hurst; in 1812 for Dublin University. Ho 
was one of the most brilliant speakers in an 
age of orators. He was not a ^^^lig, but a 
follower of Lord Grenvillo. In 1821, after 
Grattan's death, he became tho chief pro- 
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motcr of Catholic Emancipation (q-y-) 
Parliament. He had before been Solicitor- 
(Jencnil, and in 1S21 became Attoniev- 

General, for Ireland. As such ho 
cx officio ag-ainst the promoters of the cottle 
Plot” (q.v.). and his conduct was cnticised m 
Parliament, but he was able to vindicate it 
sncce-ssfullv. In 1827 Canning tried to pt 
him made Lord Chancellor of Ireland, but 
Che king refused. He was, however, made 
loord Chief Justice of the Irish Court ot 
Common Pleas, and a peer. In 1830 ho 
became Lord Chancellor ot Ireland. 

Poitiers, The P.ittlf, of (Sept. 19, 13o6), 
was the second of Edward the Blaek Prince 3 
great victories over the French. In 1355 the 
truce which had been concluded for eight 
years came to an end. The Black Prince at 
the head of a great army, largely composed of 
mercenaries, landed in (.iuienno, and inarched 
up the Garonne, plundering the country. 
'I'he following year ho marched towards the 
lioire; but nea'r Poitiers he found his way 
barred by (lO.OOO men under King John of 
France. ' The prince's army is said not to 
have c.xceedcd 8,000 ; but it was very strongly 
[)Osted behind lanes, hedges, and vineyards, 
which were lined with archci-s. His offei-s to 
treat were rejected, and the French horse 
j)re8sed on up the lane. But they fell back 
in confusion before the arrows of tlio 
English. At the same time they were 
chargiHl in flank by the English cavalry, 
while the main body of the English foot 
advanced on their front. The French fought 
dospenitely, but were completely routed. 
8,000 of them were killed, and among the 
crowd of prisoners was King John himself. 

Froissart, Chronicle ; Jehun le Bel, Chri)ni«]ucs; 

Loni^miui, Eduard (ho Third. 

Poitiers, William of ( 5 . cirffl 1020), 

was a Norman soldier who subsequently took 
orders, and became one of William the Con- 
queror’s chaplains, lie wrote Ge!>ta GnHchni, 
an account of the Norman Conquest, em- 
bracing the period from 1036 to 1067. Being 
a contemporary account, his history is of con- 
siderable value. 

Pole, Authi r, son of Geoffrey Pole, and 
nephew of Cardinal Polo, attempted in 1562 
to form a conspimey in conjunction with his 
brother, Edward Pole, and with the aid of the 
Duke of Guise, against Elizabeth, offering in 
case of his success to sink his own claims to 
the throne in favour of Mary Queen of Scots. 
The plot was discovered before it came to 
anything, and Pole was sent to the Tower, 
and condemned though not executed. His 
claims to the tlirone, by which he hoped to 
win over a large number of adherents, were 
dorived from George, Duke of Clarence, 
brother of Edward IV. 

Pole, Jo«>' OR t-a; Michael db la. 
[SUFFOLIL.] 


Pole, Reginald, Cardinal (5. 1500, d. 
1558), was the younger son of Jsir Ri^rd 
Pole, bv Margaret, daughter of George, Duke 
of Clarence, l.rother of Edwai-d I\ . /hough 
educated for the Church and destined for the 
highest ecclesiastical preferments, he gave up 
iill his pivspects rather than acquiesce m the 
divorce of Queen Catherine and the sepJixation 
of England from the Papacy. Ho retired to 
Italy, und was made a cardinal by I 
He was the intimate associate of Contonm 
and the early reformers of Catholicism; 
had an important share in the business of 
the Curia, and, it is said, narrowly missed 
the papal chair. He took a leading part m the 
Council of Trent, though that assembly con- 
demned his doctrine of justification. Ho 
never lost sight of England; wrote a book 
against Henry; constantly stiired up the 
Catholic powei-8 against him, and was the 
leading representative of English Catholicism 
in Europe. At last the reaction under 51ary 
restored him to England as papal legate and 
Archbishop of Canterbury. He was her 
loading adviser in ecclesiastical affairs, 
though ho is said to have been averse to 
some of the more brutal aspects of her perse- 
cutions. Towards the end of his life he 
was involved in a quaiTel with Paul IV., who 
deprived him of his legatino position. 

Phillips, Life of Pole, with Ridley’s 
Toston*.- Froude, Hmf- of' Etui., and Poles 
IForks, including his Epistol® and l)c SchismaH 
AMliciint. 


Polish Note, The (1863). The news of 
the Polish insurrection, and its ^ngumary sup- 
pression, excited great enthusiasm and sym- 
pathy in England and France for the Polish 
cause. Fninco was ready for intervention if 
England would join. Earl Russell went to 
the extent of drawing up, in concert with 
France and Austria, a note on the subject 
urging on the Russian government six points 
as the outline of a pacification of Pohind. 
These were— a complete amnesty, a national 
ivpresentation, a distinct national administra- 
tion of Poles for tho kingdom of Pobnd, full 
liberty of ccnscience, with the repeal of all 
the restrictions imposed on Catholic worship,, 
the recognition of the Polish language as 
official, the establishment of a regular system 
of recruiting. Dol'd Palmerston, however, 
refused to hear of anything like armed inter- 
vention. When Russia leanit that the note 
wasa mere unsupported suggestion, she treated 
it coolly and contemptuously. The question, 
however, was brought up in tho House of 
Commons by Mr. P. Hennessy. The^ result 
was a hot debate, in w’hich Mr. Disraeli, liOrd 
Palmerston, Mr. Walpole, Mr. Stansfeld, Lord 
Robert Cecil, and others, vied with each other 
in expressing detestation of these barbarities. 
A great meeting was held on the subject at 
the Guildhall, at which similar indignant 
speeches were delivered. Nothing, however. 
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was done by the government beyond tho 
despatch of tho Koto. 

ylnnual I8S3 ; Hansard* 8 Debates; 

McCarthy^ Hist, of Oar Chcii Time. 

Polish Question (1831—32). At the 
outbreak of the Polish rebellion England 
warmly sympathise-d with the rebels. At 
tho sjirae time Palmerston, occupied with tho 
Belgian question, steadily refused to assist tho 
Poli.-s except by suggestions to Russia. Rut 
that power knew he would not interfere by 
arms, and his remonstrances w’ero treated ! 
with derision. He made another attempt to , 
obtiiin mercy for tho Poles after the fall of 
Warsaw, but Nesselrode briefly informed 
him thiit tho only obligation incumbent on 
Ru.ssia by tho Treaty of Vienna, was tho 
duty of imiintaining the union, ahd that tho 
constitution was a grace of tho emperor, 
which had been forfeited by rebellion. In 
1831, however, tho woes of Poland attract**d 
the attention of tho House of Commons. But 
those atbifks produced no result. The feeling 
in favour of tho Poles grow as tho nows of 
tl>e Russian cruelties was brought home, 
and in July, 1833, Mr. CuUar Forgusson 
moved an address to tho crown in favour 
of tho Poles. Palmerston, however, opposed 
this, urging that the British govemineut 
could not do more than it had done, unless 
it declared war, and that the latter course 
would bo hardly advisable. However, tho 
most violent language was applied to Russia 
and its emperor in Parliament, and the feeling 
against them became so strong, that later in 
tho session the ministry was compelled to 
give way, and grant a sum of £10,000 for the 
relief of tho Polish exiles. 

vlnnual Registfr ; Bantard's Debatc$, 

Pontage was a duty imj}Osed upon all 
freemen for tho making and repairing of 
bridges, and is tho same as the “ Brig-bot ” 
of Anglo-Saxon times. In a charter of 
Edward I. to certain foreign .merchants, wo 
find them exempted from “ pontage.” 

Poor, Roger le (or, Roger Pauper), was 
the son of Roger, Bishop of Salisbury. By his 
father’s influence ho was made Chancellor by 
King Stephen in 1135, but in 1139 he was, to- 
gether with many other ministers, arrested by 
tho king. Ho was carried to Devizes, where his 
cousin Nigel, Bishop of Ely, was holding out 
against tho royal troops, and the threat that, 
unless ho surrendered, his cousin should bo 
put to death before his eyes, had the intended 
effect. After remaining in captivity for some 
time, he was released on condition of quitting 
tho kingdom, to which ho never returned. 

Poor Xaw, The (Ireland). There 
was no legal provision for the Irish poor pre- 
^’ious to tho year 1828, though somo two 
and a half millions wore annually spent in 
charity. In 1838 the English system was in- 
troduced, and though tho Irish were, and are, 


especially unwilling to enter a i>oor-ho»iso, it 
on tho whole succeeded. During the famine, 
indeed, tho poorer unions wore very soon 
bankrupt, and Parliament was more than once 
called on to relieve them. At hist, in 18^9, the 
Rjite in Aid Bill was passed, by which t<j re- 
lieve tile poor di.stricts of Connaught — u general 
rate all over Ireland was resoited to, govern- 
moiit lending £100,000 fur tlio relief of imme- 
diate distress, on this security. 

Poor Xaws is the name which lias been 
given to tho legislation providing for tho 
relief and nuiintenance of tho destitute. In 
mediicval England tho care of the helj^loss 
poor w’us undertaken generally by tho 
loixls of manors, tho piirocliial clergv, tho 
monasteries, and religious guilds, and in the 
case of poor craftsmen by the trade guilds. 
After tho Black Death in 1349 the surviving 
labourers refused to work, except at higher 
wages. By an Act of the sjimo year (the tirst 
of the many “Statutes of Labourers") an 
attempt was made to force all able-bodied 
men to work, and almsgiving to “ sturdv ” or 
“ valiant ” beggars was forbidden. In tlio Act 
of 1388, confirming the Statute of Labourers, 
appears the fii-st germ of a law of settlement. 
The labourer was thereby forbidden to leave 
his place of service, or to wander about tho 
country without a passport ; impotent beggars 
wore to remain where they were at tho pass- 
ing of the Act, or if not there provided for, to 
seek a maintenance within their hundiods, or in 
tho places where they were bom. In the Acts 
of 1495 and 1504 it was further provided that 
beggars should be “scut to tho place w’hero 
they were bora, or have dwelt, or are best 
known, to support themselves by begging 
within the hundred.” 

In the sixteenth century tho break-up of 
the system of tho manor and craft-guild, 
tho dissolution of tho monasteries and reli- 
gious guilds, and the incrcaso of prices 
owing to debasement of tho coinage, mado 
tho question of pauperism much more 
pressing than it had ever been before, and 
somo systematic attempt to provide relief was 
necessary to prevent social anarchy. In 
1536 it was enacted that while tho “lusty” 
poor might bo “daily kept on continual 
labour,” tho poor who wore not able to w’ork 
should be provided for. For this purpose tho 
congregation of each parish were to bo 
exhorted to charitable offerings, and a book 
was to be kept by the clergy showing how 
tho money was spent. In 1561 collectors of 
alms at church on Sunday were to be ap- 
pointed, and persons refusing to subscribe 
wore to be expostulated wdth by the bishop. 
By a later Act the bishop was empowered to 
sond^ them before the justices, who, if per- 
suasion failed, could impose upon them the 
payment of a definite amount It was not, 
howov'er, till 1601 that a general compulsory 
rating was substituted for semi-voluntary 
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contribution. This Act, the foundation of 
Kiiglish I’oor Law, ordered the nomination by | 
tlie iustices of two or three overseers in each 
jiarish. wiio were cinpowered to tiiise the 
amomit nccess.arv for the relief of the poor by 
taxiiiir every iiihal.itant. The Act drew u 
clear di.stinction between able-bodied poor 
unwilliny to labour, or unable to lind employ- ' 
mciit, wlu) were to be set to work, and 
iini)oti nt jioor unal)lc to work, who were to 
be relieved I’crsons able but refusing to 
labour were to be coininitted to jirison. 

Tin- Liw of Settlement, which took the place 
of the various Tu<U)r statutes to suppress 
vagraiu^v bv iinpri.'oniuent. whipping, blind- 
ing, and the like, began with an Act of 1GG2. 
'rhi.s authorised the justices, upon complaint 
of the overseers, made within forty days of a 
person’s coming to a strange jiarish. to order 
him to be removed to liis own place of settle* 
mint, unless he •.ould give securities to the 
parish against becoming chargeable to it. 
The natunil result of this Act was to keep the 
jioor to their own parishes, and to prevent 
labour going where it was needed. Intolerable 
tynnny was its outcome. lu 1085 it was 
enacted that insomuch as “ poor people at 
their lirst coming do commonly conceal them- 
wlves,” the forty days should count from 
their giving notice of’ their residence to the 
oversi-ei-s. In 1691 various other ways of 
obbiiiiing settlemimt were established, such 
as paynumt of taxes for a year, or a year’s 
hiring, or the serving of an annual office. 
Still more imjmrbant was another provision 
of the same Act. In order to prevent misuse 
of tlio powers of overseers, it was ordered that 
a register should he kept of paupers and of the 
amounts received by thorn, that a new list 
should he made out yearly, and that no one else 
should receive relief, except by authority of one 
justice, or by order of the bench of justices 
at quarter sessions. This latter clause was 
speedily interpreted as empowering justices 
to ordt'r relief to apjdicants at their own 
discretion. An atti mpt was in vain made to 
meet the misuse of this power by an Act of 
1725, which enacted thiit the applicant must 
prove that ho had already applied to the parish 
officers, who must show cause why he was 
not relieved. Hut the ovil result of allow- 
ing justices to act independently in the 
matter of relief were not very apparent till 
the end of the eighteenth century, and, on the 
whole, the PoorLiiw worked well dornito 1760. 

In 1G97 a workhouse had been built in 
Bristol under a special Act, and there “ the 
workhouse test ” was first adopted, *.c., willing- 
ness to enter the house was alone taken as a 
test of destitution. The plan proved so 
successful that it was imitated in some other 
towns, and by the Act of 1723 parishes were 
empowered, singly or in unions, to provide 
workhouses, wdth the proviso that persons 
refusing to enter such houses should be refused 
relief. This Act resulted in a great diminu- 


tion of expenditure where adopted, yet it 
>ecms to have been canied out in compiira- 
livclv few parishes. 

The industrial revolution which began m 
tlio second half of the eighteenth centurv, 
and the increase of enclosures, led to a rapid 
extension of pauperism, which was still further 
encouraged by a slipsliod philanthropj . Bt 
tiilbei-t’s Act of 1782 parishes were empowered 
to form unions or incorporations with ad- 
jacent parishes; those incorporations were 
permitted to build workhouses. The justices 
were to appoint guardians (jxiid officials, like 
modem rclieving-officoiu) to administer relief. 
The Act of 1723 was practically repealed in 
the case of ineorjmnitions by the provision 
tliat none but the impotent were to be sent to 
the workhouse, while suitable employment 
was to he providetl for the ablc-ho<lied near 
their own homes. Sixty-seveu such incorpo- 
rations were formed, and the result of tho 
statute was that in five years the cost of relief 
rose from one and a half to two million pounds. 

Tlie pressure of the Continental war led to 
still more disastrous measures. In 1795 the 
Berkshire magistrate.s drew up a deebinition 
(the so*Ciillod “ Speenhamland Act of Parliu- 
nient”) fixing u scale of relief according to 
the price of wheat, and the number of chilurcn 
in a family, and they were imitated in several 
other counties. The pnietical effect of this 
was that relief wa.s granted in aid of wages, 
and the farmers, themselves benefiting through 
their long leases by the high price of corn, 
were able to thiow part of the cost of their 
labour upon non-farming residents in their 
parishes. Kext year an Act legalised generally 
out-door relief, and formally repealed tho Act 
of 1723. In 1801, moreover, tho justices 
became the rating as well as tho relicring 
authority. Some attem])t was made in 1819 
to improve the state of things by empowering 
such parishes as chose to elect a “ select 
vestry” to superintend tho overseers. In 
most pari.shos, however, especially in tho 
rural districts, relief was still adminis- 
tered by the overseers, with tho right of 
appeal to the justices on tho part of tho 
labourer when the ovci-seers wero not sufli- 
ciently pliant. Tlxe worst consequences 
followed — the agricultunil labourers were 
pauperised, the bastardy laws made vice very 
profitable, and a premium was set on idleness 
and improvidence. Between 1784 and 1818 
the amount of poor rate increased about three 
times as fast as population (population from 
eight millions to nearly twelve millions, ^oor 
nite from two million pounds to almost eight 
millions). These evils led to a commission of 
inquiry in 1833, and the great Act of 1834, 
the most important in the history of Poor 
Law after 1601. It attempted to restore the 
workhouse test for able-bodied paupers ; 
parishes were grouped into unions, and placed 
under elected boards of guardians, and the 
guardians were put under a central board at 
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Ijondon — the Poor Law Commissioners, 
supei'seded in 1847 by the Poor I^iw Board, 
an«J that in 1871 by the Local Governincut 
Board, headed by a ix-sponsiblc minister as 
President. The measure was for a time very 
successful, and bv 1841 the poor rate had 
fallen to £4,760,000. In 1844 the “ Out-door 
Prohibitory Belief Order ” finally forbade 
all relief except in the workhouse. But the 
tommissioners still allowcsl out-door relief in 
case of sickne.'^s or bodily infirmity,” and 
this was speedily construed to cover relief to 
poiTJons over sixty years of age incapable of 
oarning wages. But this led onco more to a 
rjtpid increase of out-door relief, encournging 
improvidence, and causing wages to be lower 
than they would otherwise have been. During 
the ten years 1861 — 71 the expenditui-c 
rose from five and three-quarter to more 
than seven and three-quarter million pounds, 
and the n\imber of paupei-s from 888,921 to 
1,037,360. Thisincreaso of pauperism, together 
with the growth of a spirit of scientific philan- 
thropy, led to strong ett'orts to enforce the 
workhoiise test, and these have met with con- 
siderable success. They have been seconded 
in London by Goschen’s Act of 1870, which 
placed workhouse expenditure on a metro- 
politan fund, while leaving out-door relief to 
be borne by each district. Since then the 
incidence of the metropolitan poor-rate has 
been so altered that the richer |>ari6hes pay 
more and the poorer parishes less. In 1905 
a Royal Commission was appointed to inquire 
into the working of the laws relating to the 
relief of the poor. In 1909 its reportwas issued, 
pointing out the defects of the present Poor 
Law, and formulating proposals for reform. 

For mediosval laws, see Stubbs, Corwt. Hut., 
iii., ch. zxi. The main authorities for the Poor 
Law ore Nicholl, of Poor Jxiic; Eden, State 
of the Poor; Report of Poor Lava CommUeion, 
1834; Glen, Poor La\c Orders ; Annual Brpoi-fi o/ 
Local Qoverninent Hoard, and of the Conferencesof 
Poor IxLw Ouardiana. The Poor Law, by Fowlo, is 
an excellent history, covering the whole period, 
and iriving parallel infoniiatiou as to other 
countries. The subject is treated in its relation 
to tbe general economic movement in Toynbee, 
The riidusfriai Aevolutton. For more recent 
efforts see Octavia Hill, Homes of London Poor 
and Our Common Land. rrvr t . 

[W. J. A.] 

Poomnder. The Tueaty op (ilarch 1, 
1776), was concludod between tho Ilast India 
Company and the Poonah State. It annulled 
all the engagements of the Treaty* of Surat to 
Ragobu, who was to disband his army and 
retire to tho banks of the Godavery on a 
pension. The British army was to quit the 
field, Salsetto was to bo retained if tho 
Govemor-Gonoral desired it, but all other 
acquisitions were to bo relinquished; tho 
claim of tho English on the revenues of 
Baroach was conceded with twelve lacs for tho 
expenses of the war. 

Popham, Siu Juii.s (5. 1531, d. 1607), 
appointed Solicitor-General in 1579, was next 


year elected Speaker of tho House of Com- 
mons. Ho became Attorney-General the 
year after, an office whicli he held for eleven 
years, during which lie took part in rno.-^t of 
tho important State trials of the period. In 
1592, Pophjim succeeded Sir Christopher 
^Vr^ly as Lord Chief Justice, in which 
capacitj' he presided at the trials of Sir 
Walter Raleigh and tho con.spirator8 in tlio 
Gunpowder Plot. Ho is said to have been 
the originator of tho idea of the ti-ansporti- 
tion of felons to New England and other 
colonies. Sir Edward Coke atUs him “ a man 
of ready apprehension, profound judgment, 
most excellent understanding, and admirable 
expericnec and knowledge of all business 
which concerned tho Commonwealth.” 

Foss, of Ewj. ; Fuller, iror(ht«s. 

Popisll Plot, The, was the name given 
to an imaginary conspiracy of the Catholics 
in the reign of -Charles II. Tliough, no 
doubt, there were some projects for an attempt 
against the governmeut agitiited by the 
English Catholics, there is little iloubt that 
tho “ plot ” o%ved its existence chieily to the 
imagination of Titus Oates ;md other in- 
fonner.s. Oates was an English clergyman 
of bad chanictor, who had become a Roman 
Catholic, and joined tho Jesuits at St. Omer, 
In 1678 he deposed before a umgistrate that 
ho knew the particulars of a papist scheme, 
by which the king was to be killed, a Roman 
Catholic ministry appointed, and a mas-sacro 
of the Protestants prepared with tho assistance 
of a Eronch army. A few days aften%’arrla 
Sir Edmondbury Godfrey, the magistrato 
before whom Oates had sworn, was found 
murdered on Primrose Hill, and a universal 
panic spread over the nation, wliieh seemed 
for the time to have lost its senses. Tho 
wildest stories of Oates and the informers 
who arose were believed without question 
Parliament met on Oct. 21, and the Commons 
resolved, “ that there hath been, and still is, a 
damnable and hellish plot, carried on by 
])apist recusants for assa-ssinating tho king, 
the subverting the government, and for root- 
ing out tho Protestant religion.” The jilot 
was taken up by Shaftesburj’ as a weajion 
against his political opponents and the Duko 
of York. On tho ovidenco of Oates, Danger- 
field, Carstairs, and Bedloe, many leading 
Roman Catholics wore tried, convicted, and 
imprisoned, or executed, and Oates went so 
far as to swear that ho had heard the queen 
give her consent to tho king’s murder. On 
Nov. 30 an Act w.as passed “ for disabling 
impists from sitting in eitlior Houses of Par- 
liament.” In ^lai'ch of tho following year 
1679) the bill to exclude tho Duko of York 
rom tho throne was brought in, and though 
Cffiarles deferred it for that year by a disso- 
lution, it was carried through the Commons 
in Nov,, 1580, and rejected in the House of 
Lords. In Dec., 1680, Lord Stafford, the 
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most distinguished of the victims of the 
Popish Plot, was executed. But by this time 
a reaction laid set in. The judges would no 
longer convict on the evidence of the in- 
formers, and the people werealicnated by what 
seemed like a Wliig persecution of the Duke 
of York. In March, 1081, Charles dissolved 
his lifth Parliament, and governed without 
one during the remainder of his reign; and 
later in tho year one of the false witnesses. 
College, was j)ut on his trial, and condemned 
at (.Ixtord.and JShaftesbury himself was prose- 
cuted by the crown for treason, though tho 
bill was thrown out by the grand jury in 
London. [Oatks.] 

B»irnct, Ilift. of his Oicii Time; Mac.niliiy, 
iiisf. (>/ Kii‘j. ; Christie, Li/t 0/ islio/tcsbur<j , 
Halliiin, Coiisl. Iliff. 

PopTLlatiou. There is no subject on 
which wilder guesses have been made than 
those wliich, without enumeration, or somo- 
lliing equivalent to omimeration, have been 
hazarded about the jiopulation of cities and 
counties, about the numbers of contending or 
invading armies, and about the ravages of 
famine and pestilence. Accounts of those 
numbers have been given, occasionally with 
^OInc stateiiKuit which appears to be confir- 
matory. but which later rt'search has accepted 
with distrust. Thus, Herodotus state's a 
number for tho invading host of Xerxes, and 
asserts in conlirnmtion of his figures that a 
rough census was taken of tho army and its 
followers. But in the more critical age of 
.luvenal the whole namtive was scouted as 
the invention of a vainglorious and menda- 
cious Greek. In the same manner, but with 
a better critical apparatus, Hume, in liis ossiiy 
on the populousness of ancient cities, chal- 
lenged the assertions of those who claimed 
millions where thousands would have been 
nearer the tmth. In our own country the 
Kimc exaggerations have been made, doubtless 
in good faith. Gascoigne, tho critic, and in 
some dcgfrec the chronicler of tho fifteenth 
century, a Chancellor of Oxford University, 
iind a liighly estimable and honourable person, 
alleges that he read the names of thirty 
thousjind students in Oxford during the jicriod 
imnic*diately antecedent to the great Plague 
of 1349. They could not possibly have been 
housed in the town, or if housed, could hardly 
have been fed. "We arc told that sixty thou- 
Kjnd persons perished by disease in Norwich 
between January and July in the above-named 
year, but it is cerhiin that till the last thirty 
years, or thereabouts, Norwich has never had 
00,000 inhabitants. Numbers are habitually 
exaggerated, and when panic is abroad the ex- 
aggerationrapidly becomes a geometrical ratio. 

During tho fourteenth centurj’, and nearly 
to the end of the sixteenth, the popubition of 
England and Wales could not have been 
more than from two to two and a half millions. 
TTie proof of this sUitement is partly indirect, 
and partly direct. It may be confidently 


allirmed that, provided the inhabitants of a 
country subsist on one kind of grain, as tho 
English from the remotest period have on 
wheat— more genomlly, indeed, from the 
^liddle Ages to the eighteenth century than 
they even do at jirescnt— thcminiber of persons 
in the country will be aln.ost exactly equal to 
the number of quarters of wheat which is 
annually produced in tho country-. Now’ it 
could 1 k‘ shown, and it has been shown else- 
where. that the maximum produce of wheat 
in England and Wales from the beginning of 
the fourteenth to the close of the sixteenth 
century could not have been more than two 
and a’ half millions of quarters, and was 
proltably mucli less, the average rate of produc- 
tion jier acre bt'ing below eight bushels. The 
writer of tliis article has examined many 
thousands of fann accounts, giving the exact 
amount of j)roduce from the acreage sown in 
all parts of England, and ho is confident that 
eight bushels to the acre is a liberal estimate in 
u^'e|•age years. 

We are not, however, without diiect esti- 
mates. There are several taxing rolls in the 
Kecoi-d Oflice, especially rccoi-ds of poll tuxes, 
from which it is possible to arrive at an 
ajiproximate estimate of population. One of 
those move than a century ago was published, 
and commented on in the ^tr/i(ro/cffia. In 
1377, the last year of Edward lll.’s reign, 
Parliamcut gntnted the king a poll tax of 
four pence a head on all lay pci-sons over 
fourteen years of age, none but known beggars 
being exempted from contributing. Beneticed 
clergymen paid a sliilling: other ecclesiastical 
persons, except mendicant friars, paid, like 
the laity, four pence. The number of persons 
who paid the tax in the whole country, and 
in tho principal tow7is,i8 given, and Mr. Top- 
ham added one-tliird to the amount, in order 
to include the untaxed part of the population, 
a quantity which the vital statistics of the 
time entirely justified, though now, ow’ing to 
sanitary improvements, the life of childhood 
is prolonged beyond what w’as to bo expected 
then, and, therefore, the proportion of youth 
to a more adult age is higher. The forty-two 
towns, wliich are sepamtely enumerated, had 
an aggregate population of 168,720 persons. 
The rest of the population in the county and 
small towns is 1,207,722. But from this 
enumeration Durham and Chester, and Wales, 
including Monmouth, are excluded, not being 
taxed in the grant. Mr. Topham put this 
population at 182,123, making a total of 
1,. 558,505. By adding a third of this number 
for tlie children, and giving a very liberal 
allowance for beggars and begging friars, a 
tojal of two and a quarter millions is reached. 

' A^in, there exists in the archives of the 
Record Office an enumeration of the popula- 
tion and the quantity of com produced in 
nine of the Kentish hundreds. This was 
certainly made in the first half of tho sixteenth 
centurj’. Kent was one of the wealthiest 
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counties in mediaeval England, if we take into 
account the large amount of down and wood- 
land which it contains. The district referred 
to contained no hirge town then, and contains 
none now. The population was 14,813 in the 
period referred to, and was 88,080 in 1871, or 
almost exactly six times more. Now six times 
two and a half millions is about the number 
of persons who can in average years be sup- 
ported by the produce of English agriculture, 
the residue being dependent on foreign 
supplies. It is in the highest degree improb- 
able that calculation derived from these 
different elements should so closely agi'ec 
in the conclusion, and that conclusion be an 
error. 

The readers of Macaubiy will remember 
that this author, in his excellent but imoqual 
chapter on the state of England at the death 
of Charles II., argues with conclusive force 
tluit three separate calculations iuive been 
made as to the popuLition of England and 
Wales about that time. Gregory King calcu- 
lated tho quantity from the hciirth tax, and 
set it at five and a half millions. The second 
estimate is taken from a return made to 
William III. as to tho number of the several 
religious sects, and concludes with a popu- 
lation of under five and a half millions. Tho 
third is that of a writer of our own time, who 
has gathered his inferences from the registers 
of baptisms, marriages, and burials, and reaches 
nearly the same figure. We could add a fourth 
estimate, which would arrive at almost exactly 
the same conclusion, viz., from the rate of 
production from the soil, which was at this 
time more than double that at which it stood 
in tho period from the accession of Edward 
III. in 1327 to the death of Elizabeth in 1603, 
so great had been the progress of amculturo 
during the seventeenth century, and we may 
add, also, of opulence. 

The fact is, a country will always contain 
as many people as fan subsist on the produce 
of its own soil, or, being engaged in manufac- 
ture and trade, can procure from foreign 
sources tho whole or part of what it needs for 
its subsistence. Occasionally it produces 
nothing, but gets all its wants from external 
sources, as Venice did in the time of its greatest 
opulence and jwwer. More frequently, if it 
be eminent as a trading or manufacturing 
countrj’, it obtains a portion of its supplies 
in exchange for its service as a trader, or for 
its goods as a producer. Tho population will 
bo nearly or quite stationary if it cannot 
expand in the direction ox trade, or of 
generally merchantable commodities. The 
population may bo stationary by reason of 
climate, or, perhaps, of race, but the soil of 
a diminishing fertility, or the' soil of an un- 
equal progression, will be filled by foreig^n 
inunigrants. It is sometimes said that the 
native population of the American Union, 
especially in the Eastern States, is unprogres- 
sive, though this has been doni^ or (Usputed. 


But the accession of the foreign population 
in America is an enormous annmil total, and 
would be, even if the growth of tho native- 
born stocks w’as obvious and indisputable. The 
fact is, the production of food within tho limits 
of the American Union i.s vastly in excess of 
the possible wants of the existing population. 

Fears have been expressed that the .growth 
and increase of the human race would at no 
remote period induce some enormous calamity 
that the .area of cultivable land is limited, 
that tho power of occupation is limited, and 
that the facilities of transport are limited also. 
But at present, and as fur as one c;in interpret 
the facts, for an indefinite future these con- 
tingencies are increasingly distant. TTie 
distribution of products is rendered year by 
year more easy, and the distribution of labour, 
though ci-rtainly not so obvious and imme- 
diate, is suflicientlv easv for some relief to a 
local plethora of labour, or to a temporary 
lack of employment, or for the attractivenetw 
of a new field of labour. It is not, indccfl, 
true, as some modern socialists have alleged, 
that a rapid growth of popubition can never 
meet with a glutted market, or deficient sus- 
tenance, but there are checks which the 
theorists of the pessimist view do not enume- 
rate, and there are risks which tho optimist 
interpreters of tho situation do not recognise. 
If Malthus and Ricardo and the elder and 
younger Mill had been told that the tlirce 
kingdoms would presently contain nearly 
forty millions of people, and that food would 
bo cheaper, employment more consUmt, and 
wages higher that when they sought to inter- 
pret the facts, they would have possibly 
retained their theories, but would have been 
fur less confident in their accuracy. 

Over-population, like over-production, is 
partial, and confined to particular employ- 
ments or classes. VHien a calling is prosperous 
or reputable it attracts persons, and those 
who are attracted are not easily able to 
abandon their choice. In the United States, 
and the English colonics, whore there is a 
boundless field for certain callings, there is a 
very restricted market for others. In these 
countries there has long been an over-popu- 
lation of clerks and shopmen, and such 
jiersons have been warned for many years 
past that there is no field for their service in 
a countrv* which has infinite opportunities, 
for in truth there never is an over-population 
of industrial agents, whoso seiwices are per- 
manently and increasingly in demand, and 
there always is an over-population of those 
who cannot find employment for the labour 
which they think they can give, but which 
the market does not estimate. So, agi^, 
there arc employments of capitalists which 
are over-crowded, perhaps at present more so 
than amon^ artisans. [For the numbers of 
the population since 1801, see Census.] 

Tbe theory of population is discussed by inaiDy 
writers, from Gregory King in the BOventeentu 
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ceutury down to tlie ocouomi.st3 of our own 
time. The |»nncii>al wc)rk, on which the lurgcst 
and most i‘eniniijunt controversy hu8 
is tlmt ofiMulthus Oi.v j. Godwin, PoUtioil 
l)i>ublcd;iy, Theoi'tj of Popu^i^iion ; the 
writings of the two stills, father and son ; ami, 
for the ancient rondition of Eni^Iand, Roi^CfN, 
r* njid P»rVt\<. and Sij: Catiuricfi of 
Work and W'iUjcsi. ^J. K. T. K.] 

Porteous HiotSi TiiE, were occasioned 
by t)u- iianijiiif' ol a smuggler named Wilson 
at Kdinbur'ili in 1730. Captain Porteous, 
of thr City Guard, ordered his men to fire on 
the rmteis, some of whom were killed. Con- 
demned lodeatli. PorleoTt' was respited by the 
Guvermiienl, but was seized by the populace 
and hanged. The Lord Provost was declared 
incapable of fuitlier otlicc. and the city was 
compelled to pay il.otit) to Porteous’s widow. 

Portland, Kiihahd Earl of 

(f>. l-)77. </. l()3r)). became collector of the 
customs in the port of London, and one of 
the commis.sioners charged with the reform 
of tlu' navy (IGLS). In So]>t., IG21, he was 
appoitiled Chancellor of the Exchequer. In 
1G24 he strongly ojjjjosed war with Spain, 
but contrived to preserve Buckingham's 
favour, and was created Baron Weston, 
Ajuil 13, 1G28. In the House of Lords he 
strove to amend the Petition of Bight by 
inserting a clause sjtving the king’s “ sovereign 
right,’’ and two months later was made Loixi 
Tr easuver («luly, 1G28). After Buckingham’s 
death he succeeded to his influence, and be- 
came tlie king's chief adviser. As such he 
advised tlie dissolution of the third Parliament, 
and was threatened with impeachment by 
Eliot. In foreign affairs ho aimed at an 
vindirstanding with Spain, and he oi)posed 
intervention in the German War. His in- 
Ihieneo in the Council^was assailed by Laud, 
by the (luccn, by the Earl of Holland, and 
many others, y<-t he refiiined the king’s 
confidence till his death. Ho was created 
Earl of Portland in 1633. 

Gar.linor, Ifiyf, of Eng.; Clarendon, Iftrt, of 
the IkCOAUon, 

Portland, William Bentixck, Earl of, 
afterwards Dike of (i. 1649, d. 1709), was 
u member of a noble Dutch family, and a 
close friend of William III. His friend- 
ship with William of Onmge is said to haVe 
originated from his nur>ing the iirince 
through a severe attack of small-pox. On 
the discovery of the Rye House Plot he was 
Bent by William of Orange to England to 
congratulate Charles 11. and the Duke of 
York on their escape. Ho was sent to 
England in 1687 in order to confer with the 
leaders of the Opposition there. Ho ac- 
companied William to Enghind. In 1689 
he was in favour of William’s sole claim 
to the throne, and had a violent dispute 
with Burnet on the subject. In 1690 he was 
sent by William to Holland in order to calm 
Amstci'dam, where the citizens refused to 


allow William to nominxite the magistrates. 
He had been created Earl of Portland, and 
Groom of the Stole. He accompanied the 
king to Ireland, and commanded a troop of 
Dutch horse. In Jan., 1691, ho sailed with 
W'ilHaiu for Holland. ^^’ilIiam had given 
him large gnmts of land in Wales, but the 
hostility of the Commons compelled him to 
ix'voke the gnint (169o}. In July, 1697, a 
series of informal interviews took place be- 
tween him and ilarshal Boufllers at Hull, 
while the conference was sitting at Ryswick, 
with a view to terms of jveaee. It was through 
these interviews that the Treaty of Rvswick 
was eventually concluded (Sept., 1697). Mean- 
wliile the friendship between PortLind and 
William was growing cold, for tho former 
showed an unworthy jealousy of tho king’s 
new favourite, Arnold VairKeppel. Next 
year, therefore, tho king sent him to Paris at 
the head of a magnificent embassy. Portland 
executed his duties with fidelity. Together 
with Marshal Tallard, he laid down the lines 
of tho Partition Treaty. Portland returned to 
England, and in the beginning of 1699 sur- 
prised everyone by rcsigfning liis office as 
Chamberlain. His jealousy of Koppel seems 
still to have been the motive that influenced 
him. Tho quarrel between Portland and 
Albemarle grew in intensity, and at length 
he retired altogether from coui-t. In 1701, 
lu? came forward to defend the Second Par- 
tition Trojity. Together with Somei's he was 
impeached for his sharo in the matter, and tho 
Commons requested that he might ho removed 
from the king’s councils. There were ad- 
ditional charges against him for gmuts and 
dilapidations of tho i-oyal revenue. But tho 
Commons, who refused to appear at tho trial 
of Somers, allowed the impeachments to drop. 
Ho was present at tho deathbed of William, 
and in his last moments the king took the 
hand of his old friend and pressed it tenderly 
to his heart. Portland lived in retirement 
for the remainder of his life. “ Bentinck,” 
sjiys Macaulay, “ was early pronounced by 
Temple to be the best and truest servant that 
ever prince had the good fortune to possess, and 
continued through life to merit that honour- 
able character.” 

Burnet, Ifi'af. of kis Oirii Time. ; Boyer, 
Mats; Macaulay, Hitt, of Eng.; Rtuike, Hist, of 
Eng. 

Portug^, Relations with. Tlxe friendly 
relations wdiich Henry II. had established with 
the princes of the Iberian peninsula made tho 
few dealings between tho early Portuguese 
monarchs and the English court of a generally 
amicable nature. More intimate relations 
began when the Black Princo became the 
ivartisan of Peter the Cruel of Castile, and 
John of Gaunt claimed his throne as his 
daughter’s husband. Tho reigning King of 
Portugal, Don Ferdinand, joined the English 
against Henry of Trastamare, who had suc- 
ceeded in winning the throne' of Peter. In 
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1381 an Englisli array, under the Earl of 
Cambridge, who had also nuirried a daughter 
of Peter’s, camo into Portugal ; but vei y 
little was done, the English troops behaved 
badly, and Ferdinand concluded a truce witli 
the Castilians. The marriage of Cambridge’s 
son John to Beiitrice, the king’s daugliter, 
was annulled on the retirement of the English, 
and on Fenlinand’s death in 1383, Don John 
of Avis luid to fight for his throne against 
Beatrice’s husband. King John of Castile. 
In 1386 John of Gaunt came with an 
Engli.«ih army to help the new king, ■whom he 
married to his daugliter Philippa. But the 
campaigns proved unforttinate, and John of 
Gaunt abandoned both Portugal and his hopes 
of the Ca.stilian crown. The care<'r of raari- 
time glory into which Portug-al embarked in 
the fifteenth century brought it into no 
direct relations with England, though it pre- 
p;ired the way for later English enterprise ; 
and when the English first api)eared in India 
they were welcomed by the Great Mogul as 
likely to counterbalance the Portuguese. 
Intimate commr*rcial relations between Eng- 
land and Portugal also spning up during the 
later Midtllo Ago.'^. The conquest of Portugal 
in 1580 by Philip II. of Spain led to the 
fitting out of the Armada in Lisbon harbour, 
but also to the English affording a refuge to 
Don Antonio Prior of Crate, the popular can- 
didate for the Portuguese throne, in whoso 
behalf Drake, in 1589, avenged the Armada 
by an expedition to the coast of Portugal. 
But though Antonio accompanied the fleet, it 
did raon? harm to Sixiin than goo4l to Por- 
tugal, and the plundering of Portuguese 
vo.ssols, and the devastation of Portugpieso 
colonics by the English, involved their old 
ally in their war agtiinst her new master. 
In 1640 Poi-tugal began her successful revolt 
under John of Braganza aguiirst Spain. One 
of the first acts of the now Stato was to con- 
cludo, in 1642, a commercml treaty with 
Charles I. ; but this rather complicated its 
relations with tho government of the Common- 
wealth. In 1650 John refused to surrender 
the fleet of Princes Rupert and Maurice, wliich 
had taken refuge in the Tagus, to Blake; an 
act which, despite tho voluntary retirement of 
the princes, caused some disa^eement. But 
in 1652 the English war against tho Dutch, 
tho enemies of Portugal, and Cromwell’s 
adoption of an anti-Spanish policy soon after, 
made it an easy matter to renew in 1664 tho 
treaty of 1642. Tliis began tho political and 
commercial dependence of Portugal on Eng- 
land, which was continued by tho marriage 
of Catherine of Braganza to Charles II. ; a 
measure necessitated by the abandonment of 
the Portnguoso by tho French in the Treaty 
of the Pyrenees, and justified by tho security 
it gave to Portuguese independence, both 
against the Spaniards and Dutch. But tho 
ce&rion of Bombay and Tangier almost 
acknowledged the commercial supremacy of 
Hist.— 32* 


tho Englisli. At last the designs of Louis 
XIV, on ispain involved th< Portuguese in 
hostility to him, an<l justified the com liujioii 
of tho Methuen Treaty 'q.v.y in 1706, w’hich 
completed the dependence of Portugcii. 
Throvigh it Portuguese armies fought •'••ith 
Stanhope and Galway again.st the FrencJi 
un<l Spaniards during the Succession War. 
All through the eighteenth century Portugal, 
like Holland, was a ssitcllit*- of England. 
The whole trade of Portugil f< ll into English 
hands. The commerce of Li.sbon anti Oporto 
was entirely can-ied on by English factors. 
The vinc}*ards of tlie Douro, and tho mines 
of Bnizil, wore ultimatel}’ (juite dependent 
on English capital. The breatl which the 
Portuguese ate, and the clothes which they 
wore, were brought from England ; and, what 
was worse to disciples of the mercantile 
system, tlie “ baLince of tnide’’ was con- 
sbmtly in favour of tho English. The famous 
ilarquis of Pombal, who,.tluring the reig^i of 
King Joseph (1750 — 1777) upheld almost 
alone the power of Portug.il, sought to 
change this dependence into alliance on 
equal terms. Tho Englisli factors and Jesuits 
combined to plot his ruin ; but bis triumph 
resulte<l in a transient revivjil of Portugucw? 
trade through his commercial companiiis, and 
Pitt was willing to accept the assisbincc of 
the Portuguese army, whieh the Coimt von 
der Lippe had reorginised in tho war against 
Spain at the close of tho Seven Years’ War. 
The death of King Joseph, and the fall of 
Pombal, renewed tho degradation of PortugaL 
The war aminst revohitionary Fiance again 
necessitated its dependence on England. Even 
in 1801, when Franco and Spain were united 
against it, Portugal struggled some time 
before accepting the Treaty of Madrid, which 
gave Franco equal commercial rights with 
England. But the refusal of Portugil in 
1807 to accept the Continental system in- 
volved it in fresh hostilities with France. 
English help alone forced Junot to conclude 
the Convention of Cintra. Henceforth Por- 
tugal was the basis of operations against the 
French during the whole Peninsular War 
Government and army became alike de- 
pendent on^ England, and tho Portuguese 
troops, disciplined by Beresford, proved no 
unworthy allies of tho English under Welling- 
ton. The conclusion of the war loft Por- 
tugal, w'hero the liberal spirit was rising, in 
the hands of tho tjTnnnical government of a 
king who had sought in Brazil a secure 
refuge from the French. In 1822 a con- 
stitution WM obtained ; but in 1824 an abso- 
lutist reaction imder Don Miguel took place; 
which was renewed in 1828. Canning exerted 
all his energies in favour of the constitutional 
party. But after his death tho Wellington 
ministry’ took a neutral attitude, which prac- 
tically meant supporting Don Miguel. The 
heroic struggle of Dona Maria provoked, how- 
ever, much sympathy, and in 1833 an English. 
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cxiKxiition un<lt v Napu-r powerfully as^sisted 
in the triumph of the constitutional ^wirt) , 
iind the qimdi'uple alliance of Kngland, i ranee, 
and Spain with INjrlugal i:u;uantoed their 
Bucccss. Id is:}.j the ilcthuen Treaty was 
annulled. The recent ambition of Portugal 
to take p;irt in the colonising of Africa re- 
ceived a cht*ck in 1889. when lx)rd Salisbury 
forced her to abamlon her claims to Nyassa- 
Lind. 

Schafer, voh Povliioil Bouebot, 

/Jistooi- do i'arfi-jol et de ses Colonies ; Pauli, 
(Jftscloch^o VOH ; Schauz, i'jKjlusclte 

iianilff.N-jioh'tili; ; TJu> Bi itish ^fi-rciiunf ; Mahon, 
War f'f t/»(’ Sucft'ssion in Sj'aoi ; The Rhjhti of on 
Knjiishm'iii itt Portii'jrtl ,• Nanier, Peninsular 
iKar; Carnota, T/ie .Mar-jiiis of Pombal. 

Portugal, Thk JofUNEY OF, was the 
name given to the expedition undertaken in 
The year 1589 to wrest the rortuguese crown 
from Philip of Spain, and bestow it on Don 
Antonio, an illegitimate son of Henry of 
Portugul. The expedition, which was under 
tho c*)minantl of Sir Francis Drike and Sir 
.loliii Norris, sailed in March. 1589. Corunna 
wa.s jiartly destroyed, while Norris defeated 
a largo force of Spaniards who had corao to 
relieve! the city. Drake then sailed up tho 
I’agus to Lisbon, whilst Norris landed at 
Poniehe and marched overland to ioin him. 
l,i«bon, however, was too strong to be taken, 
tho country refused to vise for the Pretender, 
and in May the expedition returned home. 

Post-Nati, Case of the. On the acces- 
sion of James I. to the throne of England, it 
became a question whether his Scottish sub- 
jects, born after his accession to the Etiglish 
throne {post-nali), wore aliens in England or 
not. Tho Soots contended that they were 
not, and the sjime view was htken by the 
judges in the House of Lords. In the House 
of Commons it was contended that a statute 
would bo required to natuniliso them. The 
point was decided in the Court of Exchequer 
Chamber, when ten of tho twelve judges 
decided tlmt a post^iialus was not an alien in 
England. 

Post Office, The, as a government 
service, may be said to date from tho reign 
of Chiirles I., who in 1635 commanded his 
“ Postmaster of England for foreign parts ” 
to establish postal communication between 
Edinburgh and London. In 1710 tho system 
which had developed from this beginning 
was remodelled, a general post office for tho 
throe kingdoms being set up, under tho 
control of a “ I’ostmaster-gcnoral.” In 1840 
liowland Hill’s penny postage scheme was 
adopted by Parliament. Tho Savings Bank 
department was added in 1861, and in 1870 
tho Government took over the telegraph 
service. Tho Postal Union was formed in 
1874. 

PoyniugS, Siu Edward (rf. 1521), after 
a distTnguishod military career was sent to 
Ireland as Lord-Deputy by Henry YIl. soon 


after his accession. Uo was ver>- successful 
both in subduing the partisjins of tho house 
of Vovk, and in quelling the native Irish 
rebels in Ulster, and along the borders of the 
Pale. He reduced the eastern portion of the 
island to order. His period of government is 
specially noted for the passing in December, 
1494, of “ Poynings’ Act,” by which it was 
enacted that all existing English laws should 
be in force in Ireland, and that no Parliament 
should be held in Ireland without the sanction 
of tho king and council, who should also be 
able to disallow statutes passed by the Irish 
Houses. Thus the legislative independence of 
the English colony in Ireland was at an end. 

“ Poynings’ Act ” was only repealed in 1782. 

Pracipe, The Writ of, was a peremptory 
command addressed to the sheriff, ordering 
him to send a particular cause to bo tried in 
tho king’s court, instead of the local court. 
By section 34 of Magna Cbarta its use was 
limited. 

PraemiLilire, Stati tes op. In tho four- 
teenth century thoro seem to havo been two 
forms of papal exaction more distasteful to 
tho^ English Parliament than any othei-s: 
the* one — of no modern standing even then 
— the Tig^it claimed, and often exercised, l)y 
the Poi>D of giving away Church benefices 
in England to men of his own choice, and 
oftea to aliens; the other, his persistent 
action in assuming to himself and his curia 
the right of deciding cases of law which 
ought properly to have been dealt with by 
the king’s courts at home. Against each of 
these abuses the Parliaments of the middle of 
Edward IIl.’s reign aimed statutes: at- 
tempting to check tho first abuse by tho 
t^tatute of r>otisor8 (1350 — 51), and tho 
second by the first Stalute of Pt-etmumre 
(1353). By the latter of these two statutes 
tho king “ at the giiovous and clamorous 
complaints of the gieat men and tho commons 
of his realm of England,” enacts that all his 
liego people of every condition who refer any 
matter properly belonging to tho king’s coui-t 
to any jurisdiction outside the realm shall bo 
allowed two months within which to appear 
before the Icing’s Coxmcil, his Chancery, or his 
justices of either bench, &c., to answer for 
their contempt of the king's rights in trans- 
ferring their cases abroad. “ If^,” tho statute 
continues, “ they fail to put in an appearance 
at tho due time, their lands and chattels aro 
all forfeited to the king ; their persons arc 
liable to bo seized, and if not found, the 
offenders ai*© to be outlawed.” Two things 
are worth noticing with reference to tho 
statute ; first, that the clergy are not men- 
tioned as petitioning for its enactment or 
assenting to it; and, second, that although 
tho measure is plainly levelled against the 
pretensions of the Boman Curia, yet its aim 
is nowhere stated in the body of the Act. 
There were several subsequent Statutes of 
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Prseinunire. The later and fuller are natumliy 
more often called the sUitute, as in a way 
they superseded the earlier. The name is 
more especially resi;*rved to an Act pas-sed in 
the sixteentli year of Richard II. (1393), In 
this statute it is i)Iainly stated that the right 
of recovering the presentation to a church 
benefice “ helongoth only to the king’s court 
by the old right of his crown as used and ap- 
proved in the time of all his progenitors, kings 
of England.” The statute then px*ocoeds 
• to condemn the practice of papal translation, 
and after rehearsing the promise of the three 
estates of the realm to support the king in 
his rights, enacts without any circumlocution, 
*“• that if any purcluise, or pursue, in the 
Court of Rome, or elsewhere, such trans- 
lations, processes, excommunications, bulls, 
i:c.” ho and his notaries, counsellors, and 
abettors shall fox'feit all their lands and tene- 
ments, goods, and chattels to the king, wliile 
the offenders themselves are to be attached and 
brought iKjfore the king and his council, or be 
proceeded against by writ of Pf<tmuuire f/tcias, 
as is ordained in other Statutes of Provisors. 
It is from the phrase Prteuxunire facias that 
the whole enactment has derived its name. 
These are the opening words of the writ 
directed to the officex*, bidding him forewarn 
the offender when and w’here ho is to appear 
to answer to the chai'ges brought against him. 
The word Preemuuire is said to be a corrup- 
tion of Freenwieri, to bo forewarned. The 
scope of these Pi-mmunii'c Acts wils still fui'thcr 
enlarged under 2 Henry IV., 3 HonrvV., &c. 
Tho Statutes of Pixemunire were, however, 
constantly disrcgartlcd. Papal prorision be- 
came in tho 16th century tho most usual way of 
appointing to bishoprics. Tho custom of grant- 
ing dispensations from tho stxtute had much 
influence on the grxjwth of tho King’s dispens- 
ing power. It was by a dexterous maixipulation 
of tho clause which included the abettors of 
a breach of the Statute of Praemunire in the 
penalty duo to tho prime offender, that 
Henry VIII. Laid tho whole body of tho 
clorgj’ at his mercy in 1531 for having 
acknowledged tho Icgatine authority of 
Wolsoy ; and tho king’s pardon was only 
bought by a large sum of money, and their 
acknowledgment of him as supreme head of 
tho church. Under Elizabeth, to refuse tho 
oath of supremacy was made a breach of tho 
Statute or Frxemuniro ; and also to defend 
the pope’s jurisdiction in England, or to 
support a Jesuit college, or any popish 
sominary beyond the sea. By later onacU 
ments the penalties following a breach of this 
statute have been extended to offences ver>' 
different from those which were commonly 
connected with tho word Prmmixnire. 

Statutes of (h« Realm; Stubbs. Canst. Hist.; 

Beeves, Histary of Englfih Laye ; Sir T. E. 

Tomlins, Late Dictionary. 

Prayer Book, or, properly, the Book 
of Commou Prayer, is the Liturgy 


of tho Church of England, ordaiiieu bj- 
law for national use. Before tho Retornxii- 
tion, Latin Bervice-l>ook8 w*.to in u.so 
throughout Christendom, founded txi)on a com- 
mon model, but containing considi.-nibli- varia- 
tions. The prayers for various hours of tho 
day were contained in tho Breviary ; tho 
order for celebrating tho Holy Communion in 
the Mi&siil. There was also a manual of de* 
votions in English called the Prymor, cun-ent 
in the fifteenth centun*. The desire of th«; 
reforming party, headed by Craiinier, wius 
for gjoaier simplicity and intelligibility in 
the scrwice-books, and Cranmer steadily 
moved in that direction. In 1641 a new 
edition of part of the .Sarum Breviary wa.s 
issued ; and in 1642 Cranmer iiotilied to 
Convocation the King's plea.sixro that the 
service-books should be examined, coirected, 
anil reformed of all supen3titiou.s pray»*rB. 
A committee of bishops and divines sat for that 
purpose and prepared materials for the future. 
Portions of tho Scriptixres were oitleivil to 
he reatl in English in churches; and in 1644 
tho Litany, which was alrwidy in English for 
ixse in processions, was revised by Cranmer. 
In 1646 w'as issued tho “King’s Pryiner.” 
Nvhich contained tho Creed, the Lord’s 
Prayer, tho Ten Commandments, and scverxl 
canticles and collects, as well as the Litany 
in English. 

In the reign of Edward VI. tho work of 
liturgical revision first boro definite fruit. In 
the first year of tho reign, Convocation and 
Parliament ordered tho Communion to bo 
administered under both kinds ; and a com- 
mittee of divines was a]>]>oiuted to druw up 
“ The Order of Communion,” which was 
published in 1548. This, however, was only 
a temporar)* measure for immediate use. Tho 
commissioners applied thenxselvcs, under 
Cranmer’s presidency, to tho task of framing 
, a complete Book of Prayer. They finished 
their labours within tho year, and subiixitted 
the Book to Parliament, by which it was 
accepted. Tho Act of Uniformity, passed in 
Jan., 1549, ordered tho Book to come into 
gcncraPuso on tho evening of Mliit Sunday. 
The objects of tho compilers of this Book Jiro 
stated in their preface to be (1) tho formation 
of a uniform use for tho whole realm, (2) tho 
simplification of rubrics, (3) tho reading of 
the w’holo Psalter in order, (4) tho contimxous 
reading of the Bible, (5) the omission of 
needless interruptions, (0) confomxity to tho 
pure Word of the Scripture, (7) the fonixation 
of a Prayer-book in the vxilgar tongue. The 
first Prayer-book of Edward VI. followed 
closely on tho Prymer for morning and even- 
ing prayer, so as to make as littlo change as 
possible. Its chief differences from tho 
Prayer-book now in uso are — (1) Matins and 
Evensong began with tho Lord’s Prayer and 
ended with tho Third Collect. (2) The Libmy 
followed tho Communion office, ond there 
were no instructions for its xiso. (3) In tho 
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('oininunion oftice tho C’omtnutulinonts were 
not r(‘a(l ; tlie pnjyers were differently 
urmn^ed, and included a mention of the 
A’iri?in and jjniyers ft)r the dead: there was 
an invocation of the Holv Ghost before con- 
sceration : the words used in giving the 
elements were only tlie first clause of the two 
now in use; the prif'st was ordered to stand 
“ afore the midst of the altar *’ : the old vest- 
ments. nibs and copes, were prescribed for the 
celebnmt : water was mixc<l with the wine. 
(4) lii the Baptismal Service a form of exor- 
cism was used : trine immersion was directed; 
the child was arniyed after baptism in a 
white gai’ment, calle<l a c/irisoin, and was 
■inointeil willi oil on the head. (•>) The 
Burial Service contained j»raycrs for the 
dead, and provision was made for a Coni- 
inunion at a burial. 

Thi.s I’mver-book was well received by the 

to to 

peo])le generally; but an influx of foreigners 
iirought to Knglaiul opinions more decidedly 
Calvinisfie. The Braver-book was no sooner 

to 

in use than a small jiarty called for its re- 
vision. They prevailed with the King, who 
again appointed a committee, with Cninmer 
at its h(“ad. In their work the conjmittec 
asked the opinions of the learned fon-igners, 
Beter Jlartvr and Bucer. The result of this 
revision was the Second Prayer-book of 
Bklward VI., wliich was published in loo'i. 
Tt added tljo inf roductory portion of Morning 
and Evening Bmyor, appointed the Litany 
to ])e usc;d ns at present, added the Dewiloguo 
to the Oomniiinion othce, reduced its prayers 
to the order in which they now occur. 

to 

omitting the ])oints noticed above: directed 
the priest to .sbind “at the north side of the 
Uible.'’ and to wear no vestment sjive the 
surplice. The tendency of the alterations 
jiuuh; is most eh-arlv seen in the substitution 

to 

of the second clause now used at the adminis- 
tmtion of the elements for the first clause, 
which was omitted. The Second Prayer-book 
showed no desire to retain old uses because 
they were old. but was a movement towards 
the doctrines of the Continental reformers. 

The Second Prayer-book of Edward A^I. 
had scarcely time to come into use before it 
was swept away by the Marian reaction. 
When Elizabeth came to the thi'one in lo58, 
she behaved with gi'cat caution, and was 
crowned according to the rites of the Roman 
Pontifical. A committee was, however, ap- 
pointed early in 1.359 to compare the two 
Books of Edward VT. and correct them. 
The commission, of which the chief mover 
was Edward Guest, after Bishop of Roches- 
ter, decided in favour of EtlwardVI.’s Second 
Prayer-book, with n few alterations. Those 
were adoptcfl by Parliament, and the -revised 
Prayer-book came into use on June 24, 1569. 
The alterations wore not important, but were 
significant of Elizabeth’s desire for compre- 
hension. The ornaments in use in the second 
year of Edward VI.- wore recognised; the 


two clauses in the administration of the 
elements at the Communion were put together 
as they are now ; a petition was omitted from 
the Litany — “ From the Bishop of Romo and 
all his detestable enii-mitics. Good Lord 
deliver us.” 

Again the letum of exiles from the Con- 
tinent brought discord, and the Puritan 
party desired another revision. At the acces- 
sion of James I. the King agreed to hear the 
Puritan demands at a confi-rencc at Hampton 
Court in 1603. The Puritans met with little 
attention, and the changes made in the 
Prayer-book were slight ; chief of them was 
the addition of the Thanksgiving Prayers, 
and of the latter half of the Catechism. 
Charles 1. attempted to force on f:«cothmd the 
use of the English Liturgy*, and liis attempt 
led to a revolution. Under the Commonwealth 
the Pntyer-book was swept away. After the 
Restoration, a conference was held at the 
Savoy, in 1661, between tw'elve bishops and 
twelve Presbyterians, to discuss the wishes of 
the Presbyterians for a revision of the 
Prayer-book. This Conference did not show’ 
much attempt at conciliation on either side. 
A committee of bishops was again appointed 
to revise the Prayer-book, and no steps 
were taken to meet the wishes of the Presby- 
terians. What altemtions were made rethcr 
ineivascd than diminished the scruples of the 
Puritans against recei%'ing the work. The 
revised Pmyer-book, finally reduced to 
the shape in which we now’ have it, was 
approved by Parliament, and its use w-as 
enforced by the Act of Uniformity of 1662. 
Some printed copies were carefully compared 
with the original, were then sealed with the 
Great Seal, and were sent to all cathedrals,, 
to the Courts at "Westminster, and to the 
Tower, to he preserved for ever. Since then 
the Scaled Books have remained the standard 
for presen’ing tho Prayer-book in its original 
form. It is true that in 1689 a committee 
was appointed to prepare such alterations “as 
might reconcile, as >much as possible, all 
differences.” But Convocation was opposed 
to all change, and the jiroposals were never 
considered. 

Palmer, Origins Lifurgicff,* 'tVheatler, 0« the 
Boob of Common Prayr.*; Proctor, Ifinfon/ of 
the Book of Common Prayer.* of Atnff 

P<l»rar»l VI. and of Queen Pliiabcth (publlsbed 
by tbe Porker Society). [M. C.] 

Prerogative, The Royal. Prerogative 
has been definetl as an exclusive privilege. 
Historically considered, it is not much more 
than tho legal exorcise of the royal autho- 
rity. An old judge expounded it as “that 
law in case of the king which is law* in 
no case of the subject.” “ It is of blood,” 
Bacon said, “to tho Common Law; it 
j sprang from sources akin to those from 
' which _ the Common Law has spntng ; it did 
j for the king and Still does for the crovvn 
, what the Common Law did -for the 8 uh 4 <H:t:^ 
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•‘It grew,” siiys Bishop Stubbs, “out of cer- 
tain conditions of the national life, some of 
winch existed before the Norman Conquest, 
othei-s were the products of that greiit clwnge, 
and othei’S resulted from the peculiar coui’se 
of Henry II. and his descendants,” Before 
1377 it had actually or virtually parted with 
most of its legislative and ta.xing i>ower8. 
•Chief among its admitted and exclusive 
powoi-s at this time wei*o those of calling, 
interrupting, and dismissing ParliumentvS, 
of ratifying legisLition, of creating peers, 
and conferring every form of honour, of 
making cities and boroughs, of pardoning 
criminals, of negotiating ^vith foreign powers, 
of declaring and conducting war, of nominat- 
ing to Church dignities and presenting to anim- 
menso number of bcnetiecs, of appointing all 
public officials, of coining money, regulating 
trade, fixing w’eights and measures, and es- 
tablishing markets and liavens. And a law 
of uncertain date, but given us 17 Edw. II., 
called Prirotjativa Itcf/ifiy adds to these the cus- 
tody of idiots and lumUics, wreck of tho sea, 
whales and sturgeons, and the right to the 
Linds and goods of attainted felons. And, 
with few exceptions, these advantages are 
still conceded to Prerogative. But besides 
these it then claimed, and despite a long and 
stubl>oi’a opposition continued to oxorcise, the 
rights of pui'veyance, and of issuing conimis- 
sions of array, with all tho manifold uccom- 
panimeuts and consequences of both. A 
power to dispense with and oven suspend the 
operation of a statute wsis also among its dc- 
rminds. Such was the modimval measure of 
Prerogative at its widest possible legal strotch, 
though evon to this a king like Richard II., 
in his days of absolutism, would seek to give 
an unquestionably illegal extension. Buiing 
the constitutional rule of tho Lancastrian 
dymisty the tendency opposite to Richard's set 
in, tliatof not only dislodging Prerogative from 
its disputed position, but also of placing its le- 
gitimate exercise under. Parliamcntarj’ controL 
The Tudor despotism, bowevor, forcra this to 
yiold in its turn ; and for a timo it became 
the fashion to strain the principle to tho ut- 
most, and givo it a ])racticaUy unbounded 
sphere of action. The high prerogative doc- 
trine then camo into vo^e, which vested in 
tho king, besides his ormnary power limited 
by law, an. extraordinary' power as extensive 
as the whole province of government, to bo 
resorted to, if tho safety of tho Commonweal 
wore judged by the king to require its appli- 
cation, when tho constitutional resources of 
authority were deemed inadequate. This was 
perhaps what Bacon meant when he described 
Prerogative as “ tho accomplishment and per- 
fection of tho Common Ijaw,” stepping in to 
the rescue of tho State when the Common 
Law was found wanting.^ At the same time 
the erection of exceptional jorisdiction and 
tho granting of monopolies wore regarded n.s 
covered by the regular prerogative. The 


di'tngerous doctrine and the questionable prac- 
tices were etfaced for ever by the action of 
the Long Parliament. But the disjien.sing 
and suspending powers still lingered ; Charles 
II. and James II. employed them without 
scruple. These, however, wci-e finally extin- 
guished by the Ilill of Rights. The Revolu- 
tion started a new method of dealing with 
Prerogjitive ; it was left with most of its 
I>owei'S unimpaired, and some of them even 
strengthened, but their exercise w;is gradually 
driwn under the efficient control of Parlia- 
ment. This now belongs to a body of min- 
isters who aie responsible for it to tho Com- 
mons and the countn.’. and are vii-tually 
chosen and dismissed by both. 

Alleu, R»a« an<i Groicfh of the Rn^al PMro^<i<ic« 
in Knyland ; the Coostitutioiuil Histories of 
May, uuU Stubbs. ^J. R.J 
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Press, The Libeuty or the, was only 
secured after long and arduous struggh‘3. 
Soon after tho invention of printing tho pres.s 
tliroughout Ettropo was placed under the 
severe censorship of the Church, and after 
the Reformation this censorsliip became 
in England part of tho royal prerogative. 
Printing was gnintod as a monopoly, confined 
by ixjgulations issued by the Star Chamber 
under Marj' to the Stationers’ Company : and 
under Elizabeth it was interdicted, except in 
London, Oxford, and Cambridge, tho licensing 
being placed in tho hands of tho Archbishop 
of Cunterbi^^ or tho Bishop of London, on 
special occii^ons in those of tho queen's 
printer, and in tho case of tho law-boolw witli 
one of tho chief justices. Mutilation w*us 
inflicted on transgressors of tho law’ ; for 
instance, in the case of Stubbes. Further 
restrictions w’ere imposed by the Star Chamber 
under James I. and Charles I. In 1G37 tho 
number of master-printers was limited to 
twenty, and of letter-founders to four. Tho 
penalty for printing, bookbinding, or letter- 
founding without a licence was whipping, 
the pilloiy, and imprisonment ; and even now 
editions of authoriscxl books had to be sub- 
mitted to the licensers. It w’ns in tho midst 
of these persecutions that the first newspaper, 
The Weekly iWirr*, appeared (1641), and it 
was followed after the fall of the Star 
Chamber by large quantities of tracts and 
newspapers. Tho censorship was, however, 
continued under the Commonwealth, and 
tho Independent w’fiters wore suppressed 
with such severity as to call forth from 
l^Iilton a noble vindication of freedom of 
opinion in the Arcopagitica. After tho Res- 
toration came the Licensing Act of 1C62, by 
which printing was confined to London, York, 
and the two universities, and the number of 
mastcr-printei's was limited to twenty as 
before, and all now works subjected to exa- 
mination by an officer called the licenser. 
Its cruel pi'ovisions were used with terrible 
harshness by the licenser, Roger L’Estrange, 


and all ncwsj)apci-s stopped except the OjHcial i 
Loudon Oozt flc and tlie (Jhstrvalur. The Act 
expired in lOjO, but was revived «'it the 
accession of .lames II.. and continued until ; 
16‘J ), when the renewal of the ccnsoi-ship of 
the press was negatived by tho House of 
Coinmons. 

'I'he press was now free in theory ; but still 
Hutlered considerable restrictions in practice 
fi-om the stamp duty, and the law of libel The 
lirst Stamp Act (q.v.) was imposed in 1712, 
jKiitly as a means of raising revenue, pirtly 
ns ;i ( hock ui>on the scurrility of the cheaper 
]»:(j)eis. It was gradually raised to fourpenoe, 
and in 1820 it was imposed by one of the 
Six Acts upon tracts and kindred publications. 
Evasions of the Stamp Act were frequent, 
and were severely punished by the Shite. 
In 18:if), however, the stamp duties on news- 
papers were reduced to one penny, and in 
|8*)5 abandoned. Another tax on know- 
ledge, the paper duty (q v.), was abolished 
in 1801. The law of libel was exceedingly 
ill-defined, and was frequently used as 
an instrument of government oppression 
under AVilliam HI. and Anno, among its 
victims being Defoe and Steele. Sir Robert 
\Val])ole. however, who was comparatively 
inditferent to attack, allowed it to slumber 
during his long administration, and it was 
not until the accession of George III., when 
public opinion had become keenly alive to the 
corruption of Parliament, that the govern- 
ment and the jness came into collision again. 
Wilkes, by the famous “No.^4.t” of the 
yort/i Jh ilou, raised the ([uestion of the right 
to arrest authors and printers of an obnoxious 
publication on a general warrant, and gained 
a com]deto victory. Then came Junius's 
“ Letter to the King,” tho trial for the republi- 
cation of which by tho bookseller Almon 
established the important doctrines that a 
jnibli.shor was criminally liable for the acts 
of his servants, and that a jury had no right 
to determine tho criminality of a libel. The 
latt«‘r theory was, however, evaded at the 
trial of Woodfall, the original publisher, who 
Wits found guilty by the jury of “printing 
.uid publishing only ; ’* it was the subject of 
I'l equent comments of a hostile nature in both 
house.s of Parliament, and was vigorously com- 
laded by Erskine in the eases of the Dean of 
St. Asap"h in 1779, and of Stockdale in 1789, 
Einally, in 1 792, Fox’s Libel Act established 
tho important principle of the right of juries 
to find a general verdict of guilty or not 
guilty on the whole matter. 

Tho outbreak of tho French Revolution 
unfortunately produced a strong reaction 
against the freedom of tho press. Between 
1792 and 1820 the Libel Acts were frequently 
invoked. Tho ill-advised prosecutions of the 
Duke of Wellington's administration in 1 830 
and 1831 were the last important attempts to 
suppress the free written expression of opinion. 
Binee that time the press has been completely 


free to discuss public men and measures, 
^loreover its position has been estiblisbed on 
a firmer Iwisis by Lord Campbell’s Libel Act 
(1843). by which a defendant in a case of 
defamatorv libel is allowed to plead that it is 
true, and that its publication is for the public- 
benefit, and by which publishers are no 
longer held liable for the unauthorised acts of 
their servants. 

Hnllom, CoHsf, Uiei., ch9.xiii..xv.; May, Const, 

Hist, II., che. ix. uucl x. : Macaulay. Hu.t o/ 

Er.g.; Grant, The XsirsjiaPfr Pi c**. See23Eliz., 

c. 2; 13au<l U Charles II.. c.33; lOAune.c. 19; 

32 Geo. III., c. 60; 6 aud 7 Viet., c. 96. 
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Frestonpans, The Battle ok, was 
fought on Bept. 21. 174->, at a villa^' in Had- 
dington county, nine miles east of Edinburgh, 
between the Young Pit-tendei-’s adherentsand 
the Royal foraes under JSir John Cope, the 
latter being defeated. 

Pretender. [Stiaut, James Edward, 
and Stcakt, Charles Edward.] 

Pride’s Purge is the name given to the 
violent measure by which (Dec. 6, 1648) the 
army excluded alnrgcnumberof the Prcsbj'ter- 
ians from the Parliament. At the close of 1648 
the army resolved to bring the king to a trial, 
and to put a stop to the treaty proceeding be- 
tween him and tho Parliament. Parliament on 
Dec. o decided that the king’s answers to their 
proposals offered foundations for a pe/ice. Thu 
army, which had occupied London on Dec. 2, 
surrounded the House of Commons on tho moi*n- 
ing of the 6th with the regiments of Colonels 
Pride, Hewson, and Hardi-ess Waller. Pride, 
with a list of names in his hand, prevented cer- 
tain obnoxious members from jwssing in, and 
locked up those who resisted. The number of 
those arrested amounted in the course of tho 
next day to 47, and 96 were excluded. On the 
same day a paper, called the “ Humble Pro- 
posjils and Desires,” was presented to the 
members still sitting on behalf of the council 
of oflficers, setting forth the demands of tho 
aimy. The House, reduced to less than 
80 members, decided by 50 to 28 to proceed 
with tho consideration of those proposals 
(Dec. 7), and in tho next three weeks rescinded 
its late votes, and determined to try the king. 

Prior, Matthew (5. 1661, rf. 1721), was 
one of the most distinguished of the literal-)’ 
diplomatists and politicians of AVilliam lll.’s 
and Anne’s reigns. He was educated at West- 
minster and St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
of which he became a Fellow. He was a 
fi'iend of Charles Montague, aftcrwai-ds chief 
of the A^^lig party, and wrote with him T/ie 
Citi/ Mouse and the Countrt/ Mouse, a satire on 
Dr)’den'8 Fable of the Hind and the Fanther. 
Prior was sent as secretary to the congress at 
The Hague, and became one of William’s 
gentlemen of the bedchamber. He was ap- 
pointed secretary to the English legation at 
Ryswick (1697), and was entrusted with the 
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duty of bringing the treaty to England. Next 
year he was sent in the same c;ij)acity to France 
under the Duke of Fortbind. When factions 
broke out in the court, Prior deserted Portland 
and athichcd himself to Albemarle. He was 
appointed Under SccreUiiy of State to the 
^rl of Jersey, but was removed from office 
on the retirement of that nobleman. In 
1701 he wjiB elected for East Grinstead and 
appointed Commissioner of the Board of 
Trade. Under Anne ho remained out of 
favour w’hile the Whigs were in power ; but 
in July, 1711 he was sent with the Abbe 
Gualtier to Paris \rith propositions for peace. 
In August, 1712, the ministry, wearj- of 
tho length of the negotiations, sent Boling- 
broke to Paris to shorten the work by personal 
conversation wdth Torcy. Prior accomi>anied 
him, and on Bolingbroke’s return he was left 
as cluirgc d’affaires, without regular au- 
thority, and with scanty rernithinces. Dis- 
grace rapidly overtook him on tho death of 
Anne. As soon as he returned to England 
he was examined before the Committee of 
Safety, of which Walpole was clmirman, 
for his share in the negotiations for i)eace. 
Ho was imprisoned, and on June 10 Walpole 
moved an impeachment against him, but 
eventually ho was released without trial. The 
rest of his life w’as spent in retirement. 

Johnson, Lives cj (ho Poets; Macaulay, Hist. 
of Eng.: Stanhope, Prion o^Qusffn .Anne; Prior’s 
collected works, including his incomplete 
Hemoir of His Oicn Tims, were published in 1733. 

Prisons, Leoislatiox on. As early as 
1160 it was enacted (by tho Assize of Claren- 
don, c. 7) that in each county the sheriff 
should proride a gaol at the king’s cost if one 
did not already exist. In addition to these 
“ common gaols,” some of the law courts had 
special prisons connected with them, such as 
tho JIarshalsea, attached to the King’s Bench, 
and tho Fleet to the Star Chamber and Chan- 
cery. Little attention was paid to the con- 
dition of these prisons until the eighteenth 
century. Tho gaolers were paid, not by sala- 
ries, but by the fees which they could exact 
from tho prisoners, and men were often re- 
tained long after their innocence had been 
pronounced because they could not pay the 
sums demanded. In 1728 the discover^' of 
certain cruelties perpetrated in the Fleet led 
to the appointment of a Farliamentary com- 
mission. The warden and his agents were 
put upon their trial for murder, but were 
acquitted; and the Act passed in 1729 to 
remedy the worst evils was almost useless. 
The question was apparently forgotten until 
Howard began to prosecute his inquiries. In 
1774 two acts wore passed, one providing that 
every prisoner against whom the Grand J ur>’ 
failed to find a true bill should ho immediately 
and without fee released, and that the gaoler 
should be paid from the county rate ; and the 
other to secure the due cleansing, etc., of 
prisons. After this time numerous statutes 


were passed. Of these the ’nost important 
were those of 1823, I860, and 1877. 'i'he 
Act of 1823 was largely the result of Mre. 
Fry’s efforts, and introduced a cbis-sifiaitioii 
of prisoners. In 18G6 the distinction, whicli 
had never been carefully maintained, between 
common gaols and houses of correetion — the 
latter intended only for convicted criminals, 
was finally aboli>hcd : and what was far 
more inqKjrtant, it was enacted that in all 
cases imprisonment should be “ sejiarate,” 
i.e.y solitary. Finrilly, the Prisons Act of 
1877, which, is now the principal statute on 
the subject, gave an increased power of con- 
trol to the Home fjecretary and to the Prisou 
Commissioners appointed on his recommen- 
dation. It is to be added that between the years 
18.53 and 18C4 tninspoitation was abolishi*!, 
and penal servitude, t.c., imprisonment wdth 
hard labour on public works, substituted. 

Stepbeu. Crim. J.air, I,, cb. siii. ; 

TriaUt Tol. xvii. p. 21*7; JJrmoiVs of 

Uowortl aud Mrs. FVy. J* -A.J 

Probate and Divorce, The Court 
OF, was created in 1857, and received th(.‘ 
testamentiiiy and matrimonial j uri.'^diction, 
which had previously been vested in the 
Ecclesiastical Courts. By the Judicature 
Acts of 1873 this court, together with llu' 
Admiralty Court, forms one of the di\'isionfl 
of the High Court of Justice. 

Proclamations. In mcdiieval and 
later times, when the ninge of customary and 
statute law w'as still companitively limited, 
and many practices that gave concern to 
kings and ministers were left uneon-cctcHl 
thereby, the king took upon himself at times 
to supply the defect by issuing proi-lainalions^ 
which either expandi-d and ajiplied the provi- 
sions of already existing laws — in any caat' 
were ijresumed to bo fair deductions from 
such laws-»-or were independent acts of pre- 
rogative. They w’ero under the Planlagcnct 
an<l Lancastrian kings avowedly temporary. 
Under tho Tudors proclamations took u bolder 
tone, and began to encroach on the domain of 
legislation, indeed in 1539 they seem to have 
actually entered it. In that year was passed 
the astounding Statute of Proclamations, which 
enacted that the king, with tho advice of his 
council, might set forth proclamations, with 
penalties in them, as obligatory on tlie subject 
as an Act of Parliament, provided they did 
no damage to tho estates, liberties, or persons 
of the king’s subjects, and infringed no 
law’. But the first law’ of Edward VI. 
repealed this measure. In Elizabeth’s reign 
they were not seldom used to supplement 
legislation, assist in tlie promotion of « 
policy, or regulate tho conduct of tho people. 
The banishment of Analwiptists, fasting in 
Lent, building houses round Ixmdon, carrying 
daggers, or wearing long rapiers, trading with 
tho French king’s rebels, are a fow^ of the 
things that were commanded or forbidden in 
them under penalties, and it is not clear that verv 
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many of lln^m were distinctly illegal ; statute 
law eijitainly wavntiited some, the unstrained 
prerogative others. James I. resorted to the 
pmetico so often, and pushed it so decidedly 
across the boundaries of legality, that in 1610 
tlie alarmed (.'oinmons made it a suhjec-t of 
formal complaint, alleging that the king's 
proclamations tom hed the liberty, goods, in- 
iieritanc.'. and livelihood of men, and that 
there wa.s a gener.il fear they would grow to 
the stvonirth of laws. The gravest examples 
Were that which ill 1604 dictiited rules to the 
constituencies in choosing members of Parlia- 
ment, and those which forbade new buildings 
about London, and the making of starch out of 
wheal, and in most cases disobedience was 
made punishable in the Star Chamber. James 
gave a ieas.sui'ing reply, and consulted his 
chief jmlg»-s. An im]»ortant consequence 
followed. The consulted judges, led by Coke, 
were unanimously of opinion that by his pro- 
clatnation the king could not create an offence. 
He coubl only a«lmonisli his subjects to keoji 
tho law, and could not make an offence 
punishable in the Star Chamber if it were not 
so already. .Iriines finnkly accepted Uiis 
stateiiieiit of the law, and desisted from issu- 
ing proclamations inqiosing fine and imprison- 
ment. Put in Charles I.’s reign proclamations 
wore greatly multijilied, especially during the 
long cessation of Pariiament. For staying in 
London despite a ]iroelanmtion ordering 
country gentlemen with their families back 
t> their hoim.s, one ilr. Palmer was, in 
lo32, fined £l,U0Q by the Star Chamber. 
“ The illegjility of these proclamations,” 
says Ilallain, “ is most unquestionable.” 
It is curious, however, that they after- 
wards found no place in the Grand Remon- 
strance. In the ecclesiastical province tho 
sovereign's action in this respect is less 
disputable. Proclamations for and against 
certain religious tenets, practices, and ritual 
were fie<)uent between 1529 and 1640. That 
of Charles I., in 1626, “for tho establishing 
of the peace of the Church,” is ono of the 
latest examples. Tlio practice survived, but 
only just survived, the convulsion of 1640-60. 

one or two of Charles II. ’s reign has 
exeei>tion been taken. It is significant that 
no mention is made of them in the Declara- 
tion of Rights. Those that are still issued by 
the Privy Council aro invariably warranted, 
sometimes comuiauded, by tho statute law. 

BroOie, Const Iligt.; HalUun, Const. Hist, 

[J. R.] 

Frophesyings was tho name given in 
tho reign of i^ueen Elizabeth to meetings of 
the clergy, under the superintendence of tho 
bishops, for tho discussion and explanation of 
jKissages of Scripture. The meetings, which 
were held in public for the edifiaition of the 
people, wei’o presided over by a moderator. 
The system began during the primacy of 
Aachbishop Parker, and was very obnoxious 


to Elizabeth, as savouring of Puritanism. 
Most of the bishops were in favour of them, 
as were many of the Privy Council, and 
Archbishop Grindal was sequestered for five 
years from the exercise of his j urisdiction for 
refusing to put down the “ prophosyings ” at 
the queen’s command. They wore finally 
suppressed by a special command of Elizjibcth, 
about 1577, and never subsequently revived. 

Mosheim. Ucefes. HuC,’ UallAiu, Const, /list.; 
Froude, Ifist. of Eni}.; Uuok, l,icc8 of the Arch- 
ttslioj’s. * 

Protector, The Title ok, was first 
given to the governors appointed during 
tho minority or incapacity of the king. It 
was boiTie by the Duke of Bedford during 
the minority of Henry VI. (or in his absence 
by the Duke of Gloucester), and by the Duke 
of York in 1454, and again in 1455 during 
Henry’s illness; tho Duke of Gloucester ...iii 
1483, and the Duke of Soineraet from 1547 
(Jan.) to 1548 (Oct.). The House of Lords, 
in answer to Ilumphiey, Duke of Gloucester, 
thus defined the meaning of tho word. “ It 
was advised and appointed by authority of 
the king assenting the three estates of this land, 
that ye, in absence of my lord your brother 
of Bedford, should bo chief of tho king’s 
comicil, and devised unto you a name different 
from other counsellors, not the name of tutor, 
lieutenant, governor, nor of regent, nor no 
name that should imi>ort authority of gover- 
nance of the land, but tho name of protector 
and defender, which imporicth ‘ a jicrsonal 

duty of attendance to tlie actual defence of 
% 

the land, as well against enemies outward if cuso 
required, us against rebels inwaixl, if any 
were, granting you therewith certain power, 
the which is specified and contained in an 
Act of the said Parliament, to endure us long 
as it liked tho king.’ ” In the case of tho 
Duke of Somerset he wa.s in tho instrument 
signed by tho Privy Council on Jan. 31, 1547, 
said to bo appointc'd because tho good govera- 
ment of the realm, tho safety of the king, and 
“ the more certain and assured direction of 
his affairs” required “ that some special man 
of the number aforesaid (the cxccutoi's) should 
bo prefeiTcd in name and place befora the 
other, to whom, as to the head of the rest, all 
strangers and others might have access, and 
w'ho for his virtue, w’isdom, and experience in 
things, wore meet and able to bo a special 
remembrancer, and to keep a most certain 
account of all our proceedings.” 'Jlio title of 
Protector given to Cromwell (which may bo 
compared with that of “ custoiks libertatia 
Atigiiirf* assumed by tho Long Parliament) 
was chosen because it was not altogether strange 
to English ears, and, perhaps, also because 
it left the definite ioim of government, 
whether monarchical or republican, an open 
question. Cromwell's title was “ Lord Pro- 
tector of the Commonwealth of England, 
Scotland, and Ireland.” It was given to him 
first in tho Instrument of Government, and 
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after his refusal to accept the crown, confirmed 
by the Petition and Advice. 

Udlliim. Middle A»jes ; Stubbs, Cou^t. Hiat,; 
Froude, UiM. of Eng, The discussious oo the 
question of tbe titles of kiu^jr aud Protector are 
to be found in Burton, ParliuiMenlar^ Dicri/, See 
also Crotnwoirs owu speeches in Carlyle's 
Cro}fi\c^li, and Whitelocke's ilcmoriaU, 

[C. II. F.] 

Protestant Befagees in England. 

— As soon as the Reformation was establislied 
in England, this country became the prin- 
cipal resort for the oppressed Calvinists of the 
Low Countries and of western and northern 
Fnince, just us Switzerland was for the cen- 
tral and southern pro\’inces of the latter. 
The iminignition begun before the end of King 
Henry VIII. ’s reign ; it received a powerful 
impulse through the policy which guided the 
ministers of King Edward VI; and in looO 
a charter was granted to the Protesbrnts 
settled in London, allowing them free exer- 
cise of their religion, and appointing the 
church of Austinfriars for the joint worship 
of Dutch, Walloons, and Huguenots. The 
whole community was placed under the 
superintendence of John A Lasco, a devoted 
minister w'ho liad abandoned high preferment 
as a Catholic priest in Hungary in order to 
found a ProtcsUint church at Emden, in East 
Fricsbind. Driven from his charge there, 

A Lasco had sought refuge in England in 
1548, and took an active part in securing 
public support for his fellow exiles. A few 
months after the establishment of the con- 
^ogatiou of Austinfriars, the French-speak- 
ing portion of it — Huguenots and Walloons — 
separated to found a distinct church in 
Thrc.'idneo<lle Street, known as “ The London 
Walloon Church;” in 1840 they removed to 
St. Martia’s-le-(intnd. ileanwhile colonies 
were being formed in other parts of England. 
The silk-weavers of Canterbury settled there 
as early as 1547, and from 1501 until 
the present <lay, although now their in- 
dustry can hartilv ho sjiid to exist, they 
hjivo worshipped in the crypt of the cathe- 
dnil. By 1575 colonies were in exist- 
ence at the seaports of Southampton, 
Winchelsca, Rye, Dover, Sandwich, and Yar- 
mouth ; and inland at Glastonbury, Wands- | 
worth, Maidstone, Colchester, Norwich, Thot- 
ford, and Stamford. All, or nearly all, of 
these had their own religious services. Other 
spoi-adic Walloon settlements appear to have 
existed at Buckingham, Stony-Stratford, 
Newport-Pagnell, and other places in the 
southern Midbinds. In the first years of this 
immigration tho Dutch and Walloon clement 
seems to have greatly outnumbered the 
Huguenots. An account of the year 1567 
reckons 2.993 Dutch to only 612 French 
^vithin the City of London proper ; but on the 
south coast the French appear to have almost 
exclusively prevailed. The success, however, 
of tho Dutch in the resistance to Spanish rule 
soon put an end to the emigration from that 


quarter ; and the i.ssue aLo of the Edict of 
Nantes (1598), whiih gave a legal status to 
the Calvinistic community in France, had the 
natural xx-sult of keeping the Huguenots at 
home. There was, therefore, a j»ause in the in- 
fiow into England until the fourth <piarter ol 
the seventeenth centurv. But the m«'asures 

9 

preliminary to tlie revwation of the Edict of 
Nantes (1685), had their etfect in a gr«'at 
multiplication of tho French settlements in 
England. Between 1686 and the beginning of 
tho eighteenth century no less tlian thirty 
French churches sprang into existence in 
London and its immediate vicinity. Others 
arose at Bristol, Barnstaple, Bideford, Ply- 
mouth, Stonchouso, Dartmouth, and Exeter, 
at Faversham, at Thorj)c-le-Sokcn in Esse.x, 
and in Edinburgh. A whole set of colonies 
was founded in Ireland, at Portarlington an<l 
Youghal, in Dublin (where the From^i had 
three churches), as also at Lisburn. Waterfonl. 
Cork, anti other places. Tho last intlux of 
Protestant refug»H.‘S was that of tho mixetl 
multitude of French anti Gcniuuis who 
were ejected from tho Palatinate in 1709 ; 
several thousjinds of whom wore re- 
ceived in England, and tho majority, pn>b- 
ably, sent on to America. Many of the 
English congregations named were from 
tho beginning attached to the National 
Church ; nearly all in time became so. The 
foreigfncrs soon adapted themselves to English 
customs, and although they exi>erionced much 
op|>osition from native tnidospeople, were 
able to exercise their handicrafts to the signal 
advantage of the country. Inhere are few 
industries that have not benefited by tho 
work of tho immigmnts. In particular may 
be mentioned those in silk (at Canterbury 
and Spitalficlds), linen, cotton, wool, paper, 
beaver (at Wandsworth), sailcloth, glass, &c. 
The total number of those who settled in 
English territorv' after tho revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes can hardly be short of 
80,000. 

J. SouthcrOen Bum, IfW. o/ Fortfijn Pro- 
JU/tigeta settled in fn^lond, 1816 ; C. 
Weisa, H<jf. of tho French Protestant Rtfugeu, 
blc. iii. (English trauslntion, 16S1); D. C. A. 
Agnew, Protestant EAles/rom 4Vancs t)i the 
Reign of Louis XIV., 2nd Bd., 1871, etc. ; R. L. 
Poole. Hist, of the Utigvenota of ths Bi'pei-sion, 
cha. Tu.-ix., 1880. [B. L. P.] 

Prussia, Relations with, began with 
the commercial and crusading intercourse 
between England and the Teutonic Order. 
Tho towns of the old Prussian state were all 
Hanso Towns, and the intimate dealings 
between England and tho Hansa [Hansa] 
extended to Elbing, Danzig, and Riga. 
At last rising English commerce was checked 
by tho exclusive system of tho Hansji. 
At the end of tho fourteenth century, tho 
quarrels lietween Prussian and English mer- 
chants led the Hochmeister in 1385 to confis- 
cate all English mei'chants* goods. In 1388 
an understanding was arrived at, but the 
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d.-sii-e of tlu' English for more priN-ilcgos 
involved constant disi.utes all through the 
lifteenth century. Despite this, crus;iding 
expeditions to help the Teutonic knights in 
their struirgle against the heathen were not 
unfnapient. In Duke Henry of Dm- 

cjuster took the cr<»ss, and in 1391 Thomas of 
Gloucester jirojocted, and Henry of Boling- 
broke accomplished, a crusade against the 
Litlmanians. Meanwhih*, relations with 
Bnindenburg becatme friendly during the 
tenure of the ^Margniveship by the Bavarian 
and later Luxemburg houses. The Reforma- 
tion unitctl Trussia and Brandenburg under 
the lloheuzolhm. The acquisition of the 
Klienish duchies brought the Rrussian House | 
into nlations with James I. and Charles I. i 
The close connexion of the Hohenzollerns 
with Holland, at first a cjuisc of disunion 
with England, ultimately became a bond of 
connection. The Grwit Elector's last act was 
to (ontribute powerfully to the Revolution of 
less, by sending liis troops into Holland to 
iuva<le England. He had felt himself threat- 
ened by James II. ’s alliance with Louis XIV., 
and had strongly urged 'William to seize the 
English crown. Common alliance with Aus- 
tria, common hostility to France, now united 
Engl.ind and Prussia. Frederick I.. the first 
king, married the sister of George I., Sophia 
Charlotte. His son, Frodcriek 'William I., 
married bis cousin Soj)hia Dorothea, daughter 
of George 1. Frederick 'William I. for many 
years nanained on good terms with England, 
in 172.) ho signed the Treaty of Hanover; 
but secretly deserted the English for the 
Austrian ailianco, and the double marriage 
project bv which Prince Frederick of Wales 
was to marry Wilhclmina, the king’s daughter, 
and Ills heir Frederick, the Princess Amelia 
of Hanover, W'ls never canied out. The 
accession of George II. hardly mended 
matters. He hore no goodwill to his hrother- 
in-law, or to his m-phew Frederick II., who 
became king in 1710. The Elector of Han- 
over feared tlie growing power of Prussia ; 
yet so iuipoilant was Prussia’s help against 
Fmneo that English diplomacy did its utmost 
to compel Maria Theresa to acquiesce in 
Frederick’s conquest of Silesia. During the 
Seven Years’ War, Frederick found in Eng- 
land his one important ally. His brilliant 
feats of strategy won him great popularity in 
England, where ho was regarded, strangely 
enough, as tlio ‘‘ProtesUint Hero.” The acces- 
sion of George III. led, however, to England’s 
sudden desertion of Prussia in a way that 
Frederick never forgave. His later policy of 
Russian alliance was largely the result of his 
conviction that no stable alliance could bo 
formed with England. Frederick '\Villiam 
11., however, found in Enghind an ally, 
first against Austria and Russia, next in 
the intervention in Holland to restore the 
House of Orange, and, lastly, in the war 
against Revolutionary France. But in 1796 


Prussia concluded peace with France at Basel, 
and refused to join the second coalition of 
1799: and delayed in 180.5 to join the war 
until Austria whs defeated and Prussia itself 
threatened by the French. After Jena Prus- 
sia was compelled by Napoleon to exclude 
English manufactures and join in his mea- 
sures to reduce the power of his great enemy. 
The War of Liberation renewed the alliance 
between Prus.«ia and England, and Blucher 
and Wellington <lestroyed Napoleon’s liist 
army at Waterloo. The Tory government, 
after the Peace of 1815, found in Prussia a con- 
genial ally. The refusal of Prussia to co- 
operate against Russia during the Crimean 
"NVar, its attacks on Denmark in order to 
restore Schleswig-Holstein to Germany, 
caused some discontent in England. But tho 
sympathy felt for the Power which alone 
could give unity to Germany, and the ailianco 
between the royal houses, long suflBced to 
maintain a general friendliness hardly yet 
permanently disturbed either by English, 
jealousy of German industrial competition or 
by German suspicion as to English foreign 
and colonial policy — a suspicion indicated in 
the telegram of Jan. 3, 1896, in which the 
German Emperor congnitulatcd President 
Kruger on his “ maintenance of the inde- 
pendence ” of the Tmnsvaal. 

Voijrt, GfschjcJjtc voa Preuwen ; and Sebanz, 
Pnjbjchc J/rtndWiijfKbiclife, for the early rela- 
tions with Prussia under the Teutonic Knights 
and Hansn. Ranke, Eng. Hist. ; Carlyle. Frede- 
rick Oie Great; Seeley, Life of Stein; Stenze), 
Gftchichte des Preussischen Stoats; Reimaun, 
A’euere Gcseln'ckte des Preji^swchen S'nn**. 

[T. F. T.] 

Frynne, Willj.\m (5. IGOO, d. IG69), 
matriculated at Oxfoixl KUG, and entered 
at Lincoln's Inn 1G20. Ho was an un- 
tiring student of ecclesiastical and legal 
antiquities, a bitter Puritan, and a voluminous 
writer on controversial subjects. In 1632 ho 
■published a work entitled BiatriomastiXf 
attacking tho immorality of the stage, 
and containing words supposed to reflect on, 
the queen. For this he was fined £5,000 by 
the Star C’hamhcr ; degraded from his degree 
hand the practice of his profession, and sen- 
' tenced to be pilloried and to lose both his 
ears. Again, in 1637, for attacking the 
bishops in his Xews from Ipswich, ho was 
sentenced to imprisonment for life. Tho 
Long Parliament, released him. and declared 
these sentences illegal. He was most active 
in the prosecution of Laud, and was appointed 
one of the Visitors of the University of Ox- 
ford. Ho was elected to Parliament in 1648, 
but as he opposed the king’s trial, and 
considered his answers to the Parliamentary 
propositions to offer grounds for a treaW, 
he was expelled by Pride's Purge. In 
1659 ho exerted himself to procui’O the 
restoration of the “ secluded members,” and 
when re-admitted, worked to bring about the 
king’s return. In the discussions on the 
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punishment of the Regicides, he was one ot 
their severest opponents. In the debates on 
religion he supported the l^resbyterian view. 
From 1660 to hus death he was Keeper of the 
Records in the Tower. 

Public Worship BrCgulation Act 

(1874), The, was introduced into the House 
of Lords by the Archbishop of Canterbury, and 
into the House of Commons by Mr. Russell 
Gurney. The object of the bill was to give 
parishioners a ready way of invoking the 
authority of the bishop, and to enable the 
bishop to prohibit by his own mandate any 
practices which he considered improper, or 
else to submit the question to a special 
court. All that was rc*quisito to put this 
machinery in motion against any clergjTnan 
wjis that three of the parishionei's should 
declare themselves dissatisfied, and proceed 
to make use of the law. A new court 
was erected, to which was Imnsferred all the 
authority of the Court of Arches, and at its 
head was placed Lord I’enzjince, jis the first 
judge, who thus became the direct successor 
of the Dean of Arches. There was a very 
wanu debate on the subject in both Houses. 
Lord Salisburv', Mr. G. Hardy, and Mr. Glad- 
stone opposed it with great vehemence as 
destructive of the inueiiendence of the Church. 
Mr. Disraeli and Sir W illiam Harcouit stood 
forward as its most prominent champions. The 
Act has not been successful. [Hicui Chvuch.] 

Puckering, or Pickering, Sik John 
{d, 1596), after having distinguished him- 
self as a Parliamentary lawyer, was elected 
Speaker of the House of Commons, 1584, and 
again in 1586. He was active in promoting 
the execution of Mary Queen of Scots, and 
subsequently prosecuted Secretary Davison 
lor the despatch of the warrant for her death. 
He was counsel for the crown on the occasion 
of the prosecutions of the £Iarl of Arundel 
and Sir John Perrot for treason ; and in April, 
1592, received the Great Seal wdth the title oi 
Lord Keeper as the reward of his services to 
the queen, succeeding Sir Christopher Hatton. 
He mainUtined in his new position his repu- 
tation us a sound lawy’er. 

Campbell, Livet of Oio ChanMllor* ; Foss, 
JudtfCM of England. 

PucUechurch, a village of Gloucester- 
shire, a few miles north-east from BristoL 
There w'as a royal palace there in Anglo- 
S.'ixon times, where, in 946, King Edward was 
stabbed by a robber named Liofa, while keep- 
ing the feast of St. Augustine of CanUrbury. 

Punjaub is the district lying about the 
five rivers, the tributaries of the Indus. It 
was inhabited by a half-religious, half-military 
community, the Sikhs, or Akalees. Their 
commonwealth was divided into fraternities 
called misiU, the chief of each of which was 
the leader in war and arbiter in time of 
peace. Of these chiefs twelve were deemed the 


foremost in mnk. In 18U6 Kunjoet Singh, 
the chief of one of these misils, emb.-d a 
long and gradual course of encroachment by 
becoming the ruler of the whole Punjaub. The 
old independence still survived, and the 
“ Khals.a,” or Sikh, commonwealth was re- 
garded with almost supcj-stitious devotion by 
the chiefs, )>eoj)lc, and soldiery. Runjeet was 
but the head of the Khalsii, the anuy was the 
army of the KhaLsa, everything was done in 
its name and to its honour. On his death 
(1839) the government fell into aimrchy for 
six years. In 1845 tlie fe;irs of the ministei-s 
launched 60.000 Sikhs, the magtnficent anny 
of the Khalsa, across the Sutlej [Sikh 
Waks]. The vieto^- of the English involve*', 
cessions and submission (1846). The Sikh 
indignation at this humiliation produced the 
second Sikh War, ending in the annexation 
of the Punjaub (1849). Jt was placed under 
a board of coininissituiers, but its government 
has since been assimilated to that of the 
other province.'^. 

Cnuuiutirbain, i/isf. of Sikhs. 

Puritans, The. Doling the conrso of 
the English Rufurniatioii a dili'erunce sprang 
up. between the moderate Reformers and 
those who wished to make the forms and 
ceremonies of religious worship as simple as 
possible. Besides, the English bishops ” 
(writes Fuller under the date 1564) “ con- 
ceiving themselves oinpoworod by their 
canons, began to show their authority in 
urging the cleigy of their dioceses to sub- 
scribe to the liturgy, ceremonies, and disci- 
pline of the Church : and such ns refused tho 
same were branded with tin* odious luiino of 
‘Puritans.’” Up to about 1570 the question 
at issue between tho Eliuibothan Puritans 
and the authorities of tlic Church was a 
question of ritual. After that date the institu- 
tion of EpiscojMicy was attacked, especially 
by Cartwright, on the ground of the apos- 
tolic ordination of Presbj'terianism, and tho 
question of Church govenunent added to the 
former cause of division. Thu.s was foimded 
the Presbyterian section of the Puritan party. 
The first Puritans wore anxious to remain 
within the national Church and reform it 
after their own ideas. But from the first 
attempt to enforce conformity some of them 
began to form separate conventicles. In 
June, 1567, a company of more than 100 were 
seized at worship in Plummers’ Hall, London, 
and fourteen or fifteen sent to prison. This 
is “ the first instance of actual punishment 
inflicted on Protestant Dissentci's” (Hnllam). 
J.,ater in the reign a sect arose, called — from 
their leader, Robert Brown — Ilrowmista (or 
Separatists), liolding that each congregation 
was in itself a complete Church, denying that 
the State, or any assembly of tho clerg>' had 
any right to control it, and proclaiming the 
duty of separation from tho Kational Chur^. 
This was the origin of the Independent section 
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of the Puritan party. The result of the 
.spread of these views was the Act of 1573, 
enactintf irnprisomneiit, banishment, and death 
as penalties for Xonconformity. 

'I'he deiuiinds of Iho Puritan clergy were 
€xj)ivssed in the Jlilleiiary Petition presented 
to James in 1G03. and at the Hampton Court 
Coiifennce (1G04). They asked for certain 
delinite altonttions in the ritual, for a preach- 
ing ministry, and for the amendment of the 
,'irticles in a C'alvinistic diroetiou. They 
wished to maintain unifonnity in ritual and 
in doctrine, but to clmngo the characters 
of both. After the rejection of their demands, : 
conformity to tlie existing order was enforced, 
and about 300 of the Puritan clergy were 
ejcctiil from tludr livings, as many had been 
expelled by Wliitgift dining the previous 
reign. English Puritanism in the earlier • 
part of the sovi^ntoonth century continued to 

aillici'i’ more and more exclusivelv to Cal* 

• 

vinistic doctrine, and by the mouth of the 
House of Commons to demand the suppression 
of the opiiosito views. The resolution j)ussed 
by that body on March 2, 1629, declared that I 
“ wliosoover shall bring in innovation in reli- i 
gion, or by favour seek to extend or introduce i 
Poiievy or Anninianism or other opinions , 
<lisagroeing from the true and orthodox 
Church, shall bo reputed a capital enemy to 
this kingdom and the commonwealth.’* 
During the satno period questions of ritual 
and ceremonial became of less importance in 
Puritan teaching, and the dentand for a 
purer morality and a reformed life more and 
more its characteristics. The number of 
I’uritans witliin the Church inert'ased. Baxter 
describes them thus: “ Most men,” he says, 
“soeniedto mind nothing seriously, but the 

bo<ly and the world The other sort 

wore such as had their consciences awakened 
to some regard of God and their everlasting 
state ; ami according to the various measures 
of their understanding, did speak and live as 
serious in the Christian faith, and would 
much inquiro what was duty and what was 
sin, and how to jileaso God ; and made this 
their business and intere.st, as the I’cst did 
the world.” Under the government of 
Cliarlos I. and I>aml, a series of mea- 
sures were directed against the Puritans. 
Controversial preaching was siloncoil by a 
royal proclamation, so that the doctrines 
at issue between the two parties in the 
Church could not bo fi'ccly discussed, the 
lectureships were suppressed, and writei’S 
aariinst the hierarchy or the Pi*ayer-book 
severely pxmishod. The summoning of the Long 
Parliament at length gave the Puiitans the 
ascondoncy, and they set to work to carry out 
their idea's on Church Reform. The Grand 
Romonstranco set forth their programme. 
They wished (1) to reduce within bounds the 
“oxorbibint power” of the prelates; (2) to 
unburden the consciences of men of needless 
and superstitious ceremonies, suppi'oss inno- 


vations, and take away the monuments of 
idolatry ; (3) to effect this intended refor- 
mation, a synod of British di%'ines, “ assisted 
with some 'from foreign parts professing the 
same rtdigion,” was to be assembled to discuss 
and submit to the confirmation of Parlia- 
ment the nocessarj' measures. At the same 
time they meant to maintain uniformity of 
doctrine and discipline. “ We hold it requisite 
that thei*o should be throughout the whole 
realm a conformity to that order which the 
laws enjoin aecoixling to the Word of God.” 
To caiTj' out these \'icws the Presbytenan 
system of churcli govomment was established 
in England, and a new Prayer-hook and Con- 
fession of Faith drawn up, two or Ihreo thou- 
sand of the clergy were ejected from their 
livings, and a severe law passed against all 
heretics and sectaries. But the Indepcnd(^t 
section of the Puritan party, the succes^rs of 
the Sepamtists, defended the cause of tolera- 
tion and congregational government, purged 
the Parliament, put a stop to the Assembly of 
Divines, and finally dissolved both. ^ho 
advanced section of the Independents would 
have abolished altogether an Established 
Church. Cromwell, however, was dotenninod 
to ciirry out a more conservative polic)', 
“ his definite ideal had come to bo a State 
Church that should comprehend Presbyte- 
rians, Independents, Baptists and pious men 
of all sound evangelical sects witli an amplo 
tolenition of dissent round about it.” This 
ideal he carried out during th<r Protectorate. 
After his death, w’hen the secluded members 
bad been readmitted to sit in Parliament, 
Pre.sbyterian government was re-established 
(March, 1G60), and the Restoration found it 
in possession. Charles had promised a liberty 
for tender consciences, and led the Presby- 
terians to hope for their comprehension within 
the Church Establishment. Negotiations 
for that purpose were carried on, and a con- 
ference took place at the Savoy (1661), but 
attempts at a compromise failed, and the Act 
of Uniformity was passed (May, 1662). About 
2,500 of the Pui’itan clergy were deprived of 
their Ih-ings in consequence of this change. 
Those who conformed and remained within 
the Church formed the Low Church party, 
those who now definitely separated themselves 
from it, the Nonconformist, or Dissenting 
party. 

Neal, Ui'storv of the Piiritans ,* Qardiner, Hitt. 
of Pn^iand; SlassoD, Life of Mtlton. 
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Purveyance. “ Pur\’ey ” is but another 
form of ‘‘ provide.” Purveyance, in its gcnoiul 
sense, was the obligation believed to bo of 
immemorial antiquity, imposed upon all 
people of the country-side through wliich the 
king was making progress, of providing him 
and his multitudinous following with the 
means of s\ipport and conveyance, at prices 
fixed by the royal officers, and paid, if paid 
at all, in tallies, the value ^ which wn& .to be 


deducted from the next taxes that the sevenil 
victims of the exaction would have to pay. i 
Reduced to particulars, it meant the right of 
buying for, and the duty of selling goods to, 
the king in preference to any other purchaser 
(ciiUed pre-emption), the power of demanding 
pei'sonal services, horses, and carts, and 
overvthiog else that the ciise needed, from 
those of the neighbourhood who could give 
them, at whatever cost of damage, loss, and 
inconvenience, with no eluince of ever being 
adequately pJiid, and little of ever being 
paid at all. Ko irregular royal right 
was of greater antiquity, better estab- 
lished, or of longer continuance. Wo can 
track it by the efforts to correct its evils from 
the Great Cliarter till the Civil Wai-s : and it 
was undoubtedly much older than the Charter. 
Kven in its warranted use it was specially 
oppressive in England ; the very eagerness 
of our best kings to do their work well, by 
keeping them constantly travelling from 
place to place, aggravated its hardships. Rut 
its natiu'c lent it readily to abuse ; it was 
act'ordingly grossly abused, and most galling 
its abuses were. Not only were the pur- 
veyors outrageously unjust, dishonest, and 
unfeeling, making, as an authority states, 
vvcr>' old woman tremble for her poultry till 
tho king had gone by, and perverting their 
office to their own enrichment, but tho son or 
servant of tho king was counted ns the king 
himself, and every other colomnblo pretext 
for making the raiuisition was seized without 
scruple. It wjis, moreover, construed into a 
claim to call upon whole countie.s for supplies 
of beef, pork, and com, on great shite ocm- 
sions. Purvcyjince was, therefore, odious 
in itself : and’ it loade<l the crown with a 
hetivy burden of unpopularity. No grievanco 
provoked so much legislation ; it is prominent 
in every remedial movement and measure 
for centuries ; wo are told that not less than 
thirty-six statutes wei-o pJissod to restniin 
it, ton in Edward lll.’s reign alone. Yet its 
legsility w’as always admitted, nor was there 
over any thought of removing tho “ accursed 
prorogtitivo ” itself, as Archbishop Islip called 
it. The curtailing legislation was not alto- 
gether useless; after 13G2, when Edward III. 
enacted that purveyance should provide for 
the personal needs of the king and queen 
only, and that pur^'oyors should change their 
name to buyers, its abuses would seem to 
have been less grievous. In process of time, 
however, an abundant crop of new ones had 
giown round it ; of these the Commons’ peti- 
tion, in 1004, gives a detailed account that 
shows a wonderful ingenuity on tho part of 
the purveyors and cart-takers in working tho 
prerogative for their own benefit, and to 
tho oppression and vexation of the people. 
Bacon told the king that their practices 
were ** the most common and general abuse 
of all others in the kingdom.” It was 
then proposed to compound the right for 


an annual payment of £o0,000. but tho 
projK^sal fell tlirough. Two ycar.s l.itir tlu- 
king pruned away tho worst of th«.- ' vii.-? 
by proclamation; and tho rage against the 
oilicials subsided. In IGIO a surrrndi-r of 
the right bv the crown was almost arr.ing*il 
in the bargain knowni as tho Groat Contnn t, 
but broke down with tho colLipso of that 
negotiation. It was discontinuc-d, howovor, 
with the relies of feudalism, at the fall of the 
monarchy, and was not restored with its 
reslonition. In IGGO purveyance was fonually 
abolished by tlie Convention of that year. 

Stubbs. <'oiia(. ifisf. ; Hallam, Agts aud 

Con«(. Hist.; Gardiner, 0/ Kn-j., vol. i. ; 

SxKHldiug, Jfacon’a Lcttert, vol. iii. [J. R.j 

’Pyrn, John {h. l.';84, (/. 1G43), descended 
from a good Somersetshire family, educated 
at Broadgates Hall, Oxford, early obtained a 
responsible office in tho Exchequer, and 
entered J’arliament in 1614 as member for 
Caine. In the second Parliament of Charles I. 
he was ono of the nianagei-s of Ruekingluim’s 
impe.Hchinent, and in the third he took a 
prominent part in the debates about the 
Petition of Right. In 1040 he was natur.illy 
pointed out to huid the popular party, and 
the great speeches in which he summed up 
their grievances were widely circulated 
amongst tho people. Ho moved the imi>each- 
inent of Straffo^, drew up with tho aid of 
St. John the charges a^inst him, and was 
tho chief manager of his trial. The Rill of 
Attainder was forced on him by tho extreme 
party amongst his followers, and Pym did his 
best to give tho proceedings a judicial form. 
Not only was ho a very able debater aud 
Parliamentary tactician, but he hud what 
Clarendon terms “a very comely an<l grave 
way of expressing himself.” lie was a strong 
Presbyterian, though not at fii-st disposed tO 
go the length of the Root-and-Rninch party, 
and it was probably on account of this relative 
moderation that it was at ono time intended 
by the king to offer him tho post of Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. The Protestation 
and the Grand Remonstrance, two appeals to 
the i>c*oplc, were inirticularly his work, Hie 
influence which ho exercised gained him from 
the Royalists tho nickname of King Pjnn, and 
marked him out for impeachment on the 
charge of tre^onable correspondence witli 
tho Scots, and attempt to subvert the fumUi- 
mcntal laws of the kingdom, brought against 
him by tho king in January, 1G42. After 
the rchisal of tho guarantees demanded by 
Parliament, P>Tn became a leading member 
of tho Committee of Safety (July 4, 1642). 
Ho was practically tho head of tho govern- 
ment, and onccasingly active in directing the 
conduct of tho war, and maintaining the spirit 
of resistance in city and Parliament. Ho wj^ 
excepted from pardon iri tho king’s proclama- 
tions, and exposed both to the slanders of the 
Royalists and to mnnyaccusations fi-om tho dis- 
contented of hifl own partj’. But he retained 
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the conlidi'iiee of ihe l*iulii:inenl lo the last, 
uiul a month ia-foie his lieuth they confen-orl on 
him the important postof Li'-iiteuant-General 
of the Ordnanee of the Kingdom. Ilis last 
impoi-tant work was tlio hrin^rin^ about the 
alliance with tlie Sc<its. Ho die<l on Dec. ft, 
1()43. and was buried in Westminster Abbey, 
('larendon thus desciib(!.s his |>«sition in 1(540: 

Hi' seemed to all men to have the greatest 

intluenco uj)oa the House of (.'otnmons of any 

man: and, in truth, I think he was at that 

time, and for some montliR after, the most 

jiopular man, and the most able to do hurt, 

that hath lived in any time.” 

% 

Gardiner, UifK of 76/5 ; Forster, 

.StufcjiMicji ; May, Long ; 

(Jliu'eudeu, Kcl/cJhoii. ^C. II. F.j 

Pyrenees, The I 5 atti.es of the (July 25 
— Aug. 2, 181.'}), during the closing period of 
the I’eninsular War. were a scries of com- 
bats whieh resulted in the defeat of Soult’s 
attempt to relieve San Sebastian. In July, 
Soult had been sent to supersede Joseph. 
On the 25th and 2()th, (leneral Cole was 
vigorously attacked by Soult at Ronccs- 
vallcs, and only jvist inanagerl to maintain his 
position until Picton and Campbell arrived, 
while, at Jlaya, Stewart was all but driven 
from the pass, after losing two successive 
positioms. Wellington, on returning from 
San Sebastian, heard of these combats at 
Imeta. and at once gave onlers tor all the 
troops lo concentnde in communication with 
the force at I’ampclun.i. The retreat of the 
troops was successfully accomplished. On 
the 28tli a combat took place at Santarem, 
where Wellington, with very inferior num- 
bers, held a strong position against the 
attacks of Soult. On the 80th, Hill was 
attacked at lluenzas in a diflicult position, 
and his position was turned ; but in the 
meantime Wellington had assaulted and taken 
Santarem, and liad thrown the French who 
wore engaged against him into hopeless con- 
fusion. Soult’s position had become desperate, 

and it was nccessjirv to retreat. In the 

% 

narrow passes ho with difliculty escaped 
being surrounded and losing his whole 
army. Dm ing nine days’ fighting the allies 
had lost 7,300 men, while the French loss 
must have hc'cn ipiite double. Soult’s army 
was rendered incapable of further action for 
the present, and Wollington at once oi-dercd 
Graham lo renew the siege of San Sebastian. 

Niipitr, Pciiiiijulor H'ar; CliutOD, Peninsular 
irnr. 
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Quadruple Alliance, The (August, 

1718), was the name given to the e.xtension 
of the Triple Alliance of 1717 between 
ESngland, France, and Holland by the adhe- 
sion of the Emperor to its principles. A 
treaty was drawn up by the allied powers, 
with the main object of maintaining the 


European settlement effected by the Tieaty 
of Utrecht. With a f<*w changes of detail, 
the chief articles of the treaty were that 
Sjwin was to restore Sardinia to the Emperor, 
and the King of Spain to renounce his claim 
to succeed to the French crown : while the 
Emperor renounced all claim to what had 
been guaranteed to Fhilip V. by the Treaty 
of Utrecht. Philip was to renounce his 
claim to the Italian possessions of the Emperor 
and to the Xetherlands. Tlic Einpei-orwas to 
be put in possession of Sicily, in return for 
which the Emperor was to give up Sardinia 
to the King of Sicily, who was to bo con- 
firmed in all the cessions made to him by tho 
Treaty of Turin in 1703 ; while tho Emperor 
was to acknowledge the house of Savoy’s 
right to succeed to the crown of Spain in 
case of the failure of 1‘hilip V.’s heirs. 
France and Grout Britain promised to aid 
the Emperor to acquire i)ossession of Sicily ; 
while tho Emperor and the French bound 
themselves to maintain the Protestant suc- 
cession in England. The Kings of Spain and 
Sicily wore to bo forced to submit to these 
tenns, but were allowed three months’ con- 
sideration. If any one of the mediating 
powers was attacked, the others should assist 
him. If both Sjwin and Sicily held out, 
Saixlinia was to )>o fii-st conquered, and then 
Sicily, of which two islands tho former was 
to be put in the guardianship of England ; 
and in case of this resistance on tho part of 
these two powers, the Emperor w’as allowed to 
recover tho part of Milan ceded by the Treaty 
of Turin. When once in possession of Sicily 
the Emperor w’as to give up all claim upon 
Spain and tho Indies. 

Koch and Schoell, His/, des Traxtds de Paix. 

Quakers, The, owe their origin to 
George Fo.x, who seems to have com- 
menced preaching about the year 1647, from 
w’hich time bis life was almost constant 
travel or imprisonment. Tho term Quaker 
seems to have been first bestowed upon tho 
new religious body at Derby in 1650, in allu- 
sion to Fox's phrase bidding people “ tremble 
at the word of the Lord.” Before long his 
wilder followers began to d»-aw attention to 
themselves by their strange habits, which 
disturbed public worship, and by declaiming 
ag^nnst all sorts of clergy, against the 
use of “steeple-houses” and fixed times of 
assembling. But the extravagances of the new 
sect were confined to fanatics, and must not be 
set down to tho discredit of its more respecta- 
ble members like Barclay and Penn. By 1652 
the Quakers had already set up assemblies in 
Lancashire, and, a few years later, held their 
first separate London meeting in Watling 
Street. Neal relates, though apparently on 
somewhat doubtful authority in seme cases, 
the most extraordinary biles of their conduct 
in these days ; and W^itclocke assures us that 
one Quaker came to the door of the Parlia- 
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raent-house with ili-siwii sword, being “ in- 
spired by the Spii it to kill every man that 
sat in the house.” Sueh extravagant conduct 
gained them many enemies ; but Cromwell 
W’as willing to lend them his protection, and 
was specially averse to the treatment of Nay- 
lor, a tiuaker who received a severe sentence 
as a blasphemer, Dec. 17, 1656. At the 
Uestoration, they petitioned the king in 
favour of the four hundred men and women 
of their sect imprisoned in or near London, and 
petitioned for toleration. The only answer to 
this petition was a declaration that if, after 
a certain date, any peoi)le should refuse 
to take an oath — a ceremony which the 
Quakers considered wicked--or should as- 
semble forworship, they should be liable to two 
fines of £5 and £10, and for the third offence 
to transportation. The Actsof Unifonnity and 
the Corporation Act told upon them as upon 
other Lissenters. On James II. ’s accession 
they petitioned the new king for toleration, 
and now had a defender at court in the person 
of Penn. They gladly accepted the privi- 
leges of the Declan«tion of Indulgence. In 
1682 Penn had foundcnl the colony of Penn- 
sylvania, and one of the loading articles of its 
constitution g^ranted fi-eedom of conscience 
to all who acknowledged the ** one eternal 
God.” The Qu.akcrs sliared in the benefits 
of the Toleration Act, and in many of the 
various Acts by which, in subsequent times, 
the bounds of religious iind civil liberty have 
been enlarged. In 1833 they were allowed to 
make a “solemn affirmation and decLaration” 
in lieu of an oath in I’urliament and courts 
of law'. 

Neal, Hiat. of (h** Pun(<iiu ; Bo^e. Hiat. of 
J)i»dfnUr»; Stoughtou, iftat. of RtliQion in 
England. 

Qnatre Bras, The Battle of (June 16, 
1815), was an encounter between the left of 
tho French army and the English advanced 
guard in the shoH campaign of 1815. Quatro 
Bras itself was merely a mass of farm- 
buildings situated at the point where tho four 
main roads to Brussels, Nivelles, Charleroi, 
and Namur intersect. Napoleon’s orders were 
that, w'hilo he attackea tho Prussians at 
Ligny, on the 16th, Key should simultaneously 
overwhelm the British force at Quatro Bras. 
Tho attacks began at threo o’clock in tho 
afternoon, and as evening wore on, Ney be- 
camo aware that no reinforcements could reach 
him ; and at tho same time fresh troops were 
arriving for tho allies, among whom were 
two brigfades of the Guards. As the attacks 
became feebler, Wellington ordered all tho 
troops to advance. They at once drove 
the French before them, and carried every' 
position which tho French had w'cn. Night 
had now fallen, and tho troops bivouacked on 
tho field of battle. The reinforcements had 
now given Wellington a numerical supe- 
riority over Ney ; but the necessity of forming 
a connection with Blucber, who was falling 


back from Ligny, compelled him to forego 
the opportunity of .‘ittieking Ney on the 
17th, and at ten o'clock next morning he 
began a retreat to the field of Waterloo. 

SiboniOj Waterloo Campai^ ; Chesimy , Waterloo 

Lecturct. 

Quebec, Peovince op. [Canada.] 

Quebec, Tj[e Captcue of (Sept. 13, 1759), 
was effected by General Wolfe during the 
cuimpiiign in America which formed part of 
the Seven Years’ War. The id<si of atUicking 
Quebec, the capital of Frencli Canada, was 
one of long standing with English mini.'«ters, 
and in 1711 an expedition was sent ag^iinst 
it, which returned without being able to make 
its way through tho channel of the St. I^aw- 
ronce. The town was, from its position, 
considered impregnable, and was defended by 
13,000 French troops under tho Manpiis do 
Slontcalm. Wolfe’s force of 8,000 men, 
on board Admii-il Saundei's's Hoot, succeeded 
in landing on the Isle of Urleiins, before tho 
city, by June 27, 1759. On tho 29th Wolfe 
took possession of the headland of Point 
Levi, which faces Quebec. The city w;ia 
situated on a promontory of lofty rocks, 
which, continuing beyond the city, were 
called the Heights of Abntham. ^lontcalm 
had so disposed his troops us to command 
the only dangerous position of assault, with 
the river and the sandbank in his front, and 
behind him heavy woods. Wolfe commenced 
to tiro on tho city from his two bjitteries, 
while Montcalm remained for the most part 
on tho defensive. On July 9 AVolfo carried 
his troops over to tho left hank, while a 
squadron of English ships, passing further up 
the river, maintained tho blockade. At last, 
being unable to induce Montcalm to move, 
Wolfe crossed tho Montmorency, but was 
beaten back. Still the two other English 
armies failed to appear. To add to the other 
difficulties, Wolfe fell ill of afever, and there 
were only between 3,000 and 4,000 effective 
men. On the night of Sept. 12 Wolfe de- 
termined to attempt to scale the Heights of 
Abraham. In tho darkness of the midnight, 
half his forces were curried across with the 
tide. Clambering up the precipice, they 
startled the French company guarding that 
part of the heights. Before Slontcalin could 
muster his men, the English were at the back 
of Quebec. In the engagement that followed 
Wolfe was wounded, and died in the inomeut 
of victory. At the Tercentenary celebrations 
in 1908, the Plains of Abraham were con- 
verted into a national park. 

Stanhope, Hut. of Eng. ; Gleig, Hrituh Com- 
mander*; B. Wnght, Hemoir* of General 
Wolfe. 

Quebec Act| The (1774), was passed at 
tho instigation of Lord North, to conciliate, 
as far as possible, tho French Canadians, and 
to secure their allegiance to Britain in tho 
approaching war with America. This Act 
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it'fitoreil the old French system, and estab- 
lished the Koman Catholic Church, to which 
the vast majority of the Canadians belonged, 
whilst it •' coutirmod the French Canadians in 
their possessions, their laws, and rights, on 
condition of their taking an cxith of allegiance 
which was so worded as not to liurt the 
conscience of Uoman Catholics.” It also i)ro- 
vided for the establishment of a legishitive 
council, with authority over everything except 
taxation. 

Creasy, J^ritaiuuc i'mpi.’C. 

Queen is a word which originally meant 
no more than woman or wife, though it early 
came to he used for the wife of a king. 
Assct. after telling how Ethelwulf upon 
his return to England with liis second 
wife, JiuUth, placed luiv upon a throne by 
his bide, “contrary to tho pervei*se custom” 
of tlu! West iSaxons. proceeds to exjdain that 
tho evil deeds of Eadhurh, wife of Beorhtric 
of Wessex, had ciuscd tho nobles of that 
kingdom to swwir that they would not 
henceforth allow any king’s wife to sit upon 
the throne beside her husband, or oven to 
lx; called “iiuecn” {rctjiua). According to 
I’rofessor Freeman (Aoiai. Couq.), this ex- 
plains tho fact that in Wessex the usiuil title 
for the king’s wife was “ Lady,” H/tr/ffiqc, 
thovigh in Mercia “ Queen,” ciwi, was still used. 
From the time of Ethelrcxl, however, a special 
form for the coronation of the queen appeal’s 
in the rituals ; Eudgyth, wife of the (’onfessor, 
is siiid ])y the chronicler to have been “hal- 
lowed to queen.” though sho is afterwards 
always spoken of as “lady;” and from the 
conmation of JIatilda, wife of the Conqueror, 
onward, the title “queen” is always applied 
to the wife of the king. But it still carried 
witli it tho sense of king’s u ife. and this may, 
perhaps, explain the fact tluit the Empress 
Matilda, who claimed tho crown in her own 
right, is never siioken of as “ queen,” or 
“regina,” but in the chronicles apiK-ai-s us 
“Empress,” and in William of Malmesbury 
and a charter, as “ Domina.” On tho other 
hand, Stoplien’s wife, Matilda, is spoken of 
as “ tho king’s 

Henry I.’s attempt to secure the accession 
of his ilaughter broke down, partly because 
tho rule of a woman was unprecedented, and 
opposed alike to tho old English theory of 
elt'ction and tho new feudal spirit, but still 
more because of lier marriage with the Count 
of Anjou, tho hereditary enemy of the Kor- 
raans. But till long afterwards there wore 
doubts whether a queen could reign in 
England. The accession of Mary Tudor 
was secured alike by her father’s will, au- 
thorised by Act of Parliament, and by 
the strong legitimist feeling of the country. 
To extinguish, however, “ tho doubt and folly 
of malicious and ignorant persoxis,” a statute 
was passed declaring that a queen regnant has 
the same powers and prerogatives as a king. 
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ilarv, wife of William III., occupied a curious 
position, midway between that of queen consort 
and queen regnant, for while the Bill of Itighta 
declared the Prince and Princess of Onmgo 
joint sovereigns, and her name accompanied 
ins in all public documents, “ the sole ami full 
exercise of the regal power ” was entrusted to 
the prince. 

The mediajval queens consort of England 
usually possessed considerable estates sej>ii- 
rately administered, and had their own chan- 
cellors. In modem times tliey have had theii 
attorneys and solicitors-genei-al, though the 
offices are merely nominal. Appan-ntly even 
before the Conquest tho queen consort received 
“queen’s gold” {aunon reqino', probably the 
same as thc/^frirttuima refjin<f of Domesday), i.e.. 
one mark of gold for every one hundred marks 
of silver paid to the king in feudal d>ios and tho 
like. As there was no queen consort from tho 
deiith of Henry VIII. to tho accession of 
James I., its payment was suspended, and 
Anne of Denmark never exacted it. In 1635 
^\'rits were again issued for levying it, but 
Charles afterwards bought the right from his 
wife for £10,000, and it was never enforced. 

By the Act 25 Edwjird HI. it was rouderod 
treason to compass or imagine tho death of 
the queen, or to riolato her, and in tho latter 
case the queen herself, if consenting, was 
guilty of treason. For this offence Anno 
lioleaTi was tried before the peers of Parlia- 
ment; Caroline, of George IV., wjis 

proceeded against in a like cjiso by a bill of 
pains and penalties. Tho legal position of a 
queen consort is that of vifvmc and not of 
a feme covert. She “is of ability to purchase 
lands and convey them, to make leases, to 
gi’ant copyholds, and do tho other acts of 
ownership (without tho concurrence of her 
lord), which no other married woman until 
very recently could do. Sho may likowiso 
sue and bo sued alone without joining her 
husband. Sho may also have a separate pro- 
perty in goods, as well as in lands, and sho 
has a right to dispose of them by will.” 
(Stephen.) But though she can bo sued, she 
is not liable to any amercement. 

A queen dowager is not protected by the 
Statute of Treasons. An Act is said to havo 
been passed in tho reign of Henry VI. , though 
of this there is little evidence, rendering any 
jierson who dared to marry a queen dowager 
without special royal licence liable to tho 
forfeiture of his lands and goods. No action, 
however, seems to havo been taken when it 
was discovered that Lord Seymour of Sudoloy 
had married Catherine Parr before leave was 
given. 

Stubbs, Conit. i. § 118 ; Freeman, Nonruxii 

Conqxfft. For tbe legal position of the queen 

consort and dowager, Stephen, _Ccm mCTi<ari«i, 

bk. iT.,pt.i., oh. iy. [W. J. A.] 

Queen Anne's Bounty was instituted 

in 1704 for the relief of the poorer clergy. 
The tax known as the first-fruits and tenths 
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of livings on the Church (the suiTOiider, tint 

is, of the entire ini oiue of the lirst vciir of 

every ecclesiastical living, and the tenth part 

of the income of every subsequent year), had 

been originally imposed by the pai)acy, but this 

liad been transfoiTcd to the crown bv Henrv 

♦ % 

Vlir. Under Charles II. the condition of the 
clergy was miserable in the extieine ; their 
incomes hardly ever amounted to .£100 a ye;ir 
.—they weix) often loss than £1-}. At this time 
the tax only produced £1 1,000 a yc;»r, and the 
king msed it us a fund from which to pension 
his mistresses and their offspring. In 109“ 
liishop Burnet presented to William III. a jdan 
for tmnsferring the proceeds of the tax from 
the crown to the poor clergy, but the king set 
it aside. The design was cairied out in tho 
next r<*ign. On Feb. 7, tho day after tho 
queen’s birtliday, Sir Charles Hedges, Chan- 
cellor of tho Exchequer, announced to tho 
House tluit her Majesty intended to make .a 
grant of her whole revenue arising out of tho 
tirst-fruits and tenths of livings, for thoben«dit 
of tho poorer clergy. The project wu.s warmly 
approved by the House, and a bill passed 
empowering the queen to incorponito such 
persons as she should select as trustees for 
her bounty. Tho measure passed through 
tho Lords after some opposition. Various 
regiiLations have been made with reference 
to this fund since it was first lumdcd over 
for tho benefit of the clergy. Of these 
Acts tho princip.al are 2 and 3 Anne, c. 20, 
authorising tho queen to establish a corpora- 
tion for tho management of the fund, which 
was done tho same year, consisting of nrcdi- 
bishops, bishops, privy-councilloi's, various law 
officers, tho ina 3 'ors of cities, cuatodca rotuhmm, 
and lieutenants of counties, &c. By 1 Geo. I. 
these trustees were allowed to examine wit- 
nesses on oath. £200 was to bo invested for 
the increase of each living with a stipend of 
less than £10 a j’oar: then those not exceeding 
£20. To every living under £45 a year tho 
govomoi-s might nuike a grant of £200 on 
condition of u similar amount being raised 
from other sources. By 46 Geo. HI., c. 133, 
£6,000 a year was granted for tho augmen- 
bition of livings not exceeding £150 a year. 
By 28 & 29 Vic., c. 60,' any five or tho 
governors (throe being archishops or bishops) 
are constituted a quorum. Other statutes 
liavo allowed certain advances for repairing 
chancels, building parsonages, and other 
siiniLir purposes. 

Burnet, Huf. o/ hit Oirn Tim#; Stanhope, 
Beign of Qu«n Anne i Wyon, of Great 

Britain during the Rtign of Queen Anne. 

Qaeen>^old {Aurum fieffina) was a claim 
made by tho Queens of England on every 
tenth mark paid to the king on the renewal 
of leases or crown-lands on the granting of 
charters — matters of gnico supposed to be 
obtained by tho powerful intercession of the 
queen; 


Queensberry, James Lovolas, 2.m> 
Dike ok (1662 — 1711), succeeded to his 
father's title in 1095. He had been a staunch 
supjKjrter of the Prince of Umnge, and in )iis 
earlier j’cars had served in the army. In 
1700 he was ap|jointe(l High Commis-sioner to 
the Parliament of Scotland, and in 1702 ami 
1703 occupied tho same ollice for (iueen Anne. 
In the latter year he w;cs driven out of ollice 
for his share in wh.at is popularly calb-d 
‘‘ Tlie Queensberry Plot” (q.v.), but two 
yeai'S later was made Keeper of the Pinvj’ 
Seal, and a C«<mmissioncr for the treaty of 
tho Union. For the purpose of carrj'ing the 
Union through, he was appointed Lord High 
Commissioner to tho last Scotch I’arlmment 
in 1706, and on his journe.v to Loudon was 
received with the utmost lionour in EngUmd 
as some recompense for tho execrations he 
had to encounter in J?cotlanf!. As a reward 
for his services on this ocea.'>ioji ho was 
created an English peer (1708), a pension of 
£3,000 a year was granted him out of llio 
Post Office, and “tho whole patroimge of 
Scotland wa.s vested in his hands.” In 1709 
hi.s vote in the election of tho Scotch repre- 
sentative peers was dishallowed, as ho now ant 
in the House of I.<ords in his own right. His 
death occurred in 1711. His son Charles, 
tho third Duke of (iuconsborrj', was friend 
and patron of Prior and Gaj’. 

Queensberry Plot, The (1703). In 
March, 1703, Queen Anne granted a pardon 
to all Scotch political offenders who would 
take tho oath to her govemment. Eiicouragcnl 
by this act of geuerositj' several of tho exiled 
adherents of tho Stuarts availed thejuselve.s 
of this oj)portunit\' of returning to their own 
countrj' for the pui‘]>oses of stirring up sedi- 
tion. Amongst those who took advantage of 
tho new shite of affairs was Lord Lovat. Be- 
fore long it got noised abroad tluit there was 
to bo a great Highland gathering at Lochaber 
earl}' in August, and people were not long 
ill discovering or inventing a political mean- 
ing to this event. Lovat now availed him- 
self of the general' feeling of disquietude to 
gratify a grudge which he liad long held 
against Lord Atholo, tho Keeper of tho Privy 
Seal. Having in his possession an uiiad- 
drossed letter written bj' tho Pretender’s 
queen to somo Scotch noble, ho filled in the 
blank of the superscription with the namo of 
Athole, and then forwarded tho document to 
tho commia^ioner, the Duke of Queensbeny. 
The bitter nobleman, glad of an opportunity 
of ruining his colleague, sent on the letter 
unopened to tho queen. Before long, how- 
ever, one of LoiTit’s friends revealed tho 
deceit, and the chief plotter had to fij' to tho 
Continent. But ns a result of his deception 
Queonsborry had to quit office, and oven 
then tho effects of this movement wei*o not all 
over. In Decemlier tho queen informed tlio 
House of Ijords in London that there were 



French emissaries stinin" up rebellion in 
Scotland, and this body at once commenced 
’nvcsti"atiug tlie <juestitui on its own account, 
but without eominar to anv verv definite 
result. In the jneanwhile, however, the ap- 
pointment of a committee of imjuiry in the 
House of Lords had wounded the feelings of 
the Scotch, who natuntlly considered that 
fcucli a (juestion should be dealt with by their 
own Privy Coitueil. At the s.amo time the 
proceeoings of the House of Lords had 
stin'ed tij) indignation ne;irer home. The 
t^jmmons discovered in the action of the 
Peers that tliis body were assuming powers of 
criminal in(|uiry which ditl not belong to it, 
and jirayed the que«-n to give orders for the 
investigjition to be carric<l on by her officers. 
Accordingly, when the Scotch Parliament 
met in .Tamiary, 1704. the queen desired the 
Privy Council to ascertain how much truth 
there was in the suspected jdot. 

Queensferry Paper, The (June, 1680), 
w;;s found in the pocket of Henry Hall, one 
of the leading Covenanters in Scotland. Ho 
was captured at (iucensferry, and the docu- 
ment tiiat liad been in his possession read at 
the council board. This document was a pre- 
liminary sketch of the more famous Declara- 
tion of Siinquhar (q.v.). 

Queensland. [Aistualia.] 

Qneenston, TueD.^ttlk of (Oct., 1812), 
was fought on the shores of Lake Ontario be- 
tween an invading force of Americans, ami the 
English and Canadian forces led by Generals 
Brock and Sheaffe. The victory remained 
with the English, w’ho, however, purchased it 
by the death of General Brock. 

Qnerouaille, Louisb de, Duchess of 
Portsmouth (d. 17^14), came over to England 
in the train of lleurictta of Orleans, the sister 
of Charles IL. whoso mistress she shortly 
became, and wlio soon created her Duchess of 
Portsmouth (1673). She appears to have been 
friendly with Arlington, and to have long 
kept up a commvinioation with the French 
ambassitdors, being very anxious for the 
friendship between Louis XIV. and Charles II. 
t<. continue. Towards the close of the reign 
she became a strong partisan of the Exclusion 
Bill. A little later she became on good 
terms with the Duke of York, finding that ho 
was willing to guarantee her £o,000 a year 
from the receipts of the Post Office. Next 
year (1682) she was mainly instrumental in 
securing Sunderland’s rocaU to office, and in 
1684 was one of the prime movers of the 
mling nnnisters, Sunderland and Godolphin. 
When the king w’as seized with his fatal 
apoplectic stroke, it was she who reminded 
the Duke of York that his brother was at 
heart a Catholic, and who thus succeeded in 
calling Francis to the royal deathbed. By 
Charles 1 1. she was the mother of the Duke of 
Richmond ; but her own title died with her. 


Quia Puiptores is the name given to 
the statute enacted in 1290. which directed 
that in all future tnmsfers of land the now 
tenant should hold the land not from the 
alienor, but from the next lord. Thus if B 
holding land from A tr.msferred some of that 
land to C, C would hold it not from B but 
from A. In this way sub-infeudation was 
checked, and no new manors could be formed- 
The real importance of this act consisted in 
its stopping the creation of fresh tnanoi-s, and, 
by putting a great bar to the practice of sub- 
infeudation, largely increasing the chances of 
the greater landlords, and above all the land- 
lord par excellence, the king, to escheats. 
From this point of view it may well be com- 
pjircd with the Statute of Jlortmain. 

Stubbs. Sfl«f au<l Const. Hist.; 

Digby, Hist, of ftte Loir of Jtcoi Property. 

Quiberon, The Battle of (Xov. 20, 
1759), was fought between the English and 
French during the Seven Y'ears’ War. 
Sir Edward Hawke had been engaged during 
the summer of 1759 in blockading the 
French fleet, which lay at Brest under De 
Contlans, and when, in the autumn, ho was 
forced to stand off, the French admiral seized 
his opportunity to sully forth in the hope of 
overpowering a few English frigates that 
were cruising about under Captain Duff, 
before Sir Edward Hawke could come up to 
their aid. In this jdan, however, De Conflans 
was unsuccessful, and the united English 
fleets drove the French — to whom they were 
slightly superior in numbei*s — back from the 
point of Quiboron to const near the mouth of 
the Yilaine. The French ships were drawn 
up close to a shore rocky and set with islands. 
Shoals and quicksands rendered their position 
still more dangerous to attack. Nevertheless, 
Hawke determined on an engagement, and 
refused to listen to the representations of his 
pilot, whom he answered with the words, 
“ You have done your duty in this remon- 
strance : now lay me alongside the French 
admiral.” The b.attlo resulted in a decisive 
victory for the English, who only lost forty 
men, and by night two French ships had 
struck, four were sunk, and the others had 
drawn up the Yilaine. To set against this, 
two English vessels were stranded, hut their 
crews were saved. In return for this victor>', 
which relieved England from all fear of inva- 
sion, and shattered the French naval power 
for a time, a pension of £1,500 a year was 
conferred upon Admiral Hawke. 

Qniberon, The Expedition' to, took place 
in the year 1795, and was intended to assist 
the Royalist insurgents of La Vendee and 
Britanny. After much delay, the expedition, 
consisting largely of French royalist refugees, 
left England (July, 1795), and landed at the 
peninsula of Quiheron, near Camac. Here 
they were joined by a large number of 
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“ Chouans ” and irregular troops, com- 
manded by the Royalist generals De 
Puisaye ani D’Hervilly. The little fort of 
Ponthi^NTe was captured by these troops : but 
after that nothing was done, owing to jealou- 
sies among the leaders. Meanwhile, Hoche, 
the Republican general, had raised 10,000 
troops, and managed to recapture the fort, 
and to shut the invaders up in the Peninsula 
of Quiboron. They were then attacked by 
the Itepublicans, and eut to pieces, or driven 
into the sea. About 900. with the leader, Ue 
Puisaye, escaped to the English vessels. The 
remainder were killed or taken captive. Of 
the prisoners 700 were shot by their captors 
after tho fighting was over. 

Alison, Hiat. of Europe; Von Sybel, French 
Jleeoiution. 

Quorum, Justices of the. When jus- 
tices of the ix*ace were apjKjjnted in each 
coimty, it was customary, in empowering any 
two or more of them to inquire into offences, 
to specify tho names of some few of these 
justices, without whose presence biisiness 
could not be transacted. The .specifying 
words were “quorum (i.e., of the whole 
number) aliquem vestrum, A., B., C., D., &c., 
unum esse volumus,” and from this phrase 
those more important justices were called 
“ justices of tho quorum.” It has now, how- 
ever, become customary to make no distinc- 
tion between special justices and others ; and 
as a rule, the ** quorum" clause simply repeats 
all the preceding names, with perhaps one ex- 
ception, for the sake of form. The writ at 
present used in the appointment of these jus- 
tices, has continued with very little alteration 
indeed since tho year 1590. 

Quo Warranto Commissions were 
issued by Edward I., for tho purpose of 
inquiring into tho questions — (i.) what were 
tho royal miinors ; (ii.) by what warrant 
estates that w'cro formerly crown lands, or 
(iii.) judicial rights that were once exercised 
by tho crown, had passed into tho hand.s 
of private indi\ndual8 or corporations. In 
1274 tho king had appointed a commission of 
inquiry, which resulted in tho “ Rotuli Hun- 
dredorum,” and by the Statute of Gloucester 
(1278), the itinerant justices were to order 
the people by proclamation “ to show what 
kind of franchises they Imd. and by what 
warrant.’^ These commissions were fre- 
quently resisted, notably by Elurl "Waronne ; 
but tho inquiry' was continued through a 
period of more than twenty years. The most 
imi>ortant effect of those commissions was 
that they prevented any further encroach- 
ments on royal property or rights. 

Bi 

Itabbling the Curates, was the 

name given to the expulsion of Episcopalian 
elergj'men from the south-west of Scotland 


by the Cameronians in 1G89 — 90. There 
seems to have been coini)ar.itivi‘ly little mob 
violence. Cameronian committees were 
formed to superinund tho ejectment, and 
formal notices to quit were sent to tlio 
curates. A subsequent act of the Seotti.sh 
Parliament legalised these proceedings by 
declaring the parishes vacant. 

The expulgkoii ig descri1>CKl in tho Cameronian 
pamphlet^ Faithful ConiatdingB DUplatftd, Some* 
what opposing accounts will befouml in Dnrtou. 
Hist^ Scot., cb. Ixxxi. , and Cunningham, C/iurch 
cb. xxi.p 10—19. 

B>adcot Bridge, The Battle of (1387), 
was a skirmish on the Thames near Faring- 
don, between De Vere, Duke of irehtnd, tho 
favourite of Richard II., and the Imronial 
forces und<-r the Earl of Derby (afterwards 
Henry IV.). De Vere, finding himself out- 
numbered, fled, and his men surrendered 
after a slight skirmi.'^h. The result of this 
defeat was to place the king entirely at tho 
merev of Gloucester and the other Lords 
Appellant. 

B»a>dical. nie exact origin of this tenn 
as applied to a {Ktlitiuil paiiy is unknown ; 
possibly it was derived from a speech delivered 
by Fox in 1797, wherein he decLircd tluit 
“ radical reform ” was ncccssjiry. 'J’he word 
seems to have come into general uso al>out 
1816, and was applied to persons agitating on 
helialf of e.xtremo measures of Parliamentary 
reform. Tho best account of tho ejirly 
character of the movement is given by tho 
weaver Samtiel Bamforti {Putsuffes in the Life 
of a JiadieaT). Describing a meeting of 
rcprescnbitives from several “ Hamj)dcn 
Clubs,” he says, “ Resolutions were pjisscd 
dcelaiatorj' of the right of eveiy* male to 
vote who paid taxe.s; that males of eighteen 
should be eligible to vote ; that iKirliaments 
should be elected annually ; that no phtce- 
man or pensioner should sit in Parliament ; 
that every twenty thousand inhabitants should 
send a member to tho House of Commons. 
It was not until wo became infested by 
spies, incendiaries, and (heir dupes, that 
physical force was moutionod among us.” 
The most important leaders of tho party wore 
“Orator” Hunt, Cobbett, and Major Cart- 
wright; it was also patronised by Sir Francis 
Bui^ctt. Some of tho exlromo Ihidicals, how- 
ever, seem to have planned an armed move- 
ment : and tho action of tho government and 
public fear caused the terms Radical and rioter 
to be used ns synonjnnous. Even Brougliam 
said in 1819, “Tho Radicals have made them- 
selves so odious, that a number even of our 
own way of thinking would be pleased 
enough to see them and their Adle press put 
down at all hazards.” During the struggle 
over tho Reform Bill of 1832, tho tox-m 
began to bo adopted by some comparatively 
moderate Parliamentary advocates of reform. 
In the Parliaments which followed they num- 
bered from fifty to seventy, including Grot©, 
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fil'ilpeworth, Roebuck, Joseph Hume, etc. 
Henceforth the term came to inilicate little 
more than an advanced Liberal ; undaftertbe 
Reform Hill of 18G7 w.ns often used as a scorn- 
ful de>iirn!itioii for the whole Liberal party. 

Fi-r tlv oorly Ha Ucal movem*“nt, l»< sales Bam- 
font, «i'C Martincaii, History of tli.; I'enet, bk. i. : 
uinl SpeneiT Wiilpoie, Hist. 0 / Eng., vol. i., cli. v. 

ItafRes, Siu Th»)m.ks STASiFonnfi. 1781, 
(i. 18‘J6), a colonial administrator and natuia- 
list. was the son of a naval capLiin. He 
bocani'- a chrk in tlie India House, and 
wa.s aj)pointcd in 1805 under-secretary at 
Prince of Wales’ Island. Ilis ability brought 
him umler the notice of Lord Jlinto, to 
whom he auggested the conquest of Java 
from the Dutch. This island bo admin- 
i.sicr«il as Lieutenant-Governor from 1811 
to 181G. From 1818 to 18‘2-1 he was Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of Hencooleu in Sumatra, 
and succeeded in establishing the settlement 
at Singapore. In Java and in Sumatra he 
emancipated the slaves, and introduced many 
relorms. 

Raglan, Loan (5. 1788, d. 1855). Fitzroy 
Homy Somer.set, youngest son of the fifth 
Duke of Heaufort, entered the army in 1804. 
In 1808 Sir Artliur Wellesley appointed him 
his aide-de-camp ; in this capacity he served all 
through the Peninsular War, and was present 
at \\’aterloo, where he lost an arm. In 1852 
he was appointed Master General of Ordnance 
and elevated to the House of Peers. In 1854 
Ije became Field Llarshnl. On the breaking 
out of the Ciimean War Lord Raglan was 
appointed commander-in-chief of the British 
Army. Ho reached the Crimea in September, 
1854, and slmred with Marshal St. Arnaud 
the command of the allied forces during the 
winter and the following spring [Ckimean 
Wau]. Lord Raglan was heavily weighed 
down by the anxiety Ciiused by the sufferings 
of his men in the trenches. His health had 
been giadiinlly failing before he was seized 
by a fatal attack of cholera. 

Kin('lakt>, The Zavosioa o/(A« Crimea ; Annual 
Register, I 566 . 

Ragman Rolls, The, are a collection of 
documents recording the homage performed by 
the Scotch barons and clergy to Edward I. on 
his progress through Scotland in 1296, They 
aro a most important source of information 
upon the condition of Scotland in the four- 
teenth century. The Bannatyne Club pub- 
lished the documents in full in 1834, 

Railways and Railway Legist 
laliion* The first public English railway, 
as distinct from tho tram-lines of colliery 
owners, wa.s authorised by Act of Parliament 
in IS'U. The railway was for goods and 
mineral traffic, and connected Croydon and 
Reigato with the Thames at Wandsworth. 
In 1814 an application was made to Parlia- 
ment for power to construct a railway for 


coals and goods, to be worked by animal 
power or stationary engines, between Stock- 
ton and Darlinaton, The Bill became law in 
1821; in 1823' George Stephenson was ap- 
pointed engineer of the company, and at his 
suggestion the company obtained Parliamen- 
tary powers to use locomotive engines and to 
carry passongeve. In 1825 the Liverpool and 
Manchester Railway was authorised ; it was 
opened in 1830. Tho dates of the Acts 
incorporating some of the other great under- 
takings are : — London and Birmingham 
(afterwards London and North-Western), 
1833 ; London and Southampton (nucleus of 
the South-Western), 1834; Great Western, 
1835; South Eastern, 1836; Great Northern, 
1846. The fii'st general Railway Regulation 
Act, passed in 1840 and moditied in 1842, 
empowered the Board of Trade to inspect all 
passenger railways before their opening, and 
to require returns of railway traffic, accidents, 
and rates. But a more important Act was 
passed in 1844 (7 A: 8 Viet., c. 85). This 
provided that the Board of Trade might 
revise the rates charged by any line when its 
clear annual profits exceeded ten per cent. ; 
it also secured to the State the option of 
jmrehasing any line opened after 1844 after 
twenty-one ye<»rs from its completion. This 
Act also introduced “ Purlinmentiiry trains ” 
— i.e. it enacted that along every lino one 
train each way must be run on every w’eek- 
day at a speed of at least twelve miles per 
hour, carrying passengers at one penny per 
mile. In 1846 the “battle of tho gauges’* 
was decided by the enforcement by law of a 
uniform gauge of 4 ft. 8.] in., except in those 
districts served by the existing broad gaugo 
(Greiit Western) system. In 1854 tho Rail- 
way and Canal Traffic Act compelled tho 
Companies to give reasonable facilities for the 
receipt and forwarding of traffic transferred 
from one line to another, and prohibited the 
giving of undue preferences to particular 
customers. 

The Railway and Canal Traffic Act of 1873 
(amended by an Act of 1888) set up a 
Railway Commission of three members, two 
being legal and one a railw’ay expert, for the 
settlement of disputes between the Companies 
or a Company and the public. The Railway 
Regulation Act, 1893 (56 & 57 Viet., c. 29), 
conferred important powers on tlie Board of 
Trade in revising the hours of labour of 
railway employees. 

Tlie Report of the Royal Commission of 1867 
contains intu-h important historical infnrmation. 
See aiso Farier, in Social England, vol. vi., c. 22. 

Raipoor Ghaut, The Treaty of (Dec. 
24, 1805), terminated the war between the 
East India Company and Jeswimt Rao 
Holkar. All his territories were restored to 
him, hut he was obliged to renounce his 
claims to Boondee and Rarapoor, and accept 
the Chumbul as his northern boundary. 

Mill, India, vol. vl., ch. xiU. 
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B>aleigh| Sm Waltek {b. loj2, d. 1G18), 
was the son of 'Walter Kaleigh of BudieiKh, 
in Devonshire. In 1578 he accompanied his 
half-brother, Sir Humphrey Gilbert, on a 
voyage of discovery to Newfoundland, which 
proved unsuccessful. In 1580 Kaleijih ob- 
tained military employment in Ireland, where 
he distinguished hiinscdf by his ruthless 
severity, and took part in the massiicre of 
the Smerwick garrison. For his services he 
received 12,000 acres of the Desmond land, 
and it was upon these that he first planted the 
pohitoin 159(>. In 1584 he obtained a charter 
for the colonisation of any lands not held by 
a Christian prince ; three expeditions were des- 
patched by Kaleigh to America, but the colony 
which had received* the name of Virginia 
had to be abandoned in 1500. After taking 
an active part in the defence of the country 
against the Aiinada, he voyaged to Guiana to 
find El Dorado in 1505, accompauied Essex to 
the capture of Cadiz in 1506, and joined in 
the expedition to the Azores in the following 
year.^ On the accession of James I. he was 
dismissed from court. He was shortly after- 
wards charged with complicity in Lord 
Cobham’s plot in favour of Lady Arabella 
Stuail, was found guilty of treason and 
sentenced to death. The true history of the 
plot can scarcely be recovered, but it seems 
certain that Buloigh was guilty of nothing 
more than vague talk. The sentence of death 
was, however, not carried into effect, and 
lialeigh remained a prisoner in the Tower for 
twelve yejirs, occupying himself in writing his 
Hitfoty of the Jf'orld. In 1617 he was 
released, in order to conduct an expedition to 
Guiana in search of gold ; the gold mine 
remained undiscovered, and Kaleigh returned 
to England in 1618. He was badly received 
by James, who, disappointed at tlie’ill success 
of the expedition, declared his intention of 
punishing those who had committed acts of 
violence “ against his dear brother of Spain.” 
Kaleigh was executed on his old sentence 
(Oct. 29, 1618). 

Edwards, Life and Letters of Raleigh, the most 
complete biography. Pope Heuness^'s ^Uigh 
in Ireland aud Schomburgk s edition of 
leiith's Vueovenj of Ouiana are useful for par- 
ticular periods. The best disem^sion of liis 
sliare is Cobhntn’s plot is in Oardiuer, Hist, of 
Kng., vol i., ami account of his lost expedition 
to Guiana in Toi. iii. A useful little sketch bos 
been written by Mrs. Creighton^ 

Ralph, JAJtEs, was a native of Phila- 
delphia. Ho settled in England in 1725. Ho 
devoted himself to literature, and produced 
some plays and dntmas of little merit. Among 
other works he wTote 'Jhe U»e and Abuse of 
Parliaments^ and a History of England during 
the reigns of Charles II., James II., and 
WUliam IH. 

Ralph OF Ehcvres, Archbishop of Can- 
terbury 1114 — 1122, was the son of a 
Norman baron, and became Abbot of Seez. 


He was ejected from his abbey in 1100 by 
Kobert de Belesme, and souglit rL-fiiire 
in England with Henry 1. In 1108 hi- was 
niade Bishop of Kochester, and as sucIj, on 
the death of St. Anselm in 1109, he a< ted as 
administrator of the see of Canti-rburv. For 
five years Henry refused to fill Anselnj’s 
place, but at length he was obliged to consent 
to ail election, and in 1114 KiUph w.'is chosen 
arehbishop. An atteiiijit to exact from 
Tlmi-stan, Archbishop Elect of York, an 
acknowledgment of the supremacy of the 
Aixhbishop of Canterbury, is the nio.'t im- 
portant event in Kalph’s subsequent career. 
In 11 19 he had a stroke of palsy, aud died in 
1122 . 

Tbo fullest modem account is in Hook's 

t>f Caii<cr(iury» based on E^uloicr, Uu^toric 
Nocorum, William of Malmesbury^ und Order- 
iciis Vitulis. 

Ramillies, The Battle of (May 23, 
1706), the second of .Marlborough's great 
victories in the \Vur of the Spanish Succession. 
Both Marlborough and Villeroi. the French 
commander, were eager for a battle, and the 
armies m( t near Ramillies, between Namur 
and Ix)uvain. Villeroi’s right wing was com- 
posed of the household troops, while his left, 
which he considered sufficiently protected by 
the swamp created by a strcitin (the Little 
Gheet), consisted only of a single line of 
infantry. Marlborough made u feint of at- 
tacking the left ; Villeroi was at onc<* de- 
ceived, and withdrew troops from his liglit to 
strengthen it. Then the main body of tho 
English and Dutch attacked the’ French 
extreme right, which was also taken in tho 
Hank by the Danish cavalry, which had 
galloped round unperceived. Thus the 
French position was turned, and now tho 
main body w-as attacked. After a hard 
struggle, the household troops retreated. 
Tho difficulties caused by the baggage 
waggons in the rear created a panic, and the 
whole army fled in the direction of Brussels. 
Many towns at once surrendered, and before 
tho end of the year the only pluce.s of import- 
ance held by the French in the Netherlands 
were Mons and Namur. 

Jlarll>o>‘ou<rh DesjKilehes: Maliou, Tl'ar of 
Spanish Succession ; W>on, Reign of -Imu-. 

Ramnn^gnr, The Battle of (1848). 
At the beginning of the second Sikh war, 
the British army, under I>ord Gough, attacked 
Shere Sing at Ramnuggur on the Chenab. 
His position, however, was too strong to 
storm ; and many lives were lost in a charge 
of the dragoons to clear the Sikhs from 
the dry sandy bed of tho river. A flank- 
ing movement was then attempted, where- 
upon Shere Sing withdrew to Sadoolla- 
poor. 

Ramsay, Sir Alexander, of Dalbousie, 
compelled the English in 1338 to I'aiso Ihu 
siege of Dunbar (q.v.). After carrying on a 
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Buccf6sful guerilla war against them for some 
years, hr look the castli' of Roxburgh (1342), 
receiving as his reward the sheriffdom of 
Teviotdalo. This aroused tlu' jealousy of Sir 
\Villiiim Douglas, who captured him at 
Hawick and st.irved him to death in his 
castle of Ib rndtage. 

Bandolph, Sik Thomas {t. 1523. d. 1590), 
one of the iiiiiiisleis of (^ueeii Elizjtbeth, was 
compelled to seek an asylum abroad during 
the reign of Mary, owing to his religious 
opinions. On his return to England, 
after Mary's death, he was employed on 
sevenil imj)ortant diplomatic missions to 
Fninee and Russia, and more especially to 
Scotland, in connection with which country 
his state.smanshii) was chiefly shown. His 
first embassy to Scotland was in 1530, wdien 
he accompanicsl the Earl of Ari'in, and in the 
following year he was t-mployed by Elizabeth 
to testify to the Scotch her dissipprobation of 
fhe ContVssion of Faith. In 1563 — 4 ho was 
vsoiit to Mary, Queen of Scots, charged with 
Iho delicate mission of recommending a 
Jjushand for her, the mdi\’idual selected h«ing 
Lord Robert Dudley, afterwards Earl of 
Leicester. In 1564 Randolph was named a 
commissioner at the Conference of Berwick 
(q.v.i, and in the subsequent year was again 
ambassador in Scotland, sending to the queen 
“ accounts from week to week of the position 
of paj'lies and of the progress of the crisis.” 
In the same vear he was commissioned to as- 
sure the I'rotestant lords in Scotland of Eliza- 
beth's sympathy, and to promise Argyle and 
Murray that they should have what aid from 
F.ngland they required. In 1566 the Queen of 
Scots ordered him to withdraw* from her court, 
knowing, says Mr. Fronde, that he ‘‘had 
shared Mumiv's secrets, that he had been 
KHzjihcth's instrument in keeping alive in 
Scotland the Prote.stant faction, and that so 
long as he remained the party whom she most 
detested would have a nucleus to gather 
round.” In 1570 ho was again sent to the 
north, hut tho feeling against England was so 
strong in Edinburgh that he found that ho 
could not with safety remain. Two years 
later he was obliged to return to Edinbui'gh, 
and was twice shot at. In 1581 ho was 
ordered to demand the release of Slorton from 
James VI. ; but tho hatred of the English 
still continued, and the ambassador had to 
flee for his life. Cautious, trustw'orthy, and 
deeply skilled in Scotch politics, Randolph 
obtained the conlidonce of the queen and the 
goodwill of Cecil, who wrote of him, “He is 
worth more than I fear our time will well 
consider.” 

Burghlflw Papers; Burton, Hist, o/ Scotland; 

Froude, Hist. o/Eiijj. 

Baugoon, the capital of Burmah, was oc- 
cupied by tho English in 1824, during the first 
Burmese war. In the second Bvtrmcso war, 
undertaken on account of the oppression of 
British, subjecta at Rangoon, the town was 


i taken by .'torm by tho English forces under 
I Genejal Godwin, April 14, 1852. At the con* 

1 elusion of the war the province of Pegu, in 
i eluding Ihingoon, was annexed to British India. 
Situated at the mouth of the Irrawaddy, it is 
an extri.mcly favour-able situation for trade, 
and ha.s become one of the most important 
commercial cities of British India. 

Bape, A, is a territorial division of Sussex. 
Sussex 's divided into six rapes, which agJiin 
are subdivided into hundreds. It is no more 
than a geographical toi-m, and differs from 
the lathe of Kent in that the judiciid oiganisii- 
tion is retained by the hundred. The rape 
may possibly represent tho shirx>s into which 
Susse.x was divided while it was yet an 
independent kingdom. The ornginal meaning 
is apjMirently “shave.” 

Bapparees, were bairds of Irish led by 
disj)Ossessed projectors who r-efused to submit 
to the Cromwellian tnmsplantation to Con- 
naught, and carried on a guerilla wai*faro 
I against the new English possessors. At first 
known as Tories, they came later to l>o called 
Kapjrarces, which Bunict, w’riting in 1690, 
calls “a new name.” But the names Tory 
and Rapparee came to mean in Ireland only 
ordinarv felons at large. Their numbers 
were immensely exaggerated; thus in 1707 
'• there wore but six Tories in (he county Tip- 
perar}-, and four in the county of Cork.” 

Batcliffe, l>iKRicitA!iD, was a confidential 
friend of Richard III. To his advice it 
was largely due that Richard abandoned 
the plan of marrying his niece Elizabeth 
(1485). 

Bates are direcC taxes levied for specified 
local puiposes by local authorities. All are 
: now b:ised on tho Poor-law valuation of the 
' annual value of each separate piece of real 
! property in a given district, which is periodic- 
ally revised by an assessment committee, from 
whose decisions there may be an appeal to 
the Courts. Tho rates thus fall only on 
occupiers. Many examples of local rates 
are found before the sixteenth century 
in England. But tho i)a}Tuent was often 
apjKu tioned according to the estimated total 
income of each payer, so that personal pro- 
perty, capiUil {e.p., stock-in-tredo), and real 
property wherever situate were rated. (For 
examples, see Cannan, Histort/ of Loeal Jiates 
in liwjland.) Tho Poor Rato under the statute 
of 1601 [Pooh L.vwl was so assessed in some 
places even lu the 19th century. But such a 
system is practicable only in a small com- 
munity. As wealth increased and became 
more varied, only real property and its 
occupiers could be reach^ by the Tating 
authorities, and judicial decisions and Acts of 
Parliament eventually confined rating to oc- 
cupiers alone. All riites are now levied under 
sUtutory authority. Our rating system 
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conspicuously illustmtes the slow and unequal 
growth and involved character of our modern 
system of local government. Only an imper- 
fect classification is possible, but the following 
may be suggested: — 1. Tarochial ltate$, or 
rates associated with the parochial system : (a) 
The Peer Ihite, “ for the relief of the poor and 
other purposes,” collected by the overseers 
according to the “ precept ” of the Board of 
Guardians of each Poor Law Union. This 
arrangement dates from 1834. (6) Church 

rates (q.v.) generally have not been recover- 
able at law since 1868, but are* still so re- 
coverable in some parishes under local Acts, 
(r) Parishes were formerly grouped into 
“ highway parishes,” which levied rates for 
the maintenance of the roads (with many 
exceptions). The highway authority outside 
boroughs or virban ilistricts is now tho rural 
district council, (f/) The so-called "Adop- 
live Acts ” enable specified local authorities 
to levy rates for tho maintenance of baths 
and wash- houses and free libraries, for burials, 
lighting and watching, and certain public im- 
pro\'ements. Where a parish is not superseded 
by a borough or nn urban district council, it 
is such an authority. Burial rates, however, 
are levied by a burial board appointed by tho 
local authority ; but tho legislation on burials 
is ver>' confused. 2. Borough Bates oxq levied 
by tho corporation of a borough under the 
Municipal Corporations Act (1834) to make 
up any deficiency in the borough revenues, 
which are partly derived from its own 
property. It has gCDerally statutory autho- 
rity to le\')' an improvements rate, or a rate 
to meet tho interest on loans, and often to 
maintain a police force. It is also a local 
authority under tho ‘‘Adoptive Acts” {see 
above). 3. Jbisti'ict Council Rates: Before 
tho Ix)cal Government Act (1894), nites for 
sanitary tmiiioses were leviable under various 
Public Health Acts, and rates for improve- 
ment, paving, lighting, etc., in ” urban 
districts ” under Locuil l^ards or Improve- 
ment Commissioners. Tho sanitary autho- 
rity was tho Board ‘bf Guardians m rural, 
the Local Board or Improvement Commis- 
sioners in urban districts, or in a borough 
tho Cori)oration. Under tho Act of 1894, 
tho Uurul District Council is the sanitary 
authority in rural districts ; while Urban 
District CJouncils replace lotal boards and 
commissioners. Urban District Councils are 
also aulhorAies under tho Adoptive Acts. 4. 
County Rates, made by the County JCouncii, ore 
collected by the overseers. 

Bavenspnr, or Bavenser, near Spurn 
Head in Yorkshire, was in early times the 
most considerable port on the Humber. In 
1298 the privileges of the burgesses of ^ven- 
spur were confirmed, and in 1305 it was 
represented in Parliament. The encroach- 
ments of the sea finally submerged it by the 
middle of the lOth century. The process of 


erosion had begun when Henry Bolinybroke — 
afterwards Henry IV. — landed here at Baven- 
spur in 1399, on his arriv.il to make war on 
Richard II. Here, toi>, Edward IV. landed in 
1471, a little i)reviousto the Buttle of Barnet. 

Bpaymond, Michel, was a French ad- 
venturer, who (ntCTcd the ^^orvico of Nizam 
Ali in 1785, and soon organised a forc’e 
of 15,000 di.'^ciplined troops, ofiicercHi by 124 
Europeans, chiefly French. In the war lie- 
tween Nizam Ali and tho Peishwa in 179.), 
these force's fought well, and they would have 
become formidable to the English but for 
tho death of Kajnnond in 1798. The Marquis 
Wellesley, on lamling as Governor-General, 
demanded tho dismis.sjil of the l-'rench con- 
tingent, to w’hieh the Nizam consented in tho 
treaty of Sept. 1, 1798. No adventurer in 
India ever stood higher than Itaymond did. 
His death, as tho crisis to wliich he might 
have been equal was approaching, was tho 
last drop in tho cup of ill-fortune which at- 
tended French ontcrjjriscs in India. 

Mallesou, Finol Fr^neJ* in Jnd a; 

Owen, SeUctifin of M't'letlei/s Derpatche*, p. 1(55. 

Beading^, the chief town of Berkshire, 
mentioned fii-st in 871 when Ethelnsl and his 
son Alfred were there defeated by the Danes, 
though the victory of Ashdown near the town 
was afterwards won. Tho town was impor- 
tant as defending the frontier of Wessex 
against Mercia, .since Wessex had btvn de- 
prived of the lands north of the Thames. 
Under Ethelrcd tho Unn;ady in 1006 tho 
town was reached by tho Danes and burnt. 
Here Henry’ 1. founded a great monastery in 
which he himself was afterwards buried. ” It 
was not unfit,” says Prx)fe.ssor Freeman, “ that 
the victor of Tenchebrai should sleep on a spot 
all who» associations were; purely English, a 
spot which had won its earlier place in history 
as the scene of some of tho greatest exploits 
of Alfred.” It was frequently favoured by 
the royal presence, and several parliament’s 
were hold here by Henry VI. and Edward IV. 

/'Bebecca Bioters'* was the name 
given to lawless bunds of Welshmen who in 
1843 gave violent expression to tho popular 
dislike of tunipike-gates. Tho rioters were 
dressed in women’s (dothes, and, in allusion to 
Isaac’s brido (^en. xxiv. 60), tho leader 
and his followers were known as “Rebecca 
and her daughters.” 

Bebelliou, The Gheat. The stj-ugglc 
between the monarchy and tho Parliament 
which led to tho Great Rebellion began with 
tho accession of tho House of Stuart to thy 
English throne. James I. and Charles I. in- 
herited tho Tudor dictatorship, but the autho- 
rity which Henry’ VIII. ana Elizabeth had 
exercised in harmony’ with tho feelings of the 
nation, they’ endeavoured to use for unpopular 
purposes. The Commons, who had grown 
strong and rich during tho sixteenth century. 
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woke to a conscioiii^noss of their strrnglh. 
un(t hcailcii the opposition to tlie crown, as 
tlu- barons ha<l done in tlie thirteenth. Whilst 
James 1. formulated a dogmatic theory of 
the st»ver( ii:n power, and strove to realise it. 
the Commons revived tlie constitutional 
claims of tlie fourteenth and fifteenth centu- 
ries. The Petition of Pight in 1G2S was an 
attemid to limit the king's iiowers. and secure 
tlie sulij<?ct’s rights, hut there was no imjiar- 
lial autlioritv to interpret the meaning of the 
contnict. and the Commons claimed by virtue 
of it mucli that Charles luid not meant to 
<-oiicede. F(>r eleven Ncar.s the king governed 
through the Privy Council without calling a 
Parliament. The judgment on ilampden's 
case in .luu«‘. IGJ7. delinitely settled the tpics- 
tion of taxation in the king’s favour. Hut at 
this verv time the king's ecclesia.stical i>olicy 
had called foilh in Scotland an opposition 
which obliged him, after an unsuccessful 
attempt to suppress it by arms, to have 
recourse once more to an English Parliament. 
The Short Parlijunent, which met in April, 
IG40, instead of supporting tho king in the 
war, demanrled the abolition of ship money 
an'l the taxes levied for tho support of the 
army, and was about to petition in favour of 
tho Scots, when it was dissolved. The ill 
success of the second Scotch war, and the 
invasion of England, obliged Charles again 
to call a Parlijtment, known afterwarus as 
the T^ong Parliamimt, on Xov. 3. id40. 
On the 11th the imi)caohment of Strafford 
was moved by Pym, that of Eaud followed 
II little later, and other loading oflicials 
lied abroad. Ship money was declared illegal, 
and luTinago and poundage were no longer 
to be levied without the consent of Parlia- 
ment. The Star Chamber, the Court of 
High Commission, and other extraordinnrv’ 
jurisdictions were abolished. The Triennial 
Hill bouml the king to summon a Parliament 
every three years, and he was obliged to 
consent to an Act jirohibiting him from dis- 
solving the existing Parliament. Hitherto the 
('ommons had been vmited, but the question 
of Church reform caused n division in their 
i-anks. One i)arty wished to abolish tho 
bishops altogether, the other merely to limit 
thi'ir powers. Tims tho king was enabled to 
gather round him a party which gave him 
their support on the further questions which 
rose out of this <lisagix?emont. In the Grand 
Kemonstninco tho Parliamentary leader 
appealed to the people, setting forth tho 
king’s misgovemment in the past, and the 

S olitieal and ecclesiastical reforms they 
emunded for the futui*o. The Irish rebellion, 
which broke out in Oct., 1G41, raised the 
([uestion whether the king could be trusted 
w’ith an army. In England war began in the 
niituinn. The king sot up his standard at 
Nottingham on Aug. 22, 1642. On the king's 
side were the north and west of England ; in 
"Walesand Cornwall, and on the border ho found 


his strongest atlheivnts, while th<^ south and 
cast, and themanufactnriim: districtscspocially, 
took the side of tlie Parliament. The battle 
of Edgehill (Oct. 23) had no decisive results, 
and a" second battle at Hrtuitford (Nov. 12) 
W. 1 S eipially fruitless. In the campaign of 
1G43 the advantage was decidedly on tho 
king's side. In the spring and the summer a 
Coniish army conquered the west, and tho 
Marquis of Newciu-tle roeovered Yorkshire 
The fate of tho Parliamentaiy cause seemed 
to di‘pen<l on the question whether Glouecstei 
and Hull would hold out. Hut tho Earl ol 
Essex relieved Gloucester, and defeated al 
Newbury tlie king's attempt to intercept his 
march back to London, whilst three weeks 
later Newcastle was forced to niise the siege 
of Hull. Jn one part of the country, however, 
in the eastern counties, the Parliamentary 
cause had not only hebl its own, but gained 
ground, and an anny had been fonned there, 
headed by the Earl of Manchester, but 
inspired by Cromwell (q.v.). which exoreised a 
decisive inlhience on the next campaign. Both 
king and Parliament sought aid outside 
England. The king concluded a tnico with 
the rebels, and brought over troops from 
Ireland. The Parliament made an alliance 
with the Scots, confinned by the Solemn 
League and Covenant, which procured them 
the assistance of a Scotch anny, but bound 
them to endeavour to bxang the three king- 
doms to religious uniformity, and to reform 
the English Church “according to the Word 
of God. and tho cxamjilo of the best reformed 
Churches." The Westminster Assembly, which 
had in July, 1643, commenced the delibera- 
tions ending two veal's later in the establish- 
inent of Presbyterianism in England, was now 
joined by Scotch diidnes, and Scotch ropre- 
tatives entered the committee which directed 
tlie war. A Scotch army, under tho Earl of 
Loven, crossed the boixler, joined tho troops 
of Fairfax and Manchester, and laid siege to 
York. Hupert relieved York, but offered 
battle umler its walls, and the xnctorj’ of 
Marston iloor (July 2, 1644) was followed by 
the conquest of all England north of the 
Trent. In the west and south tho king was 
more fortunate. He defeated Waller at Cro- 
predy Bridge tJune 29), and shut up Essex in 
Cornwall, where the latter's foot were obliged 
to sunender (Sept., 1644), But the advance 
of the Koyalists on London was put a stop 
to by the second battle of Newbury (Get. 27, 
1644). Whilst tho fruitless negotiations of 
Uxbridge were going on, tho Parliament, 
urged by Cromwell, resolved to adopt a new 
system of cairjnng on the war. By the Self- 
denying Ordinance the members of Parlia- 
ment M’ho held commands had to resign them, 
and by a second ordinance the army was re- 
modelied, reduced to 21,000 men, and placed 
under the command of Sir Thomas Fairfax. 
He was allowed to retain tho services of 
Cromwell, who became his lieutenant-general. 
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Well armed, well disciplined, and well paid 
Its ranks full of men “who had the fear of 
God before their eyes, and made some con* 
science of what thev did,” tho “ Xew 3Iodcl” 
changed tho face of tlie war. Fairfax took 
^e held on May 1, 1645, and on June 14th 
Charles was defeated at Na'?ebv with the loss 
of half his army. One after another the 
king s fortresses in tho west were conquered. 
Winter alone slopped the progress of Fair- 
fax ; but in Srarch, 1646. the knng’s last army 
kid down its anns, and his last fortress, 

mglan Castle, suiTendered in August. Charles 
himself took refuge in the Scotch camp at 
Isewark at the l>eginning of May. In the 
negotiations which followed, the Parliament’s 
chief demands were the control of the militia 
and tho estsiblishment of Presbj’terianism in 
England. The king delayed giving a definite 
answer as long as poMible, but finally offore<l 
to concede tho militia for ten years, and the 
^tablishment of Presbj’terianism for three. 
The Scots at last, weary of his delays, surren- 
dered him to the Parliament, receiving in return 
compensation for tjieir expenses in tho war 
(Jan. 30, 1647). The Pre.sbyterian leaders were 
as anxious to impose uniformity, and as hostile 
to liberty of conscience and diversity of 
W'orship,a8 Laud himself. The army, on. the 
other hand, had fought for religious as well 
as for civil liberty, and wore resolved to 
secure it. They Kdieved also that “ God's 
Providence” had “ cjist the tnist of religion 
and tho kingdom upon them as conquerors.” 
They had also a sjwcial grievance as soldiers 
in tho proposal to disband them without 
payment of their arrears, so they did not 
scruple when thoir demands were refused 
to seize tho king’s person (Juno 4, 1647), 
march on London, expel eleven of the Presby- 
terian leaders from Parliament (Aug. 7) and 
treat directly wnth the king themselves. The 
king still continued his attempt to plav off 
one party against tho other, and refusal to 
accept tho terms of tho soldiere. Ho escaped 
from the hands of the army (Nov. 11) and 
took refuge in tho Isle of Wight, where, whilst 
publicly negotiating with the Parliament, ho 
privately concluded a treaty with the Scots, 
jiromising in return for his restoration to 
establish Prcsb>’toriani8m for three years, and 
suppress all dissident sects. Parliament 
replied to his rejection of the Four Bills, in 
which they had embodied their demands, by a 
vote that no more addresses should 1^ made to 
tho king (Jan. 3, 1648), and a mooting of tho 
officers of tho army decided that it was their 
duty so soon as tho expected war was over to 
call ” Charles Stuart, that man of blood ” to 
account for tho blood he had shed, and tho 
mischief he had done. In April tho second 
Civil War broke out. Fairfax defeated the 
Kentis^ Royalists, shut up the main body of 
tho insurgents at Colchester, and starved them 
into surrender (Aug. 28). Cromwell, after 
putting down the insurrection in Wales, 
I1ist.~33 


atta^vd anti tlestroyed the Scot, h annv under 
the Duke of Hamilton in a three d;iv>' battk 
m Lancashire (Aug. 17. 18, 19). MVanwhib- 
the 1 re.sbytonan majority in Parliament had 
seized the oiiportumty to pass a severe law 
apmst heresy, and reopen negotiations with 
the king (Treaty of Newport). ITio %ictoriou.s 
army trusted nether king nor Parliament, but 
rMolvc*d to put a stop to the negotiations, and 
effect a s<-ttlement of the kingdom itself. The 
king was seized at C'aiisbrookc, and removed 
to a place of security (Dec. 1). The House 
of Commons, jiurified by the exclusion of 
nmety-.six PreshNierian mc-mbers (Dei-. G), 
and the voluntary abstention of many others, 
became the obedient instrument of the army. 
It jMssed a resolution to bring tho king to 
justice (Dec. 13), assumed tho supre-me power 
(Jan. 4, 1649), and erx*cted a High Court of 
Ju.stice to try Charles (Jan. 9). The trial 
lasted from Jan. 20 to 27, and the king was 
executed on the 29th. but out of tho hundred 
and thiriy-fivo inembei’s of whom tho court 
was composed only fifty-nine signed tho death 
warrant. The new guvenimont, which took 
^0 name of Commonwealth, consisted of a 
Coundl of State of forty-ono persons exorcis- 
ing the executive power, and a House of 
Commons, which rarely numbered more than 
sixty meml>ei-8. [Commonwealth ; Long 
Pakliamext.] 

Claren.lou, Hist, of the SeheHion; Carlyle. 
CromwfUji Letters aaJ Si^cechet ; May, HtM. of 
tho Long Parliament ! WLitclocke. MtrrnonaU; 

Paj)fr*; Lutilow, 3f«iioir<; Sco- 
“L*. Ordinances intiti# in P<irlinm/«f, 
^nnoirs of Col. Hutchinson by his 
Cottections; Brodie, Con*t. 
Hisf. of Eng., 1626—1660: Guizot, Oliter Ciom- 

tceJI and the Eng. Commonxcealth ; Gardiner. Hut. 

1 2.?’' Grtat CitiJ H'ar, 1642-49, 
and The Pnnfan Pccolution. [C. H. F.J 

Rebellion, The Ikish. [Ireland.] 

Rebellion, Cade’s. [Cade’s Rehellion.] 

Rebellion, Wat Tvleh’s. [Tvler’s 
Rbuellion.] ■ 

Record, Courts of, are those "where the 
acts and judicial proceedings are enrolled in 

parchment which rolls are called tho 

records o^the court, and are of such authority 
that their truth is not to be called in 
question.” (Stephen’s CommentarU$.) Ibev 
ha^ o power also to impose fine and imprison- 
ment for contempt of court. A court must 
either be a 001111 of Record b}* immemorial 
recognition or by modem creation through 
Act of .Parliament. James I., by jnelding to 
the Commons in the case of Goodwin (1603), 
recognised that their house was a Court-of 
Record. 

Record OfficOi In 1800 a committee 
of the House of Commons was appointed to 
examine into the condition of tho public 
records, and in accordance “with its recom- 
mendations, a royal commission was ap- ^ 
pointed, which was renewed six times, and ’ 
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lasted till the accession of A ictoria. T.hc 
Kecoid Cuinmissioii published its Keport in 
1837, aud on its lecominendation, by au Act 
of 1838, the {^-uaidiauship of the Kccords was 
conferred upon the Master of the liolls, with 
power to appoint a deputy. Under this Act 
the documents have been placed in the Record 
Office in Chancery Lane, London, and a staff 
of officials and clerks is employed in their 
preservation and arrangement. In 1856 the 
.Master of the Roll- began the publication of 
the Calendars of Slate Papers, and in 1858 
the Chronicles and Memorials known as the 
Rolls series (q.v.). 

Recorder. Before the Municipal Cor- 
poi-.itions .Vet of 1S35, 15y out of the 24G 
corporate towns in England had recorders or 
stewards. Most of these were nominated by 
the CoiniTioii Council, sometimes, however, by 
the aldenncu only, sometimes by all the bur- 
gesses. “ They were mostly magistrates 
within their boroughs, and quorum judges of 
the Courts of General and Quarter Sessions, 
and Courts of Record where those existed.” 
But few recorder's, however, actually resided 
in the towns, aud in many cases the office was 

obtained only in order to facilitate the exercise 

% 

of political influence. By the Act of 1835 
all towns without a separate Court of Quarter 
Sessions were deprived of their criminal jiuis- 
diction ; but boi-oughs were permitted to 
petition the ci-own for a seiraiate Court of 
Quarter Sessions, stating the sjilary they are 
r« ady to pay the recorder. If the petition is 
gnintcd, the crown henceforward nominates 
the recorder. Ho m\ist be a barrister of at 
least five year's’ standing. He holds his court 
four times a year, or more often if necessary, 
and is sole judge therein. 

Vine, iUnix'ci'pab'tifS; Stephen, Ilisl. 

cf Criminul Loic, 1, ch. 4. 

Recruiters. The Royalist members w’ho 
deserted the Parliament at Westminster after 
the outbreak of the Civil War were one by 
one “ disabled ” by the House of Commons in 
1645. Writs were moved for new elections 
in their place. More than 23(» new members 
were returned, who wore called by the Royalist 
writers ” Recruiters.” 

Redan, The, was a fortress protecting the 
southern side of Sebastopol [Crimean war.] 
On Sept. 6, 1855, the English attempted to 
take it by storm, while the French attacked the 
Malakotf, The attacking party, were, how- 
ever, so diminished w’hilo crossing tbp open 
ground immediately in front, and there was 
so much difficulty in sending for reinforce- 
ments, that the handful of men who had entered 
the works were foi-ced to retire. The evacua- 
tion of the southern side of Sebastopol during 
the night made a further attack unnecessary. 

RedclifTe, Stratford de, Viscount, K.G. 
(5. Nov. 4, 1786; d. Aug. 14, 1880), diplomat- 
ist, was the son of a London merchant named 


Canning, and cousin of George Canning. In 
1812 he negotiated the Treaty of Bucharcst, 
and, after holding several diplomatic appoint- 
ments, was sent to St. Petewburg in 1824 with 
a special object, when he so aroused the hos- 
tility of theOi-and Luke N ieholas that when the 
latter became Cair he I'efused to receive him as 
British ambassador (1833). In 1825 ho went 
as ambassador to Consbintinople to support 
the cause of the Greeks, but his mission was 
unsuccessful, and after the battle of Navarino 
diplomatic relations wore broken off. He re- 
turned to Constantinople in 1841, and for 
seventeen yeai'S was the supremo director of 
Turkish ])olicy, positively causing the Sultan 
Abd-el-Medjid to tremble before him. His 
great aims were to stave off the ruin of 
Turkey by internal reforms, and to exclude 
all other foreign influence, especially that of 
the Cwir Nicholas, agains'l whom he cherished 
a pei-sonal hatred as frank as it was bitter. 
In the diplomacy which led up to and accom- 
pjinied the Crimean War he displayed ability 
of the highest order. 

Redeswire, The Raid of (1575), was 
a distvirbance on the borders arising from a 
dispute between Forster, the English warden, 
and Carmichael, the Scotch warden, of the 
marches. The English were defeated, their 
wai'den and the Earl of Bedford being taken 
prisoners. The affair nearly led to a rupture 
with the English court. 

Red River Expedition, The. In 
1869 the Red River Settlement, in North 
America, which had been in the territories of 
the Hudson’s Bay Compjiny, was transferred 
to the new Dominion of Canada, Some of 
the settlers, however, refused to acknowledge 
tho transfer. On Nov. 24 the rebels, under 
Louis Riel, took possession of Fort Garry, 
and resisted by force an attempt of Major 
Boulton to get possession of tho place. One 
of Boulton’s follovvors, named Scott, was 
seized and shot. An expedition, consisting 
of about 350 British troops and a number 
of Canadian militia, under the command of 
Colonel (afterwards Lord) Wolselay, was sent 
against them. After a thi'ee months’ journey 
in boiits across the lakes and rivers, it reached 
Fort Garry (Aug. 23, 1870). The rebels sur- 
rendered without resisbtnce. The territory 
became a province of the Dominion (Mani- 
toba). Riel headed a rebellion of tho half- 
breeds of the N.W. provinces in 1885, and 
was convicted of high treason and hanged. 

Red Sea Expedition, The. In 1800, 
the Marquess Avellesloy despatched 4,000 
Europeans and 5,000 sepoys, under General 
Baird, to co-operate with the forces under 
Abercromby in the expulsion of the French 
from Egypt. The expedition proceeded up 
the Red Sea to Cosseir ; thence they marched 
120 miles over the desert to the Nile, reached 
Cairo Aug. 10, and encamped on the shores 
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■of the Mediterranean on the 27th. Before, 
however, the Indian contingent could he 
brought into action, the report of its approach, 
And the energy of General Hutchinson, who 
succeeded to the command on the death of 
Sir Ralph Abercroinby, induced the French 
general to capitulate. 

Wellesley, VespatcUt*; Alison, Hisf.o/ Earo^x. 

Beduction, Action op, is a process of 
Scotch hiw by wliich a settlement wrongly 
made is questioned. Acting upon this analogy, 
the Scotch Government in 1628 drew up “a 
summons or initial writ of an Action of Re- 
duction ag:unst all copyholders of ecclesias- 
tol property,” declaring the king’s nght to 
all Kirklands. Charles's object ^vas to restore 
to the Scotch church part of the lands of which 
It had been deprived at the Reformation. 

Bedwald, King op East Anglia («. circ. 

Chiistian probably owing to 
pressure of his overlortl, Ethelbert of 
Kent. Returning home from Kent, where he 
^d received baptism, he was “ led astray by 
his wife and certain perverse teachers, so that, 
like the ancient Samaritans, ho seemed at the 
same time to serve Christ and the gods whom 
ho had served before ; and in the same temple 
ho had an altar to sacrifice to Christ, and 
another small one to offer rictims to devils” 
(Bede). But it would appear from Bede that 
aven while Ethelbert was living, his place as 
Gverlord in Central Britain had been taken 
by Redwald. So that it is probable a war 
had arisen between Ethelbert and Redwald 
from this religious compromise, and Iwd 
ended in Ethclbert’s defeat. “ If middle 
Britain threw off the supremacy of Kent, its 
states none the less remained a political 
aggregate; and their fresh union under the 
Eastern Ang^lia was only a prelude 
W their final and lasting union under the 
lordship of Mercia ” (Green). In 617 Edwin 
^orthumbria twk refuge at his court from 
Ethelfnth, and in the same year Redwald 
attacked and defeated Ethelfrith on the Idle 
— ^ the first combat between the great powers 
Avhich had now grouped the English peoples 
about them.” But Redwald died soon after, 
and the East Anglian power seems to have 
broken up under his son, Eorpwald. Bede, 
ii. 5, after describing Ethelbert's overlord- 
ship {imperium), says that Redwald was the 
fourth king who gained a power of this kind 
{tmperxum hujuginodi). In the Anglo-Saxon 
ChromeU Redwald is placed fourth on the list 
of Brotwaldas. 

BesiaCT B^e and the Anvlo-Sajon Chron., see 
Green, Making of England. 


(Sax. g^refa, a name applied to 
many clasps of officials, especially to those 
charged with the management of some terri- 
torial division ; as the so-called Laws of Ed- 
-ward the Confessor sav, » est multiplex nomen ; 
greve enim dicitur ae scira, de wapentagiis, 


de hundredis, de burgis, de villis.” [Of these 
the must iuiporbint was tlie shire-rcevu, fur 
which sec Shekiif.] Besides the sheriff’ the 

following uses of the term are to bo noted : 

Uigh.ievve (heah-gerefa) mentioned iu tlie 
Anglo-Saxon ChronxeUs, s. a. 778,780, lOul.aiid 
1002. roft-rteve (port-gerefa), boroagh-nm 
(burh-gerefa), and icic-gtnfu also freijuently 
occur, in the sense of the chief officer of a 
town, who presided over its courts, &c. The 
first title was only used iu trading towns 
(not necessiirily ports), and was borne by 
the presiding officers of several of the smaller 
towns until recent times. Tnn-gcrfj'a is the 
usual term for the headman of a township. 
Ho was probalily chosen by the inhabiUints 
in free townships, but would’ be nominated by 
the lord in dependent townships. He appeared 
with the four best men in the hundred court, 
and in dependent townships was legally 
responsible for his lord’s men. Thu position 
of the manor-reeve (the representative of the 
earlier tun-gerefa) in the thirteenth century 
IS clearly described in Fleta. He was to be a 
good husbandman chosen bv the ciUai'x, and 
was responsible for the cultiv’ation of the laud, 
haAung especially to watch over the ploughs, 
and see that due service w’as rendered. A kind 
of co-ordinate authority was apparently exor- 
cised by the tot'd s bailiff, and both itlike were 
subject to the seneschal or steward, w’ho often 
supervised several manors. The term A/oirfm/- 
reece nowhere appears. But a reeve is men- 
tioned as holding the comt of the hundred iu 
the laws of Edward tho Elder luid Ethelred, 
and it is possible that there were two officers 
in the hundi'cd, tho reeve, representing the 
l^g’s interests, becoming, after the Comiucst, 
the bailiff of the hundred, and the hundreds- 
caldor representing the freemen. 

Schmid, OeseUe dtr Angclfoehaeix, aud Kemble. 
s>^ 0 }is, li.^ Bk. ii., ch. vii., discuss all tho uses 

Stubbs, roust. Hist, i., 
§39, 45 ; and for the Hiirli-Reeve. Green, Con- 
quest 0/ Eng., especially ch- x. [\V. J. A.] 

j^fonuation. The. The process which 
^ded in tho separate organisiition of tho 
English Church was duo to three principal 
causes: (1) dissatisfaction with the practical 
operation of the jiapal headship ; (2) a desire 
to reform the clergy, and render the Church 
more useful ; (3) a conviction that tho system 
of tho mcdia3val Church had in many ways 
deviated from the teaching of Chrikt and tho 
apostles, and from primitive custom. The 
first of theso causes showed itself in England 
in the roign of Henry III., and gi-adually 
led to legislative acts by which England 
end^vomed to protect itself from unduo 
mterference on the part of the pope. Tho 

Provisors and Pnemuniro se- 
cured England against tho heavy exactions 
by which the papacy during the Great ^lu'tun 
oppres^ Christendom. [Papacy.] In the 
reforming councils of the fifteenth century. 
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which laboured in vain, Enghuid did not take 
a proinitient p;»rt, because it already hatl the 
means of keeping in check the claims of tlie 
jKil)acy. It was, however, an Englishman 
who Hi-st gathered together and expressed the 
dissatisfaction of Europe. John Wycliffe begtm 
his career bv maint.aining the independence 
of the ^^tate from hierarchical interference. 
To this he ad<led a longing after greater 
simplicity and spirituality of life. He sent 
forth preaclK'rs among the people. He de- 
nounced tile worldliness of the pajjacy as anti- 
(.'hristian. He undeidook the* noble task of 
translatimrtlu- Bible into English. He wrote 
nunu rous tracts to stir up the people to gieator 
earnestness in religion. He asserted the exist- 
ence of a true spiritual Church founded on 
faith in Cluist, and depending for it.s rule in 
the law of the Gospel. Moreover, as a means 
of reducing the organisation of the Church to 
gieatev juirity. he attacked the central point 
of sacerdotalism — the material conception of 
transuhstantiation in the sacrament of the 
altar. He did not deny the presence of 
Cdirist in the Eucharist ; he denied only the 
change of substance in the clemcnt.s after 
consecr.ition. Thus M’yoliffe united in his 
teaching the three principles which brought 
about the Hefonuation— a strong sense of 
national patriotism, a deep desire tor greater 
spirituality of life, and an acute criticism of the 
doctrines on which the existing system of the 
Church was founded. Wyclitfe’s teaching drew 
upon him cccle.siastical condemnation. His 
opinions spread in Bohemia, nn<l gave birth to 
the rising of the Hussites. In England his 
followei-s, the Lollards, were unfortunately 
as.sociatcd with political risings, and were 
Bupi>resscd. t>till Wycliffe’s tninslation of the 
Bible, and many of his writings wore passed 
from hand to hand, and bodies of “ Biblc- 
men ” scattered hero and there throughout 
tho laml prepared the way for more decided 
efforts. [Wycliffe.] 

The end of the "Wars of the Roses saw 
a groat change in tho social condition of 
England. The ideas of the Mnldle Ages were 
languishing. The Feudal System had prac- 
tically pa.sscd away. "While tho nobles were 
fighting, the middle class had grown more 
prospi'rous. A narrow but pnictical spirit 
prevailed, which looked en^^ously on the 
wealth of the Church, which was unaffected 
by its sentiment, and wlrich in a dim way 
wished to.. see it made more useful. As 
the now learning made its way in England 
men like Jlore dreamed of a new organisation 
of society, and Colet bestirred himself in tho 
cause of a bi*oader system of education. The 
Church itself was vexatious to the people by 
tho wide extension of its inquisitorial courts 
of spiritual discipline. Tho rabble of useless 
.and lazy priests excited the contempt of 
thinking men. There was small hope of 
reform from within ; for tho organisation of 
the Church depended on Rome, and the 


secularised ixrpacy of the sixteenth cen- 
tury was powerless to initiate refonns. 
Boliticallv the English Church, through fear 
of the Lollards, had relic-d for help on tho 
cro\Mi. and had trusted to the balance of 
p.arties. Tho overthrow of the baronage by 
the Wars of the Roses left the crown 
jinictically supremo, as the people were 
too much engrossed in business to care for 
anything save a strong and peaceful govern- 
ment. 

The desire for some reform in the Church 
was felt by Wolsey, who obtained from the 
pope permission to suppress thirty monas- 
teries, and devote their revenues to educa- 
tional foundations at Oxford and Ipswich. 
Perhaps Wolsey’s schemes for internal i-eform 
would have progressed further, if a crisis in 
tho relations between Church and State had 
not been brought about by the self-will of 
Henry VHI. Henry VIIL, fascinated by 
Anne Boleyn, was resolved on a divorce from 
his wife Catherine. He had married Catherine, 
his brother's widow, by virtue of a papal 
dispensation ; he needed the pipal consent 
for a divorce. The papacy was tho source of 
ecclesiastical law, tho supreme judge, with 
equitable powers in cases of grievance. So 
long as Henry VIIL expected to obtain his 
divorce he was content to wait. But when 
"Wolsey’s plans failed, and Pope Clement 
VII. showed that ho dared not gratify tho 
English king at tho expense of offending the 
Emperor, Henry VIII. resolved to give the 
pope a sample of his spirit. The powei-ful 
minister Wolsey was declared subject to tho 
penalties of the Statute of Pi-mmunire, be- 
cause he had exercised legatino powers \snth- 
out tho king’s consent. Ho fell, and no voice 
was raised in his favour (1529). Henry VIIL 
appealed from tho pope to the learning of 
Christendom, and proceeded to gather the 
opinions of the univei-sities on the legality of 
his man iage, and tho propriety of his divorce. 
Further, to terrify tho pope by a display of 
his power, ho involved all the clergy of the 
realm under the penalties of Pra?muniro, 
because they had recognised Wolsey’s loga- 
tine authority. The Convocation of 1531 was 
compelled to sue for tho king’s pardon, and 
grant him a largo subsidy by way of a fine. 
Sloreover, the king demanded that he should 
bo called in tho preamble of the Bill granting 
tho subsidy, “ sole protector, and supremo 
head of the Church and clergy of England.” 
With difficulty Archbishop Warham modified 
tho tei-m “supreme head” by the limitation 
“ as far as the law of Christ allows.” In tho 
Parliament of 1532 the pope was still further 
thivatened by an Aet forbidding the payment 
of annates to Rome. The clergy were terrified 
by tho presentation by tho Commons of a long 
petition concerning ecclesiastical grievances. 
It was clear that Henry VIII. was in a posi- 
tion to do what he would. The Commons, as 
I representing the middle class, were on his 
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side, because tliey bad ujany praelical 
grievaiiees which they lioped to see redressed. 
The clerj,''}' hud no strong- hold on the peoi)le, 
and liad little org-ani.sition among’st them- 
selves. They were lielpless before tlie kini^s 
and the pope was unable to fjive them anv 
succour. What is knowm as ‘‘ the submis- 
sion of the clergy” was simply the i>ractioil 
recognition of this fact. Convocation in 1532 
“ submitted themselves humbly to his high- 
ness,” and undertook thenceforth to pro- 
mulgate no ordimince which had not received 
the royal approval, and to submit the provincial 
constitutions then in force to revision by a 
committee of sixteen laymen and sixU^en 
clergy appointed by the king. In 1533 the 
new Ai'chbishop, Cranmer, took cognisance of 
the (luestion of the king's divorce, and j>ro- 
nounced his marriage invalid from the tii-st. 
As the iMjpe had pronounce<l in favour of its 
validity, this was a decided assertion of the 
Act pjc^sed in 1532 that appeals in such cases 
as had hitherto been pui-sued in the Court of 
liuinc should thenceforth bo had within the 
resilm. Henry VIII.’s marriage with Anne 
Boleyn announced his breach not only with 
the iKipacy but with the public opinion of 
Europe. Ho had advanced step by step till 
there was no return possible. Tho Parliament 
of 1534 jKissedActs confirming the submission 
of tho clergy to the jurisdiction of the crown, 
forbidding the payment of annates and all 
other dues to tho pope, establishing the king 
as supremo head of tho Church, with authority 
to rofomr all abuses, and conferring on him 
all payments thiit previously w’oro made to 
tho noj^. All that was imphed in the papal 
headship over the Church was now swept 
away from England. The secular privileges 
of tho pope were conferred upon the crown. 
Tho Church, whoso machinery had already 
been broken dowm by papal encroachments, 
was loft without any power to repair that 
machinery. Its legislative power wa.«< subject 
to tho royal assent, its courts were left im- 
reformed, and appeals were to be heard and 
decided in some court approved by the 
crown. 

Henry VIII. had overturned the papal 
headship, and was no doubt aided in so doing 
by the example of those Gennxm states where 
the ideas of Luther had prevailed. But 
Henry himself was oppos^ to Luther's 
teaching, and had no B 3 'mpathy with the 
cause of doctrinal reform. He wished the 
Church to remain os it had been, save that 
tho rights of the jiope were transferred to 
the crown. Even Cranmer, though he had 
broken the rule of clerical celibacy, did hot 
meditate any great change. But in Oxford 
and Cambridge ^ppccially men turned their 
attention to German thcolog}". At the end of 
1534 Convocation petitioned the king to 
decree a translation of tho Bible into English, 
a work which was not allowed till 1537. The 
Tisitatorial power of the crown, vested in the 


hands of Cromwull as Vicar-gemnil, was not 
allowed to sluinl>cr. The visitation of the 
smaller monasteries led to an .\ct in 1535 
giving to tho crown all religiou.'i housc-s below 
the annual value of £200. In 1530 the sup- 
pnssiou of the greater momisterios followed. 
Tho centres of the reactionary ami ikijkiI 
party were abolished. Tho wealth and soeial 
importance of the Church was greatlj' 
diminished. The political power of the 
Church in the House of Lords was reduced. 
Those who were accused, with some reason, 
of making the ecclesiastical profession a 
cloak for idleness were dispersc-d. 

Those changes were not made without pro- 
foundly affecting English society. The bulk 
of the lower classes wore attached to the 
old state of things, and sutferc<l from tho 
abolition of tho monastories. The number of 
those who were influenced by the teaching 
of Luther increased in actirity. The miildle 
class alone was sjitisficd, an<l Henrj* YIII. 
took c^ire to satisfy them in his measures. To 
define the position of the English Church, 
Ten Articles “to shiblish Christum quiet- 
ness ” were put forwanl bj' tho southern 
Convocation in 1536, which asserted as “laud- 
able ceremonies” the chief uses of tho old 
Church. In 1537 was issued the B'uihop't 
Book, or Institution of a Ckruiten Man, which 
discarded tho papal momirohj', but otherwiso 
maintained the existing s^vstem. Free dis- 
cussion of dogmatic questions was not ac- 
cording to Henry VIII.’s \'iews. Ho valued 
his reputation for orthodox}’, and in 1539 
the tiix Articka inflicted the punishment 
of death on all who should call in question 
the chief dogmas and practices of the mediievid 
Church. So long as Henrj’ VIII. lived no 
further changes were made in the position of 
the CTiurch of England. His strong hand 
kept conU*nding parties from struggling, and 
his strong will impressed itself on the nation. 

With tho accession of Edward VI. long 
pent-up antagonisms made themselves felt. 
One party, headed bj’ Gardiner, Bishop of 
Winchester, was contented with the abolition 
of the paj>al headship, and was opposed to 
fibber change. Tho reforming party was 
divided into three chief bodies — one consisted 
of revolutionary sectaries, whose w’ild talk 
had already created alarm ; another body of 
advanced reformers had absorbed much of 
the theology of the Swiss teacher Z\^’ingli, 
and regarded tho sacraments as external 
sjTnbols ; tho more moderate reformers, 
headed by Cranmer, leaned to the teaching 
of Luther and Melanchthon ; they w’cre willing 
to reform superstitious errors, but they held 
bv tho sacraments and the sj’stem of the 
Church. This last party succeeded in ^tting 
matters into their hands, and expressed their 
views in the first praj’or-book of Edward VI., 
and in tho Book of the EomUiea. The prayer- 
book prorided a uniform use for tho service 
of the English Church ; the homilies pro- 
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viiK’d fur the restoration of preaching as a 
means of teaching the pc-oplo : the Bible was 
already translated. The practical character 
of the English Church was thus emphasised. 

It aimed at meeting the national needs, and 
appi'ah d to the national intelligence. But 
the tir>t rraver-book tUd not siitisfv the more 
ardent reformers, wliose numbers were rein- 
forced by a large intlux of foreign teachers 
driven bv reliiriovis persecution from the Con- 
tinent. I’nder thuir influence Crantner’s 
views developed, an<l in loo2 a second Prayer- 
book was issued, which simplified vestments, 
omitted some usages which were deemed 
s\iperstitiou'<, and re-modellcd the Communion 
Service that it miglit be more acceptable to 
the followers of Zwingli ami Calvin. The 
fonmilaries of the Cliurch were also set forth 
in Eortv-two Articles, which in the main 
followed the ideas of the Saxon refonnei-s, 
while retaining much of the conservatism 
wliich especially marked the beginnings of 
the English movement. Xo .sooner had this 
been done than the accession of Jlary pro- 
duced a reaction, which the bulk of the 
people regarded with indiftercnco. Tlio 
pi-ogress of the Kofonnation under Edward 
VI. had been too nipid. It hud been accom- 
panied by many outrages on the opinions of 
those who held by the old forms. It showed 
little tenderaess or consideration for others, 
and was ciuhired rather than welcomed. 

Under ilary, Gardiner and his party pre- 
pared to return to a recognition of the jKipal 
hcatlship. England was again reconciled to 
the papacy. Slany of the English rofomiers 
fled to the Continent; many who remained, 
amongst them Cranmer, suifered death for 
their opinions. But llary’s government was 
a failure. Her religious i)ersec»ition was carried 
on in a spirit of narrow fanaticism, which 
stirred tho popular mind against her. Her 
brief reign of live years undid the ill effects 
of the excessive zeal of the reformers under 
Edward YI., and disposed men to look regret- 
fully on the reign and policy of Henry VIII. 
Eliz{»bcth had lived through both, and had 
confonned to Bomanism imder Sian*'. She 
made no change at fii-st, but Anne Bolejm’s 
daughter could not seriously contemplate a 
reconciliation with the papacy. Her first 
Parliament in 15;>9 passed an Act to “restore 
to the crown tho ancient juiisdiction over 
tho estate ecclesiastical and spiritual, and 
abolish all foreign jurisdictions repugnant 
to tho same.” Elizabeth explained the mean- 
ing of tho royal supremacy so re-established 
to bo “ under God to have the sovereignty 
and rule over all persons bora within these 
hor realms of what estate, either ecclesiastical 
or temporal, soever they he, so as no other 
foreign power shall or ought to have any 
superiority over them.” At tho same time 
heresy was defined to be what was contrary 
to tho canonical Scrii)tures, or the first four 
generalcouncUs. The Prayer-book was revised 


and legalised, and uniformity of worship wa& 
enfoiced by an Act bidding all men to resort 
to their parish church. The greater part of 
the JIariun bishops refused to take the oath of 
supremaev, and were deprived of their sees. 
Matthew * Parker, the new Archbishop of 
Canterbury, brought ^eat learning and much, 
moderation to the diftioult task of re-organis- 
ing tho English Church ui)on a basis which 
should be at once comprehensive and definite 
enough to form a strong institution. The 
exiles who liad fled before Mary’s persecution 
returned to England, strongly imbued with 
the ideas of Calvin. Tho Catholic party 
resented its loss of stipromacy. Elizabeth 
supported as a compromise the system which 
her father had devised. Tho old order and. 
ceremonies of tho Church w’ero left untouched^ 
while room was made for the exeroise of the 
spirit of peraonal religion. At fii-st the Eliza- 
bethan system was not strong in its hold on the 
popular mind. It was tolerated because it was 
the only means of securing peace. Soon the 
feeling of the mass of the people gathered round 
it, and the events of the reign of Elizabeth 
identified it wiih the English spirit. A body 
of Calvinists, known as Puritans or Precisions, 
objected to some of its ceremonies, and to its 
episcopal organisation. They vainly strove 
to make alterations, and tho “ Martin Mar- 
prolate” controvei-sy (1588) is a testimony to 
their zeal. They wore strong in the House 
of Commons, and gi'ew in strength under 
Janies I. and Charles I., so that the Great Re- 
bellion was as much a religious as a political 
controversy. On tho other hand, tho Roman- 
ists organised themselves into a political party. 
Elizabeth was excommunicated in 1570, and 
Jesuit missionaries flocked into England. 
They were peraecuted, and tho great mass of 
tho English Catholics remained loyal to their 
queen and country against tho attacks of 
Spain. Practically tho reign of Elizabeth 
saw England established as a Protestant 
country. The Church of England has in the 
main adhered to the lines then laid down, 
while Romanists and Nonconformists have 
gradually been admitted to ci\’il and religious 
equality. 

Froude, H«st. of Fng. ; Liugard, Bi$K of 
Eiuj.; Strype, ifemoriali; Dixon, HW. of the 
Church of £ng. ; Heyliu, Hist, of (he Jis/onna- 
fion ; Fox^ Acts and UTonuments ; Buniet, Hist. 
^ the itc/f»nnation ,* Pocock, flccords of the 
Kefornxntion ; Calsndar of State Papers of Henry 
VllL and Hluabcth; the publications of the 
Parker Society; Seebohm, Orford Reformers; 
D’Aubign(^, Hist, of the He/onnation tn the l^me 
0/ Luther. p j 

Reformation in Ireland. The Par- 
liament which met at Dublin in May, 1536, 
rapidlj* copied the measures which tho Eng- 
lish Parliament had just passed. In the first 
session the king was declared supremo head 
of the Church of Ireland, and given tho first- 
fruits ; and appeals to Rome were abolished. 
To facilitate the work, Poyninga’ Act was 
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suspended, so that the English statutes needed 
only to be copied, and it was not necessary to 
send drafts to London and back. Ko opj>osi- 
tion was offered by the laity ; but the 9piritu;il 
peers sturdily resisted the progress of the 
bills ; and the proctors of the clergy (who 
were in Ireland members of Parliament, 
though not apparently sitting with the Com- 
mons, but in a sejKirate house) were so ener- 
getic in obstruction that the Prisy Council 
decided that they had no right to vote, and 
caused an Act to be passed in the next session 
depriWng them of the privilege. In 1537 
certain monasteries were suppressed, and tliis 
was soon followed by a genend dissolution. 
A small part of the monastic revenues were 
transferred to bishoprics ; but, as in EngLind, 
the greater portion of the land was sold at 
nominal jirices to private persons. An ini- 
poitant part was played in these transjictions 
by tieorge Browne, the “ Cninnier of Ire- 
land,” who had been Provincial of the Austin 
Fiiars, and. had been created Archbishop of 
Dublin in 1535. The Bidding Pmyerissued by 
him in 1538 is the tii-st document in w'hich the 
union of the churches of England and Irelan»l 
is declared. Until the accession of Edward 
VI., no change was made in worship or belief. 
But when an attempt was made by the council 
without Act of Parliament to enforce the use 
of Edward's Prayer Book, the Archbishop of 
Aimagh and most of the bishops and clergy' 
refused to obov. Only Browne and five 
bishops accepted the new liturgy. As Armagh 
was in the land of O’Neil, and beyond the 
control of the council, the primacy was trans- 
ferred to Dublin, and some of the vacant 
bishoprics were tilled up by advanced Re- 
formers, of whom the most important was 
Bale of Ossory. Under Marj’ the old state 
of things was restored. Browne, the con- 
forming bishops, and the married clergy* were 
deprived. In the second year of Elizabeth, a 
careftilly packed Parliament passed the Act of 
Uniformity, and copied the contemporarj* 
English measures. 'Three bishops alone re- 
fused to conform : but in a largo part of the 
country' mass continued to be |>erformed, and 
whore the new sj’stem was really introduced, 
the dissolution of the monasteries, which had 
in manv places served the parish churches, 
left half the parishes without clergy. 'I’ho 
English Church, which had been imposed by 
the English Government, and was used as a 
means of Angliciaing the Irish, never laid hold 
of the Irish people. They adhered firmly to 
the old opinions, and persecution only inten- 
sified their stead&stncss. The disestablishment 
of the Irish Church in 1869 was an admission 
that the Reformation in Ireland had been a 
failure, and that the people were practically 
Roman Catholic. ' 

Dixon, Hintoryof Ih* Church of EnaUind, 
▼ol. ii. ch. lx. : Walpole, Kingdom of lr4<in<i ; 
Mant, Hitd. of the CTivreh of IreUtnd; Elriiwton. 
Life of 1] ether : O'Sullivan, Uietoria Catholiea 
loemia. 


Brefonnation in Scotland. The Re- 
formation was the tii>t national movenn.nt 
in ScotLand which originated with the p<‘oj>le, 
who DOW came forward for the first time as a 
I^wer in the State. By the beginning of the 
fifteenth century the church in Scotland had 
become very unpopular. Favoured by the 
crown it had ama.ssed riche.s and lands. Its 
prelates held the great offices of state, and 
were anogjint and overbearing, delighting in 
displays of their i>omp and power. 'This 
roused the jealousy of the baronage. The 
burden of the tithes and church dues, and the 
greed and injustice tluit were exercised in 
extorting them by the clerg.v, in whom the 
spirit of avarice was dominant, woke the 
liatred of the people, who lent a willing ear 
to the reformed doctrines. These doctrines 
wore importc*d by the fugitives, who fled over 
the Border to seek safety from the Marian 
persecution in England. Symi)athy with 
their sufferings overcame the prt‘judice against 
their nation, and roused a Protestant re- 
action among the ]>cople. Many of the land- 
ownere, inspired by a de.sire to get hold of the 
church lands, joined the populiir movement. 
The Reformers signed the bond which pledged 
them to united support (^Covenant] in 
1557. Abjuration of Papal authority and 
adoption of the English Bible and Prayer- 
book were its principles. The “ Lords of 
the Congregation,” as the supporters of the 
bond were called, demanded of the regent, 
llar>’ of Guise, a reformation of religion in 
accordance with these principles. She refused, 
and summoned their preachers . before the 
Privy Council. This roused a tumult. The 
mob, excited by John Knox, rose in Perth, 
sacked the religious houses, and defaced tho 
cbiu-ches (1559). Their example was followed 
throughout the coimtrj’. Tho regent em- 
ployed French soldiers to quell the insur- 
gents, and thereby excited a civil war. The 
congregation took up arms and appealed to 
England for support. On tho death of the 
regent the estates passed the Reformation 
Statutes, which abjured the authority of tho 
pope, adopted the Genevan Confession of 
Faith, and declared the celebration of the 
mass a capital offence (Aug. 25, 1560). Thus 
the Church of Scotland was nominally sej>a- 
rated from that of Rome. But these statutes 
were not confirmed by the crown, for tho 
queen, Mary Stuart, was in France. When 
she arrived in Scotland (1561), though sho 
did not attempt to restore the old church, sho 
demanded toleration for herself and her 
attendants, and re-established the mass in 
her private chapel. DIcanwhile tho ministers 
and the lairds fell out over the disposal ox 
the church lands, hlost of tho richest of 
tho ecclesiastical estates had been already 
secured by laymen. Of the lands that 
were still unappropriated tho Privy Council 
set aside one third to pay the stipends of 
the ministers of the reformed CJhurch. The 
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rest reniaiufd in possession of the chmxhmen 
who lu-ld it, and as they died off it was to 
fall to the crown. But the Lords refused 
to accept the Fir.si liooh of l)ti‘Cipline, a code 
of stringent statutes drawn up by the ministers 
for the government of the Church, even more 
tyranniciil in spirit than the exactions of the 
old church, which had been found so gtilling. 
For the Presbyters imagined that they had 
succtH'ded to the power of the pope, and 
assumed the right of interfering in matters 
secular as well as si)iritual. On the deposition 
of the queen (l.>67) the Earl of MuiTay, her 
half-brother, wiis made regent for the infant 
king. He had been foremost as a leader of 
the Congregation, and during his regency 
rnsbyterianisin was in the ascendant. The 
government of all ecclesiastical matters was 
committed to the General Assembly, a council 
of Presbyters elected by their brethren. 
Liturgical worship, however, was not alto- 
gether swept away with the rites and cere- 
monies of the Komish Church. A pniyer- 
book, called the Hook of Comiuoii Order, was in 
daily use in the ch\irches. Under the regency 
of JIar episcopacy was again restored (lo72). 
But the bishops were mei'ely nominal, as they 
had neither Lands nor dignities, and were 
subject to the authority of the Genenil As- 
ijembly. In 1592 this shadowy episcojvacy was 
again abolished, and the Presbyterian polity 
esbiblished. Each I’resbyter was supreme in 
his own parish. A certain number of parishes 
formed a Presbrfery or council of Presbj’tcrs, 
who despatched the ecclesiastical business of 
the district. The Synod, composed of several 
Presbyteries, was a court of appeal for matters 
of graver import, while the supreme court, 
the Genenil Assembly, met yearly at Edin- 
burgh. It was formed of ministers and lay- 
men, elders as they were called, sent up as 
deputies by the several Presbyteries. The 
king, or his commissioners, was the secular 
president. There was also a moderator 
elected from among the Presbyters as acting 
president. The Covenant, based upon the 
principles of the first bond, was very generally 
signed, and the second Book of'Diseipline, 
dniwn up by Andrew Jlolvillo, was accepted 
as a code for the government of the church. 
Shortly after, the accession of King James to 
the English throne again restored epis- 
copacy. The General Assembly was not, 
however, abolished, though deprived of its 
despotic power. No change was made 
in the established form of worship. The 
attempt made by Charles I. to substitute the 
English Liturgy for the Book of Comnon 
Order, and a Book of Cations for the Book of 
Discipline led to the outbreak of the Ci\’il 
War. Under Cromwell Presbyterianism was 
again established, and again displaced by 
episcopacy under Charles II. After the 
Revolution the bishops and the episcopal 
clergy were turned out. The Presbj'terian 
Church was re-established by law (1690). 


Since that date it has been the Church of 
Scotland. And at the Union the liberty of 
the Church was secured by a provision that 
the Presbyterian should bo the only church 
government in Scotland from that time 
forward. 

Peterkin, Bookc of the U7iiter6<il Xtrfc of 
Scotland; CalclerwocKl, of the Kivk of 

Scotland; Spottiswowlc, of (he Churen 

of Scotland; Kuox, of the Reformation; 

McCrie, Lift of John Knox; Burtou^ Hist, of 
Scotland; Gardmer* of Eng. ii. Tbe 
best modern account of the Reformation from 
the Presbyterian side will be found in Cun* 
uingbam, Church Uiet. of Scotland; from the 
Episcopalian side in Grub» Eccl. Hist, of Scot- 
land ; and from the Catholic side in Belle$heim» 
Gcschichtc der Kathol. Kirche in Schottlcnd (1883)» 

[M. M.] 

Beform Bills. The question of Parlia- 
mentary Reform was first raised in a practical 
shape by Pitt, when he brought forwaid in 
1785 a motion proposing to disfranchise 
thirty-six rotten boroughs returning two 
members each, and to give the meml^rs to 
the counties and to London. ITio motion 
was rejected by 248 to 174. The breaking 
out of the Freuch revolution a few years 
afterwards, and the Euro|)can war, diverted 
men’s minds from the subject, sind produced a 
disinclination towards the extension of popu- 
lar libei-ty. In 1793 both Burke and Pitt 
opposed Mr. Grey’s Parliamentary Reform 
motion, which was negatived by 232 to 41, 
and met with no better fate when brought 
forward again in 1797. The Fox ministry 
had no leisure, and the Portland ministiy 
no inclination, to attend to the mattei*. 
In 1817 a motion of Sir Francis Burdett 
was lost by 265 to 77, and a bolder attempt 
of the same member to introduce manhood 
suffrage the following year found not a 
single supporter besides the mover and 
seconder. In 1820 Lord J. Russell carried 
a Bill for withholding writs from the rotten 
boroughs of Camelford, Gnimpound, Penryn, 
and Barnstaple, which was thrown out by 
the Lords. Each year from 1821 to 1829 Lord 
J. Russell or some other Whig introduced a 
motion for reform, which in each wise was 
rejected. In Feb., 1830, the Marquess 
of Blandford moved an amendment to the 
address in favour of refonn, which was 
rejected bv 96 to 11. The same year 
Calvert’s Bill to transfer the representation of 
East Retford to Birmingham, and Lord J. 
Russell’s motion to enfranchise Leeds, Man- 
chester and Birmingham, were rejected. 
When Lord Grey became Prime Minister in 
this year the subject was at once taken up by 
the Cabinet. On I^larch 1, 1831, Lora J. 
RusscU introduced the Reform Bill. After 
most animated debates the second reading of 
the bill was carried (March 2) by a majority 
of one (302 to 301). On an amendment in 
committee for reducing the whole number of 
members the ministrj’ were defeated. On 
April 22 Parliament was dissolvcdt to meet 
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again in June with the reformers in a great 
majority. Tlie Iteform Bill was again carried, 
this time by 367 votes to 231. On Sept. 22 
the bill finally passed the Commons, but was , 
thrown out by the Lonls (Oct. 8) by 199 to 
158. In December a third Kefonn Bill was 
brought in and c-arried by a majority of 162. 
The Bill sent up to the Lords in 1832 passed 
the second reading on April 14 of that yc-ar. 
But on May 7 the Peers, by a majority of 35, 
postponed the disfranchising clauses of the 
Bill, thus virtually rejecting it. The king 
Tefuse<l to create new Peei*s, the ministers 
resigned, and the Duke of AVellington 
attempted to form a Torj* ministry. But the 
attempt was hopeless, and the nation almost 
in a state of insurrection. On ilay lo the 
Grey ministiy returned to office, and the king 
was prepared to create new Peers if necessary. 
The Lords, however, at length gave way, and 
on June 4 the Bill was passed. The Reform 
Bill of 1832 disfranchised 56 boroughs, having ; 
less than 2,000 inhabitants, and deprived 
30 other boroughs of one member each. 
Of tho 143 seats gained, 65 wei-e given to the 
counties, 22 of the large towns received two 
members each, and 21 others one each. A 
uniform £10 household franchise was 
established in boroughs, and in tho counties 
the franchise was given to copyholders, lease- 
holders and tenants-aUwill holding property 
of tho value of £50 and upwards. Reform 
Bills with analogous provisions were also 
passed for Scotland and Ireland in 1832. 
between 1832 and 1850 motions for further 
extending the franchise were frequently made 
and lost. In 1852 and 1854 Lord J. Russell 
introduced Reform Bills which were with- 
drawn. In 1859 Mr. Disraeli, on behalf of 
the Conservatives, introduced a bill, which 
was defeated by 39 votes. In 1866 (March) a 
comprehensive Reform Bill was intr(wuced by 
Mr. Gladstone. The “ Adullamite ” section 
of tho Liberals had, however, seceded from 
their party, and the Bill, after fierce debate, 
was carried only by 6 votes, and in June the 
government were defeated on an amendment. 
The Liberals resigned and tho Conservatives, in 
Feb., 1867, brought fom-ard and passed (Aug.) 
Mr. Disraeli’s Reform Bill of 1867. This 
bill conferred a household and lodger franchise 
in boroughs, though it still left a propeity 
qualification in counties [Elections]. Between 
1872 and 1883 motions in favour of household 
franchise in the counties were moved 
(generally by Mr. G. O. Trevelyan) and 
rejected. In 1884 Mr. Gladstone introduced 
a Reform Bill intended to render the franchise 
uniform in England, Scotland and Ireland, 
and to assimilate it in counties and boroughs. 
No provisions for the redistribution of seats 
were made, but the government under- 
took to bring in a Bill dealing with tho 
subject at an early date. After several 
amendments iu favour of joining the Franchise 
Bill with a Redistribution Bill bad been thrown 


out in the Commons, the bill |xj&sc-d its third 
reading in the lower house by a majority of 
130. The Lords, however, declared by a 
majority of 51 that no bill would 1*0 satisfac- 
tory which did not deal with the two subjects 
of extension of the fmnihise and redistribu- 
tion. The two bills were brought in the 
next Session and carried. 

Molesworth, Ilii4. of Ihe lU/orm BiU; AIpbeus 
Todd, Purlia»iifpif<iry Goct.- in f’n*;. ; FauU. 
BnjtiM’ha Getichichtr ecit, ISIS; Wul|>ole. lliU. 
oj Eng. /rom ISIS : J. McCarthy, Uwt. of 
Oitr Oicn Tinier; Jiniunni e Lftbeuts ; Annual 

the insignia of royalty, includ- 
ing various articles us«-d at coronations and on 
state occjisions. The ino&t important (»f these 
were under the cluirge of the Abbot of West- 
minster till the Reformation ; tliey are now 
preserved in the jewel ofiiee at the Tower. 
In 1649 the crowns were broken to pieces; 
new ones were made for the coronation of 
Charles II., which have been used ever since. 

Ztegency may exi>t during the absence 
or the incjujacity of the sovereign through 
nonage or disease. William I., on his visit 
to Normandy in 1067, left Gdo, Bishop of 
Bayeux, and William Fitz Oslwm, Earl of 
Hereford, joint .guardians of his kingdom, 
though ho assigned to each a special pro- 
vince. When the functions of tho chief jus- 
ticiar became defined, the viee-gerency of the 
kingdom was reckoned among them, though 
the relative rights of this officer and of the 
members of the royal house were not settled. 
Henry II., during his absence, caused his 
authority to bo vested in his son, the younger 
Henry, even before he associated him with 
himself in the kingship. On tho death of 
Henr}' II. Eleanor acted as regent until the 
return of her son, and on the fall of the jus- 
ticiar Longchamp, while Richard was on tho 
crusade, the barons recognised John as tho 
rice-gerent of the kingdom. From Uio time 
of Henrj’ III. it became customniy for the 
king to appoint certain lieutenants, and some- 
times his eldest son, though an infant, to act 
during his absence. Accordingly William 
III., on leaving England in 1695, Queen Mary 
being then, dead, appointed seven lords jus- 
tices for that purpose. George I. left tho 
Prince of Wales as regent during his first 
absence from England, but never did so again 
on any like occasion. The question of the 
exercise of the royal authority during tho ab- 
sence of the monarch is now of little moment. 

As the common law docs not recognise in- 
capacity in the sovereign, special provisions 
have been made as to regency when occasion 
required. On the accession of Henry III. at 
the age of nine, the barons appointed the 
Earl of Pembroke as regent with the title 
rector regie et regni, and associated certain 
councillors with him. MTien Edward III. 
succeeded hia father at the age of fourteen, the 
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Parliument noininatrd a council to adnse him. 
No regent was appointed during the nonage 
of Richard II., hur the magnates in this case 
nominated the council. On the accession of 
Honrj* VI., his uncle, the Duke of Gloucester, 
claimed the regency as next of kin, and by 
the will of the late king. Both these claims 
were disallowetl hv the council, and Parlia- 
inent constituted the Duke of Bedford pro- 
tector, allowing (xloiuM-ster the protectorate 
during the ab.'^iiioe of his brother. VTien 
the king fell ill in 14')4. the Duke of York 
was appointetl prote. tor by the Lords, with 
the ass<-nt of the Commons. On his renewed 
illness the next year, the lords in ag^in ap- 
pointing the duke assumed the right of 
choice, though the assent of the Commons 
appears in the Act of Ratification. On the 
d»yith of Edward IV. his widow tried to obtain 
the guardianship of her son, but the Duke of 
Gloucester was made protector by the council. 
In 1.336 Parliament granted ilenrv VIII. 
authority to name such guardians as he chose, 
in the event of his leaving a successor under 
eighteen, if a male, or under sixteen if a 
female. The king accordingly appointed his 
sixteen executors as guardians of his son 
Edward VI., constituting them a council of 
government. In sjiite of this arrangement 
these councillors invested the Earl of Hert- 
ford with the proteetonito. 

After the (loath of Frederick, Prince of 
Wales, in 17-51, Parliament prorided for a 
po.s.sible minority by enacting that the Prin- 
cess of "Wales should be regent and guardian 
of the king’s person, and by nominating a 
council of regency to which the reigning king 
had the right of adding four members. 
George III., after a severe illness in 1765, 
wish(‘d Parliament to allow him the right of 
appointing any person i-egcnt whom he chose. 
A bill, however, was passed naming the queen, 
the Prin(?css of Wales, and any descendant of 
the late king, as those from whom a regent might 
be selected. When the king was deprived of 
reason in 1788-89, Fox [Regency Bills (3)1 
asserted that the Prince oi Wales had a i'xghtto 
the regency, and, though he substituted “ legal 
claim” for “right,” maintained that Parlia- 
mont had only to recognise the prince’s 
ebuin, and could not lav restrictions on his 
authority. Pitt on the 'other hand declared 
that the prince had “no more right to the 
royal authority than any other subject,” 
and having caused Parliament to be opened 
by commission under the great seal, intro- 
duced a bill restricting the power and patron- 
ago of the proposed regent. The recovery of 
the king prevented the settlement of these 
questions for the time. On a like occasion in 
1811, Parliament passed a bill imposing re- 
strictions on the regent’s authority. The 
next regency bill, passed in 1830, provided 
that, in the event of the death of William IV. 
before the queen was of the age of eighteen,* 
the Duchess of Kent should be regent, no 


council being apjiointed. As on the accession 
of the queen, the King of Hanover became 
heir presumptive, a Regency Act passed 
1837, provided that, on the decease of her 
majesty, the royal function should be dis- 
charged by lords justices until the arrival of 
the king, Anotlier Act, passed on the mar- 
riage of the queen in 1840, provided that, 
should Her ilajesty leave a successor under 
age, Prince Albert should be regent, \\'ithoat 
any council, and with full powers save that 
he might not assent to any bill for altering 
the succession, or affecting the rights of the 
Church of England or the Church of Scot- 
land. From these examples it will be gathered 
that the right of selecting the person and de- 
tonnining the power of a regent pertains to 
the estates of the realm assembled in Par- 
liament. [For the various Regency Bills see 
the next Article.] 

Stubbs, Const. Hist., i., .S63 ; ii., 20, 36S; iii. 
07. 167, 221; Hnllam, jjtddle Anes, iii., 181 — 104; 
May, Const. Hist., iii., c. 3 ; Sir G. C. Lewis, 
.^dministi-attons, 112, 121 ; Sir N. Wraiall, Pos- 
thumous ilemoirs, iii., 201—^. H.] 

Regency Bills. “ In judgment of law 
the king, as king, cannot bo said to be a 
minor,” says Coke ; he "has, therefore, by 
common lay-' no legal guardian, nor has any 
provision been made for the exercise of the 
regal atithority during his youth or incapacity. 
It has accordingly been necessary to make 
special prorision as occasion has arisen, and 
the various measures which have been adopted 
have been of considerable political inmortance. 

(1) 1751. TJi>on the death of Frederick 
Prince of Wales, a BiU was passed appoint- 
ing the Princess of Wales regent in the event 
of the death of George II. before the Prince 
of Wales was eighteen years old. She was to be 
assisted by a council of rogency nominated in 
the Act, to which the king was empowered to 
add four others. 

( 2 ) 1765. Upon the recovery of George m. 
from his first attack of mental disease, it was 
thought desirable to provide for the regency 
during any such illness as should incapacitate 
him, or in case of his death, during the child- 
hood of his children. With his lofty views 
of royal power, George HI. was not ready to 
place the nomination of a regent in the hands 
of ParRament, but proposed that Parliament 
should confer on him the power of appointing 
any ^rson he pleased as regent. He almost 
certainly intended to nominate the queen, 
but the ministers feared lest the Princess of 
Wales should be nominated, and thus her 
favounte, Bute, become aU powerful. Georg© 
had so far jnelded to his ministers that he 
consented to the limitation of his choice “to. 
the queen and any other person of the royal 
family usuaUy resident in England,” and a bill 
had been introduced into the House of Lords 
to this effect. After the doubt as to whether 
the queen was naturalised, and so capable of 
acting as regent, had been set at rest by the 
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opinion of the judges that nuiiriage with the 
kin g naturalised her, the <iuestion arose as to 
the meaning of the tenn “the royal family,” 
and most of the ministers, moved by hatred 
of Bute, declared it di'l not include the 
Princess of 'Wales. Having caused a resolu- 
tion introducing her name to be rejected, 
they persuaded the king to consent to the 
introduction of a clause limiting his choice to 
the qijeen and the descendants of the late 
king, on the ground that otherwise the Com- 
mons would exclude the princess by name. 
The Commons, however, reinserted her name, 
and this evidence of the duplicity of his 
ministers was one of the main causes of the 
fall of tho Grenville minirtrj'. It is to be 
noticed also that the Act nominated a council 
of regency, consisting of the king’s four 
brothers and of his uncle, the Duke of Cum- 
berland, and the great officers of state, and 
empowering the king, in the ev«-nt of the 
death of a brother or of an vmcle, to nominate 
another person in his place. 

(3) 1788—89. Ijx 1788 the king, after 
pi'Oruguing Parliament, lost his reason, and it 
became necessary to provide for tho regency. 
Parliament met without royal summons on 
the day to which it had been prorogued, and, 
after a fortnight’s adjournment, proceeded to 
discuss tho question. Fox laid down that 
“ tho Princo of Wales had as clear a right to 
exercise the power of sovereignty during the 
king’s incapacity aa if tho king were actually 
de«id, and that it was merely for the two 
Houses of Parliament to pronounce at what 
time he should commence tho exercise of his 
right,” while tho Premier, Pitt, declared that 
“ unless by decision of Parliament, the Prince 
of "Wales had no more right — speaking of 
strict right — to assume the government than 
any other individual subject of the country.” 
The position taken up by tho two statesmen 
is explained by the fact that if the prince had 
bocomc regent, Fox would at once have been 
made Prime llinister ; and Pitt was anxious 
to delay tho creation of a regent. In this ho 
was assisted by tho Opposition, who resisted 
the proposal to limit the futvu« regent’s 
authority. At last, on Feb. 5, 1789, after 
Parliament had b^n formally opened by' 
letters patent under the Great Seal affixed by 
authority of Parliament, the bill in which, 
among other limitations, tho prince was 
forbidden to bestow peerages except on royal 
princes, was introduced in the Commons, 
and soon sent up to the Lords ; but the 
king’s sudden recovery* put an end to further 
proceedings, and, though the king was anxious 
for some permanent provision for a regency*, 
nothing was done. 

(4) 1810. When George ni.’s mind finally* 
gave way*, tho precedent of 1788 — 89 was 
followed exactly*. The bill passed both 
Houses ; and consent was pven to it by com- 
mission under Great Seal affixed by authority 
of Parliament. 


(5) 1830. The Duches-s of K* nt w.is ap- 
pointed regent, in the event of the Princess 
Victoria succeeding to the thion<- before 
arriring at the age of eighteen. The regent 
was not to be controlled by a council, us in 
previous Regency Acts, but to govern through 
the ordinary ministers. 

(6) 1837.’ t)n the accession of Victoria, as 
the King of Hanover was presumptive heir, 
an Act was pa.'ssed providing, in the event of 
the quei-n’s dving while the successor was 
abroad, for the carrying on of the govcmmeul 
by lords justices until his return. 

’(7) 1840. Upon tho mamage of Victoria, 
an Act was passed enacting that in the event of 
any child of her Majesty coming to the throne 
under the age of eighteen. Prince Albert 
should become regent, ^though without power 
to assent to any bill for altering the succes- 
sion, or affecting the worshii> of the Church 
of England, or tho rights of the Church of 
Scotland. 

May, Con^f. Uisi., i., cL. iii. [F. S. P.] 

Begiam Majestatem (so called from 
its oi)ening words) was a code of Scotch hiw 
dating from the reign of Darid 1., which was 
regarded until recent times as the indepen- 
dent work of Scotch lawyers of the twelfth 
century. It is, however, sairccdy more than 
a copy* of Glanville's Tfeatisit ou the Ldive and 
Customs of England, amX was probably prepared 
by* some Scotch lax>’yer, who incorijoi-ated 
with it fragments of earlier local usjige, and 
of the ancient customs known as “ the Laws 
of the Brets and the Scots.” The chanwter 
and history of the Reg^am Majestatem illus- 
trate the process of feudalisation in Scotland 
and tho extent of English influence. 

Burton, Hi«f. o/ ScoflaiuJ, ii., p. 58; Preface 
to vol. i. of Scot<’ by lunes. 

Begicides, The. Those persons who sat 
in judgment on Charles I., or were instru- 
menffil in his death, wore both at tho Re- 
storation included under this title. The 
ordinance nominating the High Court of 
Justice finally appointed 135 persons to judge 
the king. Not half of these attended tho trial, 
the number present at the opening, counting 
Bradshaw, the president, was sixty -seven, and 
sixty* -seven also were present on Jan. 27, 1649, 
when sentence was pronounced. Out of these 
sixty'-seven, fifty-eight, and one other person 
(Ingoldsby) signed the death warrant. At the 
Uestoration, the House of Commons ordered 
that ** all those persons who sat in judgment 
upon the late king’s majesty* when tho 
sentence was pronounced for his condem- 
nation,” should be forthwith secured fSIay 
14). In all tho House of Commons placed 
in tho category eighty-four persons, viz., 
8ixty*-8even present at tho last sitting, 
eleven frequently present, four officers of 
the court, and two executioners. Out of 
these tho Commons proposed to punish capi» 
tally only twelve persons, viz., seven judges, 
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three court officers, and two executioners. 
Tlie House of Lords went further, and pro- 
posed lliat all those who had been present 
at the last sittiuj?, or signed the warrant, 
Siiving only Colonels Hutchinson, Tomlinson, 
and Ingoldsby — in all sixty-six persons — 
should be punished capitally. But the Com- 
mons resolutely opposed the Lords’ amend- 
ment. In the Bill of Indemnity as it finally 
passed (Aug. 2ii, ICGO), the penalties of the 
Kegieides were ordered as follows: — (1) 
Four dead Begicides excepted by posthumous 
attainder for high treason, viz., Cromwell, 
Ireton. Biadshawe, and Pride. (2) Twenty 
dead Ki gicides excepted as to their estates, 
to be subject to future fines or forfeiture. (3) 
Thirty li\ing Kegieides (viz., twenty-t wo judges 
and eight others) absolutely e.xcepted. (4) Nine- 
teen living Kegieides, excepted with a s:iving 
clause, stating that they might be legally at- 
tainted ; but that their execution shoulcl be 
suspended “until his majesty, by the advice 
anci assent of the Lords and Commons in 
Parliament, shall order the execution by Act 
of Parliament to be passed for that purpose.” 
(6) Six more living Kegieides were excepted, 
but not capibdly. (6) Two Kegieides ex- 
cepted, but with the sole penalty of incapa- 
citation for office, viz., Hutchinson and Las- 
celles. Tomlinson and Ingoldsby escaped 
without any iionalties whatever. The trial 
of the Kegieides took jdace in October before 
a court of thirty. four commissioners (Oct., 
1660). Twenty. nine were condemned to 
death, of whom ten wore executed ; the re- 
maining nineteen, with six others who had 
not been tried, were mostly imprisoned till 
their deaths, though the fate of some is still 
obscure. There were still nineteen fugitives 
living in exile, of whom three were subse- 
quently caught in Holland, brought over 
and executed, and one (Lisle) assassinated in 
Switzerland. 

Mas.sou. Life of Milton, vol. vi. ; Noble, tirw 
the Reticules; Howell, State Trials; Willis- 
Uuna, SfJccbona/i om the State Trtnl*. 

[C. H. F.] 

Resfistration Act, The (1836), created 
an elabonito machinery for the registration 
of births, deaths, and marriages. It regulated 
the method of registration, the appointment of 
the necessary officials, and the creation of a 
central registry office at Somerset House 
under a Kegistmr- General, who was to 
present annual reports to Parliament. The 
8} stem then established has remained sub- 
stantially unaltered till the present. 

Reginiu Donum "as the endowment 
of £1,200 a year granted by 'William III 
to the Presbyterian clergy of Ireland to re- 
ward them for their activity against James. 
In 1695 the Lords Justices advised the dis- 
continuance of the grant, but William refused 
consent. From 1711 to 1715 the Irish House 
of Lords succeeded in preventing its being 


jiaid. But on the accession of George I. it 
was revived and increased to £2,000. In 1870, 
in consequence of the Irish Church Act, it 
was abolished, but a compensation was 
granted to all interested parties. 

Re^ni, The, were a British tribe occupy- 
ing the present county of Sussex, with a chief 
town Kegnum (Chichester). 

Regulating Act, Lord North’s (1773), 
was the first iinpoi'tant intervention of the 
English government in the direct adminis- 
tration of British India. The difficulties 
of the East India Company drove them 
in 1772 to seek a loan from Parliament, 
and the ministry in consequence brought in 
a hill fur the better government of India, 
which was carried in spite of the oppo- 
sition of the India House. Its provisions 
were that the administi-ation of Bengal should 
be vested in a Governor-General and four 
councillors, and that this government should 
be supremo over the other presidencies ; that 
the first Governor-General and councillors, 
who were nominated in the Act, should hold 
office for five years, and be irremovable e.xcept 
by the cio^nti on represenbition of the Court 
of Directors; that vacancies should be sup- 
plied by the court subject to the approbation 
of the crown ; thiit a Supreme Court of Judi- 
cature should he established at Calcutta to 
consist of a chief justice and four puisne 
judges to be nominated by the crown, and 
paid by the Company ; that the qualifiaition 
for a vote in the India House should be the 
possession of £1,000 stock, and that the 
possession of more should entitle to a plurality 
of votes in a fixed proportion ; that the 
directors should be elected for four years, and 
that one-fourth of the entire number should be 
renewed annually; that all the Company’s 
correspondence relating to civil and military 
affairs, the government of the countr)’, or the 
administration of the revenues, should be laid 
before one of his Majesty’s socrebiries of state, 
and that no servant of the crown or Company 
should receive presents. 

Mill, Hitt, of Iiidirt. 

Remonstrance, The Grand. In the 
first week after the Long Pai'liament met, it 
was moved by Lord Digby “ to draw up such 
a remonstrance to the king as should be a 
faithful and lively representation of the state 
of the kingdom.” In the following August it 
was resolved that this proposal should be 
adopted, and the Remonstrance was brought 
forward on Nov. 8th, finally discussed on 
Nov. 22nd, and passed bv 159 votes to 148. 
It was presented to the 'king on Dec. 1st, 
ordered to be printed on Dec. 16th, and 
answered by Charles on Dec. 23rd, In aim 
and substance the remonstrance was “ an 
appeal to the nation rather than address to 
the crown.” It stated the case of the Com- 
mens against the king, described the con- 



dition in which they hud found the nation, 
what reforms they had already effected, what 
they proposed for the futxue, and what didi- 
culties they had to struggle agjtinst. The 
preamble explained the causes which nuade a 
romonstranco necessary. Clauses 1 to 104 
traced the history of the king’s misgovern- 
ment from his accession to the meeting of 
the Long Parliament. Clauses lOo to 142 
described the abuses abolished and refonus 
effected and prepared by the Parliament. 
CL-uises 143 to 180 enumerated the obstruc- 
tions to the work of reformation, eWl counsel- 
lors and slanderers, the array plots, and the 
Irish rebellion. Clauses 181 to 191 explained 
and defendt^d the scheme of the Parlntmenbin,' 
leaders for the reform of the Church. The last 
fourteen clauses (192 to 206) i>ointe<l out the 
remedial mexusures the Commons dcmanflod ; 
the establishment of certain s<tfegu;ir«ls 
against the Roman Catholic religion: securities 
to be given for tho better administration of 
justice ; the king to choose for ministei*s and 
agents such persons as the Parliament “ might 
have cause to confide in.” The earlier clauses, 
which merely set forth the king’s jKxst mis- 
govemment, were adopted without opposition, 
but the ecclesiastical clauses met with an able 
and rigorous opposition from Hyde, Cole- 
pepper, and others. Tho final debate also 
was long and excited, and tho two questions 
whether tho Remonstrance should he i)rinted, 
and whether the minority migTit enter thoir 
protestations, nearly led to a personal struggle. 
It was the fact that it was a party manifesto 
which led to this opposition, and brought the 
Civil War nearer. 

Qardiaer, Ui$t. of Eng . ; Forster, The Grand 
Eemonetrance : Kusbwortb, Hutoncat CoUectiont. 

[C. H. F.] 


Be 2 ZlOiistra,llts» The. In 1650 a schism 
took place amongst tho Scotch Presbj'torians. 
Warned by tho defeat of Dunbar (Sept. 3), 
and the attempt of Charles II. to join the 
Scotch Rovalists, Argyle and his followers 
detennineJ to unite >rith tho Royalists 
to oppose Cromwell. Ag^ainst this policy 
two leading dirincs, Guthrie and Gillespie, 
with Johnston of Warriston, and the chiefs 
of the rigid Presbyterians of the south-west, 
presented to tho Committee of Estates “ a 
remonstrance of tho gentlemen commanders 
and ministers attending the farces in tho 
west" (Oct. 22, 1050). Those who joined in 
this opposition were culled Remonstrants or 
Protesters. 


Sepeal A^tatioa is the name given 
to the movement headed bv Daniel O'Connell 
for the repeal of tho English and Irish 
Union. From his first appearance in pub- 
lic life, O’Connell di^lu^-od a steady hos- 
tility to the Act of Union. His activity 
was long absorbed in the great struggle 
for Emancipation, but he consistently avowed 
his purpose of using Emancipation os a step 


to Repeal. The Catholic controversy luid 
two abiding results: it substituted the j)ower 
of the priests for the power of the kind- 
lords in Ireland, and it giive an immense iin- 
l>etu3 to the system of org.inised agitation in 
English politics. When the Ait bcciiine 
Law, O'Connell applied tlie machinery' which 
carried it to the promotion of Repeal. The 
agitation was suspended in 1831, renewed 
after the Coercion Act of 1833. and ag<iin 
suspended on the accession of Lord Melboui-no 
to power in 1835. The Emancipation Act 
had been in force for six yeai-s, hut Catholics 
were still systematically excluded from ofiico 
bv the government. O'Connell believc*d that 
the new premier would admit them to the 
equality they demanded, and upon those 
terais he was prepared to drop the question 
of Repeal. His expectations were not alto- 
gether disajxpointcd. The Wliig administni- 
tion carried many just and useful refoims, 
and dispensed its iri.sh patronage between tho 
rival creeds. But in the end O’Conneira 
support was fatal to his allies. Sir Robert 
IVei returned to office in 1841. The Repeal 
agitation was at once rerived. It was con- 
ducted by a “Repeal Society," moiielled on 
the line.s of tho Catholic Association. Tho 
ecclesiastical orgunisjition of the popular 
Church, which necessarily j>crmeutcd every 
comer of the land, wa.s again tho basis of a 
I>olitical movement. Tho suhsoribei's were 
cLassified according to the amount of their 
payments, which were collecteil by the 
priests. RejK'al waixlens administered the 
several districts. The great agitator himself 
controlled the whole. The educated Catholics 
had dissevered themselves from O’Connell 
early in the Emanci|M»tion contest. Tlioy held 
utterly aloof from Repeal. Their conduct gave 
a last blow tc thoir political power. The 
Repeal Society manipulated elections, pre- 
pared gigsmtic petitions, and, above all, 
devoted itself to the promotion of “ monster 
meetings." These enormonsgjitheringsproved 
in O’Connell's Imnds the most striking feature 
of tho agitation. It is credibly reported that 
at Tara (Aug. 15, 1843) be addressed an 
audience of 250,000 men. On Oct. 1 there 
was a demoustmtion at MuUaghmast, in 
Kildare. Ai-rangcments were made to hold 
another at Clontarf on tho 8th. The govern- 
ment were seriously alarmed. The Clontarf 
meeting was prohibited by proclamation on the 
7th. Ample milihirv measures were hiken to 
enforce obedience. The action of tho govern* 
ment, as O’Connell afterwards complained, had 
made a massacre imminent. Such an event 
would probably havo strengthened his posi- 
tion ; but ho shrank from bloodshed. By 
strenuous exertions ho succeeded in inducing 
his followers to disperse. Tlie Repeal move- 
ment rirtually ended with tho Clontarf pro- 
clamation. O’Connell was tried for con? 
spiraoy, and convicted on Feb. 12, 1844. 
The judgment was reversed by the House of 
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Lords on Sept. 4. The agitation completed 
the dinsion of classes in Ireland, and made 
the minority feel that the Union was essential 

to 

to their exit>tcnco. 

/iTitnftil Lecky, The Lendtt'^ of Pxihlic 

Ojonion hi ir eland. JJ. “W. F,j 

Repingdon, Philip {<1. circa I4!24), was 
one <-t the chief supporters of Wiclif at 
Oxford, but sul)se(iuently being alarmed at 
the jiiogress of Lollardy he became one of its 
sti'ungi-st opponents. In 1408 lie was made 
Ihsliop of Lincoln and cardinal by the Pope, 
but in 1419 he was compelled to resign the 
see. having violated the Statute of Pr.-emunire 
in accejiting the cardinalship without roval 
oonsent. After this he seems to have lived 
in obscurity for some years longer. 

Representation. [Elections ; Paulia- 

SIE.NT.J 


Representative Peers are those peers 
of Scotland and Ireland selected by their onler 
to represent them in the House of Lords. Kv 
the Act of Union with Scotland ^1707) it was 
enacted that Scotland should l>e represented 
in the Pritish House of Lords by sixteen 
peers chosen by the whole body of the Scotch 
nobility (at this time numbering lo4). ITio 
proportion of Scotch to English mcmbei's 
of Parliament had been fixed at one to 
twelve, and the s<'ime proportion was observcnl 
in the House of Lords. 'I'he representative 
peers were to be elected for each Parliament 
ny open voting, and proxies of absent nobles 
were allowed. 2so fresh Scotch peewges were 
in future to he created. In 1711 the House 
of Lords denied the right of Scotch non- 
r»‘prescntative i)eers who hail been given 
English peerages to sit among them. This, 
however, did not j)revent the conferring of 
English titles on the eldest sons of Scotch 
peers, and after a decision of the judges in 
1782 the crown recommenced to grant 
patents of peerage in Great Britain to Scotch 
peers. More than half the Scotch peers are 
now also peers of England, and ultimately 
only sixteen will remain without an here- 
ditary right to sit, and these will perhaps be 
made hereditary peers of Parliament. It 
may bo added that one of the proposals of the 
Peoi-ago BiU of 1720—21 was to substitute 
twenty-live hereditary for sixteen elected 
peers from Scotland. By the Act of Union 
with Ireland (1801), twenty-eight Irish repre- 
sentative peers were added to the House of 
Lords : these, however, were to be elected for 
life, and not, as in Scotland, for one Parlia- 
ment only. A new Irish peerage may only be 
created when three have become extinct. But 
when the number shall have fallen to 100 
it is to be kept at that figure by the creation 
of one new peerage whenever a peexago 
bc'comes extinct, or an Irish peer becomes a 
peer of Great Britain. 
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Requests, The Covkt or, was an off- 
shoot of the Privy Council in its judicial 
capacity. The creation of a minor court of 
equity w'as neecssititted by numerous failures 
of justice in the common law court, W’hicU 
refused to afford any remedy beyond that 
specified by the king’s original writ. Ao- 
conlingly an order for regulating the Coimcil, 
of the 13th Richard II., rcquii-ed the Keeper 
of the Privy Seal and a certain number of the 
Council to meet between eight and nine 
o'clock in order to examine and despatch the 
bills of people of lesser chaiTge. Inthe4l8t 
of Elizabeth this court, which was fr'cquently 
resorted to, was declai-ed illegal by a decision of 
the Court of Queen's Bench, and was finally 
abolished, together with the Star Chamber, 
by the Long Parliament. There were also 
local tribunals, known as courts of request or 
couits of conscience for the recovery of small 
debts, limited at tii-st to sums under 40s., and 
afterwards under £5. The fii-st of these was 
established by Act of Parliament in 1625, 
which confirmed a court which had been in- 
stituted in London by order of Council in the 
reign of Henry Vlll. ; and similar courts were 
soon afterwards set up by Act of Parliament 
in various parts of the kingdom. They 
proved, however, very inadequate, and were 
suppressed by the County Court Act of 1846. 

Speuce, F.iuitalilc jMnfdirtioi of ihc Court of 
Chiijicerij : IHUa Pmtt, Abstract of Acta q/ Parlia- 
ment rel.niiij to Coicrts of Itc-juat; Stephen, Coin- 
tnen Jaru\<, vol, iii. 


Srescissorv Act^ The, wasan Act passed 
by the Scotch Parliament of 1661. “ It re- 
scinded or cut off from the body of the law 
all the statutes passed in the Parliament of 
1640 or subsequently. This withdrew from 
the statute-book all le^slation later than the 
year 1633, for the Parliament of 1639 passed 
no statutes ” (Burton). It was proposed by 
Sir Thomas Primrose with the object of an- 
nulling the Acts establishing Presbi-tcrianism 
m Scotland. It was brought in and passed 
m one day (March 28th), and iiiunediately 
approved by Lord MiihUeton, the High 
Commissioner, without waiting for leave from 
the king. Bumet says of it, “This was a 
most extravagant thing, and only fit to be 
concluded after a drunken bout.” 




of Scotland^ 

Bi®SOlTitioD6i?s was the name given to 
the supporters of the coalition between the 
Scotch Royalists and the Presbj'terian party 
proposed by the Argj'le government in the 
autu^ of 1650. In the Kirk commission, 
which met at Perth, a resolution was passed 
em^wenng the government to relax the Act 
of Classes, and allow the Royalists to take 
part in the war. Those who supported t.bia 
pohey were caUed Resolutioners. 


Responsibility of Ministers. As 

now understood, this phrase expresses the 
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grand working and motive principle of parlia- 
mentary and party government. That every 
holder of a niiui.-^teiial office should have at 
any moment to give an account of his 
stewardshij), not to the i)ower that nomi- 
nally appoints and -dismisses him, but to 
the Commons and the country, who can 
withdraw from him the confidence that 
is essential to his staying in office, is a 
practical doctrine tlmt has turned the nobler 
parts of government into a self-acting 
macliinerj* of nue efficiency hitherto. This 
is now the outcojneand function of ministerial 
responsibility, when the great officers of 
state have come to be clothed with the whole 
prcrogjttivc of the ci-own. Once it was some- 
thing different, and served another purpose. 
It was once a de\’ice for reconciling the in- 
violability of the sovereign with the rights of 
the subject, and the legal saw, “ the king 
can do no wrong,*’ with the fact that the 
subject was often wronged by the crown, and 
the rule of law that every wrong has a 
remedy. Officers of the king were answer- 
able for the king’s measures to the courts of 
justice and to the High Court of Parliament, 
and might have to smart for them. This 
principle was early admitted ; Hallam finds it 
to have been an essential check on the royal 
authority, though somewhat halting in its 
operation, in 1485 ; and it was ruled to be the 
law on a most solemn occasion — the trial of the 
Regicides in 1660. “ The law in all cases,” 

said Bridgman, “ preserves the person of the 
king, but what is done by his ministers unlaw- 
fully, there is a remedy against his ministers 
for it.” The higher action of the principle, 
that which has brought the entire ministerial 
system into subjection to the Commons and 
the countr}’, hasonly recently reached its final 
development. Its germs, however, wei*e 
sown with the rise of Parliament, and 
attempts to reduce it to practice were 
made from time to time as Parliament betaine 
strong. In 1341 a pledge was exacted from 
Edwjird III. that the Chancellor and other 
great officers should be appointed in Parlia- 
ment, and their work tested by Parliament ; 
according to Bishop Stubbs this implies 
that it is to the nation, not to the 
king only, that ministers are accountable.” 
In 1378 another was given, that during 
Richard II.’s minority the great ministers 
should be chosem by Parliament. But neither 
of these engagements stood ; Parliament has 
never succecKled in permanently enforcing 
its will by the direct method. In the inven- 
tion of impeachment the right path towards 
the indirect and smoother way of working 
the principle was hit upon ; but even im- 
peachment was premature. Under the house 
of lancaster signs that this first of constitu- 
tional powers was among the births of time 
are easily discoverable ; but under the Tudors 
there is not a trace of such a promise. With 
the Stuarts they reappear. The Parliamentary 


prosecutions of Bacon and Cnmfi^dd, th. pro- 
ceedings against Buckingham, .'>ti-afl'ord, and 
others, were all manifestations of the iiustinct 
that was pushing the Coinmons towards the 
momentous issue ; and when Charles I. thought 
of admitting Pym and Hami>den to important 
office, and actually bestowed such on Essex 
and FalkLand, he gave a hint, the earliest m 
historv', of what pioved to be the true manner 
of working the principle. But Pym hiid no 
perception of this : his aim was to make 
Parliament immediate master of the adminis- 
tration. After the Restoration the movement 
began in eaniest. and on the right line; in tho 
fall of Chu'cndon, of the Cabal, ami of Danby, 
we see one thing clearly, that the Commons 
had lesimed the secret of tiiming out minis- 
ters. The incidents of Danby’s overthrow 
are specially instructive; they show that the 
resjx)nsibility of ministers had become a 
reality, and was on its way to great ends. 
A\Tien the Revolution hud been consummated, 
the doctrine was cstablislied beyond dispute ; 
it became the nile that the sovereign should 
choose the ininistei's. but Parliament should 
decide whether his choice should hold good. 
By one power office was given, to another tho 
men who held it were responsible; gained by 
favour of one. it could be kept only by favour 
of the other. The voting j>owcr in tho 
country could take away but not give. By 
getting the control of this voting power, at 
one time tho gieat families, at another King 
George III., contrived to intercept the effect 
of the princiide, and for more than a century 
it operated only in seasons of unusual excite- 
ment. But the first Reform Bill first brought 
into play its logical consequence. Since 1835 
the Commons and voting power of tho 
countrj’ have -N-irtually indicated to the sove- 
reign the men who must compose the ministry, 
as well as dismissed it when so minded. How- 
ever, since a ministry is now a solid mass, 
usually entering on and resigning power with 
unbroken ranks, it would be more accurate 
to^ name the doctrine the responsibility of 
ministries. 

Stubbs, Con*/. Hiat. ; Hallam, Conat. Uist.; 
May, Conat. Uiat. ; Bagehot, Tha Engliah Con- 
atitution. II.] 

KeSTUUption Bill (1700). At the time 
of tho conquest of Ireland by "William III., 
a bill had b^n introduced proriding for tho 
application to the public seianco of forfeited 
Irish lands. This bill, however, had not been 
carried through, and William had freely dis- 
posed of the forfeitures— some 1,700,000 acres 
in all. Of these a quarter was restored to the 
Catholics in accordance with the Articles of 
Limerick ; sixty-five other great proprietors 
were reinstated by royal clemency j and a 
part was bestowed on persons who had com- 
manded in the war, such as Ginkcl and 
Galway. But the greater part was lavishly 
granted to courtiers and favourites, chief 
among them Woodstock, Albemarle, and 
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Lady Orknoy. In 1699 the Commons 
“tacked” to a Land Tax Bill a clause nomi- 
nating seven <oiniiiis3i<>ners to examine into 
forfeitvires. The majority report of these 
commissioners, witli its exaggeration of the 
value of the grants, and bitter attacks upon 
the government for favouring Catholics, 
was wcdccjined by the Commons, wlio finally 
passed a Kesumption Bill, appointing trustees, 
in whose hands the lands were to be vested. 
This they ag:iin t.'ickod to the Land Tax Bill : 
tlio I>ords were indii: mI to resist, but the 
country was on the >ide of the Commons, and 
the pcirs were induced to yield. 

Huruetj of hisO^i ti Tune ; Macaulay, Hist, 
0/ Eng., c. XXT. 

Revenaet The. The collection and as- 
sessment of the revenue previous to the Con- 
<juest was a simple matter. The machinery 
of government was supplied by the people 
themselves, notablv bv the obligations of the 
Trinoda Nccessit;is (<i.v.) ; and all that had to 
be supi)lied were the j>ersonal wants of the 
crewn. 'I'liese were met bv the fee-fann of the 
foikland. fines in the law courts, market and 
harbour ilue.s, the right of maintenance, after- 
w.avds known as pmveyance and heriots. 
Extniordinary taxes, .such as the Danegeld, 
were impo.sod by the Witenagemot. UndiT 
the Norman kings the rents from the public 
lands were commuted and became the ferm 
of the shire ; the Danegeld continual, while 
the heriot was sup[danted by the feudal aids. 
The fines of the local courts, and the port and 
market dues, were still raised. Under Henry 
II. the towns began to be an important 
source of taxation: aids were laised from 
them, wliich subsequently acquire an evil 
significance under the title of tallage (q.v.). 
Taxes on movables, afterwards so frequent in 
the fonn of thirteenths, fifteenths, &c,, were 
established by the Saladin tithe in the sjime 
reign. By the fourteenth century they hud 
supplanted scutage and tallage, which were 
levied on land. They fell eWefly on the 
"’ho, with the merchants, contributed 
from this time tlie greater part of the 
revenue. In the reign of Richard the prin- 
ciple of sworn recognitors was first applied 
generally to pviri.oses of taxation. The reigns 
of John and Henry III. are noted for the 
illegal pretexts by which all classes were 
oppressed, and the more or less successful re- 
sistance of the baronial party. Edward I. 
first instituted the customs by the tax on 
wool imposed in T27o, although this impor- 
tiint article had frequently been seized bv 
previous kings. [Cvstoms.] ‘in this reign taxes 
ceased to be imposed locally, and wore voted 
by the estates sitting in Parliament. Among 
the financial experiments of the fourteenth 
century we may note the poll-tax, which 
was afterwards abandoned ; and tunnago and 
poundage, which was pciqietxiated. The kings 
showed great ingenuity in evading the maxim, 


1 “ What touches all should be allowed of all.’* 

I Among illegal sources of revenue were loans 
from foreign merchants, forced loans from 
individuals, which became known as benevo- 
lences, purveyances, and exactions from the 
towns for forced levies of men, known as 
commissions of array. The revenue in the 
fourteenth century may be estimated at about 

* £65,000 in times of peace, and £130,000 in 
times of war. To go into the financial donees 
of the Yorkist and Tudor dynasties with any 

; minuteness is not possible here ; it is enough 
to notice the creation of monopolies in the 
latter period, and the institution of fines for 
religious nonconformity. When the king 
became the head of the Church, the support of 
the establishment fell upon the crown, and 
then the tithe system originated as it existed 

' until commuted in 1836. The Stuarts w’ere 

I adepts at inventing methods for raising 
revenue. A perm.anent source of income which 
dates from the reign of Charles I. is the 
excise, first imposed by the Long Parliament 
in 1643, and presented to the crown after the 
Restoration upon the surrender of the feudal 
dues. At the Restoration the revenue was 
fixed at £1,200,000 a year, and after the 
Revolution .at the same figure. The hearth- 
tax was abolished at the latter date. [For the 
ammgement by which the hereditary 
revenues of the crown were separated from 
the taxes for the support of government, see 
Civil List.] It would be impossible hero to 
give a thorough account of the many devices 
for raising revenue adopted since the Restora- 
tion. We may notice the rapid multiplica- 
tion of import and export duties under the 
mercantile system, and their abandonment on 
the introduction of free trade, which followed 
the abolition of the Corn Laws in 1846 ; the 
stamp duties introduced 1671, and diminished 
in the reign of Queen Victoria, the land tax 
imposed in 1689 and first commuted in 1798, 
the succession duty enacted in 18.53, and 
lastly the income-tax. The chief sources 
of revenue at present nre (1) from taxation, 
tho customs, excise, stamps, estate, legacy, 
end succession duties, property and income 
tax, land taxation, and the house duty ; 
(2) from other sources, that from the post 
office. 

Revolntion, Thg (1688—89), is the 
name usually given to the series of events 

* by which James II. was expelled, and 
William and lilary established on the 
throne. Two events precipitated James’s 
fall — the trial of the Seven Bishops and 

, the birth of the Prince of Wales. So long 
as tho clergy could expect that in a few 
j’ears James would be succeeded by the 
Princess Mary, they were able patiently 
to bear reverses. But the Prince would be 
brought up a papist, and take the leading 
place, surrounded by papist counsellors. So 
necessary was it to the success of James’s 
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plans that Mary of Modena should have a son, 
that the majority of the people sincerely 
believed the J^esuits had schemed a great im- 
posture. The whole nation. Whig and Tory, 
were anxious to be sjived from the rule of a 
Catholic prince, however parties might differ 
as to the mejins to be employed. 

Such was the state of things when, on Jime 
30, 1688, an invitation was sent to William 
of Orange to come to Englaml at once with 
an armed force. It was signed by seven 
persons of influence — the Earl of Devonshire, 
one of the chiefs of the Whig party ; the 
Earl of Shrewsburj' ; the Earl of Danby ; 
Compton, Bishop of London ; Henry Sidney, 
brother of Algernon Sidney : Lord Lumley, 
and Edward Kussell. The Prince of Orange 
at once detennined upon action. The birth 
of the young prince destroyed tlie hopes 
which he hud built upon the probability of his 
wife’s accession to the Engli.sh throne. If he 
could succeed in dethroning James, he might 
expert to gJiin far more power than tliat of a 
king-consort ; if he could bring the power of 
England into the confederation ugjtinst Louis 
XIV., his pre-eminence among the allies would 
be assured. But there were almost insuperable 
difficulties in the way. The magi.strates of 
Amsterdam had long been opposed to the 
Orange princes and attached to France ; 
the opposition of one town would bo sufficient 
to prevent the St/ites-Gcneral from consenting 
to the expedition to England, and if it did 
not altogether stop it, might catise a dangerous 
delay. If Louis determined to begin the 
impending war by an attack upon Holland, 
William’s troops must be retained at home to 
defend their country. And, finally, if only 
James could induco his English troops to 
fight one buttle against the Dutch invaders, 
whabjvor its issue might bo, natiomil feeling 
would bo enlisted ui)on his side, and he might 
bo able to retain his throne. But the revoca- 
tion of the Edict of Nantes, and the recent 
alterations in tho French btriff had destroyed 
the French party in Amsterdam, and all the 
sbites and towns of the republic were en- 
thusiastic in supjKtrt of Orango. The pre- 
parations which were being made in Holland 
did not e^pe tho observation of the French 
aml>assador, and his master did what he could 
to save James. A French envoy was sent to 
London to offer naval assistance. But James 
petulantly declared he would not bo patronised; 
tho French envoy could gain no answer to 
his message ; and the European powers were 
informed that tho close alliance of England 
and France was a mera invention on tho part 
of Louis. In anger Louis left him to his 
fate ; he determined to open the war by an 
invasion of Germany, and William could 
venture for a while to leave Holland un- 
protected. In his negotiations with Catholic 
powers, William was able to represent his 
undertaking as one which had little to do with 
religion, and his expedition certainly had tho 
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good wishes of the sovereign pontiff. And 
the folly of James in bringing Iri^h tioopn 
into England, and William’s wise police of 
putting forward his English supjKjrtera on 
every occasion when a conflict secme<i likr ly 
to occur, threw national sympathy on the 
side of the Prince of Orange, and removed tho 
most fonnidablc ditticulty out of his way. 

Before the expedition started, a deeluration 
was drawn up and j)ublislM'd. It set forth 
that the fun<himental laws of Imgland had 
been violated, illegal measures had been 
biken to favour Catholics, prelates ventunng 
to petition their sovereign had been iinj)ri- 
soned, judges had been dismissed, and pre- 
parations were being made to bring tog^-ther 
a jmcked Parliament, ^loreover. just doubts 
were enterbuned as to the birth of the Princ<! 
of Wales. For those reasons, it was declared, 
William was about to enter England with an 
anny in order to a8,seiiil)le a free Parliament, 
to whose decision all the (picstions in dis])utt‘ 
should be referred. 

James was tc'irified when at last ht heard 
of the impending storm. A fonnidablc fleet 
was put under the conunand of Lord Dart- 
mouth, and troops were brouglit fiom Scot- 
land and Ireland. All the dismissed magis- 
trates and deputy-lieutenants were replaced, 
and a proclamation was issued announcing 
the king’s intention to aUindon the attempt to 
repeal the Test Act, and his desire to carry 
out the Act of Uniformity. Witnesses were 
brought before the Privy Council to prove tho 
birth of the young prince ; and at the re(iue.st 
of tho bishops the Court of High Commission 
was abolished and the borough chart«T8 re- 
stored. But these concessions were too evi- 
dently dictated by f«»r to be of us<*. an<l .lames 
still obstinately refused to give up the dis- 
pensing power. 

On Oct. 19 William set sail from Hclvoet- 
sluys with a force of some H,000 men, the 
fleet being wisely placed under the command 
of the Englishman Herbert. He was driven 
back by a gale, but set out again on Nov. 1. 
A favouring breeze carried tho fleet into the 
CTiannel, while it held Dartmouth in the 
Thames ; on the /ith William landed unmo- 
lested at Torbay. Hence he proceeded to 
Exeter, where he begun to be joined by tho 
neighbouring gentry. Soon tho defections 
from James became numerous; very sig- 
nificant was the desertion of Clarendon’s son, 
Viscount Combury, doubtless prompted bj- 
Churchill. James at onco set out for Sulis- 
burj% but here Churchill and Grafton loft 
him, and no longer daring to trust his army, 
the king returned to London. On his way he 
was abandoned by Prince George and Or- 
monde, and when ho reached the capital he • 
found that the Princess Anno had taken 
flight. In desperation tho king yielded to 
tho advice of tho Council, and issued write 
for a Parliament. Halifax, Nottingham, and 
Qodolphin wore appointed commissioners to 
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treat with William, but this negotiation, as | 
.lames toM Haiillon. was only a feint to g;iin | 
tune. Meanwhile the prince had advanced to 
llungerford, and then’, on Dec. 8, the com- 
miflaioners mot him. William’s tenns were | 
jumpulously modemte; o.ll quostioms should 
ho refened to a Parliament, and in order 
that its delilM^nitions might be free, neither 
army should come within forty miles of the 
cJipiUtl, though .lames and William were ejich 
to be allowed to visit Westminster with a 
1m dy-guanl. 'I’hese terms were arranged on 
Dec. y , on the luth Mary of Modena and the 
) uung prince were sent out of the country 
under the care of the Count of I>*iuzun, and 
next day .Tames himself took flight. Such 
jKXjra as were in Iii»n<lon mot in the Guildhall 
under the pre.'‘idency of Sancroft.and drew up 
a declaration that liow that the king had left 
the country tin \ had determined to join with 
the Prince of Orange, and until his arrival 
would act as a provisional government. But 
greatly to the vexation of William, James was 
stoj)p(‘d in his fliglit.and returned to London. 
It now be-'amc ^Villian^s object to terrify him 
into again leaving the country. Remaining 
himself at Windsor. William sent Dutch 
Iroojxs to o<‘cupy Whitehall, and peremptorily 
insisted that .lames should remove to Ham. 
Again meditating flight, James proposed Ro- 
chester instojid. and to this Orange readily 
ot)n8cnte<l. Next <lay. Dec. 19, William en- 
tered TiOndon, and on the 22nd James fled 
from Rochester, and this time succeeded in 
reaching Fran<’e. 

William had already called together the 
Ijords and the members of Charles ll.'s Par- 
liaments, together with the City magistrates. 

'1 hese advised the prince to assume the ad- 
ministration provisionally, and summon a 
Parliamentary convention. The Convention 
Parliament met on .Tan, 22, 1689. Ono party, 
especially among the clergy, were in favour 
of negotiating with James and restoring him 
upon conditions, but they could scarcely ven- 
ture to propost^ this when James was himself 
issuing manifestoes declaring all their griev- 
ances imaginary. Another party, headed by 
SiiDcroft, proposed that the royal title should 
he left to James, but that the f^vemment 
.should be put into the hands of William with 
Iho title of regent. A third but smaller 
>‘icction, the chiefs of which were Danby and 
Compton, urged that by the flight of James 
the throne had been vacated, that judgment 
mu.st go by default against the claims of the 
young prince, and that Mary was already dt 
jure queen. But Mary refused to exclude her 
husband from the throne, and William himself 
declared that he would not remain merely as 
his wife’s usher. The MTiigs, meanwhile, 
were unanimous in pi-oposing to confer the 
crown on William and Mary together, and to 
put the executive into the hands of the prince, 
and after long discussions this was agreed tc 
by both Houses. The princinal resolution of 


the Commons accepted by the Lords, ran 
thus : “ King James the Second, having en- 
deavoured to subvert the constitution of the 
kingdom by breaking the original contract 
between king and people, and by the advice 
of Jesuits and other wicked persons having 
Wolated the fundamenUil laws, and having 
withdrawn himself out of the kingdom, has 
abdicated the government, and the throne 
has thereby become vacant.” Of this resolu- 
tion, as Macaulay ju.stly says, the one beauty 
is its inconsistency; “ T’here was a phrase 
for ever}' subdivision of the majority. The 
mention of the original contract gratified the 
disciples of Sidney. The word abdication 
conciliated politicians of a more timid school. 
There were, doubtless, many fervent Pro- 
testants who were pleased with the censure 
cast on the Jesuits. To the real statesman the 
single important clause w’as that which de- 
clared the throne vacant ; and, if that clause 
could he carried, he cared little by w’hat pre- 
amble it might \ye introduced.” On Feb. 13, 
the cro\%*n was offerad to William and Mary, 
accompanied by the Declaration of Rights. 
This they accepted, and the same day were 
proclaimed king and queen. 

The sjime general plan had been followed 
in Scotland. TTicre the withdrawal of troops 
had left the gi'ound clear for the ^^^lig lords. 
While the Covenantera rose in the west, and 
carried out a ^'iolcnt ecclesiastical change, the 
lending peers went to London, and advised 
William to call a Convention of Estates. This 
was done, and upon its adWee the Estates were 
summoned for March 14. After an easily 
balked attempt of the Jacobite minority to 
hold a rival convention, a declaration was 
dra^NTi up almost in the same terms as in 
England, with the addition that prelacy was 
an insupportable grievance. In Ireland, Lon- 
donderry and Enniskillen declared for Wil- 
liam, but the rest of the country under Tjt- 
conncl’s administration remained firm in its 
allegiance to James, and not till the Irish hud 
been crushed in war was the Revolution settle- 
ment accepted by them. 

Burnet, Hist, of his Own Time (criticised iu 
Bauke, ^g. Hist., vi., and compared with the 
Dutch Reports) ; Life of James IX.; Beresby, 
Memoirs; fivelyn. Diary; Luttrell, Diary; Dal- 
rymple, Memoirs of Gt. Britain (1773), giving 
extracts from Barillou’s despatches ; Macaulay. 
Hist, of Eng. [AV. J. A.] 

Beynolds, Walter, Archbishop of Can- 
terbury 1313 — 1327, was a man of humble 
origin. H© was made by Edward I. pre- 
ceptor to Prince Edward, and subsequentiy 
treasurer He obtained a considerable in- 
fluence over the prince, and on Edward II.’s 
accession, He}’nold8 was made almost at once 
Chancellor, and Bishop of Worcester. On 
the death of Winchelsey, the king obtained 
from the Pope his nomination to the aitdi- 
bishopric. After the defeat at Bannockburn, 
Reynolds resigned tho great soul, and lator 
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on sided with the queen against his bene- 
factor. He crowned Prince Edw’ard, and 
preached the coronation sermon. Dean Hook 
says with truth that few' Archbishops of 
Canterbury have been less fit for their work. 

Expedition to, 1627. In 1627 a 
rupture took place between England and 
France, and Charles resolved to defend the 
independence of the French Protestants, and 
r'aintain lus own claim to the masterj* of the 
sea. For both these objects the possession oi 
the island of Rhc, lying in face of Rochelle, 
and commanding the, commerce between 
France and Sjxiin, w’ould bo valuable. The , 
English fleet, commanded by the Duke of ; 
Buckingham, sailed on June 27, and a landing 
w’as made on the island on July 12. St. ] 
Martin’s, the capital, was besieged from July 
17 to Oct 29. The destruction by a storm of 
the expedition destined to reinforce the 
besiegers, and the failure of an assault 
attempted on Oct. 27, combined with the 
landing of a French force in the island, com- ^ 
pellcd the duko to raise the siege. Those 
French troops, to the number of 6,000, com- 
manded by l^larshal Schomberg, had gradually 
been rx)llected at the fort of La Pr6e, which 
Buckingham had neglected to take imme- 
diately after his landing. They now assailed 
the English during their retreat, and inflicted 
a very heavy loss on them. 

Gardiner, Hist, of Eng., te03~1642. vol. vi. ; 

I,ord Herbert of Cherbury, The Ezjndtiion to th« 

JsleofRhi. [C. H. F.] 

Bihodes, The Right Hon. Cecil J., 
having completed his education at Oxford, 
wont to South Africa, and by his astute 
direction of diamond mines at Kimberley 
acquired a large fortune. Turning to politics, 
he soon became a member of the Cape Govern- 
ment — that of Sir T. Scanlon. When the 
Sprig^ ministrj’ fell, in 1890, he became 
Premier, and held the oflSce until early in 
1896,^ when, as a result of Dr. Jameson's 
abortive raid into the Transvaal, he resigned. 

B or his share in promoting the raid ho was 
severely censured by the House of Commons 
Inquiry Committee in July, 1897. As director 
of the British South Africa Company, ho, in 
1 893, conducted the campaign against the 
Jlatabele. Ho died in 1902. 

Brhodesia. [South Aprxoa.] 

Blmddlan Ca>stle« A fortress was first 
built at Rhuddlan, a position of considerable 
military importance commanding the vale of 
Clwyd, by Llewelyn ap Sits}'!! early in the 
eleventh centurj'. Upon the rebellion of the 
Prince Gruffydd, in 1262, Harold marched 
upon him at Rhuddlan ; Gruffydd escaped to 
the sea about two miles distant, but Harold 
burnt the castle. It was rebuilt, and after- 
wards conquered by a nephew of Hugh 
Lupus. Edward I. caused a stately castle to 
be erected near the site of the former one ; 
hero Queen Eleanor gave birth to a daiigLtar ; 


and here a baronial assembly washi-M. bv the 
advice of which, in 1284, the “Statute of 
Wales” was drawn up, assiniilating the ad- 
ministration of that country to that of England. 
The castle was captured by the Parliainentary 
general, ilytlon, in 1646, and diMiuintlcd. 

Bibbon Society, The, was a. secret li-i^,h 
confcd«'nicy, consisting of small fanneis, 
cottiers, lalK)urcrs, and in the towns siiuiU 
shopkeepers and artisjins, whic-h ajipeared 
about 1820 (the name “Ribbon” not l>eing 
attached to it till alwut 182G) ; and ptinea 
g 7 *e;jt stri'ngfth from 183.) to 18.5.). “ In Ulster 
it profes.scd to !)«• a defensive or retaliatory 
Iciigue agiiinst Orangeism. In 3Iuiistcr it 
was at first a comi)ination against tithe 
proctors. In Connaught it was an organisa- 
tion against rack-renting and evictiems. In 
Leinster it often was mere tniile-iini()ni8m, 
dictating by its mandates, and enfor<'ing by 
its vengeance the enij)loyinc‘nt or disiuis-sal 
of workmen, stewanls, and even domestics.” 
To belong to a Ribbon Society was declared 
illegal by the Westmeath Act of 1871 ; since 
which time the confedei-ucy has died away, or 
been merged in other secret association.^. 

A. U. Sullivan, AVic ir«/and, cb. iv. 

Bich, Edmund, St., Archbishop of Canter- 
bury 1231 — 1240, was bom at Abingdon, 
came to Oxford at the ago of twelve, after 
Btajnng there several years begged his way to 
Paris, and upon his return to Oxford l)ccame 
one of the most popular teachers of theology 
and philosophy. About 1222 he whs ap- 
pointed Treasurer of Sulisbur}* Culhedrai 
and became the spiritual adviser of the 
Countess of Salisbury, widow of King John’s 
half-brother. Upon the dqath of Archbishop 
Richard Ic Grand some dispute arose ns tu 
the election of a successor, and Poj )0 Gregory 
IX. induced the monks who hud gone to 
Rome to elect Rich upon their return, a 
measure to which the king’s consent was 
readily obtained. But Edmund was not dis- 
posed to act as a tool of king or pope, though 
the latter had written urging him to pc‘rsuaLdc 
the English to overcome their prejudices 
against the aliens. Immediately after his 
consecration he visited the king, insisted ou 
the reform of abuses, and the dismissal of 
foreig^n ministers, especially Peter dcs Roches, 
and threatened him >vith excommunication if 
he refused. Henry yielded, and Peter attd 
his creatures w'crc dismissed. “ Edmund was 
a bishop ol the t^'po of Anselm, with some- 
what of the spirit and practical instincts of 
Langton ; but he lived in an unhappy period 
for the display of cither class of qu^iliea. 
under a pope whom he know only as a task- 
master, and under a king whoso incapacity 
and want of firnmess made it as hard to 
support as to resist him ” (Stubbs). To 
diminish his influence Homy III. applied to 
the pope to send a legate to England, and 
Edmund hud to struggle during th3 rest of 
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his life against Otlio’s efforts to obtain 
benefices for foreigners in England. The 
archliisho]) also came into conflict with Henry 
in the matter of the marriage of 8imon do 
Jlontfort to tlie king's sister Eleanor, widow 
of the Karl Mai-shal. whom he refused to free 
from le r vow of perpetual widowhood. In 
1238 E Imund visited Rome to obhiin papal 
support in his attempt to enforce discipline in 
tlio monasteries of Canterbury and Koehester. 
Hut the poiK'.in revenge for his action in the 
matter of the alien eiorg>’, treated him with 
studiecl insult, and decided all the appeals 
against him. At last in despjur Edmund 
retired to the abbey of I’ontigny in Eninee, 
an.l di<‘d at the neighboiuing priory of Soi^sy 
in 12 40. The popular belief in his sirnctity 
an I the miracles repoi’ted from his tomb 
forced Innocent IV., much a,^iinst hia will, 
to consent to his canonisiition in 1246. 

Hook, .4rcM)i*hoi>s of (’rtnfcrlmri;, vol. iii., 
based on a contemporary Life I'y Bert rand, Abbot 
of Foutiguy. Green, Hist, cf Kiu;ljsfi I'wplo, gives 
some account of his Oxfont life, and Stubbs, 
Corist. iiiat., ch. xiv., of his constitutional 
actiou. 

Rich, Ricn.tui), Loud Rich {d. 1567), 
wlio “ brought a greater strain np(»n tho 
iKir of England than any member of the 
profession” (Campbell), was in 1533 made 
Solicitor-General. Ho took a prominent part 
in the trial of Sir Thomas More, giving as 
evidence an untrue version of u private 
conversation with More, and so securing his 
conviction. He was rewarded in 1537 by 
being recommended to the ofticc of Speaker, 
ami during tho rest of the reign was a ready 
agent of the court in tho prosecution alike of 
I’rotest'ints and of Roman Catholics. Under 
the will of Henry VIII. Rich wjis appointed 
a councillor to assist in the government during 
the minority of Edward VI., and in Octol)er 
(1548) succeeded Ruulot ns Ivord Chancellor 
of Enghmd. In 1549 he drew up the articles 
charging Ijord Seymour of Sudeley with 
treason, and subsequently joined the Earl of 
Warwick, hiking an active part in the pro- 
ceedings agiiinst his former iKitron Somerset. 
In 1551 ho resigned the Chancellorship, and 
remained prominent only as a persecutor. 

Richard I., Kino, (5. Sept. 13, 1157, 
«. July, H89, d. April 6, 1199), was the second 
son of Henry II. and Eleanor of Aqui- 
hiine. He was destined by his father to rule 
his mother's possessions in tho south of 
France, and when still quite young was en- 
trusted with the government of Aquitaine, 
where ho speedily joined in the great con- 
spiracy of 1173 agjiinst his father. Pardoned 
at tho suppression of the revolt, he passed 
several years in a series of chivTilrous and 
brilliant e.xploits among the wild feudal nobles 
of Guienne and Poitou. His success made 
his elder brother so envious that he insisted 
on Richard doing homage to him, and on his 
refusal a war bi*oko out between the brothers 


(1183). In alliance with Bertrand de Bom, 
Richard’s great enemy, Henry and Geoffry 
reduced Hichaixl to such straits that Henry 
II. had to go to his assistonce. The dcjith 
of the younger Henry concluded the war, 
but in 1184 another quairel between Richard 
and his father ensued on the former’s 
refusiil to gratify the latter by surrendering a 
portion of Aquitaine to his brother, John. 
Richard's restless temper was constantly in- 
volving him in wars with his neighbours, 
from which nothing but his father's influence 
could extricate him. Yet in 1189 he in- 
spiia-d that last successful revolt, in the midst 
of which the old king died. 

Despite his constant revolts, Richaixi secured 
the succession without diftieulty. He hurried 
to England, not with the view of hiking pos- 
session of the government so much as to 
secure means to embark on the projected 
erusad<\ into which he threw all his energy. 
He held a great counoil at Pipewell, in which 
he displaced Henr)’’8 old ministers, sold a 
large number of places, and made arrange- 
ments for the government during his absence. 
About throe months after his coronation he 
left England. 

The history of Richard’s reign naturally 
divides itself into two main subwts — the 
personal adventures of the king in Palestine, 
Germany, and finally in France, and the 
govenunentof the country during his absence. 
The brilliant and chivalrous spirit of tho king, 
and that martial prowess which gave him 
the njimo of Cnur dc Z»e«, were nowhere hotter 
displayed than in his adventures in the east. 
After some delays in Franco, Richard and 
I’hilip Augustus landed in Sicily in June, 

1 190. After rescuing his sister from the 
hands of the usurper, Tancred, aud incurring 
the French king’s hostility by repudiating tho 
latter's sister, Alice, to whom he had been long 
contracted in marriage, in favour of Beren- 
garia of Navarre, Richard set out for Palestine, 
conquering Cyprus on his way, and bestow- 
ing it on Guy of Lusignan. He arrived in 
Palestine in time to save Acre, but the return 
homo of Philip Augustus, and the quarrel of 
Richard with the Duke of Austria, made tho 
barren victories against the Saracens of little 
avail in effecting the deliverance of tho Holy 
City. At last in 1192 Richard was glad to 
conclude a three years’ truce with Saladin, 
which saved the remnants of tho Frankish 
kingdom, and gave pilgrims fi'oo access to 
Jerusalem. On his way home ho was im- 
prisoned by his old enemy the Duke of 
Austria, and handed over to the Emperor 
Henry VI., w’ho as the representative of tho 
Ilohenstaufen, was glad to get hold of the 
uncle and jirotector of Otto the Guelf. 

Meanwhile the soundness of the adminis- 
trative system which Henn.* II. had established 
was being thoroughly tested in England. 
Despite the incompleteness of Richard’s ar- 
rangements, despite the intrigues of Earl 
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John, England remained in a |)rosj>erous 
condition duiing the wliole of the period. 
Four successive justiciars rulcil the land us 
lU'acticiilly independent sovenngns, bux'doned 
only by the heavy tribute whicli the absent 
king exacted. The first, William Lengchamp, 
Bishop of Ely, was unpopular as a foreigner, 
and Earl John profited by this to excite the 
baronage against him. In 1 191 the Archbishop 
of Rouen, Walter of C'outances, aiTived with 
a commission from Richard to supei-sede him. 
llis government, which lasted till 1193, was 
disturbed by the unsuccessful rebellion of 
John, in connection with an attack of Philip 
onKoi-mandy, and by the exeilions neces.s;iry 
to raise the enormous ransom of £ 100 , 000 , 
which the Emperor required for the release of 
Richard. At the end of 1193 ho was succeeded 
by Hubert Walter, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, whoso administration continued until 
1198. The latter at once succeeded in sup- 
pressing John’s revolt. When Richard i>aid 
his second and last visit to his kingdom in 
the spring of 1194 the land was in profound 
peace. At a great council at Nottingham 
the accomplices of John w’ere punished, the 
sheriffs removed, and moiuiy raised by all 
possible means. A second coronation at Win- 
chester was a solemn declaration that.wduitever 
humiliation Richard hud been subjected to in 
his captivity, his royal dignity remained un- 
imixaircd. As soon us he had got all he could 
Riclxard humed to France, whore he sjKjnt 
the rest of his life in a constant petty \varfare 
against Philip of France, until ho met his 
death in 1199, while besieging the obscui'e 
cnstlo of Chnluz. Meanwhile Hubert Walter 
administered England with success. The 
judicial of 1194, and the first germs of the 
offices of coroner and conservator of the peace, 
showed that he not only maintained, but also 
developed, the system of Henry II. In 1198 
the refusal of a royal demand for money by 
the great council led to his resignation. His 
successor, Geofifry* FitzPetcr, had not long 
entered upon his office when the king died. 

Richard I, is the most un-English, of our 
kings. He knew and intlucnced England, 
where ho hardly ever lived, either before or 
after his accession,. less than any other prince. 
Yet, besides his fame as a knight-crrunt, he 
had no inconsidorablo talent for rough and 
ready' statesmanship. But he was a bad 
king, careless, extravagant, and neglectful of 
all his duties. The main interest of his reign 
in English history is its story of quiet admi- 
nistrative routine and constitutional develop- 
ment. 

Biabop Stubbs’ Editions of Hoveden, and of the 
CkronicltB and ifemorialj of Riehatd IT., in the 
Bolls Series, ore, with bis Const. Ilut., the most 
important works bearing on Bichard's reifm- See 
also Pauli, GeeehichU von England; lirttelton, 
ifenry/r«; and blicbuud, Hietoire dee CroltaAet. 

[T. F. T.] 

Bicliard XI* {b. Feb., 1366; r. Jane 22, 
1377 — Feb. 14, 1440) was the son ol Ed- 


ward the Black Prince and Joan of Kent. Soon 
after his fath«-r’s death ho was created Prince 
of Wales, and recognised as heir to the thioue. 
Hming the early years of Jii.s reign ho 
was in tutelage, but the boldness and pii-.sem o 
of mind which he showed during tlie peas'int 
revolt seemed to augur a successful iin<l 
pro.sperous career. He appears to have been 
suspicious of the designs of his untie, 
Gloucester, and to have determined to sur- 
round him.self with ministers of liis own 
choosing, and it must be admitted that they 
were selected witli judgment, and (witli 
]»erhaps the exception of Do Vore) they 
hardly deser\’e to bo stigmatised as favourites. 
But they weix* not successful administiatora, 
and the heavy taxes which were imposed 
afforded an ojjportunity to Gloucester and 
his associates to denounce them. In 
Richard’s minister, Michael de la Pole, Karl 
of Suffolk, wa.s impeached by the Comm<»ns, 
and the king was comjK-lled to agree to the 
apj)ointment of a Commission of Regency, 
consisting of the Dukes of Gloucester ami 
York, and eight other lords and prelates. In 
the following August (1387), Richard pro- 
cured from the judges a declaration that tho 
Commission was illegal. But Gloucester en- 
tered London with a large force ; and the 
king, unable to resist, was obliged to give 
way and to allow his chief advisers to be ap- 
pealed of treason (Dec., 1387). Tho I’arliu- 
ment of 1388, the “Merciless Parliament,” 
condemned Vero, Suffolk, and six others to 
death ; and though the two chief personages 
escaped, the .sentence was carried out in 
four' cases. Tho j)ower of Gloucester lasted 
till 1389, when Richard suddenly’ declared 
that ho was old enotigli to umnago his 
own affairs, and dismissed the Council of 
Regency. But he did not resort to liis 
foiiner methods of government : on the con- 
trary', he was reconciled to GloucCvSter and 
his associates, and was content to admit them 
to a share in the goverament. For some 
years nothing hapi)ened to distui'b the har- 
mony between tho king and tho nobles, and 
the first symptoms of a revival of troubles 
was in 1395. when Richard proposed to marry 
Isabella of Franco and form a firm ulliunco 
with that country’. This was strongly op- 
posed by Gloucester, who was suspected by 
the king of treasonable designs, was arrested, 
and sent to Calais to await his trial, but died 
befoi-o it came on, murdered, it was generally' 
believed, by tho king's orders. It woul(l 
seem that Richard was panic-stricken at the 
thought of a plot against his life, and de- 
termined to resort to the most arbitrary 
measures to securo his position. At any* rate 
a complete chango camo over his conduct. Tho 
pardons granted to tho barons in 1388 wcic an- 
nulled ; two of tho most prominent were np- 

C led of treason. Arundel was executed, and 
brother, tho archbishop, banished. Tho 
proceedings, of the Merciless Parliament wero 
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rcsciiidcd. iin l the puwur of Purliament dele- 
pat«-d to a small committee. Thus Richard 
erviaed to have cstahlished his absolute power; 
l>ut still fhiTc were rumours of conspiracies, 
'/lie Duke of Hereford (Henry of Boling- 
hrokc. son of John of Gaunt), and Thomas 
M.iwbrav, Duke of Norfolk, accused each 
oiher of treason, and were sentenced to 
l»inislimi-nt, the latter for life, the former for 
yeai-s. Itidiard now resorted to various 
ili-'iral methods of niisiug money, and he had 
alriii ly alienated the people from him, as 
w.dl JUS the lejiding nobles, when, in 139S, 
h.* coininitted two acts of reckless folly 
w’.iidi were the iininediiite cause of his down, 
fill. He had promised Hereford that if 
.hiring his exile his father were to <lio, the 
Iian(vustiian ostJites should be secured to him. 
Nevertheless, on Gaunt's de.ath, he seized the 
whole of his domains into his o^\'n hiinds. 
T.iis g;ivc Jill excuse to Hereford (or Lan- 
instor, as he had now become) to return to 
Knglund to claim his patrimony ; and the 
ci.cuinstances were most ausjiicious for him, 
for Richard had gone upon an expedition to 
Ireland, leaving the Duke of York ns regent 
in EngLind. Henry of Liincaster binded in 
England, declared that he came simply to 
obtiin his la^vful inheritance, was joined by 
m iny of the grejit nobles, and not op|K>sed by 
the i>uke of York ; so tliat when Richard re- 
turned from Ireland he found the kingdom 
was lost. Discovering his true position, 
Richard offered to resign the crown. The 
abdication was accepted by Parliament, which 
ilrew up articles of accusation against him, 
enumerating iill the illegal and despotic acts 
he hiid been guilty of. Henry challenged the 
vacant throne and was accepted as king. 
After this, Richard disappears from history, 
a. id nothing is kmown for certain of the time, 
manner, or place of his death. According to 
one account, ho was murdered at Pontefract 
by Sir Piers Exton, while other vsTiters assort 
tint ho starved himself to death. The Revo- 
1 dion of 1399 was not a popular movement, 
but was brought about by a series of circum- 
rtinces to a considerable extent unconnected 
with each other, but which all combined to 
produce one result — a change of dynasty, 
'llie Church was opposed to Richard on ac- 
count of his supposed Lollard tendencies and 
his treatment of Archbishop Arundel ; the 
nobles hated him because he had refused to 
govern according to their views, and had 
endeavoured to curb their independence. 
'I’he people supported Henrj’ as being the 
representative of Thomas of Lancaster, and 
having been unjustly defrauded by Richard; 
while many asserted that Richard was not 
lae son of the Black Prince, but a suppositi- 
tious child, and others maintained that Henry 
was the true heir to the throne as the repre- 
sentative of Edmund Crouchback, who it was 
said was in reality the elder brother of Ed- 
ward I. The extravagance and foreign 


manners of the court were extremely dhstaste- 
ful, and the war party strongly resented the 
Frenc h marriage. Among the charges alleged 
agjiinst Richard by Parliament the most im- 
portant are these*: — The tampering with the 
judges in 1387 ; the revocation of the pardons 
of the Appellants ; the murder of Gloucester, 
the ill-treatment of Lancaster and Arundel : 
illegal taxation; alienation of crown lands; 
excessive power of the household courts ; and 
rash words asserting his own absolute au- 
thority. The truth probably is that Richard 
attempted to do what Edward IV. and Henry 
VII. were able to effect later on — to crush 
the power of the nobles, rule by means of 
ministers, avoid expensive foreign wars, and 
keep the Church in submission. Like them, 
he worked by means of Pjirliamenl, and thus 
obhiined a leg.'d sanction to his most uncon- 
stitutional acts. The chief reasons why they 
succeeded where he failed were, that by the 
time of Edward IV. the strength of the 
baronage hjid been utterly broken by the 
Wars of the Roses, the Church had lost its 
power, and the nation was anxious for peace 
under a strong government. In Richard’s 
own character there was much that is attrac- 
tive. He is to be compared, sjiys Dr. Stubbs, 
rather to Edward III., “ the chivalrous mag- 
nanimous king who left him heir to difficul- 
ties which he could not overcome,” than to 
the feeble and worthless Edward 11. If his 
theory of kingship was too lofty for the age, 
it was at least an intelligible one, and he 
seems to have kept before him with steadi- 
ness and purpose the idea of a despotic but 
reforming monarchy. Though his fate was 
immediately caused by his own deeds, the 
misfortunes of his career were in great 
jiart due to the events and policy of his 
grandfather's reign. “ In personal appear- 
ance,” sjiys Mr. Gairdner, “ he was hand- 
some. There was a delicato beauty in his 
features whicli corresponded with a mode 
of life too luxurious for the age. He was a 
lover both of art and literature ; the patron 
of Froissart, Gower, and Chaucer, and the 
builder of Westminster Hall. But he was 
thought too fond of show and magnificence, 
and some of his contemporaries accused him 
of too great love of pleasure. Yet of positive 
immorality we have no real eridenco, and his 
devotion and tenderness to both his queens 
(child as the second was) is a considerable 
presumption to the contrary.” Richard was 
twice married, first in 1382 to Anne of 
Bohemia, daughter of the Emperor Charles 
IV,, and secondly in 1 396 to Isabella, daughter 
of Charles VI. of France He left no issue. 

The coutemnorary authorities ore Knighton's 
Compilation, ut .^n^Iur, Ac. (iu Twys^ 

den, Script. Decern), and the .^Innolee iiicardi 
Secundi et Henrici Qimrti (Rolls Series), which 
forms the basis of Wolsingham's /ftsioria,* a 
French CTironi^ue dc la rrohison (English wst. 
Soc.), and metrical Hutoire du Roy Ri'chard; 
for Lollardism, Fasciculi Zisaniorttm (Bolls 
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modern account U by M 
Richard II. (1864). S« also Wright. 
Polity* Songs (Bolls ^ries); Mr. Skeafs ed! 
^ the tloughiMn (Early Eug. Text Soc.) ; 

Deposition of Richard II. (Camden Soc) • 
• CCTifurtes of Work and H'ooes, and 

Stubbs. Const, llist.^ voL ii., chap, xvi 

[S. J. L.] 

Richard III., Kino {b. Oct. 2. 1452, 
s. July 6, 1483, d. Aug. 22. 1486), was the 
son of Richard, Duke of York, who was 
killed at Wakefield, and brother to Edward 
IV., and George, Duke of Clarence. Eom 
at Fotheringay in 1452, he was early in- 
ducted into state affairs. In 1461 he was 
recalled from Flanders, where he had been 
sent for salety, and created Duke of Glou- 
cester and Lord High Admiral. He held 
faithfully to his brother during bi.«i reign, 
and showed himself a wise councillor to him, 
a good soldier, and a vigorous ad^nistrator in 
the capacity of Warden of theScottish Marches 
and other posts. In 1470, on the outbreak 
of Warwick’s insurrection, Richard left the 
kingdom, with Edward, and returned with him 
to take part in the battle of Barnet (April, 
1471). Immediately afterwards ho engaged 
in the camijaign of the West, and contributed 
to the victory of Tewkesbury. In 1472 he 
married Anne Neville, the widow of Prince 
Edward, and in consequence became involved 
in a violent quarrel with his brother Clarence 
about the inheritance of the Earl of Warwick. 
The rivalry between the two brothers was 
keen, but it is not certain how far Richard 
was responsible for Clarence’s downfall, or for 
his murder, if he was murdered. During the 
remainder of Edward’s reign Gloucester was 
much occupied with Scottish affairs, and the 
management of the Border. In April, 1483, 
he left the North, and on the 30th of the 
month got pos-scssion of the young king, 
Edward V,, as ho wus being taken to London. 
In May Richard was appointed Protector, and 
immediately entered upon the functions of 
government. A violent quarrel broke out 
between Richard and the queen’s party in 
the council, which was headed by Lord 
Hastings. In June Richard, at a sitting of 
the council, charged the queen and her 
friends with a plot against his life. Hastings 
was seized and beheaded without trial on the 
spot.^ Lords Grey and Rivers, the queen’s 
relations, were beheaded, and the young 
prince Richard of York was surrendered to 
the custody of the Protector. Gn June 22 
Dr. Shaw, in a sermon at Paul’s Cross, 
asserted the claim of Richard to the crown, on 
the ground that Edward V. and his brother 
were illegitimate ; and on June 24 Bucking- 
ham, joined by a crowd of the citizens of 
London, urged Richard to accept the crown. 
This Richard did on Juno 26, and on July 6 
he was crowned. Richard now adopt^ a 
policy of conciliation, but there was co^ider- 
able disaffection against him, especially in 
Bouthevn England. The young princes dis- 


appeared soon after, and though nothin 2 
certain has ever been discovered about ih. ir 
fate, it was believed, and it is extninclv 
probable, that Richard bad them put to <lealh. 
The story increased the feeling againrt 
Richard, and meanwhile a rajiprochement took 
place between the queen's party and the 
Lancastrians, headed by Henry of Richmond. 
Richard s chief supporter, Buckingham, joined 
the conspiracy. In October Buckingham 
headed a rising in the West of England which 
came to nothing. The duke was captured and 
put to death without trial. But the con- 
spinicy w'as not crushed, and active prepara- 
tions w’ere made by the Lancastrians during 
the next year. ^leanwhile Richard was 

becoming thoroughly unpopular in England. 
His finances were in disorder, and he was 
obliged to have recourse to the raising of 
money by benevolences, though he tuid 
himself paissed a bill thi'ough Parliament the 
previous year to put an end to that system. 
In Aug., J485, Richmond landcKl at ^lilford 
Haven. The Welsh were in his favour, for 
they looked upon him as a uatiomil leader; 
the old nobility were alienated from Richard, 
and the new nobles disliked him : his own 
chief followers, the Stanleys, were in corres- 
pondence w’ith the enemy ; and the people 
were indifferent or favourable to the invaders 
Richard mot them at Bosworth (Aug. 22, 
1485). In the crisis of the battle Lord 
Stenley, with his troops, suddenly joined 
Richmond. The king was killed fighting 
desperately. Richard has been represented aa 
a monster of iniquity by Sir Thomas Moro 
and other historians who wrote under the 
Tudors. Unscrupulous, cruel, and violent oa 
Richard was, he was, however, prolxibly uo 
worse than contemporary princes and states- 
men ; no worse, certainly, than his brother cr 
his successor. His capacity was undoubted, 
and he seems to liave made an effort at the 
beginning of his reign to govern well. Ht 
attempted to restore order, to chock the 
tj’ranny of the nobles, and to develop com- 
merce. He, however, lacked the astuteness 
that enabled Henry VII. to accomplish in a 
great measure the work he had attempted. 

ConCinuator of f)w Croyland Chronidt ; 
J. fious. Hist. Anglue (pub. by Hearae) • 

Fabian, Concordance of Hiaiorw (E<L o( 1811) ; 
S*r Thomas More, Historg of iticnard III. oou 
Lye of Edward F., oil of whom are Tudor pnx- 
timns. M^em works on the rci^ are Horace 
WalTOles ingenious Historic Doubts concerning 
t^ Ltfe and Reign of King Richard III. ; Miss 
HMted, Life of Richard III., and J. Gairdner, 
Life ond Reign of Richard III. [S. J. L.] 

Ricll&Pdy Archbishop of Canterbury 
1174-84, was Prior of Dover, an«l three 
years after the murder of Becket was choeeu 
to fill the vacant see. He was essentially a 
moderate man, and his appointment was wel- 
come to the king as well as to the supporters 
of Becket's policy. His great work was (he 
rebuilding of Canterbury Cathedral, which 
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been destroyed by fire previous to his 
enthronoraent. 

Hook, 0/ Cnnttrrtiirj;. 

Bichard, Dike or York (J- 1472, 
/. 148;i,, "as the second son of Edward IV. 
In U77 he was nmiTicd to Anne, daughter 
and heiress of .Tohn Mowbray. Duke of 
Norfolk. Soon after Edward IV. ’s death, his 
mother fl' d into aanctiiary with him, but was 
subseipiently induced tolet him join hisbrother 
in tho Tower, where he was probably murdered 
by his uncle’s ordei's. [Kich.a.rd III.] 

Bichard Fitz-neal succeeded his father, 
Bishop Nigel of Ely (nephew of Koger of 
t^lisbury , in the ofhco of Treasurer (1169), 
and became Bisho[) of Lronilon in 1189. He 
was the author of tho lUtihijus de Sfaccario, 
the main source of information for tho ad- 
ministnttive sy.stom of Henry II. 

Bichard of Cirencester, a monk of 
Westminster from 135r) to about 1401, wrote 
a work entitled Sprculum Ilistorialc de Gestis 
Reffum Anglirp (edited by Rev. J. E. Mayor 
in the Rolls Scries), which is of some, though 
not the highest, historical value. Ho is better 
known thiough the forged De Situ Bi iUin-- 
nia, containing tolerably minute particulars 
of Roman Britain, which was published at 
Copenhagen in 17')7 by one Richard Bertram. 
This work is never mentioned by any author 
earlier than Bertram ; the MvS. he professed 
to have discovered has never been seen : a 
(very brief) facsimile he professed to have 
made of part of it is (juite unlike any medi®- 
val writing known : its contents are largely 
borrowed from Camden or adapted from 
Ciesar and Tacitus; and its l^itinity is 
eighteenth-century rather than medimval. 
It was, however, frequently accepted ns 
genuine till the exposure by Mr. Woodward 
in the Gentlemm's Stagazineoi 186G and 1807. 
See also Sir. Mayor's preface to his edition of 
Richard’s genuine work, 

Bichard of Cornwall {b. 1209, d. 1272) 
was tho son of John by his second wife 
i.sabella. In 1240 he led a crusade to the 
Holy Land, and succeeded in securing very 
favourable terms for tho Christians by a 
treaty with the Sultan of Egypt. In 1252 ho 
was offered, but declined, the crown of Sicily; 
in 1257 he was elected King of the Ronuius, 
but was never crowned en^peror. During 
the long years of di.sputcs between Henry III. 
and his barons, Richard tried to act the pjirt 
of a mediator, but when war broke out ho 
sided with his brother and commanded the 
left wing at tho battle of Lewes, where ho 
was taken prisoner, and he did not recover 
his liberty till after tho battle of Evesham. 

Besides Stubbs, Const. Hist., ii,, see Blaauw, 

Baroiis' ff’ar, and Prothero, Sirnca de ilont/orl. 

Bichborough (Rutupijc), a Roman town 
and citadel guarding the eastern entrance to 
the Wantsum — an i^etof sea between Thanet 
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and the mainland. Uichborough was the chief 
port for commerce with Gaul, and the starting 
point for the great high road of Kent through 
Canterbury and Rochester to Dover. The fort- 
ress was the headquarters of the legion protect- 
ing the Saxon shore, but after the withdrawal 
of the Romans it was but feebly defended, 

J. H. Green, JfoA-ing of England, ch. i, 

Bicbmond, Edmund Tudor, Earl op 
(d. 1456), was tho eldest son of Owen Tudor 
by Cathei'ine, widow of Henry V. Ho was 
created Earl of Richmond in 1452, and married 
Margaret Beaufort, daughter and heiress oJ 
John, Duke of Somerset, by whom he had 
one son, afterwards Henry VII. 

Bicbmond, Henry Fitzroy, Duke op 
(b. 1519, d. 1536), was a natural son of 
Henry VIII. by Elizabeth Blount, wife of 
Sir Gilbert Tailbois. Before he was seven 
years of ago he was made a Knight of the 
Garter, and created successively Earl of 
Nottingham and Duke of Richmond and 
Somerset. At the same time he was appointed 
AVurdon of the Jlarehcs towards tk'otland, 
and placed in possession of many great estates. 
He was also subsequently raised to tho dignity 
of Lord“Lieutenant of Ireland, tho actual 
duties of liis position being pci formed for him 
by his deputy, Sir William Skeflington. He 
was married to Mary, daughter of tho Duke 
of Norfolk, but died before the consummation 
of the marriage. 

Proude, Hwl. of Bng., ch, v. 

Bidge Way, The, one of the g^t 
Roman roads, was a branch of tho Iknield 
Way, from wliich it sejMirutedat Streatley in 
Berkshire. It proceeded along the Berkshire 
and Wiltshire downs to Glastonbury, thence 
to Taunton, and through Dovonsliire to Strat- 
ton in Cornwall, thence keeping along the 
hills to Redruth and the Land's End. [Roman 
Roads.] < 

Bidings, is tho name applied to tho three 
divisions of Yorksliire, and with the arrange- 
ment of the country* appears to be of Scan* 
dina^k ian origin. The four things into which 
Iceland was partitioned were divided into 
thirds, thrithungar ; and the /yWrr, or petty 
kingdoms of South Norway, were similarly 
dirided. As such a partition of the land is 
in England only found in Y'orkshire and 
Lincolnsliiro (for Lindsey, one of the three 
“ parts ” of Lincolnshire, was at tho time 
of Domesday divided into ridings, though 
the name afterwards dropped out of use), it 
seems natural to attribute it to the Danish 
occupation. The loss of the ih of thrithing 
may bo duo to misdivision of the compound 
words “ north-thrithing,” &c. At the time of 
the Conqueror tho ridings of Yorkshire and 
Lincolnshire seem to have had their own 
moots, though these do not appear later ; at 
present each ridin g in Yorkshire has its own 
lord-lieutenant, and is treated as a distmet 
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county for poor-law purposes. By the Reform 
Bill of 1832 two mcmhci-s each were given to 
the east and north ridings and four to the west ; 
this arrangement was modified in 18G7, while 
under the Act of 1885 the west riding returns 
nineteen members, the north four, the east 
three. 

Stubbs, Hiet,, L, cb. v. ; Boberteon, 

Sco(l<iit4 under its Barly Kings, ii.. 4:J3 ; Wor- 
saac, Dane* nnd Northmen. 158 ; Cleasby and 
VipfuBSon, Icel. Diet., a. v. thing aud thrithxingv ; 
Skeat, Engl. Diet. [W. J. A.] 

Ridley, Nicolas, Bishop of London (b. 
1500, d. 1.555), was educated at Pembroke 
College, Cambridge, where he gained a fel- 
lowship. After studjnng theologj' for a 
couple of years at Paris and Louvain, ho 
returned to Cambridge, and became proc- 
tor and public orator. His learning and 
energy commended him to the notice of 
Cranmer, whose chaplain he was appointed 
in 1537, and who speedily obtained for him 
the mastership of Pembroke, and a royal 
chaplaincy. In 1547 he became Bishop of 
Rochester, and took a considerable part in 
the preparation of Edward VI. ’s first Prayer- 
book, and in carrying out the changes which 
accompanied it. Upon Bonner's deposition 
by the Privy Council. Ridley was translated 
to London (April, 1550). In the same year he 
is found vainly attempting to convince Joan 
Bochcr of her errors, and assisting in the trial 
of Gardiner. As in Rochester Cathedral so 
in St. Paul's, ho caused the altars to bo 
destroyed ; in St. Paul’s he substituted a table 
for the high altar, and in 1557 placed it in 
tho nave before the screen, setting it w’ith its 
sides north and south. Like Cranmer and 
Latimer, ho was disgusted by the violence of 
tho council, and in a sermon beforo the king 
in 1 552 spoke strongly of the distress cause<l 
by the seizure of the guild revenues. His 
fear lest Mary might restore the old woi-ship 
led him to ^'oin in the attempt to secure tho 
throne for Jane Grey, and on July 16, 1653, 
he preached at St. Paul’s Cross that I^laiy and 
Elizabeth were bastards, and, therefore, with- 
out right to the throne. As soon, however, as 
Northumberland and the council had declared 
for Mary, ho set out to meet tho princess to 
obtain ]>ardon, but he was taken prisoner at 
Ipswich, and sent to the Tower. Hero he 
remained some eight months, Bonner mean- 
while regaining his bishopric. In April, 1554, 
he was sent to Oxford, with Cranmer and 
Latimer, and committed to the charge of one 
of the aldermen. After being made to appear 
in a disputation, wherein ho denied tran- 
substantiation, and being in consequence 
excommunicated, he was remitted to custody, 
and nothing further was done till Sept., 1565, 
whon he was tried for heresy before three 
bishops, commissionc'd by Pole as legate. On 
Oct. 16 he was executed, together w'ith 
Latimer, in front of Balliol College. One of 
the most careful modem in^’estigators of tho 
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period writes : — “ Ridley has left few remains 
to vindicate the reputation for theological 
leaming which has been demanded for him 
by modern biographers, but he was a Itaimed 
man; in his wav hew:is a moderate man. and 
certainly ho was a man of great resf*lution. 
His decision of character supported tho 
primate ; the gravity of his inannera com- 
mended him to all who knew him, and ho 
rose into notice at a verj' opportune time for 
tho credit of the Reformation. But his temj>er 
had a vehemence which sometimes betrayed 
him into rashness, and in hi.s nature there 
was something of severity, and even of hard- 
ness ” (Dixon). 

Bidley, irorku (Porker Society) : Foxc, 
Acts find ilonumonts ; BluDt, Rc/ormotion o/ 
the Church of fnpland. ii. ; jy'iXOU, History of 
the Church of ii. 

Ridolfi. Conspiracy, The (1571), so- 

called from one ui the tlnef agents. Robert 
Ridolfi, a Florentine banker residing in 
Ijondon, was a plot fomu'd by the Catholic 
party in England for the deposition of Eliza- 
beth, and the elevation of Mary Stuart to the 
throne by the help of Spain, and her marriiige 
to the Duke of Norfolk. Tho chief conspirator 
was Leslie, Bishop of Ros.s, who was iu com- 
munication with most of the Catholic nobles, 
whilst the Duke of Norfolk was involved in 
the scheme apparently agsiinst his wdll. 
During 1571 frequent negotiations wore 
carried on between Mary Stuart, Philip II., 
the Duke of Alva, and the Pope. Ridolfi wa.s 
sent to Madri<i to request tho aid of Philip, 
which was at once promised. On his way ho 
liad an interviow with tho Duke of Alva in 
Brussels, but the messenger conveying the 
nows was arre-sted at Dover in possession of a 
packet of treasonable letters. For these 
letters, however, the Bishop of Ross contrived, 
by tho connivance of Lord Cobhain, tho 
warden of the Cinque Ports, to substitute 
others of a comparatively innocent nature, 
and although the messenger confessed on the 
rack that he had received the letters from 
Ridolfi, and although tho Bishop of Ross was 
iirrested, and Mary severely cross-examined, 
nothing definite was discovered. Suspicion 
had, however, been aroused, and in Sept., 
1571, the whole of tho plot was discovered 
through the instrumentality of a merchant, 
who had been employed by Norfolk to convey 
money and letters to his secretanos. Several 
of the leading conspirators, including the 
Bishop of Ross, the Earls of Arundel and 
Southampton, and Lord Lumley, w*ere at 
once arrested. The bishop made a full con- 
fession, and Norfolk, as tho centre of tho 
plot, was executed (Juno, 1572). 

Proude, Hitt, of Eng. 

Rievaulz, Ablrbd of. [Aelked.] 

Ri^by, Richard (5. 1722, d. 1788), was 
the son of a Bedford liiion-4rnper, who had 
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uiiuli' u fortune- as factor to the* South Sea 
Com[»any. He rittacheJ himself in early life 
to tho Prince of ^\'ale^:, but quarrelled with 
him before Ion". The Duke of Bedford be- 
came his patron, and on becoming Lord-Lieu- 
tenant in took him to Irebind. as his 

private secretary, and procured for him the 
sinocuiv oftice of Vice-Treasurer of Ireland 
with a -Siilarv of £d,-)0(). to which he afterwards 
addixl tho emoluments of the Mastership of 
th(» Rolls of that country. (.)n returning from 
Ireland, the duke luad pi’ocurod the return of 
Rigby for Tavi.stock ; and when the duke 
iKJcauie prcsidmit of the council in 1763, he 
j)roctin?d for his faithful henchman tho most 
lucnitivo of all ottices — tho paymastership of 
the forces. \\nu‘n county meetings wore being 
held on all sides in 1769. to protest against the 
rejection of Wilkes by Parliament, “ Rigby 
made a .summer tour through the east of Eng- 
land, and, by the admi.ssion of his opponents, 
c.hockiiiatod the party of action in at least three 
cx)unties.” AfU-r his patron’s death, ho suc- 
coi»l(Kl in umint-uning his position us boat- 
swain of the Bloomsbury crew,” according to 
one of the lampoons of the day : and still 
livc<l on his sinecure oBice.s. He was, how- 
ever, disturbed for a moment by being ac- 
taLsed in 1778 of appropriating i)ublic money, 
aa iwymaster-goneral, though us Lord North’s 
idministration had strong reason for not 
m'luiring too deeply into cases of peculation, 
the nwtter was allowed to drop. Again, in 
U82, when ho opposed with imprudent 
w innth a motion for reconciliation with 
America, Pitt rebuked him sharply, and told 
him that tho nation was tired of paying him. 
Ho lived till 1788, ditiwing money alike from 
tho revenues of Ireland and England, building 
up for himself a lasting reputation as the 
most noUible placeman of the age. 

SUuliopc, <*/ Eng.; Trevelyan, Barly 

L'/c of C. J. For; Bedford, Corn-spondcnce ; 

Junius, Letters. 

Ri^ht, Claim ok. [Claim of Right.] 

Bight, Pktition of. The, W’as the mani- 
festo drawn up by the House of Commons in 
1628, in the fonn of a petition to tho king, 
stiting the principles of tho Constitution 
which Charles had broken. The events lead- 
ing up to the Petition of Right may bo brietly 
summarised. Charles I. had dissolved his 
(ii-st two Parliaments before they had granted 
imy supplies, and, as ho was determined to 
roUiin his minister, Buckingham, and to carry 
out his policy of war nnth Franco and Spain, 
he was obliged to have recourse to a loan. 
Tlio.so persons who refu.sed to subscribe were 
imprisoned, but fiv<‘ of them, of whom one 
w.is Sir Thomas Darnel, demanded their 
ItalKias corpus. The crown lawyers fell back 
ii^n the king’s prerogative power to imprison 
without showing cause whenever he deemed 
it noccssiiry, and this doctrine was accepted 
by th3 judges. ^\^len, therefore, a n3w 


Parliament met in 1628, it at once began t 
discuss the recent forced loan and the arbi- 
trary imprisonments. Wentworth, at this 
time leiider of the Commons, proposed that a 
short bill should be draw’n up merely reciting 
and confirming Magna Carta, Do Tallagio, A:c., 
with tho addition of a clause continning 
Habeas Corpus; but the king objected so 
strongly even to this moderate propossxl that 
it was resolved, upon tho motion of Coke, 
that a Petition of Right .should bo drawn up. 
Not only would such a petition receive an im- 
mediate answer, instciid of being sent up at 
the end of tho session and ahnost certainly 
rejected by the king when he had gained 
supplies, but it would contain a definite state- 
ment that the king had broken the law'. As 
finally drawn up, the petition demanded “ that 
no man hereafter be compelled to make or 
yichl any gift, loan, benevolence, tax, or such 
like charge, without common consent by Act 
i of Parliament ” ; that no one should be im- 
prisoned without cause shown, and that if 
imprisoned they should be entitled to their 
habeas coi-pus ; that soldiers and sjtilors should 
not bo billeted upon private persons without 
their consent ; and that martial law- should bo 
abolished. Of these clauses the first two were 
far the most imporhmt, and it is clear that, 
however Charles may have abused his power, 
his predecessors liad without remonstrance 
e.xercised the right of imprisonment without 
showing cause. Tho Lords accepted tho 
measure, after in vain scaiching for a formula 
which should allow' the king to imprison in 
cases of real emergency. Jleanwhile Denbigh 
had been unsuccessful at Rochelle, and tho 
king needed supplies. He demanded from 
tho judges “ whether, if the king grant tho 
Commons* petition, ho did not thereby ex- 
clude himself from committing a subject for 
any time or cause whatsoever without show- 
ing a cause.” They answered that every Act 
had its exposition, which can only be by the 
courts of law us each case occurs, “ and, 
although the petition be granted, there is no 
fear of conclusion as is intimated in tho 
question.” Thereupon tho king went to the 
House, and instead of tho usual form of 
assent, read a meaningless declaration that 
tho statutes should bo duly executed. Tho 
Commons were bitterly annoyed, and pro- 
ceeded to attack Buclangham. Charles at 
last yielded, and gave his assent in the ac- 
customed formula (June 7, 1628). In tho 
next session the Commons renewed tho 
struggle on the ground of Tunnage and 
Poundage, w’hich had been levied, although 
no Act had as yet granted it to Charles. Its 
levy was, they declared, in violation of the 
Petition of Right. But the words of the 
petition, interpreted by tho usage of the day, 
ce^inly did not carry that meaning; and 
neither the Commons nor the king had tho 
matter in mind w'hen the petition was being 
-liscussed. The question became involved 
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with that of religion, and the struggle on 
these two points led to the dissolution of 
1629. 

Gardioer, Hist, of Eng.,c. lxi.--lxiu,, Ixvii. — 
Ixvii. [W.J. A.] 

Bdgh.ts, The Bill of. A committee ap- 
pointed by the Commons in the Convention of 
1689 to consider wlutt rnciisuix-s should be taken 
to protect liberty against future sovereigns, 
recommended that the main constitutional 
principles violated by James II. should be 
solemnly declared to bo the ancient rights of the 
nation, and also that sevei-ul new laws should 
bo enacted. It was easy to carry out the 
fonner propostil; the hitter would be a work 
of considomblo difficulty, and might occupy 
years. After much discussion, therefore, it 
was resolved to till the throne at once, but to 
insert in the instrument which confeiTed the 
crown on Willhim and Mary a declamtion of 
the fundamentiil principles of the constitu- 
tion ; all questions of further refonn were post- 
poned till a more suitable opjiortunity. Ac- 
cordingly a committee, presided over by 
Somers, wae appointecl to draw up a Declara- 
tion of Rights, which, when framed, w’as 
accepted by the Lords with some unimportant 
amendments. On Feb. 13, 1689, this declara- 
tion was read before William and Mar}', and 
the crown tendered to them ; William, in 
accepting it, assured the two Houses tliat his 
conduct should bo governed hy those laws 
which ho had himself vindicated. In the De- 
cember of the same year, the Convention 
having meanwhile been declared hy statute to 
bo a Parliament, the Declaration of Rights 
W’as confirmed in the form of a Bill, with 
certain additions. The Bill of Rights, as 
fimilly adopted, was arranged as follows ; — 
Its first section recited the Declaration of 
Rights. It began by stating the various acts 
by which Jamos did “ endeavour to subvert 
and cxtiipato tho Protestant religion, and the 
laws and liberties of this kingdom,” and 
then, almost in the same words, proceeded 
to declare : That the pretended power of sus- 
pending of laws and the execution of laws, 
by regal authority without consent of Parlia- 
ment, is illegal ; That the pretended ]>ower of 
dispensing with laws by regal authority, as 
it liath been assumed and exercised of late, is 
illegal ; That the commission for creating the 
late court of commissioners for ecclesiastical 
causes, and all other commissions and courts 
of tho like nature, arc illegal and {x^micious ; 
That levying of money for or to the use of 
tho crowTi, by pretence of prerogative without 
grant of Parliament, for longer time or in 
any other manner than tho same is or shall 
bo granted, is illegal ; That it is tho right 
of tho subjects to petition tho king, and that 
all commitments or prosecutions for such 

E etitions are illegal ; That the raising or 
ecping a standing army within the kin^om 
in time of peace, unless it be with consent 
of Parliament, is against law ; That the subjects 


which arc Protestants may have arms ict 
their defence suibiblc to their coD<lition, ana 
as allowed by law ; That election of members 
of Parliament ought to be free ; That the 
freedom of speech and debates, or proceedings 
in Parliament, ought not to bo iinpe^ached or 
questioned in any court or place out of Par- 
liament ; That excessive bail ought not to be 
required, nor excessive fines imposed, nor 
cruel and unusual punishments intlicted; 
That juries ought to be duly imj«inelled and 
returned, and tliat jurora whicli pass upon 
men in trials for high treason ouglit to W 
freeholders ; That all grants and promises of 
fines and forfeitures of particuLir persons, 
before conrietion, ju-e illegal and void ; 
that for redress of all grievances, and for the 
amending, 8trengthening,Hnd preserving of the 
laws, Parliament ought to be held frequently. 

The second section declared tho resolution 
of Lords and Commons, that William and 
Mary should become king and queen, to l>e 
succeeded by their lawful iasue if thero 
were any such ; in default of that by 
the issue of tho Princess .iVnne, i:c. Tho 
third conUiined the new outlis of allegiance 
and supremacy. The fourth roeordcol the 
acceptance of the cro\%'n by tho prince and 
princess t who (v.) were pleased that tho 
Lords and Commons should continue to sit « 
and make provision for the settlement of the 
religion, laws, and liberties of the country'. 
Parliament, therefore, now again (vi.) do- 
Clares the above to be the indubitable rignts of 
tho Fnglish people; recognises (rii.) that 
James Imving abdicated, William and l^larx' 
have become their sovereign lord and lady, 
and fixes ^viii.) the succession as above. Tho 
ninth section contains an important addition : 
as it has been found by experience inconsis- 
tent with the safety and welfare of this Pro- 
testant kingdom to bo governed by a popish 
prince, or by any king or queen marrying a 
papist, it is enacted that all persons who sliall 
hold communion with the Church of Itomc, 
or shall marry a papist, shall bo excluded 
from the throne, and the crown shall descend 
to the next heir. Every king or queen there- 
fore (x.), on tho first day of their first Par- 
liament, shall suhscribo and audibly repeat 
tho declaration mentioned in the statute 30 
Charles 11., i.e., the Test Act (a declaration 
against transubstantiation, adoration of tho 
Virgin, and tho sacrifice of tho mass). 
Finally in the twelfth section it is dcclarod 
that no dispensation by uon obstante of or to 
any statute shall bo allowed, except such dis- 
pensation bo allowed in the statute, or shal! 
bo specially provided for by one or moro 
bills to bo passed during the present ses- 
sion of Parliamont. Tho Lords had already 
softened tho article of tho Declaration of 
Rights against the dispensing power by tho 
insertion of tho words “ as it liath been exor- 
cised of late,” and now this last section wai. 
added to provide for cases where it might be 


u<-sirablG that the dispensing power should be 
used. Thoufjh. howerer, in the next Parlia- 
ment. the judges were ordered by the House 
of lyortLs to dnift a bill for this purpose, the 
matter •lroj)pc'd. [Kevolvtion], 

Macaulay, Uist. of Eng., ch. t . ; Hnllani, Coti/d. 

Unit,, ch. XV. [W.J.A.j 

Rinnccini, Giovanni Battista, Arch- 
bishop of Ferino, was sent to Ireland in 1644 
as the Pope’s nuncio, witli a supjdy of arms 
and money. He opposed Glamorgan’s treaty 
in 164o, and the Dublin treaty of 1646. In 
1648 he opposed Lord Inchiquin’s armistice, 
and after an unsuccessful tenure of office as 
president of the Kilkenny Council, fled to 
Owen Koe O’Neil, and then to GsUway. He 
was recalled in 1649. 

Riot Act, The (1715), was passed at a time 
when there were apprehensions of Jacobite 
risings. If tw(dve persons continued together 
for one hour after a proclamation bidding them 
disperse has been made to them by the magis- 
trate. they wore guilty of felony. The magis- 
tnite was required to apprehend persons re- 
fusing to disperse, and those who acted at hia 
onh'i-s were indemnified for any injury which 
they might commit. This pnielicallv meant 
that an hour after the proclamation the 
* military might bo ordered to fire on the 
mob, or charge them. The question after- 
wards arose as to the legality of military in- 
terference without the order of a magistrate. 
It was deeidi'd by Lord Mansfield in a case 
ari-sing out of the Gordon Biots in 1780, that 
it is the duty of ever)’ subject to resist persons 
engaged in treasonable or riotous conduct, 
and that this duty is not less imperative upon 
soldier.s than upon civilians. This decision 
was confirmed in 1831 in a case arising from 
the Bristol Riots. 

Ripou, Fuedeuick John Rominson, Earl 
or (A. 1782, (1. 1859), was the second son of 
i.ord Gnintham. Entering Parliament as 
member for Ripon in 1807, he received office 
under Perceval as Under Secretan' for the 
Colonies, and became in 1818 President of the 
Hoard of Trade. Created Chancellor of the 
Exchequer in 1823, he assisted Huskisson in 
his free trade measures, was made Secretary 
for the Colonies and A^iscount Goderich in 
1827, and was for a few months Prime 
Minister after Canning’s death. Prom 1830 
to 1833 he was again Colonial Secretary 
becoming m the latter year Lord Privy Seal 
and Earl of Ripon. Though he afterwards 
became President of the Board of Trade under 
1 eel, ho had ceased to bo of any political im- 
portance. 

Ripon» Gborob Frederick Samuel 
Rohinson, 1st Marquis op (A. 1827. d . 1909) 
succeeded to the earldom of Grey and Ripon 
in 1859, and was created Marquis of Ripon in 
1871. From 1859 to 1863 he was Secretary 
for War and (for a short time) for India, 


from 1863 to 1866 War Secretary, and from 
1868 to 1873 President of the Council. He 
w.-^g Governor-General of India 1880 to 1884, 
First Lord of the Admiralty for a few 
months in 1886, and Colonial Secretary 1892 
to 1895. He was Lord Privy Seal and leader 
of the House of Lords from 1906 to 1908. 

Ripon, The Treaty of (1640), concluded 
the second Scotch war. After the successful 
invasion of the northern counties, the Council 
of Peers, assembled at Y(»rk by Charles I., 
resolved, on the motion of Lord Bristol, to 
appoint sixteen commissioners to treat with 
the Scots (Sept. 24). The first negotiations 
lasted Oct. 2-26. A cessation of arms was 
agreed upon, the two nortlu-rn counties remain- 
ing in the possession of the Scots, w’ho were 
to receive from the contribution.s of the in- 
habitants £850 a day for their maintenance. 
Further negotiations were removed to London, 
where peace was concluded in Aug., 1641. 

Risliail^er, William {d. ? 1312), was a 
monk of St. Albans, who continued the 
f'/irotnWv of Matthew Paris from 1272 to 
1306, the intermediate portion, from 1253 
to 1272, being the work of an unknown 
author. He also wrote an account of the 
Barons’ AVar, and a Life of Edward I. 
Though inferior to Matthew Paris, Uishanger 
takes high place among inedijeval chroniclers. 

His Chronielf has boeu published in the Kolls 
Scries, aud his H'ar.s of ihe Jlarona by the 
Camden Society. For the vexed question of 
the authorship of the St. Alban’s Chroniclsa 
from 1253 to 1272, see Sir T. Himlv, Descriptite 
Catiilogxie, on the one side, nnd Mr. Ooirdner, 
£arly ChroHicle.-ji, on the other. 

Rivers, Anthony AA’oodville, Earl 
(rf. 1483), was the son of the first Earl Rivers, 
and brother-in-law of Edward lA'^. He 
married the daughter nnd heiress of Lord 
Scales, and in 1462 was summoned to Parlia- 
ment as Baron Scales. He took part in tho 
siege of Alnwick, and in 1470 accompanied 
Edward in his flight to the Netherlands, rc- 
tuming with him in the next year. In 1469, 
by tho death of his father, ho became Earl 
Rivers. He received many honours from 
Edward, and, among other offices, hold that 
of Captain-General of the Forces. On tho 
death of Edward lA’., he was ai>pointed one of 
the Council of Regencj’ during the minority 
of his son, but the jealousy of the old nobility 
favoured Gloucester’s desig;ns, and Rivers 
was seized at Northampton and carried to 
Pontefract, where he was beheaded. 

Rivers, Richard AVoodvillb, Earl 
(d. 1469), was one of Henry V.’s esquires, 
and was made by him seneschal, and in 1424 
Governor of the Tower of London. Ho 
fought in the French wars in Henry AH.’s 
reign, and married Jaquetta of Luxemburg, 
■undow of tho Duke of Bedford. For this 
clandestine marriage he was fined a thousand 
pounds, but was soon afterwards I'ostored to 
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favour, and in 1448 nuule Baron Rivers. In 
the Wars of the Roses he fouj^^ht on the 
Lancastrian side, bat in 1404 his daughter 
Elizabeth, who was the widow of .Sir John 
<.»roy, was secretly married to the young king. 
Edward IV. By his son-in-law Rivers was 
raised to high honours, made ConsUble of 
England, and in 1400 created PJarl Rivers, 
and his sons received equal advanbiges from 
their connection wnth the sovereign. The 
Woodvilles were hated by the old nobility on 
account of their rapid rise, while the people 
complained of their avarice. In 1409 a re- 
hellion broke out, headed by Sir William 
Conyers, the insurgents complaining of the 
influence of the queen’s friends. Having de- 
feated the Royal troop.s at Edgecote, the 
rebels seized Earl Rivers and his son, and put 
them to death at Coventry. 

SizziOy Bavii), a native of Turin, became 
musician to Mary, Queen of Scots, and soon 
afterwards her private secretary. The queen's 
favour quickly rendered its recipient odious 
to the Scotch nobles, who banded themselves 
together against him, and were aided by 
Damley, who had become jealous of the 
Italian. On March 9, 13CG, Holyrood Palace, 
where Rizzio was at the time, wjIs surrounded 
by an armed force under Lord Morton. 
Others of the conspirators, chief of whom was 
Lord Ruthven, entered the queen’s apart- 
ment at the instigsition of Damley, and 
dragged her favourite from her presence. 
Ho was despatched in Damlev’s room, and 
with Damley’s sword, though not by his 
hand. It is extremely improbjible that 
Rizzio was, as Damley coarsely insinuated, 
the queen’s paramour, or that he was any 
more than a confidential friend and tiithfiil 
servant. His worst faults, in the eyes of the 
conspirators, were his arrogance and his 
religion. 

Mignet, iTaritJ Stuart; Hosack. Manj. (iuteit 
of ScoU, 

BFObert I., Kino of Scotland. [Buuce.] 

Robert ZI., Kino of Scotl.cnd (». 
1371, d. 1390), the first of the Stuart 
dynasty, was the son of Walter, Lord High 
Stowiuil of Scotland, and Marjorv, daughter 
of Robert Bruce. On the death of Darid 11, 
without children, Robert, then 6o years old, 
succeeded to the throne unopposed. In earlv 
life, tts Steward of Scotland, he had done good 
service against the English ; had been present 
at the battle of Hallidon Hill, and had long 
acted as regent of Scotland. He married 
first Elizabeth Mure of Rowallon and sj.Hiondly 
Euphemia Ross. In 1375 an Act of Parlia*- 
ment settled the crown on the king's sons bv 
his first wife, a mcasuro rendered necessarv 
by the fact that these children were by eccle- 
siastical law illegitimate. England at this 
time was not in a position to be aggressive, 
and, although the usual border raids con- 
tinued, Robert’s reign was on the whole a 


peaceful one, A close allLince with France 
at the iH'giiming of tho reign, however, led 
in 1385 to a French amiy being sent to 
Scotland with the view of attacking England 
from the north. Tho usual cours4.' of Ix^rder 
devastation followed; but the French, dis- 
Siitistied with their reception by tho Scotch, 
soon returned home. In 1388 an invasion of 
England was planned, resulting in the deb at 
of the English under the Percies at Otterburn. 
In 1390 Robert dicnl, “leaving the character 
of a peaceful ruler over a quarrelsome people.” 

Burtou, Hist, of Sco(lan<l. 

Bobert III., King of Scotland 
1390, d. 1406). He was a man of weak 
and indolent character, ill fitted to cope 
w’ith the turbulent spirits of the age. 'I'he 
early years of his reign were disturl»ed 
by quarrels amongst the Highland, clans 
and by lawlessness in the Ia>wLinds to such 
an extent that in 1398 the Scotch Parlia- 
ment appointed the Duke of Rothesay, his 
eldest son, lieutemint of the kingdom. In 1400, 
Henry IV. of England invaded Scotland w’ith 
tho intention of e.xacting homage from Robt-rt; 
he failed, however, to take Edinburgh Castle, 
and retreated without effecting anything. 
An invasion of England by the Scots wsis 
repelled bj* the Percies at Ilomildon Hill 
(1402). On tho capture of his son, Prince 
James, by tho English, Robert diedi it is said 
of a broken heart. 

BrObert (5. 1064, d . 1134), Dike op Nor- 
mandy, called Curthose on account of his 
short stature, was the eldest son of William the 
Conqueror. In 1073 ho was made Count of 
Maine, which was to be held as a fief of Aejou. 
In 1077 he rebelled against his father and 
demanded tho Duchy of Normandy. War 
ensued between father and son ; after tho 
Battle of Cierberoi in 1080, poiico w’us made, 
and the succession to Normandy secured 
to Robert. On tho daith of his father ho 
claimed the English throne, but William 
Rufus’s prompt action disconccrtcal him, and 
ho was obliged to make a treaty by which 
the survivor was to succeed to the other’s 
dominions if either died without heirs. In 
1094 Robert again made war upon William, 
but shortly after^'ards, being eager to join 
tho first Crusade, ho pledged Normandy to 
his brother for tho sum of £6,000. In tho 
Holy Land Robert fought with great braverj', 
and was offered but refused tho c^o^^^l of 
Jerusalem. Soon after his return ho learnt 
that William was dead, and detennined to 
enforce his claims to tho throne. Ho invaded 
England in 1101, but was induced by Henry 
to make a compromise w'hercby ho resigned 
the crown of England and contented himself 
with tho full possession of Normandy and 
3,000 marks u year. Quarrels soon broke 
out i^in between tho brothers, Heniy com- 
plaining that the rebellious English nobles 
found a shelter in Normandy. A war ensued 
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n which Henry won the battle of Tenchohnii 
m 1106 ami took Kobert prisoner. He was 
sent to the castle of Cardirt, where he was 
kept ill captivity till his death in 1135. By 
>iis Jiiarria^''e with Sibyl, daughter of the 
(’omit <'t’ < ‘onvcusiine, Hubert had two children, 
William t'lito and llenrv. 

Sonnan Contpu^i ; OrdericusVitulis, 

Eccics, 

Robert of Avesbury, keeper of the 
ri'gister of tlie court of the Archbishop of 
('anterhury, wrote a Ilistoria dc ^f^rabiliblta 
(icKtis t'iin<ir(ii llj.y which, after briefly men- 
tioning the deposition of Edward H., give.s 
tlie histovv of his son down to the battle of 
Toitiers. This work is particularly valuable 
for the oiieinal documents it contains. 

Robert of JumidgeSp .\rchbishop of 
Canterbury 1051 — 1052, was a Norman 
who, after having been Prior of St. Ouen’s at 
Houen, became Abbot of Jumieges in 103". 
Edward the Confessor formed a close 
friendship with him during his stay in Nor- 
mandy, and two years after his return (1044) 
conferred ujion him the bishopric of London 
— the first occupation of an English see by a 
foreigner since the Conversion. He at once 
became tho leader of the Erench party at 
Edward’s court, and the great enemy of 
(iodwin and his family. In 1050, upon tho 
d<‘ath of Archbishop Eadsige, the monks of 
Chri.'t Church elected in his place Aolfric, 
a kinsman of (lodwin. ITie king, however, 
nominated Kobert of Ivondon, and henceforth 
the latter’s one object was to bring about the 
fall of (xodwin, whoso opposition to the 
Erench jiarty had been embittered by this 
frustration of his kinsman’s hopes as well as 
(ly Kobert’s refu.siil to consecrate the English- 
man Spearhafoc to the see which ho himsi*lf 
had left vacant. Tho arebbishop claimed for 
the Olmreh certain lands held by tho earl, and 
even renewed the old aecusiition against him 
of eomjdicity in tin* muixler of Edward’s 
brother. Alfred. The attack of the men of 
T)over ujion the c.scort of Eustace of Boulogne 
.and Godwin’s refusal to punish them gave 
Kobert his opportunity. By his advice 
Godwin was summoned bofoi*e the Witan to 
answer charges old and new. "With Godwin’s 
outlawry the archbishop’s triumph seemed 
complete (September, 1051). Spearhafoc was 
deposed, and a Norman beeamo Bishop of Lon- 
don : and, what was still more imporiant, 
William of Normandy was invited to England. 
But in September, 1052, Godwin returned, and 
the nation declared in his favour. Robert dared 
not remain in England, and with Ulf, Bishop 
of Rochester, tied to Jumieges, where he died 
in 1058. He was immediately outlawed hy 
the Witan and deprived of his bishopric. 

Chronicle; William of Malmesbury; 

Hook, .4rch6ishopiS of Canferlur)/ ; Freemau, 

Js’ormua Conquest. [W.J.A.T 


Boberts of Kandahar and Pre- 
toria} Fredfrick Sleioh. 1st Earl op 
(A. 1832), entered the Bengal Army in 1851, 
and distinguished himself in the Indian 
Mutiny, gaining the Victoria Cross. After 
further service in Abyssinia and in South- 
East Bengal, he successfully commanded the 
Kunim Valley column in the Afghan War 
of 1878. In his second campaign (1879- 
80) he made his celebrated march upon 
Kandahar. For this he was created a baronet 
and G.C.B. In 1886 he became Commamier- 
in-Chief in India, was elevated to tlie peerage 
ill 1892, resigned his command in 1893, and 
was appointed Commander-in-Chief in Ire- 
land. with the rank of Field- Marshal, in 
1895. In 1900 he coramunded the army in 
South Africa. In 1901 ho was made Com- 
inander-in-Chief (a position ho held until 
the abolition of the office in 1904), created 
earl, and received the Gaiter. 

LordRoberta’«a\Uobio|frtu>hy» Forty-onc Yean 

in india^ was published iu - 

Bobin Hood, the hero of a cycle of popular 
ballads, accoixling to tnidition an outlaw com- 
manding a band of freebootere in Sherwood 
forest in the reign of Richard I. Stow, writing 
in 1590, and doubtless giving the popular story, 
tells us that “he suffered no woman to bo 
oppressed .... poor men’s goods he spared, 
abundantly reliering them with that which 
by theft he got from the abbeys, and the 
houses of rich old carles.’’ It is, however, 
doubtful at what time he lived, or, indeed, 
whether ho existed at all. No contemponuy 
historian mentions him : he is first alluded to in 
rifrs t/icrioK(jhinan, and the earliest chronicle 
which speaks of him is the iScoiicfirouicoii (of tho 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries). An in- 
scription is said to have been found on a tomb 
at Kirklees in Yorkshire in which he is called 
Earl of Huntingdon, and the date of his death 
is given as 1247; but this is apocryphal. 
Thierry thought he was chief of a Saxon 
band warring against the Norman oppressor ; 
Grimm that ho was purely mvthical. He 
has been identified with a “Robyn Hod” 
who served as “porteur” to Edwaixi II. in 
1223, but the evidence is very weak. The 
earliest ballads concerning him date from 
Edward III.; Wynkyn do Woixio published 
the Zytel Gesle of Jiobin Hood in 1495. 

Bobin of Bedesdale. In 1469 an 
insurrection took place in Yorkshire, caused 
by a dispute about tithes duo to tho hospital 
of St. Lconanl at York, which was led by 
Robert Hilyurd, called Robin of Redesdale. 
This rebellion was suppressed by Lord 
^lontague. Taking advantage of the dis- 
content existing among the commons of tho 
north. Sir William Conyers, adopting the 
name of Robin of Redesdale, suc(^eedcd in 
raising a force, estimated at 60,000 men, in the 
summer of tho same year. They published a 
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manifesto charging the king with misgovern- 
iiiont, and demanding reform. This revolt 
was probably instigated by Warwick ; it was 
certainly approved, supported, and made use 
of by Ciarence and the Nevilles. The king’s 
forces were defeated at Edgccote, near Ban- 
bury, the king’s adherents, such as William 
Herlwrt, Earl of Pembroke, Humphry Staf- 
ford, Lord Rivers, and others, seized and 
beheaded, and the king himself became the 
prisoner of the Archbishop of York, and was 
obliged to issue a general pardon. 

Roblnsou, Sir Hbrculbs G. R., Bart. 
{b. 18'24, d. 1897), eon of the late Admiral 
Robinson, of Westmeath, became President of 
Montserrat in 1854, Lieutenant-Governor of 
St. Christopher’s in 1855, Governor of Hong 
Kong in 1859, of Ceylon in 1865, of New 
South Wales in 1872, of New Zcabind in 
1878, and of the Capo in 1880. In 1881 he 
presided ovor the Commission which 8ettle<l 
affairs in the Transvaal, and aaiuired such 
popularity, both with the Boers and in Capo 
Colony, that, although he had retired in 1889, 
ho was prevailed upon to return to South 
Africa as High Commissioner and Governor 
of the Cape, in 1895. T'he skill and firmness 
with which he dealt with the crisis arising 
out of the Jameson mid were generally ad- 
mired. Ho was created Lord Rosme^ in 
1896, and retired from office in 1897. 

Robinson, John, Bishop of Bristol, and 
afterwards of London (b. 1650, d. 1723), 
went in 1685 us chaplain to the English 
embassy in Sweden, where he sbij’ed more 
than a quarter of a century, and fillcd'the posts, 
duiing the absence of the ambassador, first 
of resident and afterwards of envoy extra- 
ordinary, Anno rewarded his political services 
and good churchmanship with the deanery of 
Windsor and the bishopric of Bristol. Upon 
the accession to office of the Tory ministry 
(1711), end the sudden deaths of the Duke of 
Nowca-stlo and the Earl of Jersey, to whom 
the Privy Seal had been offered, the vacant 
place was conferred on Robinson, the last 
churchman to hold political office. Next 
year he was appointed English plenipotentiary, 
together with the Earl of Strafford, at the 
Congress of Utrecht, and signed the treaty 
on March 31, 1713. On the death of Comp- 
ton, 1714, he became Bishop of London. 

Robinson, Siu Thomas, a politician 
of little ability, who having been minister 
at Vienmi for twenty years, and lieing 
acceptable to George II. on account of bis 
sympathy with the king’s German policy, 
was chosen bv the Duke of Newcastle, on the 
death of his brother Henry Pelham, to act as 
leader of the House of Commons, with the 
office of Secretary of State. “ The Duke,” 
said Pitt to Fox, might us well send his 
jnek-boot to lead us.” In 1765 Robinson 
retired to bis former office of Master of the 


Wardrobe with a j)fcn^ion of £2,000 on the 
Irish establishment. In 1761 lie was raised 
to the peerage as Lord Grantliam. 

Rob Roy, Macoreook Cami-hell {b. 1665. 
d. 1735), was at first a grazier, but entering 
upon large speculations in cattle-breeding 
had ill-luck, and finally absconded with money 
borrowed from the Duke of 5Iontrose, who 
thereupon seized his small estate. Rob Rov 
gained the patronage of the Duke of Argyle, 
and proceeded to wage a j)rc*datory warfare 
against Montrose, and also against all 
favourers of the union %vith England. He 
took part in the rising of 1715 and was 
attainted, but evaded capture. 

Robsart, Amy or Anne, the daughtei of 
Sir John Robsail, married in 1549 Lord 
Robert Dudley, afterwards Earl of Leicester, 
by whom she is said to have been murdered 
at Cumnor, near Oxford, in 1560. The charg<‘ 
against her husband cannot be proved, and it 
is probable that the crime was committed by 
some of the earl's friends, who thought to 
derive benefit from his marriage with Queen 
Elizabeth, which, it was believed, would at 
once take place were he free. 

Rocbelle, Expeditions to. In 1625 
Rochelle, the chief stronghold of the 
Huguenots in the south of France, hud 
rebelled against Louis XIII., but had made 
terms in the beginning of 1626. James L, 
who understood that Richelieu represented 
not the principle of religious intolerance, hut 
that of national union, had promised to lend a 
< certain number of English ships to iissist in 
the attack. But on the accession of Charle.s 
an attempt was made to escape from this 
! promise, and though the English government 
were outwitted, and the ships were actually 
used against the town, the French king was 
annoyed by Charles’s action. The dismissal 
of Henrietta Maria's attendants, and the 
attitude of protcctorof the Protestants assumed 
by Charles in his proposals of mediation, 
led to a declaration of war between England 
and France. In 1627 Buckingham com- 
manded an expedition to Rhc, where ho landed 
in July. [Rh 6.] In May of the next ymu- 
another English Beet was sent, under Denbigh, 
to attempt the relief of the town, which was 
now blockaded by land and sea. But the 
English ships were unable to break through 
the barrier of palisades and vessels, and 
returned in May. In spite of the death of 
Buckingham another attempt wa.s made in 
September. But there was no enthusiasm in 
the fleet, and the commander Lindsey could 
do nothing. Charles declared he would renew 
his efforts, but the Rochelleso were now 
starving, and capitulated on October 18. 

Gardiner, Hut. o/ Eng , vi. ; Martin, Huh o/ 
France, xi. 

Roches, Peter des (rf. 1238), Bishop of 
Winchester, was a Poitevin friend of John, 
appointed justiciar of England on the death of 
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Geoffrey Fitz-Peter, in 1213. It was he who 
anoint<;d and cro^vned lic-nry III. at Gloucester 
tluw yc;u*8 later, and who was :issociated with 
the Earl of Pembroke and Gualo the LegJite as 
chief counciUoi-s to the young king. On the 
deiith of the above-mentioned earl (1219) Peter 
dos Koehes seems to have become guardian of 
Uie royal person and president of the council : 
but htr soon showed tluit his policy was#at 
variance with that of his predecessor, as he 
steadily set himself to support the foreign 
iniluence which Langton and the Justiciar 
had opposed so vigorously. He was soon 
looked uj)on as the head of the party of the 
stningers, and persuaded its members to resist 
th«‘ resumption of the royal desmesno that 
Hubert de Burgh was striving to accomplish. 
But in this ho was unsuccessful, and was soon 
forced to go abroad, on pretence of joining a 
crusade (1221). Thiee year.s later his power 
wjis still further reduced by the fall of Falkcs 
de Breaute, but only for a time. The young 
king, however, scH-ms to have continued under 
the tutelage of Peter des Roches till 1227, 
when ho announced his intention of ruling 
himself, and his Lite governor depjirted on 
another crusade, from which he did not 
n-tui-n till 1231. But on the Bishop of 
Winche-ster’s return, all his old influence 
i<*vived : the king, at his instigation, dismissed 
his old ministers on the plea of peculation, 
■and Hubert de' Burgh suffered imprisonment 
and forfeiture. The new councillor, how- 
ever, w’as soon overthrown : the barons, headed 
by the Earl Mai-shal, refused to meet him, 
and the bishops threiitened him with excom- 
munication. On the death of that nobleman, 
Edmunil Kich. Archbishop of Canterbury, 
dotrlnred liimself ready to excommunicate even 
the king ; and then Henry at last gjive way. 
Peter des Roches was confined to his spiritual 
duties, and his friends fell with him (1234). 

Matthew Paris ; Pauli, GcichtcWe von England, 

Bochester early gained importance, 
during the Roman occupation, as command- 
ing the point where the main high road of 
South-Eastern England, that from Rich- 
horough to London, passed the Medway. 
So strongly was it fortified that the Jutes 
Boom not to have ventured upon attacking it 
until they had conquered the rest of Kent. 
It is possible that Rochester was the capital 
of a est Kentish kingdom dependent 
upon the King of East Kent, a relation re- 
flected in the dependence of the Bishop of 
Itochester on the see of Canterburj'. The 
dedication of the church of Rochester to 
St. Amdrew' may possibly be duo to the fact 
that it was from the monastery of St. Andrew 
at Romo that Augustine came. The town 
•walls were strong enough to resist Ethelred, 
when in 986 he attempted to punish the in- 
hiibitants for sedition; and also withstood 
an attack of the Danes. The cathedral was 
rebuilt by Bishop Gundulf, in the reign of 


Rufus, and, in spite of later additions, re- 
mains one of the smallest of English cathe- 
dral churches. Within the town w'alls, ni>on 
a cliff overlooking the Medway, had very 
early risen a fortress of earthwork and timber, 
and here Gundulf built for Rufus a castle of 
stone. It was probably the earlier fortress 
which WHS occupied by Odo of Bayeux, when 
in 1088 he declared for Robert of Normandy 
against Rufus. The tower, which was built 
by Archbishop Walter of Corbeuil in the 
reign of Henry I., is one of the finest ex- 
amples of Norman military architecture, and 
was in vain besieged in 1215 by John, and in 
1264 by De Montfort. It was, however, 
taken by the peasantry in the revolt of 1381. 

Freemau, If'iMiam Rxifna, i., p. 64, gives a xuap 
of the towu in the eleventh century. 

[W. J. A.] 

Bochester, Lawrence Hyde, Earl up, 
the second son of the great Earl of Claren- 
don, became First Lord of the Treasury in 
Nov., 1679. He energetically defended 
the Duke of York during the struggle over 
tho Exclusion Bill, and was rewarded by 
being created Viscount Hyde in 1681, and 
Earl of Rochester in 1682. He was in 
favour of a return to the foreign policy 
of the earlier years of the reign, a close 
alliance with France, while Halifax ad- 
vocated tho policy of tho Triple Allianco. 
Tho influence of Halifax was the stronger, 
and Rochester was removed from the Treasurj’ 
in 1684. But shortly afterwards Charles 
died; James at once created his brother- 
in-law Lord Trojisurer, and he became 
practically Prime Minister. But Rochester, 
though ready to go far in the direction or 
despotic government, was strongly attached 
to the English Churah, and by no means in- 
clined to support James in his measures for 
the restoration of Catholicism. A struggle 
for office ensued between Rochester and the 
more pliant Sunderland, and when the former 
definitely refused to change his religion ho 
was dismissed (1687). In 1700 William 
thought it necessary to court the support of 
tho High Church party, and called its leader, 
Rochester, to the cabinet. In the same year 
he was made Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland. 
Dissatisfied with the admission of a few 
^^^ligs into the first ministry of Anne, ho 
came over from Ireland and strenuously op- 
posed the carrjflng on of the war with France. 
Ho was ordered to return to Ireland, refused 
to do so, and sent in his resignation in 1703. 
In 1710 he became Lord President in Harley’s 
ministr>% and died in 17H. 

A sketch of his character is given by Mocaur 
lay, ch. u. o , 

Bochford, George Boleyx, Baron, was 
ennobled immediately after the marriage of his 
sister Anne with Henry VIII. In 1636 he 
was accused of immoral intercourse with his 
sister, and executed on May 17. His wife 
was executed with Katherine Howard (Feb. 
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13, 1542), on the charge of having been an 
accomplice in that queen’s treason. 

Bockiaghazu, Chakles Watson Went- 
•WOKTH, Makovi-s oe {b. 1730, (/. 1782), suc- 
ceeded his father in the m:ir«iuis;tto in 1750, 
and was in the following vear appointed 
Lord Lieutenant of the North and West 
Ridings of ^ orkshire. From his great wealth 
and influential position, rather than on 
account of any gieat ability, he was early 
recognised as one of the chiefs of the A\liig 
jmrty. \\’hen George III. succeeded to the 
throne, and displayed his intention of freeing 

control, the Marquis 
of Rockingham, with the rest of his ixirty , found 
himself in opposition aliie to the ministry 
and the court, and was one of those dismissed 
from their lord-lieutenancies in 1762. On 
^e death of the Duke of Devonshire in 1764, 
Rock-ingham was at once acknowledged as the 
l(^der of the Whig party; and in 1765 the 
king, unable any longer to endure the haughty 
independence of GrenNille, threw himself into 
the arms of Rockingham. The king, how- 
ever, never intended to entrust the govem- 
mout of tlie country for any length of time 
to a minister whose principles differed from 
his own on every point, and soon began to 
thwart tho government in overy measure b\* 
a secret and thoroughly organist^ opposition. 
In spite of this, the marquis managed-to carry 
wme l>eneficial measures. He soothed the 
ill-feeling which had been aroused in tho 
Ainorican colonies by the Stamp Act, by 
repealing the obnoxious measure ; and at 
home he passed an Act declaring general 
warrants illegal. But circumstances ‘were 
too strong for him. He was always a bad 
speaker, and had thus failcnl to acquire much 
personal influence in Parliament, or to oll'er 
any effectual opposition to the secret influence I 
of the court party. In May, 1766, ho re- 
signed, and for tho next sixteen years re- 
mained^ out of office. He oflfered all the 
opporition in his power to the ruinous policy 
which Lord North pursued tow’ards the 
colonics, and gave what aid he could to 
V struggle against the tj-ranny of 

tho II 0 U 86 of Commous on tho question of the 
Middlesex election. By his consisteni con- 
duct and unfailing integrity he held his jiarty 
together through a long period of opposition, 
until, on North’s resignation, he for the 
second time became Prime Minister in March, 

1782. He formed a cabinet which had all the 

elements of stren^h and aiiparently of 
permanence. Negotiations with the American 
colonics were opened on a broad and liberal 
basis, which soon resulted in a peace between 
the two countries. Burke introduced a largo 
scheme of economical reform ; but death pre- 
vented the execution of the liberal plans which 
had been tho pro^mme of the administration. 

Stanhope^ HUt. of Eng. ; Albemarle, Rocking^ 
ham and h^ Contemporarieo ; Walpole, IfamOTra 
qfQwrgtlU, fS- J- L.] 


Bockingham, The Coi ncti. (fii.u- 
11 — 14, 1095), was held to the 

question whether Amselm could acknowledge^ 
Urban II. as pope, in spite of the refusal 
of Rufus to recognise either of the con- 
tending pontiffs. Anselm himself luad 
asked that a council .should meet to decide 
whether obedience to Urban was consistent 
with allegiance to William ; if it decid.nl 
against him, he declared he would leave the 
kingdom. Rufus consented to summon a 
council of magnates, which met in the castle 
of Rockingham, in Northamptonshire. But 
whfQ it had come together, the king’s party, 
including most of the bishops, led by M'illiam 
of St. Calai.s, carefully evaded the real |)oint 
at issue, and persisted in treating Amselm as a 
l>erson on trial. Anselm rejected their advice 
to submit entirely to tho king, and, gT«*atly 
to the disgust of Rufus, who had been 
promised by his bishops that Anselm would 
easily bo crushed, the laymen present distinctly 
showed their sympathy with tho archbishop. 
Rufus vented his spite upon the prelates 
by (lemanding tliat they sliould abjure aii 
obedience to Anselm, and those who woulu 
not go further than to abjure such obedience 
as was claimed by the pope’s .authority could 
only re-win the royal favoui* by ' heavy 
bribes. Finally the king yielded to the pro- 
I>osal of the lay lords, unci the discussion was 
adjourned till ilay 20. But before that date 
the legate, Walter of ARjano, had induced 
Rufus to acknowledge Urban. 

A detaUed account of the Council, l«ised on 
Eodmer is ^ven in Freemun, IF. JtiiAw, i . 
ch. IV.. $ 4. J. A.J 

Bodney, George Bkydoes, Lord ( b . 
1719, d. 1792), entered the navv when very 
youn^, and in 1742 attained the rank of 
captain. In 1747 he commanded the £at//f in 
the action off Cape Finisterre. Two years later 
he was appointed Governor of Newfoundland 

of war with Franco in 
1 <o7 he was fully occupied, and served under 
iiawko and Boscawon on tho French coast 
t promoted to be rear-admiral 

of the Blue, and made a most daring^ and 
successful raid upon tho stores which hud 
been collected in Havre with a view to tho 
invasion of England. In 1761 he was on the 
>> ost India station* On the conclusion of tho 
war he was made a baronet, and four years 
la ter^ became Master of Greenwich Hospital 
In 1768 ho was returned, after a very severe 
contest, for Northampton, and his resources 
were so crippled that he had to retire to 
£ ranee to retrench, ^^’llile residing there, 
according to a very doubtful story, offers were 
made by the French to tempt him to desert his 
^untry ; but he rejected them* On his return 
1778 ho was promoted to bean udmiruL It 
was not, however, till the following year that 
ho obtained active employment as commander 
on the Leeward Isles station* On his way to 
that station, he conducted a convoy of sup* 
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pli(i.s to CiibniUar, which was thcii in tfic 
midst of its loiij? siege. 'While in charge of 
this convoy, he c-aptured off Cape Finisterre, 
on Jan. 8, 1780, a vjiluable licet of Spanish ; 
nierchaiitmen on their way to Cadiz, and a 
week lat«'r encountered a powerful Spanish 
tliH-t, whiili lie totally defeated. On his re- 
turn to England, he was received with loud 
acclamations, and was returned with Fox to 
Farliainont for Westminster, liirly in 1781 
he was ordered to the West Indies, and 
captured St. Eustatia ; but, failing to induce 
tlu' French adniiml, De Grasse, to try an 
engiigement, he ii'turnod to England. Being 
appointed Vice-Admiral of Great Britiiin, he 
slnirtly aftiTwards sJiiled again for the West 
Indies. At length, on April 5, 1782, he 
obtained his long-wished-for opportunity of 
meeting De Grasse, who sjiih-d out in the 
liope of effecting a junction with the French 
and S]ianish fleets at Ili.spaniola. Kodnoy 
pursued, and, after a initial ongJigement, 
Bucceeded in overliauling the French fleet 
between Guadaloupo and Dominique. The 
fight on Ajuil 10 was gallantly (;ontested, but 
the English victory was decisive. One of 
the Freiu'h ships was sunk, and five others 
wore taken. Kodney rotuimed to England, > 
to receive the title of Baron Kodnoy and a 
pension of £2,000 per annum. Ho survived 
his accession to these honours ten years. Like [ 
Nelson, he was not more bravo than kind, i 
and was almost as much beloved by his men. ' 

Life of Rodnen ; Alleu, Naval ifaHIes. ' 

RoeBuck, John Authuk (A. 1801, rf. 1879). 
was horn at Madras, and in 1831 was called 
to the bar at the Inner Temple. Soon after- 
wards ho entered Parliament as member for 
Bath, cpiickly making his mark iis an incisive 
though often bitter debater. Ho several times 
lost and regained his seat, until in 1849 he 
was elected for Sheflield, which ho represented 
with but one break (1868 to 1874) up to his 
death. His greatest political achievement 
was when, in 1856, by a majority of 157, and 
in spite of the opposition of the Aberdeen 
Government, hi; carried a motion for a com- 
mittee to iniiuire into the conduct of the 
Crimean M ar,and was appointed its chairman. 
An advanced Itadical. he always maintained 
his independence, and eventually diverged 
widely from the rest of his party. His Life 
was j)ublished at the end of 1897. 

Roger, Bishoi- o>' Salisuvuy, was a poor 
priest of Caen, who, winning tho favour of the | 
.^theling Hem-y by tho rapidity with which j 
ho performed mass, became his chaplain 
and private adviser. When Henry gained 
the English throne, Roger became Chancellor, 
in 1107 Bishop of Salisbury, and at the same 
time J ustieiar. “ Under his guidance, whether 
as chancellor or as justiciar, tho whole ad- 
ministrative system was remodelled, and tho 
jurisdiction of the Curia Regis and Exchequer 
carefully organised” (Stubbs). He swore to 


the succession of Jlatilda. though, according 
to the account he afterward-s gave, only on 
condition that she should not bo married to 
any foreigner without consent of the magnates. 
Stephen had little difficulty in gaining his 
support and the royal treasure which he 
guarded. But in a short time tho king began 
to be jealous of his great minister. Roger 
and his family monopolised all tho important 
offices in the administration. Moreover, 
Roger and his nephews had been building 
great castles in their dioeese, the most im- 
portant being those of Roger at Sherborne 
and Devizes. In June, 1139, Stephen caused 
Roger and other members of the family to be 
arrested at Oxford, and they were not released 
until the castles hud been surrendered. This 
aetion on tho part of Stephen led at once to 
tho break-up of the administration, and was 
one of the main causes of tho king’s later 
difficulties. Roger died in Dec. (1139). 

lautogu.-: de Scaceario, i ; tVilliam of Newbui^h. 
i., 8 ; William of Malmesbury, Gesta JJfijinn, v., 
408; Stubbs, Const. HwL, i- . §§ 111, 114, 120; 
Freeman, Norm, Cony., v. 

[W. J. A.] 

Ro^er OF Po.NTiGSY, the possible author 
of a certain anonymous life of Becket. It 
was ascribed to Roger, and printed under 
his name by Dr. Giles (1845-G), because the 
author speaks of himse-lf as having ministered 
to Becket at the time of his exile ; while 
another contomjmrary writer says that u 
monk named Roger w’as the minister of 
Becket while at Pontigny. But tho life gives 
no such information as could be derived from 
closo pei>onal knowledge, and becomes slighter 
and not more detailed on reaching tho settle- 
ment at Pontigny. 

It wns edited by Cnnon Robertson for theBoUa 
Series, in 1879, in volume iv. of Maferials for 
History of Becket . 

Rohilcand was so called from the Afghan 
Rohillas, w’ho took po.'isession of the country 
under Ali Mohammed Khan in the first half 
of the eighteenth century. About 1770 the 
Rohillas were unable to pay the Vizier of 
Oudh some forty lakhs, for which he had be- 
come securitv to buy off tho Mahrattas. Tho 
rizior gainoil tho loan of an English force 
from Warren Hastings, with which the 
country was conquered. In 1801 a large 
part was ceded to England, instead of the 
tribute w’hich tho vizier had bound himself to 
pay. Rohilcund is now a commissionership 
in the North West Provinces. 

Rohilla Wars. [Rohilcund.] 

Rolls, The Master op the. John of 
Langton was tho first person who bore tho title 
“Keeper of tho Rolls of Chancery” (1256), 
though the office had doubtless been some 
time in existence. At first the Keeper or 
Master was merely tho most important of the 
clerks of Chancery. As such he naturally 
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had custody of the Great Seal during the ' 
absence of the Cluincellor from court. With 
the fall of the Justiciar from his high poli- 
tical position, his place was taken by the 
Chancellor, his judicial duties being gradu- 
ally devolved upon the iLister, who began to 
sit in Chanccrv and to transact roost of the 
ordinary business of the court. Thus almost 
all the legal work of the tirst Lay Chancellor, 
Boiu-chior (1340 — 41), was done by the blaster, 
though in important matters the Chancellor 
)usisted on acting himself. The Masters of | 
the lioUs were often also Masters of the 
House of Converts (for Jews) in what is now 
Chancery Lane. At the end of the reign of | 
£dwurd 111., the mastership of this house 
was pemutnently annexed to the office. In 
the reign of Kichard II- the Master for the , 
first time received his office, “quamdiu bene 
se gesserit,” and by the statute of 12 Richard j 
II. he was gfiven precedence before the | 
judges. In modem times his duties have | 
been defined by lui Act of 1833, and by 
the Supreme Judiaiture Acts of 1873 and 
1875. 

Foss, Jutlgeno/ England. 

BoUs Series is the name usually 
given to the collection known officially as 
Chronicht and Memorialt of Great Jiritain 
and Ireland during the Middle Agee. As 
early as 1822 the Ilouse of Commons urged, 
in an address to George IV., the advisa- 
bility of publishing *‘a complete edition of 
the ancient historians of this realm.” But 
nothing resulted from this address till 1857, 
when the government accepted a scheme laid 
before them in tlmt year by the Master of 
the Rolls, Lord RomiUy. The plan of the 
volumes is suroroed up in Lord Koroilly's 
proposal “ that each chronicle and historical 
document should l)e edited in such a manner 
as to represent with all possible correctness 
the text of each writer . . . and that no 
notes should bo added except such as were 
illustrative of the various readings . . . 

that the i>reface to each work should contain 
a biographical account of the author . . . 

and an estimate of his historical credi- 
bility and value.” The series now includes ' 
editions by the most competent of English 
scholars of the chief meaieeval chroniclers 
of England, including works of Hoveden, 
Matthew Paris, Roger of Wendovor, Simeon 
of Durham, Henry of Huntingdon, Giraldus 
Cambrensis, the Anglo-Saxon Chroniele, such 
public recoils os the Muniments of the Gutld- 
liall of London, and the Black Book of the 
Admiralty, and miscellaneous collections, such ' 
as Mr. Brewer’s Monumettla. Franeiacana and ' 
\jist4i'y*a Munintonta Aeademiea, In many 
cases the value of the text is increased by 
most learned, luminous, critical or historical i 
introductions by the editors. The whole 
work has been published in a manner in the 
highest degree creditable to English scholar- 


ship. Its value to the student ciinuut l)e over- 
estimated. 

Alaoy of the works pohliKhed in the Rolls 
Series will be found 8{>ecined. with the letters 
(B.S.) appended, under Aotbobities. 

BrOman BrOads, The, wcto perhiij)S tin- 
most durjible of the memorials wliich the 
Romans left behind them in Brit.'iin. Tlit-ir 
occupation of the island w;js prinuirily of a 
military chanicter, and the extreme imjKirhmi-f 
of establishing easy mciins of communication 
between the various garrisoroj Icci to the- 
grsidual eshiblishmcnt of a very comj)lctc 
system of roads. The method of their con- 
struction largely varies with the nature of 

the country traversed. But thev wore uni- 
% 

formly raised above the surface of the neigh- 
bouring land, and ran in a stniight line. 
almo.st regardless of hills, from station to 
station. The more impoidiint line.*! were very 
elabonitely constructed with a foundittion of 
hard earth, a bed of large stones, sometimes 
two more layers of stones and moiiar, snd of 
gnivel, lime, and clay, and alaive all tlie 
causeway paved with stones. The width wjis 
generally about fifteen feet, and at regular 
intervals wore |)Osting stations. The distance 
wjis regularly marked oft by mile-stones. 
ITie prineipjil Roman rwids were used for 
traffic many centuries after the Romans hud 
abandoned the island. During the Middle 
Ages they were perhaps the only good rojids 
in the country. In the eleventh century, 
tile “ four Roman roads ” (Watling Street, the* 
Foss Way, Icknield Street, and Ermine* 
Street) were specially protected by the king’s 
peace : a privilege afterwards extended to 
all the highways of the country. Of these 
Watling Street probably ran from London to 
Wroxeter (Urioonium). The Peace of We.-d- 
more made it tlic liouneiarj’ between Alfred’s 
dominions and the Danelagh. Its northward 
and westwanl continuations from Wroxeter 
into Wales, its southern connection between 
London and Dover, seem also to have received 
the same name. The Foss ran from the s«*a- 
eoast at Seaton in Devonshire, tho Roman 
Maridunum, to Lincoln, with a continiuition 
known as High Street to the Humber. The 
Icknield Way seems to have extended from 
east to west from Iclinghnm near Bur\’ , 
underneath the chalk-ridge of tho Chiltenis 
and Berkshire downs, to near Wantage, and 
thence to Cirencester and Gloucester. Tho 
Ermine Street ran north and south through 
tho Fcniand from London to Lincoln. Besides 
the four great lines, “spacious in their dimen- 
sions, admirable for their construction, pro- 
tected alike by the edicts of our kings, and 
tho written laws of the land,” as Henry of 
Huntingdon says, were many scarcely sub- 
ordinate ones. There were several Icknield 
Streets. Akeman Street ran from Bath, 
north-east by Cirencester, through Wychu>>od 
Forest and Blenheim to Alcester and Watling 
Street. One great road ran from the Land’s 
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End to Exeter in continuation of the Foss. 
Another ran from Venta SUurum to near St. 
David’s Head ; another to the 8am Helen up 
the western Welsh coast to Carnarvon. 

Dr. Guest, Four Roman Ways, repuMisbed in 
Oritjines Crlhckr, vol. ii. ; Burtoa, Itinera of 
yliifonmuj; Eltou, Ori<;ms 0/ History; 

dearth, /^o;iU2n Britain. ^T. F* T.] 

Romans in Britain. Direct inter- 
course between tlie lioiimns and Britons began 
witli the two expeditions of Julius C'a'Siir in 
11 . c. 00 and 5-1, but he rather prepared the 
way for future conquest, by exacting the 
submission of the tribes of the south-east, than 
began the eonipiest himself. Though British 
kings sought the protection of Augustus, it 
was reserved for Claudius to add Brihiin to 
the Empire. The estmpaign of Aulus Plautius 
in 43 A.i»., th(! Emperor’s own conquest of the 
stronghold of Cunobclin, Ostorius Scapula’s 
completion of the conquest of the south and 
cast (uO), Suetonius I’aulinus’s great cam- 
paign against Canictacus and the Silures ('>8). 
(he suppression of the revolt of the Iceni after 
the inactive governments of Aulus Didius and 
Ver.inius, the reduction of the Brig.intes by 
PetiiiusCerealis (69 — 70), and the final submis- 
sion of the iSilures to Julius Frontinus (circa 
77), prepared the way for the final triumphs of 
Julius Ag:ricola (78 — 85). That great generjil 
successively defeated the Ordovices and the 
Brigantes, and, advancing to the north, 
ravaged the district as far as the Tay, fortified 
the isthmus between the Forth and Clyde, 
visited the Western Highlands, and finally, 
after a three ycjirs’ war, defeated the Caledo- 
nians at “ Mons Gnimpius.” But these northern 
districts were never really subdued, and the 
building by Hadrian of the first Roman Wall 
between the Tyne and the Solway (120) marks 
the northern limit of the organised province. 
But in 139 Lollius Urbicus, the governor for 
Antoninus Bins, built a second wall, or mther 
an earthen nimpart, between the Forth and 
the Clyde, which now became the ultimate 
northern boundary of the Roman dominions. 
A Series of incursions of the northern bar- 
barians led to its being further strengthened 
by Severus, from whom it often takes its 
name. One remarkable feature in the later 
history of the province is the constant tendency 
of the legions in Britain to set up Emperors o*f 
their own, such as Carausius, who governed the 
province from 287 to 294, when he was slain 
oy Allectus, while Britain was reconquered 
in 296 by Constantins Chlorus. That prince 
effected important reforms in the government, 
and fought successful campjiigns against the 
Piets, as the inhabitants of the unconquered 
north now began to bo called. In 369 Theo- 
dosius restored the province, after it had been 
nivaged by Piets and Scots, Saxons and Atta- 
tots. In 383 the revolt of Maximus, and his 
anfortunato attempt to win for himself the 
whole Empire, led to the withdrawal of the 
army, and to fresh barbarian inroads on the 


unprotected bind. In 396 Stilicho sent a single 
legion to help the struggling provincials, but 
its withdrawal in 402 led to fresh invasions. 
In 406 Stilicho again restored the army, but 
the successive usurpations of Constantinus and 
Gerontius showed the feeble Honorius that 
the army in Britain was a danger rather than 
an assistance to his struggling Empire. In 
answer to a request for help he bade the pro- 
vincials defend themselves. In despair the 
Britons rose, and drove out the civil governors. 
The unity of the state at once disappeared. 
The Roman rule in Britiiin was at an end. 

During more than three centuries the 
Romans had governed Britain, but they were 
unable to effect more than a military occu- 
pation. They had lost that capacity for 
assimilating the conquered races with them- 
selves, which had made Gauls and Spaniards 
more Roman than even the Ihilians. The 
Roman civilisation, which Agricola had found 
the best means of enslaving the Britons, had 
never ])enetnited very far. A series of mili- 
hiry posts, connected by a magnificent system 
of highways, a few commercial and mining 
centres, an occasional urban settlement, were 
all that could rciilly be called Roman in Britain. 
The summer villas of the conqueixjrs were 
planted amidst British tribc.s, who retained 
their old language and customs, and, so far 
as it was compatible with the central govern- 
ment, their old tribal organisation. The 
continued existence of the "Welsh language in 
a district nearly three hundred years a Roman 
province, the few traces of Homan infiucnce 
in the earliest Welsh laws and institutions, 
their similarity to those of the Irish, never 
subdued by the Romans, show very clearly 
the limited extent of their power. The 
influence exerted by the Romans in Britain 
was analogous to that of the English in India, 
and the diffusion of a thinly-spread veneer of 
culture is loss important than tho great mate- 
rial works, such us walled towns, paved roads, 
aqueducts, and great public buildings, or the 
development of trade and commerce. These 
i-emainod to testify to the greatness of Rome 
long after the more direct civilising influences, 
and long after tlie political organisation of 
Rome had ceased to have much influence in 
Britain. There is no need to suppose that 
everv'thing that was Homan left the country 
in 410, or to think that tho English neces- 
sarily made a clean sweep of ml that had 
previously existed. Yet tho contention that 
the direct influence of tho Homan province on 
subsequent English history w’us really great, 
or that there was any real continuity, as, for 
example, in municiiwil institutions, cannot 
really bo sustained, despite tho brilliant theo- 
ries and solid stores of learning that have 
been wasted in tho attempt. 

It remains to speak of the military and 
political organisation of the province of 
Britain. The number of troops quartered 
there seems always to have been large. Some 
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were planted throughout the country in 
garrisons, but the greater number wer<- massed 
along the northern wall, and on the wist 
coast, which was so exposed to the assjiults of 
Saxon pirates. The sixth legion Iwd its head- 
quarters at York, the twentieth at Chester, 
the second at Caerleon, the second for a time 
on the Wall, aft<jrwards at Kutupim (Kich- 
borough). Troops of nearly every known 
nation were comprised within their numbers. 
The practice of the same legion being stationed 
for a long time at the same place must have 
led to a good deal of intercourse between the 
Biitons and their conquerors. Not unfre- 
quentlj’ the soldiers married native women, 
and settled down when their term of serriee 
was expired upon the hinds allotted to them in 
their adopted country. The Roman soldiers 
took a prominent jwirt in road-making, build- 
ing dykes, working mines, and in the other 
great engineering operations which marki^d 
the Roman rule. The chief towns — most of 
which, such as York, London, Chester, Lin- 
coln, Bath, Colchester, have continued ever 
since to l>e centres of population — very Largely 
owed their origin to their importance ais 
military stations. 

The system of government of the province 
more than once was nidically clianged. The 
province us a definite administrative district 
was begun under Aulus Plautius. Its exposed 
position naturally caused it to bo an imperial 
rather tluin a senatorial province, and its 
governor was the legate. Its great e.xtent and 
the difficulty found in properly defending it 
led to its division into two districts by Severus, 
which Dio calls Upper and Lower Britain. 
Their rekitivo sitmitions are not certainly 
known. Dioclotum’s reorganisation of the 
Empire involved the division of Britain into 
four provinces— Britannia Prima, Brihmnia 
Secunda, Maxima Cmsariensis, and Fla\'ia 
Cjesariensis— the positions of which are quite 
undoto^ined. In 369 a fifth province, called 
Valentia, the result of Theodosius’s victories, 
was added. The two latter were consular, 
the three former each under a prates. The 
whole were under the Vicariut liritannianwi, 
and he was subject to the Prafeetm Pratorio 
GuUiarum. The troops were under the 
command of the Dux lirHannxarum and the 
Comet Lilorit Saronu:i. 

During the latter part of the Roman occu- 
pation, Christianity crept silently into Britain 
Before the legioas left, it was the religion of the 
lioman State ; but the Britoms seem only to 
have been partially converted, and the traces 
of an organised British Church are few, 
though distinct. But the Roman Church in 
Britain depended on Gaul almost as much as, 
after Diocletian’s reforms, the governors of 
Britain neceasarily did. 

Horsley. Britannfo Romana, and Camden's 
Britannia, the early part of Hi«- 

torua Britannua. and HUbuer’s edition of 
the BriiUh Soman Intcriptiona la the seventh 
volume of the Berlin Corpua Inaeriptionum 


I^Unaram, are the great repositories of the 
materials for the history of Homun BriUiio. 
Uubper*s preface to the ond 

treatise lUfnitche xji 

a good account of the civil ond military goVem- 
lauut. Mommsen^ Roiiuin Prov\iic^$, is of high 
importance, Coote's in collects 

nil that can be said for the permanence of K^imazi 
inanence. Skene’s Celtic Scotland and Elton’s 
Origins of Eng. Hist, are modem auth<iritie8 of 
great value on the geneml history. [Scarth’s 
Koman Britain is inaccurate.] jp 'p ^ 

Romans, Ki.sg of the. [Richard of 
Cornwall.] 

Rom-Teoll, or BrOme>scot, aftcm'ards 
known as Peter's Pence, was a tJix of a penny 
on each hearth, which is siiid to have been 
first imposed by Ini, and .sent to the Pope to 
provide for the support of the English school 
at Rome. But for this there is little c\'idence. 
The jjayment of the tribute probably com- 
menced under Offa, who in this way gjuned 
pap;jl sanction for the establishment "of a now 
archbishopric at Lichfield. From the begin- 
ning of the tenth centurj-, Rom-feoh was 
exacted from the whole country, and sent 
annually to Rome. In the confusion of 
Stigand’s primacy, and of the first years of 
Norman rule, it seems td have falicn into 
arreara; but William I. promised about 1076 
Uuit it should be piiid regularly. It suc- 
cumbed to the general tendency, and became 
fixed at a comparatively small' amount. In 
1213 Innocent III. complained that the 
bishops retained 1,000 marks out of it, and 
only sent 300. In 1306 Clement V. exacted 
a penny from each household instead of 
£201 9s., which had for a long time been the 
customar>' pajnnent. The threat of with- 
holding Peter’s Ponce became a useful instru- 
ment in the king’s hands; thus in 1366, and 
for some time after, it was not paid, in order 
to induce the Pope to acquiesce in the Statute 
of Pr.'omunirc (q.v.). Peter’s Pence is to he 
clearly distinguished from the annual tribute 
of 1,000 marks promised by John. 

Stubbe, Coru(. j 

Romilly, Sir Samuel (i. 1757, rf. 1818 ), 
the 8on of a jeweller of French oxtniction, 
was born at Westminster. He was called to 
the bar in 1783, but was at first much impeded 
by nervous diffidence. When he had over- 
come this difficulty, ho rose rapidly, and in 
1797 he had come to bo recognised as a 
brilliant leader of the bar. In 1800 he was 
made a king’s counsel, and in 1806 was 
appointed Solicitor-General by Fox, being 
return# 1 to Parliament for Queenborough. 
In this position ho was one of the managers 
of the impeachment of Lord Melville, and 
also took an active part in procuring the 
abolition of the slave trade. When ho had 
been successful in accomplishing this object, 
he turned his attention towards the reform of 
the penal code ; and though he was prevented 
from carrying out his reforms as he desired, 
he succeeded in mitigating some of its 
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Bcvority. In 1812 he was defeated at Bristol, 
but, being returned for Arundel, he continued 
to support every measure that tended to im- 
prove the condition of the people. He was 
returned for Wistminstcr in 1818, but did 
not live long enough to take bis seat. His 
wife died on Oct. 29 ot the siimo year : 
and within four days be committed suicide. 

Vwir after year,” sity.s Sir Erskine May, 

he struggled to overcome the obdumey of 
men in power. The Commons were on his 
side : l>ords (Irenville. T^msdowne, Grey, 
Hollan<l. and other enlightened peers sup- 
ported him; but the Lords, under the guid- 
ance of Lord Eldon, I.K)rd Ellenborough, and 
their other judicial leaders, were not to be 
convinced. lie did much to stir the public 
sentiment in his cause ; but little, indeed, for 
the amendment of the law.” 

Life of Rotiidl!/; Twiss, Li/f of Lord riitow; 

■WiiliMdc’s /fisf , o/ Fun. from /''75 ; Lord Holland, 

.Vmoiri"; Life of iri7t>cr/orcf. 

BiOOke, Geouge {b. 1650. d. 1709), 
entered the navy at an early age, and in 1689 
became ro.'ir-admiral of the red. Ho took 
part in the battle off Beaehy He.ad, was mad* 
vice-admiral of the bliu* in 1692, and com- 
manded under Kussell at I/i Hogue (May 19 . 
For the skill with which he led a night 
attack upon a part of (he Frcn<h fleet which 
had escaped into the harbour out of reach of 
the Engli.sh ships, he was rewarded with knight- 
hood, and the post of viee-admiml of the red. 
T^j)on pcsiee being made with France in 1697, 
Hooke gained a scat in Parliament for Ports- 
mouth, and supported the Tory party. In 
1702 he w’us created by Anne “ Vice-Admiral 
and Lieutenantofthe Admiralty” under Prince 
George. \\'hen war was renewed. Hooke took 
command of the English fleet, stunned Vigo, 
and in 1704 took (iihniltar. In the same 
year lie fought a great but indecisive battle 
off Malaga. On his retvnm to England he 
found himself treat<“d w'ith coldness by thi* 
Whig govemment, and retired to his country 
seat in Kent, where he died. His Journal 
has been published, 1897, by the Navy 
Hecords Society. 

Boot and Branch. This phrase was 
dciived from a petition asking that episcopacy 
tiiight bo de.stroyod ” root and branch,” signed 
by 15,000 citizens of London, and presented 
oa Dec. II, 1040, by Alderman Pennington. 
The party in the Commons which supported 
this petition was called fron) it the Root and 
Branch party. ^ “Of the chief leaders,” says 
Clarendon, “ Nathaniel Fiennes and young 
Sir H. Vane, and, shortly after, Mr. Hampden 
(who had not before owned it) were believed 
to bo for root and branch, which grew shortly 
after a common expression, and discovery of 
the several tempers, yet Mr. Pym was not of 
that mind, nor ilr. UoUis, nor any of the 
northern men, or those lawyers who drove on 
most furiously with them.” The Root and 


Branch Bill was drawn by St. John, and then 
through Vane, Cromwell, and Hazelrig handed 
to Sir Edward Dering, who brought it in on 
May 27, 1641. It was read a first and second 
time on the same day. and passed the second 
reading by 135 to 108 votes. The bill pro- 
posed to appoint in each diocese a number 
of commissioners, half lay, half clerical, to 
exercise ecclesiastical jurisdiction in place of 
the bishops. It was dropped in August, 1641. 

Gardiner, Hijrt. o/£»» 9 ., IC03 — 1642; Clareudoii, 

Bosamxiud Clifford, commonly called 
the Fair Rosamund (rf. circa 1175), was the 
daughter of Walter, Ta)rd Clifford, and mis- 
tress of Henry II., by whom she had two 
sons. William Longsword, Earl of Salisbury, 
and Gcoffi-ey, Archbishop of York. The story 
of her being poisoned bv Queen Eleanor has 
no authority ; and nothing is known of her 
deiith. She was buried iit Godstow nunnery, 
but in 1191 Hugh, Bishop of Lincoln, ordered 
her body to be removed to the Chapter-house, 
where it remained till the lioformation. 

Tindal’s Rapin, vol. v., Appendix ; Lyttelton, 
of Henry II. 

Bosebery, Archibald Philip Primrose, 
6th Earl op /A. 1847), succeeded his grand- 
faiher in the title in 1868. In 1831 
joined Mr. Gladstone’s second Government 
as Under-Secretary for the Home Office, 
resigning in 1883, and returning in 1886 as 
Lord Privy Se;'l and First Coinmissioner of 
Works. For a few months in 1886 he was 
Foreign Secretary, and held the same portfolio 
frotu August, 1S92, to March, 1894, when he 
rucce.ded ilr. Gla'Istone as Premier, remain- 
ing in office until July, 1895. He formally 
resigned ihe Liberal leadership in 1896. In 
1903-5 he w.is a conspicuous opponent of Mr. 
Cliamberlain’a Fiscal proposals. In 1909 he 
pr()t>Bied avainsL Mr. Lloyd George’s Budget. 
He was iwic»^ ehairmau of the London County 
Council, and has written a monograph on Pitt. 

Boses, The Wars op the, is the name 
commonly given to the dynastic civil war in the 
fifteenth century, which may bo considered to 
begin with the first battle of St. Albans in 
1465, and to end with Bosworth Field in 1485, 
though there were long intervals of peace. 
The name was given on account of the badges 
worn by the representatives of the houses 
of Y’ork and Lancaster, the Yorkists taking 
as their cognisance the white rose, the Lan- 
castrians the red rose. The ostensible cause of 
the wars w’as the rival claims to the thi*one 
of the families of Y’ork and Ijancaster, 
both descended from sons of Edward III. ; 
the former could show' strict hereditary 
right, while the latter had possession and 
Parliamentary title. But there were other 
causes, without which it may fairly be said 
that the struggle would never have oc- 
curred. It was not till some years after the 
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first battle of St. Albans, that York put for- 
ward bis claims, and even then such a com- 
promise as w’Hs come to in 1460 might very 
fairly have been adhered to, but the other 
causes which were at work prevented this, and 
tlie controvei-sy was decided by the sword. 
The house of l^ancaster had in great measure 
lost its hold on the sympathies of the people; 
the loss of France, the marriage with JIargaret 
of Anjou, her haughty and overbearing 
spirit, the suspicious death of the popular 
favourite Gloucester, all combined to estrange 
the people from the I.«'incastrian dynasty. The 
two ministers of the latter part of Henrj- VI. ’s 
reign, Suffolk and Somei'set, were unfortumttc 
and unpopiilar, and the one strong man who 
seemed at all able to restore good government 
to the country was the Duke of York. The 
nobles who for so many years hud been rang- 
ing over France, now found themselves cooped 
up in England, and mutual jealousies aro.se 
which made them only too ready to hike 
part in a civil war, while the birth of Printe 
Edward in 1453 perpetuated the Lancastrian 
claims, and so rendered any compromise* im- 
possible. With regal'd to the character of tho 
two parties : ever since the time of Richard II. 
there had been somo branches of the royal 
house which were opposed to the reigning 
branch; and the opposition princes usually 
found it convenient to associate themselves 
with tho party in the country that cried out 
for reform and good government, as Thomas of 
Gloucester and Henry of Lancaster had done 
under Richard II. In Henry VI.’s reign, besides 
tho opposition branch of the royal house, the 
York prince.s who wore uaturally antagonistic 
to the rival Lancasters and Beauforts, there 
existed the great family of the Nevilles, which 
had absorbed tho territorial possessions of the 
Beauchamps, and now held a semi-royal 
position in the country. They were allied by 
marriage with the family of the Duke of York. 
In the north of England the Nevilles were 
great rivals of the powerful family of tho 
Percies ; and since the latter were firmly Lan- 
castrian, this alone would almost have sufficed 
to make tho Nevilles Yorkist. The war was 
mainly a quarrel among these and the other 
great bouses. But it is possible to find certain 
geographical and political issues. There was 
general discontent with the government of 
Homy' VI., its failures abroad, and its close 
connection with tho clerical paiiy ; and on this 
account York was hailed ns the champion of 
reform, and was vory popular in tho towns 
and among tho mercantile population of the 
southern counties. The Lancastrians, more 
closely connected with the Church and the 
Qobilit>', excluding a few of the great families, 
were stronger in the north, where feudalism 
was strong, trade imdovcloncd, and reforming 
ideas bad made little headway. The effects 
of these wars upon our history were very 
great. They almost entirely destroyed the 
old nobility, and so paved the way for the 


absoluti.sm of tho Tudors, for the new nobUity 
owed its rise entirely to the crown, and so was 
extremely servile. The people had no leaders, 
and were moreover glad of a strong govcni- 
inent to preserve them from the horrors of 
another civil war. The Church, too, which had 
rested on the support of th(! barons, became 
grattly w’oakene<f, and was unable to resist tho 
crown. The commercuU classes and the great 
towns had taken but little part in the wars, 
but had steadily increased in power and in- 
fluence, and with this goes the gradual rise of 
the House of Commons as one of the gieat 
powers of the realm, no longer to bo de- 
pendent on the nobles, but, though at first 
apparently considerably wwikened, in reality a 
gainer by having to stand alone. The follow- 
ing is a chronological list of the battles 
fought during the wara ; a description of each 
of them will bo found in its place. 

. May 22, 14S5 
. Seet.aS, 1450 
. July 10. 1460 
. Uec. SO, 1400 
. Fob. 2, 1461 
. Feb. 17, 1461 
Mar.. 1461 ' 
. Mar. 29,1461 
. . April 2.5, 1464 

. . Muy 15, 1W>4 

. July 26. 1469 
. Mar. 19, 1470 
. Ai>ril 14, 1471 
. Moy 4, 1471 
. Aug. 22, 1485 


First Battle of St. Albaos . 
Battle of blore Ueatb 
Battle of Kortbamptou 
Battle of Wakefiela 
Battle of Mortimer'e Cross 
Second Battle of St. Albans 
Skiruiisb at Ferry Bridge . 
Battle of Towton 
Battle of Hedgeley Moor , 
Battle of Hexham 
Battle of Edgecote . . 

Battle of Looseooat Field . 
Battle of Barnet . 

Battle of Tewkesbury . 
Battle of Boswortb 


Fabyou, C^r<micU; Hall, Hutory; Polydorc 
Virgil (Camden Soc.) ; Stowe, yinnals ; Hie Pas- 
ton Letters (with Mr. Qairdner's Introductions); 
Continuator of the Croyland Chronicle; H'ark- 
vorth Chronicle; Brougham, Kng. under the 
UoxiM of Lancaster ; Gairaner, The f/oueee c/L<in- 
caster and Fork. [F. S. I'.J 

Aosznead. [RohnssoN, Siu H., Bt.] 
Ross, Albxandbr, Eaul of, the Wolf 
of Badenoch,” was the brother of Robert II. 
of Scotland, and lord of Badonoch, Buclian, 
and Ross. He was governor of tho northern 
part of Scotland, where he ravaged tho lands 
of tho Bishop of Moray, for which act of 
impiety he was excommunicated. 


Ross, Siu James Clauk (5. 1800, d. 1802), 
entered the navy 1812, under his undo. Sir 
John Ross, with whom ho continued to serve 
in the Baltic, the White Sea, and on tho coast 
of Scotland. He accompanied bis uncle, as a 
midshipman, in his first voyago in search 
of the North-west Passage. Subsequently, 
from 1819 to 1825, he was engaged with Cap- 
tain Parry in his three voyages, being pro- 
moted during his absence in 1822 to the rank 
of lieutenant. He again accompanied Captain 
Parr>’ in 1827, and on his return w<is ap- 
pointed commander. Ho also joined hia uncle 
Captain John Ross from 1829 to 1833, on nis 
second voyago in search of a North-west Pas- 
sage, and on his return was elevated to the 
rank of a post-captain, in recognition of 1^ 
valuable servicers, among which was tho dis- 
covery of the Magnetic Polo. Ho was after* 
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wards employed hy the Admiralty in a ma|?- 
nctic s\irvey of Great Britain and Ireland. 
In 18;}y he was appointed to the command of 
an oxj)edition in the I^ebtix and Tfiror to the 
Antarctic Seas, the chief purpose in view being 
magnetic investigations. This voyage, whicli 
occupied a period of four years, was rich in 
additions made to the previous knowledge of 
the Antarctic region.s in geography, geology, 
zoology, and botany. Inl844 he was knighted. 
In 1847 ho ptiblished the results of his dis- 
coveri«‘a and researches in the southern and 
Antirclie regions, in two volumes. In 
January’, 1848, he made a voyage in the £«- 
terpruc to Baflin’s Bay in search of Sir John 
Fninklin, but was unsuccessful. 

Botherham, Thomas, Archbishop of 
York 1480 — 1500, had been one of Edward 
IV.'s <haplains, and in 1468 became Bishop 
of Hochc-ster. In 1476 he was tninslated 
to Lincoln, and in 1474 was made I^ord 
Ghancellor. Ho hehl the Great Seal till 1483, 
when ho was obliged to resign it by the Duke 
of Gloucester. He was imprisoned by Kichard 
for some little while, and after his release 
does not seem to have taken any part in 
publie affairs. In 1480 he had been created 
Arclibishop of York. 

Bothes, J«*HN, 6th E.ahl of, was taken 
prisoner at the battle of Worcester. After 
the Bestoration he became Lord Treasurer 
and t’luincellor of Scotland, and in 1680 was 
<Teat ed a duke. Gnhisdeath, however, in 168 1 , 
without male heirs, the duchy became extinct. 

Bothesay, David, Dike op, the eldest 
son of Kobort III. of Scotland, was a man of 
profligjite and idle habits; in 1398 he was 
appointed lieutenant of the kingdom by a 
8<'otoh Parliament, and two vears afterwards 
successfully defended the castle of Edinburgh ; 
the same year ho married Jlarjory, daughter 
of Archibald. Earl of Douglas. Soon after- 
wards he was seized at the instigation of his 
uncle, the Duke of Albany, and imprisoned 
in Fulklan<l Castle, where ho died of starva- 
tion plarch, 1402). 

Bothschild's Case (1847). Baron 
Uonel N. de Rothschild, a Jew, was returned 
as one of the members for the City of London 
in 1847. His return was perfectly legal, but 
he was unable to take the oath because it 
contained the words, “on the true faith of a 
(Hiristian.’' He therefore sat below the bar 
for four sessions in e.xpectation of relief from 
the legislature. Being disappointed, he re- 

rights by the existing law. 
Ho therefore, in 1850, presented himseB to be 
sworn. After some discussion he was allowed 
to be sworn on the Old Testament, but omitted 
the words, “ on the true faith, &c.” He was 
immediately directed to withdraw, and after a 
learned discussion it was resolved that he 
could neither sit nor vote till he had taken the 
oath in the usual manner. In consequence, 


he was prevented from sitting until 1858, when 
the disability was removed. [Jews.] 

Commons Jonmoi; Honoord, 3rd ser., criii. 

297, 396, 4WJ, 769. 

Boundhead. The name of Roundhead 
took its rise at the siime time as the name 
of Cavalier, in the tum\ilts which occurred 
during the discussion of the Bishops Exclusion 
Bill at the end of 1641. Like Cavalier, it 
referred originally to the external character- 
istics of the men', whose party name it after- 
wards became. “ These people, or citizens,” 
savs Lilly, “who used to flock unto West- 
minster, were, most of them, men of a mean, 
or a middle quality. . . . They were 

modest in their apparel, but not in their 
language ; they had the hair of their heads 
verj* few of them longer than their ears, 
whereupon it came to pass that those who 
usually with their cries attended at West- 
minster, were by a nickname called Round- 
heads.” According to Rushworth the word 
was first used on Dec. 27, 1641, by David 
Hide, a disbanded officer, who in one of the 
riots drew his sword, and swore to “ cut the 
throats of those round-headed dogs that 
bawled against bishops,” “ which passionate 
expression of his. as far as I could ever learn, 
was the first mentioning of that term or com- 
pcUation of Roundheads, which afterward! 
grewso general.’’ “From these contestations,” 
Mys Clarendon of the tumults, “ the twe 
terms. Roundhead and Cavalier, came to be 
received in discourse, and were afterward! 
continued (for the most succinct distinction ol 
affections throughout the quarrel.” A. dif- 
ferent story of the origin of the name is 
given by Baxter. “ Some say it was because 
the queen at Strafford’s trial askod who that 
round-headed man was, meaning PjTn, because 
he spoke so strongly.” The name did not 
go out of use till after the Revolution. 

Claremlon, Hwf. ofiht K^lellion; Rushworth, 
I/utorical CpUectioria; Baxter, Life: Lilly, 
Munarc/iy or no Jlfoiinrch]/. [C. H. F.] 

Boond BoBin, The (February, 1789), 
an engagement in writing between twenty 
Irish peers and thirty-seven commoners, with 
the Duke of Leinster at their head. It bound 
all who signed it to make government impos- 
sible if the viceroy punished any one of them 
by loss of office or pension for their conduct 
on the regency question. Lord Buckingham 
encountered them by an increase of the 
pension list, and the majority being fiightened 
consented to give up their engagement. The 
Duke of Leinster and the Ponsonbys, how- 
ever, held out and lost their places. 

BouSf John* (rf. 1491), chaplain at Guy- 
cliff-upon-Avon in WarwicksWre, wrote a 
Sistoty of England from the earliest times to 
tte accession of Henry VII. It is of some 
importance for the reigns of Edward TV. and 
Richard III. This work has been published 
by Heame. 
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Ibowena is said to have been the dauglitei- 
of Hengest, and to liave become the wife of 
Vortigern. But there is absolutely no autho- 
rity for her existence, and her name is cer- 
tainly not Teutonic. The legen<l of Howena 
and Vortigern is told bv (Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth. 

Ztowton HeatB, The Battle ok, was 
fought during the Great Rebellion (rfept. 24, 
1645). After Naseby Charles I. took refuge 
in Wales, where he strove to collect fresh 
troops. In the middle of September he 
formed the plan of marching northwanis to 
join Montrose, and raising the siege of Ches- 
ter on his way. The king himself, with part 
of his forces, succeeded in entering Chester, 
which was not completely invested. But the 
besiegers under Sir William Brereton wcia; 
reinforced by a body of Yorkshire horse 
under Colonel Poyntz and .Sir Marmaduke 
Langdalc, who commanded the troops charged 
with the duty of i-aising the siege, attacked 
rashly, and was taken between the forces of 
Brereton and Poyntz, and vitterly routed. 
He lost 300 killed and wounded, and 1,000 
prisoners. This defeat, and the news of 
Montrose’s defeat at Philiphaugh, obliged 
the king to abandon his plan. 

PhiUipa, Cicil War in U'atu. 

RozBnr^li) one of the four burghs, was 
surrendered to the English (1174), as security 
for the fulfilment of the Treaty of Falaise(q.v.), 
being restored to Scothmd by Richard 1. (1 186). 
In 1216 it was burnt by John. In 1290 it 
wtis given up to Edward I. In 1312 it was 
jui-priscd by the Black Douglas, and having 
been regained by the English, was in 1342 
stormed by Sir Alexander Itam-sjiy. In 1346 
it was retaken by the English, who, although 
tho town was destroyed in the reig^ of 
James I., held the castle until 1460, when it 
fell into the hands of the Scotch after a 
severe sic^, in which James II. was killed by 
tho bursting of a cannon. The abbey of 
Roxburgh was destroyed by the Rirl of 
licrtfoid (1546). 

Roy^ Commissions of inquiry* may 
bo appointed by the crown at its discretion, 
or upon the direction of an Act of Parliament, 
or upon the address of one or both Houses of 
Parliament ; and it is only to obtain an inquiry 
into corrupt practicos at elections that it is 
necessary (by tho Act 15 & 16 Viet., c. 57) 
that both Houses should unite in the address. 
It is not usual to appoint members of the 
government unless the inquiry affects their 
own departments, or is non-political ; and 
members of a commission w’ho subsoquontly 
enter office arc usually superseded, or abstain 
from signing the report. In commissions 
appoint<^ under an Act of Parliament tho 
members arc sometimes nominated in the Act 
itself (tho first example of this being the 
Commission on Land Tax Assessment in 


1692). But in a Royal Comniission strii tly 
so chilled, mimes are not usually coinimirii- 
cated to Parliament beforehand. A c<jmmis- 
sion cannot compel the production of docu- 
ments, or the giving of evidence, nor can it 
administer an oath, except by .>>pecial Act of 
Parliament. 'I'he most notable cases of the 
conferment of such authority are ( 1 ) the Act of 
1867, which not only gave the above powers to 
the Trades Union Commission, but also em- 
powered it to indemnify witnesses utK>n con- 
dition of complete confession, and (2) tho Act 
of 1888, relating to the Irish Pari iamentary 
party, and conferring .similar powers. 

A goo<l account ot the procedure in B07&I 
Commissious will be foimd in Alpbeus Todd, 
Pnriiamcntci'i/ (jorrriiincnt it> ii., p. 

345, [W. J. A.J 

Royal Society! Yhe, grew out of two 
small groups of friends who met oceasioruiUy 
in London and U.xford to discuss scientific 
questions about the middle of the seventeenlli 
century. These were urgutrised into a definite 
society in 1660: in 1662 it was granted a 
charter by Charles II., and incorponiled as 
tho Royal Society. The king, as well as hi.s 
brother James, placed their mimes irFthe list 
of members. Its early meetings took placi' 
in Gresham College, and after\c’ards in Crane 
Court; they were tninsforred in 1782 to 
Somerset House, and to Burlington House in 
1857. 

Sprat, nut. of Rocal SociVIy, 1667 ; Weld. Itiot. 
of xCoyat Society, 1847; Transactions (from 1665). 

Rndyard, Siu Benjami.v. In the Parlia- 
ment of 1621 Rudyurd, who had recently been 
apiwinted Surveyor of tho Court of Wards, 
was one of ‘‘ that band of politicians who 
hoped to reconcile a stirring foreign policy 
with tho fullest devotion to tho crown,” In 
1624 ho was put forward as the exponent of 
Buckingham’s now policy of war with SjKiin, 
and in subsequent Parliaments was ” the 
usual mouthpiece of the government.” At 
the beginning of the Long Parliament he was 
so far convinced of abuses in the government 
that he proposed tho removal of evil coun- 
sellors from the king, though without punish- 
ing anyone ; and when tho Bishops Exclusion 
Bill was being discussed, ho advocated in a 
vague way a return to primitive episcopacy. 
Ho seems to have been a well-meaning dealer 
in useless commonplaces, without any force of 
character. 

The index to Gardiner, Hitt, of £nyland, ^ives 
references to his chief speeches. 

RoitlS. [William II.] 

Rnllion Green, The Battle of (Novem- 
ber, 1666), resulted in a defeat of the insurgent 
Covenanters under Colonel Wallace at the 
hands of the royal troops led by General 
Dalzicl. Rullion Green is a valley dividing 
tho Pentland Hills. 

RumBpld, Richard (rf, 1685), was an 
officer in Cromwell’s regiment. He guarded 
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the scaffold at Charles I.’s execution, and was 
present at Dunbar and Worcester. After the 
lC<‘storation he settled down at the Rye House 
near Iloddosdon in Hertfordshire. Here, in 
conjunction with others, he planned the as- 
Ki^ination of Charles II. and the Duke of 
York, The conspiracy Wiis discovered, and 
Runibold lujd to llee. In 1685 he took part in 
Arjfvle’s in%’iision, was captured and put to 
death. “ Surrounded by cowardly and factious 
associates,” .says iLacaulay, “ ho had, through 
the whole ciimixaign, behaved himself like a 
soldier trained in the school of the great Pro- 
tector, Imd in council strenuously supported 
the authority of Argyle, and had in the field 
been distinguished by tranquil intrepidity.” 

BiUmp. [Loso Parliament.] 

Runes, or Runic characters, comprise the 
alphabet used by the Teutonic nations. There 
were originally twenty-four letters m thiF 
alphabet, which was ascribed to the god Odin. 

it was introduced by Pheenician 
tnidei’s to the people living on the Baltic coast. 

Bunjeefc Singh (5. 1780, rf. 1839). 

Upon tho fall of the Jlogul empire, its terri- 
tories were divided between the Mahrattas in 
the south and the Sikhs, a religious sect, in 
the Punjaub. It w.as the work of Rimjoet 
Singh, tho son of a sirdar of one of the Sikh 
principalities, to weld the loose Sikh con- 
fcdenicy into a kingdom. Giiining, in 1799, 
the governorship of Lahoit) in return for tho 
aid he luid given to Zeman Shah of Afghan- 
istiin, he practised upon tho religious fana- 
ticism of his Sikh countrymen, and organised 
tho “ khalsa ” or “ the libenited ” into an armv 
under European officers, which resembled in 
latny points tho Ironsides of Cromwell. He 
s^KJoddy conquered the neighbouring sirdars, 
but he found himself shut in on the east by 
tho river Sutlej, tho boundary of the British 
territory. Ho was wise enough to make a 
treaty of peace with the English in 1809, and 
to this he was faithful till his death. He 
Ciiptured Moaltan in 1817, Peshawur in 1819 
and Cashmere in 1819, and in that year asl 

Maharajah (King of 
Kings); Ihe Afghans inflicted upon him a 
defeat m 1836, but his authority was too firm 
to be shaken by dUistcr, and he seemed to 
leave behind him a firmly .established power 
on his de.ath m 1839. 


Huuter, J«<?<art Empire, p. 312. 

. E»]U«iyniede was tho name of the sma 
islai^ m the Thames near Staines, at whic 
the Groat Charter was signed by John, Jur 
lo, 121o. [Magna Carta.] 


Prince (A. 1619, rf. 1682), was 
the third son of Frederick V., Elector Pala- 
tmo, and Elizabeth, daughter of James I 
Upon tho outbreak of hostilities between 
king and Parliament, Rupert received the 
command of the Royalist cavalry, and took 
part in all the important engagements of the 


first Civil War. He showed impetuous 
courage, but little judgment, and to this 
defect the Royalist defeat at Marston 3Ioor 
was largely due. His sunender of Bristol in 
August, 1645, cau.'^ed Charles to deprive him of 
his command. In 1648, however, he was 
given command of the Royalist fleet, and 
showed considerable skill in eluding Blake. 
At last, in 1661, Blake inflicted on him a 
crushing defeat and destroyed most of his 
vessels. With the remnant, Rupert escaped 
to the West Indies, where ho carried on a 
buccaneering warfare against English mer- 
chantmen till 1653, when he managed to 
reach France. After the Restoration ho again 
obtained high naval command, and did good 
service under Monk in the war against the 
Dutch. The later years of his life were spent 
in scientific researches, Rupert taking the 
greatest interest in the proceedings of the 
Royal Society, of which he was a leading 
member. 

ClareudoQ, Hist, of the E«bellion ; Princ« 
Bupert flnd the Cavaliere ; Sanford, Studuts of 
the Great Bdtellioii. 


Rnshworth, Joh.v (b. 1607, d. 1690), a 
member of Lincoln’s Inn, was appointed 
Assistant Clerk to the Commons at the open- 
ing of the Long Parliament, became in 1645 
secretly to his relative, Sir Thomas Faii-fax, 
in 1662 one of the committee for the reform 
of the common law, and M.P. for Berwick in 
the Parliaments of 1668 and 1660. After the 
Restoration he was for some years in ob- 
scurity, but in 1677 he was appointed secre- 
tory to Lord Keeper Bridgeman, and appears 
in 1679 and 1681 again as M.P. for Berwick. 
In 1684 he was arrested for debt, and died in 
the King’s Bench Prison in 1690. His 
position gave him opportunities for witnessing 
the most important events of the period, wd 
h.\^ Collections of Frivate Passages of StaUy 
Weighty Matters of Law, and Remarkable Pro^ 
ccedings in Five Parlianients, chiefly drawn up 
from his own shorthand notes of debates and 
from State papers, is one of the most valuable 
sources of information for the years it covers. 

Tlie ColledioTM is in eight vola. They are thus 
arranged Vol. i. a61&— 1629), publiAed 1659; 

forming Part 11. (1629—1640), 
of Lord St record, xisually coQ&tod as 
Tol. viii., in the same year 1$W ; vols, iv. and t.i 
foming Part IH. (16*0-1645). 1692 : vols. ri. 
and vii., forming Part IV. (1645-1648), 1701. 
1 hough fairly impartial, an outcry was raised 
against them, and Nalson's Impartwl Collwtions 
appeared io 1682—83 as a correctire from the 
loyalist side. 


Bnssel, Frances, Lady ( 5 . 1638, d. 1721). 

the youngest child of Oliver Cromwell. Ac- 
cordmg to Burnet, Charles 11. thought of 
asking for her hand to secure his own rosto- 
wtion, but this is scarcely probable* In 1667 
she be^me the wife of Itobert Rich) grandson 
of L<^ Warwick, who, however, died in three 
months. She subsequently married Sir John 
Kussol, by whom she had a large family. 
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IRussellf The Family of, w.'ts one of the 
most ancient in Dorsetshire. In 1506, during 
the brief stay of Philip of Austria on the 
coast of Dorsetshire, where ho W6is compelled 
to put in by stress of weather, he made the 
acquaintance of Mr. John Russell, and re> 
commended him for employment to Henry 
VII. Russell received an appointment in 
the Privy Chamber, and was henceforth con- 
stantly employed in the public service. In 
1539 he was made Lord Russell, and in 1542 
Earl of Bedford, receiving large grants of 
the confiscated lands of the abbeys of Woburn 
and Tavistock. In May, 1694, William, 
fifth carl, was created Duke of Bedford. 

BfUSSell, Edwaud, Eakl of OkFORI) 
{b. 1651, d. 1727), nephew of the first Duke 
of Bedford, was a naval officer, but withdrew 
from active service when his kinsman William, 
Lord Russell, was beheaded, and was one 
of the seven who signed the invitation to 
William III. On the accession of William 
he was placed on the Privy CounciL He 
began in 1691 to intrigue with James, and 
complained bitterly to William of the neglect 
of the Whig^. In 1692 he fought the battle 
of La Hogue. James had imagined that the 
English fleet w’as friendly to him, and tiiisted 
the assurances of Russell. But the ill-timed 
declaration of the exiled king, and the queen’s 
spirited letter to the fleet, had quite changed 
the mind of the admir^. He went from 
ship to ship encouraging the crews, who 
fought bnively and won a great victory. 
In the same year he had a violent quarrel 
with Nottingham because be decided that 
the summer was too far spent for further 
enterprise. William found it impossible to 
discard Nottingham, and therefore deprived 
Russell of the command, solacing him with a 
rich place in the household. He was presently 
recalled, however, made First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty, and sent to the Mediterranean with 
most of the English and Dutch ships. On 
bis return he was exceedingly popular, and 
was elected for Middlesex without opposition. 
On the accession of the Whig Junto to power 
in 1696 Russell again became First Lord of 
the Admiralty, and in 1697 Earl of Orfurd 
and Viscount - Burfleur. In 1701 he was 
impcichcd, together with Portland, Somers, 
and Montague, by the victorious Torie.s, 
and charged with complicity with the crimes 
of Captain Kidd, an accusation so absurd 
tbit it soon fell to the ground. During 
the reign of Anne he w’as excluded from 
office until 1709, when ho became First Lord 
of the Admiralty till 1710. On the accession 
of George I. (1714) he was again placed 
at the head of the Admiralty Commission, 
but henceforth he took but little part in 
politics. 

Burnet, Ui$t. of hii Own Tiine«. 

Russell, John (d. 1494), was frequently 


employed in affairs of state by Edward IV., 
and in 1476 was made Bishop of Rocliester. 
He wa.s tnmslated to Lincoln in 1480, and 
was one of the executors of Edward’.s will. 
In 1483 Gloucester appointed him Chancellor, 
which ofiice he held till 148.5, when Ricliard, 
suspecting him of treachery, took the Gnsit 
Seal from him. The rest of his life was spent 
in the affairs of bis bishopric. 

Russell, John, Eahl (5. 1792, d. 1878), 
was the third son of the sixth Duke of Bed- 
ford. He was educated at Edinburgh, and 
entered Parliament in 1813 as member for 
Tavistock in the Whig interest. In 1818 he 
took up the question of Parliamenhiry Reform 
and moved four moderate resolutions, hence- 
forth specially associating himself with the 
Reform movement, and annually moving a 
resolution on the subject. In 1828 he c;irried 
a motion for the repeal of the Test and 
Corporation Acts, and a bill was subset}uently 
jKissed to thiit effect. In 1830 he i)ccame 
PajTnaster of the Forces under Lord Gi-ey, 
and was entrusted with the presenhition of 
the Reform Bill to the House (^larch 1, 1831). 
Hia reputation was greatly increased by the 
ability which be displayed in the passtige of 
the bill; and when Peel gained office, Russell 
was recognised as leader of the Opposition. 
In 1835 he became Home Secretary under 
Melbourne, and in 1839 Secretary for Wai* 
and the Colonies. At the general election of 
1841 Russell was returned for the City, a seat 
which he retained for twenty years. In 184.5 
he declared himself in favour of the repeal of 
the Com Laws, in a letter to his constituents, 
and in 1846 he became Prime Minister. 
Four years later, in 1850, he made the great 
mistake of countenancing the No-Popery 
agitation by his letter to the Bishop of Durham 
upon the creation of a Catholic cpisco]>atc in 
England, and by carrying the Ecclesiastical 
Titles Bill, which, however, remained a dead 
letter. At the cod of 1851 ho quarrelled 
with and dismissed Palmerston, who in the 
next year brought about the fall of the 
Russell ministry. In Aberdeen’s ministry 
Russell was at first Foreign Secretary, and 
afterwards President of the Council; in 18.55 
ho resigned, and came buck to the Foreign 
Office under Palmerston in 1859. In 1861 
he was created Etirl Russell, and liccamc again 
Prime Minister on Palmerston’s death in 
1865. He was defeated in 1866 on the 
Reform Bill, and resigned. He never after- 
wards hc'ld office, though he continued to 
take an active part in politic.^, and in 1869 
introduced a bill empowering the crown to 
confer life*peerages. Earl Russell was a 
voluminous writer, and edited himself selec- 
tions from his Speeches and Despatches with 
introductions, 2 vols., 1870. 

RussellfWiLLiAM, Loro (5. 1639, d. 1683), 
the third son of the fifth Fkrl of Bedford, 
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appears as one of the chiefs of the Opposition 
towards the close of the Lon^: Parliament of 
Charlits II He coniinenced the attack upon 
the Diiki' of York which led up to the Ex- 
clusion lUll. by movin" an address in the 
House of t’otnnions, on Nov. 4, 1678, that 
the duk<- should be removed from the roval 
couneiN. So poi)ular was he in the country, 
that at the gi-ncral election in 1679 ho was 
chosen tor two counties. Ho was nominated 
a nu'iiiber of the Piivy Council as reorganised 
by Temple, but it was imj) 0 .ssible that a 
council containini? such discordant elements 
should work together, and the Whig leadei's 
spce(lily .sought their dismissiil. During the 
Exclusion Pill debates Kussell was pnictically 
lead-*!' of the House, and it was he who took 
up the i)ill to the Loixis (Nov. lo, 1680). 
Hut the court was victorious, and in 1683 
took revenge by accusing Kussell of jwirtici- 
pation in tlu‘ Kyc House Plot, though it is 
almost certain that Kussell and his friemls 
h id merely discussed the pos,sibility of a 
popular agitation for a new Parliament, and 
did not contemplate the employment of fora*. 
He was tried for high tix'ason at the Old 
Haili.'v on July 13. 1683,_ declared guilty, and 
executed im the ‘ilst. refusing to the last, in 
.spite of the arguments of Tillotson and 
Huiiiet, to assent to the doctrine of non- 
resistance. 

Buriiet, Hi>f. of hw Oirn Time; Raoke, Hist. 
of Kifj,, iv. ; Mocauluy, Uist. of Etuj. 

Bussia, Kelations with. During the 
Middle Ages there were pnictically no rela- 
tions Ix-twecJi England and the barbarous 
kingdom of tlie Czars. The English captain, 
(.'hauccllor, began in 1.563 both commercial 
dealings by his voyage to the White Sea, and 
diplomatic intercourse by bearing to Moscow 
a letter of (^uccn Mary to Ivan the Ter- 
rible. In 1.568 this mission bore fruit in 
Ivan’s propo.sal of a commercial treaty giving 
exclusive rights to English merchants, and 
a jjolitical alliance agiiinst Poland and 
Swi'den : but neither of these was ever exe- 
cuted. In 164.5 Alexis Mikhailovitch sent 
Hersiiu Doktourof to England ; but on finding 
tlm king to whom he was accredited a prisoner 
of his own subjects, the envoy withdrew in 
disgust, and the execution of Charles was fol- 
lowed by the expulsion of English merchants 
from Kussia. After the Restonitiou, the em- 
bassy of Lord Carli.sle restored diplomatic re- 
lations (1663) ; but nothing of any importance 
happened until Peter the Groat’s famous visit 
to England in 1697. The distant friendship 
of the two nations was readily broken in 
1717 by the coalition of Peter arith Charles 
XU. and Alberoni, with the intention, among 
other objects, of depriving Hanover of Bremen 
and Verden, and of helping the Pretender to 
the English throne. But these projects soon 
passed away, and on the whole friendly 
relations between the two countries were 


maintained for the grt^ter part of the 
eighteenth century. The close alliance of 
Kussia and Austria, the notion that the de- 
, vclopment of Kussia would help in keeping 
I dow-n France and its northern ally Sweden, 

I the common policy of mainbiining the Cap 
1 faction in power in the latter country, 
and the importance of the tiade between 
the two nations, all helped to establish 
, their alliance. In 1748 the advance of a 
I Russian force secured for Engbind and her 
allies the Peace of Aachen. But in the Seven 
i Veal’s’ War Russia did her best to overthrow 
j England's ally, Prussia. Yet Chatham always 
maintained the policy of the Rus.sian alliance, 
and in 1769 England assisted the fleet of 
Alexis Urlof in its long voyage from the 
Baltic to the aid of the revolted Greeks, 
and an Englishman conducted the fire-ships 
which destroyed the Turkish fleet in the 
I Bay of Tchesme. Less juslitiablc was the 
acquiescence on the jjart of England in the 
firj>t iwirtition of Poland in the year 1774 ; 
which was ill requited by Catherine II.’s 
abandonment, in the latter part of her reign, 
of the English alliance in favour of a 
connection with Fi-ance. Thus, in 1780, 
Catherine joined the Armed Neutrality. 
Little le.ss offensive to England was her close 
alliance with Joseph II., whose policy in the 
Netherlands was diametrically opposed to 
that of the English. The younger Pitt was 
the first English sUitesman who took up that 
position of hostility to Kussia which in later 
times became so general. While Fox elo- 
quently pleaded for a continuance of the old 
connection, Pitt fonned an alliance with 
Poland, Prussia, and Swcxlen, against the 
“ Colossus of the North ; ” but his threats 
w’ore vain to prevent Russia’s triumph in the 
Turkish war, and the inglorious defeat of 
Gustavus III. of Sweden. Tlio struggle 
against revolutionary Frenco brought back, 
however, the old relations, Catherine in her 
old age was content with denouncing the 
Revolution. Paul I. joined the Second Coali- 
tion, and in 1799 English and Kussiaii troop 
joined to fight an unsuccessful campaign m 
Ilolhnd, which led to mutual jealousies and 
recriminations. A.s a result Paul formed a close 
connection with his hero Napoleon, and estab- 
lished a second Armed Neutmlity in the north. 
After Paul’s mui-der, Alexander I. joined 
the next coalition, but from 1807 to 1812 his 
alliance with Napoleon isolated England and 
allowed the estoblishment of the Continental 
System. After 1815 the Tory government 
kept up a friendship with the instigator of 
[ the Iloly Alliance. The judicious policy of 
Canning of joining with Russia to ohtgin 
the liberties of Greece was ignored by the 
ministry which called Navarino an untoward 
event. The triumph of Liberalism in Eng- 
land, the sympathy excited by. the Polish 
insurgents, the antagonism of interest in the 
Levant, and, before long, in Asia as welL 
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gTJidually produced a settled divergence be- 
tween the two countries, culminating in the 
Crimean War, and nearly leading to a second 
explosion in 1878. [Crimean* War.] In 1885, 
again, serious difficulties arose in connection 
with the frontier of Afghanistan, but they 
were referred to arbitration. [Afghan Wars; 
North Sea Outrage ; Pamirs.] 

Hennaou, OaschicUc dfs Riuiischen Sianif, and 
.Rumbaiud, i/tst. of uto ^ood 

accounts of Bussian history. See the Hakluyt 
^cietj's publications, especially Fletcher’s 
Biusia, Horaley's Rjts$ia, and Lord Carlisle's 
Stlation of three Emha^eSt for the early irela* 
tions. Schuyler, Lift of Peter the Greet ; 
Kioglake, Invasion of the Critnsa, 

[T. F. TO 

^ Brilthven. Alexander (the Master of 
Gowrie), conspired, with his bi-other, the Earl 
of Gowrie, to kidnap King James VI. at 
(yowTie House, and to convey him by sea to 
i astcastlo (1600]. Ruthven, having prevailed 
upon the king to visit his brother's castle, 
attacked him there, but was himself slain. 
This affair is known as the Gowrie Conspintev. 

Rntliveu, The Raid ok (August, 1581), 
was the name given to u plot formed against 
Lennox and AiTan,the favourites of James VI. , 
which W’as Ciirried out by seizing the young 
king at Castle Ruthven, and committing him 
to the charge of the conspirators. In 1582 an 
Act. of Indemnity was passed in which the 
thanks of the nation were voted to the Earls 
of Gowrie, , Mar, and Glencaim for their 
rescue of the king from his obnoxious 
ministers. In 1583, however, James defeated 
the Ruthven party, and Gowie W’as executed. 

Rutla>nd., Charles Manners, Duke op 
(5. 1754, d. 1787), was appointed Viceroy of 
Ireland by Pitt in 1783. He found IreLnd 
in a state bordering on open rebellion. His 
firmness, however, prevented a proposed con- 
gress from meeting (1784); and, though unable 
to carry the commercial treaty, he put down 
tho Whiteboy insunx'ction, and restored in- 
ternal quiet. 

Rutland, Henry Manners, 2nd Earl op 
(<f. 1563), was instriiDiental in procuring the 
condemnation of Lord Seymour of Sudely. 
In 1549 ho was employed in tho relief of Had- 
dington, besieged by tho French; and in 1553 
was impnsoned as a supporter of Ladv Jane 
Grey. In 1558 he collected a small fleet for 
the relief of Calais, but wa^ too late. 

Rutland, John Jambs Robert Manners, 
7th Dukeof, Conservative statesman (5. 1618, 
d. 1906), was second son of the flftlL duko. 
In his youth he was an enthusiastic member of 
the Young England party. He entered Parlia- 
ment for Newark in 1841. In Ixird Derby’s 
ministry of 1852 he was First Commissioner 
of Works, as also in 1858—59 and 1866— GL 
when he had a seat in the Cabinet. From 
1874 to 1880, and in 1885—86, he was Pdst- 
master-General, and from 1886 to 1892 was 
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Chancellor of the Duchv of Liiu-aster. Ho 
succeeded to the dukedom in 1888. 

Rye House Plot, The (1683), Is the 

name given to a consi)U-acy formed by some of 
the extreme Whigs in Charles I I.\s reign, att* r 
the failure of the Exclusion Rill; its object was 
the murder of the kingand the Duke of York. 
Ihe king was to have been murdered at a 
place ciilled the Rye House, in Hertfordshire ; 
but the ]>lot never came to anything, and wa.s 
revealed to the court by Imitors among those 
concerned in it. It is not probable that the 
prominent liig leaders were privv to this 
scheme, which was chiefly formed by Rumbold 
and some of the more violent and obscure 
members of the party. Rut William. L<jrd 
Russell, Algenion Sidney, and the Ejirl of 
Essex were arrested for comjflicity in it. 
Essex died in the Tower, probably by his own 
hand ; Russell wavS condeinnt^d on the evidence 
of one witness and executc*d, together with 
Sidney (July 21, 1683), at whose trial unpub- 
lished writings of his own were admitted as 
evidence against him. 

Macaulay, Hist, of EnQ.; Burnet, UiM. of his 
Otrn Timt; ilemoirs e/H'iHiam, Lord Russttl. 

Rymer, Thomas (5. 1639, d. 17I4), 
was bom at Northallerton, and educated at 
Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge. In 1692 
he received the appointment of historiograi>hcr 
royal, but he died in poverty. Rymer’s chief 
interest to the student of English history is 
Ids connection with the work called Fttdr-ra. 
Early in the seventeenth centurv began tho 
publication upon the Continent' of general 
collections of treaties. Such works became 
verj' popular, and the Codfx Juris Gcufium 
biplomaticus of Leibnitz (1693) seems to have 
suggested to Halifax and Somers the ad- 
visability of publishing a similar collection 
for England at the national expense. The 
government accepted the proposal, and en- 
trusted the work to Rmier. Fifteen volumes 
appeared during his lifetime, and five subse- 
quently, covering the period 1101—1654. It 
contains an immense number of treaties, 
charters, &c. 

It >6 necesaory careful]; to distinguisli tb© 
vanoug fe<litiong;-.(i.) Original, 15 vols., ed. 
Rymer (1704— 1713), the later volumes dejiartiug 
from the original plaoi and iocludiDg a latv^ 
number of documents which touch oul j domestic 
affairs; 16th Toh (1716), prepared from Ryiner's 
papers by bis assistant, SandersoD, who edited 
the remmning Tolumes ; 17th (1717), the last two 
being still more miscellaneous in the character of 
their couteiits. ADl8thvol.ai)i>eared first in 1726, 
blit was withdrawn on account of the remou* 
strauces of the Commons against the breach of 
privilege committed by printing part of their 
Journal; it was recallea and reissued (1781). 
^o more volumes were published in 1732 and 
VdS. Churchill published the first 17 vols.; 
Jo^n the last three, (ii.) Tonjotis II727— 
a reprint of the first 17 vols. (ed. Holmes), 
I)ublish6a W Tonsoa through subscription, 
(lii.) Ha^iis (1737-1745), an edition of the first 
17vols.,with Holmes's corrections, and of Sander- 
son's liree last Tols., published in 10 vols. at 
the Hagoo^ with an important, abridgment by 
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Papin, (iv.) Rtcord Commission (1810—1830), 3 
vols. iu 6 pjrts, mid a portion of 4th vol. covering 
the period domi to 1383, with additions. To 
these must be added : (v.) ST/llflhua of Fadrin. m 
tnglish.bySirThos. Hardy, 2 vols. (1809—1872), 
for Record Coumiission. In the prefaces to this 
most valuable work a full account and criticism 
is given of the various editions. 

[W. J. A.J 

Ryswick, The Tkeaty oi (Sept. 10 , 
lG97j, teniimntcd the war which had begun 
in IGSy between France and the coalition 
composed of the Empire, Siwin, England, 
Erandenburg, and Holland. Louis had opened 
negotiations in 1096 , but the other powei-s 
hail broken them off. At length, in March 
(1097), the French plenipotentiaries as- 
sembled at the Hague, those of the coalition 
at Delft, and conferences weic held at Kys- 
wick. But, impatient of delay, Louis and 
William appointed Marshal Bouftters and the 
Duke of i'oilland to hold private meetings 
together. Terms of peace were concluded 
(July 0). .SjKiin and the Emperor refused to 
agree to them; but Spain soon gave way, 
and on Sept. 10 the treaty was concluded 
between Fnincc, Holland, Spain, and Eng- 
land. The terms were that France should 
acknowledge William as King of England, 
Anne as his successor, and that all assistance 
should be withdniwn from James. Franco 
also suiTondertfd all conquests made since the 
Treaty of Nimeguen, and placed the chief 
lortresses of the Low Countries in the hands 
of Dutcli gJirrisons. A month Later, a treaty 
was concluded between Louis and the Em- 
peror. France restored all towns capturedsince 
the Treaty of Nimeguen, with the exception of 
Strasburg, together with Freiburg, Breisach, 
Philipsburg, and the French fortifications on 
the right bank of the Rhine. Lorraine was 
restored to its duke, who, however, granted a 
passiige through his dominions for French 
troops. Th«> Elector of Cologne was recog- 
nised, and the rights of the DuchoSwS of 
Orleans upon the Palatinate compromised for 
mcnoy. “The Prince of Orange,” says 
Ranke, “ who was formerly spoken of con- 
tomjituously as the little lord of Breda, had 
won himself a position in the presence of 
which the mightiest monarch the western 
world had seen for many a centuiy was com- 
pelled to give way.” 

Ranke, Hi*f. of Eng. ; Koch and Scboell, 
dps Trades dc PaiJ. 

s 

Sa, Dom Pantaleox, brother of the Portu- 
guese ambassador in London, killed a man in 
a fray (Nov. 22, 1633). He took refuge at 
the embassy, where it was maintained that 
he was responsible only to his own sovereign. 
Arrested and tried, and induced to plead 
by the threat of the peine forte et dure^ ho 
was condemned, ([homwoll, while pardoning 
his accomplices, was inexorable against the 


principal. On July 10 Sa was executed, 
amidst great popular rejoicings. Cromwell’s 
firm government was no respecter of persons, 
and not even the divinity which hedged 
ambassadors suffered them to riolatc the 
municipal law of the state in which they were 
sojourning. 

Trials; Scbafer, GwcKicl.lc toil Ptrlujof. 

Saadut Ali (rf. 1814), the brother of Asaf- 
ul-Dowlah, was by a treaty made by Sir John 
Shore in 1788 assigned the vacant throne of 
Oude, upon terms which gave the English 
the right of garrisoning the important places, 
and completely subjected Oude to the English 
power. Saadut Ali rapidly became so un- 
popular that he lost all control over his own 
troops, who, while useless for the defence of 
Oude, remained a sonree of great expense. 
After the insurrection of Vizier AH, which 
had to be put down by British troops, Lord 
Wellesley insisted peremptorily on their 
dismissal. In 1800 the Nawab announted 
that he intended to abdicate in favour of 
one of his sons. Lord Wellesley infoimed 
him that he would consent to the abdua- 
tion provided it was made in favour of 
the Company. The Nawab theieupon with- 
drawing his abdication. Lord Wellesley 
ordered him to choose between the cession of 
the whole or part of his dominions. Alter 
tiy-ing everj’ possible means of escai:e,' the 
Treaty of Lucknow was concluded (Nov. 10, 
1801). Its prorisions wore that the Vizier 
should cede a large territory, and in return 
should be released from all future demands 
on account of Oude or its dependencies ; that 
the Company should always protect and de- 
fend the Vizier, aiid that ho should only 
support a few of his own troops for revenue 
purposes ; that the English should guaiantee 
to him his remaining territories ; that in the 
exercise of his authority ho should in all cases 
be guided by the advice of the officers of the 
Company. On Jan. 10, 1802, Lord Wellesley 
and the Vizier met at Cawnpore, where the 
former insisted on such a refonn in the ad- 
ministration of Oude as should remove the 
crils and abuses which had so long corrupted 
all the state machinery. Various remon- 
strances were at intervals addressed to him 
on his government, especially during Lord 
Minto's administration, but he had no mind 
for reforms which would embarrass his ar- 
rangements and 'Curtail his revenue. He 
died in 1814. 

Mill, Hut. o/ India; IKcllesley Dexj)o(cli«, ' 

Sabert, King of the East Saxons, and 
nephew of Etholbert, King of Kent, received 
Christianity from Augustine, and instituted 
the bishopric .of London with Mellitus for its 
first bishop. On his death, his sons relapsed 
into heathenism. 

Sac and Soc was an Anglo-Saxon phrase, 
also extensively used in the Norman periods 
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meaning the right of jurisdiction possessed 
by private individuals. When extensive 
tracts of folkland were turned into bookland, 
in favour of churches, mon;tstic bodies, or 
priv’atc individuals, such jurisdiction as had 
boon previously vested in the king, in or out 
of the popular courts, w;is transferred to the 
recipient of the grant. Where previously 
the royal othcei-s had sat in judgment, the 
lortl or the lord’s reeves now s.at ; and tlie 
profits of the jurisdiction now w'ont, not to 
the national e.xchequer, but to that of the 
lord. And, as in the later Aiiglo>S;txon times 
the tendency was for all folkland to pass into 
bookland, “ the national courts beaime more 
and more the courts of the landowners. The 
ancient process was retained, but exercised 
by men who derived their title from the new 
source of justice.” (Stubbs.) The grants of 
sac and $oc did not as a rule give immunity 
from the county courts, though they did from 
the hundred courts. They became, in fact, the 
basis of the later manor court leet, which 
exercised potty criminal jurisdiction over the 
tenants of the manor. The name is derived 
from two words, one of which {aacn) properly 
means a thing, and so presumaoly a thing in 
dispute and litigation ; the other («or«), 
jurisdiction. But, as Bishop Stubbs says, 
“ the form is an alliterative jingle which will 
not bear close analj'sis.” 

Stubbs, Const. Hist , i. § 73 ; Ellis, Infroittc- 
(ion (o D.>Tn««lay. 

Sacheverell, Henry, D.D. (rf. 1724), 
the son of a Low Church clergyman, entered 
the Church, and early attached himseU to 
the school of Laud. He became a fellow of 
Magdalen College, Oxford. In 1705 ho was 
elected chaplain of St Saviour’s, Southwark. 
In August, 1709, ho preached a violent 
Assize sermon at Derby, and on Nov. 5, 1709, 
one at St. Paul’s Cathedral before the civic 
digniteries on “ The Perils of False Brethren 
both in Church and State,” a tirade against 
the Revolution principles, Dissenters, and the 
Whig ministry, espccuilly Godolphin, whom 
ho attacked under the name of Volpone, or 
Old Fox. It is said that 40,000 copies of 
this sermon were sold. The ministry wore 
naturally angry, and Sunderland proposed 
that Sachoverell should be impeach^. The 
idea was taken up by Godolphin, but opposed 
by Somers and Alarlborough. Sacheverell’s 
answer to the articles was uncompromising. 
When it was decided to bring him to trial, 
the Commons resolved to attend Westminster 
Hall in a body’. Popular sympathy was 
strongly on his side. “ Sacheverell and the 
Church” was the cry. He read on eloquent 
defence, supposed to have been written for 
him by Atterbury’. The Lords declared him 
guilty by sixty-nine to fifty-two. He was 
suspended for three years, and his sermon 
was burnt by the common hangman ; but a 
motion that he should be incapable of prefer- 
ment was thrown out. The sentence was 


considered an ac^juilbil; u living was bestowed 
on him in Shropsbiie, and his journey thither 
was like a royal progress. The tiucvii s:iw 
how unpopuLir the ministry had become, and 
hence was encouraged to ciirry out her plaii.s 
for its overthrow. [Anne.] After the period of 
Sacheverell’s .•JusjHjnsion was over, the queen 
presented him with the living of St. Andrew’s, 
Holbom. His first sermon, on the text. 

Father, forgive them, for they know not 
what they do,” he sold for £100. The Com- 
mons, to mark their di.sapproval of the con- 
duct of the previous ministry. apjx)inted him 
to preach before them on Ascension Day. 
Burnet’s \*iewa of Ids cliaracter are hardiy 
overdrawn : “ He was a hold, insolent mail, 
with a very small me<isure of religion, virtue, 
learning, or good sense ; but he resolved t4) . 

force himself into popularity and jneferment 
by' the most i)ctulant railings at Dissenters 
and Low Churchmen in several sennons and 
libels, written without chasteness of style or 
liveliness of expression.” 

Burton, Rn<?n of Queen Anne ; Boyer, .4ntial<; 

Bureet» Hut. 0 / hu then Time. 

Socket’s Harbour, The Batti.e or 
(1813), was fought on Lake Onhirio, betwi en 
the English and Canadians under Sir George 
Prevost, and the Americans under the com- 
mand of General Brown. The advantage 
lay’ with the Americans. 

Sackville, Lord George (5. 171G, d. 
1785), was the son of Charles, Duke of Dorsed. 

He serv’ed at the battles of Dettingen and 
Fontenoy, and fought under the Duke of 
Cumlx^rland at Culloden. In 1753 he was 
sent as secretary to Ireland, and quarrelled 
with the Speaker, Boyle. In 1758 he refused 
the command on the coast of Britanny, prefer- 
ring to serve in Flanders, on the g^und that 
ho was “ tired of buccaneering.” Ho com- 
manded the English and German cavalry on 
the right of the allies under Ferdinand of 
Brunswick at the battle of Minden, and when 
orders were sent him to charge, he obstinately 
refused to do so, affecting to misimderstand 
the order, probably from motives of jealousy. 
After enduring several slights from Ferdi- 
nand, ho resigned his command, and on his 
return home, a court-martial adjudged him 
unfit to serve in any’ military’ capacity. On 
the death of George II., ho attempted to 
return to court. In the year 1761 he was 
elected member for Hy’the; and in 1762 wo 
find him complaining of the expenses of 
the war. In 1766 ho was restored to the 
Privy’ Council. In 1770, in consequence of 
inheriting an estate, he assumed the name of 
Gormain. In tho following y’car he fought a 
duel with Governor Johnstone. In 1775 he 
was made Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
but his military knowledge and talents ill- 
atoned for his rash and violent temper. He 
q^rroUed with his subordinates, especially 
Sir Guy Carleton and Sir William Howe, and 
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in 1778 threatcnod to resign, in a fit of anger 
on Caileton's being appointed Governor of 
Cliarh inont. He superiiitonded the prepara- 
tions for the American ^Va^. In the year 
1782, in order to rid themselves of him, the 
ministry j)CTSuaded the king to raise him to 
the peenigo. 'llierc Tva.s great outer\ at this, 
•and his first speech in the House of I.ords 
was an attempt to remove the imputation of 
( owardice at Minden. We subsequently find 
him acknowledging the fact that the king 
was his own minister. Lord Siickville was a 
man of undoubted talents and great ambition, 
but of a violent temperament, which urged 
him to ill-judged courses. 

Walpole, ; .Sisaioxi<li, Hi^t.dc France; 

Lecky, 0 / ehc Fii/Mccalh Ontury; Stan* 

hope, Kay. 

Sackville, liicHAitn (rf. 1566), the 

father of the famous Lord Buckhurst, was a 
man of great financial abilities, which he so 
made use of to his own advantage as to gain 
the nickname of “ Fill Sack.” Under Queen 
Maw ho was a Catholic, and Chancellor of 
the Court of Augmentations ; under Eli/ji- 
heth, a Protestunt, and Chancellor of the 
Exchiiiuer. 

Sadleir's Case (1857). I^Ir James 
Siidleir. member for Tippei-ary, had been 
ileeply concenicd with his brother, John 
Siulleir. member for Sligo, in a series of 
fnmdulent banking tmnsjictions. On the 
diseoverv, John Sadleir committed suicide 
and James Sadleir fled. The latter was 
thereupon formally expelled from the House 
of Commons (Feb. 19),on the motion of the 
Attomev-General for Ireland. 

A. M. Sullivau, Xc»c Ireland, chaps, xiv., xv. 


Sadler, Sir Ralph (5. 1507, d. 1587), a 
protege of Thomas Cromwell, was much 
thought of by Henry VIII. for the skill and 
ability which he displayed as a diplomatist. 
In 1530 ho was sent on an embassy to James 
V. of Scotland, to endeavour to detach him 
from his alliance with Fninco, and to aid the 
cause of the Reformed religion in Scotland, 
and fulfilled his mission with such discretion, 
that Henry appointed him one of the twelve 
councillors who were to assist his executors 
in thc‘ goveiTiment during the minority of 
Edward VI. In 1547 he was present at the 
battle of Pinkie, and greatly distinguished 
himself; while in 1549 ho aided in suppres- 
sing Ket’s rebellion. “ The able and truthful 
Sir Ralph Sadler” became one of Elizabeth’s 
most trusted diplomatic agents, and a strong 
Puritan, and was often employed in Scotch 
negotiations. In 1559 he was sent to the 
Scotch border with instructions “ to treat in 


all secrecy with any manner of persons : 
Scotland for the union of the realms,” and 
assist the Protestant party with secret sur 
of money. He was one of the English cor 
missioners at the Treaty of Leith (1560), ai 
in 1568 was on the commission of Yo: 


on the occasion of the inquiry into the murder 
of Damlcy. In 1584 — 85 Sir Ralph Sadler 
acted as gaoler to Mary Queen of Scots in 
Tutburv Castle ; but found the charge of her 
whom ‘‘ he had held in his arms as a baby ” 
60 irksome, that he petitioned to bo removed. 
After the execution of ilar}-, in whoso trial 
he took part, he was again sent on a diplo- 
matic errand to Scotland to announce to 
James VI. his mother’s death, and to explain 
that Elizabeth was in no way to blame. This 
delicate mission, which he successfully accom- 
plished, was his last, as he died a month or 
two later. 

pfitirrs of Sir Jtalph Sadler with Memoir by 

Sir Walter Scott (1609) ; Froude, Hist, of Eng. 

Sadoolapore, The Battle of (Dec. 3, 
1848), was fought during the Sikh ^Var. 
After the failure at Ramnuggur, Lord Gough 
ordered Sir Joseph Thackwell to cross the 
Chenab at "NVuzeorabad and turn the Sikh 
position. Sherc Sing thereupon withdrew 
from Ramnuggur, and the two armies met at 
the village of Sadoolapore. For two hours 
the British sustained the fire of the enemy 
without returning till they were fully in 
lange, when their artillery' opened with 
deadly effect. The Sikhs retired slowly, and 
Sir Joseph did not deem it wise to follow. 
The advantage of the action doubtless rested 
with Shore Sing, who had mjirched away at 
his own will to a better position, but Lord 
Gough thought fit to claim the A’ictory. [Sikh 
War.] 

J # 

St. Albans, in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of the famous Roman municipium 
of VenUamium, is famous as the site of one of 
the greatest Benedictine abbeys. It gains its 
modem name from Alban, said to have been 
martyred there under Diocletian. The abbey 
was erected in his honour by Offa of Mercia 
in 796. The town dates from the days of 
Abbot Ulfsige, who built the three parish 
churches. The oppressions of the abbots led 
the town to join the peasants’ revolt of 13^81. 
In 1455 and 1461 two battles of more political 
than military’ importance were fought between 
the Yorkists and I^ancastrians. The abbey 
church, made parochial at the Dissolution, 
was made a cathedral in 1877. 

St. Albans, The First Battle of 
(1455), was the first engagement in the Wars 
of the Roses. It was brought about by the 
recovery of Henry VI. in 1455, and tho 
termination of York’s jirotectorate. The 
Somerset party were again in power, and 
York, seeing his influence at an end, deter- 
mined to secure by forte of arms the down- 
fall of Somerset. Accordingly he collected 
troops in the north and march^ towar^ 
London. The king advanced in force to 
meet him, and after a vain attempt at nego- 
tiation, a battle followed which, though only 
lasting half an hour, had most- important 
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results. Somerset was slain, together with 
other I.Kincastrian nobles, the king wounded, 
and York completely victorious. 

St. Albans, The Seco.nd Battle or 
(1401), was fought by Queen JIaigaret and 
the Lancastrians against the Ejirl of War- 
wick. After the victory at AVakefield 
Margjirct nuirchcd towanls London, and was 
met at St. Albans by Warwick. The Lan- 
castrians gained the day, the king was re- 
leased, and Warwick compelled to retire. 
But with incrediblo folly the results of the 
battle were altogether thrown away. London 
wjis not occupied, nor was the Earl of War- 
wick prevented from effecting a junction 
with Edward. The Lancastrians retired to 
the north, and within a foilnight the Yorkists 
were in possession of London, and Edwai-d 
recognised as king. 

St. Albans, The Council of (Aug. 4. 
121.1), wjw one of the geneml councils of 
John 8 reign. It is extremely important in 
constitutional hi.story us a stejj in the pro- 
gress of the representative system, since 
It was attended, not merely by the gi-eat 
baron.s. but by representatives (the reeve and 
four others) of the people of the towns in 
the royal demesne. The Council was called 
by the Justiciar Geoffrey Fitz-Peter, who 
promised to abide by the laws of Henry I. 
honcc-forth. In the same year, in a summons 
to a Council at Oxford (of the proceedings of 
which lliero is no recoi-d ; indeed, it is pos.sible 
that it never mot), each of the sheriffs is or- 
dered to s<-nd four discToet men from his shire. 

St. Albans, Fuancis Bacon, Viscount 
\o. 15Gl,rf. 1G20), often chilled (thoiig^hof coureo 
mrorrectly) Immu Bacon, was the son of Sir 
Nicholas Bacon, I.x)rd Keeper under Elizabeth 
At twelve he was stmt to Camhridgo, at sixteen 
ho became a member of Gray’s Inn, and wont 
to Fnince in the retinue of the English 
arnlmssador, Sir Amyas Paiilet. Here he 
8la\;^ed a couple of years, until ho was recalled 
to England by the death of his father. Left 
with but scanty means, ho now applied himself 
nHsiduously to the study of law, and Wan 
that long struggle for preferment in which 
was Bjient the greater jMirt of his life. In 
1684 ho entered Parliament, and in 1686 
became a Bencher. But for some years after 
this ho made no progroaa. Lord Burleigh, to 
whom he naturally looked for assistance— for 
tlie Treasurer had married the sister of 
Bacon’s mother-distrusted him, and paid 
no attention to his frequent appeals ; while 
the younger Cecil was proliably jealous of his 
TOUBio’s ability, and constantly threw obstacles 
in his way. In 1693, however, Bacon’s 
friendship with Essex seemed about to open 
to him the jiath to distinction. The place of 
Attorney-General became vacant, and Essex 
demanded it for him, but in vain: for the 
influonw of the Cecils was victorioua. and 
Hist.— 35 


their nominee Coke was apjiointcd. From 
this time dates that bitter rivalry betuaien 
Bacon and the great master of the < oimnon 
law, which was ultimately to bring about the 
fall of both. Es.sex failed even to gain for 
his friend the Solicitor’s iilace, and altcmpteii 
to console him by the gift of an estate worth 
some £1.800. Yet in spite of the many 
services Essex had rentlered to him, Bar oii 
took a prominent pait on the ride of (he 
crown in the prosecution of the earl for high 
treason, and was omployevl to write a pamphlet 
to justify the jiction of the government. 

At James’s ac<'cs8ion. Bacon, with a crowd 
of others, was knighted. lie was a pro- 
minent figure in the Parliament of 1()04. 
and, while acting as spokesman of the Com- 
mons, plea.sed the king by flattery, and by 
the* skill with which he arrangeel coinpro- 
mi.ses. especially in the; matter of the^ Bm-king- 
hamshire election. On the eiuestion of the; 

I union of the two kingdoms Bacon heartily 
I symjiathised with the king; ho was ap- 
, peiintcd to draw up the projiosals to 1 k» 

^ laid before the commission, and as a member 
of It argued ably in support of Jaine.s’s pi'oject. 
In 1006 he married Alice B.irnham, an 
alelerman’s daughter. In June, 1007, he at last 
gjiineel a foothold upon the ludderof promotion, 
and became Solicitor-Gcnoral. As such his 
w-ork was chiefly of a routine; chanicter ; in 
the Commons, however, he took a leading 
jMirt in the di8Cus.8ion8 upon the Gixsit 
Contniet. After Sali.sbiiry’s death, in IGl'2, 
Bacon was able to come into closer conluct 
with the king, and henceforth his nipid rise 
was certain. In Oct., 1013, ho was maele 
Attorney-General ; but though this oflice; 
gave; him a prominent place among the re>yal 
ministers, his work was but to carry out and 
defend royal decisions, and he had no in- 
fluence upon the general policy of the govern- 
ment.^ Me took part in the trials of Pesieham 
and .Somerset, defended the benevolence of 
; 1614—16, and assisted in the humiliation of 
I (’hief Justice Coke in 1016. Having suc- 
weded in gaining the favour of Bnckingliam. * 
Bacon beciimo Lord Keeper in Slurch, 1017, 

ID Jan., 1618, Cluincellor, in the July of 
the same year Baron Verulam, and in Jan., 
1621, Viscount fit. AJlmns. He was stiii 
a mere agent of the government, and when 
he chanced unintentionally to offend Bucking- 
ham in the matter of the marriage of Coke’s 
daughter, he had to make a degrading sub- 
mission. 

When Parliament met in January, 1021. 
there was no sign of any public hostility to 
the Chancellor, The Commons were eager to 
join the king in a contest with Spain, but 
James refused to declare for a war policy; 
whereupon the Commons in disgust tumetl 
^ the discussion of domestic grievances. 
Foremost amongst these were the, mono|>olie8. 
An utta<-k began upon the referees, i.e., those 
law officei's (in<‘)uding Bacon) and- others who 
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l.adccrtiHod to the of th*- monopolies; 

and Coke, now one of the leaders of the 
House, turnt'd the iissitult espeeially upon 
the Chancellor. Meantime a committee had 
boon sittinfj to iiiquire into abuses in the 
courts of justice. Apparently to the suri)rise 
of the world, Hacon was in March accused 
of haWug recoived bribes ; the Lords, after 
hearing witnesses, were convinctal of his 
guilt ; and, what is most stninge of all. Bacon 
ina«lc no attempt to tlefend himself, but threw 
uimself on the mercy of the Lords and the 
king. Yet it is the opinion of ilr. Gardiner, 
who luis gi'-en a debiiled account of the most 
imjwrtant accusations brought against him, 
that “ the charge that Bacon knowingly and 
corruptly sold or delayed justice falls entirely 
to the ground. The <mly po.ssible explanation 
of his conduct is that, with his usual earcless- 
mais of forms, he contented himself with 
knowing that the immediate reception of the 
money, which he believed himself to have 
fairly earned, would not influence his decision ; 
in other words, that without a con-uj)! motive 
ho accepted money corruptly tendered” {Hist., 
iv. 81). Bacon sjiw that the attack was due 
to political animosity, and that no defence 
would save him ; by complete submission he 
might escape with a more lenient sentence. 
Moreover, though ho was confident, and justly, 
of his own integrity, he could not fail to see 
how cWl was the practice which he had 
allowed to continue : “ I was the justest 
judge that was in England these fifty years. 
But it was the justest censure in Parlia- 
ment that wjis these two hiindrcd years.” 
Uo was sentenced to a heavy fine, to 
unprisonment during royal pleasure, to 
exclusion from Parliament, oflSce, and court. 
I’ho fine was remitted and Bacon was rc- 
loasod from the Tower after two or three 
days’ imprisonment ; but, though his advice 
was occasionally sought by the govern- 
ment, ho never again obtained oftico, and 
spent tlio remaining yeai-s of his life entirely 
in literary work. 

More important, perhaps, than the events 
of his life are the political theories which 
ho consistently advocated. His ideal was a 
patunal monarchy. The king, aiming at 
the good of his people, able to employ the 
wisest counsellors, and possessed of wide 
infonnation, must bo better able to guide the 
juition aright than the unorganised body of 
well-meaning country gentlemen called the 
House of Commons, though he ought to use 
their help and explain his purposes to them. 
The work of goveniment demanded an intel- 
lectual j>owor such as trained stntc.smen alone 
possessed ; the king, unmoved by the interests 
of any class, could provide for the welfare of 
all classes better than lawyers or squires. 
Yot facts proved too strong for Bacon, us 
they afterwards proved too strong for 
Strafford, whd may bo regarded as a Bacon in 
power. Bacon was employed as a useful 


tool ; ho was seldom seriously consulted on 
important matters. Noneof his great projects 
were carried out, and while he was holding 
up in many a carefully written state pajHjr 
the picture of a patriot king, the country was 
being governed by Buckingham. Bacon’s 
life was a dual one. His dominant interest 
was the increase of human knowledge by the 
new way which he could teach {Advance- 
ment of Leaniinff, 1605; Mvttin Otyanum, 
1620). There will always be a question as to 
the relation between Bacon’s active and specu- 
lative life. Probably he wished for power 
chiefly because it would enable him to carrN 
oui his great plans lor the social good. 

The roaiu sources of inforuiAtiou BacoD 

are his edited with most valuable 

introductioiM, bj Speddin^ aud KUis, For 
Bacou iu relation to the history of the time^ 
Gardiner, Hist, of especiiUly vol. iv., must 
consulted, also Charles de Kciiiusat» 

Bacon $a Kic, Ac. A very useful short hi i^rapliy 
is written by R. W. Church, Kuno Pischor, 
Fraiu Bacon von Kcrulani und Seine Navk/ohjetf 
is an exhaustive statement of B acou's puiloso* 
phical position. [W. J. A.] 

St. Aldwyn, Viscount. [Hicss^Bbach, 
St£ Michael.] 

St. Brice’s Bay, The Massacre op 
(Nov. 13, 1002), is said to have been occa- 
sioned by the report that the Danes in Eng- 
land had formed a plot for murdering the 
king and the Witun. Accordingly orders 
were sent forth that all the Danes should De 
slain. 3Ir. Freeman thinks the story of the 
massacre has been greatly exaggerated, and 
that it only included those Danes who hud 
stayed behind from Sweyn’s army. 

St. Carileff William op, or Saint 
Calais, was first Prior of St. Calais in Maine, 
and then Abbot of St. Victor’s in Lo Mans, 
and ultimately became Bishop of Durham in 
1080. Famous in the history of his see for 
substituting monks for secular canons iu his 
cathedral church, he ho-s a place in historj' as 
the foremost adviser of William Kufus in tho 
beginning of his reign. Tho chronicler of 
Peterborough says {s.a. 1088), “ So well did 
the king to tho bishop that all England fol- 
low’cd his counsel and did so as ho would.” 
But in a few months he joined the feudal 
movement against William, apparently under 
circumsUinces of great treachery. Involved iu 
tho general failure, his temporalities were 
seized, his lands w’ero ravaged, and he him- 
self brought to trial before the king’s court. 
“ His trial,” says Mr. Freeman, “ is of groat 
constitutional importance, both as illustrating 
the procedure of the Norman courts at an 
early stage of development, and because in 
the course of it William made the first re- 
corded appeal to Rome against the judgment 
of the ‘ Wise Men.’ ’’ After every legal 
subtlety had been exhausted, William was 
banished to Normandy. But in 1091 he was 
restored to his see, and again exercised great 
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influence over Rufus. The first appellant 
to Rome now figures as the king's adviser 
a^inst Anselm. But in 1095 he reverted to 
his old policy by joining the feudal rising of 
Mowbray, and only his death on Jan. 1, 1096, 
saved him from a second trial before the 
^Vitenugemot. He was buried in the cliapter- 
house, that the monks who loved their founder 
might ever have his tomb before their eyes. 
Aimrt from his liberality to his church,* ho 
appears in history as a thorouffhlv unscrupu* 
loUS TTXiMX. 

The full accouufc of William of St. 

Calais is in Freeman's /{u/us. toI. L, and 

vol. il., note c* Mr* Freeman complaius of the 
scanty notice taken of the story by modern 
write r8» 

Ste Choxles, iii Lower Canada, was the 
scene of tho defeat of the Canadian rebels in 
1837 by Colonel Wctherall. 

Ste Denis^ in Lower Canada, was the 
scene of a partial victory of the Canadian 
rebels in 1837 over the government troops 
under Colonel Gore. 

St. Snstache* in Lower Canada, was the 
scene (1837) of tho totiil defeat of tho rel>el 
Ca^dians under Girod by Sir J. Colbomo. 
This was tho last skirmish in the Canadian 
insurrection. 

St. Giles’s Fields, The Mebtino ik 
(1414), was planned by the Lollards. Alargo 
body (rei>ort said a hundred thousand in 
number) was to assemble in St. Giles’s Fields 
outside London, where they would bo met by 
thousands of city apprentices, and headed by 
Sir John Oldcastlc. Their design, it was said, 
was to murder tho king and his brothers, 
make Oldcastlo regent, and destroy all the 
cathedrals and monasteries in the land. The 
vigilance of Henry V. defeated their designs ; 
tho gates of the city were closed, and St. 
Giles’s Fields occupied by troops, who easily 
put the insurgents to flight. 

St* Helena, an island in tho South 
Atlantic, was discovered (1601) by Juan de 
Nova Castclla, a Portuguese navigator; in 
1613 a small settlement was formed by some 
Portuguese, but had only a short erwtence. 
In 1588 tl»c island was visited by Captain 
Cavendish, and in 1646 was occupied by 
tho Dutch, who, however, relinquished it in 
1651 for tho Capo of Good Hope. About 
1662 tho East Lidia Company obtained u 
charter for tho occupation of the island from 
Charles II., and a largo settlement was 
speedily formed. In 1672 tho island was 
surprised and captured by tho Dutch, but 
was rotaken in tho following year. It was 
held by tho East India Company until 1833 
when it was surrendered to the British 
government. St. Helena is celebrated as 
liaving been the place of imprisonment of 
Napoleon Bonaparte, who died there (1821). 
General Cronje, Colonel Schiel, and n 
large number of Boers were sbipp^ to St. 


Helena in 1900 as prisoners of war. The 
garrison was withdrawn fioin the island in 
1906. 

St. John, Oliver (6. circa 1598, d. 1673), 
a prominent lawyer and politician of tho 
time of Charles I., wa.s called to the bar in 
1626, and soon identified himself with tho 
popular pai-ty. He distinguished himself by 
his defence of Hampden in the <{uestion of 
Ship-money. He was an active member of 
the Short and Long Parliaments, and in 
January, 1641, tho king, with a view of 
conciliating tho popular party, made St. John 
Solicitor-General. Notwithstanding this, he 
was one of the managers of Strafford’s 
impeachment, and on every occasion opj)osod 
the wishes of the king, till at last, in 1643, he 
was removed from his office. He was made 
by Parliament one of tho Commissioners of 
the Great Seal in 1643, and held this office 
till 1646. In 1648 ho was Jippointed Chief 
Justice of the Common Pleas, and was soon 
after made a member of the Council of State. 
He was closely connected with Cromwell by 
marriage, and supported him in lus expulsion 
of Parliament, but was opposed to the Pro- 
tectorate, thouj^h wo subsequently find hiui 
favouring tho idea of kingship, and he was 
one of tho members of Cromwell’s House of 
Lords. After Cromwell’s death he supported 
the Parliament against the army, and on tho 
Restoration he very narrowly escapied being 
excepted from the Act of Indemnity. Tho 
rest of his life was passed in retirement. 1 1 is 
character is jiainted in unfavourable colours 
by all historians. Mr. Carlyle speaks of him 
as “a dusky, tough man, whose abstruse 
I®nJiticisms, crabbed logics, and dark am- 
bition issue all in drciided avarice at last ; ” 
and Clarendon describes him as being “ a 
man reserved, of a dark and clouded coun- 
tenance, very proud and conversing with very 
few, and those men of his own humour and 
inclinations.” 

Carlyle, <>om\celVa Irtters and Spccehea : 

Cla^ndon, Utxt. of i2eb»l(ion; May, liih!. tj 

In* Long Parliament. 

St. Hitt’s (St. Christopher’s), one of 
the Inward Islands, was <^8covorod by 
Columbus, 1493, and was the first West 
Indian island colonised by tho English ; they 
settled there under Sir Thomas Warner (1623), 
who three years later was made governor of 
tho island bv Charles I. In 1629 tho colony 
was attacked by Iho Spaniards, and many of 
the settlers killed. Part of the island was 
occupied by French planters, between whom 
and tho En^ish there was a perpetual in- 
ternal war ; which lasted until the island was 
finally ceded to the English by rhe Peace of 
Utrecht, 1713. In 1782 St. Kitt’s was taken 
by the French, and in 1806 was again ravaged 
W a party of marauders of tho same nation. 
The government, which was representative, 
was vested in a lieutenant-governor, a legis- 
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lativc and ox<'cutive council, and a house of 
reprosuntativcs. In 1871 ist. Kitts joined 
the Icdenition of the Ix'cward Islands; its 
local government is that of a Crown colony, 
but it vsends representatives to the Federal 
Council of the Leeward Islands. The chief 
production of the island is sug-ar. 

R. M. Martin, liintwh Colonics. 

St. Leger, Sm Anthony, was sent over 
to Ireland in lo37 as commissioner of for- 
' feited lands, amt in August, 1540, became 
Lord Di puty. His government was vigorous 
and successful. Ho subdued the Kavanaghs, 
and their chief had to give up the title of 
“ 'Die MacJturrough.” At a rarliament 
held hy him about this time, even Desmond 
altenih’d, and this was considered a great 
uehievement. He was able to send Irish 
troo]>s to Scotland and Fr.inco to tike part in 
the king’s wars. In 1540 he subdued the 
long refractory clans of the O’Moores and 
O (.’onnors. In 1551 Sir James Cioft suc- 
ceeded him as Lord Deputy, but he was again 
Lord Deputy from 1553 to 1556. His sons 
both in turn became Lord Presidents of 
Munster. 

St. Iiegert ISIU Wauha.m, son of Sir 
Anthony iSt. L(‘ger, succeeded in relieving 
iladdiugton, 1548, when besieged by the 
French and .Scotch. In 1566 he defeated 
Shane O'Neil, and in 1579 did good service 
in tlie Desmond rebellion in spite of Onnonde’s 
opinion of him, tliat he was “ an old alehouse 
knight, malicious, impudent, 'void of honesty; 
an arrogant as.s that had never courage, 
honesty, or truth in him.” 

St. XiGonards, Edward Bvrtenshaw 
S iGDEN, Loud (5. 1781, d. 1875), was the son 
of a hairdresser of Duke Street, West- 
min.'^ter. He was called to the bar at Lin- 
coln's Inn (1807). In 18*22 h«‘ became a 
king's counsel and bencher of liineoln’s 
Inn. Ho at different times was returned 
to the House of Commons for Weymouth, 
Jlelcombe Kegis, and St. Mawes ; took a pro- 
minent part in Parliamentary discussions, and 
was foremost among those who opposed the 
Iteform Bill. In June, 1829, when the Duke 
of "Wellington w’as Prime Minister, he was 
appointed Solicitor-General ; and in 1834, 
w'hon Sir R. Peel formed a ministry. Sir 
Edw’ard Sugden went to Ireland as Lonl 
Chancellor. Resigning that office on the 
retirement of the cabinet, he was returned 
for the House of Commons for Ripon, and 
vacated his seat in September, 1841, on 
resuming under Sir R. Peel’s ministry his 
position as Lord Chancellor of Ireland, in 
which he continued until the disruption of 
the Conservative party in 1846. For some 
time he did not figure prominently in public 
affairs, but accepted the post of Lord Chan- 
cellor in Lord Derby’s first administration in 
1852, and was raised to the peenige as Lord 


St. Leonards. In 1858 Lpixl Derby wai 
desirous that Lord St. Leonanls should again 
receive the Great Seal, hut he declined the 
responsibility in consequence of his advanced 
age, though he afterwards took an active and 
influential part in the business of Parliament, 
and exerted himself to keep up the character 
and efficiency of the House of Lords as a 
judicial tribunal, and to correct by legislation 
sevend anomalies in the law of property. 

Campbell, Lives <*} ihc Chancellors* 

St. IiUCia, one of the Windward Islands, 
was discovered by Columbus in 1502. In 
1635 it was taken possession of by the French, 
and four years later an English settlement 
wiisforinMon the island, though the colonists 
were almost all murdered shortly afterwards 
hy the niitives. In 1664 the island was bikcn 
by an English expedition from Barbadoes, 
licadod by Lord Willoughby, but was 
evacuated in 1667. In 1718 St. Lucia was 
granted by Louis XV. to Marshal D’Estrees, 
and in 1722 by George I. to the Duke of 
Montague. 'Die result was a collision between 
the two parties of colonists (1723), which 
ended in a compromise ; by the TVeaty of Aix- 
la-Chapello (1748) the neutrality of tho island 
was rocognisiHl, but in 1756 it was seized and 
garrisoned by tho French, to whom it w’a.s 
given up by the Treaty of Paris (1763). In 
1778 it w’as again taken by the English, and 
held by them for five years, at tho end of 
which time it was exchanged for Grenada. 
In 1794 it was biken by Loi*d St. Vincent, 
but evacuateil in the following year, though 
in 1796 it again fell into the hands of a 
British expedition, under Sir Ralph Aber- 
cromby. In 1802 St, Lucia was restored to 
France by the Peace of Amiens, but tho next 
year was biken hy General Greenfield, and 
has ever since remained under British rule. 

Martin. Colonies; U. EUwanles, West Indies. 

St. Mary's Ciyst. The Battle op 
(Aug. 3, 1549), was fought near Topsham in 
Devonshire, between the royal troops and the 
West Country insurgents ; the latter were 
defeated after a severe engagement. 

St. Patrick^ The Apostle of Ireland, 
was bom at Kilpatrick, Dumbartonshire, 
Scotland, in 373. WTien sixteen years old, 
Patrick was carried off in a raid of Piets 
and Scots and sohl to an Irish chief. Six 
years afterwards Patrick escaped to France, 
and lived as a monk at Tours and Larins. 
In 406 he went as a missionary to Ireland. 
Hie preaching was highly successful. Patrick 
died, probably at Antrim, in 463. 

St. Autll {d. 1691), a distinguished 
French general, arrived at Limerick in 1691, 
to take command of the Irish army. He had 
commanded Irish troops in Savoy, and did his 
beet to discipline his forces. Unfortunately, he 
quarrelled with both Sarsfield and Tyrconnel- 
Irritated at the capture of Atblone, he deter- 



mined to ffive battle to the English in oppo- 
sition to the advice of his Irish officers. At 
Agbrim, at the critical moment of the battle, 
his head was carried off b)’ a cannon-ball. 

Maearia Excidium ; Macaulny. Jiul. of Eng. 

St. Vincent, one of the Windward 
Lsliinds, was discovered by Columbus (1498). 
In 1627 it was granted by Charles I. to Lord 
Carlisle, but no permanent settlement was 
made in the island until 1719, when some 
French colonists .ame from Mai-tinifiue. In 
1748 the neuti-ality of St. Vincent was recog- 
nised by the Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, but in 
1762 the island was tikeii by the English 
and conhrrned to them by the Treaty of Paris 
in the following year; in 1779 it ag;un fell 
into the hands of the French, but wa.s restoreni 
to England by the Treaty of Versailles (1788). 
In 1794 an insurrection broke out amongst 
the njitives owing to tlie intrigue.s of the 
French planters, and on its suj)prcssion 5,000 
negi-oes were sent out of the island. The 
government of St. Vincent, which extends to 
.some of tho Grenadine Islands, is vested in 
an administmtor, an executive council, and 
a legislative council of four official and three 
unofficial members. Tho chief wealth of the 
island is derived from sugar, coffee, and 
cotton. 

Shephard, ifi»t. of St. Kiac^nt ; Martin, 
Cotoni^, 

St, Vincent, John Jeuvis, Eaul (b. 
1736, d. 1823), entered the navj' at the early 
ago of twelve, and fii-st saw active sernco in 
tho expedition against Quebec in 1759, after 
wbich_ he was promoted to bo a commander. 
In 1774 he was appointed to command a ship 
of eighty-four guns, and in 1778 took a dis- 
tinguished i>art in Keppol’s engjigoment off 
lirest. In 1782 he was knighted for captur- 
ing a large French ship when separated from 
the rest of his fleet by a fog. In 1784 lie 
was returned to Parliament for North Yar- 
mouth. In 1790 he was returned for 

yeombe, and was at tho &amo time pro- 
moted to bo rear-admiral. lie vacxitcd Ij^is 
K-at on tho outbreak of war, and was do.s- 
patched to tho West Indies. His hc'altli 
suffered considerably, but in 1795 ho took tho 
command in tho Mediterranean, whore ho won 
tho battle off Capo fit. Vincent. Created Esirl 
St. Vincent, ho rendered invaluable service* in 
the mutiny of tho sailora, by his resolution 
and prudence. In 1800 he -was appointed to 
command tho Channel fleet in succession to 
Lord Uridport, but threw up tho com- 
mand in the next year on being apiiointed to 
preside over tho Admiralty. There he sot to 
work to reform some of tho many abuses 
which had long existed in the management of 
tho navy. In May, 1804, he was superseded 
by Viscount Melville, and on Fox’s accoasion 
to office in 1806, again took the command of 
tho Channel fleet. In that year be* was 
accused in the House of Commons of gross 


ni'gloct in tho ouilding and repairing ol 
shijis.” Tho charge was, however, refuted 
by most conv-incing details : and Fox moved 
that “ tho conduct of the Earl St. Vincent, in 
hi.s late naval administration, hits given an 
ad<litional lustre to his exalted charactc-r, and 
im*rits tho approbation of the House.” Tho 
motion was agreed to wnthout a division. In 
the following March, Earl St. Vincent retired 
from his command, but devoted some of his 
time to iiolitics, and was a keen opjioncnt of 
the Perceval ministry. In 1814 he was 
appointed Govcnior of Marines, and in 1821 
.Vdminil of the Fleet. A great and original 
commander at se;i, Earl St. Vincent gjiined by 
his impartial justice tho love and ndminition ot 
his men, and when ho was appointed to the 
Admii-alty ho devoted all his energies to jiut 
an end to llio terrible abuses which wero 
almost undermining the strength of the navy. 

Allen, of Ih- lirilifh Navy; Jiuuos, 

Naval liiat. ; Alison, Iliat, of Europe. 

St. Vincent, The Battle of Cai'E (Feb. 
14, 1797), end<a in the complete defeat of 
the Spanish fl<*et. The Spanish admiral, 
having been falsely informed that Sir John 
Jervis had only nine ships, determined to 
attack him with his twenty-seven. Nelson, 
tisiiling to join the English fleet, liad fallen in 
with the Spaniards, and on arriving at Sir 
John’s station off Cape St. Vincent on Feb. 
13, informed him of the enemy’s movements. 
The next morning the Spaniards hove in 
sight, and were attacked before they could 
form in line. By a rapid movement, Sir 
John jiasscd through their fleet, and thus at 
onc4} cut off nine ships, which wore unable to 
^oin their companions, and soon took to flight, 
riio admiral then devoted his attention to tho 
main Iwdy, and gjive tho signal to attack in 
suwession. Nekon, in tho rear, using his 
own judgment, disobeyed the order, and at 
once came into action with seven Siuinish ships 
at once. He was joined by Trowbridge, and 
together for nearly an hour they supported 
this unequal conte.st. Then Collingwood 
came up, and took two of tho ships off his 
hands. By theso tactics Nelson prevented 
the main body from joining tho nine separated 
ships, or from getting off without an engage- 
ment. Tho battle was confined chiefly to 
that part of tho fleet which Nelson had en- 
gaged. Theso, however, formed tho most 
important jKirt of tho fleet, and they were 
nearly all captured. Tho greater number of 
tho enemy’s ships got safely away without 
l>oing severely cng.tgijd. Sir John Jervis 
fully recognised tho great service rendered by 
Nelson, and publitdy tlianked him. The 
victory was decisive, and for some timo 
rendered tho Spanish fleet almost powerless. 
The news of it was received in England with 
rapturous applause, and Jervis was created an 
earl. 

James, Kaval 1/iV.; Southey, TAfo of Nelson; 

Harrison, Life ofNtUon ; Alison, Hut. of Europe. 
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Salabut Jung;(rf. 1782),sonof theNizaoi- 
ul-Mulk, was appointod to the sovereijpity of 
the Deccan on the death of Jlirzapha Jiing, in 
1751, without gio\™-up children. His eleva- 
tion was the result of Bussy's influence, and 
his close adheience to the enterprising French- 
tnan made the French masters of the whole 
Deccan. A quarrel soon broke out between 
the Nizam and Bussy, which, though healed 
lor a time, became jiermanent in 1759. This 
threw ^tlabut Jung into the hands of the 
English, with whom he speedily concluded a 
treaty, tind was recognised as lawful Nizam 
by the Treaty of Paris. 

Mill, Hi$t. of Indin. 

Saladin Tithe, The, was le^^ed in 1188 
for the sui>port of the Crusaders against the 
powerful Saracen chief, Saladin. Its chief 
importance lies in the fact that it is the first 
nisbmcc of a tax on personal property, a 
tenth of all movables being exacted from 
clergy and laity alike, except those who had 
themselves taken the cross. It is also in- 
teresting as illustrating the employment of 
jury to assess doubtful wises. 

Stubbs, Silect Charters. 

Salamanca, The Battle of (July 22, 
1812), was one of the most decisive of NVel- 
liagton’s victories in Spain. At noon, Mar- 
rnont, whose object was to cut off the English 
retreat, despatched the whole of his left wing 
*o seize the road from Salamanca to Ciudad 
Itodrigo, while many of his troops were still 
marching through a thick forest of cork trees. 
Wellington at once perceived the opportunity 
of cutting oft' the entire left wing thus 
separated from tho rest of the army. The 
English hurried down from their vantage- 
ground on the hills, and at five o’clock 
Pakenliam fell upon the head of Marmont’s 
lUvision, which was marching in disorder, 
under the idea that the British were in full 
retreat. In half an hour the French left was 
utterly overwhelmed, and fell back in hope- 
loss confusion upon the' centre and right, both 
of which were already retiring before the 
attacks of the fourth and fifth divisions. The 
chief French generals had fallen, and the 
command devolved on Clauscl, who tried to 
form a connection with tho remnants of 
JIarmont's division. But before the French 
could rally, tho English cavalrj', supported 
T>y infantry, were upon them ; and what the 
former left undone, tho latter completed. 
Even now Clausel attempted to retrieve the 
disaster Bringing up some fresh troops, he 
made so fierce an attack on the fourth and 
fifth divisions, already exhausted by their 
previous struggles, that they were only saved 
from destruction by tho arrival of Clinton 
with the sixth diWsion, which had been 
hitherto unengaged. Their arrival finally 
decided the battle. The French were hope- 
lessly routed, and it required great skill on 
Foy’s part to save even ^e relics of his army. 


Meanwhile the road to Madrid was now open 
to Wellington. [Peninsular Wak.] 

Napier, P<nt?isul4ir irar; Clintou, Pentniular 

Har. 

Salar Jting^, Sir (rf. 1883), was descended 
from the great -Meer Alluin. In 1853 he was 
appointed minister to the Nizam. Under his 
able management the Hyderabad State con- 
tinued to pro.sper. He never swerved in his 
allegiance to England, even diuang the Indian 
Mutiny. In 1860 he was made a Knight of 
the Star of India. He continued to rule the 
Hydenibad State with judgment and benefi- 
cence until his death. 

Salbhye, The Treaty of (May 17, 1782), 
was concluded between the East India Com- 
pany and Scindia on behalf of the Mahrattas. 
Its stipulations were that all territory’ acquired 
by the English since the Treaty of Poorunder 
should be restored : that the Guicowar should 
be replaced in his original position in 
Guzerat ; that Ragoba should bo allowed 
three lacs of rupees a year ; that Hyder 
should be required to relinquish all his con- 
quests in the Carnatic, and to release aU his 
prisoners within six months, and, in case of 
refusal, should be attacked by the forces of 
the Peishwa. 

Sale, Sir Rorert (5. 1782, d. 1845), after 
a long and distinguished military career, 
commanded a column in the second Burmese 
War. He went with the Afghan expedition 
in 1839, and was present at tho siege of 
Ghuzni, where he was severely wounded in a 
hand-to-hand encounter. After the occupa- 
tion of Cabul and the evacuation of Afghan- 
istan, he retired into Jellalabad for winter 
quarters. Here he was besieged by Akbar 
Khan (Jan.-April, 1842), but raised the siege 
before the arrival of General Pollock’s reliev- 
ing force. He was killed at Moodkee. 

Salisbiury was the seat of a bishopric 
which was transferred to it from tho adja- 
cent town of Old Sarum in 1217. The Sarum 
bishopric had been founded in 1068. In 
1295 Old Sarum returned a member to Par- 
liament, though Salisbury, or New Sarum, 
was even then a more impoitant place, and 
did so regularly from 1360 to 1832, till dis- 
franchised by the Reform Act of 1832. Tho 
cathedral of Salisbury was begun in 1220. 

Salisbury, Councils at. ( 1 ) In 1086, 
after the completion of the Doomsday Survey, 
William I. summoned a meeting of all the 
landowners of England, “ of whomsoever they 
hold their lands,” to take the national oath of 
allegiance to himself. (2) In 1116 a similar 
gathering w’as convoked by Henry I. to swear 
to the succession of the Etheling William, 
^ese councils were of great constitutional 
im|x>rtance as illustrating the permanence 
of the national clement in tho Engli^ 
state during the most flourishing period of 
feudalism. 
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Salisbury, John* de Montacvte, Earl 
OF (rf. 1400), nephew of the second earl, 
was one of Richard II.’s chief friends. He 
took part in the proceedings against Glouces- 
ter in 1397, and in 1400 joined the conspiracy 
agjiinst Henry IV. He was seized by the people 
at Cirencester, and beheaded without trial. 

Salisbury, John op (rf. 1180), studied 
at Paris under Abelard, and other great 
philosophers of the day. On his return to 
England he was made Secretary to Arch- 
bishop Theobald, and through his influence 
was employed by the king on diplomatic 
errands. He was the confidential adviser of 
Becket, and shared his disgrace and exile. 
In 1176 he was made Bishop of Chartres, 
which see he held for four years. His most 
important work is the Volycraticut^ in which 
he attacks the vices of the age, and parti- 
cularly those of the court. Besides this, he 
wTote a life of his friend Becket, and numerous 
letters of his have been preserved, and arc of 
considerable historical value. 

Salisbury, Richaiu> Neville, Earl op 
(A 1400, d. 1460), was a son of Ralph Neville, 
Earl of Westmoreland, and obtained the 
cjirldom of Salisburj’ by marrying Alice, 
heiress of Thomas Montacute. He serx’ed in 
France under his brother-in-law*, the Duke of 
York, became Warden of the West Marches, 
and strenuously opposed the surrender of the 
English princes in France. He was a strong 
opponent of Somerset, and in 1459 Lord 
Audley was commissioned to arrest him, but 
he defeated Audley at Bloro Heath. For this 
he w'as attainted and obliged to flee to Calais. 
In the next year ho returned and join^ the 
Duke of York, but being defeated and taken 
prisoner at Wakefield, ho was beheaded. His 
eldest son was the famous Earl of Warw'ick. 

Salisbury, Robert Cecil, Earl op (A 
1563, d. 1612), the son of Xiord Burleigh by 
his second write, after a somewhat disting^shed 
Parliamentan.' career, w’as appointed a Secre- 
tarj’ of State in 1696, in spite of the intrigues 
of the Earl of Essex to procure that oflice for 
Sir Thomas Bodley. On the death of his 
father. Sir Robert managed to obtain a largo 
share of the queen’s confidence, and so roused 
the enmity of Essex as to cause him to 
attempt his removal from court : Cecil was 
subsequently a chief instrument in the earl’s 
disgrace ana fall. During the last few years 
of Elizabeth’s life, Cecil was engaged in a 
, secret correspondence with James, and on her 
death was the first to proclaim the new king, 
by whom ho was confirmed in all his offices. 
Cecil, who was the bitter enemy of Spain, 
found himself at variance with James on that 
|>oint, but nevertheless managed to become so 
indispensable a minister that he was created 
in 1004 Viscount Cranbome, and in the 
following year Earl of Salisbury. In 1608, on 
the death of the F.arl of Dorset, ho became 
Lord Treasurer, and acquired immense power, 


being practically the king’s only minister ; he 
(lied in 1612, as it was said “of too much 
business.” The four years of his government 
were marked by vigorous administration, an<t 
by disputes <.n the question of the prerogative 
of the crown in taxation, the crowning example 
of which was the issue of the Booh of 
[James I.] Salisbury was a man of wisdom 
and experience, who kept up the traditions of 
Elizabeth’s government in the court of James. 

Gftrdmer, Ui$t, of Eng. 2603 — 1642; Tytler, 
Lift of Raleigh ; Hume, Treason an4 PicU 

Salisbury, Robert Arthur Talbot Gar- 
coioneCecil, 3ri>Marquisof(5. 1830, </. 1903). 
was educated at Eton and Christ Church, Ox- 
ford ; was elected to a fellowship at All Souls’ 
College, and was returned to Parliament for 
StamfoM as Conservative in 18.53. He 
represented that borough till 1868, when ho 
succeeded to the marquisate. In Lord Derby’s 
third administration he was. in July, 1866, 
appointed Secretary of Stale for India, but 
resigned on the Reform Bill in the following 
year. In 1869 he was elected Chancellor of 
the University of Oxford, to succeed Ijoid 
Derby. In 1874 he again took office as Secre- 
tary of State for India. During his tenure of 
office he introduced and carried the I’niversity 
Commission Bill for the reform of the colleges 
of the two universities. In 1878 ho became 
Secretar}' of State for Foreign Affairs, and 
in that capacity accompanied Lord Bcacoos- 
field to the Conference at Berlin. He retired 
from office with bis chief (1880) ; and on the 
death of the latter became leader of the 
Conservative party in the House of Lords. In 
1885 he became Premier and Foreign Secre- 
tary, and was a^in Prime Minister in 1886, 
taking in addition (Jan., 1887) the Foreign 
Secretary’s portfolio. In 1895 he once more 
became Premier and Foreign Secretaiy. He 
resigned office in 1902. 

Salisbury, Thomas, one of the six con- 
spirators in the Babington Plot who were 
specially told off to assassinate Elizabeth, was 
executed at Tyburn (September, 1686). 

Salisbury, William Montacute, Ibt 
Earl op, was, as Lord Montacute, one of 
Edward III.'s chief friends and advisers, and 
devised the plan for seizing Mortimer. For 
his services he was made Seneschal of Aqui- 
taine and Lord of Man, and in 1337 iLiil 
of Siilisbury, Ho was admiral of tho fleet, 
and took a prominedt part in the Scotch and 
French wars. Hu died in 1344. 

Salomons’ Case. In 1851 Mr. Alder 
man Salomons, a Jew, was returned for the 
borough of Greenwich, made liis apjiearanci' 
in Parliament, and took tho oaths, omitting 
tho words “ on the true faith of a Cliristian.” 
He was directed to withdraw. Later, how- 
ever, he entered the House and took his scat 
above the bar, and was only removed by the 
interposition of tho Serjeant-qt-Arms. The 
House of Commons agreed to a resolution iz> 
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the »:tme form as in the case of the Baron do 
Rothschild. “ In the meantime, however,” 
sitys Sir Erskiiie May, “ hi- had not only sat in 
the House, hut had voted in three divisions; 
and if tin- House hud done him an injustice, 
there was now an opportunity for obtaining a 
judicial construction of the stiitutes b)' the 
courts of law. By the judgment of the 
('01111 of Exchequer ailinned by the Court of 
Exchequer (Jhaniber, it was soon placed 
hevond further doubt tluit no authority 
short of a statute was competent to dispense 
with tliose words which Mr. Siilomons had 
omitted from tlu* oath of ahjunitiou.” [Jews; 
( ».\rns.] 

HausurJ, :{rd ser.. cxviii. 979, 1320. 

Sampford Courtenay, The IUtti.eof 
^Augu>t, l.')4'J), was fought between Lonl 
llu.ssi'll and the Western insurgents, resulting 
in the liiial defeat of the latter. Sampford 
IS a village on the slopes of Hartmoor. (Jn 
Whit Sunday the revolt had begun at the 
same place by tlu- people compelling the 
priest to read mass in Latin instead of the 
new service book. 

Froude, Jlist. of vol. v. 

Sampson, Thomas {Ik 1.)17, tf. L>89V one 
of tlie Ki-fonners i»f the reign of Edward VI., 
was compelled to live abroad during the 
Marian persecution on account of his religious 
opinions. Afti-r the accession of Elizabeth 
he returned to England and became Doan of 
Christ Chmeh. In B>07 he was imprisoned 
for Nonconformity. 

Neal, Ifisf. of Puritmi.^. 

Sanchia, sccoml ^nfe of Richard of 
Cornwall, King of the Romans, was the 
danglitei of Count Raytnond of Provence, 
and tlie sister of Eleanor, wife of Henry III. 

Sancroft, William (A. 1017, d. 1693), 
.\rchhishop of Canterbury, was bom at 
Fressingfteld, in Suffolk, and educated at 
Emmanuel College, Cambridge. Ejected 
from liis fellowship in 1619 for royalism, he 
romaiiied in exile till Charles IL’s accession. 
In IGG‘2 he was made master of his college, 
afterwards Dean of York and Dean of St. 
Paul's, and in 1077 archbishop. Soon after the 
accession of James II. he came into collision 
with the king. On the promulgation of the 
Declaration of Indulgence, Saneroft and six 
of his suffragans inesentod a petition to the 
king against the measure. In consequence, 
the seven prelates were committed to the 
Tower (June, 1688), and tried in the Court 
of King’s Bench for misdemeanour (Juno 28), 
but the jury, in spite of pressure from the 
govorament, acquitted them. Sancroft was 
an honest but naiTOw-mindod man, a strong 
Tor>' and High Churchman. Though he led 
the Seven Bishops against James II., he ad- 
vocated the regency scheme in the Convention 
Parliament, and ended by refusing to take 
the oaths to William and Mary. He was de- 


prived of his sec in 1690, and died three 
years later at Fressingfield. 

Miss Striekland, of (h€ Bishops; 

Hist, of Etig. 

Sanctuary was the name given to a place 
privileged as a safe refuge for criminals and 
politiail offenders. All churches and church- 
yards were, down to Henry VIII. 's time, in- 
vested with this protective power. The possible 
.stay in simctuary of any fugitive was strictly 
limited to a period of forty days, at the ex- 
piration of which time he was Ixmnd to quit 
the realm by the nearest port assigned him by 
the coroner to whom he had communicated the 
circmnsUinces of his case. During his journey 
to the sea-coast for the pui’poso of carrying 
out this self-banishment, the claimant of 
j sjinctuary privileges was guaranteed immunity 
from molestiition as he journeyed on, cross in 
' hand. In Henry IIl.’s reign, Hubert do 
I Burgh’s non-compliance with the forty Jays’ 
sjinctuary regulation placed him in the hands 
of his enemies. By Henry VII. ’s time, the cus- 
tom of s;iuctuary was very much abused, having 
become the means of shielding criminals of all 
I kinds from justice, and at liis request Pope 
Innocent VIII. made three important altera- 
tions in it. First, that if a man, W’hilc enjoying 
, the privileges of sjinctuary, should take advan- 
tage of his position to commit some fui’thcr 
offence agjiinst the laws of his country, he 
should at once and for ever forfeit the benefit 
of sanctuary; secondly, that the benefit of 
sanctuary should be strictly limited to a man’s 
personal safety, and in no degree apply to the 
protection of his private property; thh-dly, 
that when treason was the motive for seeking 
sanetuarj', the king might have the offender 
specially looked to. By 27 Henry VIII., c. 

, 19. sanctuary men wore ordered to wear dis- 
tinctive budges, and were forbidden to carry 
wejipons, or to be out at nights, on pain of 
I forfeiture of their J)ri^’ilege.s. Until the 
twenty-first year of James I., the custom 
still continued, and criminals continued to 
-seek refuge in the places to which tho pri- 
Wlege of sanctuary was attached ; at this time, 
however, a statute was passed abolishing 
sanctuaiy priAulcgcs altogether. 

Sanders, Dh. Nicholas {d. 1581), was 
educated at Winchester, and afterwards be- 
came fellow of New College, Oxfoi-d. An 
ardent Romanist, he left England in 1558, 
and was present at the Council of Trent. In 
1572 the Engli.sh refugees sent him to Rome 
to try and get help. In 1575 ho had to leave 
Rome ^s^thout having accomplished anj'thing. 
In 1577 he was in Spain, but was again un- 
successful. Ho in the same year published a 
l)ook called, T/ie Origin atid Progress of the 
English Schism. He accompanied Stukeley, 
but, unable to persuade Philip to send more 
men, he remained in Spain. On July 17, 
1579, he, as legate, landed wnth Fitzmaurice 
at Dingle. He atteched himself to the Earl 
of Desmond, had many narrow escapes, 



left Smorwiek (q.v.) before the siege, and died, 
possibly of want and exposure, in Ireland. His 
Latin history of the “Anglican Schism “ called 
forth Bp. Burnet’s Hislory of the iteformation. 

Sa.ndilli was a Kaffir chief who took an 
active part in the war of 1846. 

San Domingo is the name given y the 
Spaniards to the island of Hayti. It was 
discovered by Christopher Columbus about 
1493, and soon became a valuable plantation. 
In 1586, war having broken out between 
England and Spain, Sir Francis Drake took 
the town of San Domingo, ileanwhile the 
western part of the Island had been colonised 
by the French, and was coded te them by the 
Trcjity of Ryswick fq.v.). It was off &in 
Domingo that Admiral Rodney, in 1782, de- 
lated and captiiro<l the Frenclj admiral, De 
Gra^. After the English expeditions agiiinst 
the island ceased, it was contended for by the 
French and Spaniards, the native population 
being ready to rebel whenever a chance 
prewntod itself. The struggle for freedom on 
th(-ir part, under Toussaint L’Ouverture, in 
1801, aroused great admiration in this country. 
The island is now divided between two re- 
publics, Hayti and San Domingo. 

Sandwicli^ Edward ^Ioktaou, Earl of 
(5. 1625, d. 1672), son of Sir Sidney Montagu, 
took the popular side in the Civil Wars, fought 
at Marston Moor, and commanded a regiment 
in the Now Model. In 1646 ho entered the 
Houso of Commons as knight of the shire 
for Huntingdon, and acted with the Indepen- 
dents till 1648. In the years from 1648 to 
1653 he took no part in political life, but in 
1653 he was appointed one of the commis- 
sioners of the Admiralty, and joined Blake in 
the command of the fleet. In 1659 he com- 
municated with the king, and usc-d his com- 
mand of the fleet charged to arbitrate between 
Denmark and Sweden, to forward the Restora- 
tion. For this service he was made Earl of 
Sandwich. In the first Dutch War he com- 
manded a squadron at the battle of Harwich 
{June 3, 1665), and commanded at the attack 
on the Dutch fleet at Bergen (Aug. 12). 
Obliged by attacks in Parliament to give up 
the command of the fleet, he was appointed 
ambassador to Spain, and succeeded in 1668 
in bringing about the treaty which secured 
the independence of Portugal. He was IdUed 
in the battle of Southwold Bay. 

Clarendoo, of the Rebellion and Life- 

Popyi, Diary. ’ 

Sandwich., Joiik, dru Earl op {b. 1718, 
d. 1792), early in life obtained public offices 
of importance. As plenijwtentiar}* to the 
States-General, he signed in 1748 the pre- 
liminaries of the Treat}' of Aix-la-C7hapello. 
He was made First Lord of the Adnw^ty 
on his return to England, and became 
so intimately connect el with the Bedford 
Bisr.— 36* 


faction, that when Pelham wished in 1751 
to rid himself of that faction, he began 
by the dismissal of Lord Sandwich. During 
the next twelve years. Lord Sandwich was 
out of office, and was much more congeni.'Uly 
employed with the g.iy brotherhood of ilod- 
menham, of W’hich he was a conspicuous 
member. In 1763 he became First Lord 
of the Admiralty, and tlio same year was 
made one of the Secretaries of State as a 
colleague of Lord Halifax. In this post he 
signa^lised himself by his violent denunciation 
of Wilkes, of whom he had but lately been 
a boon companion. As the head of a de- 
partment, he was in his proper sphere, for 
his industry, as Walpole says, was so remark- 
able that the world mistook it for abilities. 
In 1765 he was guilty of using the meanest 
misrepresentation to ’the king in order to 
induce him to strike out the name of the 
Princess of Wales from the Regency Bill. 
The king was furiously indignant : and 
^’ithin^two months dismissed the ministry. 
In 1767, when the Duke of Grafton made an 
alliance with the Bedfiird faction, Lonl Sjmd- 
wich “ took over the salary and the patronage 
of the Post Office.” Ho remained in tluit office 
until the Grafton ministry gave way to Lord 
North’s administration, in which Sandwich re- 
turned to the Admiralty. He failed signally 
both in the general conduct of business and in 
r^ucingthc revolted colonio.8. In April, 1779, 
box attacked him fiercely. Nsurowly escaping 
a direct vote of censure, Sandwich fell with 
Lord North in 1782, and thenceforth lived in 
retirement, unrcspcctcd and unloved. 

iralpok'n Lettere; (Jr^nrilJo Papers; Tre- 
velyan, Early Life of C. J. Foe. 

Saadys, Edwin, Archbishop of York 
(b. 1519, d. 1588), was at the time of Edwarii 
^ I.’s death Vice-Chancellor of Cambridge 
and a zealous Protestant. Ho favoured 
Northumberland’s wbeme, and preached a 
imworful sermon in favour of I.rfidy Janb 
Grey, for which he was sent to the Tower, 
and subsequently compelled to leave the 
country. On the accession of Elizabeth he 
returned to England and became Bishop of 
Worcester, and in 1670 Bishop of London, in 
which capacity he exhibited much rigour 
towards the Nonconformists. In 1576 he 
was made Archbishop of York. 

Saadys^ Samubl, was first returned for 
\Vorce8ter in 1718, but did not become pro- 
minent until 1741, when ho was chosen to 
bring forward a motion for the removal of 
Sir Robert Walpole from the king’s council. 
His speech, “ prol>ably concerted with the 
principal Opposition leaders, was elaborate 
and able.” But the motion was lost by a 
large m^ority. On the fall of Walpob; he 
be<Mmo Chancellor of the Exchequer under 
Wilmington, but soon afterwards resigned 
office, being raised te the peerage and receiv-: 
ing a place in the royal household. 
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San Jnan Award. The question us 
to the l)Oundary w««twai<ls between Canada 
and the United States having been submitted 
t*» the arbitnition of the German Emperor 
William, the following,' award was iriven:— 
That according to tlic Treaty of Washington 
(IHlb) the bouncbiry, after it had been con- 
tinucsl wi^stward along the forty-ninth parallel 
of north latitude to the middle of the channel 
which stqKinites the continent from Van- 
couver's Island, and had further been dmwn 
southerly tlirough the middle of the siiid 
•iiariiiel and of Fuca Straits to the Pacific, 
should run through the canal of Haro iis 
claimed by the United Slates, and not through 
the Itosario Stmits as claimed by the British 
government. San Juan itself was a small 
island nciar Vancouver’s Island, and by this 
award bociime Americim territory. It was 
evacuated by England in consequence (1872). 

Sanquliar Declaration, The, wiis 

Lsamsl by Itichard Cameron, Donald Cargill, 
and others of the extreme Covenantors at 
Sanquhar in Dumfriesshire (June, 1680). It 
doclarcKl that Charles II. had forfeited the 
(trown of Scotland “ by his perjury and 
breach of covenant both to God and His 
kirk.” Charles was at the same time ox- 
communicated by Cargill. [Cameronians.] 

San Sebastian, The Sieoe op, during 
the last camjwiign of the war in the Peninsula 
(Aug. 31, 1813), was necessary, toenable Wel- 
lington to cross the PjTonees and conduct the 
war in France. The first siege was begun on 
July 10, 1813 ; but an assault on the town on 
the ‘2r)th was repulsed with ten'ible loss. Wel- 
lington, repairing to Siin Sebastian, ordered 
(Iniham to turn the siege into a blockade. 
During nine days of ceaseless movement, ten 
engagements had been fought, the effect of 
which was that Soult was in retreat, while 
Wellington’s position was so strong, that he 
was secure from offensive action on the part of 
the French, and could resume the siege of San 
Seliastian under the direction of Graham. 
'J'ho natuml and artiGcial difficulties of the 
siege were very great, but they were intensi- 
fied by the negligence of the government at 
home, who would not supply a sufficiently 
larg»> fleet or suitable ammunition. Still the 
works went on gradually, under the energetic 
c-onunaiulov ; various positions were succes- 
.sively won, and on the 30th, 500 yards of the 
ea.sU*m sea-front were laid open. On the 
morning of tho 31.st, the assault was made, 
and after a terrible attack the town was 
earned, thoxigh the castle held out. For some 
days tho town became the scene of atrocities 

which would have shamed the most ferocious 
barbarians of antiquity.” \Mien the troops 
luid in some measure recovered, batteries were 
mised against the castle, which surrendered 
on JSept. 8, leaving Wellington free to transfer 
the war into the south of Fnince. 

Kapier,Peninaularirar;CUnton, Pminaularlf’ar. 


Santal Revolt. The Sanhils were a 
tribe inhabiting the hill ranges of Itiijmahal. 
Being luarassed by the processes and bailiffs 
of the courts, and by the demands of Ben- 
galee money-lenders, they suddenly rose in 
rebellion (July, 1855), and carried fire and des- 
truction among the villages of the Europeans. 
No troops were available but Ihe hill rangers, 
who were driven back. The niilwny now 
for the first time brought up troops; the 
rebels were hemmed in and hunted down ; 
tho cholera likewise made great havoc among 
them. The rebellion was extinguished on the 
last day of the year. The district was now 
converted into a non-regulation province, and 
placed in charge of a commissioner. 

Saragossa, The Battle op (1710), was 
fought during the War of the Succession in 
Spain. After the defeat at Almanza, King 
Philip hastily retreated on Saragossa. The 
allies followed with difficulty. On Aug. 19 
Shinhope found tho Spaniards drawn up before 
Saragossa, wnth the Ebro on their left, a 
range of hills upon their right, and a deep 
ravine on their front. The Archduke Charles 
determined to risk a battle. Stanhope com- 
manded tho left of the allies formed of tho 
English, Dutch, and Palatines, and eked out 
his cavalry by interspersing among them some 
battalions of foot. The allies’ right wing con- 
sisted of Portuguese foot, and a part of 
the Germans under Count Atalaya. Tho 
Spaniards had about twenty-five, and tho 
allies about twenty-three, thousand men. The 
left was tho first to engage. Then the Portu- 
guese at once made off, attracting large bodies 
of the enemy in pursuit. Tho remainder of 
the allies steadily stood their ground, and at 
length drove back the enemy. On the right, 
the Dutch and Germans soon threw the 
enemy into confusion. In the centre tho 
veteran Spaniards, after a steady resistance 
to Staromberg, retreated in good oitier. Six 
thousand prisoners wore taken, with a large 
number of cannon, and possession of Saia- 
gossa was secured to the victors. After con- 
siderable debate, the allies, in accordance with 
Stanhope's desire, advanced on Madrid. 

Boyer, Jnnols ; Stauhope, H'ar of ihe Succemon 
tn Sjiain. 

Sardinian Convention (1855). On 
Jan. 26 tho King of Sardinia acceded to the 
convention between tho English and French 
governments of April 10, 1864, and agreed 
to furnish and maintain at full for the 
requirements of the war 15,000 men under 
the command of a Sardinian general. By a 
separate article England and France agreed 
to guarantee the integrity of the king’s 
dominions. England undertook the charges 
of transporting the troops to and from the 
CJrimea, and under the treaty a recommenda- 
tion was to be made to Parliament to advance 
a million sterling to the King of Sardinia at 
four per cent. [Crimean War.] 
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Saratoga, The Convention oe (Oct., 
1777), duriug the Aineii«-aii War of Indepen- 
dence, wjis the closing scene of General Bur- 
goyne’s disiistrous campaign, which resulted 
in his retreat on Saratoga, where ho found 
himself (Oct. 10, 1777) with 3,500 men 
opposed to Gates with 13,210 men. Bur- 
goyne, receiving no tidings of Clinton, with 
scarcity in his army developing almost 
into famine, made pruposiils for negotiations, 
(futos offered terms which were at once re- 
(ected as degrading, and not wishing to drive to 
despair a body of brave men, he finally 
agreed to the terms proposed by Burgoj*ne. 
The chief of these were tliat the troops should 
biy down their arms, and should be allowed a 
free passage to England, on condition tliat 
they would not again engage in the war, and 
thjit the treaty should be called a convention, 
and not a capitulation. These terms were 
agreed to on the 1 7th, and on that day the 
British troops marched out. The impoi^mce 
of the surrender was felt throughout the 
world, us was shown by the fact that France 
at once acknowledg<id the “Independent 
United Sfiitcs of America,” and entered into 
a treaty with them. iSpain followed the lead 
of France, and Holland did not long remain 
neutral. Lord Stanhope has said of it, that 
“oven of those g^reat conflicts, in which 
hundreds of thousands have been engaged, 
and tens of thousands have fallen, none has 
been more fruitful of results than this sur- 
render of thirty-five hundred fighting men at 
Sitratoga.” 

Bancroft, Hi«f. of Amtr. Bet., iii., e. 24; 

Stanbopo, Hiti. of Kng., ▼»., c. 56; Gordon, 

Anurican War; Creasy, Decinve Battler. 

Sarsfield, Patrick (</. 1C93), was an 
Irish Jacobite of great military genius. He 
held a commission in the English life-guards, 
and served under Monmouth on the continent. 
Ho fought brilliantly at tho battle of Sedge- 
moor against his former general. Soon after 
tho landing of tho Prince of Orange he was 
defeated in a skirmish at Wincanton. He 
aat for tho county of Dublin in the Irish 
Parliament of 1688. In 1689 be was sent by 
James II. as commander into Connaught. He 
secured Galway, and drove the English from 
Sligo. Shortly afterwards James created him 
Earl of Lucan. Ho was nresent at the battle 
of tho Boyne, and insisted on making a stand 
at Limcri(;k against tho advice of TjTconnel. 
Ho surprisod the English artillorj- and com- 
pelled William to raise the siege (Aug., 1690). 
His administration of that town was not alto- 
gether successful. On tho arrival of tho 
French gonorul, St. Ruth, he soon quarrelled 
with him ; and his adWco to avoid a battle, 
given after tho fall of Athlone, was pertina- 
ciously disregarded. At the battle of Aghiim 
ho commanded the reser^'e, and through some 
misunderstanding never received orders to 
charge. He covered tho retreat. Once more 
his arrangements for making a stand at 


Limerick were hampered by his colleaguea 
The death of Tj'rconnel, however, left him io 
supreme command, but be soon despaired of 
the defence. Ho therefore opened negotia. 
tions with Ginkell. Limerick capitulated 
on Oct. 3, 1691, and tho majority of its garri- 
son chose to follow Sarsfield into tho French 
service. Ho was ^ven a command in the 
intended French invasion of England in 
1692. He fought with great gallantry in 
the French i-anks at the battle of Steinkirk, 
and was mortally wounded at Landen. “ A 
perishing nationality,” says lianke, rofen-ing 
to Sarsfield, ” has sometimes men granted to 
it in whom its virtues are represented.” 

C. T. Wilson, JaTHM II. and the Duke of Per- 
Vick; Macatjlsy, Uitt. of Eng.; Eauke, HUJ. o/ 
Eng. 

Sanchie Burn, The Battle op (Juno 
18, 1488), resulted in the defeat and death of 
James III. of Scotland at the hands of his 
insurgent barons, headed by Angus “ Bell tho 
Cat,” Home, Hepburn, and Bothwell, who had 
plotted to get hold of James’s son to make use 
of him agjiinst his father’s authority. 

Saunders, Admiral Sir Chaule.s {d. 
1776), served under Anson in his expedition 
to tho South Seas. In 1741 he bec^ame po.>*t- 
captain. In 1747 he aided Hawke in his 
victory over the French, and in 1760 
returned for Plymouth. He became Treasurer 
of Greenwich Hospital (1764), and Comp- 
troller of the N’a\'>* (1755). In 1767 Saunders 
was appointed commander-in-chief of tho 
Mediterranean squadron, and in tho following 
year became rear-admiial. In 1759 he com- 
manded tho fleet which conveyed Wolfe to 
Quebec. He received tho thanks of the 
House of Commons for his co-operation, 
Pitt calling him a man “equalling those 
who have taken amiada.s.” In 1760 he went 
to the Mediterranean as commander-in-chief. 
Ho was made vice-adminil. In 1765 ho be- 
came Lord of tho Admiralty. Saunders sub- 
sequently beaimo First Lord of the Adminilty 
and Privy Councillor (1766), and adminj 
in 1770. Ho was buried in Westminster 
Abbey. 

Savile, Sir Georob (6. 1726, d. 1784), 
came of an old Yorkshire family, which 
county he represented through five successive 
elections. Ho did not often speak in Parlia- 
ment, but there was perhaps no one in tho 
House more thoroughly respected as a man of 
liberal principles and unbcmling integrity ; 
and ho was one of the most reliable bulwai-ks 
of the Whig party. Ho was a strenuous and 
consistent opponent of tho American War in 
all its stages. Ho resisted the prosecution of 
Wilkes. He was the first to relieve in some 
measure tho disabilities of Roman Catholics, 
by carrjnng a bill for that purpose in 1778; 
and he was consequently one of the principal 
sufferers by tho Gordon Riots. I^ater, ho 
brought in a bill against Popish conversions. 
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But perhaps the most celebrated measure 
(•onnected with his name is the Kulliim 
Tempus Bill (passed 1708), which had its 
onpin in an attempt on the paxi of the 
ministry and the eroum to put into force 
agjiinst'the Duke of I’ortbuul the old maxim 
“Nullum tempus occurrit r(?gi” — “that no 
hujjrth of continuance or good faith of pos- 
session is available against u claim of the 
crown.’* Savile's bill abolished this maxim 
— “the ojjpiobrium of prerogative and the 
disgrac e of oxir law ” — by providing that an 
unintciTuptcd enjoyment for sixty yoAra of 
an cstatii derived from the crowTi should bai- 
the crown from reclaiming its gift xmder 
pretence of any flaw in the grant or other 
defect of title. 

Tre»olyaii, Enrl;/ Life of C. J. Fo.t ; Chalham 
Correspondence. 

Savile, Sik Henrv (J. 1.)49, 1622), a 

m.'in of great learning, was tutor in Gieek to 
Queen Elizabeth. In 1585 he became warden 
of Merton College, and in 1596 provost of 
Eton. At Oxford he founded the SaWlian 
jirofossorships of g<‘omctry and astronomy. 
'I'his “magazine of learning,” as ho was 
called, edited, amongst other works, four 
books of the llistortj and the Agrifola of 
Tacitus, the works of St. CTxrvsostom. and 
a useful collection of the old chroniclers, 
which he stvlcd Rerum Auglxcai'nm Scnplorti 
post Jiedam rracipxii (1590). 

Savoy* Bosif.\ce op, Archbishop of 
Cantei-bury' (1246 — 1270), was a pxince of 
the reigning house of Savoy, and uncle of 
Henry III.’s queen. To this he owed his 
early advancement to the archbishopric, for 
which he had verj* few qualifications. His 
rule was intensely xmpopular, as that of a 
foi*oigner and dependent of the court. He 
nas made little mark in the history of his see. 
The palace of the Savoy in the Strand took 
its name from his brother Poter. 

Hook, .4rc)tln«hop« of Canterliuri/, vol. iii. 

Savoy Conference, The (1661), was 

held in tne Savoy Palace for the purpose of 
discussing the relations of the Puritans 
towards the Church, and the proposed changes 
in the Liturgy. It consisted of twelve 
bishops, among whom were Cosin, Sanderson, 
Pearson, and Sparrow; and twelve Puritan 
divines, including Baxter, Calamy, RejTiolds, 
and Lightfoot. After sitting from April 15 
to July 24, they came to no practical con- 
clusion, and reported that “ Tlxe Church’s 
welfare, xmity, and peace, and his majesty’s 
satisfaction, were ends upon which they were 
all agreed ; but as to means, they could not 
come to any harmony.” The failure of the 
Savoy Conference excluded a large number of 
Puritans from the Church. [For the altera- 
tions in the Litxxrg)’, which so far as they had 
any effect emphasised rather than minimised 


the differences between Anglican and Puritam 
see Prayer Book.) 

Cardwell, flurtory of Conferences cwineclcd 
KitJi Book of Common Prayer. 

Sawtrey* William (rf. 1401), a clergy- 
m.nn at one time benefieed at Lynn, and 
later in London, was the first person burnt in 
England for Ix)llardy. Proceedings wore 
taken against him during the same session in 
which the Act De herctieo eomburendo was 
embodied in the .statute of the year ; but his 
execution on the .simple authority of the 
king’s writ has g^ven some occasion for con- 
troversy a.s to whether, before the jxassing of 
the new Act, the king had power to issue 
writs De fieretiro eomburendo. 'The absence of 
precedent, however, makes the supposition im- 
probable. 

Stubbs. Const. Hist., vol. iii. 

Sawyer, Robert, ,an eminent Torj' 
lavswcr, was Attorney-General at the time of 
the Rye Hotisc Plot, and distinguished hiui- 
.self by his zeal, if not rancour, in prosecuting 
the Whigs concerned in that measure. Con- 
tinuing long in office, in 1686 he refused to 
help James II. in vindicating the dispensing 
power, yet such was his fame, and the diffi- 
culty of getting a successor, that he was not 
aismissed till 1688. He was leading coun- 
sel for the Seven Bishops, and after raising 
difficulties, accepted the Revolution. In 
1690 he was violently attacked for his con- 
duct in relation to the trial of Sir R. Ann- 
.strong, a Kye House Plotter, was excepted 
from the Act of Indemnity, and was ex- 
pelled the House of Commons. 

Saxons, The. The earliest contemporary 
reference to Siixons in exbmt literature — that 
of the geographer Ptolemy, who wrote about 
120 A.D. — describes them as dwelling in the 
country now called Holstein, and three ad- 
joining islands. They are next mentioned as 
fringing the sea-board of the ocean. In 287, 
when the first authentic notice of their piracies 
and plunderings was written, they had not 
only stamped their name on tlxe British coast 
[Saxon Shore], but extended it over the 
northern lands between the Elbe and the 
Ems ; and in the seventh century broad tracts 
of Britain, and broader tracts of Gennany 
between the Rhine and the Oder, were in the 
possession of people called by their name. 
Those that stayed in Germany were long 
known as Old Saxons, to distinguish them 
from the settlers beyond the sea. Those 
clung tenaciously to their primitive xisages 
and national forms of inile after tho others 
had begun to abandon them. "N^Tiether the 
expansion of the Saxon name on the Conti- 
nent was due to immigration and conquest, 
as it was in Britain, is, though possible, 
extremely doubtfxil. It is thought more 
likely that it was merely extended to a 
number of separate but neighbouring tribes 
already inhabiting those regions, as the 
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common dcsi^ution of a huge confederacy. 
iSuch peoples as the C'hauci and Cherusci, 
while keeping their proper tribe names among 
themselves, would be CiiUed Saxons by those 
that were outside the confederacy, just as 
Salii and Ubii were known as Franks. Tliis 
is the readiest way of explaining the sudden 
spring of the Saxons from an obscure tribe, 
confined to a narrow territory, into a great- 
ness and notoriety that have left a broad 
mark on human destiny. From the third to 
the sixth centuries these Saxons were swarm- 
ing in their ‘‘ keels” over and up and down 
the narrow seas, spoiling and wasting the 
proi>ei-ty, and at length depopulating and 
Seizing the soil of civilised peoples within 
their reach. If Claudian be believed, they 
watered the Orkneys with their blood ; they 
certainly founded several kingdoms in 
Britain, and at least one settlement in Gaul. 
Bo deep was the impression made by their 
strength, ferocity, and persistence on the men 
whoso lands they took that these men gave 
their name to all the German invaders, and, 
latcT still, their subjugation in their native 
homes cost Charlemagne a genenttion of effort. 
Etlmology classes them as a Low German 
race, with fewer and fainter affinities of 
language and character to the High German 
than their partners in conquest, the Angles. 
The fair hair, blue eye, and robust animal 
nature, characteristic of the southern English 
peasant, are ascribed to his Sa.xon origin. 
The dori^■ative meaning of the name is 
<lisputcd ; it hjis been variously interpreted as 
aeamon, users of the short knife (tfajr), settlers 
(»«*), adversaries (sar/ig), and other things. 
Their efficiency as makers of history in early 
d;iy8 is traced to their having been untouched 
by Homan civilisation, to their long continu- 
ance, as Professor Freeman words it, “ in a 
stJiU* of healthy Iwjrbarism.” 

Lappeoberg. ; Palurove, Fng. 

Ccmmontetallh; Skene. Celtic Scoftaml; Elton, 

Ongnif of Enj^gHut.; Stubbs. Const. UiM. 

[J. R.] 

Saxoa SlxorOf The, was in Roman timers 
that part of Britain esiKJcially liable to tho 
inroads of the Baxon pirates. This neccs- 
siUitod the^prosonco of a largo force of Roman 
soldiers. Their commander was tho Comcc 
Lilorit .SaxoHici (Count of tho Siixon Shore), 
whoso jurisdiction extended from Norfolk to 
Buasex. There is no reason for believing, as 
some have maintained, that tho Saxon Shore 
was inhabited by “Boxon” colonies. The 
expression “ Litus Baxonicum ” is exactly 
analogous to the Welsh March of later time^ 
which meant tho district specially open to 
'^olsh attacks. 


Coote, Romans in 

Britain ; fibys, CoUle Britain, 


daye and Sole, William Fiekmes, 
VISt 0 L■^T (i. 1682, d. 1G62), educated at Now 
College, Oxford, succeeded his father as Lord 
Bayern 1618, and wascrc-uted viscount in 1021. 


! He was a strong Puritan, “for many years 
I the oracle of those who were called Puritans 
I in the worst sense, and steered all their 
counsels and designs” (Clarendon). He was 
I one of the founders of the colony of Con- 
I necticut, and thought of emigrating hiniself. 
He was also one of the foremost opponents of 
ship-money, but the government preferred to 
try Hampden’s case rather than his. In 1639 
he Wcis committed to custody for refusing 
to hike the military oath against the Scots 
required by the king. He was appointed in 
May, 1641, Master of the Court of Wards, 
when the king thought of winning tho popular 
leaders by preferment, but remained firm, 
voted for the exclusion of the bishops, became 
a membcT of the committee of sjifety, and 
raised a regiment of foot for the Parliament. 
He continued to sit in the House of Lords 
until its abolition. In 1648 he acted as one 
of the Parliamentary commissioners at the 
Tresity of Newport, and voted in favour of an 
accommodation with the king. Cromwell 
appointed him to sit in his House of Lord.s, 
but he refused to accept the otter. In 1660 
he took part in tho intrigues to bring about 
the Restoration, and was rewarded by being 
made Lord Privy Seal. His contemporaries 
charged him with duplicity, and ni^'kiuimed 
him “ Old Subtlety.” 

Clarendon, ilist. o/tht itebellion ; Wood, 
Osoniensea. 

Saye and Sele, James Fiennes, Loku 
I (rf. 1450), was Trcjisurer of Engbtnd from 
1448 to 1460, and a strong supporter of the 
Duke of Suffolk. Hence he gained great 
uni)opularity, and, on the insurgents under 
Jack Cade reaching London, he was seized 
and after a mock trial beheaded. 

Saye and Sole, William Fiennes, 2 ni) 
Lohi> (d. 1471), son of the preceding, fought on 
tho Yorkist side at Northampton. Ho was sub- 
sequently made Lord High Admiral by Ed- 
ward IV., fled with the king in 1470, and, 
returning in tho next year, was aliiin in the 
battle of Barnet. 

Scales, Thomas, Lord {d. 1460), dis- 
tinguished himself in tho French wars and in 
repressing Jack Cade’s rebellion. Ho was a 
faithful follower of tho Lancastrian cause, 
and in 1460, after tho buttle of Northampton, 
was captured by tho Yorkists, and put to death. 

Scandalnm ICagnatunt was the usu 

of language derogatory to u peer or grout 
officer of the realm. It was created u special 
offence with special punishments in 1275. 

Sir J. Steitben, UUt. of the Criminal Late. 

Schanb, 6ib Luke, was a Swiss in tho 
British service. Ho first appears in 1718 os 
tho confidential secretary to Stanhope in 
S|)ain. In 1720 he was knighted, and sent as 
minister to Paris in 1721, and in tho follow- 
ing year received from the regent communi- 
cations concerning Attorbury's Jacobite plot 
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which led to its detection. He returned to I 
England in 1724, having attempted, as the 
friend of Cui-toret, to obtain a dukedom for 
the intended husband of a daughter of ' 
Madame de Platen, the sister of the king’s 
inistross. the Countess of Darlington. Horace 
Walpole (Sir Robertas brother) was sent by 
Townshend to counteract his designs, and, 
as the affairs were at a deadlock, George was 
compelled to recall him. His subsequent 
diplomatic career was unimportant. 

Schism Act, The, was passed in May, 
1714. It was a mciisuro devised by the 
extretue High C’hurch party, and encouraged 
by Poliugbroke as a party move against 
Oxford. It was introduced by Sir William 
Wyndham. Its object was to confirm a 
clause in the Act of Uniformity which 
pixTluded schoolmustei*s and tutors from 
giving instruction without previously sub- 
scribing a declaration of conformity to the 
Established Church. This restriction, although 
not abolished by the Toleration Act, had long 
l>een practically suspended. The Schism Act 
therefore imposed severe penalties on all 
tutors and schoolmasters who presumed to 
instruct without having first received a 
licence from a bishop. It easily pjissed its 
two first stages, but at the third re,ading it 
was vigorously opposed by the Whigs. In 
the Upper House several amendments were 
made in committee. Teachers merely of rwid- 
ing, writing, arithmetic, and navigation were 
excluded from its operations. The power 
of convicting offendei-s was lodged in the 
superior courts alone. By an absurd clause, 
the tutors of the sons of noblemen were de- 
clared excmi>t from its restriction. But the 
hill was most unjustly extended to Ireland. 
This iniquitous measure was repealed, together 
with the Occasional Confonnity Act, in spite 
of much opposition, in 1717. 

Boyce, Lettres Uutori'pies ; Wyon, Reign of 
Quern .Anne ; Stanhope, of Queen /Inne. 

Schleswig-Holstein Question, The 

(1863). The long desire of the patriotic party 
in (rennanv to detach from Denmark the Ger- 
man Elbe duchies, which already in 1848 had 
cjiused a serious wjir, came to a head in the 
quarrel between the tw'O countries in 1863. 
Throughout the negotiations Lord Russell 
had given the Doni^ government sound and 
sensible adrice, to the effect that they must 
treat the German populations of those two 
provinces fairly, and give no ground of com- 
jdaint totheGerman government. On July 23, 
1863, when the struggle seemed approaching. 
Lord Palmerston was questioned as to the 
course England intended to pursue during 
the struggle, if such should arise, and he 
replied : “ We arc convinced — I am con- 
vinced, at least — that if any violent attempt 
were made to overthrow the rights and inter- 
fere with the independence of Denmark, those 
who made the attempt would find in the 


result that it would not be Denmark alone 
with which they would have to contend” 
This statement Lord Palmerston afterwards 
explained to be merely intended to convey 
his own impression that, should Denmark 
be attacked, some European pow’er would 
interfere ; but it was taken to express 
English intentions, and the English public 
was eager for war. The English government 
proposed to France to intervene with arms, but 
the French emperor refused. The Danes were 
consequently left to take care of themselves. 
The English conduct, however, though 
prudent, had been decidedly open to censure, 
for. whether intentionally or not, the govern- 
ment had certainly led Denmark to believe in 
English assistance. When, therefore, the war 
was ended and Denmark crushed, a vote of 
censure was proposed in both Houses by the 
Opposition. In the Ix)rds the vote was carried ; 
in the Commons Mr. Disraeli made a most 
telling speech against the government policy, 
and the vote was only averted by an amend- 
ment which evaded the question entirely. 

Bryce, Holy Boman Bmp., supplom. ch. ; A^v- 
niuil B<yks(cr; Haiisord; McCarthy, Hut. of Quf 
Oim Times; Prof. Max MUUcr, in HtneUenth 
Century, May, 1897, following Samwer and 
Jansen, Schlwwi'y-Holafein’s Befreiung, 1^7. 

Schomberg, Frederick Hermann', 
Count of (6. 1618, d. 1690), was bom at 
Heidelberg. His father was an officer in the 
household of the Elector Palatine, his mother 
an English lady of the Dudley family. As a 
Protestant, he fought against the Imperialists 
in the Thirty Years' War. for the Dutch, 
Swedes, and French. After the Peace of 
Westphalia (1648) he became -chamberlain to 
the Prince of Orange. In 1650 he repaired to 
France, and served under Turenno until the 
Peace of the Pyrenees (1660). He then entered 
tho Portuguese service, and it was chiefly by 
his assistance that that country compelled 
Spain to recognise the sovereignty of tho 
house of Braganza (1668). J^e then returned 
to Fnince, where he was naturalised, and ob- 
tained tho baton of a marshal of Franco (1676). 
During tho next years he served in Flanders. 
The revocation of the Edict of Nantes caused 
a complete change in his fortunes. After a 
short visit to Portugal, to negotiate a mar- 
riage between Pedro II. and llaria Sophia, 
daughter of tho Elector Palatine, he entered 
tho service of Frederic William, the “ Groat 
Elector” of Brandenburg. On the death of 
that prince, his successor, Frederic, generously 
gave up the great commander to aid William 
of Orange in the execution of his plans. He 
was immediately made William’s second in 
command, and rode side by side with him 
through the streets of London. He was 
made Knight of the Garter, created duke, 
and appointed Master of the Ordnance. 
The Commons voted £100,000 to him in 
gratitude for his services. In 1689 he was 
placed at the head of an expedition to 
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Ireland, his forces consisting nrainly of niw 
recruits. He landed in the north of Ulster, 
took Girrickfergus,and marched into Leinster. 
Outside Dundalk he declined battle with the 
enemy, who were greatly superior in numbers. 
Still James’s army did not attack, and the duke 
retired into Ulster for winter quarters. His 
conduct was severely but unjustly criticised in 
England. In June, 1690, William Landed at 
Carrickfergus at the head of a large anny. 
Schombergmet himnear Belfast, andthounited 
troops marched on the Boyne. He pronounced 
strongly against William’s intention of attiick- 
ing the Irish there. The battle was won; when 
Sebomborg, .seeing the enemy’s cavalry making 
a gallant resistance, ru.shed at them, cry- 
ing aloud to his Huguenot troops, “Come 
on, gentlemen ; there are your persccutoi-s.” 
They were his hist words. “ His military 
skill,” says Macaulay, “was universally 
acknowledged. For his religion he luid re- 
signed a splendid income, had luid down the 
truncheon of a marshal of France, and had, 
at nearly eighty years of age, begun the world 
again as a needy soldier of fortune.” [Boyne.] 

Macaulay, Hut. of kng . ; Raoke, Hist, of Eng.; 
Martin. Hw<oir« de Francs; ScUafer, Gtschichts 
tan Portugal. 

Sdiomber^f Meinhakt (d. 1709), second 
son of Marshal Schomberg, commanded Wil- 
liam III.’s right wing at the battle of the 
Boyne. Ho marched some miles up the river, 
and crossed it by the bridge of Slano, thus 
turning the French flank and rear. In 1601 
his father’s services and his own were re- 
warded by creating him Duke of Leinster. 
In 1693 ho was placed at the head of an ex- 
pedition against the coast of Britanny. But 
Russell and the other English admirals de- 
cided that the year was too far advanced for 
such an enterprise. Consequently the arma- 
ment never set out. After the outbreak of 
the war of the Spanish Succession, ho was 
placed at the head of an English and Dutch 
force, which disembarked at Lisbon. He 
proved ineflicient, and was soon afterwards 
recalled, and Galway sent out in his stead. 
“ Schomberg,” says Mr. Wyon, “seems to 
have been one of those weak men, who, 
when beset with difliculties, can do nothing 
but sit down and complain.” 

Macaulay, Hist of Eng. ; Wyon, Great Britain 
during the Reign of ^nn<. 

Schwarz, Mautik {d. 1487),wa8 a German 
veteran, commanding the foreif^ auxiliaries of 
Lambci't Simnel. He was slain, with most of 
his followers, at the decisive battle of Stoke, 
which ruined the Yorkist cause. 

Bacon, Henry VU. 

Scilly Islands, The, were inhabited in 
the earliest times, as the abundance of pre-his- 
toric remains found there shows. Tl)cy were 
probably the Cassiterides of the Greek writers, 
^cir position exposed them to Danish occu- 
pation. In 038 they were conquered, either 


from the Danes or the Cornish Welsh, by 
Athelstiin. and were gnmUni to the monks of 
Tresco. Afterwards they were lr<insferrc<l to 
the Abbey of Tavistock. They Wcamc p;iri 
of the Duchy of Cornwall, (iueen Elizabeth 
granted them on lease to the Godolphin family. 
They afterwards were leased by the Duke of 
Leeis. The lessee has very con.siderabh- 
powers. In the Civil War they held out for 
Charles under Sir Jolin Granville, and became 
a centre for jirivateers. In 16.51 Blake reduced 
them to obedience to the Commonwesilth. 

Scinde is the country eoiiiprising tin- 
lower valley and delta of the Indus. It was 
divided into three principalities, Up|>er Scinde, 
Meerpoore, and Lower Scinde. The rulers of 
these provinces were called Ametrs, and were 
almost as independent of each other u.s the 
princes of Kajpootuna ; and Lord Auckland, 
in consequence, entered into sejwirate treutios 
with them in 1839, which imposed on them a 
subsidiary force and tribute. Tliey had for- 
merly been dependent on Cabul, but liad not 
paid any tribute since 1800. Their secret 
hostility to the English diunng the Afgliun 
expedition of 1839 compelled the latter to 
teko some steps against them, and they 
were forced to accede to a subsidiary alliantx*. 
During the three subsequent ycai's in which 
Afghanistan was occupi^ by our troops, and 
Scinde had become the basis of our operations 
beyond the Indus, their conduct was marked 
with good faith if not cordiality. 'They per- 
mitted a free passage to the troops; they sup- 
plied the garrisons of Cabul and Candalmr 
and other places with provisions. But two or 
three of the Ameers were emboldened to hos- 
tility by our reverses ; and Lord Ellonborough, 
on hearing of this, determined to inflict sigusil 
chastisement on them. Sir Charles Napier (q. v.) 
was sent to Scinde to inquire into the matli*r 
(September, 1843). Violently prejudiced 
against the Ameers, he soon declared that the 
treaty of 1839 had been violated, and the 
draft of a \cry disadvantageous treaty was 
forwarded to be negotiated with the Amocra. 
The intrigues of AH Moorad, one of the 
Ameers, who desired to become rais, or lord 
paramount of Upper Scinde, to the exclusion 
of Meer Roostum, caused Sir Charles to believe 
that all the Ameers, except AH l^Ioorad, were 
disaffected. Meet Roostum was so alarmed 
by his attitude that he lied to the camp of AH 
Moonid. The double traitor thereupon per- 
suaded Sir Charles that this wa.H intended un 
an insult, and a proclamation was issued <1<‘- 
posing Meet Roostum, and appointing AH 
Moorad rais in his place. To show his |>owcr. 
Sir Charles captured Emangurb, u fort deemed 
inaccessible. A conference was now held at 
Hyderabad between Major Outmin and the 
assembled Ameers, who denied that they had 
infringed the treaty. The city was in a slate 
of commotion, and on the 15th a Iai-{^ ho<ly 
of Beloochee troops attacked Ihe Hf-aiderej*. 
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Aftur a gallant <l(.‘fenct* of three hours, Major 
Outnini retinnl with the loss of seventeen 
killed, wouudetl, and missing, to the armed 
stciiiner anchored in the river. Sir Charles 
Napier now marched on Hyderabad, and 
came upon the Beloocheo army at ilcanee 
(t'ch. 17, where a complete victory was 

giiined. lairil Ellenborough now issued a 
proclamation aimoxing Scinde. 'ITiis was fol- 
lowed iMarch 22, 1843) by a decisive victory 
near Hyde rabad. The complete subjugation 
of the country followed. The Ameers were 
I)on.'jion(rd off at Benares, and are Sbite pen- 
sioners still. Sir Charles Napier himself re- 
mark(?d of these proceedings, “ We have no 
right to seize Scinde. yet we slutll do so, and a 
very advantageous, useful, and humane piece 
of ntsculity it will be.” 

Napier, .s'eintif ; /tnnMul ; Tliomtoo, 

Ilufl. oj India. 


Sciudia, the name of one of the chiel 
MahnitU princes. Thg first of the hou.se 
was Kanojee Scindia, a feudatory of the 
Peishwa, who in 1743 received as a fief from 
that chieftain a «onsideniblo territory in 
Malwa. His son JIahdajee Seindia (1750 
— 1794), after nearly losing life and territory 
in the Afghan War, became the most impor- 
Unt of the Mahratta princes. As guanintee 
of the Treaty of Salbhye (1782), as conqueror 
of Gwalior in 1784, as the champion of the 
Mogul against the Sikhs, and as the first 
native prince who endeavoured, with the aid 
of Frencli oftieers, to discipliuo his army after 
the European model, he plays a great i>art in 
the history of his times.. “ He was,” Kiys 
Grant Duff, *• a man of great politiciil sagacity 
and eonsidenible genius, of deep artifice, rest- 
loss ambition^ und iinplucablo revenge/* He 
handed on his power to his grind nephew, 
Dowlut Ibio Seindia (1794 — 1827). The 
latter joined the great Mahratta confederacy, 
which was broken up at Argauui and Assaye. 
Ho had to surrender much of his territory, 
and ruled quietly over the diinini.shed teiri- 
tory of Gwalior until his death. The next 
imjiortint event in the history of the Scindias 
is the minority of Bhagerat Kao Seindia, 
wheii British intervention to stop the anarchy 
which the minority occasioned led to the 
Mahmtta M'ar of 1843, and the temporal^ 
occupation of Gwalior by the English. At a 
bter date Bhagerat Kao’ did his best for the 
English during the mutiny of 1858. 

Mill, bidia .• Malleson. iYoUm States in S^sidwry 

Alliance ifithfliefirifiskCwmiment. "**“***’^» 

Scone, situated on the cast bank of the Tav 

"J ° tv Gowi-ie, became the capital 
ot the I ictish kingdom, and continued to 
be regarded as the seat of royalty in later 
lustory. Xhe Moot Hill, or Hill of Belief at 
bcone was the place of assembly for the kinir’s 
co.unseUors, and it . was at Scone that the 
Goxppation Stone, or Stone of Destiny was 


“ reverently kept for the consecration of the 
Kings of Alban ” until it was removed to 
Westminster by Edward I. In 729 Scone 
w'as the scene of a conflict between Alpin, 
King of the Piets, and Nectan. Many of 
the later Kings of Scotland, notably Mal- 
colm Canmore, Alexander III., Robert Bruce, 
Robert II., and James I., were t■ro\^^led there, 
as well as Charles II. in 1651. 

Skene, Celtie Scotland. 

Scory, John, Bishop of Hereford, obtained 
the sec of Rochester (1551) as a reward for his 
support of the Refonuation. He was aftor- 
waixls translated to Chiche.ster, but was de- 
prived of his preferment on the accession of 
Mary. He subsequently assisted at the con' 
seemtion of Bishop Parker in 1559, receiving 
as the price of his support the see of Here- 
ford. He then, in conjunction ^^^th Bishop 
Barlow, assisted the archbishop to consecrate 
the other prelates appointed by Elizabeth. 
He was a man of indifferent character, and of 
no very great influence. 

Scotale is an obscure term denoting an op- 
pressive load custom in towns, which was lcvu?d 
by the sheriff for his own profit. Some have 
thought that the sheriff could compel the bur- 
gesses to gmnt him quantities of malt, from 
which the Seotale was brewed, and which 
belonged to him. Others maintain that the 
name simply indicates a meeting of the towns- 
men, in which they were forced to contributo 
to the same object, or at which heavy fines 
were exacted on those absent. To obtain 
exemption from seotale was a great object for 
the towns in the early shiges of the history of 
corporate town-life. It was probably so im- 
portant because a stop towaixis their being 
freed from tho iurisdiction of the sheriff. 
The etymology of seotale is uncertain. Pro- 
bably it simply comes from scot and ale, 
though some have thought that the latter 
syllable comes from tallia, a payment, or hall, 
as in gildhall. 

Scot and Ziot literally signifies “ taxes in 

general, and ‘‘ the share paid by each house- 
holder.” In many towns municipal privileges 
were vested in all those who paid ” scot and 
lot, i,e., those who bore their rateable pro- 
portion in tho payments levied from tho town 
for local or national purposes. 

Scotland, Tho history of Scotland has 
been more influenced than that of most other 
^untries by the physical features of the land. 
Ihe southern part of the modem kingdom 
differs httlo m character and conformation 
from the north of England. This part, known 
as the Lowlands, is pleasantly diversified with 
hiU and dale, well watered and well wooded, 
affording nch tracts of pasture and arable 
land. North of tho Lowlands the country is 
almost intersected by tho two Firths of Forth 
and Clyde, and beyond the firths it wholly 
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changes its character and becomes barren and 
mountainous in the west and north. A strip 
of lowland runs north along the eastern coast. 
The early inhabitants of these districts dif- 
fered as much in race as the country in aspect. 
While the indigenous Celts inhabited their 
nativemountains, thesouthemand eastern low- 
lands were peopled by English or Scandi- 
navian invaders. When first Scotland emerges 
from pre-historic obscurity, it is as Cale- 
donia, a countrv of woods and mountains, 
so stem and wilt! that the Romans abandoned 
their attempted conquest, and luid great diffi- 
culty in protecting the southern province from 
the inroads of the tierce inhabitants. They 
were of the Celtic race, and are vaguely spoken 
of as Piets and Scots. The first event of 
which we have any certain knowledge is the 
introduction of Christianity. It came in the 
wake of the Scots from Irc*land. In the sixth 
century these Scots settled on the western 
c-oast, and founded the nucleus of the Scottish 
kingdom. Columbu, Abbot of Dunx>w, came 
over to join them. The King of the Scots 
gave him the islet of Iona to settle on. Here 
ho, and the twelve monks who shared his for- 
tunes, made a monaster)- of the rudest kind — 
a few wattle huts clustered round a wooden 
church. From this centre they went forth 
on missionary journeys to the neighbouring 
mainland and islands. By this means the 
Piets and the English of Northumbriu were 
converted to Christianity. In 843 the King 
of Scots, Kenneth AlucAlpin, became king 
of tho Picte also. Thus the Celtic peoples 
nortli of the firths were nominally unitc-d into 
one kingdom, though the chiefs of the north, 
whether Celts or Norsemen, were viitually in- 
dejK-ndent sovereigns. In tho tenth century 
Malcolm I., the King of Scots, got possession 
of Strathclyde. It was granted to him as a 
territorial fief by Edmund of England. His 
grandson, Malcolm II., was invested with Lo- 
thian, hitherto part of tho English earldom of 
Northumbria (1018). This acquisition in- 
fluenced the whole after-history of tho king- 
dom. At first merely a dependence of the 
Celtic kingdom, Lothian finally overshadowed 
it. Tho Kings of tho Scots identified them- 
selves with this, tho richest part of their 
dominions and with its Toutonic inhabitants, 
while the Celts of tho original kingdom came 
to bo looked on os a subioct-raco, the natural 
enemies of tho richer and more civilised people 
of tho Lowlands. The reign of ilalcolm III., 
sunuuned Canmore (1057 — 1093), is a turning 
point in the history of {Scotland. His mar- 
riage with Marf^rct, sister of Edgar Atheling, 
introduced an English element which gave its 
colour to the national dovelupmont. There 
wore also other influences at work which all 
turned in the same direction. The Norman 
Conquest displaced many Englishmen. Such 
of these exiJc*s as turned northward were 
well received at the Scottish court. Ter- 
ritorial grants were conferred upon them. 


'ITie English system of land tenure was in- 
troduced, and led to the eccle6iustiL::tl division 
into parishes. The Scottish clergy were 
induced to give up their distingui.shing 
peculiarities, and were brought into confor- 
mity with Rome. Malcolm rejxjatedly in- 
vaded England, and his anny brought back 
so many captives, that English slaves fell to 
the lot of the poorest households. The 8<5 
slaves, more civilised than their Celtic masters, 
influenced the doniestic mannei-s of tho people. 
The frequent aggressions of the Scots provoked 
retaliation horn tho Nonnans. ^Villiam the 
Conqueror invaded Scotland (1072), and at 
Abemethy he compelled Malcolm to acknow- 
ledge him as over-lord. This submission was 
a fertile source of dissension in htter times. 
On the strength of it the English sovereigns 
Liid cbiini to supremacy over the whole 
kingdom of Scotland, wliilo tho Scots main- 
tained tluit Malcolm did homage for Strath- 
clyde and Lothian, which ho held from the 
English crown, but in no i-esjHJct violated the 
independence of his heredibtry kingdom. The 
purely Celtic period of Scottish history con- 
cludes with the accession of Edgar, son of 
31uicolm (1097). The second period, during 
which English influence was in tho as- 
cendant, was one of continued development. 
Tho three sons of Malcolm, Edgar, Alexander, 
and David, reigned in succession, and uirried 
out more fully the Anglicising policy of their 
parents. Tho mumuge of their sister Matilda 
with Henry I. of England strengthened the 
friendly relations between the kingdoms. The 
accession of David (1124), who held also the 
English earldom of Huntingdon, led to a 
great influx of Normans, to whom the king 
uuide largo territorial grants. Thus the 
feudal system was introduced, and took firmer 
root in Scotland tlum it over did in England, 
ilost of the ecclesiastical foundjitions, as well as 
the social and political institutions of the later 
kingdom, date from the reign of David. He 
founded or restored the six bishoprics of Dun- 
blane, Brechin, Aberdeen, Ross, Caithness, and 
He endowed many religious houses 
affiliated with thcgreutmouasticorders. Among 
his foundations was the Abboy of the Holy Rood, 
which afterwords bccjimo the favourite palace 
of the {Scottish sovereigns. Ho introduced a 
new code of laws, framed on tho English 
model, appointed sheriffs for tho maintenance 
of order, favoured and encouraged tho royal 
burghs, and added to their number and their 
privileges. Under Malcolm IV. (1153), 
David’s grandson and successor, Galloway was 
reduced to direct dependence on the crown, 
and the isles and western coast were brought 
to subjection by the defoat and death of 
tiomerled, Earl of Argyle, so that the kingdom 
now extended to the boundaries of modem 
Scotland. William the Lion (1 165), Malcolm’s 
brother, in his efforts to remin tho English 
earldom of Noi-thumberland was taken pri- 
soner, and to regain his liberty sacrificed tho 
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independence of his kingdom, agreeing in the 
“ Convention of Falaiso” to hold it as a fief 
from the Knglish king. About the same 
lime the Scottish Church rejected the claim 
to p\iperioritv over it put forward by the 
Archbishop of York, and procured a papal 
bull (1188) contiiming their claim of inde- 
depence of any .spiritual authority save that 
of Kome. The. reigns of the Alexanders 
(II. and III.) were a period of peace and social 
improvement. The border line between 
Scotland and Kngland was fixed for the first 
time (1222). The last and most formidable 
invasion of the Northmen was repelled in 
the battle of Ljirgs (1263). The long i)eace 
with England, which lasted nearly a century, 
was marked by rapid internal development. 
Agriculture flourished, and the proportion of 
arable land was much incrcxased. The country 
wa,s opened up by the making of roads and 
bridges. The extension of trade and com- 
merce brought wciilth and consequence to the 
trading towns. This pro.spcrity was suddenly 
cheeked by the sudden death of the king 
(1286). His grandchild and heir, ilargaret, 
was a young child, absent in her father’s 
kingdom of Norway. This child-queen died 
btdore she reached her kingdom. A swarm 
of competitors appean?d to claim the vacant 
crown. Edward of England, who was ap- 
pealed to ns arbiter, placed it on the hcjid of 
John Baliol (1292), whom he compelled to 
acknowledge him ns over-lord. John’s weak- 
no.<s and incapacity soon embroiled him w’ith 
his subjects, who compelled him to revolt 
against England. This gave Edward a pre- 
text for carrying out his ehorished scheme of 
conquering Scotland. With a large army he 
crossed the Border, deposed the king, recei\ ed 
the homage of the nobles and prelates, placed 
English g:irrisons in the strongholds, and 
entrusted the government to Englishmen. 

These measures roused a spirit of jwtriotism 
among the i) 00 ple, and the War of Indepen- 
dence begjin. They revolted agjiinst the 
English authority, and under the leadership 
of William Wallace, defeated the English at 
Stirling (1297), and slow or expelled the 
English govi'mors. A second time Edward in 
person subdued Scotland, Wallace was defeated 
at Falkirk (1298), hikcn and put to death : the 
English rule vvns re-established. Henceforth 
Scotland was to be incorpomtod with England. 
But just when the subjection of the Scots 
was deemed complete, they rose again under 
Kobert Bruce, the next heir to the crown after 
Baliol, Had Edward lived, it is most likely 
that this effort would have been crushed like 
the former one. But he died on the Bolder 
(1307) just as he was about to enter Scotland for 
the third time, to subdue it more utterly than 
before. For seven years the struggle lasted, 
till the total rout of the English at Bannock- 
burn (1314) re-established the national inde- 
|)endence. The “War of Independence” 
had lasted twenty years, and during that 


time Scotland had suffered fearfully. Thrice 
she had been laid waste by forei^ invasions. 
She had been tom in pieces by internal con- 
tests, for the struggle had much of the cha- 
racter of a civil war, as many of the Scottish 
nobles fought on the English side. This war 
completely chiingcd the current of Scottish 
history by imphtnting among the people that 
bitter hatred of England and every thing 
English, which was the most strongly marked 
feature of the natiomil character for centuries 
to come. This drove them into close alliance 
with Franco, the sworn enemy of England. 
Fnincc became the model for imitation, which 
England had been during the previous period, 
and French influence tinged the manners, the 
arts, the learning, and the laws of the suc- 
ceeding centuries. 

This French Jilliance involved Scotland in 
the frequent wars between the French and 
English. Whenever war broke out, Scotland 
took up arms, anil invaded England in favour 
of her ally. By the IVeaty of Northampton 
(1328) England acknowledged the indepen- 
dence of Scotland. By this treaty the old 
vexatious claims of superiority were swept 
away. Henceforward the Lothians and Stratli- 
clyde were on the sjime footing as the Celtic 
kingdom. The war had welded more firmly 
into one the different races of which the nation 
was composed. Throughout the contest it 
was the Lowlanders who vvere most deter- 
mined not to be annexed to England, but to 
maintain the independence of the Celtic king- 
dom to which they were joined. The Celts 
in the north cared little whether the king, to 
whom they owed a nominal allegiance, reigned 
in Edinburgh or London. The struggle also 
brought the people, for the first time, promi- 
nently forward in the state. It was by the 
support of the people and the church that 
Robert Bruce succeeded in winning the crown. 
This had two important results. The people 
obtained a voice in the National Assembly. 
In the Parliament of Camhuskenneth (1326) 
the third Eshitc, the deputies of the burghers, 
appear for the first time. The baronage was 
in great part renewed, as Bruce granted to 
his friends the forfeited estates of his op- 
ponents. A law passed to prevent the taking 
of the produce or revenue of the land out of 
the kingdom, compelled the holders of land 
in both England and Scotland to make & 
definite choice of nationality. Those whoso 
estates in England were the richer left Scot- 
land altogether. Bruce also greatly increased 
the power of the baronage by granting powers 
of regality' along with the lands. During bis 
life Bruce did what ho could to consolidate 
the kingdom and repair the ravages of the 
war. But his death (1329) placed a child, his 
son Darfd, on the throne, and left the country 
a prey to invasion from without and anarchy 
within. 

The next stage in the history' of Scotland 
extends to the Reformation. During that 
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period reliunce on iVance and distrust 
of England were the principles of foreign 
policy. Witliin the kingdom there was a 
constant struggle between the crown and the 
baronage, under whose tyranny the people 
g^Oiined in vain. The crown was too weak to 
redress grievances or to mainhiin law. The 
king was little better than a chief with a 
nominal sovereignty over other chiefs, often 
more powerful than himself. His only means 
of reducing a rebel baron to subjection was 
by emi)owcring another to attack him. In a 
country' thus tom by the feuds of a lawless and 
turbulent baronage there was little room for 
social improvement. Hence Scotland at the 
Keformation was little if at all beyond the 
point of civilisation reached before the out- 
break of the War of Independence. The 
accession of the infant sou of Robert Bruce 
was the signal for the revival of the claims of 
Baliol His son Edward was crowned king 
by his adherents, and civil war again broke 
out. David was taken by the English, and as 
he j)assi*d most of his life either in captiWty 
or in France, he was the mere shadow of a 
king, and the government w’as carried on by 
a regency. On his death Robert, the grand- 
son of Bruce by his daughter Marger)’, and 
the first sovereign of the family of Stuart, 
mounted the throne. In this family the crov^n 
passed from father to child without a break 
for nearly three centuries. Robert III. suc- 
ceeded his father. Ho was so weak both in 
mind and l>ody tliat liis brother Albany held 
the reins of government. To maintain him- 
self in power he contrived that his nephew, 
the heir to the kingdom, should fall into the 
hands of the English, and on the death of 
Itobert, acted as regent in his nephew's name. 
To maintain his own position he winked at 
the misdeo^ls of the barons, and when James I. 
was at length released and came to claim his 
crown (1424), he found himself surrounded by 
hostile subjects, each one of whom was as 
powerful as himself. His first care was to 
break their power by numerous executions. 
Ho then turned his attention to maintain- 
ing effectively law and judicial reform. By 
summoning fre4)uont Parliaments, he gave 
itii]>ortance to tho National Assembly, which 
in his reign first became defined in the form 
of the “ Estates." The lesser barons who felt 
the duty of attending Parliament a grievous 
burden were relieved of it, and allowed 
to send commissaries, two for every shire. 
These, with the members for the burghs, 
formed tlie third Estate. But they were in 
no sense representatives of the Commons. 
Indeed, the Commons of iScotland, outside the 
burghs, could not bo said to bo represented in 
Ptfliament until tho passing of the Reform 
Bill. Tho Estates mot in one chamber. In 
this reign tho custom of delegating tho chief 
business of tho Parliament to a committee 
became recognised as a regular part of Par- 
liamentary procedure. This committee was 


called the Lords of the Articles. Its members 
were elected by the three Estates, and to it 
was confided the work of maturing the mea- 
sures to be passed, which were then approved 
and confirmed in a full Parliament. 

From this reign dates also the publication 
of the Acts of Parliament in the spoken lan- 
guage of the people, and the beginning ot 
stittute law. The king caused a collection of 
the statutes to be made, and separated tho6<^ 
which hud fallen into disuse from those still 
in force. He also established the office of 
treasurer, and set up the Supreme Court ol 
Law, which afterwards developed into tho 
Court of Session. This eoiu’t, which met 
thiee times a year, consisted of the Chan- 
cellor, who was president, and three other 
persons chosen from the Estates. I’hey were 
deputed to hear and decide the causes which 
until then hud come before the Parliament. 
James also established schools of archery, 
and patronised and encouniged learning and 
letters. He was barbarously munlcred by 
a band of malcontents on the verge of the 
Highlands (1436). Four kings of tho same 
mime succeeded James I. There is little to 
distinguish one reign from another. The 
general characteristics of all are the same. 
Each was ushered in by a long minority, and 
closed by a violent death. These frequently 
repeated minorities were vory disastious to 
Scotland. The short reign of each sovereign 
after he reached luanhood was spent in 
struggling to suppress the family tluit had 
raised itself to too great a height during 
the minority. He could only do this bv 
letting loose on the offender a rival, who in 
turn served himself, becoming heir not only to 
the former's estates but to his arrogance, and 
proving himself the disturborof the succeeding 
reig^. Fruitless invasions of England, and 
abortive attempts to bring the Celts of the 
north within the power of the law, ultcmatcil 
with the feuds of the rival barons. Under 
James III. the Ui kney and Shetland Isles were 
annexed to Scotland. They liad hitherto 
belonged to Norway, and were made over 
to the King of Scots us a pledge for tho 
dowry promised with his wife, Margaret of 
Norway, but they wore never redeemed. 
James V. worked out more fully tho project 
of his ancestor, James 1., of establishing u 
supreme court of law by founding the Court 
of Session or College of Justice. It wan 
formed on tho model of tho Parliament of 
Paris, and was composed at first of thiiicen 
judges, though tho number was afterwards 
Wreasc-d to fifteen. As tho members of the 
court were chosen from the Estates it was 
supremo in all civil cases, and there was no 
appeal from its decisions to Parliament, nor 
could it be called upon to review its own 
judgments. Scottish law wjis, like the Fi-ench, 
based upon tho Civil Law, which was Hdoi)ted 
and received as authority except where tho 
feudal law hod forestalled it. The three 
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universities (St. Andrews, Glasgow, and 
Aberdeen) which were founded during this 
period were modelled on tluit of Paris, which 
differed widely from the English univer- 
sities. Provision had also been made for 
the advancement of elementary education. 
Gnimmiir schools were founded in the burglis, 
and by Act of Parliament ^1496) all “barons 
and freeholders ” were comnuinded to make 
their sons attend these schools until they were 
“competently founded,” and h;ivc “perfect 
Latin,” under penalty of a tine of £20. The 
introduction of the printing press by Walter 
Cluipman g-.ive a further stimulus to the 
pjirsuit of letter's. A purely mythicsil history 
of Scotland was fabricated, which was sup- 
posed to add to the dignity of the kingdom 
by assuming for it an important position in 
times of remote antiquity. These ridiculous 
legends were put into form by Hector Bteco, 
first Principal of the University of Aberdeen, 
whoso Hhtory of iSco(land is wholly unworthy 
of belief. Unfortunately these legends took 
root in the national mind, luid were accepted 
as fact by all subsequent historians, who based 
their works upon tfunn, and it is only in our 
own days that research has sifted fact from 
liction. In the front lunk of the Scottish 
poets shind the two kings, James I. and 
James V. The favourite themes of the poet's 
sjitiro were the backsliding and corruption of 
the priesthood. The Chmch hud become too 
powerful to be popular. All classes of the 
community were eager to attack it, and tried 
to incite the king to follow the example of 
his uncle, Henry VI 11. 'The dimger was only 
warded off by the adroitness of Beaton, who 
was the mo.st poweriul man in the State'. 
He turned to account the long-cherished 
jealousy of England to spoil the schemes 
of Ih'iiry, and induced the king to turn a 
deaf oar to all their suggestions of religious 
reformation. The discussion of the subject 
ended in an outburst of war. The attack on 
the tomponilitios of the Church had already 
begun. The benefices in the gift of the 
crown were conferred on la\Tnon, generally 
the king’s natunil children, who hela them i'n 
rominmdam with the title of Commendator. 

the War of Indcpoiidenee the Church 
had totally changed its character. In the 
inces.sant internal struggles that disturbed 
tlio ensuing period the Church lUways sup- 
ported tho crown, which in return co'nferred 
estates and privilege on tho Church. On 
account of their superior learning tho great 
oftiees of state were tilled by Churchmen 
This gave them a political intidence which in 
addition to their wcjilth was a constant cause 
of offence to tho barons. Tho two principal 
sees— bt. Andrews (1471) and Glasgow (U92) 
—had been raised to tho dignities of arch- 
bishopnes, and their holders vied with each 
other in an arrogant display of pomp and 
stito to support their dignity as princes of 
the Church. Tho two Bcat'ons (uncle and 


nephew)^ who succeeded one another in the 
primacy, swayed the affairs of the state 
during the entire reign of James V. and the 
beginning of that of ilary. They held a 
great number of benefices in France as well 
as Scotland. This gave them wealth far 
beyond that of any of the temporal peers, 
and corresponding power. They used this 
power to retard the movement of religious 
reform by persecuting the teachers of the new 
doctrines, which had made their way into the 
kingdom from England and Germany, and 
were rjipidly becoming popular. Tho first 
sufferer for liberty of opinion in Scotland 
was lieseby, a Lollard, who was bui-nt to death 
in 1408. After this there are casual notices ol 
persons being cJillt'd in question for alleged 
heresy. But Patrick Hamilton, who was 
burnt by Beaton, is called the proto-martjT, 
as he was the fii-st to suffer for tho doctrines 
which were afterwards embodied in the 
Established Church. His death did more 
than any other measui-e to hasten the im- 
pending Reformation. The unexpected death 
of the lang just after a disastrous defeat on 
tho Border, leaving only an infant of a few 
days old to succeed him, gave it an oppor- 
ttmity for breaking forth. The first open act 
of violence wius the murder of the 1^-imatc, 
Cardinal Beaton (1545). The doors of tho 
deed were taken after sustaining a long siege 
in the cai'dinal’s own castle, but it was only 
a manifestation of tho ferment that could be 
no longer controlled, and which now broke 
forth into tho civil war which effected tho 
Reformation. 

The Refonnation effected a complete revo- 
lution in tho policy of Scotland, and in tho 
current of popular opinion. With the change 
of religion tho French influence came to nn 
end, and religious sjnnptithy did much to 
stifle the hatred of England that had become 
hereditary. This great national movement 
had much of the character of tho peasant 
wars of France and England. It was the 
protests of an oppi'cssod peasantry* against 
the exaggerated feudalism under which they 
groaned : the struggle of tho people for life 
and liberty disguised under a show of reli- 
gious opinions. Tho movement in the be- 
ginning was a popular one. But the barons 
turned it to their own advantage by taking 
the lead under tho specious title of Lords 
of tho Congregation, and appropriating the 
greater pjirt of the spoil. The refusal of the 
Regent Mary of Ijorraine to reform tho 
Church in accordance with the principles of 
the First Covenant (1557) was followed bv 
the Reformation riots, in which tho religious 
houses and cathedrals wore sacked by the 
mob. Tho regent employed French troops 
tor tho restoration of order. The congrega- 
tion caUed English auxiliaries to their aid. 
Jx-otland was turned into tho battle-field on 
which French and English fought out their 
‘litterenecs. T he death of the regent broufl^ht 
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a temporarj' lull. The* foreigners withdrew. 
The seized the opportunity of p:tssing 

the Keformatioa Stiitutos, so that by the 
time Queen ilary rctui-ned from France the 
old church hiid been foi'mallv overthrown, 
and the faith of Geneva eshiblished in its 
stead. Mar>’ wjis an ardent Romanist, and 
would not give up her own form of wor- 
ship, although she did not interfere with the 
form her subjects liad chosen. Though she 
did not confirm she did not reverse the Uefor- 
iiuition Statutes, nor di«l she openly favour 
her co-religionists. Still she did not choose 
her adWsers from among the Protestants. 
Murray and some other Icjiders of the con- 
gregation rose in open rebellion on the 
queen’s marriage with her cousin Henrj*, Lord 
Damley, and finally withdrew to Engbind. 
Mary’s suspected complicity in the murder 
of her husband, the favour she liivished 
upon Bothwell, and her marriage with him, 
gave the diwiffected among nor subjects 
an c.xcuse for her deposition (1567). They 
placed her infant son upon the throne, while 
Murniy, as regent, was at the head of the 
government. For eighteen years Mary was 
hold a prisoner in England. This kept the 
two countries at peace. The government of 
Scotland dared not disagree with England 
for fear of having the queen let loose upon 
them. Four regents, Murray, Lennox, Mar, 
and Morton, three of whom died deaths of 
Wolence, hold the reins of government in 
succession until the majority of James VI. 
Though Protestantism was still in the as- 
cendant, the episcopal form of Church govern- 
ment was restored under the regency of ilar. 
In 1588 the Protestant ro>action, excited by 
the Spanish invasion of England, found vent 
in once again abolislung episcopacy, and the 
Prcsbj’terian polity w.as rc-cstablisb(^ After 
the accession of the king to the English 
throne (1603), ho again restored episcopacy. 
And on the one occasion, after the union of 
the crowns, when ho revisited his native king- 
dom, ho gave great offence by revi>'ing a 
ritualistic service in his private chapel. Ho 
also made the Assembly pass the “ Five Ar- 
ticles of Perth.” These enjoined kneeling at 
the Sacrament, the keeping of Saints’ c^ys 
and Holy days, and other observances con- 
sidered Popish. The attack thus begun on 
the liberty of the people through their reli- 
gion was continuea by Charles I. 

The attempt to displace the liturgy' of John 
Knox by that of Engkind drove the Scotch to 
rol>cllion (1637). The Covenant was renewed 
and signed all over the land. It became the 
war-cry of the Protestant paity. The flame 
kindled in the north soon spread to England, 
and both countries were once more plunged 
into the horrore of civil war. The attempt of 
the Scots to place Charles II, on his father’s 
throne failed, and Cromwell accomplished 
what had baffled an earlier conqueror — a legis- 
lative union of the two kingdoms of Britain 


(16.54). But under the Commonwealth the 
Scotch did not enjoy perfect religious liberty. 
The /Vssembly was closed, and the power of 
the church courts abolished. At the sjime 
lime the obnoxious bi.shops were removcKi. 
The Restoration (1660) threw the country 
into a ferment by re-installing the bishops 
and the episcopal clergy. No change was 
made in the form of the service, and as 
the service-book of John Knox had fallen 
out of use, the Church now presented the 
anomaly of a church with bishops, but with- 
out a liturgy. Party spirit ran high, and 
though the cause of dispute wsis really kittle 
more than a question of words, it roused a 
spirit of persecution on the one side, and 
obstinacy on the other, that set the whole 
country in a flame. VHien the lievolution 
(1688) set William on the throne, the Epis- 
cop-al clergy were in their turn ejected, and the 
Presbyterian polity finally established. The 
union of the crowns had not been l>oneficial 
to the people of Scotland, for the kings iden- 
tified themselves vuth the richer kingdom, 
and only used the increase in their power to 
assume despotic j>owcr and influence on the 
liberty of their Scottish subjects. Thi.s state 
of things could not continue. It was impora- 
lively necessary, to preson-o peace between 
the two nations, that they should become one 
in law and in interest. 'This could only be 
done by a legislative union, which was effected 
in 1707. By this union Scotland was in everj' 
respect the gainer. She was allowed to shore 
in the English trading privileges. The 
energy of the Scottish people had now for the 
first time free scope for development. The 
rebellions in favour of the Stuarts, twice in 
the eighteenth century, disturbed the peace of 
the country. Good, however, here came out of 
evil. Tlie Highlanders were still half savages 
and looked on by the Lowlandcrs as an alien 
race, and their country' as an unknown region. 
The breaking-up of the clan system and the 
making of roads which followed the rising of 
1745, first opened up these wild regions for 
the entrance of ciWiisation. The abolition 
of heritable jurisdictions (1748) at last broke 
the chain of feudalism, which till then had 
curbed the progress of the people. [High- 
lands.] Since the interests of Scotland and 
England have become one, Scotland has risen 
to the level of the sister kingdom in agricul- 
ture, commerce, and manufactures. 
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[^^ M.] 

Scotland, Cmi rck op. Christianity was 
introduced into Celtic Scotbmd hv the Scots 
who came over from Ireland in the sixth 
century. Columba. Abbot of Durrow. left his 
ruitiw land of Ireland, and with twelve 
monks founded a mission station on the islet 
of Iona, lying off the west coast. From this 
genn the Church of Scotland sprang. A 
group of wattled huts tdusten'd round a 
wooden church formed the monastorv, and 
from this centre the missiomtry zeal of the 
monks carried the Chiistian faith to the 
Orkneys and adjacent isLmds; eastward to tho ' 
kingdom of the Piets, and southward to tho ’ 
English kingdom of Northumberland, llie 
(Jhurch thus founded was quite indc]>eQdont 
of tho soo of Rome, and differed in some ! 
points from the general usages of Western 
Christendom. The fashion of tho tonsure and 
the mode of reckoning tho date of Easter weix) 
two of the.so points. The system of Churoh 
government was monastic. The power of 
controlling ecclesiastical affairs was in tho 
hands of the abbots, to whom the bishops were 
subordinate. It was not until the eleventh 
century that these peculiarities were abolished, 
and tho Scottish Church brought into con- 
fonnity with the rest of Christendom. This 
was effected by Margaret, the English queen 
of Malcolm Canmore. By that time the 
Church had fallen from its primitive purity 
and simplicity. The dignity of abbot had be- 

in lay fiimilics. A body of 
irregular clergy called “ (’uldees” were in 
possession of the religious foundations. The 
rofonns begun by Margaret were more fully 

r son David, whose bounty 
to the Church w’on him the honour of canoni- 
sation. Ho established tho bishoprics of Dun- 
bkne, Brechin, Abeidecn, Ross, Caithness, 
and Glasgow, founded the Abbey of tho Holy 
Rood, which afterwards became the favourite 
palace of the later sovereigns, and manv other 
rohgioiis houses. The Archbishop of York laid 
claim to tho spiritual superioritv over Scot- 
land on the ground that the country came 
within the limits of his province. Tlii; claim, 
which was closely intertwined with that of 
the English overlordaliip, had from time to 
time been hotly contested. At length, in tho 
council of Northampton, 117G, the archbishop 
formally summoned tho Scottish clergy to 
ack-nowledge their dependence. This led to 
an appeal to Rome. The Pope Clement III. 
vindicated their independence, and declared 
Scotland to be in immediate dependence on 
the Holy See (1188). 


During the War of Independence tho 

Church wjis strongly opposed to tho English 

annexation : and it was in great measure duo 

to the support of the clorg}* that Bruce was in 

the end successful. During the succeeding 

j)eriod, which was a time of almost, continued 

struggle between the baronage and the crown, 

the Church is invariably found on the side of 

% 

the crown. In an age of ignorance the sui>erior 
learning of the clergy’ gave them gi-eat inttu- 
ence, as it threw all the chief offices of state 
into their hands. The see of St. Andi*ew 
was raised to the dignity of an archbishopric 
by Sixtus IV. (1471); Glasgow received the 
same honour some twenty years later. This 
led to continual strife. St. Andrews claimed 
the superiority over the see of Glasgow on 
the ground of seniority, while Glasgow as- 
sertt^ its independence. The brawls between 
their respective adherents penetrated to the 
steps of the altar, and the appeals to Rome 
wore so constant that the Estates at last for- 
bade them as being the cause of “ inestimable 
diimpnage ” to the realm. During this period 
tho Church did much to promote the welfare 
of the people. Tho regular clorgj’ wore tho 
fosterers of education and letters, and the pro- 
moters of all agricultural and industrial 
advancement. The schools in connection 
with the catliedrals and religious houses were 
the gonns from which h^avo grown tho 
grammar schools of later times ; and it was 
the monks who awakened the buitc for the fine 
arts, of poetry, painting, music, and archi- 
tecture. It was they also who showed tho 
people how to make the most of tho barren 
soil and ungenial climate by skilful cultiva- 
tion. They naturalised foreign fniits and 
vegetables, first discovered tho gi-cat coal- 
fields that have since been such a source of 
wealth to the country, and showed how tho 
coal could be used for fuel. It was they also 
who introduced the making of glass and 
other profitable industries. The foundation 
of the universities was likewise duo to tho 
liberality of Churchmen : that of St. Andrews 
was founded by Wardlaw (1410); that of 
Glasgow by TumbuU ; and that of Aberdeen 
by Elphinstone, in the same conturj’. In eacl 
instance the founder was bishop of tho see. 
During the long minority of James V. the 
Church was at the zenith of its power. Jamc^ 
B^ton, the primate,- swayed tho state at hU 
will, and on his death his nephew David, tho 
cjiitiinal, succeeded to all his preferments, and 
to even more than his influence and power. 
The policy pursued by the two Beatons was 
to foster tho old enmity to England, and to 
widen the breach if possible, while they 
strove to knit more closely the long-standing 
alliance with France. Their aim in so doing 
was to stave off if possible the Reformation, 
which in England and Germany was sapping 
the foundations of the Church. But the 
eau^s which provoked a similar movement 
in Scotland were already at work, and had 
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originated within the Church itself. The 
wealth and extent of the Church lands ; 
the political influence which their tenure of 
the highest offices of state, and the riches 
resulting from the custom of conferring many 
preferments gave to the prelates, aroused the 
jealousy of the baronage, and even of the 
crown. Already the practice had begun of 
conferring the richest abbeys and priories on 
laj-men who held the land in commendnm, 
with the title of Commendator. The natural 
sons of the king wei*e commonly prorided for 
in this way. t>n the other hand, the priest- 
hood liad aliemited the people by the abuse of 
excommimication, and by the rigorous extor- 
tion of tithes and church duos. They were, 
therefore, ready to lend a willing ear to the 
proposals of reform, which promised to free 
them from this spiritual tyranny. The first 
indication of the striving after religious 
freedom is the burning of John Reseby as a 
heretic (1408^, and at the close of the century 
wo find thirty persons accused of being 
Lollards. From England in the sixteenth 
century the reformed doctrines came into 
Scotland, and spread rapidly among the 
people. The Beatons were both persecutors 
of the so-callcd heretics. The burning of 
George "Wishart (1545) provoked the murder of 
Cardinal Beaton, which was the first outbreak 
of the revolutionary movement. [Rbfouma- 
TxoN IS Scotland.^ This was the first re- 
ligious war from which Scotland suffered, 
but it was not to bo the last. The contest 
between Poperj’ and Protestantism may be 
called a question of doctrine. The second 
religious war was waged for the disputed 
form of a liturgy, and the third was based on 
tho contention whether the overseera of the 
Church should bo styled bishop or presbyter. 
The Act of 1690, confirmed by the Act of 
Security at the Union, settled the dispute for 
over by establishing Presbyterianism. Since 
then tho Church has been shaken to its 
foundations by the contention as to the rights 
of patrons to induct ministers to parishes 
without consulting the wishes of the congre- 
gation. The Veto Act, passed by the General 
Assembly, 1834, declared it to be a “funda- 
mental law of tho Church that no pastor 
shall be intruded on a congregation contrary 
to the will of tho iwople.” ITiis Act, however, 
was proved to be illegal, and had to be 
rescinded. This led to the Disruption, when 
more than a third of the clergy, the promoters 
of tho Veto Act, left tho Church and founded 
another sect, known os the Free Cffiurch, 
differing only from the Establishment in 
having no state support, and giving to each 
congregation the right of electing its own 
minister. In 1900 the United Free Church 
of Scotland was ionued by the union of the 
Free Church and tho United PresbyteriaD 
Church. [Chu&cu, Celtic; Scotland: 
Befo&mation in Scotland.] 

J, Bill BurtOD, Biti. ^Scotland; Qmb, Sfrf f- 


sidah'col JJist. o/ Scotland; John Knox, i/wtorp 
(e<l. Lain(f)- Bishop Leslie, Hutor>j; Cosmo 
luQes, SL'cicn<« of Earl^ Scottish HUtory ; Skeue, 
Cdtic Scotland. The St. Giles Lecturer (first 
series) jrive agood popular summary of Scottish 
Church history. JI.] 

Scots» The, was a name originally be- 
stowed upon the inhabitants of Ireland, a 
fact which until recently h.'is liardly been 
sufficiently appreciated by historians. * After 
numerou.s prerious expeditions a colony of 
Scots (who were Gaelic in race) from Ulster 
crossed over to Argj-lo (498), where they 
established the kingdom of Dalriada. There 
was for long a close connection between the 
Irish and Scotch Dalriadas, two members of 
the same family often ruling in Irish and 
Scotch Dalriada at the same time. The inde- 
pendence of the Scots was asserted by Aidan 
(575) at Drumcat ; it was not till tho tenth 
centurj' that the name Scotia ceased to bi' 
applied to Ireland, and was transfeiTcd to 
Scotland ; it was even later before the term 
Scot acquired a national signification. Besides 
this the independence of Strathclyde ceased 
altogether. Shortly afterwards Constantine 
II. procured tho throne for his brother Donald, 
thus paving the way for the amalgamation of 
the Britons and the Scots, and for tho sub- 
sequent annexation ; a branch of tho iluc- 
alpin family continued to rule in Strathclyde 
till the time of Malcolm II. In 946 Cumbria, 
Strathclyde, which had already in 924 
chosen Eadward the Elder “to father and 
lord,” was hamed by Eadmund, and given 
up to Dlalcolm to bo held on condition of 
fealty. On the death of Edgar in 1107 he 
left Strathclyde to his youngest brother 
Darid, to tho chagp-in of Alexander I., who 
saw that his kingdom would be mucli 
lyeiikened in consequence. Alexander, how- 
ever, died w’ithout heirs, and David suc- 
ceeded to the whole kingdom ; from his reign 
dates the rise of Southern Scotland. 

Scot's Water was a name given to the 
Firth of Forth, the old boundary between 
the Anglian Lothians and the Celtic kingdom 
of Scotland. 

Scott, Sir Walter, of Bucclouch, tried 
unsuccessfully to rescue James V. from the 
custody of Angus in conjunction with tho 
Earl of Lennox. He was murdered at Edin- 
burgh by a member of the Clan Keri who 
were his hereditary enemies. 

ScroggS, Sir William (rf. 1683), of whose 
birth ana parentage nothing is known, was 
called to the bar m 1653. In 1676 ho was 
appointed by Danby to a judgeship in tho 
Common Pleas, and in 1678 was advanced to 
tho chief justiceship of tho King's Bench. 
He was one of the worst judges that over 
disgraced the English bench. 'VMiilo tho 
national madness ot the Popish Plot lasted, ho 
made a point of accepting all the evidence of 
tho most infamous informers without question. 
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To Ik? brought before him in 16T9an(i 1680 was 
equivalent to being convicted. His inhuman 
conduct towards the supposed conspirators 
in the Popish Plot was only equalled by his 
gro.ss brutality towards the other party when 
lie discovered that the tide was turning 
agjiinst Shaftesbury and his associates. In 
1680 ho wa-s ini])eacbed by the Commons. 
The Lords refused to commit him, but the 
king, perceiving how unpopular the chief 
justice had become, removed him from his 
office in 1681. though allowing him a pension 
of £l,o00 a year. 

Triab. 

Scrope, Richaiid. Archbishop of York 
(rf. no.')}, was the brother of Richard II. ’s 
minister, thi‘ Earl of Wiltshire. He was 
ma<le Archbishop of York in 1398. He was 
strongly opposed to Henry’s accession, and 
advoc-'ited the claims of the Earl of ilarch. 
In 1105 he joined Northumberland and 
others in a conspinicy against the king. He 
was ontnippcd into a conference with the Earl 
of Westmorland, when he was seized and he- 
hcadi?d at York. He was regarded by the 
people as a martyr, and pilgrimages wore 
made to liis tomb. The execution of Scrope 
was tlie first insbince in England of a prelate 
being put to death by the civil power. 

Stubbs, Cnnaf. Jlis'., vol. iii. 

Scrope, Richard le (rf. 1403), after dis- 

tinguishmg himself by his gjillantry in the 
I-Vench and Scotch wars of Edward lll.’s 
reign, was, on the accession of Richard II., 
appointed Steward of the Houselmld, and in 
1378 he held the chancellorship for a brief 
period, and again in 1381-2. He conducted 
himself with groat moderation during the 
troubles of Richard's reign, and though ho 
took part in the trial of Tresilian and the 
other royal ministers in 1387, he was declared 
innocent in 1397. 

Scrope of Bolton, Lord (rf. 1 598), War- 
den of the West Marches under Queen Eliza- 
both, and Governor of Carlisle, was entrusted 
for a short time with the charge of Marj' 
Queen of Scots. Ho aided in crushing the 
rebellion of 1569, and in the following vear 

wjis one of the commanders in the raid on 
Scotland. 

Scrope of Masham, Lord (<f. 1415), 

was a nephew of Archbishop Scrope, and one 
of Henry \ . s most intimate friends. He 
was employed by the king on many diplo- 
raatic errands, but in l-Ho was apparently 
implicated in the conspiracy of Cambridge to 
place the Earl of Jlarch on the throne. His 
guilt 18 somewhat doubtful, but he was con- 
victed by his peers and executed. 

Scnllabone, The Massacre at, took 
plaw on the 5th of June, 1798, during the 
Jnsh Rebellion, while Bagcnal Harvey and 
Father ^che were atbicking New Ross. 
All the Protestants taken prisoners by in- 
surgent bands were here confined in a bam 


some 300 men being left there to guard them. 
At nine in the morning, thirty or forty of the 
men were murdered, but those in the bam were 
as yet siiared. When, however, the rebels had 
been finally repulsed at New Ross, the rabble 
set fire to the bam, and 184 old men, women, 
and children (sixteen Catholics amongst them) 
were cither burnt to death or piked as they 
tried to escape. 

Musgrave, HUt. fj‘ the i{cl»cllion. 

Scutate first appears in 1156 as a tax 
of twenty shillings on the knight’s fee or 
brufum, imposed, in spite of the protest of 
Archbishop Theobald, upon knights holding 
esUites from churches. In 1159 two marks 
were taken from everj'-knight’s fee in lieu of 
personal service in the war of Toulouse ; and 
henceforth the term scutage horo the meaning 
of a payment in commutation of service. 
To the majority of the knights it would be 
more convenient to pay the tax than to go 
upon a distant expedition, and the money was 
welcome to the king as enabling him to hire 
more trustworthy troops. It was indeed one of 
the most important of Henry II.’s anti-feudal 
measures, and may be compared in its general 
policy with Edward L’s distraint of knight- 
hood. It was again levied under Henry IT. 
in 1171 and 1186, each time at twenty shil- 
lings on the knight’s fee, and throe ‘times 
under Richard I., once at ton, and twice at 
twenty shillings. Like all other taxes it was 
used as a means of extortion by John : two 
marks on the fee were demanded as often as ten 
times; and therefore the Great Charter de- 
clared that no scutage should henceforth bo 
imjwsed save by the common counsel of the 
nation. But this restriction was apparently 
irksome to the advisers of the young Henry 
III., and therefore in the second re-issuo of 
the Charter in 1217 an article w’as inserted 
to the effect that scutage should be hiken as 
in King Henry’s time, i.e. (probably) without 
needing the consent of the commune coneilium. 
Scutage was exacted nine times between 1218 
and 1233, but after that more rarely. By 
Edward I. it was resorted to only as an 
afterthought, and often appears se'V’ei'al years 
after the war for which it is demanded. In 
the following reigns it was seldom collected, 
and then only when the king himself went to 
war. After 1385, when it was remitted after 
the Scotch expedition, it disappears. 

Stubbs, Const. Hist., cspec, i., § 161. 

tW. J. A.] 

Seal, The Great, is the emblem of sove- 
reignty, and is used on all solemn occasions 
when the will of the sovereign is to be ex- 
pressed. A new Great Seal is provided by the 
king in council at the beginning of a new 
reign, or whenever a change is made in the 
rej’al arms or stylo, and the old one is publicly 
broken. It was introduced into England by 
Edward the Confessor, who, follounng the 
example of the Carlovingian kings, placed it 
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in the keeping of a chsincellor. From tho 
time of Beoket and onwards the office was 
one of varied importance, and accoitlinjfly we 
find that the personal custody of tho seal was 
not unfrequentlv placed in ’the hands of a 
>ice-clianceUor. Itichard I. violently took 
possession of tho seal, ordered a now one 
to ^ made, and proclaimed tliat all charters 
which had been sealed with the old one were 
null and void. In order to pix*vent this 
practice, a statute wjis passed on the 28th 
of Henry HI., procliiiming^ the nullity of any 
document scjilcd by the Great Seal during 
its absence from the hands of tho chancellor. 
This liiw was, however, often broken, and 
it was not unusual -for tho chancellor to 
entrust tho seal to one or more vice- 
chancellors when he wiis engaged on the 
business of liis <liocesc, or absent from Eng- 
land. Also during tho interval between the 
death or resignation of ona chancellor, the 
G^t Seal, instead of reverting to tho sove- 
reign, iKissed into the hands of a temporary 
koejx-T. Gradually this official acquired the 
right of discharging all tho duties connected 
with the Gi'cat Seal, and in tho case of Sir 
Nicholas Bacon, Lord Keeper during tho 
earlier part of Elizabeth's reign, a statute was 
jiassod declaring him to have “ tho same 
place, pre-ominence, and jurisdiction as tho 
Lord Ohancellor of England.” During the 
following reigns the Great Seal continucnl in 
the custody of the Lord Keeper in the first 
instance, but this official was gencmlly 
nii-sc^il to tho title of Lord Chancellor 
and kept the seal ; since tho accession of 
(Jeorge III., however, the office of Lord 
Keei>cr has been discontinued. Tho Great 
Stnil^ was also occasionally placed in com- 
mission. Under the Tudors and iStuarts 
the earlier ordinance jiassed in 1443, re- 
quiring tliat tho chancellor should not fix 
the Grwit Seal without authority under tho 
Privy Seal, was seldom observefl. ^\nien 
I^rd Keepc-r Littleton fled to Ch/irlos I. at 
York in 1C42. taking with him the Great Seal, 
tho Long Parliament illegally ordered a new 
Great Seal to bo made, to which after some 
\ Ij^^r^ls gave their consent, in spite 
of a procbimation by tho king, charging those 
concei-ned in making it with high treason. 
In 1C48 a new Great Seal was ordered with 
Kepuhlican insi^iia, and soon afterwards it 
was decbired high treason to counterfeit it. 
A rival Great Seal was, however, used hy 
Charles II. immediately after the death of 
his father, which wa.s lost after tho battle of 
Worcester. James II. on his flight from 
r.iondon throw tho Great Seal into the Thames, 
but it was Ashed up again near Lamlieth. 
Since the Revolution the use of the Great 
Seal has been strictly confined to tho Lord 
<^ncollor. Lord Keeper, and Lords Commis- 
sioners, and the regulations for its employ- 
ment have been carefullv observed. By tho 
Act of Union with Schtland one Great Seal 


for the United Kingdom is used for tho 
writs by which Parliament is summoned, for 
foreign treaties, and for all public acts of 
state, while a seal in Scotland is used for 
private grants, l-he Act of Union with 
IreLand, however, nfade no express provision 
for establishing one Great Seal for the United 
Kingdom. By the Great Seal (Offices) Act 
of 1874, a number of offices connected with 
the Great Seal were abolished, having become 
obsolete. 

Campbell, Ltm of Lord Chancellors ; see 
also for lists of Lord Ciiuucollors uud Lord 
KeciH*rs, Uaydu, Jiook of Dignitiet. 

[L. C. S.] 

Seal, The Privy, is affixed to all lettera- 
pateut for the grant of chai-ters, pardoms, 
\-c., before they come to the Great Seal, and to 
some things of minor iinpoi'tiiiiee whicli do 
not pass the Great Se;d at all. The office of 
Clerk or Keeper of the Privy Seal, now called 
Lord Privy Sc;il, is of Norman origin. By 
the reign of Edward III. he had become one 
of tho cliief officei'S of state and a member of 
the king’s council. The dignity was fre- 
quently eonfeiTed on an ecclesiastic ; for 
instance, in the reign of Edward IV. .John 
Russell, Bishop of Lincoln, united the offices 
of Keeper of the Privy Seal and IVesident of 
tho Council. Tho keeper was a member of 
the Court of Star Chamber as organised by 
Ilenrj’ VII. In tho reign of Henry VIII. 
tho Pri^*}' Seal was made tho warrant of the 
legality of letters patent from the crown, and 
authorised the Lord Chancellor to affix the 
Great Seal. Letters patent foi-merly {)asst‘d 
from the Signet Office to the Privy Seal 
Office in the form of Signet Bills, and wore 
then sealed and sent to the Lord Clumccllor; 
but on tho abolition of the Signet Oflice in 
1848, it w'as enacted that warrants under tho 
royal sig^-manual, prepared by tho Attorney- 
General and Solicitor-General, setting forth 
the tenor and effect of tlie Ictters-patcnt to 
be granted, addressed, to the Lord Clmncellor, 
and countersigned by one of the princijMil 
Secretaries of State, would be a sufficient 
authority for the Privy Seal being affixed. 
At tho same time the appointments of Clerks 
of tho Si^et and Clerks of the Privy Se.‘il 
wore abolished. The Lord Privy Seal is the 
fifth great officer of state, a Privy Councillor 
in virtue of his office, and takes precedence 
after tho Lord President of tho Council. The 
office of Ijord Privy Seal of Scotland was 
established by James I. after his retum fi-om 
imprisonment in England. It was directly 
middled on the parallel dignity in the 
English courL The seal had been preriously 
kept by tho Lord Chancellor. 

Haydn, Book of Dignities; 11 and 12 Viet., 

c.82. [L. C. S.] 

Search Warrantsaroissucdbyjusticcs 
of tho peace to tho officers to whom they aro 
addressed, requiring them to search a house 
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or other specified place for property suspected 
to hiivc been stolen. The conditions of their 
issue are reguhited by the Larceny Act of 
1861 and the Pawnbrokers’ Act of 1872. 

Seaton, John Colhokne. Lokd (A. 1778, 
d. 1868), one of the most famous generals 
of his age, distinguished himself in his first 
c-amjMiign in Holland (1799). In 1801 he 
was j>rescnt at the battle of Maida, and served 
throughout the Peninsular War with great 
distinction. It is sjiid that his handling of 
the 52nd Regiment at Waterloo contributetl 
in no small degree to the English victory. 
In 1828 he was made Lieutenant-Governor of 
Canada, and Govenior-Oencral of the same 
province in 1837. He was also commander 
of the forces at the same time, and to his 
energetic action the easy suppression of the 
Canadian Rebellion of 1838 was mainly due. 
In the following year his services were re- 
warded by a peer.age, and in 1860 Lord Seaton 
bccJtme a field-marshal. In 1843 he was 
made I»rd High Commissioner of the Ionian 
Isles, an office which he held for six years. 

Sebastopol was a strongly fortified city 
in the Crimea, which the Emperor Nicholas 
made the head-quarters of the Russian fleet. 
Wlien the Crimean War broke oufits siege was 
resolved upon. When the southern side of 
it was evacuated by the Russians, and the 
town was occuiiied by the allies, the Cnmean 
War pnicticallv ended (Sept. 9, 18oo). [Chi- 
mean Wau.] 

Seeker, Thomas, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury {b. 1693, d. 1768), was bom of Dissent- 
ing pjirents at Sibthorpe, in Nottinghamshire. 
Abandoning the Dissenting ministry for 
me<lieinc, and ultimately persuaded by his 
school friend, Butler, to join the ministry of 
the Established Church, he entered Exeter 
College, Oxford, was ordjiincd in 1723, and 
was made in 1735 Bishop of Bristol; was 
translated in 1737 to Oxford, and in 1758 
made archbishop. He was an energetic and 
respectable archbishop. 

PorteuB, Lift of Scclrfr prefixed to his Works. 

Secretary of State, The Office of, 
is supiK>sed to he first mentioned in the reign 
of Henry III., when we find a scerelarius 
uoster in existence, who carried out the duties 
which had been previously fulfilled by the 
king's clerk. There continued to be one 
principal secretary of state until towards the 
end of the reign of Henry VIII., when two 
were appointed of equal powers (1539). In 
the same reign secretaries of state, who 
had preriously been mere clerks w’ho pre- 
pared business for the Privy Council, but 
were not admitted to its debates, became 
members of that body. Sir Robert Cecil had 
the recognised title of “Our Principal Secre- 
tary of State,” and the office of secretarj- 
attained its present importance when after 
the Revolution the Cabinet began to displace 


the Privy Council. On the union with Scot- 
land a Secretary of State for Scotch affairs 
was created, among those who held the office 
being the Earl of Mar, hut it expired in 
1746, In 1768 a secretarj’ was appointed for 
American and Colonial affairs, which from 
1660 had been managed by the Council of 
Trade, but this office was abolished in 1782. 
In the same year an important change took 
place. Hitherto the two secretaryships had 
been known as those of the northern and 
the southern department, of which the former, 
besides the superintendence of the foreign 
affairs of Northern Eunipe. was supposed to 
be concerned with those of Ireland. This 
clumsy arrangement was now abolished, and 
their duties devolved upon Home and Foreign 
Secretaries. In 1794 a Secretary at "War was 
appointed, and he received in addition the 
business of the colonies in 1891, hut the two 
functions of colonial and military administra- 
tion were finally separated in 1854. The 
secretaryship for India was created in 1858 
on the abolition of the double system of 
government. The Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land does not as a rule have a seat in the 
Cabinet, and is not reckoned as one of the 
principal secretaries of state. His official 
title is the Chief Secrefiiry to the Lord 
Lieutenant. There are also Parliamentary 
under-secretaries, and permanent secretaries, 
who are the heads of the working stuffs of the 
government departments. 

Secimty, The Bill of (Scotland), was 
passed in 1703 by the Scottish Parliament 
during the agitation that preceded and neces- 
sitated the union of the two kingdoms. It pro- 
vided that Parliament should fix a successor 
to the Scottish crown on the death of Anno 
from among the Protestant mcmbei-s of the 
royal family, provided that he should under 
no circumstances be the same person as the 
successor to the English crown, unless full 
security was given for the religious and com- 
mercial independence of Scotland, and its 
equality in trade with England. The royal 
assent was naturally refused to such a 
measure ; but this stop proved so unpopular 
that Parliament had to be immediately dis- 
missed without hope of subsidy. 

Burton, Hist, of ScotUind and iZrign of Queen 
Anne. 

Sedgemoor, The Battle of (Julv 5, 
1685), was fought between the Duke of Mon- 
mouth and the royal troops under the Earl of 
Feversham. After marching through the West 
country and failing to capture Bath, Monmouth 
determined to risk all in a general engagement 
with the royal troops, who were encamped on 
Sedgemoor, about three miles south of Bridge- 
water, while Monmouth was then in Bridge- 
water. Sedgemoor is a swampy plain, crossed 
by wide ditches called “rhines.” In front 
of Lord Feversham’s camp was one of these 
called the Bussex Rhino. It was Monmouth’s 


intention to attack the royal army in ita 
camp at night. His army was in motion 
by midnight, and his guides brought him to 
the brink of the “ rhine,” fronting Fever- 
sham’s encampment. This was too deep to be 
crossed. The insurgents luilted in doubt, 
and by accident shots were tired across the 
“rhino,” and these roused Feversham’s troops. 
Making a detour, they fell on Monmouth’s 
array. Lord Grey and his horse were the first 
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of the ir.curgents to give way. The peasjmts 
and minera of the West country, however, 
fought with more courage. But the flight of 
the cavalry, under Grey, had made the cause 
of ilonmouth hopeless. The duke himself, 
at dawn, rode away towards Hampshire. 
Deserted by their leaders, the insurgents en- 
deavoured to fly ; but Colonel Kirkc, at the 
head of his Tangier troops, followed them 
in close pursuit. A great and barbarous 
slaughter of the fugitives by the royal troops 
ensued. The battle, of course, put an imme- 
diate end to Monmouth’s rebellion. 

Alocaulny, Hist, of Eng. ; Koberts, .\/oninouth. 

Seditions Meetings Bill (1795) was 
provoked by the same state of popular ex- 
citement which caused the 'Treasonable Prac- 
tices Bill. The measure was introduced by 
Pitt. It prohibited the meeting’ of more than 
fifty persons (except county and borough 
meetings duly called) for the consideration of 
petitions or addresses for reform in Church or 
State, or for the discussion of any grievance, 
without the sanction of a magistrate. It 
vested hirge discretionary powers in the 
magistrates, both as to sanctioning such 
meetings and dispersing them. Pitt even 
proposed to restrict the liberty of discussion 
by only permitting debating societies to meet 
in duly licensed rooms. 'The bill w’as pro- 
fessedly a measure of coercion, and was as 
such opposed by Fox and all his party with 
even more than their wonted vigour. Only 
forty-two members followed him in opposing 
tho introduction of tho bill j and iw last 
reading was carried by 266 to 51. 

May, Conte. Ifitf. ; Master, Hut. of Eng. 

Sedley,SiK Charles (i. 1639, rf. 1701), was 
a witty but profligate play-writer of the Re- 
storation period ; he was the father of Catherine 
Sedtey [Douchektbr, Countess op], James 
ll.’s mistress, and took some part in politics 
at member for Romney. Ultimately ho 
became a strong partisan of the Revolution, 
though his speech in 1690 against placemen 
showed that he retained his independence 
under the new government. 

Seedasseer, The Battle op (March 
6, 1790), was an English victory in the 
Mysore War against Tippoo Sultan. General 
Stuart, with the Bombay division [Wel- 
lesley, Makqueks op], had ascended the 
Ghauts, and posted himself at Seedasseer. 
On the morning of March 6 'Tippoo was 
found to be approaching. Preparations were 


instantly made to receive him by General 
Hartley, second in command. On the inoniing 
of tho 6th the advanced brigade wa.s assailed 
vigorously by the Sultan’s «■ntire force, 
and three battalions under the gallant Colonel 
Montresor sustained tho assault for six hours 
with such determination that Tipptx>’sotficere 
could do nothing. General Stuart, who was 
ten miles in the rear, hasU-ning up, found tliem 
exhausted and reduced to their hist cartridge. 
In half an hour 'Tijipoo’s army retreated 
through the wood with a loss of •i’OOO men. 

DtspalcTus ; Mill, Hi«(. of India; 

Wilks, Mysore, 

Seetabuldee, The Battle op (Nov. 24, 
1817). 'The result of the intrigues of Appa 
Sahib with Bajee Rao was an attack on the 
British Itesidency. This lay to the west of 
Nagpore, from which it was seiiainted by a 
small ridge running north and south, with 
two hills at the extremity called the Seeta- 
buldee Hills. It was ganisoned by two bat- 
Ulions of Madras infantry, two companies of 
the Resident’s escort, tluee troops of Bengal 
cavalry, and a detachment of Madras artillerj’ 
with four six-poundei-s. 'The raiuh had 18,000 
men and thirty-six guns. 'The guns were 
brought to bear on the English position, and 
a vigorous assault, which was rejielled wdth 
great gallantry, wasmade all through the night 
to the next morning. AtlastthoNagporo troops 
captured the lower hill, and the English am- 
munition was running short, when a gallant 
clmrge of the Bengal cavalrj’, under Captain 
Fitzgerald, resulted in capturing two gruns 
and cutting up the infantrj’. At this moment 
one of the enemy’s tumbrils exploded, and amid 
the confusion they brokoandtted. The conflict, 
which had la.sted eighteen hours, thus ter- 
minated in the triumph of the British. 

Segrav^ Stephen {d. eirea 1241), was a 
partisan of King John during his struggles 
with the barons, and on Henry III.’s acces- 
sion he allied himself with tho party of Peter 
des Roches. On the dismissal of Hubert do 
Burgh in 1232, tho office of Justiciar was 
given to Segrave. His administration was 
uiuuccessful ; ho failed to ingratiate himself 
with the king, and at the same time incurred 
the hatred of the barons and the people. Ho 
fell in 1234, with his patron Des Roches, and 
was called upon to give an account of his 
stewardship. Subsequently ho made his peace 
with the king by the payment of a thousand 
marks, returned to court, and became one of 
the royal advisers, but was not reinstated in 
his office. He retired at the end of his life 
to tho abbey of lAjicester, whore ho died. 
Segrave was one of the first of tho merely 
legal Justiciars. Though so bad a politician, 
he was a good lawyer. He marks tho transi- 
tion to the chief justices of later times. 

Foss, Judgeg of England. 

Secfnise, The Battle of (636), was 
fought at Dalguise, near Dunkcld, between 
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the descondiints of Nectan, the Pictish kinp, 
who had been driven from the throne in 
612, and (Tarnaid, son of Firth, king of the 
Piets, who, together with Lochene, son of 
Noctan, was kilh^d. 

Selbome, Hocndkli. Palmkh, Eaiii* of 
{h. 1812, d. 1895), son of the Kev, William 
Palmer, of l\Iixbmy, Oxfordshire, was edu- 
cated at liugby and Winchester Schools, 
and Trinity College, Oxford. He was 
elected to a fellowship at Magdalen, and 
was called to the bar at Lincoln’s Inn 
(1S37'. In 1817 he was first returned to 
Parliament for Plymouth as a Peelite. He 
represi-nted Plymouth till 1852, when he 
was defeated; but regained his scat (1853), 
and lield it till 1857. In 1861 he was ap- 
pointed ‘■'/olicitor-Generjil in Loi-d Palmer- 
ston's government, though he had not a seal 
in the' House. Hu was then knighted, and 
shortly afterwards elected for Richmond, 
whii'h he continued to represent till his eleva- 
tion to the peerage. In 1863 he became 
Attorney-General under Lord John Russell. 
In 1868 he was offered the Chancellorsliip, 
but refused, as ho could not agree with the 
administration on tlie Irish Church ijueslion. 
Ho continued, however, to be an indejiendent 
supporter of the government on most ques- 
tions, and represented it at Geneva (1871). 
fGii.vEVA CoNVENTio.v.] He was appointed 
Lord Chanci'llor on the retirement of Lord 
Hatherley, on which occasion he was raised to 
the peerage as Raron Sclbomo, retiring with 
the Liber<il party in 1874. He again became 
Liberal Chancellor in 1880. but'refused the 
sjuno otlice in (he Home Rule Cabinet of 
1886. He WHS created an Earl in 1883. 

Selby, Thk Battle of (April 11, 1644), 
was fought during the Great Rebellion. Col. 
John Bollasi.s, (lie Governor of York* durin*'’ 
the absence of the Maixiuis of Newcastle, who 
w?is facing the Scots in Durham, occupied 
with 1.500 horse and 1,800 foot the town of 
iSelby, with the object of preventing the 
junction of Sir Thomas Faiiiax with the 
Scots. Ho was atUicked on April 11 bv 
Fairfax, with mther superior foires, and hi’s 
position stormed. Rellasis himself was taken 
prisoner, and he lost his baggage, artiller\’, 
and 1,600 men. Clarendon says : — “ This was 
the first action for which Sir Thomas Fairfax 
was taken notice of, who in a short time grew 
the suiireme general under the Parliament.” 

MarkUam, Life nf h'aiv/ax. 

Soldcn, John (5. 1584, d. 1654), was edu- 
cated at Hart Hall, O.xford, and became a 
member of Clifford’s Inn in 1602. After ho had 
continued there a sedulous student for some 
time, ho “did by help of a strong bod\’ and 
vast memory, not only run through the whole 
body of the law, but became a prodigy in most 
parts of leaming ... so that in few'years his 
name was wonderfully advanced, not onlv ut 
home, but in foreign countries, and he was 


usually styled ‘ the great dictator of learning 
of the English nation’” (Wood). In 1018 
he published a Hhtory of Tithcn, strongly 
Erastiaii in its tendency, and basing the claim 
of the clergy to them on the giiint of the civil 
power. The book was suppressed by the 
Court of High Commi.ssion, and the author 
was obliged to make a public acknowledgment 
of his error. Sehien sat in the Parliaments 
of 1624, 1626, and 1628. Ho took part in 
the impeachment of the Duke of Bucking- 
Inim, and had the 4th and 5(h articles en- 
trusted to him (1626). He also helped to 
prepare the Petition of Right. In 1629 he 
was summoned before the Council for his share 
in the disturbances of the last day of that 
Parliament, and was impri.«oned until 1633. 
Two years later he published Mare CVoiMf/aj, 
as.serting the English sovereignty of the seas, 
which had originally been written in answer 
to the Mare Libi rum of Giotius. "When tho 
Long Parliament assembled Soldon was 
chosen member for Oxford. Ho brought 
forward the bill for the abolition of Ship- 
money, and other mcjisurcs limiting the pi-e- 
rogativo ; but he opposed the bill for the 
athiindcr of Stmft’oid, and the Root and 
Brsineh Bill. In 1643 he was appointed one 
of the repusonhitivos of the House of 
Commons in the Wi'stminstcr Assembly, 
where ho playc<l a distinguished pari, and 
two years later was selected as a member of 
the Joint Commission to administer tho 
Adininilty. Ho died on Nov. 30, 1654, 
leaving his libi-ary to his executors, who 
gave it to the Bodleian Iiibrary at Oxford. 

Wood, /Ithriior Oj'ouieiiccs; JoliUBOii, oj 

Sfldcn. i(j. II. F.] 

Self-denjring Ordinance, The, was 
a measure proposed in the Long Parlia- 
ment on Dec. 9, 1644, by ilr. Zouch Tate, 
member for Northampton. The words of 
the resolution were “that no member of 
either House of Parlimiient shall during 
the w’ar enjoy or c.xocute any office or 
command, military or civil, and that an 
ordinance be brought in to that effect.” An 
ordinance was brought in and passed tho 
Commons on Dec. 19, by tho small majority 
of seven votes. After some discussion and 
hesitation tho Lords rejected it, giving as a 
reason that they did not know what shape 
the army would take. The Commons at once 
produced a scheme “for now modelling of 
tho army ” [New Model], which jiassed the 
Commons on Jan. 28, 1645, and tho Lords on 
Fob. 15. A second Self-denying Ordinanco 
w’as now introduced- which passed the Lords 
on April 3, 1645. It prorided that all 
members of either House, who had since the 
beginning of the present Parliament been 
apjwinted to any offices, militar)' or civil, 
^ould vacate those offices within forty days. 
But it differed from the first ordinance in 
that it did not prevent members from taking 



office on any future occasion. The name 
given to this ordinance is perhaps derived 
from u plu-ase used by Cronjwell, who was 
one of its strongest supj)oi-ters. '• I hope,” he 
said, “we have such English hearts ami 
zealous affections towards the general weal of 
our mother country, as no meiabers of cither 
house will scruple to diny thtm*,clva,^ and their 
own private interests, for the public good.” 

; May, Long Parliamoit ; 
iMut^locto, Mt'moriaU, 


SelgOVS, The, were an ancient British 
tribe occupying Annandale, Nitlisdale, and 
Eskdale, in Dumfriesshire, with the east of 
Galloway. . 


Selvach K 729), King of the Piets, son 
of Fearchan Fada, succeeded his brother 
Aincellach, whom he expelled, as head of 
the Cincl Ivoam (698). in 701 he destroyed 
the rival tribe of Cinel Cathboth, and in 711 
defeated the Britons at Loch Arklet, in Stir- 
lingshire. Tlie following year we find him 
fighting against the Cinel Gabnn in Kintyre, 
and in 717 again defeating the Strithelyde 
Britons. In 710 he was defeated in the naval 
battle of Ardane^bi. In 723 Selvach resigTied 
the CTO^Mi to his son Dung;il, and entered a 
inonastory, from which, however, he emerged 
in 727 to fight the battle of Boss Forichen on 
his son’s behalf. 

Sepoy Mutinies, (l) 176-1. There is 
no instinct of obedience in native armies 
in India, and the British army of Sepoys 
was in its earlier days no excejition to the 
rule. Having been instrumental in deposing 
two Nabobs of Bengal, the Company’s Ben- 
gal Sepoys became inflated with a sense of 
their own ini|K.»rtancc, and demanded a large- 
donation and increased jiay. It was refused ; 
whereupon a wliole battalion marched off to 
the enemy, ilajor Jlunro pursued them and 
brought them Ixtck. Twenty*four ring- 
leaders were selected, tried by conri-martial, 
and condemned to be blown from guns. Four 
were executed in this way ; whereupon the 
Sepoys annoimced that no more executions 
would be allowed. Munro loaded his guns 
with grape, placed his European soldiers in 
the intervals, and commanded the native 
liattalions to ground arms, threatening to 
discliargo the guns on them if a single man 
was seen to move. The Sepoys were awed bv 
his resolution : sixteen more wore blown awaj'*; 
the mutiny was quenched in their blood : 
and discipline was restored. [For second 
and third mutinies see articles Velloue 
JI cTiNY and Baiikackpoue Mutiny.] (4) TTie 
fourth mutiny broke out in 1844. Scinde be- 
came a British province, and the Sepoys thus 
lost the extra allowances which had been 
granted them while on active service in an I 
enemy's country. The weakness of the com- 
^nders, who tried to induce the revolted ' 
Sepoys to return to their duty by promising 
extra allowances, only aggravated the mutiny. 


I The men on arnving in Scinde complained 
that they had been idlured there by false 
pretences, which was indeed true, 'it was 
I detennined to bring up regiiiuuts from 
I .Madnis; and the Madras govenjor induced 
them to undert,-\kc the voyage by l»roniising 
them extra p.'iy. Gn their amval Ihoj’ foun<l 
that the regulations of the Bengal anny did 

this: and, thus disjippointed 
; of their expectations, they broke out into open 
mutiny on j)arade. The loaders were confine d. 
Jind a small advance of money was made, Tlie 
Madnis regiments were returned : tlie mutinie.s 
I were hushed up; and Scinde was made over 
to Bombay to be gjirrisoned fi-om thence. (5i 
Ihe I unjnub was the scene of tlu^ fifth. As in 
Scinde m 1844, the 13th and 22nd Native 
I Infantry' broke into mutiny on the with- 
' drawnl of extm allowances wlien Hie I’uniaub 
I beaune a British province. 'The '4 1st, at 
Delhi, after the order of reduction had been 
read, icfust*d to march, and only consented on 
threat of dismissiil. At Wuzeerabiul the 
Sfpo\s of the 32nd hesitated to receive th«*ir 
pay, hut were brought to order bv the seiziin- 
and ironing of the tii-st four. 'Tl,o 66th at 
Goviudgur mutinied, Feb. 1, 18.')0. One 
Sepoy endeavoured to close the gate, but 
Lieutenant ^lacdonald cut Kim down, and a 
sniull squadron of cavalrv under Colonel 
Bradford restored order. (6) 18.37. In this 
year took place the great Indian Mutiny (q.v.). 

Sepoys are the troops, natives of India 
in the English pay. At an early date the 
Cnmpiiny found out that the natives, proTJorly 
disciplined according to European methods 
formed excellent soldicr.s and largely used 
them as cheaper and more efficient than the 
produce of the crimp.houses and ale-shons of 
London. By their arms, rather than bv Euro- 
pean troops, India was conquered by the 
English : but their religious caste prejudices 
and dLshke of innovation, and sometimes the 
want of considenition shown to them have 
produced mutinies, of which the chief arc 
mentioned above. 


* ue imponanee or tue uativo troops iu EuKlish 

sbown iu Seeley's Ei-j-ansiox 

. Septennial Act, The (1716), which 
increased the length of Parliament to seven 
years, was passed, partly because the Triennial 
Act of 1694 had not worked well in practice, 
but still more because the verj' excited stab- 
of ^pular feeling in consequence of tho 
Jacobite revolt, made it unsafe for the '\Miiir 
ministry to run the risk of a general elec- 
tion. The nght of a sitting Parliament thus 
to lengthen its existence w'as violently 
untested at the time ; and, indeed, could only 
be ^iNitified by the critical condition of the 
nation, and the bad state of the representa- 
tion, which made an appeal to the people 
almost a farce. Often violently attacked a.*, 
fixing to the life of Parliament a limit to** 
long tor popular freedom, the •Septennial Act 
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has nevertheless continued law up to the 
present day, although recent usage bus prac- 
tically reduced the length of raiUament to a 
maximum of six years. 

Serffeanty ""‘S ^ peculiar tenure, the 
essence of which was a “peculiar service of 
special duty to tlie person of the lord.” 
There wiTe'two sorts of sergeauty— (1) grand 
sergeanty [per maynum nervitiuin), such as 
holding an estite on condition of acting as 
butler or chamberlain at the royal coronation, 
a tenure analogous to knight service, but 
esteemed more honourable, and not, so far as 
the fonn goes, abolished in 1660; and (2) 
petit sergeanty, which consisted in holding 
lands of the king by the service of rendering 
some small implement of war, such as a bow or 
sword, and which was very similar to free 
socage. • 

Serin^apatam, The Sieges OF. (1) On 
Feb. 6, 1762, the army of Lord Cornwallis, con- 
sisting of 22,000 men, forty-four field-pieces, 
and forty-two siege gruns, and reinforced by 
Mahratta and Mogul contingents from Poonah 
and Hyderabad, reached an elevated ground 
commanding a view of Seringapatam, the 
capital of Tippoo’s State of Mysore. Its 
defences w’ero three lines protected by 300 
pieces of cannon, the earthwork being covered 
by a bound liedge of thorny plants so as to be 
absolutely impenetrable. Tippoo’s force was 
encamped on the northern side of the stream 
in a position admirably fortified. Lord Corn- 
wallis reconnoitred on the 6th, and that same 
night moved his army to the assault in three 
main divisions. The centre moved straight 
into Tippoo’s camp ; jvirt forced its way 
through the river, and seized a village and 
the guns on the island ; jiart attacked the 
redoubts within the camp; while the reserve, 
gathering up the other divisions, advanced 
under Lord Corawallis, fighting its way 
through Tippoo’s ai-my, across the river 
to tho island. Thus in the morning the 
English had gained all the redoubts, and 
established themselves in the island, wnth a 
loss of 530 men ; Tippoo’s loss killed, wounded, 
and deserters being estimated at 20,000. 
Tippoo now began to treat insincerely. On 
Feb. 16 General Abercromby and tho Malabar 
irmy joined Lord Cornwallis; the operations 
of the siege wore pushed with vigour, and 
fifty pieces of cannon wore brought to bear 
on tho fortifications. Tippoo, alarmed, con- 
sented to treat, and oven sent his sons to 
Lord Cornwallis as hostages. After a fresh 
dispute over the cession of Coorg, the treaty 

of peace was signed (1792). (2) Aprils, 1799. 

This took place during Lord Welleslev's cam- 
paign against Mj'sore. The advanced {>ost of 
General Harris’s anny established itself within 
1,600 yards of tho fort of Seringapatam on the 
south-west side of the river and fort. The 
works south of the river were gradually taken, 
and batteries established on the north and 


south banks, and on an island in the Cavery 
commanding the western angle of the fort. 
On May 3 the breach was practicable 
Tho troops destined for the assault, 4,376 in 
number, took up their stations in the trenches 
next morning, itnd General Baird w’as selected 
to lead them. At one o’clock tlie word was 
given, and, in spite of a desperate resistance, 
within seven minutes the British ensign was 
floating over tho breach. The column now 
wheeled in two divisions, to tho left and right 
along tho outer ramx^arts, exposed to a raking 
fire from the inner circle. The right column 
reached the east or Mysore gate, and storming 
the inner ramparts, directed a flanking tire on 
the defenders of the outer north rampart. A 
general stampede followed, and in the flight 
Tippoo was slain. General Baird succeeded 
in securing tho family of Tippoo, and pro- 
ceeded to search for the dead body of the 
Sultan, of whose death ho was informed. 
Thus in the spaco of a few hours fell the 
capital of Jlysoro, though garrisoned by 
20,000 troops, defended by 287 pieces of ord- 
nance, and provided with well-stored arsenals, 
and every munition of war. “ On the 4th 
of May,” says Sir John Malcolm, “ all our 
labours were crowned by the completest 
victory that ever crowned the British annals 
in India. A State that had been the rival of 
the Company for nearly thirty years was on 
that day wholly annihilated.” 

Wilks, 3fi/*or<’ ; Mill, fiulia ; Cornwallis. 

Des2>a(ch««; 'irdlrfllej/ De.'^j'atchrs. 

Seringapatam, The Treaty of (Mar. 8, 
1792), was concluded between tho parties to 
tho triple alliance of 1790 and Tippoo. Its 
stipulations were the cession of the old 
M^ratta provinces north of tho Tunga- 
buddra to tho Peishwa ; the cession to the 
Nizam of Tippoo’s provinces north of that 
river; the cession to the English of the districts 
of lilalabar, Coorg, Bindigul, Baramahal, and 
Salem ; and the restoration of tho English 
prisoners. 

C<miiranw D«8pafclic«; Wilks, Mysore. 

Session, The Court op, the highest civil 
ludicial tribunal in Scotland, was instituted 
by statute of James V. in 1632. Its functions 
had previously been discharged by tho Council 
and a committee of Parliament. Ite original 
composition included fourteen judges, called 
Lords of Session, and a president. Besides 
this the crown could appoint three or four 
peers as assessors. In 1808 the court was 
divided into two courts with separate juris- 
diction, called tho first and second divisions ; 
the former presided over by the Pi'esident, 
the latter by the Lord Justice Clerk. In 
1810 the junior judges were appointed to sit 
as Lords Ordinary in the Outer House. In 
1830 the number of judges was reduced 
to thirteen, and the quorum was also reduced. 
An appeal lies to the House of Lords. 
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Setoxir Georoe, 5th Lord Setok { d . 1585), 
was one of the leaders of the Catholic party 
in Scotland against the- teaching of Knox. 
He was a staunch supporter of Queen ilary, 
whom he entertained in his castle in Had- 
dingtonshire immediately after Darnley’s 
murder, and promptly aided on her escape 
from Lochleven Castle (1568). 

Settlement, The Act or, or, as its proper 
title is, the “ Act for the further limitation of 
the crown and better securing the rights and 
liberties of the subject,” was passed in the 
year 1700. It was necessitated by the un- 
timely death of the young Duke of Gloucester, 
son of the Princess Anne, in this year. 
“There was noquestion,” says Ilalhim, *• that 
the Princess Sophia was the fittest object of 
the nation’s preference. She was indeed very 
far removc*d from any hereditary title. 
Besides the pretended Prince of Wales and 
Jiis sister, whose legitinuicy no one disputed, 
there stood in her way the Duchess of Savoy, 
daughter of Henrietta, Duchess of Orlciins, 
and several inembersof the Palatine family. . . 
.According to the tenor and intention of this 
statute, all prior claims of inheritance, save 
that of the issue of King William and the 
Princess Anne, being set aside and annulled, 
the Princess Sophia became the source of u 
now royal line. The throne of England and 
Ireland stands cnhuled upon the heirs of 
her body, being Protestants .... It was de- 
tennined to accompany this settlement with 
additional securities of the subject's liberty. 
Eight articles were therefore inserted in the 
Act of Settlement, to take effect only from 
the commemement of the new limitation of 
the house of Hanover.” These eight articles 
were, however, an unreasonable vote of censure 
of the Tory Parliament which passed the 
Act, on numy of the Acts of tho reign of 
William HI. They are; (1) That whosoever 
shall hcrciiftcr come to the possession of this 
crown slwU join in communion with the 
Church of England as by Law established ; 
(2) ITiat in case the crown and imperial 
dignity of this realm shall hereafter come to 
any person not being a native of this Ung- 
dom of Engkind, this nation bo not obliged 
to engago in any war for the defence of any 
dominions or territories which do not belong 
to tho crown of England, without the consent 
of Parliament ; (3) That no i)erson who shall 
hereafter come to the^ssossion of tho crown 
shall go out of the aominions of England, 
Scotland, or IrcLtnd without tho consent of 
Parliament ; (4) That from and after the time 
tluit further limitation of this Act shall take 
effect, all matters and things relating to the 
well-governing of this kingdom which are 
properly cognisable in the Privy' Council by 
the laws and customs of this realm shall be 
transacted there, and all resolutions taken 
tlu^upon shall be signed by such of the 
Privy Council as shall advise and consent to 


tho same ; (5) That ... no person bom out 
of tho kingdoms of England, Scotland, and 
Ireland, or the dominions thereunto belong- 
ing (though he be naturalised or made a 
denizen, e.xcept such as are bom of Eiiglisli 
parents), shall be capable to be of the Priv) 
Council, or a member of either House of 
Parliament, or to enjoy any odice or place of 
trust, either civil or miliUiry, or to have any 
grants of lands . . . from the crown . . . ; 

(6) Tluit no person who has an office or pLice 
of profit under the king, or receives a pension 
from the crown, shall be capable of serving 
as a member of the House of Commons; 

(7) That . . . judges’ commissions shall be 
made quamdiu se bene qea$eriu(, and their 
salaries established and ascertained ; but upon 
the address of both Houses of Parliament it 
may be lawful to remove them ; (8) That no 
pardon under tho Great Seal of England be 

I plcj»dable to an impejiehment by tho Com- 
i mons in Parliament. Tho first of these pro- 
visions needs no comment. The second was 
frequently called in question during tho reign 
of George II., in regard to subsidiary treatie.s 
for the defence of Hanover. Certainly if j* 
power at war with England chqso to consider 
that Electorate us pjirt of the king’s do- 
minions it ought to be defended from attack. 
The real remedy' — the separation of Hanover 
from^ England — was effected on the accession 
of Victoria. The third was repealed shortlv 
after the accession of George I., who fre- 
quently abused it by his journeys to 
Hanover. The next articles are extremely 
important. Tho fourth is a reactionary 
measure, being an attempt to suppress the 
grosvth of tho cabinet as distinct from the 
Pri\’y' Council, which bccsiinc more fullv 
established in tho reign of William III. The 
signature of the privy councillor was devised 
as a method of ohriating tho irresponsibility 
of the cabinet minister. [Cabinet.] The 
article is also a protest against William’s 
Partition Treaty [Spanish Succession], which 
was concluded by tho instrumentality of Port- 
land and Somers, without his consulting 
even the cabinet. It was repealed in 1705. 
The fifth article is a protest against Wil- 
liam’s partiality' for Portland and Albemarle. 
It was too sweeping in its application, 
although it Imd a beneficial effect in the 
rcira of George I. It was afterwards modi- 
fied, especially with regard to admission 
to Parliament, and was finally repealed by 7 
& 8 Viet., c. 66, 3Ir. Hutt’s Naturalisation. 
Act. Tho next article was a most short- 
sighted measure. Had it continued in force, 
the ministry would have been excluded 
from Parliament : that is, there would have 
been a complete separation between tho 
executive and legislative. Hence tho Com- 
mons, who alone can grant supplies, would 
cither have roused the people to subveit 
tho monarchy, or they would have sunk 
to the condition of the Estates-Qeneral of 
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Fnince. The evil of the influence of the 
crown was p^irtially remedied by l*bice Bills, 
but more eft'ectively by limiting the royal 
revenue. The article was revised in 1705, 
when, however, the following provisions were 
inserted : 'i'liat any member of the Commons 
accepting an office of the crown, except a higher 
commission in the army, sluiU vacate his scat, 
and u new writ shall be issued ; secondly, 
that no person holdUig an office created .since 
Oct. 25. 1705, shall be cajwible of election or re- 
election. Parliament e.xcluded at the same time 
all such }is held jiensions during the plejtsuie 
of the crown; and, to check the multitude of 
pl.kcemen, cuact(.*d that the numbers of com- 
missioners aj)pointed to execute any oflice 
.''hould not be increased. The cfticucy of the 
seventh clause was increased by the exclusion 
of judges from Parliament. 

it 1;J Will III., c. 2; Stulutcs Revised, ii. 

93; Hallnm, Co«sf. /list., c. xv. 

[L. C. S.] 

Settlement, Thk Act of (1652), was the 
(’romwellian measure for the Settffiment of 
Ireland. The following were its chief pro- 
visions (1) A free pardon was granted to all 
whoso estates did not exceed £10 in annual 
value. (2) All the land in Ulster, ilunster, 
Ix'inster was declared conflsoated. (3) The 
Irish proprietors in the.se three provinces 
were divided into three classes : (i?) All rebels 
before Xov. 10th, 1642, all who siit in 
the Kilkenny Council before May, 1643. 
all the leaders nu-ntioned by name, and all 
eoneemed in the massacre of 1641. to lose 
their lives and estates; (5) All other persons, 
who f.mght against th<> Parliament, to lo.se 
two-thirds of their estates : (r) All persons 
who had residoil in Ireland between 1041 and 
1650. and who had not served with the Par- 
liamentary forces since 1649, to lose one-third 
of their estates. An Act of the Little Parlia- 
merit in 1 653. however, declared that those pro- 
pnetors who were to get part of their e.^dates 
rc8ton>d to them, must accept equivalents in 
Connaught and Clare. (4) The greater part of 

the forfeited lands was then set apart in equal 
snare.s to .s,itisfy the eiaims cf the adventurers 
the Puritan soldiery, the counties of 
Dublin, Cork, Kildare, and Carlow beinc- re- 
served for the future disposal of Parliament. 
ihD soldiers were to bo kept together in 
regiments ; but the designs of the Protector 
in this direction were frustrated bv the sol- 
diers themselves, who sold their ’lands to 

aUotmint Mr Lecky say* of the Cromwelliun 
J; ‘'ttl^ment, It 18 the foundation of that deep 
and lasting aversion between the proprietary 
and the tenants, which is the chief cause of 
tno political and social erils of Ireland.” 

Prender^ost, The CromirfUt'an SeKlcment • 
Ormonde; Froxide, English in Ireland. 

T-® OF ( 14 & 1 5 Charlei 

U.--1662), was passed in the second session o: 


Charles 1 1 .’s 6r.st Irish Parliament, and was sub- 
stantially ba,sed on the Declaration of 1660. 
It declared that innocent Irish w’ere to regain 
their estates, while the Cromwellian and other 
settlers also had their land confirmed to them. 
It was found that there was not enough land 
in Ireland to satisfy all. Everything de- 
pended on the construction of ’ the word 
“innocent'’ by the Court of Claims. The 
tenn innocent was not to include anyone 
who had been on the rebel side, or ever- 
resided within their lines before the cessation, 
nor anyone who had sided with Rinuccini 
against Ormonde. \ et, despite this not very 
liberal construction, too much land was 
restored by that court to the natives, and it 
was found necessary in 1665 to pass a second 
Act, the Act of Settlement and Explanation. 

Froudo, English in Irclanri ; Carte, Oi-monde; 

Slntules. 

Settlement and Zizplanation- The 

Act of (17 fc 18 Charles II. — 1666), became 
necessary, owing to the action of the Court 
of Claims and its construction of the Act 
of Settlement in favour of the natives. In 
accordance with the new Act, adventurers and 
soldiers were to content themselves with two- 
thirds of what belonged to them; Catholics 
wore to make good their claims as innocent 
w’ithin the year. All doubtful cases were to 
be construed in favour of Protestants, and 
some twenty persons were to be restored 
to their estates by special favour, and at 
once. The result of tins Act, thus avowedly 
designed to protect the Protestant iiitei'cst, and 
especially of the second clause, was to deprive 
3,000 Catholics of all their rights without a 
trial. The result of the Act, when carried 
out. was to leave but one-third instead of two- 
thinls of the good land in Ireland in Catholic 
hands. An attempt at inquirj' into the work- 
ing of this Act in 1670 had to bo given up in 
deference to the English Parliament. 

Carte, Onno»d<; Froude. FhjjIu/i in Ireland; 

Lockj, oftho Eighteenth Century. 

Settlement of India, The Act for 

THE (or, as it is more correctly called, “Tlie 
Act for the better Government of India”), 
became law* in 1858 after vigorous debates on 
^rd John Russell’s resolutions, upon which 
it was based, and a strong protest from tlie 
directors of the East India Company. It 
provided that all the teiTitories previously 
under the government p£ the Company were 
to be vested in the Queen, who was to govern 
through one of the principal secietarios of 
state, assisted by a council of fifteen, of whom 
^‘ven were to bo elected by the court of 
directors and eight nominated by the crown, 
^tor a certain time the right of the directors 
to appoint members was to be transferred to 
the secretary of state. The Governor-General 
received the new title of Viceroy. The civil 
service was made competitive, the milit^* 
lorces were amalgamated with the roysl 
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service, ami the navy fibolishcd. It was also 
provided that Indian revenues should not bo 
apidied towards defraying the cost of an 
extra-frontier military expedition without the 
consent of Parliament. [India.] 

Act 21 & 22 Viet., c. lO'i. 

Seven Bishops, The, were ^Vrchbishop 

Sancroft of Canterbury. Pishops Ken of Bath 
and Wells, White of Peterborough, Lloyd of 
St. Assipli, Trehiwney of Bristol, Litke of 
Chichester, and Turner of Ely. They drew 
up at Ii;tmheth a petition agjunst James IP’s 
requiring the clergy to read his Decbiration 
of Indulgenco during divine service in their 
chuixjhes (May, 1688). Aiix'stcil and accused 
of publi.sliing u seditious lil>el, they were 
tried before venal judges and a packed jury. 
Baton June .30 they wore acquitted in the 
rniLst of great popular rejoicings. The very 
same day an invihition to invad.? England was 
wmt to the Pi-ince of Omngo. It is remark- 
able that the Seven Bishops were such strong 
Tories ami High Churchmen, tluit the nmjority 
of them, including Sancroft and Ken, bc'camo 
Non -jurors. 

Mi^ulny, nut of EnQ.; Burnet, UUt. of 
Oini Stncklaud, Livet of the Se«n 

Seven Baris, The, were dignitaries of 
early mediaeval Scotbind. The appearance of 
the term wn-1 as a title, and of the Seven Earls 
M representing various parts of the country 
in the council of the kingdom, l>ogin8 with 
the i;eign of Alexjindcr I, The sjime officials 
had, if Colts, been previously .styled monnaers • 
if Norsemen, juris. The appearance of the 
Seven Earls is an important step in thefeudu- 
lisation of Scotbind, and in the Anglicisation 
of the northern districts. Under Alexander 
II. the Seven Earls appear as a recognised 
constitutional body, and then included tho 
l^rLs of Fife, Stratheame, Athole, Angus, 
Monteith, Buchan, and Lothian, but tho lists 
vary at different times. The Seven Eurls 
claimed of Edward I. tho right of constituting 
and appointing the king. But at least us 
early as this their functions were extended to 
tho Imitates, and the creation of additional 
earldoms put an end to the Seven Earls. 

Skene, Celtic Beolland, vol. ili. 

Seven Tears’ War, The (1756—1763) 
was caused by tho nla^Tn enterUiined by the 
Continental jiowors of Europe at tho aggres- 
sive derigns of Frederick tho Great, and by 
the desire of ^laiia Theresa to recover the 
pro\'ince of Silesia from tho King of Prussia. 
Austria was readily joined by Louis XV. of 
France, the Czarina Elizabeth, and the King 
of Poland, who wtis also Elector of Saxonv; 
while Frederick obtained promises of assistance 
from England— -which was nor\'ously afraid of 
Illation, and was already at war with France in 
the colonies— besides some monov,nnd an army 
m Hanover. Througl^t tho Continental war. 

Hist.— 36 


however, the British tioop.s played a seconcLiry 
part. Tlie tii-st campaign was a gie.'it triumph 
for Frederick. Assuming the ofb iHivc, ho 
ovcinin ^^xony, defeated the Austrians, wh-> 
were advancing to its relief at Lobositz, and 
compelled the Saxon army to siurender. In 
lioT the attention of Frederick was at fii-st 
confined to Bohemia, wliich he invudt*d; he 
invested tho Imperialists in Prague, until 
Marah.'il Daim dcfcjited him decisively at 
Kolin in June, and conqielled him to evacuate 
the country. Meanwhile, in ILanover, tho 
English-Hanoverian anny, under the Duke of 
Cumberland, was opposed to the French under 
Marslial d’Eslives. Afterallowing the French 
to cross the Weser, he was utUjrly defeated at 
Ilastenbeck (July 26), and compelled to 
capitulate under the Convention of Klo.srer- 
Scveii. This anangemont, however, was 
repudiated by tho British government, and 
the defeated army placed under Fertlinand of 
Brunswick, who drove back the French on 
that side. Aided by this timely diveraion, 
Pretlcrick succeeded in making head agiiiist 
the coalition, the Zm{>eriali.sts being routt^l at 
Uossbach in NovemlM!r, and Silesia reoc<Mjpied 
after the victory of Leuthen. Tho suddem 
withdrawal of the Kussians from the cJim- 
paign, owing to the illness of the Czarina, 
set the Pnissians who had been employed 
against them free to chastise the Swedi'.s, who 
liad joined tho allies in this year. At the 
same time Clive in India had won the groat 
victory of Pla^ey over the French. Tho next 
eampaigu (1758) was one of considerable 
changes of fortune. Foi-diiwnd of Brunswick, 
after defeating the French at Crefeld in 
Juno, retired before Marshal Contades, 
only to advance again and drive tho enemy 
iK'hind the Uhine. On his side Frederick 
was driven out of Moravia, but won a bril- 
liant victorj' over tho Russians atZonidorf; 
and though defeated by Daim with los.s, at 
Hofkirchen, he managc*d before tho end of 
tho year to free fcMixony and Silesia from the 
enemy. Meanwhile tho English had taken 
Tx>uisburg and Fort Duquesno in America, 
and made successful descents upon Cherbourg 
and St. i^Ialo. In 1759 tho efforts of Frede- 
rick were on tho whole unfortunate. Tho 
battle of Kunorsdorf, at first a victory, was 
converted into a crushing defojit by tho 
approach of Marshal Loudon; his general, 
Fink, surrendered in November, and at 
tho end of tho year Saxonv and Lusatia 
were occupied by tbo Austrians. Ferdinand 
of Brunsmek, however, though frustrated 
in an attempt to recover Frankfort, won 
a great victor}' at Mindcn on Aug. 1, over 
Contadcs and Broglie, and aided by tho ric- 
tor}’ of his relative the hereditary Prince of 
Brumswick, on the same day, succeeded in 
clearing Westphalia of tho enemy. At the 
same time tho resources of tho French were 
being w’cakened by tho English successes 
in the East and West, by the casturo of 
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Quebec ift Siptcmber, by the vietones of 
Boi^cawon at Lagos, and of Hawke at Qui- 
beron, and by the succe.sses of Coote in India, 
wliich terminated with the battle of \Vande- 
wash. In I'GO the English svibsidy alone 
enabled Frederiek to resist his encircling 
( iieinies. Berlin was occupied by the Rus- 
sians in October, and though by the brilliant 
victory of Liegnitz in August, Silesia had 
been jKirtially recovered, thi-y tame uj) agjiin 
in November, and the fearful battle of Torgau 
only just siived I’russia from destruction. 
It was followed by the rt'tirement of the allies 
on all sides. Soon after the death of Oeorge 
II. all subsidies from England ceased, Jind so 
exhausted were both sides, that no operations 
of particubir moment were uiulerhtken. On 
the Rhine, Ferdinand of Brunswick and the 
French alternately advanced and retreated, and 
the Russians and Austrians were unable to 
crush Frederick’s remnant of an armv, owing 
to the desolation of the country. A double 
series of negotiations had alreadv begun, 
those between England and Fnince, and those 
between Uvissia and Austria on the one side, 
and Prussia on the other. The former, in 
spite of the opposition of Pitt Jind the outbreak 
of the war with Spain, ripened into the 
Treaty of Paris ((j.v.l of 1763. The latter were 
broken off hy Au.stria, and the war was re- 
stimed. The death of the Cziirina Eliziiheth, 
in Jan., 1762, however, tohilly changed the 
balance of atfaii’S, and Maria Theresa, thus 
left alone, was compelled to conclude the 
Peace of Ilubortsburg in 1763, hy which 
Fredcrii'k retained Silesia. The war, there- 
fore, had «‘ffectcd but little change in Europe ; 
hut it had settled the question of the rivuliy 
and Fnineo in America and India, 
decisively in favour of this country. 

Carlyle, Frederick Ou (ircAit; Marliu, Iliai. of 
ryance; Aruetb, Maria Theresa i Brackcubury^ 
> rcdcrtcfc the Great ; Lecky, Hist, of Eng. ; Stau- 
hoi>e, I/itff, of Eng.; Seeley, The Exj>an8x(nx of Eng. 

Severus, L. Septimius, Roman Emperor 
193 — 211, is famous in British history for 
his expedition to Bribiin in 208, his subdivi- 
sion of the island into two provinces, his 
building the wall wliich goes hy his name 
hetw(!en the Solway Firih and the Tyne, 
following the lino of the valhim of Hadrian. 
Soon after he died at York (211). 

Seville, The Treaty OP (Nov. 9, 1729), 
settled for awhile the difficulties which had 
been raised in Euroj>e by the intrigues of 
the Spanish minister, Don Ripperda, in op- 
I)osition to the Quadruple Alliance. The 
([uestion most difficult to arrange was that of 
the cession of Gibraltar. This possession the 
ministry were not unwilling to surrender, 
prorided an equivalent was given, but feared 
opposition from the nation, which was 
violently agitated on the subject, owing to 
the publication of a letter of George IT, in 
which it had been vaguely promised. The 


government therefore sent "William Stanliope 
to Spain, who succeeded in concluding the 
treaty. He was aided by French mediation. 
It was a defensive alliance between Eng- 
land, Spain, and Fi-ance, and subsequently 
Holland. Spain revoked all the pririlcges 
granted to Avistrian subjects by the treaties 
of Vienna, re-.established English trade in 
-Vmerica on ils former footing, and restored 
all captures. The Assiento was confiiTued to 
the South Sea Company, and aiTungcincnts 
were made for securing the succession of Paniia 
and Tuscany to the infant Don Carlos, by 
substituting Spanish troops for the neuti-al 
forces, wliich since the preliminaries had been 
occupying those countries. Gibraltar was 
not mentioned in the ti'caty, and this silence 
was regarded as a renunciation of the claims 
of Spain, “The Tieaty of Senile,” sjiys Mr. 
Lecky, “ has been justly regarded as one of 
the great triumphs of French diplomacy. It 
closed the breach which had long divided the 
courts of France and of Spain, and, at the 
siimo time, .it detached both England and 
Spain from the Emperor, and left him isolated 
in Europe. He resented it bitterly, protesting 
against the introduction of Spanish troops into 
Italy as a violation of the Quadruple Alliance, 
threatened to resist it l>y force, and delayed 
the execution of this part of the treaty during 
the whole of 1730.” 

Stauhope. o/Bii j., oh. xii. } Coxo, Saantsh 

Boicrloiw ; Koch and Schoell, Traif^a d« i'oix. 

Sexbnrh, Queen of Wessex (673), suc- 
ceeded on the death of her husband Ccnwcnlh, 
and roignod one year. She is remarkable 
as atfoi-ding the sole instance of a woman 
obtaining the crown in Anglo-Saxon times. 
William of Malmesbury says of her, “ She 
ruled her subjects with modemtion, and over- 
awed her enemies ; in short, she conducted all 
things in siwh a manner that no difference was 
discernible, except that of her sex.” [Quee.v.] 

J>iylo-S«i*'on enroll.; William of MiUiuesbuiy. 

Seychelles, The, arc a group of islands 
in the Indian Ocean, which were formerly in 
the possession of the Portuguese and lYench. 
On the acquisition of Mauritius by the English 
in 1810, the Seychelles were made a depen- 
dency of that colony, together with the island 
of Roth'igviez. 

Seymour, Siu Edw^id (b. 1635, d. 1708), 
a descendant in the clier lino of the Loud 
Protector Somei-set, was a strong Tory, Ho 
was made Speaker of the House of Commons 
in 1673; he was subsequently created Pl•i^y 
Councillor and Trcasui'cr of the Navy. Ho 
opposed the Exclusion Bill, but soon after 
the accession of James U. spoko against the 
abrogation of the charters of towns, and also 
against the maintenance of a standing army. 
He joined the Prince of Orange, and was 
left in command at Exeter. In the Con- 
vention he would have- been chosen Speaker 
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iad he not voted for a regency. However, 
he took the oath of allegiance, and in 1692 
he was placed on the Treasury Commission, 
when he soon quiirrelled with his colleagues 
•on questions of precedence, and in 1694 
-was dismissed from oflSce. In 1697, exasper- 
ated at not being appointed Speaker, he 
made a violent si>eech on the election of 
Littleton, and went beyond the bounds of 
moderation in his pei'secution of an officer 
named Kirke, who had slain his eldest son in 

duel. In (iueen Anne’s reign he was made 
ComiAroller of the Palace. He was dismissed 
froni office in 1704 for his opposition to the 
war with France. 

^537), was the 

third wife of Henry VIII., and mother of 
Ldward ^ I. Had been maid-of-honour to 
Anne Boleyn, whom she supplanted in 1636. 

Seymour, of Sri>Hi.EY, Thomas Loud 
(rf. lo49), brother of Protector Somerset, was 
a man of great ambition, unprincipled in the 
attainment of his ends. Made a peer and 
Lord High Admiral of England by his brother 
he shortly afU-rwards manied Catherine Pan-’, 
■the queen dowager, and utilised his improved 
position to set the young king against his 
brother, of whoso power he was envious. He 
sought allic.s even among the dcliasers of ths 
coinage and the pirates in the channel. He 
fonned a plot to carry off Edward, and to drive 
his brother from the protectoiship, but his 
plan was betrayed and Sevmour was bribed to 
remain quiet. On the ’death of Catherine 
the admiral endeavoured without success to 
obtain the han<I of the Princess Elkabeth, 
•and formed fresh plans of violence agiiinst 
Jiis brother. At the end of 1548 Seymour’s 
proceedings became so threatening that he 
■was arrested and sent to the Tower, atbiinted 
of high treason, and executed, March 27, 
1549. “Ho was,” says Mr. HaUam, “a 
<Iangeiou8 and unprincipled man; ho had 
cou^d tho favour of the young king by 
•fimall presents of money, and appears beyond 
•question to have entertained a hope of marrv- 
jng the Princeas Elizabeth, who had lived 
mu^ in his house during his short union 
^th the queen dowager. It w’as 8unni8<;d 
that this lady^ had been poisoned to make 
a-oom for a still nobler consort.” Latimer 
&ud of him that “ tho admiral was a man 
furthest from the fear of God that ever he 
icnew or heard of in Enghind.” 

81iaftesbU27, Anthony Ashley Cooper 
Earl op (6. 1621, d. 1083), was the son of 
hir John Cooper and Anne, daughter of Sir 
Anthony Ashley. He was educated at Oxford, 
and in 1040 entered Parliament. At first he 
««pc^ the cause of the king, and on tho 
outbreak of the Civil TiVar he was placed in 


comnmnd of Weymouth, but being superseded 
m this office he went over to the Parliament, 
by whom he was placed in commaiul of the 
forces in Dorsetshire. He sat in the Barebones 
and the first Protectorate Parliaments, but 
subsequently had some quarrel with Cromwell, 
;md was excluded from the Parliament of 1656. 
He was a member of Kichard Cromwell’s 
1 arhaincnt, and on tho restoration of the 
^ng Purliamc-nt he was made one of the 
Council of S>tatc. He was one of the d<put:t- 
tion sent over to tho Hague to invite Charles 
11. to retui-n, and was elected to the Conven- 
rion 1 arliaiiH-nt. in 1660 he was made 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and in the next 
year was created Lord Aaldey. In 1667 the 
Cabal ministry, of which he was a promi- 
nent member, was fonned, and in 1672 he 
was made Earl of f^^haftesbury and Lord 
Chancellor. All the wrong-doings of the 
Cabal ministry have been attributed to him, 
but It is now clearly proved that he had no 
share in advising the clo.sing of the Exchequer, 
while in foreign poliev his wish seems to 
have been to preserve the Triple Alliance. 
ITie last lay lord cliancellor, as a judge, at<med 
for want of knowledge of Liw by gieat iinjar- 
tiality and acumen. The jiassing of tlie Test 
Act occa.sioned the downfall of the CaUil ad- 
^nistration in 1673, and Shaftesbury at once 
loinotl tho opposition and commenced in- 
trigues \rith Monmouth. In 1677 he brought 
himself into collision with tlie ci-o^-n on the 
question of the prorogation of Parliament. 
He was in consequence sent to the Tower, 
and rc-mained there for twelve months. Tiro 
year 1678 is memorable for tho pn tended 
Popish Plot, of which Shaftesbury has been 
accused of being the inventor, and whether 
this be so or no, he was certainly one of tho 
chief^ supporters of tho violent attack uiion 
the Catholics, and especially upon the Duke 
of'iork. In 1679 he was made President of 
the Council, devised by Temple for carrying 
on tho government, but only held office for 
six months, his stiong support of the Ex- 
clusion Bill rendering him objectionable to 
the Wng. It WHS during this brief tenure 
of office that he got the Habeas Corpus Act 
(q.v.) passed, which was genei-ally known at 
the time as Lord yhaftesbury'’6 Act. In 1680 
he made an attempt to impeach the Duke of 
York as a Popish recusant, but ho was foiled 
by the judges suddenly dismissing tho grand 
jury. In 1681 he attended tho Ox-ford Pailia- 
ment with a large body of followers, many of 
whom were armed; 'and this violence, to- 
gether with tlie palpable lies disseminated 
by Oates and other informers, did much to 
destroy his influence, and Charles committed 
him to the Tower. He was indicted for high 
treason, but tho grand jury ignored the bill, 
and he was roleased. He now plottcil with 
Sydney, Russell, and others to efif^t a change 
or gOTemment ; but the conspiracy being di»: 
covered, he fled to Holland in November* 
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1682, where he died two months after. Shaftes- 
bury is the Achitophel of Dryden’s satire, 
where he is thus described — 

For close and crooked counsels lit, 

Sai^acions, bfihJ, and turbulent of wit ; 

Restless, unfixed iii principles and place, 

III power displeased, impatient of disgrace/' 

Christie, Life of Sha ft€shury ; Ranke, Hist, of 

Eng. ; Mru'<m]a 7 . Hist, of Eng. [F. S. P.] 

Shafteskury, A. Askley-Coopbr, 7th 
Eahi, of (A. 1803, d. 1885), was a direct 
descendant of the Ist Earl. Entered Parlia* 
mont in 1826, and devoted his life to the 
amelioration of the life of the lower classes, 
and several times carried through Bills for 
their relief. [Factory Legislation.] 

Shah Soojah. was the brother of Zoiuaiin 
Shah, King of Cabul, wlM)m he succeeded in 
1802. In 1808 JIv. Elphinstone was sent by 
Loril ilinto to negotiate a treaty of defence 
with Sliah Soojah. During the negotiations 
an expedition which he had sent to recover 
Cashmere was defoiited, and his brother Jlah- 
moo<l took advantage of this to seize Cabul 
and Candahar, and threaten Peshawur, Shah 
Soojah’s cjipitul. Shah Soojah thereupon 
solicitecl help from the English. In 1810, 
however, ho wa.s totally drfe.»ted by his rival, 
and lied across tho Indus. After remaining 
some time in captivity in Cashmere, he sought 
refuge with Kimjoet Singh, who subjected him 
to cruelties in order to obtain thr; Koh-i-noor 
from him. Ho succeeded at buigth in escaping 
in disguise to Loodiana, whore the British go- 
vernment allowed him a pension of 50,000 
rupees a ye<'ir. In 1833 he was encoui-aged by 
tho treachery of Dost Mahomed's brothel's to 
m ikeanetfort to recover his throne. He in vain 
a.sk(;d help of tho English. He thereupon con- 
cluded a treaty with Itunjcot Singh, guaianteo- 
ing him all his conquests beyon'l the Indus on 
condition of his support. He nuirched success- 
fully through ScindoloCamlahar, whore ho w’as 
athicked and utterly beaten by Dost Mahomed. 
In July, 1831, ho fled to Heloochistan, and in 
JIarch, 1835, ho returned to Loodiana. In 
1838, on tho failure of tho mission to Cabul, 
a^ triple alliance was concluded between the 
English, Uunjcct.and Shah Soojah, for the 
deposition of Dost Mahomed, and the re-es- 
fciblishment of the Shah, on the condition tliat 
tho possessions of llunjeet acros.s the Indus 
were guamntcod. The Sbih, however, had 
no desire to bo ciirricd into Cabul by British 
bayonets. All he wanted was British gold. 
Therefore he did not contemplate tho 
Afghan expedition (q.v.). On April 25, 1839, 
he entered Cabul unopposed. In 1840 ho es- 
tablished the order of tho Dooraneo empire 
to decorate his English suppoilei'S wdth. 
During his residence at Cabul he insisted 
that the Bala Uissar, the citadel, in which he 
had placed his zenana, should not he profaned 
by English troops, and thus it was left de- 
fenceless. He was thoroughly unpopular. 


owing to the cessions to Runjeet Singh, and 

was mendy supixirted by British bayonets. 

In 1842 the last survivor of the English 

garrison at Cabul reached JellaLibad. Shah 

.Suojah still remaiuod ostensibly head of tho 

Afghan government, continuing to occupy the 

Bala Hiss^tr. Ho endeavoured to keep friendly 

both with the English by professing unaltered 

attachment, ami with the chiefs by profos.sing 

«levotion to the natioiuil cau.se. The latter 

distrusted him, and desUod him to prove his 

sinccritv bv heading the army destined to 

expel liencnil S:Ue from Jellallabad. On 

April 5, 1842, after an oath of sjife-conduct 

from Zomaun Khan, ho <loscendcd from the 

I citiidel decked out in all the iiLsignia of royalty, 

and was shot dead bv a body of matchlock 

♦ ^ 

iiu-n whom Zemaun Khan’s .son had placed in 
ambush without his father’s knowdedgo. 

Kaye, ir.i,',* A-hhott, Afghan tf'ar. 

Shannon, Hexky Boyle, Earl of, was 
for twenty-five yeui-s SpeakiT of the Irish 
House of Commons (from 1733 to 1756). 
He was the chief leader of the Irish 
patriot ixiiiy, ami pnicticully commanded a 
majority in the House. He at til's! took tho 
lea<l agiiiust tho government in the inquiry 
into the pension list, but was bought off hy 
being elevated to the peenige, and by tho 
grunt of a pension of £2,000 per year. Ho 
died in 1761, an<l was succeeded by his son 
Richard as second earl. 

Shannon, Richard Boyle, 2nd E.vrl, 
maiiied tho daughter of Speaker Ponsonbr, 
and in close union wdth him endeavoured to 
control the Castle. In 1770 ho lost his office 
at the head of tho ordnance dciiartmont, but 
in 1772 the Castle agsiin made terms with him. 
Ho was enormously rich and an excellent 
landloi-d. He died in 1807. Tho Earls of 
.Shannon, together with the Ponsonbys, Beres- 
fords, and tho Duke of Leinster, were the 
real rulers of tho Irish Parliament during the 
greater part of George III.'s reign. 

Sharingiion, Sir William, was master 
of the Mint at Bristol, and one of the party of 
Loi-d Seymour of Sudeley (q.v.), for whoso 
serricc ho coined £10,000 of base money. 
Ho was arrested in Feb., 1549, and attainted 
tho same time as Seymour, though ho subse- 
quently obtained a pardon. 

Sharp, Jack {d. 1431), was tho real or 
a.ssumed name of a Lollard leader who, in 
1431, formed a plot which had for its osten- 
sible object the disendowmont of tho Church. 
He was captured and put to death at Oxford. 

Sharp, J AMES, Archbishop of St. Andrew’s 
(5. 1613, d. 1679), was tho agent of the Resolu- 
tioners to Cromwell in 1656, and was one 
of tho leading Presbyterian ministers in Scot- 
land. He was in favour of the restoration of 
Charles II., who appointedhim in 1660 one of 
the royal chaplains. In 1661 he was sent to 
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\ t G I’rcsl.ylenans to be" for the 
establishment of Presbyterianism in Scotland, 
but he was biibed to beti-av his cause, and 
retumcd to ycotlaud as Archbishop of St. 
Andrews, with the full determination to do 
evervthinjj in his power to furtlier episcopacy. 
Ue was one of the chief persecutors of the 
Covenanttu’s, and in 1GG8 lie was shot at, but 
eseaiied without injuiy. Ilis oppressions and 
cruelties were so great that in 1679 he was 
murdered by a band of Covenanters under 
Ilackston of Ibithillet on Magus Muir, neai' 
ISt. Andre ws. 

Burton, ilhf. 0 / fcotlrtml. 

Sharpe, .Sa.mi el, was one of the h a<lers 
and eliiei instigatoi-s of the slaves in the 
Jamaican rebellion of 1831—32. [Jamaic.\.] 
It was owing to his ability that the rebeis 
were enabkti to gain the few temporary suc- 
cesses they did. He was executed at the close 
of the insurrection. 

Sh3,w, Kalth or John, Hk., was brother 
to t>ir Hdmund JShaw, Loid Mayor in 1483. 
He liad high repute for learning a*nd siigacity, 
and was employed by Kielmrd, Duke of 
Gloucester, to preach a hcrinon at Paul’s 
Cross, to advocate the latter’s claim to the 
crown. Accordingly, on June 22, 1483, he 
preached from the fomlh chapter of the 
Book of Wisdom, in which he impugned the 
validity of Edward IV.’s maniuge with 
Eliziibeth Woodville, on the ground of u 
preconlnect with Lady Elizabeth Butler, 
daughter of the Eurl of Shrewsbury. From 
this he adduced the inference th;it Edwaid V. 
and his brother were illegitimate, and there- 
fore, as Clarence’s family were atUiintcd and 
incaimble of succeeding, Kichard was the 
rightful sovereign. 

Shaxton, Xicjiolas, Bishop of Salisbury 
1535 — 1539, wa.s for some time associated 
with Latimer, Bishop of Worcester, in a 
determined opposition to the merciless statute 
of the Six Articles (q v.). On his resignation 
of his see i-ather than subscribe to the articles, 
Slnixton was thrown into prison as an ob- 
stinate sacramentiirian heretic ; he subse- 
quently, however, found it advisable to 
c<jnforin to the new opinions, and signalised 
his conversion by preaching at the burning of 
several more determined heretics than he had 
proved to be, his most notable appctimnce in 
this way being at the burning of Anne Askew, 
along with whom ho Imd been arraigned for 
heicsy. He put away his wife, returned to 
celibacy, and apparently was sincere in his 
recantation. He accepted a pension from the 
eVowu, and died in 155 G. 

Sheffield, Edmlnd, Ut Lord (rf. i.549> 
jas second in command to the Marquis of 
l^ortlmmpton when lie was engaged in bud- 
preswng the Norfolk leliellion of 1549 : he 
was killed by the insurgents whilst attempting 


to hold Norwich against them. T.ord Sheffield 
was created a peer by Edward VI. (1.547). 

Sheffield, Ei>MrNi), Loud (f/. 1646), one 
of the ( ominaudei-s of the Englisli fleet which 
dc-feati'd the .'<iMtni.sh Armada, was knighted 
for Ids servici.s, and subsequenth- became 
(Governor of Brill.' in the Low Countries. He 
wa.s ere.itetl Earl of Mulgiave by James I. 

Sheffield was the .seat of a castle which 
was built piobably by th.- familv of De Love- 
lot during th.- twdi'th century, and which 
passed from tlie Fuiuivals and Talbots into the 
possession of ih.- E;irl of Arundel at the begin- 
ning of the seventeenth century. The castle 
was burat by John d'Eyvilleduring the Baions’ 

' ^^'ar {1206). It served as the prison of 3Iaiy 
Queen of Scots from November, 1570, to Sep- 
tember, 1.584. It was oceui)ie(l for the Parlia- 
ment at the beginning of the Civil War, but 
abandoned in 1643, and held for the king by 
yir William .S;iville. In Augu.vt, 1644. it”wafl 
captured by Major-Ch nenil Ciawfoixl, and in 
1646 demolished by order of Parliament. 'Ihe 
town was famous for it.s cutlery as earlv jis 
the fifteenth century, and its Ovitleis’ Com- 
j)any was ineori.or;tted by Act of I'arliament 
in 1624. In 1685 its ]>opulation was e.dimated 
to be about 4,000, in 1760 it had increased to 
something between 20,000 and 30,000, and in 
1901 to 380,717. By the Reform Bill of 1832 
it was enfranchised; while in 1843 it beeumu 
a munKq)ul borough. It was the scene of 
some serious trades-union outntges in 1867 
[SHEEI-IKLD OiTRACEs.] In 1893 it was 
imsed to the dignity of a city. 

Sheffield Outrages. In 1867 a Com- 
mission yvas apjiointca to inquire into the 
trade-union (q.v.) outrages, ana the organisa- 
tion and rules of the.se societies. Sheffield had 
long been conspicuous as a centre of tnide- 
union tyranny of the worst kind. When a 
workman had made himself obnoxious to the 
leaders of a local trade union, some sudden 
misfortune w’as sure to befall him. His house 
was set on fire; gunpowder was exploded 
under his windows ; an infenial machine xvas 
flung into his bedroom at night. Tho man 
himself, supposing him to have escaped with 
his life, felt convinced that in the attempt to 
destroy him he saw the hand of the union ; 
his neighbours wore of his opinion : but want 
of evidence, and fear of the consequences, 
made it impossible to punish or even find out 
the offenders. The secretaries of the trade 
tinions indignantly denied all these statements, 
alleged the beneficial nature of their societies, 
and demanded an inquiry into their rules 
and organisation. Ultimately the demand 
was granted. Thi’cc examinci's were sent 
down, with Mr. Overend, Q.C., at their head. 

A searching inquir)*, and tho offer of a free 
pardon to any one, even the actual offenders, 
who would reveal full |>articular8 of the 
crimes, elicited full evidence that most of 
these outrages were iierpetratod at the com- 
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mand of some unioo, of the iiniona that of the 
e-iw-grinders deserving the most infamous 
notoriety. It wag remarkable that the secre- 
tary of this union, a person named Broad- 
head, had most indignantly protested the 
innocence of his union, while it was proved 
by the evidence of a man named Hallam that 
the murder of Linley, an obnoxious workman, 
wa.g dfine by Broadhead’s especial instructions. 
The crimes were in most cases regularly 
ordered by the unions and committo<l bv 
their paid agents; but only twelve small 
unions were implio.,.tt‘d out of some sixty 
existing in Sheffield, and one at Manchester 
(the Brickmakers’) had acted similarly. 
Broadhead at last fame before the examiners 
himsolf, and explained the whole system of 
villariy of which he had been the mainspring. 

Jnn. Rfj. ; Hansard, Parljamenfary Rcjiortu ; 

.'\Iaonrth.v Hisf. of Our Oirii rime- ,• Howell, 

Coii.;l»ct of Cnjiital and Lohour ; Times, JSS’, 

Shelburne, lionn, [Laxsdow.ve.] 

Sheldon, Gilbert (6. l.>98. (/. 1677), was 
a native of Staffordshire, and became Warden 
of All Souls’ College, Oxford, in 1635. He 
wa.s one of the royal commissioners at the 
Treaty of Uxbridge, and in 1647 was deprived 
of his wardenship. On the Restoration he 
was made Bishoj) of London, and on the death 
(•f Juxon in 1663 was advanced to the Arch- 
bishopric of Canterbury. Ho was a strong 
High Churchman, and rigorous in carrying 
out tho Act of Uniformity, a patron of learn- 
ing. and tho builder of' the theatre of the 
University of Oxford. 

Hook, Lives of the Archbishops of Canterbury. 

Shere Ali was the son of Dost ilahomed, 
Ameer of Afghanistan. On Dost Mahomed’s 
death (1863) a series of struggles ensued 
for the succession between Shere Ali and 
his brothers, Afzool and Azim. In one 
of these Shere Ali was deposed, and Afzool 
Khan became ruler. He did not live long 
nftcrwai-ds, and hi.s son, Abdool Rahman, 
waived his claim in favour of his uncle, 
Azim Khan, who had been for some time a 
fugitive in English territory. Ultimately, 
however. Shore Ali regiiincd'his throne, and 
the opposing faction was overcome. In 18i70 
Shere .\li visited India, and met tho Viceroy, 
Lord Mayo, at UmbaUa, where the lattcr’a 
generous conduct went a long way to ensure 
friendly relations with the Ameer. In 1876, 
however, began a series of events which prol 
duced the Afghan mission of Sir Lewis Pelly 
and gradually led up to the second Afghan 
War (q.v.). ® 

Shere Singh, one of the most influential 
chiefs of the Punjab, joined the insurrection 
of Moolraj, Sept., 1848. This was foUowed 
by a general insorrection known as the second 
Sikh War. Successful at Ramnagur and 
Sadoolapore, owing to the bad generalship 
of Lord Gough, Shore Singh was beaten at 


ChillianwalLi, but the defeat was a practical 
victory, so much did it elevate the character 
of the Sikhs for prowess. The rout at 
(iuzenit, however, destroyed all his hopes^ 
and he surrendered to tho English, March 12,. 
1849. [Sikhs.] 

Shere Singh was the reputed son of Run- 
jeet Singh, on whose death, 1839. follow’cd by 
that of his son, Khurruk Singh, and grandson, 
Kao Nihal Singh, in 1840, Shore Singh be- 
came regent of the Punjab in conjunction 
with Chand Kowur, the widow of Khurruk 
Singh. In 1841 Shore Singh, with the hch>- 
of the army, attained supreme jiower. In 
1843, during the anarchy which followed, ho 
was as.sassinated hy a discontented chiefs 
[Sikhs.] 

Sheridan, IticHAUi) Buixsi.ev (6. 1751, 
(f. 1816), was born in Dublin. His jiarents 
having come over to England, the boy was sent 
to Harrow. After leaving school he spent 
Several years in idleness, till, stimulated by 
the straits to whieli a runaway match had re- 
duced him. he applied himself vigorously to the 
composition of plays, the result being the pro- 
duction of three of the best comedies in our 
language. But in 1780, having reached the 
lieight of his ambition in the ivgion of the 
drama, ho aspired to politics, and was deeded 
member for Stafford. His firat attempt in the 
House was a failure, but on tho suVrject of the 
employment of the military' in civil distur- 
bances Sheridan gave some signs of his great 
oratorical powera. His abilities were so far 
recognised by the VTiig party that on North’s 
fall he was appointed one of tho under- 
secretaries in Rockingham’s ministry, and 
was subsequently Secretary to the Treasury 
in tho Coalition. On Pitt coming into jicwer 
Sheridan went into opposition, and very soon 
rose to the first eminence as a debater and 
speaker. But the occasion of his gi'catest 
oratorical triumph took place in 1787, when 
ho presented his charge ‘‘ relative to tho 
Begum Princesses of Oude ” against AVairen 
Hasting^. Even Pitt allowed^his speech to 
have “ surpassed all the eloquence of ancient 
and modern times.” In tho rupture which 
occurred between Fox and Burke on the 
subject of the French Revolution, Sheridan 
adhered to his earlier friend. Fox, a.ud himself 
incurred tho hostility of Burke. In 1794, ns 
conductor of tho impeachment of Hastings, 
ho made his replv on the Begum charge, and 
again astonished his hearers by a marvel- 
lous display of the most brilliant eloquence,, 
sustained before the Lords through four 
whole days. VTien Fox retired from Parlia- 
mentary life, carrj’ing off several of hia 
devoted followers, Sheridan still maintained 
his post in the opposition, and, jierhaps, never 
spoke with more vigour and power than in 
the debates on the Irish rebellion and the 
Union. In 1804 he .was appointed by his 
boon companion, the Prince Regent, to be 
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receiver of the Duchy of Cornwall. MTien 
on Pitt’s death Fox and Lord Grenville 
formed a goveniinent, Sheridan was rewarded 
for his long fidelity to his party by the 
treasurership of the navy, a lucmtive but 
subordinate post. On Fo.x’s death Sheridan 
succeeded him in the representation of West- 
minster, but was next year driven to a less 
conspicuous constituency. On the passing of 
the Kegency Bill he was admitted to extni- 
ordinary intimacy and confidence by th«; 
regent, and his o^vn jKii-ty seem to have been 
not without suspicions us to integrity. In 
the next year he tinfortunately confirmed 
their fairs by acting in an indefensible 
manner towards the chiefs of that party when 
negotiations were proceeding with them after 
the death of Perceval. Always a very bad 
manager of his ovsti affairs, an expen.sivo 
election in 1812 brought them into hopeless 
confusion. The last four yeai-s of his life 
were spent in miscmblo attempts to evade 
the pui-suits of his creditoi-s. He died on tlio 
7th of July, 181G. The charge of being 
a mere political adventurer, which has been 
brought against Sheridan, is sufficiently re- 
futed by the consistent fidelity which ho 
displayed towards his party, more than once 
from a more sense of honour towards it re- 
fusing to accept a place under others. This 
was especially the case in 1804, when ho was 
offered a place by Addington, with whom he 
agi'eed in his gcnenil jwlicy, but would not 
accept it on scrupulous grounds of obligation 
to stand by the ^\^lig8. As a statesman ho 
has no claim to permanent fame, bnt his name 
will live in history as one of the most biilliunt 
of a group of orators whom tho world lias 
never seen sui-passcd at any one period. 

Moore, ^/e of Sheridan ; Bussell, Life of Fox-, 
Pellew, Life 0/ Lord Sidmouth,* Lord Hollaud, 
Uetnoivao/ (h« H'hij Party; Hausart, Delates; 
SliundaQ, Sj>r«ch««. 

Sheriff. This officer, the icW-gerefa^ or 
shire-reeve, appears before tho Conquest as 
nominated by the crown, though in very 
early times ho may have been chosen by tho 
people in tho folkmoot. He acted as tho king’s 
steward, collecting and administering tho leyal 
dues in his shire, and presiding over the shire- 
moot, or assembly of freeholders, wluch met 
twice a year to transact fiscal and judicial 
busine&j. By tho Normans the sheriff was 
identified with tho viscount (vie^comes), anrl 
tho shire was called a county. In order to 
counteract feudal tendencies, the Norman 
kings increosisl the i>ower of the sheriff-s, 
sometimes giving tho sheriffdom of several 
counties to ono man, or gniiiting the office as 
an inheritance. Under their rule the sheriff 
was tho ropresentativo of the crown in judicial, 
fiscal, and military affairs. Besides presiding 
in the county court, he, or his substitute, held 
a court in Mich hundre-d twice a year for 
view of fnink-plcdge, called tho sherift’s toum 
and leet. Il« colk*ctcHi the king’s dues from 


his shire, and twice iu o.ich yi ar, at Easter 
and at ilichaelmas, aceountod at the exche- 
quer for the fln/t or rent at which he fanned 
the ancient profits of the county from the 
crown, and for tho sums arising from taxation, 
feudal rights, jurisdiction, and the sale of 
offices. In his military wipaeity he led the 

and the less<T tenants of the 
crown. The vast power exercisttd by rnc‘n 
holding the shoriffdom of seventl counties 
was injurious to tho interests l)oth of tho 
ciX)wn and of the people, and when, as wils 
sometimes tho ciise, the king’s justices, to 
whom the sheriffs had to render their accounts, 
were tlieinselves made sheriffs, tliey had 
ample opportunities for fmud. The adrninis- 
tnitive vigour of Henry 11. was di.sphiyed by 
the Inquest of Sheriffs (q.v.), a strict scrutiny 
into the conduct of these officers, made by hi.i 
orders in 1170. After this inquest all tho 
sliuriffs in England were removed from their 
ofiices, though seveml of them were iift«T- 
wards restored. By this time most of tlic 
hercdifiirv sheriffdoms had be*en done away, 
and tho oflka* of sheriff wits held over one or 
two counties by local imigmites. In place of 
those sheriffs who were not restored Henry 
appointed men whom ho could trust. Even 
after this date hereditary sheriffdoms were 
ocaisionally granted by tho crown. Robert of 
Vieuxpont, for e.xamplo, was made hereditary 
sheriff of Westmorland by John, and his 
descendants continued to hold the office until 
tho death of the Earl of Thanet without issue 
in 1849, when horediUiy sheriffdoms were 
abolished by statuU', 13 & 14 Viet., c. 30. 
By a chjirter of Henry I. tho citizens of 
London obtained the privilege of electing 
their own sheriff, and other boroughs gained 
by fine or charter tho right to collect their 
own fer/u without tho sheriff’s interference. 

The impoid.'ince of the sheriff’s office w;is 
curtailed during the administration of Hubei t 
Walter, for in 1194 sheriffs were forbidden 
to act as justices in their own shires, and tho 
office of coroners to hold pleas of the crown 
was instituted. A further step in the same 
direction was taken by ai*t. 24 of Alagna 
Charta, which forbade sheriffs to hold pleas of 
the crown. By tho provisions made at Oxfoi-d 
in 1258 sheriffdoms were to bo subject to an 
audit, and were to be held for one year onl}-. 
An attempt was made the next year to 
gain a share in tho election of these officers 
for the freeholders. This privilege was granted 
by Edward in 1300, whore tho office was not 
of fee or hcreditarj', but was withdrawn in 
tho next reign. The limitation of the tenure 
of office to ono year, enforced by statutes of 
Edward III. and Richard II., made tho right 
of appointment u matter of small consequence. 
Tho nomination was made in tho Exchequer 
on the morrow of All Souls’ Day, chongea by 
24 Geo. II., c. 48, to tlio morrow of St. 
Martin’s. Complaints having been made of 
the high rent at which tho sheriffs let the 
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hundre<le, thcv were ordered hy 4 hd. III., 
c. i '), to adhere to the ancient /cri)iSy and 
their power in this resi>ect was abolished by 
23 Hen. VI., c. 0. The remains of their 
criminal jurisdiction were swept away by 
1 Ed. IV.. c. 1'). Their military functions 
were taken awav by the institution of lords 
lieutenant in the rei^ of jMary. and some 
acts of extortion were met by 29 Eliz., c. 4, 
limiting the amount they might take on levy- 
ing an exe( ution. A person ussigntKl for 
sheritf must by i:} A: 14 Car. 11., e. 21, have 
sufheient lands within the county to answer 
to the king and the people. In his judicial 
eapaeitv the sheriff still holds a cotmty court 
for the election of members of I’arliament, 
and for a few other jmrjwses. As keeper of 
the king's peace, he is the first man in the 
county, and takes precedence of any noble- 
man, and in his ministerial capacity he is 
charged with the execution of all civil and 
criminal processes and .sentences. Nearly all 
the duties of his otlice, however, are fulfilled 
by an under-sheriff, an oflicer whom he is 
i ompedled hy 3 A 4 'Will. IV., c. 99, to apjioint. 
The inferior officers of the county, such us 
gsiolei-s, are reckoned as his servants, and 
imtil 40 A 41 Viet., c. 21, he was to some 
extent liahlo for the escape of a prisoner. 

The otlice of sheriff existed in Scotland as 
crtrly as the reign of David I., and is men- 
tioned in the laws of that king. It Hpjyenn 
to have hcen an office of inheritance until 
20 Geo. JI., c. 43, and has long been purely 
nominal, the title being generally borne by 
the lord lieutenant. The sheriff depute, on 
the other hand, holds an office of great im- 
portance. He is appointed by the cro\vn for 
life or good behaviour (ttf/ ri/am ant ad culpam)^ 
and is the chief ludge of the coimty. His 
jurisdiction extends to all personal actions on 
contract and obligation, to actions relating to 
heritable lights up to £1,000 value, to all 
mattera not belonging to any other court, and 
to suits about small debts. He has also a 
criminal jurisdiction, and hears serious cases 
under the diiection of a crowm council. The 
last capital sentence passed by a sheritf w’as at 
Glasgow in 1788. By 40 & 41 Viet., c. 50, 
the appointment of the sheritf substitute was 
taken from the sheritf depute, and vested in 
the crown. 

Stubbs, Con«f. Ulst. i., passim, ii. 78, 207, 
and iii. 401 ; Reeves, HUt. of EngUth Lair ; 
Wbartou, Lnic Le.n'c(m; Cliitty, Collection of 
Slatideji; Barclay, Bluest of iicotek Lair. 

[W. H.] 

Sheriffmtiir, The Battle of (Nov. 13, 
1715), was fought between the Royalist anny 
commanded by the Duke of Argyle, and the 
dans which had risen in favour of the Pre- 
lender under Jlar. The former included 
about 3,500 regulars, the latter 9,000 High- 
landers. The Macdonalds, who fonned the 
centre of the Jacobite anny, defeated the left 
wing of their enemies and drove them to 


Stirling; but Argvle and the dragoons had 
simultancouslv defeated the left wing of 
Mar's anny. ’But unable to withstand a rear 
attack froiii the Highland light and centre, he 
also contrived a dexterous rctrwit to Stirling. 
The victory of the Highlandora was, however, 
in no respect decisive. Sheriffmuir is in 
Perthshire, on the north 5loi>o of the Ochils, 
two miles from Dunblane. 

Sheriffs, The Gke.^t Inquest of (1170). 
On Henry ll.'s return from Franco in this 
year he was met w’ith loud compbiints of the 
e.xactions of the sheriff's. 'Diis afforded him 
a good opportunity for curtailing the power 
of these functionaries, and ho proceeded to 
issue a commission to inquire into the truth 
of those grievances, the accused sheriffs being 
nie-anwhile susiHjnded fi om theii- offices. The 
Commissioners were to inquire whether tho 
slieriffs had administered justice fairly .whether 
they had taken bribes, whether tho Assize of 
Clarendon had been properly can-ied out, and 
whether the aids and other taxes had been 
equitably levied. They wore also to inquire 
into the’eondition of the crown lands, and to 
make a list of those persons who liad not as 
yet done homage to the king and his son. 
Tho result of the inquin,’ was the acquittil 
of the sheriffs, but they were not restored to 
their offices, and their places were filled by 
officere of the Exchequer. 

Stubbs, Select Cfinrfci's. 

Sherstone, The Battle of (1016), fought 
between Edmund Ironside and Canute, after 
two days’ hard fighting, resulted in a drawn 
engagement. Sherstone is five and a half 
miles west of Malmesbury. 

Sherwin, Ralph, a Catholic priest, was 
indicted before Sir Christopher "Wray at tho 
same time as Edmund Campian and Bryant 
for compassing and imn^ning the queen’s 
death. He was executed in their company at 
Tybum in 1681. 

Ship-money. Before the Conquest the 
navy was fumislied by the lev’)* of ships on 
the counties in proportion to the number of 
hundn*ds contained in each shire. Under the 
Plantagenets the i>ort towns and the coast 
counties were called on to furnish ships and 
men. To this w’as added the royal navy, a 
mercenary force paid by the king, which was 
the beginning of tho permanent navy. As 
late as 1626 tho fleet collected for tho expedi- 
tion to Cadiz was got together by contingents 
from tho s«i-port8. In 1634 the position of 
foreign affairs suggested to Charles I. the neces- 
sity of raising a fleet in order to maintain the 
sovereignty of the seas, assert the ow'nership 
of the North Sea fisheries, provent the French 
from capturing Dunkirk, and secure the co- 
operation of Spain for the restoration of the 
Palatinate. Noy, the Attorney-General, sug- 
gested that money for tho equipment of ships 
should be levied from the coast towns. The 
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first writ was issued in Oct., 1634, and after 
some vemonsti-ance from the Lord Mayor of 
London, generally submitted to. Next year 
a second writ was issuc^d by which the inbind 
towTis and counties were also required to con- 
tribute. There was considerable opposition, 
and Charles obtained from ten of the judges 
u general opinion that the levy of sliip-monev 
from all was la\Wul (Dec., 1635). A third 
writ Wius issued in Oct., 1636, and Ciilled forth 
.still stronger opposition, which even a second 
opinion from the judges in the king’s favour 
(Feb., 1637) could not still. A foiuth writ 
wa.s issued in the autumn of 1637, but none in 
1638, and in Jan., 1639, the sum demanded 
in the fifth writ was only about a third of the 
amount asked in prerious yeai's, but in the 
next year the government', for the second 
Scotch war, returned to the full amount of 
the earlier itssessrnent, i.c., about £200,000. 
It was by the second of these writs that a 
ship of 450 tons, nuinned and equipped for 
six months, or the sum of £4,500, was dc- 
xminrb'd from Buckinghamshire. Hampden's 
trial took place with resjjcct to the twenty 
shillings due from lands in the jiarish of 
Stoke ^landeville. The argument on the 
l)oint of Liw began in Nov., 1637, and 
judgment was finally given in June, 1638. 
[Hami'den.] Ship-money was vigorously at- 
tacked in the Short Parliament by Pyin and 
Glanrille ; and Charles, by the advice of 
Strafford, was willing to allow the judgment 
to be can-ied before the House of Lords upon 
H writ of error, and there revei-sed. But 
the question of the abolition of the illegal 
militar)' charges, and otlier things, prevented 
an agreement. WHien the Ix»ng Parliament 
met, the House of Commons on Dec. 7, 1640, 
the House of Lords on Jan. 20, 1641, agiced 
to resolutions pronouncing the levy of ship- 
money illegal. A bill declaring this was 
brought in by Solden on June 8, 1641, and 
received the king’s assent on Aug. 7. 

Gardiner, Uiat. of En<j., 1603— IC42; Hallam. 

Con»U Hitt. j-O. H. F.] 

Shippen, William (d. 1743), who firat 
fiat in Ibirliaraent in 1707, wjis distinguished 
throughout his life for his uncompromising 
Jacobitism. In 1 7 1 5 ho attacked Ixutl To wns- 
hend's ministry on the ground that govern- 
ment was conducted by means of a standing 
army. In 1718 ho was sent to the Tower for 
remarking tliat the only infelicity in his 
majesty’s (George I.) reign was that ho wjis 
ignorant of our language and constitution. Ho 
vigorously oj>i>oscd Waljwle’s measures for 
the restoration of public credit in 1720 [South 
Sea Comi'anyT on the ground that they were 
too lenient. During these years he had led 
u small body of about fifty Jacobites, who 
together with the High Tories and discon- 
tented Whigs formed the opposition to Wal- 
pole’s ministry. [Walpole.] During the wild 
intriguefi of 1740 he was not consulted by the 


Jacobite cmi.'ssary. Lord Bjirrvmoic. as he 
was generally considered a wca'k con.sj)iritor. 
In 1741, when the motion for the dismiH.siil of 
Walpole was brought forward , he left the House 
with thirty-four of his friends, .siying that ho 
did not cai-e what minister was in and what 
out. He indircflly aided Wali>ole by jiio- 
posiug that his majesty might be entreated 
not to involve the country in war for the sake 
of his foreign dominions. On the fall of 
Walpole. Shippen continued in opposition. 
He has been well called “ downright ” Ship- 
lien. “ His repubition,” says SUnhope, 
•• grew imich more from his courage, liis in- 
< orruptibility, his good liuinour and fiank- 
ness of piirposo, than from any superior 
eloquence or bilcnl.” Ho always 'had a jkt- 
sonal regjird for Walpole, and wsVsaccustomtHl 
to s;ty •• Robin and I are two honest men.” 

Shirley v.raggjTiii: C a.se of(1675— 7). 

This was an appeal to tlie lairds from the 
Court of Clianccry, the legality of wliich the 
Commons denied, resisting it principally be- 
Ciiuse one of the jiiirties in this particular 
case was a member of their Hou.se. A quarrel 
ensued between the two House.s, which was 
only tenninated by their dissolution. The 
case was not proceeded with, but the appellate 
jurisdiction of the Lords in Equity cases wa.s 
never again denied. 

Shoojah-ood Dowlah (d. 1775) suc- 
ceeded to the vice-royalty of Oude (1754). 
He joined Ali Gohur, the Prince Royal of 
Delhi, in his invasion of Bengsil (1758*), and 
besieged Allahabad. The advance of Clive, 
however, easily drove back the invasion. In 
1759 he became Virier to the Great INIogul, 
while his great power and wealth made him 
practically independent. In 1760 ho joined 
Shah AUum in his invasion of B(*ngal, but 
was defciited by the English at Patna, Ho 
assisted Meer Cossim (1763) after the mas- 
sacre at Patna, but was utterly beaten at 
Buxar by ilunro. His dominions were re- 
stored to him by -Clive, except Coiuh and 
Allahabad (1765). 

SRore, Jane (d. circa 1509), is said to 
have been the wife of a London goldsmith, 
and to have become one of Edward IV.’s 
mistrcs.scs, about 1470. After the king’s 
death she lived with Lord Hastings, and in 
1483 WHS accused by Richard, Duke of Glou- 
cester, of conspiring to injure him by soxeery, 
but the real reason of his attack upon her 
seems to have been that she was used as 242 >oli- 
tical a^ont and go-between by the Hastings 
and W oodvillo party. Richai'd <'jtused her 
to bo brought before the ecclesiastical courts, 
where she was sentenced to do open i>cxuince 
in the streets of London for her incontinent 
life. After the death of Hustings she found 
a new protector in the l^lurquis of Dorset, 
but after his banishment sho was imprisoned 
at Ludgate, where her beauty seems to have 
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captivatod tho kind's solicitor, one Thomas 
Lyons, who apparnitly married her. 

Shore- John {f>. 17-51, d. 1834), was a 

distinsrnishcil member of the Indian Civil 
Ser\ice, and for some time one of tho Council 
at Calcutta, in which cai)acity ho ori^nsit^Nl 
tho idc;i of the reveuiu' settlement of 1793. 
He succeeded Lord Cornwallis as Govemor- 
Gencral (1793), and was created a Iwronet. 
Uc determined on non-intervention in tho 
affairs of the native princes, and especially 
of the Hahnittas. The latter pre|>ared for 
war with the Xiaim to settle old grievances. 
Shore, reyrarilins: th(' <h'fection of one ally as 
productive of the dissolution of the Triple 
Alli.anca; of 1790, refused to assist tho Xi/iim, 
and allowed him to hcj crushed by the 
.M.alinithas in tlu' Kui'dhdi campaign. Tho 
result of this defection of the English \vaa 
greatly to increase tho power of the IMah- 
rathts, the audacity of Tipp<JO, and the de- 
pendence of the Nizam, who now fell entirely 
into tho hands of a Fnmch officer (Ibiymond). 
The rlisputod succe.ssion at Poonah in 179.5, 
and tho events which followed, neutralised 
for some time the powiT of th<‘ ilahnittas, at a 
tim(‘ when the Bt'ngal mutiny rendered the 
English powerless. With regard to Oude, 
his conduct was equally injudicious. On 
tho death of Hyder Bey Kh.an (1795), tho 
government became utterly effete, the Vizier 
merely living for sensual gratification. Onliis 
death (1797) Sir John Shore, without due 
consideration, first instalhjd his reputed son 
Vizier Ali, and then on more mature con- 
sideration and evidence, at the o.xponse of a 
revolution, deposed him in favour of Saadut 
Ali, th(! brother of tlio last Vizier. [Oudk.I 
Sir .John was created Lortl Toignmouth, and 
embarked for England March 25, 1798. Ho 
devoted his later veal's largely to philan- 
thropic work. 

Malcolm, Polif. Jlisf. of India; Graut Duff, 
MahraHa* ; C. J. Shore, Life of Lord Tcignmoxith. 

Shovel, Siu Clovdesley (5. 1650, d. 
1707), born of humble parents in Suffolk, 
gradually mised himself from the position of 
a cabin boy to be one of tho leading seamen 
of his time. He distinguished himself in Ban- 
try Bay in 1689, and was knighted by William 
HI. in 1690 ho convoyed tho king and his 
army to Ireland, and w’as made a rear-ad- 
miral. ShoN ol was present at the battle of 
La Hogue. In 1693 he was placed on the 
Admii-alty Commission. On tho accession of 
Anno, Shovel served under Sir Georgo Rooke 
in tho Meditemmean, and made a resultless 
descent on Valencia. Ho brought home the 
treasure from Vigo Bay, and fought at the 
battle of ^Malaga, “ with a courage closely 
bordering on rashness.” The Whig party 
procured his appointment ns commander-in- 
chief of the fleet in place of Rooke. He 
accomjianied Peterborough on his expedition 
to Spain. In 1707 he co-operated with Prince 
Eugene and the Duke of Savoy in the siege 


of Toulon; the attempt was, however, a failure. 
During his return home Shovel was caught 
by a stomi off the Scilly Islands, and his ship, 
the .Isxociaiion, struck on the Gilstone Rock. 
His body was washed on shore, rescued from 
the wreckers who had plundered it and hid- 
den it in the sand, and was honoured with a 
public funeral in Westminster Abbey. 

CamplK;]!, Lives of the Admirals; Stanhoj)e, 
Ifisl. of Bi»g, 

Shrewsbury. The Battle of (July 23, 
1403), was fought between Henry IV. and tho 
insurgents under Henry Pei'cy. Percy’s object 
was to join his forces with those of Glen- 
dower, but the king intercepted him about 
three miles from Shrewsbury. 'The royal 
troops were completely victorious, Henry 
Percy was slain, and his uncle, the Earl of 
Worcester, taken prisoner. 

Shrewsbury, Charles Talbot, Earl op, 
aftorw’aixls Duke of (5. 1660, d. 1718), was 
of a Roman Catholic family, but adopted 
the Reformed faith as early as 1679. He 
was one of tho seven who signed tho invi- 
tation to William of Orange. He became 
Secretary of Sbito in William III.’s first 
ministry ; but ho early quarrelled with 
Nottingham, and finding himself powerless 
against the superior powoi's of Carmar- 
then [Leeds], he began to intrigue with tho 
Jacobite court at St. Germains. In 1690 
William was obliged to dismiss him. But at 
length, in 1694, the personal request of Wil- 
liam overcame his reluctance to resume office, 
and ho was rewai-ded with a dukedom and 
tho garter. In 1696 he was gravely im- 
plicatc*d in the confession of Sir John 
Fenwick. He at once wi'ote to the king de- 
claring that Fenwick’s charges were o.xag; 
gorated. William forgave him ; but Shrews- 
buiy, ovcns-hclmed with remorse, retired 
from London. Again, a spy named Matthew 
Smith accused him of having been pri\’y 
to tho Assassination Plot. "William himself 
offered to prove his innocence, and ho was 
declared guiltless by tho Peers. But unable 
to endure his recollections, ho loft England. 
For five years ho lived at Rome. On his 
return he deserted the Whig party, being 
angry because he could not get office. As 
member of tho Opposition he defended Sach- 
everell (q.v.) in tho House of Lords. In 1710 
the queen, wishing to drive Godolphin from 
office, made Shrewsbury Lord Clmmberlain 
without consulting that minister. In 1711 
he deserted tho ministrj’, and joined his old 
colleague, Nottingham, in an attack on the 
proposed peace. But in 1713, on tho death 
of the Duke of Hamilton, ho went to 
Paris ns ambassador, with instructions to 
inform il. do Toroy that peace must be con- 
cluded, During tho last year of Anne’s life 
his views on tho succession question seemed 
doubtful. In Oct., 1713, Bolingbroke, prob- 
ably imagining that be was in favour of a 
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Stuart restoKition, sent him to Ireland as 
lyOrd-Lieutenunt. Ho himself declax'ed he ac- 
cepted tlio office, “ beciiuse it was a pLice where 
a man luid business enough to prov*-nt him 
falling asleep, but not enough to keep him 
awako.’^ But tlie elections going against the 
government, and a contest impending between 
the two houses of the Irish Parliament, he 
returned to England to watch the course of 
events. At Queen Anne’s de;ithbcd ho was 
introduced by a deputation and the white 
staff of Treasurer put into his lumds. “ Use 
it,” she Siiid, “for the good of my people.” 
Thiscoupd'etat was the result of a consultiition 
betw’cen himself and the Dukes of Argyle and 
t^merset. By this stroke on the jvii-t of the 
Whig leaders Bolingbroke’s schemes w’ere 
overthi-own, [Bolinohuokk.] Until Ueorge 
arrived in En^and sovcral great offices were 
united in Slu*ewsbury’s hjinds. But hence- 
forth he cciised to take an active part in 
politics. 

Shr#JE)«turj/ C'>rye$pond^'uce : Life o/ Ch4u Us, 
Duke of Shrticshui’tj, 1718; Coxe, MoytCornwih. 

[L. C. S.j 

Shrewsbury, Fiovs’crs T.vluot, 5th 
Eaul of {</. l.)(>0), a distinguished soldier, 
did good service in 8ui)pros.sing the rebellions 
of 1536. In 1544 he Nvas associated with 
Lord Hertford in an expedition to Scotland, 
and (ig^in led an anny thither four years 
later. During the reign of Mar>' ho was 
much favoui'od by the queen, though ho 
opposed her nuirriage with Philip. In spite 
of his religion he wits admitted by Elizabeth 
to her Privy Council, but lii.s unqualified 
opjwsition to the Suiuemacy Bill lost him her 
favour. 

Shrewsbury, Geougb Tai.»ot, Gth E.vkl 
OF {</. 1590), wais appointed guardian of ilary 
Queen of J^ots (1569), whom ho trciited so 
well {18 to incur the suspicion of disloyalty 
towards Elizabeth. In 1571 ho w'a.s privy to 
the Kidolfi conspii-acy, but subsequently re- 
turned to his allegLince. lie presided at the 
truil of the Duke of Norfolk in the capacity 
of Lord High Steward, and afterwards was 
present as Earl ^Dirahal at the execution of 
Mary. “ He was to the last,” says Mis.s Aikin, 
“ unable so to eshiblish himself in the con- 
fiden<*c of his sovereign as to bo exempt from 
such stai-ts of suspicion and fits of displeasure 
as kept him in a state of continmil apprehen- 
sion,” 

Aikin, Court of Queen EUiaheth. 

Shrewsbnxw, John Talbot, Eakl of 
(b. 1388, d. 1453), was a younger son of Sir 
Gilbert Talbot, a knight on the Welsh border. 
Ho marriod the daughter and heiress of Lord 
Fumivall. For some unknown reason ho was 
imprisoned in the Tower early in Henry V.’s 
reign, hut was soon afterw^ards released and 
apix>inted Lieutenant of Ireland, a post which 
ho held for some years, though frequently 
serAing in France, where he was one of the 


strongest supports ot tlu- Kngli.-'h nil*.-. In 
1429 he was defeated and taken prison>.-r 
in the battle of Pata^^ but thr<-e \.-irs 
later was exchanged. In 1442 lie was created 
Earl of Shrewsbury, and in 1147 Earl of 
Waterford and Wexford. In 1452 he was 
sent out with troops to France, and captured 
Bordeaux; but in th*- next year he was de- 
feated and slain at Castillon. His bravery 
gained for liim the title of “the English 
Achilles,” and with his death the loss of the 
English conquests in France was assured. 

Sick Man, The, was a term applied 
by the Emixuor Nicliolas of Kussia to tho 
Ottoman Empire in ;« conversation with Sir 
llumilton Se>Tuour, the Knglisli ambassador 
(1853). “ We have on our hands,” .sjiid the 

Emperor, “ Ji sick man — a very sick nuin : it 
will bo a great misfortune if one of thi.*so 
days ho shouhl slip away from us hefoX’C the 
necessary amngenients have been made.” 

Sidney, Aloekxon hf. IG83), son of 
Kobert, sceon'l Earl of Leicester, born ju-o- 
bably in 1622, served under his }>rother in 
the suppression of the Irish rebellion (1042', 
afterwards enteied the Parliamentarv anny, 
;Hid was wounded at Marston Moor. Ho was 
given the command of a regiment in the New 
Model, elected M.P. for Cardiff in 1615, and 
held for a few months the post of Lieutenant- 
Genenil of the Horse in Ireland. Ho opposed 
the king’s trial, Imt continued to sit in tho 
House of Commons, and heeame in 1652 a 
member of the Council of istate. During tlio 
Protectorate ho took no part in jJublic affair?, 
but on the fall of Kiehju'd Cromwell became 
again a member of the Cotmcil, and was sent 
as ambassador to Denmark to me<liate between 
that power nn<l Sweden (1659). Tho Bestoi-a- 
tion ^)revented his return to England, and ho 
renuuned in exile until 1677. In 1679 and 
1680 ho twice unsuccessfully attempted to 
obtain a seat in Parliament. His name 
appears abo\it this time in tho accounts of tlie 
French ambass.ulor Barillon ns the recipient 
of the sum of 1,000 gtiineas from him. After 
Shafte.sbury’s flight Sidnej' became one of tho 
l ouneil of si.x which managed the nffaii-s of 
tho Whig party, orgjjnised its a<lherenls, and 
considered tho question of armed resistance. 
In 1683 he was accused of eomplieitv in tho 
Rye House Plot, trie<l by Chief Justice 
Jeffreys, condemned, and beheaded. The 
evidenc<3 again.st him was insufficient, and the 
manuscript of his work on government, in 
which doctrines inclining to republicanism 
were laid down, was used to supply the absence 
of tho second witness necessary incases of high 
treason. His attainder was reversed in 1689. 

Ewald. Life of Algemnn Sydney; Siduey, 

LeUere to II. Sovdle and Discouvees eoneeming 

Qovemment. [C. H. F.] 

Sidney, Hevrt, afterwards Earl of 
Romney, was a brother of Algernon Sidney. 
In 1680 ho went as envoy to Holland, and 
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thfii' su( r< idtd in guinini? the iVicinlj-hip of 
\Villi;itn of Oranirc/ Hu "as recalUd in 1681. 

Ill 1688 find him aiding Adiniril Russell 
in ]>ui‘suading the hig luadui's to invite 
■William to England. Ho was one of the 
s< vm who signed the invitation to William. 

In 1690 Henry .Sidney, now Viscount Sidney, 
was apjiointed one of the justices for the 
government of Ireland. Shortly afterwards 
lie was ajipointed Seirutaiy of Shite. In 1692 
lie was aj)pointed Eord-Lieutenant of liolantl. 
hut was soon recalled, and bucaino Master of 
the (irdnance and Earl of Romney. The 
grants of Irish land mailu to him were among 
Those attacked in the Resumption Rill. 

Sidney, Sm Hknuv (</. I.j86), the son-in- 
law of .John Dudley, Duke of Xorthumber- 
l.irnl, a great favourite of Edward VI.. was 
slightly implicated in the sehome to place 
Lady .Jane (Jiey on the tlirono, but was 
panionc'l by Maiy. He subsetpuntly became 
one of Elizabeth's most valued servants, and 
is described by De Quadra, the Spanish 
ambassador, as '“a high-spinted, noble sort 
of person, and one of the best men that the 
qui'en lias about the eourt.” In l')62 he was 
Si nt on a special embassy to Mary of (xiiise, 
the Scottish Reg< nt, and in l ')6.) was trans- 
ferred from the I’residoney of Wales to the 
post of Lord Deputy of Ireland, whore he 
disclijirged his duties with great administnitive 
nJ'ilitv, and, in spite of the enmity of the 
(pK'en and I>ord Sussex, who endeavoured 
to thwart all his plans, achieved considerable 
successes against the rebels, defeating Shane 
O’Xeil with great slaugliter .at Loch Foyle. 
In l.)7l Sidiiey obtained his recall fixim a 
position which had become extremely un- 
pleasant to him, but four year's later was 
revaih'd ujmn to return to Ireland, though 
0 only retained his office a little more than 
a Ycai\ " Sir Henry Sidney,” says Froude, 
“ was a high-nutured, noble kind of man, fierce 
and overbearing, yet incapable of deliberate 
unfairness.” 

Frouile, Hist, of Ei\g. ; Birohall, Tiulors. 

Sidney, PinLii* (A. 1554, rf. 1586), 
who was “ regarded both at honre and abroad 
as the type of what a chivalrous gentleman 
should be,” was the sorr of Sir llemy Sidney, 
tire nephew of the Earl of Ixiieester, and the 
son-in-law of Sir Francis Walsingham (q.v.). 
After passing sonu- years abr'oad, he returned 
to England irr 1575, and at once obtained the 
favour of Elizabeth, hy whom he was in the 
following year sent on a sirecial mission to 
Vienna, to endeavour to fonn a Protestant 
league against Spain. In 1579 he penned his 
JiauonntrdHcc against the Alon(,'on mar- 
riage, and shortly afterwards wrote his 
ylranlia, which was not, however, published 
until four year's after his death. In 1585 he 
proposed to offer himself as a candidate for 
the throne of Poland, but was forbidden to do 
60 by the queen, who in the same year sent 


liiin to the Netherlands as Governor of Flush- 
ing. Whilst in the Low Countries, Sidney 
distinguished himself as gi-eatly as a soldier as 
he had previously done as a coui-tier. lie 
received a wound at the battle of Zutphen 
(having stripped off some of his own armour 
to lend it to another officer), from which he 
died. The universally-known story of his 
refusing a draught of water when fainting on 
the field of battle, in order that it might be 
given to a wounded soldier, well illustrates his 
character. 

Camden, vtiuials; Froude, Hisf. o/ Enj. ; Hab 
1am, bir. Hi»l. 

Sienrdi Xi60iX6, on the M est Coast of 
Africa, was di.><covered by the Portuguese in 
1463, and was visited in 1562 by Sir John 
Hawkins. In subsequent yeai-s scveml slave 
factories were esUiblished in the vicinity. In 
1787 the temtox'y was ceded to Great Britain 
by the native chiefs, and certain philanthro- 
pists, foremost amongst whom were Gi-anvillo 
Shaxp and Dr. t?meuthimui, established a 
colony thoi'o for the reception of slaves who 
hudobhiined theirliberty by coming to England 
in the service of their masters. In 1789 an 
attiek was made upon the new colony by a 
neighbouring chief, and the settlement w’as 
for a few months broken up. In 1791 the 
Sierra Leone Companv was formed under the 
direction of Gmuvillc Sharp and Wilber- 
forco, and the colony was reorganised. In 1794 
it was again nearly destroyed by an attack of 
the French, and for many years frequent 
attacks w’ci'O also made upon it by the natives. 
In 1808 the Sierni Leone Company had 
become so much cmbarnissod as to be glad to 
hand over the colony to the British govern- 
ment. From this time great additions were 
made to the population hy the introduction 
of slaves who had been liberated. The 
government of Sierra Leone at first extended 
to Gambia and the Gold Coast ; in 1821 these 
sopamte governments w’ere united, only to he 
divided again in 1842. In 1866 the govern- 
ment of Gambia was again made sul>or- 
dinate to that of Sierra l^ono. The atfaii'S 
arc at present administered by a governor, 
assisted by an executive council of six members, 
and a legislative council of six official and 
four unofficial mcmbei'S. “ TTiere are civil 
and ci-iminal coui'ts, according to the p^o^^• 
sions of the charter of justice of 1821 ; and 
coui'ts of chancel*)', vice-admiralty, ecclesias- 
tical or ordinary, and quai'ter sessions, and 
also one for the recovery of small debts.” The 
climate is exceedingly unhealthy, especially 
to Europeans, and no feuropean settlement on 
anything like a large scale can therefore be 
looked for. 

Martio, Oolonies. 

Sigebert, King of East Anglia (631 — 
634), was the son of Eedwald, and brother of 
Eoiqiwald, whom ho succeeded. Having been 
banished by his father, he went to France, 
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wheiv, vindtr the instruction of liishop Felix, 
the Burgundian, he was polished from all 
barburianisin,” and on his return to England 
encouraged leaniing hy instit\iting schools in 
many pLices. Ho eventually became a monk 
in one of the monasteries he had himself 
founded, yomo while after, in order to en- 
courage his soldiei's, ho wtis led out to battle 
against Penda, and was slain. 

Florence of 'Worcester; Ueury of Hunting- 
don. 

Sigebert ('/. Too), King of W ossox, 
siioceeded his kmsinan Cuthred. Ho is said 
to have “ eWl-intreated his jK'ople in eveiy 
. way,” and to have perverted the laws to his 
own cmLs,” the result being that before 
he had been king more than one year we 
re;id that “ CjTiewulf and the West Sjixon 
Witan deprivcsl him of his kingdom except 
Hampshire, and that he held till he slew his 
faithful follower Cumhra, when they drove 
him to the Andredes-wcald, where a swine- 
hei*d sUibbed him to avenge C»uu))r;i.” 

.fnglo-Sanoi Chronicle; Henry of Huntingdon. 

Sigeric* Archbishop of Canterbury 990 
— 994, has justly obtained an evil reputation 
in our history as ha\'ing been one of those 
who advised King Ethelrod to adopt the 
fatal jK)licy of bujdng off the Bancs. This 
was first done in the year 991- Nothing else 
that can bo considered worthy of record is 
known of Sigexic. 

'William of Slalxnesbury ; Hook, Ltcr< of lJu' 
ArchfjUhoiit. 

SibtnCi King of Northumberland (d. 927), 
grandson of Ingwar, the son of Itegnar Lod- 
brok. About the year 920 Sihtric seems to 
have left Dublin (where his brother Godfntli 
reJgfned, 918 — 933) and to have csbiblishe*! 
himself in Northumberland. He slow his 
brother Nial 921, and in 923 succeeded 
another brother, Reginald, as head-king over 
the English and Danish carls and captains. 
He appears as a suitor for Elfwyn, EthcLficda’s 
diiughter, which alliunco Edwanl refused, but 
after the accession of Atkelstan ho went to 
moot him at Tamworth in Feb., 925, and was 
iiuirried there to the English king’s sister. 
A year later ho died. Athelstan now 
wished to rule over Northumberland 
d'latebj. But Godfrith, Sihtric’s brothei*, came 
over from Ireland and tried to establish him- 
self on his brother’s throne. *Aftei: a brief 
nxlo ho was forced to leave England, by 
Athelstan, the aame yeai-. 

Chroii.; Jriali y4nna?«. 

Silch Wars. (1) In 1845 the Sikh 
. aiTny, 60,000 strong, with a large and ad- 
mirably served artillery, crossed the Sutlej, 
and by Dec. 16 were encamped within a short 
disiitnee of Ferozcporc. On Dec. 12 Sir 
Hugh Gough, tho commondcr-in-cluof, left 
Vmboylu w*ith tho British and native army, 
and after a march of 150 miles, accomplished in 


six days, reached the front. On tho 1 3th the 
Goveiuur-Genei'al published a docLiration of 
war, and confiscated all tho Sikh districts 
south c)f the Sutlej. The Sikh army (Doc. 
1 7,1 divided ; Lall Singh i)ushed on to Fcioze- 
shar; Tej Singh I'omaineil before Feroze- 
poro. On Dec. IS Lall Singh took Sir Hugh 
Gough by surprise at iloodkee, but lost tlie 
advaubige by cowardice and incapacity. This 
was followed by the torriblo two days’ struggle 
at Ferozesluir, at which the two divisions 
of the Sikh army wei-e beaten in detail, and 
driven beyond the Sutlej. Towards the end 
of Jan., 1846, however, Uunjoor Siugh, attri- 
buting tho inactivity of the British to fear, 
crossed the Sutlej, defeated Sir Harry Smith 
(Jan. 20) at Buddowal, and took up a 
position at Aliwal, wlicre he received heavy 
i*einforcements. Un Jan. 28, he suffered hero 
a complete defeat at the hands of Sir Hariy 
Smith. This was followed by tho total I'out 
of the grand Khalsa anny at Sobnion (Feb. 
10), and that Nimo night tho English army 
entered the Punjaub. Negotiations wore 
opened on tho llth; on tho 17th Dhuleep 
Singh himself came and made his submission; 
on the 20th tho English encamped outside 
Lahore and occupied the citadel. On JIar. 9 
a treaty was concluded by which the cis- 
Sutlej districts, and the Jullunder Doab 
were annexed to the English territory ; 
the province of Cashmere, tlie highLands of 
Jummoo, and' lialf a cx'ore of rupees, wore 
to be given up for the expense.s of the war; 
tho Sikh anny was to be limited for tho 
future to 20,000 infantry and 12,000 hoi-so ; 
and all the guns which had been pointed 
again.st tho English wei*e to Iw sun-endered. 
(2) The intrigues of tho Maharanee Jhindnu 
developed a spirit of sedition at I>ahoio 
which her removal to Benares onlj' in- 
tensified. Chutter Singh and Shore Singh, 
two influential chiefs of the Punjaub, were 
both strongly disjiffVeted (1848), and only 
waited for a favourible ojiportunity. In 
Sept., 1848, General AVhish sat down before 
il'Xiltm [Mooluaj] and summoned it in tho 
name of the Queen, thus alarming the national 
feelings of the Sikhs. Shore Singh innno- 
diately [xu-ssed over to tho enemy and pro- 
cUiimed a religious war, and tho whole 
Punjaub broke out in revolt. (Jn Oct. 10 Lord 
Dalhoicsio px'oceeded to the front. On tho 
9th Shore Singh marched up tho Cheuab, 
g-athoring men as he advanced till ho had 
collected an army of 15,000 ti-oops. Chutter 
Singh opened negotiations with Dost Mahomed, 
for whose alliance he consented to cede the 
pi’ovince of Peshawur. In October tho 
English giniid anny assemhh>d at Ferozoporo 
under Lord Gough, and on tho 16th crossed 
tho Kaveo. Tlie English had to act on two 
lines, against Hilooltan in tho south, and tho 
insun-ection in tho superior delta of tho five 
rivers in the north, and for this they had not 
enough infantry. The suixirior jxosition and 
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artillery of Shore Singh cnabUd him to win 
the 1)hU1cs of Ihimnug'gur and Sadoolaporo, in 
which ho was aided hy the rashness of Lord 
(iough. After a considerable delay, Lord 
(rough moved forward again (Jan. 11, 1849) 
to Dingee : attacked the Sikhs in a very 
strongly entienchcd |)Osition at C'hillian* 
wallah, and after a long and sanguinary 
struggle succeeded in compelling them to 
retreVit. The Court of Directors now deter- 
mined on a change. Sir Charles Napier was 
requested to proce<‘d to India to suiKirsede 
Lonl dough. I’efore he anived, (tenenil 
Whish had caj>t\tred Mooltan and the 
war had ended at (riizenit. All through 
.Tamiary the two armies remained watching 
each other. (.>n Feb. 0 it was found that the 
Sikhs had marched roiind the British camp, 
and were strongly entrenched at du/envt. 
In the battle that ensued the persistent with- 
holding of the troops till the Sikh line was 
bri>ken by the constant fire of eighty-four 
hiavv guns, caused a total victory with 
little loss to the English. The rehellion 
was over. On Mar. G the Sikh chiefs 
lesbtred all their juisonei-s : on the 12th 
Shore Singh and Chatter Singh surren- 
tlered, and the Khalsa soldiers laid down 
their anns : and Sir Walter C-rilbert com- 
jil<-tod the m itter by chasing the Afghans 
across the Indus to the very portals of their 
movmtain wnge. On ^lar. 20, 1849, the 
1‘unjaub was annexed to the British territories. 

CuDiiiuchaiu, Ifist. of the Sikhs; Hnrdinge 
iJosjmtchfs ; Mursluuau. ifisf. of British Indio. 

Silistria, The Defence of (1854). Be- 
sieged hy the Russians, Silistria was defended 
hy earthworks, and garrisoned by a Turkish 
force. Fortunately there were present two 
vovmg English oflicers, Captain Bailor and 
lieutenant Nasmyth, who took the command, 
and conducted the defence with remarkable 
skill and ability. The whole efforts of the 
Russian generals were concentrated on this 
siege, and just when the tidings of its fall 
WfTO looked forward for as a matter of 
certainty, came the news (>f repulse after 
repulse inflicted upon immense masses of the 
besiegers. It was felt that the loss of Silistria 
ofttT this gallant defence would not only be 
intolerable, but would produce a bad effect at 
the seat of war, and in Europe. The allied 
governments of England and France, espe- 
cially the former, were urgent that some 
assistance should ho sent to relieve the town. 
Lord Raglan, however, found it impos- 
sible, owing to lack of land transport, to 
effect anything, and Silistria was left to its 
fate. On June 22, however, worn out by 
the gallantry of the garrison, and their own 
unavailing attempts, the Russians mised 
the siege, and retreated, having lost upwards 
of 12,000 men in their unsuccessful assaults 
on the works. 

ylnnual .Rfgisftr; Kioglake, Iiirasion p/ the 
Crixixceu 


Silk Riots, The (1765). In 1764 a com- 
mission had been appointed to inquire into tho 
gi-ievancesof the silk- weavers. It recommended 
the common remcKly of those days, namely, the 
exclusion of foreign silks. A hill to that 
effect was accordingly brought into the Com- 
mons, and jjassod hy them without discussion. 
But in the Lords it was so rigorously opposed 
by the Duke of Bedford, on tho giound that 
it was wi-ong in principle, and could only 
increase the evil which it was meant to 
le-ssen, that it was thrown out. The dis- 
appointment of tho Spitalfiolds weavers took 
the foiTO of a riot. They fii-st made their way 
into the king’s presence, and, meeting with a 
kind reception from him, directed all their 
wrath again-st the peers, espccijilly against the 
Duke of Bcdfoi-d. A riotous meeting in 
Pjilace Yard was dispersed, only to reassemble 
in the front of Bedford House, which was 
threatened w’ith destruction. The discontent of 
the weavers, which was encouraged by the 
masters, was onl)' at length jmeitied by tho 
promise of the redicss of their gxievanccs, 
and Loitl Hjilifax in the following year ful- 
filknl the promise hy adopting the remedy 
which had been rojcctcKl in 1765, and bring- 
ing in a hill prohibiting the imi)orh»tion of 
foroign .“ilks. 

Massey, HiX. of Eng. ; May, Consf. HUl. ; Lord 

Stauhoi>e, Ifisl. of Eng. 

Silures, The, wero a British tribe who 
inhabited the modem counties of Hercfoiti, 
Radnor, Brecknock, IMonmouth, and Gla- 
morgjin. They belonged to tho earlier Celtic 
stock, and probably included a considerable 
pre-Celtic clement. Tho Silures wore amongst 
the most warlike of the British tribes, and 
held out against the Romans till subdued by 
Frontinus shortly before 78 a.d. 

Simeon of Rurliam (rf. circa 1130), was 
an early English historian, procentor of the 
church of Duiham. His historj*, largely based 
for tho earlier portion on the Atifflo-Sajron 
ChronicUy is especially valuable for the light 
it throws on Noiihem affairs. It goes down 
to 1130, and was continued till 1156 hy John 
of Hexham. It has been sevoi-al times piintcd. 

Simnel, Lamheut, wns the son of u 
baker, and is only famous historically as 
having been the puppet loader of one of the 
earlier revolts against Hcm-y VII. In this 
rovolt he figured ns Edwai-d Plantagonet, Earl 
of "Warwick, son of the murdered Di^o of 
Clarence, and he is commonly reported to 
have been trained to play his jMirt hy a priest 
named Richard Simon, perhaps at the in- 
stigation of tho queen-dowager. Ireland 
was fixed upon for the scene of tho revolt, in 
consequence of tho support of Thomas Fitz- 
gerald, Earl of Kildare, the Lord Deputy, 
and the iwpularity of the House of York there. 
In England John de la Foie, Earl of Lincoln, 
the son of Edwaid IV.’s eldest sister, Eliza - 
beth, the acknowledged heir of Richaid HI., 
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"was his chief suj)j>oi'lor. In Flandois he 
had a powexiul fiicnd in MarffJiiet, Duchess 
of Buigundy, another sister of Edwaixi IV. 
Under her auspices tlie Burj^undian comf 
was made the gener.il rendezvous of th*.‘ 
conspirators. Henry ineanwiiile iiupi-isonod 
the queen-dowager in the nunnery of liur- 
mondsey, and had furnished an unmistakable 
ix»of of the baseless luiture of the consjjira<-y 
y pjimding the real Karl of Warwick thixuigh 
all the principal streets of London. He in- 
flicted summary iniuishinent on those noble- 
men whom his spies laid detected in coire- 
aiK>ndence with JSimners friends, and sent 
troops to repel any rebel landing. But when 
after a brief stay in Ireland, where JSimnel 
was crowned at Dublin, the rebels — under 
the comnuind of the Estrl of Lincoln, the Eai*l 
of Kildare, and Lord I»vel, accompanied by 
2,000 “ Almains,” under Martin Schwai-z, a 
German generel — landiKl at Fouldrj* in Lan- 
cashire, they found no assistance. With the 
exception of a small company of Englisli, under 
*Sir Thonuis Bixmghton, the rebels marched 
all the way to Voik without gaining a single 
adherent. A detc'nnined attack on Newark 
was resolved upon. Henry decided upon an 
immediate battle, and with that object took 
up u position between the enemy’s camp and 
Newark. Tliereupon the Earl of Lincoln 
Advanced to a little village called Stoke, where 
on the following day, Juno 16, 1487, the 
battle was fought. Tlirce hours elapsed before 
rictory appeared to incline either way. 
Finally the rebels were utterly defeated, and 
nearly all their Icadere perished, the slaughter 
being especially great among the German 
and Irish mercenarie.s. Among the few* 
■sur^dvors of the camago were tiimnel and 
Simon. Their lives were spared as a matter 
•of policy. Simon was imprisoned for life, 
but Simnel was contemptuously taken into the 
royal service as a scullion. Later he was pro- 
moted to be a falconer. AVo have no record 
of the date of liis dcAth. 

Bttcou, Lift o/Uenry VII. 

an island oQ the southern 
extremity of the 3Lalay Peninsula, was bought 
by Sir Stamford Ilaflies on behalf of the East 
India ComiMiny in 1819; in 1826 its possession 
was confirmed to tho British government. In 
1867 Singapore was transferred from the 
oontrol of the Indian government to that of 
"tho Colonial Office, and was made tho seat of 
government for all tho Straits Settlements. 
Tho area of tho island is 206 square miles, 
tho population 228,000. The city at its 
southern extremity is a place of great trade, 
as the entrepot of tho Malay Peninsula. 

^SiTilriTig Fund, The, is a fund collected 
with tho obiect of paying off some part of tho 
national debt. Perhaps the most celebrated 
scheme for a sinking fund in English history 
wu that of tho younger Pitt. In 1784 that 
min i s ter found that peace, financial reform, 


and commercial presi>erity hiid brought tho 
revenues into a verv flourishing condition. 
He had a surplus of one million, and, alarmed 
at the immense development of the debt, ho 
proposed that the surplus should bo i)ut aside 
at eomj)ound interest, and the precee<ls ulti- 
mately devoted to tho diminution of the debt. 
He directed tluit a inillion should be laid aside 
every ye^ir, apjtarcntly under the belief tliat 
every year would produce a simiLir suridus. 
For the firet firw ye<ii-s tho plan was very 
succe.ssful, but thi; long wars agJiinst revolu- 
tionary Franco soon made it necessary for tho 
nation to spend fur more than its income. 
Yet until 1807 the million a year wsis solemnly 
set aside for the si nkin g fund, although the 
nation borrowed nmny millions at a higher 
rate of interest tluin it could get for the fund. 
A belief in the mysterious wisdom of the step, 
and of tl»e magicjil jiowor of comi>ound in- 
terest, blinded men to the obvious ab.surdity 
of boiTowing at a liigher interest to lend 
out at a lower one. But in 1807 the trans- 
l)aicnt delusion of l>onowing for the govern- 
ment from the sinking fund j>r.ictically ended 
the system. In 1828 the whole pbui was 
considered fallaciou.^, and abjindonod. laiter 
sinking funds, with less ambitious objects, 
have i)roved fairly successful, de.spitc tho 
temptation to shift the nation’s burden upon 
posterity. At present the debt is being 
steadily reduced, among other methods, by the 
creation of terminable annuities. 

Stanhope, Life o/ PUt. 

Sinope, The Battle of. In 1853 a 
.‘squadron of Turkish ships was sbitioned at 
Sinope. Tho Russians, hearing that tho Tuiks 
liad begun the war on the Armenian frontier, 
preceeded to attack them. The SebastoiK)! 
fleet advanced in order of Isitllc into the 
liarbour of Sinope. The Turks struggled 
gallantly, juid maintained tho defence for a 
long time. In the end they were overpowered, 
destroyed, and it was reported that 4,000 men 
had been killed. Tho tidings of this massacre 
I^i'oducod the greatest excitement in England. 
It brought tho war fever, alicady great, to 
its height, and by thro\ring public opinion 
strongly in favour of Lord l^almerston’s war 
policy, practically forced the hands of the 
ministry, and dragged tho countrj' into war. 

Six Acts, The, were six coercive mca.sures 
passed in nipid succession at a special 
autumnal session of Fuiliament in 1819, with 
the object of suppressing the seditious spirit 
which commercial depression and I'euctionary 
government had excited. Tliey wore respec- 
tively aimed at preventing delay in punishing 
riot and sedition, at preventing the training 
of persons in tho use of arms and military 
evolutions, at preventing and punishing sedi- 
tious libels, at preventing seditious assemblies, 
at empowering justices to search for and 
seize arms, and at extending the stamp duty, 
and imposing further restrictions on tho press. 
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Owin<' to their severity and coercive cha- 
ractc‘i° the Six Acts were’ violently opposed hy 
soine of the Whigs and the Radicals ; but 
were supported by the ^yhole strength of the 
governnient and the Tories. 

S. \S'iili)ole. of Eug. since ISIS; Mar- 

tincftu. Hist of the Pcoce. 

Six Articles, The Statcte of, passed 
in 1)39, marks the beginning of the ro- 
Rctionarv period that continued until the 
close of Ilenrv VIlI.’s reign. It enmnerated 
I)re( isely and’ clearly six points of medireval 
doctrine and practice whi(“h the Protesbmts 
had begun to assail, and imposed severe 
penalties on all who would not accept them. 
The first article expressed the doctrine of 
tnuisubstantiation. Those denying this were 
to be burnt, if the other live articles were 
impeached the penalties were, for tii-st offence, 
conKscalion of property, for the second, exo* 
eution as a felon. The five articles declared 
(2) that communion in both kimLs was un- 
neccssiiry ; (3) that priests ought not to maixy ; 
(I) that the vows of cluistity ought to be 
observed in both sexes; (5) that private 
masses were allowable ; (6) that auricular con- 
fession was necessary. This sanguinary Act, 
calb'd by the rrotestants, “ the whip with six 
strings,” continued in foi'ce for the rest of 
Henry's reign. 

J. H. Blunt, Uist. of the Rr/oi nmfirtii ; Bumot. 

Itisf. of the Kefovinatioii ; Froxule, Hist. of£ng. 

Skinner v. The £ast India Com- 
pany, C.\sK OF. Skinner was a private 
mcrcluint in the reign of Charles II., who, 
fimling that the India Company, at a time 
when the Indian trade was open, molested 
him in his businoss, anil took away from him 
an island bought from a native prince, peti- 
tioned thi; king to give him that redress which 
h<! could not get in the onlinary courts. 
Charles handed the affair over to the House of 
liOrds, but the Company, when called upon 
to defend itself, denied their jurisdiction. 
This, however, was overruled, and £5,000 
damages were awiirded Skinner. The 
Company then petitioned the Commons, who 
had already some disputes with tho Tipper 
House. They resolved that tho Lords had 
acted illegally in depriving the Company of 
tho benefit of the law courts. The Lords, in 
rctm-n, voted the Commons’ reception of a 
“ scandalous petition” against them a breach 
of privilege. A furious quamd ensued. 
Two conferences of the Houses only added 
fuel to the flanu'. At last the Commons voted 
Skinner into custody for violating their 
privileges, and tho Tjords in return imprisoned 
and fined Sir S. Bamardiston, the chainnan 
of tho India Company. The king, by succes- 
sive adjournments forfifteenmonths, attempted 
in vain to appease the quaiTel. ^\^lon tho 
Houses again mot they took it up at once, but 
as the Lords had let out Bamardiston, the 
Commons were slightly appeased- Both 


Houses ixissed bills censuring the other side, 
which were promptly rejected by the other 
Houses. At last tho king’s advice to both 
Houses to end the dispute, and einse all 
reference to it in their journals, ended one of 
the most important disputes in English 
history between the Upper and Lower Hovises. 

As the Lords never again claimed an original 
jurisiUction in civil suits, the victory may be 
said to have rested with the Commons. 

Hullftm, Const. Hist.; Hatsell, Prcc-.lcnf.-!. 

Skippon, Philip (rf. 1660), served in the 
wai-g in Holland, and rose from the innks by his 
serriccs. Clarendon describes him as “ a man 
of onler and sobriety, and untainted with any 
of those vices which the officers of that army 
were exercised in.” In 1641 he was Captain of 
the Artillery Garden, and was on Jan. 10, 1642, 
appointed, 'with tho title of sergeant-major- 
general, to command the city train-bands, and 
the guard to be raised for the protection of 
Parliament. He served as sergeant-major- 
general under Essex as long as that general 
retained his command. In Sept., 1644, he was 
left by Essex in command of tho army which 
was cooped up in Cornwall, and proposed that 
they should cut their way out at all costs, as 
the' horse had done, but ho was overruled by 
the council of war, and forced to capitulate. 
In 1645 he was api>ointcd major-general of 
tho Now Model, and was present at the battle 
of Naseby, where he was severely wounded. 
In April, 1647, he was voted tho command of 
the aniiy destined for Irobmd, and in the 
summer of the same year he was actively 
engaged in trring to reconcile the army and 
the Parliament. Skippon disapproved of the 
king’s execution, and refused to sit in the 
High Court of Justice, but became a member 
of tho first Council of State, sat in the Par- 
liaments of 1654 and 1656, acted as one of 
Cromwell’s major-generals, entered his Privy 
Council, and accepted a scat in his House of 
Lords. Ho died either just before, or imme- 
diately after, tho llcstoration. 

Slavery, Akolition of. Slavery in Eng- 
land is of very ancient standing. It existed 
as an institution among the Saxons as well as 
tho Celts. Among the former the slaves 
consisted chiefly of captives taken in war, or 
of members of tho subject race. [Tueow.] 
After the Conquest, the distinct slave class 
ceased to exist, and was merged with tho 
lower class of ccorls into tho general body 
of villeins. [Villexaob.] Though tho 
Church had early succeeded in putting 
an end to the traffic in English slaves 
(e.ff., by the canons of tho Council of 
1102), slavery itself in England was never 
abolished by any positive enactment. Tho 
decision, therefore, of Lord Mansfield, in 
the case of tho negi-o Somerset (1772), that 
slavery could not exist in England, had no 
legal foundation, and merely reflected the 
public opinion of the time. Negro slavery in 
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English colonies was nut, however, touched 
hy this decision. It was of coinjxiratively 
recent growth ; the first importation of 
negroes to America is s;dd to have been 
made by the Portuguese in lo03, and the 
other mitions of Western Europe took part in 
the trjide as soon as they had gainedany share 
in the 'New World. Among Englishmen, the 
name of the adventui-er Jolin Hawkins, who 
made his first voyage in 1502, is especially 
ussociatetl with the beginning of the trade. 
The merchants of Bristol long had an evil 
fame in this matter. One of the most sub- 
stjintial advantages which Enghmd gained at 
the Peace of Utrecht was the Assiento, which 
gave it a monopoly of the supply of slaves to 
the Spinish possessions in America. 

The movement for the abolition of the 
slave trade was started by Thomas Clarkson, 
some ten yeans after the Somei'set decision. 
His efforts were assisted by the Society of 
Friends and by individual phikinthi-opists 
such {IS Zacharj’ Macaulay, father of the 
historian, and, above all, Willxrforce. In 
1792 Wilbcrforce gained the support of Pitt, 
and a motion was carried in the House of 
Commons for the gnidual abolition of the 
trade. But, though something was done to 
lessen the atrocities of "the middle passage,** 
bills prohibiting the trade itself were re- 
^itedly defeated by the West Indian interest. 
In 1805 the first step was gained by the issue 
of an order in council prohibiting the traftic 
with colonics acquired during the war, and in 
1800 a bill was passed against the trading in 
slaves by British subjects either with these 
colonies or with foreign possessions. Thus 
the truilic with the older British possessions 
was still allowed ; but tliis also was at last 
abolished by the General Abolition Bill in 
1807. For a few years offenders against the 
Act were liable only to fine, but in 1811 slave 
trading was created a felony punishable with 
fourteen years’ imprisonment ; in 1824 it was 
declared Tpiracy and punishable with death, 
but in 1837 this was altered to transportation 
for life. 

The success of this movement encouraged 
its 8Uj>ix>rter8 to go on to demand the total 
abolition of slavery in the British dominions. 
For some years they made no progress ; but 
in 1823 Cunning, though he refused to con- 
sider the matter one of pressing importance, 
give his support to resolutions declaring that 
it was expedient to improve the condition of 
tho slaves in order to fit them for freedom. 
In consequence, a government circular was 
Issued to tho West Indian Islands directing 
that women should no longer be flogged, nor 
tho whip used in the fields. It was greeted 
with sullen discontent, and some of tho 
planters began to talk of declaring themselves 
independent. In Demeraru tho negroes, bo* 
lieving the English government had sot them 
free, and being prohibited from attending 
church, rose in rcl^'Uion. but without violence. 
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'Phe rising was put down : and a mi.ssionary, 
Jolm Smith, who hjid taken no pjirt in the 
insurrection, but who had done much to 
civili.se the slaves, was tried by court-maiti;*l 
{ind died in jmson. The real meaning of his 
l)ix)secution was shown by the complaint in 
the planters’ paper that, “ to address a pro- 
miscuousaudience of black or coloured peoj)le, 
bond and free, by the endearing appellation 
of ‘ my brethren <ind sisters ’ is wliat can 
nowhere be heard except in Providence 
Chapel.” Tho news of Smith’s martyrdom 
gave a great impulse to th(; abolitionist move- 
ment in England. In 1825 — 26 Protectors of 
yiaves wertj appointed by orders in council to 
watch over their interests, and in 1827 one of 
these protectors gained the recognition of 
tho right of a slave to purchase his liberty. 
Finally, in 1833, the givat Emancipation Act 
was passed. After Aug. 1, 1834, all children 
under six yeai-s of age became free at once ; 
field slaves were to serve their present masters 
as “ apprenticed labourers ” for seven years, 
and house slaves for five, and after that were 
to become free ; these terms were .shortened 
by subsequent cnactincnt. Twenty million 
pounds were to be piid to the planters as 
compensation. It may be addcnl that from 
1815 onward, English influence caused tho 
other Europciin nations and Brazil to proliibit 
tho sliivo trade, and to recognise a mutual 
right of search. 

Clorksoo, IlUt. of ihe vlbolition (1831) ; Marti- 

oenu, of the Peact, bk. ii., chap. t>, bk. iv., 

ch. 8. J. A.] 

Sling^sby, Sir Henhv, of Scriven, 
in tho county of York, represented Knares- 
borough in the Long Parliament, and followed 
tho king to York. He fought at Wetherby, 
ilarston Moor, Naseby, and other battles, in 
tho Itoyalist ranks. In 1656 he entered into 
negotiations wth officers of tho garrison of 
Hull for surrendering it to the Royalists. For 
this ho was tried by a high court of justice 
in 1658, and sentenced to bo beheaded. His 
execution took place .Tune 8, 1658. 

Diary of Sn* Hni ry S(iny(6y, e<l. by Parsons, 1836. 

Smalley, John, was the sen'ant of a 
member of Parliament who, in 1575, was 
arrested for debt. Tho Commons sent their 
sergeant to deliver him, " after sundry 
reasons, arguments, and disputations.” But 
discovering that Smalley had fraudulently 
contrived his arrest to get the debt cancelled, 
ho was committed and fined. His case is 
interesting as showing pririlege of Parliament 
in its fullest extent, and able even to protect 
tho son {ints of members. A statute of George 
III., however, took away this unnecessary and 
invidious immimity. 

Hullam, Ccrut. i/ul. ; Hatsoll. Trecedenia. 

Smerwicb, a bay and peninsula in Kerr}', 
was the scene of tho landing in July, 1579, 
of a Papal legate and James Fitzmaurice, 
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who hiiilt a fort there. Next year the fort 
was enlarfred and made the head-quarters 
of about SOO Italian and Siianish soldiers, 
sent to support the Catholic cause in Ireland. 
Thev were compelled to suiTender after a 
short siogo, hy Lord Grey do Wilton, Nov^ 

10, 1580, and all but the oftcers were put to 

death. 

Froude> Utst. of Tol. %• 

Smith, Admiual Siu Sidney (5. 1765, rf. 
1841), entered the navy at an early age, to- 
wards the end of the American War. During 
the long peace which followed, he served 
in the Swedish navy against Russia. He 
afterwards served at Toulon, was for two years 
iinnrisoned in Franco, and siibsequonlly made 
his greatest mark in liistory by bis defence 
of Acre in 1798 against Bonaparte. He 
concluded the Treaty of K1 Arish with hlcbe*-, 
but the government refused to ratify the 
compact. He was constantly employed on 
various services till the end of the war. 

Smith, Thomas {b. 1514, d. 1577), an 
eminent statesman of the reign of Queen 
Kliz;ibeth. At Oimbiidge he was in earl^>' 
life the associate of Cheko in promoting the 
study of Greek, and also of civil law, which 
he studied at Padua. A zealous fnend of 
the Reformation, ho took deacon’s ordew, 
became Dean of Carlisle, and was made by 
Somei-set Provost of Eton, and in 1548 Secre- 
tarv of State. Disgraced under Mary, he 
Wits restored by Eli/abeth to his deanerj. 
Sent on various important missions, and om* 
jdoYcd as a sort of assistant secretary to 
Cecil, with whose policy he sympathised. Ho 
wrote, besides otlier works, a book on the 
English Commonwealth, which is interesting 
as kc(‘ping up the constitutional tradition 
oven at a time of the greatest depression of 
English liberty. 

Strype, .Annals. 

Smollett, Tohtas {b. 1721, rf. 1771), the 
eminent novelist, published in 1758 a Jlisloiy 
af Eiwliind from the time of Julius Ciesijr 
to the Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle. Part of it 
has often been printed as a supplement to 
Hume. It is vigorously written and contains 
clear delineations of character, but has no 
other permanent value. Smollett was a 
strong Tory, edited a Tory review called 
the Criliciil Review, and defended Bute 
against Wilkes. 


Sobraon, The Battle of (Feb. 10, 1846), 
was fought during the first Sikh War. The 
Sikhs had entrenched themselves in semi- 
circular fortifications with the Sutlej as 
their base, and their outer line surroimded 
by a deep ditch. The ramparts were de- 
fended by sixty-seven pieces of heavy ord- 
nance and 25,000 soldiers of the Kbalsa. A 
bridge of boats united this encampment with 
another across the river where heavy guns 


had also been planted which completolv swept 
the left bank. On the 10th Sir Hugh Gough 
moved his army in three divisions, tho 
main attack being led againsMhe western 
corner, which was weakest. The plan was 
to draw the Sikhs to the sham attacks of the 
centre and right, and effect an entnince at 
the west, thus turning the whole entrench- 
ment and rendering the guns useless. After 
an ineffective though teiTific fire on both 
sides, the main division advanced at a run, 
Ic.apcd the ditch, and mounted the ramixirt. 
The guns were instantly turned on tho bikhs, 
who now concentmted their attack on this 
part and turned theu* guns in the interior on 
the assailants. A furious Inuid-to-hand 
struggle ensued ; but the gallant charges of tho 
English centre and right drew off many of 
the Sikhs ; the entrenchment was pierced in 
three place-s, and the Sikhs were driven hwid- 
long to the river, whore, finding the bnugo 
broken, thev plunged in and perished by 
hundreds. Horse artiUery was brought up 
along the river, and its cannonade completed 
the destruction of the enemy. The loss of 
the Sikhs was estimated at 8,000, our own at 
2,383 ; but tho victory was comiilcte. 

CuDOingbeuQ, SAhs. 

Soc, or Soke, is a word of very different 
meanings. Originally it seems to have meant, 
in Anglo-Saxon law, a sanctuary or place of 
refuge: but it came to bo applied to any 
privilege or exemption granted by the king 
to a subject, and eventually the territory or 
precinct within which these privileges could 
he exercised. From “soc” in the sense of 
privilege or franchise is derived the term 
“socage” (q.v.), because land held by that 
tenure was exempt from all services exce^ 
those specified and enumerated. The word 
is also used in the technical phrase, “sac and 
soc ” (q.v.). 

Thorpe, 4ii3lo-S<iien Lairs Kemble, Sojioiie. 

SoCArge was tt tenui'C of lands chaiTicteTis^ 
by the fixedness of the service due from it. 
There were three kinds of socage — free and 
common socage, socage in ancient tenure, and 
socage in base tenure. Tho latter sorts can 
only, however, be improperly called socage. 
The latter is the same as copyhold, the former 
ns tenure in ancient demesne. Tho Act 
12 Car. II., c. 24, which abolished knight 
service, made free socage, except in the ca^ 
of portions of the Church lands still held in 
frank-almoign, the universal land tenure 
in England. The socager was hound to 
fealty, and to attendance at the lord’s 
courts. [Land Texvrb.] 

Socman (Sochemanxus) was a tenant in 
socage. Originally it meant a man who is 
bound to pay suit to a soken. 


Solebay, The Battle of (1665), was 
fought by the English fleet under the com- 
mand of the Duke of York, and the Dutch 
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updcr Admiral Opdam. 'JThe English were 
completely victorious, only losing one ship 
and about 700 men, while on the Dutch side 
eighteen ships and 7,000 men were lost, 
among the latter being Opdam himself. Sole- 
bay (Southwold Bay) is on the Suffolk coast. 

Solicitor - General. The Solicitor- 
General is un assistant to the Attomey- 
General (q.v.). The earliest evidence of the 
existence of the office of solicitor to the king 
occura in the first year of Edward IV., and 
there seems little doubt that before that reign 
there w'as no such officer. In the reign of 
Mary, Rokeby, in the reign of Elizabeth, 
T. i'leming, and in the reira of James I., 
Doderidge, were severally discharged from 
the office of Scrjoiant in order that they might 
be capiible of sendiig the crown in the capa- 
city of Solicitor-General. 

Poss, Lire* of the Judgc$, Tol. iv., p. 393 ; Man- 
niug and Granger’s JUporta, p. 569, art. yitfornej/. 
General. 

Solmes, Count of {d. 1693), was one of 
the Dutch favourites of William III. He 
occupied Whitehall in favour of the Prince 
of Grange, the guards of James II. retiring 
before him. Ho commanded the Dutch 
troops during William’s campaign in Ireland, 
and led the charge across the stream at the 
Ixittle of the Boyne. On William’s departure 
for Engkind he was left for a short while in 
command. He commanded the English troops 
at tho battle of Steinkirk, and his failure to 
support Mackay’s division was in a great 
mwisuro tho cause of that defeat. The out- 
cry against him was g^cat, and Parliament 
commented severely on his conduct. He was 
mortally wounded at Landcn, and fell alive 
into the hands of tho enemy. “ Solmcs,” 
sjiys Iklacaulay, “ though he was said by those 
who knew him well to have some valuablo 
) jjualitics, was not u man likely to conciliate 
soldicra who were prejudiced agaimst him as 
a foreigner. His demeanour was arrogant, 
his temper \uigovcmablo.” 

Burnet, ilut. of hit Ovn Time/ Macaulay, 
JJut. of Eng. 

Solway Iffoss, Thf. Battle of (Dec. 14, 
1542), resulted in tho defeat of the Scotch 
army, which was about to invade England, at 
tho hands of some 500 borderers headed by 
Thomas Dacrc and John Miisgravo. The 
Attack was made when tho Scotch were 
qtuitTolling amongst themselves about the 
ap|>ointment of Oliver Sinclair, one of the 
favourites of Tames V., to tho office of Com- 
mandcr-in-Chiof. Solway Moss is just on 
the English side of the Esk. 

Barton, Ifwt. of Scotland ; Fronde, Hi$i.ofEng. 

Somerled, Loud of Aboyll, married tho 
daughter of Olaf, King of 3Ian, and espoused 
tho cause of Malcolm MacHeth, invading 
Scotland in conjunction with the sons of 
Malcolm (Nov., 1153). In 1156 ho was at 


war with Godred. the Norwegian King (»f the 
Isles, .and in 1104 again attacked Sc-otlaiul ; 
he was, however, defe;ited and killed at 
Renfrew. He represents the Celtic reaction 
which succeeded on Ihi- Norse conijuest of 
the Hebrides. The Lords of the Isles traced 
their descent fronj him. 

Skene, CcUic Scotland. 

Somers, John, Lord (//. 1652, d. 1716). 
was educated at Trinity College, Oxford, and 
became a baiTistcr. At th«- trial of the JSeven 
Bishops he jdeadod as their junior coiinsel. 
and made a short but wciglity speech in their 
favour. Together with Montague ho took 
liis scat for the first time in the Convention 
Parliament. At the conference between the 
Lords and Commons he maintained that James 
had “ abdicated ” the throne. He framed 
the Declaration of Right. Shortly afterwanls 
lie was appointed Solicitor-General. In 1690 
he was made chainnan of the coinmittco for 
considering the rights of tliose corporations 
who ha<l foifcitcd their chartera in tho last 
two reigns. He conducted the prosecution of 
the Jacobite conspirators Preston and Ashton 
with great moderation. In 1692 he beaime 
Attorney-General, and subsequently Lore! 
Keejier of the Privy Seal. Meanwhile 
William was gradually discarding Tories and 
forming a united A\'hig roinistiy. It was led 
by the Junto, con-sisting of Somers, Halifax, 
Russell, and \\’luirton. In 1695 the arrange- 
ments for the restoration of the currency wore 
placed in his liands. Shortly afterwards 
tho Whig ministry was esbibhshed, and he 
was made Lord Chancellor. In 1697, when 
Parliament wished to reduce the standing 
army, Somers wrote a treatise, known its 
the Balancing in which, w’hilc he con- 

demned a standing amiy, lie approved of a 
temporary ai-my annually fixed by Parliament. 
By Somers’ adricc William agreed to the Bill 
for the dislwmding of tho anny. But the < oun- 
try was rapidly becoming discontented. In 
1697 Somoni was assailed for complicity in tho 
piracies of Kidd, because he had subscribed 
to tho expedition Kidd proposed to stai-t 
against piracy. Again atbicked on tho ques- 
tion of grants of crow’n lands, ho and liis 
colleagues were compelled to retire in 1700. 
In 1701 ho was inqicachod for liis share in tho 
Partition Treaties and in Kidd’s misdeeds ; 
but the Commons declined to appear before 
tho ^^^l^g majority of the Lords, who therc- 
u]>on declared him acquitted. The accession 
of Anne deprived him for some years of any 
hope of a return to jxiwer; but in 1708 
he joined, with other members of the Junto, 
the Godolphin ministry as President of the 
Council. He fell with the ministry, and soon 
after was attacked by paralysis, which put 
an end to his political activity. Yet, on tho 
Hcccssion of George, Somers was sworn of tho 
Privy Council, and g^ven a seat in the Cabinet. 
“ In his public capacity,” says Archdeacon 
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Coxe “ Lonl Soniore was a true ixitriot. 

Of the real Whigs he was the only one who 
possessed the favour of William. Though con- 
kitutionallv impetuous and irritable, he had so 
fur con(iuen‘d nature as to master the move- 
ments of his ardent spirit at the time when 
his mind was agitated by ooutending passions. 
His elocution was powerful, perspicuous, and 
manlv; his reasoning dear and powerful. As 

a lawyer he attentively studied the principles 
of the constitution. Xor were his acipui^- 
nients confined to internal relations; he 
attentively studied foreign affairs, and was 
luofoundly vei-sed in diplomatic business, as 
well as in the political interests of Europe. 
This chanicter. though from a Whig soiuve, 
is only a little too strong praise of one of the 
greatest statesmen of the Kevolution ei)Och. 

Coxe, iVoWI.eroagli ; Macaulay, Hu<t. cf En-j. ; 

Ciinipbell. Chancellors; Muddock. L»/c «/ 

Somers,- Cooksey, £ssay on Lijo ond Chavoefer 

of Sotners. L-J 

Somerset, Edmckd Beavfoht, Di ke of 
{d. H55), was the* son of John, E;irl of 
Somerset, and grandson of John of Gaunt. He 
fought in the French wai-s, and was tiiken 
prisoner in the battle of Beauje. In 1447 ho 
was made Lieutenant of Fr.ince, but acted ver^'- 
feeblv in this capacity. Under his rule the 
wholi) of Normandy was lost. Ho returned 
to England in UoO, and was at once made 
High Constable, and succced«.*d Suffolk as 
chief minister and opponent of the Duke of 
York. In l4o2 the Duke of York brought 
forward a series of charges against Somei-set, 
accusing him of the loss of Normandy, of 
embezzleinont of public money, and other 
off''ncc3. Things seemed on the verge of 
civil war when a compi-omise was effected, 
and for a time the charges against Somerset 
were dropped. At the end of 1453 tho Duke 
of Norfolk made a fresh attack upon him, 
and ho was arrested and imprisoned. He 
remained in prison for more than a year, 
during which tho Y'orkists were in the as- 
cendant, but in the beginning of 1455 he was 
released and rc.storod to office. Y'ork pro- 
tested against this, and raised an army, with 
which he marched towanls London ; he was 
met by tho royalists at St. Albans, where he 
was completely victorious, and Somei-set was 
among those who were slain. 

Somerset, Eomum) Be.wfout, Duke of 
(d. 1171), was the son of Henry Beaufort, 
Duke of Somerset. On the restoration of 
Henry VI. he was restored to his dukedom, 
and commanded the archers at the battle of 
Burnet. He was suboquently in command at 
Tewkesbury, where ho was taken prisoner and 
beheaded. With him expired the male line 
of the Beauforts. 

Somerset, Hexuy Beaufout, Duke of 
{d. 1463), fought in the French wars, and on 
the Lancastrian side at the battle of Towton. 
.iVfter tho defeat, he escaped to Scotland, hut 
was subsequently pardoned by Edward IV. 


But harfng once more joined the Lancastrians, 
he was taken prisoner m the battle of Hexham 
and beheaded. 

Somerset, Edward Seymour, Duke of 
(d 1552), Lord Brotector of England, rose 
into imiKu-tance with the marriage of his sister, 
Jane Seymour, to Henry VIII., m lo3G. 
Henceforward ho beiximo one of the leadci-s of 
the Reformed parfv at the court, and was' 
constantlv emplovcd in military and adminis- 
tnitive services, in which he displayed con- 
sidcnihlc cajwcity. He was created Earl of 
Hertford (1537). In 1541 he was sent into 
Scotland at the head of 10.000 men, and cap- 
tured and sacked Ediubuigh and Leith 
(Jlay, 1544). Iminediutolv afterwards Hert- 
ford and the greater part Of his army were 
transported to Calais to prosecute tho w'ar 
ngiinst France, and met with some successes 
near Boulogne. In the closing year of 
Henry’s reign Sevmour was actively em- 
ployed in counteracting tho intrigues of the 
Howards, and succeeded so well that Surrey, 
his great rival, w’as put to death, and Norfolk 
narrowly escaped with his life. By Henry 
VIII.’s will Hcrtfoixl was api^inted one of 
the council of sixteen executors. But tho 
will was immediately set aside, and Hertford 
(now created Duke of Somerset) was appointed 
President of tho Council and Pi'otcctor of the 
Kingdom. A fleet and army harfng been col- 
lected to assist the Protestants in Scotland, and 
force on tho marriage between Edw'ard and 

the young Queen Mary, Somerset at the head 
of a great army invaded Scotland, and won 
tho battle of Pinkie (Sept. 10, 1547), with tho 
result, however, of completely alienating tho 
Scots, and hastening the marriage contract 
between Mary and the Dauphin of Franco. 
In France the Protector was obliged to rc- 
oi>on the war, and his forces xvero worsted in 
several actions near Boulogne. In home 
affairs it was the aim of Somerset and his 
followers in the council to push on the Refor- 
mation as speedily as possible. A complete 
English service book was drawn up [Prayer 
Book], and tho firat Act of Unifonnity was 
pass^ (1549). At tho same time an attempt 
was made to reverse the ai'bitrary government 
of Henry VIII.’s reign. But Somerset’s 
own conduct was in some respects more 
arbitrary than that of the late king. In 
1549 the Protector’s bi'Other, Lord Sojinour 
of Sudeloy, was engaged in designs for over- 
turning Somei'set’s government, and getting 
the guardianship of tho king and kingdom 
himself. A Bill of Attainder was brought 
against him, and he was condemned of treason, 
and executed without being allowed the op- 
portunity of speaking in his own defence 
(1549). ’ Somerset also made some attempts to 
relieve tho social distresses of the kingdom, 
and issued a commission to iiiquiro into them. 
The result, however, was only that of in- 
1 creasing popular excitement, and of rousing 
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the enmity of the whole body of the new 
noldlity who had jirolitod by the recent 
changes. In 15-19 a rebellion of an agrarian 
character broke out in Norfolk, while another 
in Devonshire was caused by the advance of 
the Reformation. Somerset disphiyed no 
vigour in suppressing the insurrectioms, while 
his rivals in the council acte-d with energy. 
John Dudley, Earl of Warwick, his princijjal 
opponent, put dovsTi the Norfolk rising with 
much severity, and at once gained great in- 
fluence in the council, bomei-set attempted 
to bring matters to a crisis, by declaring the 
council trcasomible ; but he was compelled 
to submit to the majority, and to resign the 
Protectorship (1549). He was sent to the 
Tower, but released in Februarj’, 1550. In 
the following year ho was gradually regain- 
ing influence, w'ith the failure of the council’s 
administration, Northumberland (Warwick), 
afraid of his <lesigns, had him seized and tried 
for treason and felony. He was found guilty 
on the latter indictment and executed (Jan. 
22, 1552). A man of patriotic feeling, and 
much ability, Somerset’s failure was chiefly 
due to want of judgment and foresight. 

Hayward, Life aad Heujn of Edxeard VI. ; Ed- 
ward VI.'s Journal; M&cbya, IHary (Camden 
Soc.) ; Edeu, State of the Poor. [S. j. L.] 

Somerset, Charles Seymour, Duke op 
(5. 1GG2, d. 1748), succeeded to the titles of his 
brother Frsincis in 1678. As Gentleman of the 
Ded-chamber to James II., he refused to intro- 
duce tho papal nuncio at Windsor, and was in 
conscquenco dismissed from his office. In 1688 
he joined the Prince of Orange, was appointed 
I’rcsidcnt of tho Council, and on tho departure 
of William to Ireland was one of the Lords 
Justices who administered the kingdom. On 
tho accession of Queen Anne, he was created 
Master of tho Horse. Ho was one of the 
commissioners for treating of tho "Union with 
Scotland (1708). Through the influence of 
his wife, he Ix^mo a favourite with Anno. 
After being connected wdih Harley and the 
Tories for somo years (1708 — 1711), ho began 
to intrigue with tho Whigs (1711), and was 
in consequence dismissed from his office in 
the following year. As Queen Anno lay on 
her death-bod, ho repaired to tho council, 
and, in conjunction with Argylc, proposed 
that tho Ix)rd IVcasuror’s stuff should be 
entrusted to Shrewsburv. Thus, by taking 
power out of Bolingbroko's hand, ho did a 
great service to the house of Hanover. Before 
George arrived in England, Somerset acted as 
one of tho guardians of tho realm. Ho ag:iin 
became hitter of the Horse, but resigned in 
tho following year, and took no important 
part in politics subsequently. 

Burnet, IfiM. of his Ottn Time ; Boyer, 
Annals ; Stanhope, Beign of Anne, 

Somerset, Borert Carr, Earl op, 
w'as descended from the g^reat border family 
of the Kers of Femiehurst. As a boy he 
had served James \^. as a page, and a 


shoit time after that monarch became King 
of England, CaiT sticceedcd in attracting 
his notice and winning liis favour. In 
ICIl his creation as Viscount Rochester made 
him the first Scotsman who took a seat in 
tho House of Lords. He became a Privv 
Councillor, and though without office and 
ignorant of business, he soon became tho 
confidential minister of James. About 1613 
he formed that connection with Fninces 
Howard, Countess of E.ssex, which resulted in 
her divorce from her liusband, the imprison- 
ment and murder of i<ir Thomas Overbury 
(q.v.), herlmsband’s confidant, and ultimately 
in her marriage with Carr (Dec. 26), who was 
made Ejirl of fiomerset that the lady might not 
lose in rank. Somerset became the tool of the 
Howards, his life's relations, and squanderc^l 
the immense sums of money which flowed to 
him on every side. At last, a courtiers’ ins 
trigue against him endangered a power preca- 
rious in its very nature. The circumstances 
attending Overburj’’s death were brought to 
light. The complicity of Somerset was 
thought to be involved in the ascertained 
guilt of his ^dfe. He was convicted, but 
after a long imprisonment was pardoned. He 
ended his life in an obscurity only broken by 
a Star Chamber prosecution. 

State Trials; Gardiner, ifiVf. of Eng., 1603— 
1642, toL iL 

Soudan, The Eotptian. At the close 
of 1883 tho vast dominions of Egypt in the 
Soudan were in a state of complete revolt, 
under the leadership of a fanatic chieftain 
known as the lilabdi. An Egyptian army 
commanded by an English officer, Colonel 
Hicks, had been destroyed, and tho Egyptian 
garrisons were closely besieged. A bwy of 
Egyptian police and gendarmerie sent out to 
effect the relief of the towns near the Red 
£Sea, under Baker Pasha, was almost annihi- 
lated at El Teb. England, being in military 
occupation of Egypt, felt called upon to de- 
spatch a force to Suakim. About '4,000 
English troops under General Graham were 
sent, and engaged the natives at £1 Teb 
(Feb. 29) and Tamanicb (March 13), defeating 
them with great slaughter. Leaving Suakim 
guarded by gunboats and a small force, the 
English army retired almost immediately 
after these battles. With a view to assisting 
the Egyptian garrisons which were besieged 
in the interior of the Soudan, Major-Geuoral 
Gordon (q.v.) had been sent out (Jan., 1884) 
to effect the withdrawal of tho troops and in- 
habitants. He penetrated to Khartoum, but 
was himself hemmed in there, and in Sept., 
1684, it became necessary to despatch an 
English army, under Lord Wolselcy, to his 
assistance. After a tedious voyage up the 
Nile, a portion of Wolseloy’s force marched 
across the desert, defeated the enemy at Abu 
Elea and Abu Kru, and arrived within a 
short distance of Khartoum. [Gordon.! A 
second English army, under General Graham, 
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was despatched to Suakim, and io8itted some 
severe defeats on the *' rebels.” In 1885 the 
Soudan was evacuated, but on March 13, 
18*J6, it was announced that the British and 
Egyptian Governments had determined to 
Bend on expedition thither. Its exact scope 
and purpose wore not clearly stated,^ but 
(after a battle at Ferkeh on June 7) it 
reached Dongola on Sept. 23, 1896. On that 
day Dongola fell. Debbeh was taken on Oct. 

3, and the province of Dongola was restored 
to Kgypt. The Mahdi had died in 1885, but 
the Khalifa, a chief of the Bagg:ira Arabs, 
had inherited hie leadership. The advance 
was continued. On Aug. 7, 1897, Genenil 
Hunter took Abu Ilamed, and occupied 
Berber on Sept. 5. Meanwhile, the military 
railway was being carried across the Nubian 
Desert from Wadi-Ualfa, and reached Abu- 
Ilumed, a distance of 230 miles, on Nov. 4. 
The Khalifji’s principal lieutenant was sig- 
nally defeated at the Hiver Atbara on April 
8, 1898, and on the 2nd of September follow- 
ing, his power was completely shattered at 
the Buttle of Omdui man. More than a year 
later (Nov. 25, 1899) the Khalifa himself was 
slain in battle. Thus the supremacy of 
Egypt in the Soudan was triumphantly re- 
asserted, after an unbroken series of successes. 

It is impossible to exaggerate the importance 
to this campaign of Lord Kitchener’s organ- 
ising powers. 

The railway to Khartoum was completed 
by the end o£’l899. The Soudanese had been 
utterly crushed by the tyranny of Mahdism. 
Lord Kitchener perceived that education was, 
after good government, the most crying need 
of the country. He asked for £100,000 to 
found a College, and tho money was rapidly 
subscribed. The foundation-stone of Gordon 
College was laid at Khartoum by Lord Cromer 
in January, 1900, and opened in 1902. The 
Egyptian Soudan is divided into thirteen 
provinces — Khartoum, Blue Nile, Dongola, 
Berber. Kassala, Sennar, Kordofan, White 
Nile, Bahr el Ghazal, Haifa, Red Sea, Mon- 
galla and Upper Nile. It has a collective 
ar(>a of a million square miles, and a popxila- 
tion of some seven millions. Lord Kitchener 
was appointed its first Governor - General 
(“appointed by Egypt with the assent of 
Great Britain ”), and Sir Reginald Wingate 
succeeded him. The arrival at Fashoda in 
1898 of the expedition of a French explorer, 
Captain Marchand, threatened international 
complications, but the disputed points were 
settled by diplomacy. The development ol 
the Soudan is proceeding peacefully. 

South. Africa. The Cape Colony was 
founded in 1652 by the Dutch East India 
Company, and remained under the rule of 
Holland for a considerable period, which was 
marked b)’ the cruel oppression of the Hotten- 
tot tribes, and the vexations restrictions im- 
posed on the Boers. The latter, in conse- 


quence, revolted in 1795, but the Pnnee of 
Orange gained the support of the ^glish 
Fleet and the country was ruled by British 
governors until 1802, when it was restor^ to 
Holland by the Treaty of Amiens. Cape 
Colony was, however, again occupied by the 
English in 1806, and was finally given up 
by the Dutch government in 1816. The 
first half of the century was marked by the 
five bloody KaflBr wars (q.v. ; 1811—185^, 
tormiDst6d by tbo erection of British Kaff- 
raria into a crown colony, which was absorbed 
into the Cape Colony in 1865, by the founda- 
tion of the settlements about Algoa Bay 
{circa 1820), by the abolition of slavery in 
1834, and by the commencement of the 
Dutch exodus. The first party of rebellious 
Boers crossed the Orange River in 1835, 
and a portion of them penetrated to Natal, 
where they founded a republic. The land 
occii])ied by the remainder was annexed to 
the English government in 1848, under the 
title of the Orange River Sovereignty. But 
a number of malcontents, under Pretorius, 
having been defeated by the British troops, 
retreated still farther north, and founded 
the third Boer settlement in the Transvaal. 
These last were granted independence in 

1852, and the Orange River Sovereignty 
was abandoned by the British two years later, 
and became the Orange Free State. In the 
Cape Colony the Dutch landrost and hia 
assessors had been abolished in 1827, and 
their places had been taken by a governor, 
assisted by a general and an executive council 
composed of government officials. An agita- 
tion, begun in 1860, in consequence of an 
unwise attempt on the jparb of the British, 
government to land convicts at Cape Town, 
speedily developed into a movement in favour 
of free institutions. A constitution ww 
accordingly granted to tho Cape Colony in 

1853, and this was modified by Act 28 Viet, 
cap. 6 and the Colonial Act III. of 1866, 
and by the ” Constitution Ordinance Amend- 
ment Act ” of tho Colonial Parliament of 
1872. Between 1863 and 1877 there was con- 
tinued peace with the native races, and the 
Cape government was occupied in works of 
public utility, such as the harbour breakwater 
of Table Bay, and the making of various 
railways, of which that from Cape Town to 
Beaufort West is the most important. These 
works caused tho public debt to increase with 
startling rapidity from less than a million 
in 1872 to twenty-six millions in 1893, an. 
increase that was partly due also to wars witR 
the native tribes of the Galekas and Gaikas 
in 1877 and 1878, and the Basutos in 1880 
and 1881. The territory of the latter wM 
annexed in 1868 in consequence ol their 
border warfare with the Boers, and in 1874 
and 1875 Griqualand East and the Transkei 
lands of the iTngoB and their neighbours 
caipe under British rule. Griqualand West, 
with its diamond-fields, had become part of 
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our colonial empire in 1872. The idea of the 
federation of the South African colonies, pro- 
jected while Lord Kimberley wag Secretary 
of State (1870 — 74), was adopted by his suc- 
cessor, Lord Carnarvon, and Sir Bartle Frere 
was sent out in 1877 to arrange the settle- 
ment. He found, however, that his repre- 
sentations were coldly received, and they 
were definitely rejected by the Cape Parlia- 
ment in 1880. But in 1908 resolutions were 
earned in favour of the Union of the South 
African colonies by the Cape House of 
Assembly on June 22nd, followed by the 
Transvaal Assembly on the 23rd, by the 
Orange River Assembly on the 24th, and by 
the Natal Assembly on July 1. 

Natal was so named from the fact that it 
was discovered by Vasco de Guma on Christ- 
mas Day, 1497. Attempts to colonise the 
country by the Portuguese and Dutch were 
unsuccessful, and it was not until 1824, in 
the time of the warlike Cbaka, the Zulu king, 
that a white settlement on a small scale was 
effected. The Zulus afterwards quarrelled 
among themselves, one party following Din- 
gaan and another Panda. The Boers making 
common cause with the latter, Dingaan was 
defeated and killed, and the Boers afterwards 
set up the republic of Natalia. In 1843, 
however, the territory was proclaimed British, 
and a year later was formerly annexed to 
Capo Colony. In 1856, it was created a 
separate colony, and in 1893 acquired res- 
ponsible government, under its own Governor 
and Legislative Assembly. During the Zulu 
war (1878-79) some of the fighting took 
place in Natal and the adjacent Zululand 
(since incorporated), the more memorable 
incidents being the British disaster at Isand- 
Iwana, the glorious defence of Korke’s Drift, 
and the crushing Zulu defeat at Ulundi. In 
the first Boer war (1881) the Boers invaded 
Natal, and before peace was declared won 
signal successes at Laiog's Nek and Majuba. 
Still more widespread was the fighting in 
Natal in the second Boer war, especially at 
Dundee, Elandslaagte, Nicholson’s Nek, 
Colenso, and Spion Kop ; while the siege of 
Ladysmith, which endured from November 2, 
1899, to February, 28, 1900, attracted uni- 
versal attention. The Colony was cleared of 
Boci-s in June, 1900, and after the war was 
ended, received a considerable access of terri- 
tory on its northern frontiers from what had 
been the South African Republic. In i905-6 
the Zulus grew restless under the imposition 
of a poll-tax, and skirmishes, with fatal result 
in some cases, occurred between native forces 
and the colonial troops. In March, 1906, 
twelve natives concerned in a murderous 
attack on the police, were tried by court- 
martial, and sentenc^ to be shot. When 
the Imperial Government suspended the 
sentence pending inquiries, the Natal Minis- 
try at once resigned. Explanations, however, 
having been tendered, the capital sentence 


was carried out on April 2, und the resigna- 
tion was withdrawn. In 1909. a delegation 
representing British Indians in Natal visited 
England, and was received by Lord Crewe. 
The delegates stated that British Indians in 
that colony had no grievance as regards the 
Parliamentary franchise, but they claimed on 
racial and intellectual grounds a position of 
superiority to the native races of South 
Africa, and they asked for the removal of 
certain grievances in the matter <>f education 
of their children, the operation of the Dealers’ 
Licenses Act, and the Indentured Emi^a- 
tion Act. Natal is one of the four original 
provinces of the Union of South Africa (q.v ). 

Rhodesia includes the whole of the region 
extending from the Transvaal northwards to 
the borders of the Congo State and German 
East Africa, bounded on the east by Portu- 
guese East Africa, Nyasaland, and German 
East Africa, and on the west by the Congo 
State, Portuguese West Africa, and Bechuana- 
land. The region south of the Zambesi is 
called Southern Rhodesia, that north of the 
Zambesi is divided into two parts, named 
respectively Barotseland, or North-Western 
Rhodesia, and North-Elastern Rhodesia. In 

1888 a treaty made with Lobengula, the 
Matabele chief, extended British influence 
over Matabeleland and Mashonaland, and in 

1889 a charter conferring large powers of 
civil and military administration was granted 
to the British South Africa Company. A 
pioneer expedition examined the country, and 
in 1890-91 gold seekers and agricultural 
settlers immigrated in considerable numbers. 
In the same year there were various boundary 
difficulties with the Portuguese, which were 
settled by a Convention in May. 1891. In 
1893 Matabele raids on the Mashonas led the 
Company to declare war against Lobengula, 
whose capital, Bulawayo, was occupied Nov. 
13. He fled across the Zambesi, and died 
Jan. 23, 1894. In November of that year 
the Company took over the administration of 
Bechuunaland, territory being reserved for 
the chiefs. In Dec., 1896, Dr. Jameson 
fTaaNsvAAL] started from Pitsani, near the 
TVansvaal border, on his raid. He was super- 
seded early in 1896 by Earl Grey as adminis- 
trator, and the Chartered Company deprived 
of the control of its military force. In March, 
1896, the stringent measures against cattle 
plague caused a rebellion of the Matabele 
and Mashona, which was overcome in August. 
Rhodesia is rapidly being opened up by 
railways. Southern Rhodesia is dirided 
into two provinces, Matabeleland and 
Mashonaland. There is a Resident Com- 
missioner (who is also Commandant-General) 
and Executive and Legislative Councils. The 
duration of each council is for three years. 
The seat of government is at Salisbuiy'. 
Barotseland, or North-Western Rhodesia, has 
its administrative headquarters at Living- 
stone. North • Elastem Rhodesia has its 
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administrative headquarters at Fort Jameson, 
f^e also South Africa, Union of, Oranob 
Frbb State, and Transvaal.] 

ChAie aud Wilmot, Hist, of ihs Colony of tKe 
CrtM of Good Hoyt ; Noble, South A/rwa; CheseOD. 
The Dutch KrpuHic.'' ; Stathum, Blacks, Bocre, and 
Brilish ; Trollope, South Africa ; Peace, 

Colonu o{ Natal; Brooke. Natol; ColeoBO, The 
Zulu JFar; Carter, Jhe /ievr IVar. 

South Africa, Union of. By an Act 
passed in 1909, Cape Colony, Natal, Transvaal 
Colony, and the Orange River Colony are 
united in a legislative Union under one 
Government. The four colonies become 
provinces of the Union, all except the Orange 
River Colony — which becomes the Orange 
Free Stato — retaining their names. The 
executive government is vested in the King, 
represented by a Governor-General, assisted 
by an Executive Council. The Parliament 
of the Union consists of the King, a Senate, 
and a House of Assembly. The Governor- 
General may appoint such times for holding 
such sessions as he thinks fit, and has 
authority — by proclamation or otherwise — to 
prorogue Parliament, and to dissolve both the 
Senate and the House of Assembly simul- 
taneously, or the latter alone; but the Senate 
may not be dissolved within a period of ten 
ye^irs after the establishment of the Union. 
Cape Town is the eeiit of the Legislature. 
The Senate consists of eight members nomi- 
nated by the Governor-General in Council, 
and eight elected members from each pro- 
vince. The Senate electa its own president, 
whom it may remove from office by a vote. 
Twelve senators at least are necessary to 
constitute a meeting of the Senate for the 
exercise of its powers. The president of the 
Senate has a casting vote. A member of 
the Senate may not be a member of the 
House, nor vice versa. The House of 
Assembly is composed of members directly 
chosen by the voters of the Union, and 
for the first Parliament of the Union the 
number of members is as follows Cape 
Colony, 51 ; Natal, 17 ; Transvaal, 36 ; 
Orange Free State, 17. This number, how- 
ever, may be increased from time to time os 
may be necessary, but may not in the case of 
any original province be diminished until 
either the total number of members of the 
House of Assembly for these provinces reaches 
160, or ten years have elapsed from the estab* 
lishment of the Union. 

Each member of the Senate and the Honse 
of Assembly receives £400 per annum, but 
for absence a deduction of £3 per day is 
made. The Parliament has full power to 
make laws for the peace, order, and good 
government of the Union. Each province 
has an administrator, appointed by the 
Governor-General in Council, and a Provin- 
cial Council, consisting of the same number of 
members as are elected in the province for 
the House of Assembly, except that in such 


cases as where these representatives number 
less than twenty-five, the number of members 
of the Provincial Council is raised to twenty- 
five. These Councils in turn elect Executive 
Committees for the purpose of administration. 
The powers of the Provincial Councils are 
restricted to domestic policy. The chief 
matters in respect of which they have power, 
subject to the assent of the Governor-General 
in Council, to make ordinances are : ( 1 ) 
Direct taxation within the province in order 
to raise a revenue for provincial purposes; 
(2) The borrowing of money on the sole 
credit of the province with the consent of 
the Governor • General in Council, and in 
accordance with regulations to be framed by 
parliament ; (3) Education ; ( 4 ) Agriculture ; 
(5) Hospitals, etc. ; (6) Municipal institutions ; 
(7) Local works and undertakings — roads, 
outspans, bridges, etc. Free Trade is to be 
introduced throughout the Union, but until 
Parliament otherwise provides, the duties of 
custom and of excise leviable under the laws 
existing in any of the colonies meantime shall 
remain in force. 

Provision is also made by the Act of Union 
for a (Supreme Court of South Africa, with 
an Appellate Division. The supreme courts 
of the Colonies forming the Union become 
provincial divisions of the Supreme Court of 
South Africa, and their judges will continue 
in office. From the establishment of the 
Union, the Chief Justice of South Africa, the 
ordinary Judges of Appeal, and all other 
judges of the Supreme Court, are to be 
appointed by the Governor - General in 
Council. All laws in force in the several 
Colonies at the establishment of the Union 
will continue in force until repealed or 
amended by Parliament. English and Dutch 
are equally official lang^uages of the Union. 

South am phftn, from its geographioal 
position, has played an im^rtant part in 
English history. Tho English who settled 
in Wessex founded the town, colled Hamtune 
and Suth-Hamtun in the Anglo-Saxon Chro- 
nicle, near the site of the Roman town of 
Clausentum. It was frequently attacked by 
the Danes (in 837, 980, and 994), and Canute 
used it as 1^ chief point of eml^rkation. In 
1338 it was sacked by a fleet of French and 
Genoese, and was afterwards fortified with 
care. Southampton was frequently used as 
a port of embarkation during the Hundred 
Years* War; it was there that Henry V., 
in 1415, just before setting out for Fi^ce, 
executed the Earl of Cambridge, Ijord Scrope, 
and Sir Thomas Grey for treason. South- 
ampton espoused the Yorkist cause during 
tho Wars of the Roses, after the Lancastrians 
had made an attempt to take it. Henrv VIII. 
used the town as a basis of operations by 
sea in his attacks on France. Philip of 
Spain landed there in 1554. Since then its 
main importance has been commercial. 
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Southampton, Henry WkioTHEjiLEv, 
3 rd Eakl of {ti. 1624), a favourite of Queen 
Elizabeth, and a bosom friend of Essex, was 
the ijKindson of Lord Chancellor Wriothesley. 
In 1597 he took part in the disastrous ex- 
pedition to the Azores, and two year's later 
followed Essex to Ireland, where he was 
appointed General of the Hoi'se, to the anger 
of £lizal>eth, whose goodTwill he had forfeited 
on his man-iage. In 1601 his impetuosity 
and generous support of his friend him to 
take an active pait in Essex's rebellion, and 
ho was put on his trial for high treason. He 
was condemned, but, owing to the interces- 
sion of Sir Robert Cecil, was not executed ; 
he was, however, confined in the Tower until 
the death of the queen. He is described as a 
nuin of “high courage, great honour, and 
integrity.” His literary relations invest his 
career with particular interest. 

Southampton, Thomas Wriothesley, 
Eakl of (rf. 1549), was apjwinted Lord Chan- 
cellor in the place of Lox-d Audley in 1544. 
He was a zealous Catholic, and is said to have 
toi-tuied Anne Askew with his own hands. 
Kuined one of the council of regency in the 
will of Henry VIII., he was created Earl of 
Southampton, but failed to obtain the confi- 
dence of Somerset, to whom he hjid long been 
in opposition. In 1547 "Wriothesley of his 
0^71 authority put the great seal in com- 
mission, and appointed four indiWduals to 
discliargc tho duties of chancellor. This act, 
which was declared by the ludges to amount 
to a ini.s<lemcanour, enabled the council to 
demand his rcsis^tion. Shortly after this 
Loixl Seymour of Sudeley tried to draw him 
into a plot against the Protector, but, probably 
from caution, bo refused his overtures, and 
gave information of the intrigue. In 1649 
ho entered into negotiations with Warwick, 
and took a prominent part in the deposition of 
Somerset, but soon afterwards retired from the 
council in disgust at the treatment ho received, 
and died, it is said, of disappointment. 

Froude, Hi»t. of Eng. ; Campbell, Chancellor*. 

South Sea Scheme, The. In 1711 a 
company was formed for trading to tho 
“ South Seas,” which was induced to lend ten 
millions to the government during Harley's 
treasurership, and to allow the ^bt to be 
funded, in return for a monopoly of the trade 
with tho Spanish colonies, in 1717 Walpole 
^rsuaded tho South Sea creditors to make a 
xurtber advance of five millions to the govern- 
ment. In 1720 the South.Sea Company, de- 
sirous of further government credit, agreed 
to take up thirty-two millions of the govern- 
ment annuities, and to persuade the holders 
to tako in exchange South Sea stock. The 
government annuities hud borne seven or 
eight per cent, interest ; the company was 
to reccivo five per cent, till 1727, and four 
per cent, afterwards. In order to outbid the 
Hurr.-37* 


offers of the Bunk of England and other as- 
sociations, the South Sea Company agiet d to 
pay to government a heavy premium of more 
Ihm seven millions. Tho company lutd thus 
weighted itself heavily, and it was doomed to 
failure if tho public did not subscribe for its 
shiires readily. At first there seemed no dingei 
of this. The public rushed in to subscribe, 
and the comixuiy’s stock was t^iken with the 
utmost eagerness. But the success of the 
South Sea scheme had develoj)ed a frenzy of 
simulation in the nation. Comi>anies of all 
kinds wei"© formed, and the public hastened to 
subscribe, to sell their shares at a premium, 
and to buy othei-s. The South Scii Company, 
whose own snares were at 900 per cent, 
premium, took action against some of the 
bubble companies and exposed them. This 
produced an instanUneous elfect. A pjinic 
set in. Everybody was now anxious to sell. 
All shares fell at once, and tho South Sea 
Company’s own stock fell in a mouth (Sept., 
1720) from 1,000 to 175. The ruin was wide- 
spresid, and extended to all elas-ses of the 
nation. X’opubir feeling cried out for ven- 
geance on the South Scii directors, though in 
reality the calamity had not been caused by 
them, but by the reckless speculation which 
had been indulged in. A retrosi>ective Act of 
Parliament was passed, remitting tho seven 
millions due to the government, appi-opriating 
the private property of tho directors for the 
relief of those who had suffered, and dividing 
the capital of tho company, after discharging 
its liabilities, among the proprietors. Aislubie, 
the Chancellor of tho Exchequer, Charles 
Stanhope, and Secretary Cniggs and his son, 
were tried and implicate in the matter ; and 
an inquiry, ordered by the Commons, resulted 
in the expulsion of Aislabie, and tho acquithil 
of Stanhope by three votes. The younger 
Craggs dit^ before the inejuiry was over, and 
the elder committed suicide. 

Southwold Bay, The Battleop (1672), 
was fought between tho English fleet under 
the Duke of York, and the Dutch under 
De Ruyter. After a desperate struggle tho 
English gained tho day, though with the loss 
of some vessels, and one of their commanders, 
the Earl of Sandwich. Southwold Buy is on 
tho coast of Suffolk. 

Spa Fields Biots, The (Dec. 2 , 1816 ), 

were tho result of the extreme depression of 
trade, the severity of the government, and the 
intrigues of tho Spenccan philanthrtmists (q. v. ). 
A great meeting was convened in Spa Fields, 
Bermondsey, which was to bo addressed by 
“Orator” Hunt, but before ho came there tho 
mob, led by one Watson, had rushed into 
the City, plundered a gunsmith’s shop, and 
threatened the Exchange. They were checked . 
by tho police here and dispers^. Tho ring- 
l^dcrs were charp;ed with high treason, but 
tho prosecution failed. 
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Spain, Kelations with. Serious rela- 
tions between England and the Spanish 
kingdom bepin with the rciipi of Henry 11. 
The marriage of his second daughter, Eletmor, 
to Alfonso VIII. of Castile; his arbitration 
between Alfonso and King Sancho of Aa- 
varre ; even the younger Henry’s pilgrimage 
to Compostella— always a favourite shrine 
with Englishmen— Richard I.’s mamage with 
Rerengai-ia of Navarre, all contributed to 
form a close friendship between the two 
eountries that bec^iinc traditional all through 
the Middle Ages. The inarnagc of Blanche 
of C'lustile to Loub, son of Philip Augustus, 
was regarded as a safe means of insuring 
peace between John, her uncle, and the French 
king. The continued possession of Gascony 
by the English kings made them almost 
neighbours of some of the Spanish moiwrchs. 
The ajipointment by Henry III. of his son, 
Edward, as regent of Guienne in 1250 was 
quickly followiKi by the mairiage of Edward 
with Ele^inor, sister of Alfonso X., whose 
claims through the elder Eleanor to that 
duchy made it necessary to conciliate him, 
but whose legislative inkinct may well have 
esbiblished sympathy between him and his 
brother-in-law. E<lward 1. had constant 
dealings with Spain. He sought earnestly^to 
mediate between France and Castile in 1276. 
In 1288 ho visited Catalonia in order to re- 
concile the French and Aragonese claimants 
to Naples ; but Alfonso’s X.’s death, and the 
want of success of a policy which rested 
entirely on mediation, caused Edward’s rela- 
tions to Spain to become less cordial towimls 
the end of his reign, despite the political 
necessity of seeking in the south a counter- 
poise to French influence. Again imder 
Edward HI. the relations were renewed. Tho 
Black Prince marched with a great army into 
Castile to protect Peter the Cruel against 
Henry of Trastamare, and his victory at 
Navarette (April 3, 1367) for a time kept the 
tyrant on his throne. Peter’s final discom- 
fiture led to fierce hostility between England 
and tho house of Trastamare, which thus 
gained possession of tho Castilian throne. John 
of Gaunt and Edmund of Cambridge both 
marriod daughters of Peter. Through his 
wife, Constance de Padilla, John claimed to be 
King of Castile, but tho brilliant naval victory 
of the Spaniards over tho Earl of Pembroke, 
which restored La Eochclle to tho French 
(1375), tho practical failuro of Edmund in 
Portugal [Portugal, Relations with], the 
equally unlucky expedition of John to Spain 
(1385) ns pretender and crusader, showed that 
his chances wore hopeless. At last he con- 
cluded a treaty with John II. of Castile, in 
which by maiTjnng Catherine, his daughter 
by Constance, to the heir of Castile, he prac- 
tically resigned his claims. This manriage 
renewed the old friendliness. The kings of 
Ca.«tilo sympathised with the misfortunes of 
the house of Lancaster as with those of their 


own kin. Edward IV. in 1467 concluded a 
tre-atv with Castile that grave equal trading 
riffhls to Castilians and English. The Libel 
ofLnqUsh Pohni shows how important Spanish 
trade was. Yet Edward would not marry his 
daughter to a Spanisli prince, and not until 
the final Lancastrian triumph under Hei^y 

VII. was the alliance of tho two countries 
really renewed, and then on conditions that 
made England almost a satellite of Sjwm. 
The marriage of Catharine, daughter of Fer- 
dinand and Isabella, with Princes Arthur and 
Henry in succession was the most important 
result of the restoration of intimate rclations- 
Ahhough Ferdinand hardly treated Henrj' 
well, and although his League of Cambnn 
isolated England from foreign poUtics, Henry 

VIII. , after breaking up the Cambrai con- 
federation by the Holy League, fully renewed 
the Spanish connection. During tho war of 
the Holy League, and the war which broke 
out in 1521, Henry was the decided supporter 
of Ferdinand and Charles his successor. At 


last fear for tho kilance of i>ower led Henry 
to a neutral attitude after the battle of Pavia 
(1526). The divorce of Catharine involved 
personal and religious difl^erences, which for a 
time dissolved the Spanish alliance. For some 
years England feared a Spanish invasion, but 
so strong were the ties which bound the two 
states that in 1541 the English and S^niards 
were again fighting side by side against the 
French. Charles’s desertion of Henry at 
Crepy, and the strongly Protestant policy of 
Edward VI., again produced coolness, until 
Marv’s marriage with Philip, and her sub- 
sequent participation in the last of Charles’s 
great wars against Prance, brought the nations 
more together than ever. But the catastrophe 
of Mary’s reigpa was the death-blow of the 
traditional connection with Spain. Though 
it was Elizabeth’s policy to keep on fair terms 
wth Spain, the prevalence of religious over 
political considerations during the crisis of tho 
Catholic Counter-Reformation, tho alliance of 
England and the ravolted Netherlanders, that 
of Spain with the pretender to the English 
throne, and the rise of an English naval power 
that saw in the Spanish colonies an easy and 
rich prey, and whose piratical forays sewn 
more than counteracted the friendliness which 
long and settled trade between tho two natioM 
had produced, brought about a state of chronic 
irritation worse than war, and a series of acts 
of hostility, which in any other period both 
parties would have regarded as ca9us belli. At 
last, on the very eve of the Armada, the long- 
threatened war broke out. Henceforth hatred 
of Spain became a mark of the patriotic and 
Protestant Englishman. James I.’s Sjianish 
policy and Spanish mamago scheme made 
him intensely unpopular, and Charles I., 
though less decided than his father, and 
actually at war with Spain in the beginning 
of his reign, and often rather opposed to it, 
was regard^ with some suspicion for the 
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same reason. Cromwell revived Elizabeth’s 
policy of uncompromising hostility to S|Kiin. 
as the centre of Catholicism in EurojK-. 
Though successful in execution, his policy was 
(juite obsolete in idea, and tended to ])ro- 
mote the ambitiovis schemes of Tx>uis XIV. 
Clarendon, who also pursued the Elizabethan 
tradition, incurred disgrace and exile for what 
had brought glorj' to the Protector. Still, the 
hostility to France, which bcgjin with the 
Triple Alliance, and the marriage of William 
and Mary, and culminated in the Revolution, 
did not involve any very cordial alliance with 
Hio Spaniards, though the effect of the anti- 
Frencli policy was to help them. So little 
did William regard Spain as his ally tlutt 
he joined with Ivouis XIV. in the Partition 
Treaties. The mismanagement of the allies 
in the Spanish Succession War made the French 
King of Spain the representative of Spanish 
national feeling, and consequently renewed an 
active hostility between the two countries, 
which the retention of Minorca and (Jibral- 
tar, as the spoils of the English triumph, 
did much to increase. After the Treaty of 
Utrecht, Albcroni plotted to restore the pre- 
tender, though the colLapsc of Cape Passaro 
(1720) showed that the Spaniard.s were 
unable to cope directly with the English. 
Kijjpcrdu’s Austrian alliance was equally 
hostile to England, and involved a short war 
that, but for Walpole’s peace policy, would 
have proved serious (1727). The commercial 
clauses of the Utrecht treaty gave the Eng- 
lish a limited permission to trade in South 
Am«Tica, which involved constant disputes 
with Spanish revenue officers, and resulted in 
the war of 1739, tho prelude of the more general 
Austrian Succession War. The family com- 
jmet of the Bourbon Kings of France and 
Sptiin involved England in a new hostility 
to the Spaniards at the clo.se of the Seven 
Years’ War. Spain took advantage of the 
American Revolution to tr>' to regain what 
her former ill success had cu\ised her to lose. 
But the long siege of Gibraltar proved a 
failure. T*he affairs of tho Falkland islands 
(1770), and of Nootka Sound (1789), again 
almost involved a conflict. During the French 
Revolution the weakness of Spam soon com- 
pelled her to lend her still imposing fleet to 
the Republican and Napoleonic governments, 
und thus to enter into a naval war with 
England which lost many of her colonies. 
At last Napoleon’s reckless imposition of his 
brother on the Spanish throne involved 'a 
national insurrection in Spain, which led to 
the establishment of a new alliance with 
England. During tho whole of tho Penin- 
sular War, Spanish troops assisted tho armies 
of Wellington, but the pride, inefficiency, 
and procrastination of his allies were one of 
Wellington’s greatest difficulties. The 
Spanish popular movement, however, showed 
how Napoleon could be b^ten, and without 
their irregular forces the Peninsular cam- 


I paig^s would hardly have turned out as they 
did. Subsequent political relations between 
England and Spain have been of inferior im- 
portance. Canning recognised the independ- 
ence of the revolted South American colonies. 
The English aided Queen Christina against 
the Carlists. [Bhitish Legion.] In 1907 
Alfonso XIII. married Princess Ena of 
Battenberg, a niece of Edward VII. 

Mariaua’s Dc lieluA is a staiulunl 

eueral nutbority for tbe A^es. Duu- 

am's Hi$(. of Spnin and Porfii^at is a useful 
coinpilatiou iu English. The relations with 
Euglaml may be fuuml in I'auli, Enoliiclu Gen- 
Chichtf, and iu tbe ron NpaniiMi, by 

various authors, iu tbe Ueereii and Kert series. 
Prescott's work ou Frrduiand and /sabeno, his 
edition of fiobertsou's Cltnrlcs T’., and bis Hist, oj 
Philip II., with Brewer’s Hennj VIII., Schnnz, 
En9lisclirHa>id<ls]>a(i((jc, and Froude, Uist.f>/Emj. 
cover tbe sixteenth century. See also Gardiner, 
Hist, of Kiig., J60I — 40, and bis later works, 1642 — 
SO, for that i>criod ; Banke, Eng. Hist, for the 
whole seventeenth century ; Mignet, La Succos- 
non d'En^Hjgne ; Stanhope, IKar of the Succession 
in Spain, und Coxe, Sixinish Bourlxin.*, for the 
eighteenth centiury ; Napier, renirMului- H'ar 
and the HVllinjjfon for the struggle 

against Napoleon. T.J 

Sp a.Tii g'h Blanks, The, was the name 
given to eight papers seized on the person of 
a man named Kerr, who was about to convey 
them to Spain. These pajiers were blank 
sheets, signed by the Earls of Huntly, Errol, 
Angus, and by Gordon of Auchendouu. It 
was proved by tho confession of Kerr that 
the sheets wore to have been filled up bv two 
Jesuits, named William Crichton and ,)ames 
Tyrie, and were to have contained assurances 
that the persons who signed them w’ould not 
fail to render material aid to the Spanish 
armies on their landing in Scotland. The 
result of this discovery was immediate action 
on the part of the government against the 
Popish lords, who were compelled to fly, and 
were finally defeated at Glenlivat. 

Burton, Hi«t. of Scotland, 

Spanish SEarriages. From 1840 the 
marriage of Queen Isabella of Spain had 
become a question of interest to Europe, and 
especially to England and France. The French 
plan was that Isabella should many tho 
Duke of Cadiz, and her sister the Due do 
Montpensier, haring in view the eventual 
succession to the Spanish throne of the child- 
ren of tho latter couple. The English, who 
strongly disliked this scheme, contended that 
Isabella should marry the man whom she 
and the Spanish people selected, and that tho 
welfare of Spain, and not the interest of the 
Orleans house, should be chieflj' consulted. 
The English government therefore declined 
to actively recommend any candidate, even 
Leopold of Coburg, who was desirable in 
every way, and who would have been tho 
English can^date had there been one. In 
1841 Prince Albert and Lonl Aberdeen both 
declared that England would not interfere. 
In 1845, during Queen Victoria’s visit to 
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the King of the French, the latter declared 
“ that he would never hear of Montpcns^r s 
maiTiage with the Infanta of Spain. ’ This 
pledge was kept as long as Aberdeen re- 
mained in office, but the accession of ial- 
mei-ston in 184G changed the views of the 
French. The defeat of their Eastern policy 
bv tliat statesman still nnklc-d in their 
mind.-5, and he was an object of their 
settled di.-^trust. Use was therefore made of 
an indiscretion committed by Lord Lulling, 
the British aiiibass;idor at Madrid, and also 
of a somewliat violent despatch of Falmei'ston, 
and on Aug. 29, 1846, the double marriage 
between the Dukes of Cadiz and Jlontpensier, 
and the Spanish Queen and Infanta, was 
announced. This statement, communicated 
shoi-tly by il. Guizot to Lord Xoniianby, 
British anibasSJidor at Pari.s, was received in 
England with a great deal of indignation. 
An official protest was made by the English 
governiiiciit, and an unofficial one by the 
Queen ; but they were disregarded, and the 
double marriage was celebrated siuiulUneously 
at Madrid (Oct. 10). The conduct of Louis 
Philippe gave an immense shock to his repu- 
tation in Europe, and did a great deal to 
break off the hitherto fnemlly intercoiuse 
with England. Indignation at his peiffidy 
was increased by sympathy for the young 
((ucen thus heartlessiy sacrificed to his policy, 
and a coolness in consequence arose. 

.Ijiiiiwil Kejister, 1846; Martin, Prince Con- 
sort ; Guizot, 

0 

Spanish Succession, The \yAR of 
THE, was caused by the refusal of Louis XIV. 
to abide by the settlement of the succession 
question agreed on by him and William III. 
in the Partition Treaties (q.v.). Besides ac- 
cepting the will of Charles V., which made 
his giiindson, Philip of Anjou, King of Spain, 
Louis had reserved his gnindsun’s right to 
succeed to the French crown, had put French 
garrisons into the towns of the Spanish 
Netherlands, and had acknowledged the Pre- 
tender as successor to the English throne at 
the death-bed of James II. This last pro- 
ceeding had roused the English. William III. 
in 1701 had laid the foundation of a gnind 
alliance between England, Holland, and the 
empire. It was now concluded. But on 
March 8, 1702, William died. AVar was at 
once declared on the accession of Anne. The 
emperor, with the Electors of Brandenburg, 
Hanover, and the Elector Palatine, Denmark, 
Holland, and in 1703, Savoy and Portugal, 
were the allies of England. France had only 
the electors of Cologne and Bavaria, and the 
Duke of Mantua in Italy. Marlborough, 
commander of the English and Dutch armies, 
at once w'cnt to Holland with the object of 
aipturing the Ketherland fortresses occupied 
by the French. Venloo, Liege, and other 
towns on the Meuse, were taken, and the 
French cut off from the Lower Rhine. On 


the Upper Rhine, Louis of Baden had taken 
Landau, but was defeated by V»U«rs at 
Fnedlingen. In Italy, Eugene ffiid defeated 
Villeroi at Cixuuona, but the French still 
held the Milanese. [For the war in bpam 
see below.] In France the Protestants of 
the Cevennes had broken into open rebelUon 
under Cavalier. In 1703 but little w^ done. 
Villars wished to march on \ ienna, but was 
thwarted by the Elector of Bavaria. Marshal 
Tallard re-captured I>andau. Marlborough, 
who had formed a great plan to reconquer 
Antwerp and Ostend^ was foiled ^yy the Dutch, 
and had to content himself with the capture 
of Bonn on the Rhine, and Huy and Limburg 
on the Meuse. In 1704 Louis set on foot no 
less than eight different armies. IBs chief 
effort was to be in the direction of Vienna in 
concert w’ith the Elector of Bavaria. The 
Hungitrians had been incited to revolt. The 
position of the emi>cror seemed desperate. 
Marlborough, however, in a famous march 
from the Lower Rhine to the Danube, joined 
Eugene in Bavaria, and marched upon the 
French commanders Marsin and Tallard. In 
August the battle of Blenheim was fought. 
After that disastrous defeat the French with- 
drew beyond the Rhine. L«andau was taken, 
and Marlborough, marching into the 5Io.selle 
valley, conquered Treves and Trarbach. In 
this year Gibraltar was captured by Sir 
George Rooke ; while the merciful policy 
of Villeroi put an end to the rebellion of the 
peasantry in the Cevennes. In Italy, Ven- 
dome had nearly reduced the Duke of Savoy 
to despair. Eugene was sent thither vvith 
Prussian troops (1705). Marlborough wished 
to invade Franco by the Moselle valley, but 
was thwarted by the weak co-opemtion of 
Louis of Baden. Villeroi suddenly invested 
Liege, but on Marlborough’s return to Flanders 

I affairs were re-established there. Towards 
the end of the year Ixiuis of Baden won a 
great battle at Hagenan. In 1706 Marl- 
borough determined by a vigorous effort in 
Flanders to make a diversion to Eugene in 
Italy. In Brabant he encountered llarshal 
Villeroi at Ramillies. By that victory the 
allies gained the whole of the Netherlands. 
Marlborough wished to besiege Mens, but was 
deterred by the slowness with which the 
Dutch forwarded supplies. In Italy, Eugene 
by his brilliant relief of the siege of Turin 
accomplished a work hardly inferior to that 
of Ramillies. Italy was lost to France, and 
compelled to join the Grand Alliance. Louis 
offered terms of peace, but they were, some- 
what unreasonably, rejected by Marlborough. 
Tho campaign of the next year (1707) 
imsuccessful. Marlborough in ^*ain attempted 
to bring on a pitched battle. On the Rhine, 
Villars took and destroyed tho linos of Stol- 
hofen. Eugene attempted to attack Toulon 
by invading France from the south-east ; but 
ho had no sunplies, and withdrew before 
Marshal Tesse. In 1708 Marlborough re- 
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solved to complete the conquest of the Nether- 
lands in conjunction with Eugene. But the 
latter experienced gre<it difficulty in raising 
an army. Vendoino suddenly assumed the 
offensive, deceived Marlborough by a feint on 
Louvain, CJiptured Ghent and Bruges, and 
sat down before Oudenarde. In July the 
battle of Oudenarde was fought. The 
results, though it was a victory for the 
English, w’cre not decisive. Eugene’s troops 
at length joined Slarlborough ; Berwick re- 
inforced the French. The allies detennincd 
to besiege Lille. It fell in October, Marshal 
Boufllei's Imving made a gallant resisUince. 
Ghent and Bruges were reconquered. Geneml 
Stanhope liad captured Port Mahon in 
Minorca. France was now absolutely ex- 
hausted. Louis once more proposed terms. 
Once more the demands of the allies were 
intolemble, consisting of the surrender of the 
Lutch frontier towns, and all ebims to the 
Spanish succession. Louis appe^iled to the 
French people. Vilhtrs was sent agjunst 
Marlborough. He allowed Tournay to fiUl, 
but when the allies invested l^Ions he was 
obliged to lisk a battle. By the advice of 
Eugene the attack was deferred until troops 
comd be brought up from Toumay. The 
result was tlut Villars had time to entrench 
himself, and thjit the victory of Malplaquet 
was almost as disiistrous for the allies as for 
the French. Mens fell, but the campaign was 
closed. A conference was opene<l at Ger- 
truydenberg ; the English and Dutch con- 
sented to trent, but were opposed by Austria 
and Savoy, and the war was resumed. Douay 
was captured. The next y«ir Marlboiough 
fought his last campaign. He was hampered 
by the withdrawal of Eugene to superintend 
and guard the Diet summoned to Frankfort 
to elect a successor to the Emperor Joseph. 
By skilful mana'unes he passed Villars’ lines 
at Anus, which the Fiench commander called 
the «o/i plot ultra, and besieged and took 
Bouchain. But the Tory ministry had already 
proposed terms of peace. ^Lurlborough was 
dismisscxl on his return to England, and 
Ormond api)ointed in his place. lie re- 
ceived orders to undertake no offensivo 
openitioDB against the French, but ho could 
not refuse to join Eugene in an attack 
on Quesnoy. In June, 1712, an armistico 
was declared, and the English troops ordered 
to sejMirate from Eugene. The irapeiial 
general continued the campaign alone. But 
ho was defeated at Dcnain, and com- 
pelled to raise the siege of Landrccics. In 
March, 1713, tho Peace of Utrecht was signed. 
The Gemuins fought on. But they lost 
landau uguin, and soon after Speyer, Worms, 
and Kaiserslautern. Villars stormed tho lines 
at Freiburg, and took tho town in spite of 
Eugene's efforts. In the course of 1714 the 
Treaty of Bastadt was concluded between 
France and'Austria, tliat of Baden between 
France and the princes of the empire. Such 


was the war in Continental Europe. In 
Spain meanwhile, in 1702, after hostiliti. .s had 
bi-en proclaimed, an armane nt, under tho eoin- 
mand of the Duke of Ormond, api)cared off 
Cadiz. It was ill-conducted, and aft< r plunder- 
ing the town the English sail<-d off. On his 
way back Ormond destroyed a fleet of treasure 
ships in Vigo Bay. Some millions of dollars 
were cajiturcd, some millions more were sunk. 
Next year it was detennincd to attack .Sj)ain 
from the east *and west. The anny from the 
west consisted of Portuguese .nn<l English 
troops commanded by the Ejirl of Galway. 
The Archdvike Charles, whose cLuins to tho 
Spanish throne were supported by the coali- 
tion, appeared in the camp. But Ib'nvick, 
the commander of the French, held Galway 
in check throughout the year 1704. On 
Aug. 3 Adminil Pooke succeeded in biking 
Gibniltar. In 1705 Peterborough was sent to 
Spain with 5,000 Dutch and English soldiers. 
He was joined by the Archduke Charles. He 
wished to march at once on Madrid, but was 
compelled by his instructions to attack Bar- 
celona. The town was almost imjiregnablo ; 
supplies were wantiug ; he quanelled with his 
feUow-commander, the l*rince of Hesse. Ho 
detennined to misc the scige, but suddenly 
resolved to attack the fortress of Montjuich ; 
it fell. On Oct. 23 Barcelona was captured. 
Catalonia and Valencia at once declared for 
the Archduke. Peterborough, with 1,200 men, 
advanced to raise tho siege of San Mattheo, 
where a force of 500 men was sun*ounded 
by 7,000 Spaniards. Peterborough deceived 
the Spanish general as to his numbers, relieved 
the town, and entered Valenc ia in pursuit of 
tho SjMinish anny. Meanwhile an anny under 
tho command of Anjou, who was advised by 
Marshal Tess^, and a fleet under the Count of 
Toulouse, were blockading Barcelona. Peter- 
borough attemptc'd to raise the siege but 
failed. A new commission wjis sent him 
placing him in command of the fleet as well as 
of the army. He failed to entice tho Fixnch 
to battle, but they sailed away, and wore 
followed by the army. Jn this year Berwick 
fell back before Galway, and that general 
occupied Madrid (1706). Philip, Duke of 
Anjou, fled, and Anagon declared for the 
Archduke Charles. This was tho highest 
|>oint of the success of the allies. But tho 
hostility of the natives, and tho cowai-dice of 
Charles, made it impossible to hold the town. 
Galway fell back and effected a junction with 
Peterborough at Guadalaxura. Benvick im- 
mediately occupied Madrid. Peterborough 
soon quaiTclled with Charles, and left tho 
army. The allies retreated on Valencia. In 
1707 Galway was rash enough to attack 
Berwick in a disadvantageous position on tho 
plain of Almanza, and was utterly defeated. 
Valencia and Arragon surrendered to the 
French, and the Archduke Charles w'as reduced 
to the prorince of Catalonia. “Tho battle of 
Almanza decided the fate of Spain.” Stanhojic 
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was sent to comiiiand in Spain with SUvrem* 
iKTg, a metljudicjil tactician, as his col- 
league. I'or two years nothing was done. 
At° length, in 1710, Stanhope and Starom- 
herg advanced on Madrid. Philip 3 troops 
wii«r d.d'eatfd at Almenura, and again at 
Saragos&i. Madiid was occupied, and Philip 
was once more a fugitive. Again it 
found impo'silile to tudd the town. Ihe 
allies retreated to Toledo, and thence to 
C’ahdoiiia. Veiidomc, the new iTreneh com- 
Miander, followed hard after them. SUinhope, 
■who had separated from Shireinbcrg, was Siir- 
rounded at Itrihuegu, and had to c;ipitulato ; 
Slareinberg, who marched to hi.s rescue, was 
defeated after an obstinate rcsistiince in Villa- 
Vieiosii. He tied througli Catalonia to Bar- 
celona. Philip was now sjifo on the throne of 
Jladrid. Tin; war was practically over ; for, 
although Argyle was sent to Catalonia in 
1711. he couid effect nothing with a de- 
moralised army and no supplies. Perhaps, in 
view of the imjjending negotiations, it was 
not intended that he should affect anything. 
The Peace of Utrecht was signed on March 31, 
1713. The Catalun-s, faithful to a hopeless 
Ciiuse, deserted by their allies, still fought on. 
But in Sejit., 1711, Barcelona fell, and the 
war in Spain was at an end. 

Marllioroiit'li’s ,• Coxo, J/nrltoroiigh 

and Spniiish H(>urf)oii* ; Stanhope, fife.ii* «/ Qtuca 
ylimc; Alison, LvA ^/Warlboroii^h; AVyou, Queen 
Anne; Uiurtun, Qciecu Anne; Martin, 1/ietoiro 
de Frnncc; Aruetb, Print Piiffi’Pk ron Savoyen ; 
Mnliou, H'nr of tlio Succession in ^xiin; 
Macauhiy, Kssnijs. fS. J. L.] 


Speaker, The, is the name given to the 
oflicers who preside over the House of Lords 
and the House of Commons. The Speaker of 
the House of Lords is the Lord Chancellor or 
the Lord Keeper of the Great Seal ; his otlice 
is not nearly so important as that of tho 
Sneaker of the Lower House. Ho is allowed 

A 

to take part in debates, and to vote ns an 
ordinary member ; his official duties being 
chietly confined to putting the question to 
the House. Tho Sp&tkcr of tho House of 
Commons, on the contniry, is an official of 
the highest impoi'hmce; his duties are not 
only to preside over the debates and to put 
the question, but to maiqlain order, to enforce 
the decrees of tbo House, and to act generally 
ns its representativo or “ mouth ” : through 
their Speaker the Commons have tho 
jirivilege of access to tho sovereign. Un- 
like the Speaker of the Lords the Speaker 
of the Lower House, who liolds rank as 
the first commoner of tho realm, can take 
no part in debates, and has no vote unless 
the numbera are equal, when he has u 
casting vote. Tlio office, which is filled by 
vote of tlie Commons subject to royal appro- 
bation, is of very ancient origin. That some 
spokesman was necessjiry from the first 
institution of Parliament is sufficiently 
obvious, but tho position and title of 
Speaker were only settled in 1376. But 


Henrv of Keighley, who in 1301 bora the 
petition of the Lincoln Parliament to tho 
roval presence; Sir William Irussell, who 
answered for the Commons in 1343, though 
not a member of the House itself ; Sir Peter 
de hi Mare, the famous leader of the Good 
Parliament in 1370, who discharged tho 
functions without the title, must all practi- 
(Milly have been in much tho s;ime position as 
the later speaker. But in 1370 the titb? is 
definitely given to Sir Thomas Hungorford. 
and from that date the list is complete. 


Speakers op the House of Commons. 
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Sir James Pickering . 
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Sir John Bossy • 
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John Dorowood . 
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Sir John Cheyney 
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Sir John Tivetot 
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Thomas Chaucer 
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John Dorewood . 
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■\Vautir Huiigerford . 
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Thomas Cbnucer 
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Sir Walter Beauchamp 
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Roger Hunt 
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John Tyrrell 
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Roger Hunt 
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John Bowes. 
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SVilliaui Barley . 
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William Tresham 
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William Bxirley . 
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William Ti'esliam • 
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John Say 
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Sir John Pophani 
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William Tresbain 
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Sir William Oldham . 
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Thomas Thorp 
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Sir 'rhomas Cliarleton 
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Sir John Weulok 
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John Gieue . 
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Sir James Strangways 
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John Wode . 
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William Cateshy 
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Thomas Lovell . • 
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John Mordauut . 
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Sir Thomas Fitz william 
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Richard Empson 
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Sir Reginald Bray 
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Sir Robert Drury 
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Thomas lugelfleld 
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Edmund D udeley 
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Thomas lugeltield 

Sir Robert Sheffield . 
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Sir Thomas Nevile 
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Sir Thomas More 
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Sir Humplirt'y Wingfield . 
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1 Bicliurd Rich 
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Bir Nicholas Hare 
Thomas Merle . 

Sir Johu Baker • 

Sir James Diur • 

Jobu Pollard • 

Robert Brooke . 
Clemeut Hei;^lu\m 
Jobu* Pollard 
William Cordell . 

Sir 1 houms Garipiive 
Thomas W>Uiams 
Bichanl Ouslow . 
CbrUtouber Wray 
Robert Bell . 

Johu Poplmiu 
Serjeaut Puckeriug 
Berjeaut Suag^ . 
Kdward Coke 
Seneaut Yelvertou 
Serjoout Croke . 
Sei^eaut Philips 
Sir Kioidolph Crewe 
Sir Thomas Bichardsou 
Sir Thomas Crewe 
Sir Heueat^e Fiuch 
Sir Johu Fiuch • 

Johu Glanvill 
William Leuthall 
Francis Bous 
William Leutlml 
Sir Tiiouios Widdriuj^tou 
Chalouer Chute , 

Thomas Bamfield 
Sir Harbottle Grim&ton 
Sir Edward Turner 
Sir Job Charlton 
Edward Sojiuour 
Sir Robert Sowyer 
Edward Seymour 
Serjeaut Grexory 
Sv'ifliam Williams 
Sir Johu Tremor • 

Henry Powle 
Sir John Trevor . 

Paul Foley . 

Sir Thomas Littelton 
Bobert Harley 
John Smith . 

Sir Blcbard Ouslow 
Williain Bromley 
Sir Ihomas Hunmer 
Spcucer Compton 
Arthur Ouslow . 

Sir John Cu»t 
Sir Fleteher Norton 
Charles Cornwall 
William OronviUe 
Henry Addiuxtou 
Sir John Mit^rd 
Charles Abbot » 
Charles Hanuers-Sut 
James Abercromby 
Charles Sliaw-Lefevro 
John Evelyn Denison 
Sir Henry Brand 
Arthur Peel 
WiUtam 0)iirt Oully 
James William Ix)wthe 

Speed, John {b 


. 1539 

. 

. U17 

. 155.3 

. 1553 
. 1554 
. 1554 
. 1555 
. 1558 
. 1559 
. 15»J3 
. IS'Jo 
. 1.571 
, 1573 
. 1581 
. 1584 
, 1589 
. 1593 
. 1597 
. 1801 
. 1603 
. 1614 
. 1621 
. 1624 
. Itr26 
. 1628 
. 1640 
. 1640 
. 165:1 
. 1651 
. 1656 
. 1»»0 
, 1659 
. 1660 
. 1661 
. 1673 
. 167'.1 
. 1678 
. 1678 
. 1679 

. 1680 
. 1685 
. 1689 
. 1690 

. 1695 
. 1698 
. 1701 
. 1705 
. 1708 
. 1710 
. 1714 
. 1715 
. 1728 
. 1761 
. 1770 
. 1780 
. 1789 
. 1789 
. 1801 
. 1802 
. 1817 
. 1835 
. 1839 
. 1857 

. l§8t 
. 1895 
. 1S05 

1552, </. 1C29), a laborious 
a native of Chesliiro, who 
becamu a tailor in London, until Sir Folk 
GrovUle gave him an allowance to enable him 
to pursue his favourite researches. Uis 
Theatre of the Empire of Great Britaiu (160G) 
wtis a weU'CXOcut^ series of maps of counties 
and towns ; and his chief work, The Ilutory 
of Great Britain (1614), was a laborious 
and voluminous compilation from preceding 
authors. Though in no sense an authorita* 
live work, Spec-d’s compilation is not without 
value to the historian. 


ton 
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Speights Bay, The Battle of (1651), 
was fought in Barbadoes between the colonists 
(who were Royalists) under Lord Willougliby 
of Parham, and a Parliamentirv force under 
Adminil Ayscue and Colonel Alleync. The 
victory by with the Royalists. 

Spelman, Sir Henkv (b. 1562, (/. 1641), a 
Norfolk squire, was an eminent antiquary, 
whose learned works are still useful. Such 
are his G/osiarii/m j’lrchcro/of/icnm, his treJitise 
on Kniijht’s Tenures, lus Jlistonj of English 
Councils, etc. A very strong Anglicim, Spel- 
man, wrote a llistorg of SacriUgc to show thj 
fate which holders of church lauds were likely 
to incur, a Treatise concerning Tithes, .and a 
book l>c non taneraudis Ecclcsiis. The Iteli- 
quite Spelmanniamc contain a large number of 
his posthumous works. 

Spencean Philanthropists were 

followers of James Spence, a Yorkshire 
schoolumster, who wished to nationalise the 
land and support the people on the produce. 
They armnged the Spa Fields Sleeting (q v.), 
December 2, 1816. Thisllewood and other 
notorious demagogues were members of the 
society. 

Spencer, John Poyntz, 6th Eaul (5. 
183.^, was elected M.P. for South North- 
amptonshire in 1857, but was summoned to 
the House of Lords in the same year. From 
1868 to 1874, and from 1882 to 1885, ho was 
Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland; from 1880 to 
1883, and again in 1886, Lord President of 
the Council ; and from 1892 to 1895, First 
Lord of the Admiralty. In 1901 ho was made 
Keeper of the Privy Seal, and in 1902 became 
leader of the Liberal Peers in the House of 
Lords. 

Spenser, Edmund (5. 1553, d. 1599), 
author of the Fairie Queen, Avas a friend of 
Sir Philip Sidney (q.v.), who introduced 
him to the notice of the Earl of Leicester. 
In J580 ho was appointed Secretary to the 
Lord Deputy of Irekmd, Lord Grey do Wilton, 
and obtained large estates in that country. 
In 1698 his property was plundered and de- 
stroyed by the insurgents in Tyrone’s rebel- 
lion, and Spenser was obliged to return to 
England, where he died shortly afterwards. 
His Vietr of the State of Ireland, written in 
1.596, is a valuable source of infonnation for 
the condition of the country at that period, and 
illustrates the stern measures by which the 
English colonists were prepared to maintain 
their position. 

Spithead BCatiny, The, took place in 
1707, and was the result of the legitimate 
grievance of the seamen at a naval system 
honeycombed with corruption and abuses,^ 
which subjected the sailors to barbarous treat- 
ment, while keeping their pay at the rate 
fixed under Charles II., and leaving their 
commissariat to the control of venal and 
gi'eedy pursers. In conjunction with the 
still more famous Mutiny at the Nore, it ^'’as 
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a fonniclable danger in the midst of the war. i 
purely slop refused to obey the oi-der to s:ul. 
At a eouncil on board the Queen Charlotte, 
the meeting was organised, and petitions 
addressed to the Adminilty. Ivord Howe 
sucecedeil by great tact in winning the muti- 
neers back to their d>ity, and even persuaded 
tijcm to express full sorrow, a confession 
which resulted in an Act that removed their 
worst grievances. 

Sports, Thk Book of, is the name generally 
given to James I.'s Deelandion, issued in 
1()18, which jKTinitted the use of “lawful” 
recreations on Sunday after Church time. 
Dancing, the setting up of maypoles, archery, 
leaping. Whitsunales were among the list of 
lawful sports. Brar baiting, bowling, and 
interludes were declared unlawful. Those 
not attending church were not allowed to 
ioin in the sports. In 1633 Charles I. re- 
issued his Declaration, and enforced the read- 
ing of it in all churches. It was bitterly 
opposed by the Puritans, and the Long Par- 
liament ordered all copies of the Declaration 
to he burnt. 

Spottiswood, Jt>HX {!>. l.)6.), rf. 1639), 
Arcm>ishop of St. Andrews, accompanied 
James VI. to England (1603), receinng the 
Aia bbisliopnc of (ilasgow in tlic siimo year, 
and that of St. Andraws in 1615. In 1633 he 
crowned Charles I. at Ilolyrood, and two years 
later was made Chancellor of Scotland. 

Spottiswoode Gang, The (1837), was 
the name given to an association in London 
which was formed to collect subscriptions to 
test the logjdity of Irish elections, ilr. 
Spottiswoode, one of the Queen’s planters, 
presided over it, and from this circumstance 
the name arose. Sir F. Burdett (q.v.) was a 
zealous supporter of the association. It was 
attacked in the House by Hr. Blcwitt, member 
for Jloninouth, but he met with little support. 

Spragge,SniEi)WAUD (rf. 1673),wasadi8- 
tinguished naval commander during the reign 
of Charles II. Ho took a prominent share in 
many battles against the Dutch, and, in par- 
ticular, gallantly, though unsuccessfully, de- 
fended Shcerness in 1667. In 1671 he took 
part in an expedition against the Algerine 
pirates. In 1673 ho was killed in action 
against Van Tromp. 

Sprat, Thomas, Bishop of Bochesteh 
{b. 1636, rf. 1713), was educated at "Wadham 
College, Oxford, and took deacon’s orders 
m 1660. Ho became a Fellow of the 
Royal Society in 1662. He was created 
by rapid promotion Prebendarj' of West- 
minster (1668), Canon of Windsor (1680), 
Dean of Westminster (1683), and Bishop of 
Rochester (1684). He was weak enough to 
accept a seat in James's ecclesiastical commis- 
sion board in hopes of obtaining the Arch- 
bishopric of York. With trembling voice 
he read the Declaration of Indulgence in West- 


minster Abbey. Soon afterwaixls he resigned 
his place on the commission. “WTien illiaia 
of Orange landed he dccUiicd to sign a dcclara- 
tion of fidelity to James. Ho voted for a re- 
gency, but took the oitths of fidelity with- 
out hesibition, and assisted at the coronation 
of William au«l Mary. In 1692 he was in- 
volved in a supposed Jacobite conspiracy, de- 
signed by one Robert "ioung, and for a while 
imprisoned ; but bis innocence was clearly 
proved. His chief works are A Uinlort/ of the 
Jioyal Society (1667), and An Account of the 
Jiye-Uouse Plot (1685). MacauLiy thinks that 
his prose writings j>rove liim to have been “a 
great master of our language, and possessed at 
once of the eloquence of the preacher, of the 
controversialist, and of the historian. His 
moral character might have pnSscrd with little 
censure had he belonged to a less sacred pro- 
fession ; for the worst that can be said of him 
is that he was indolent, luxurious, and worldly ; 
but such failings, though not commonly re- 
garded .as ver)' heinous in men of secular 
callings, are scandalous in a prelate.” 

Birch, Life of Ttllofsoa ; Macaulay, HW. of Enjj. 

Sprigge, JosHVA (h. 1618, d. ir>76), was 
bom at Banbury, entered at New Inn 
Hall. Oxford, in 1634, became a preacher in 
London, aiterwards chapla'm in the New 
Model, and Fellow of All Souls College, 
O.xford. He was author of Anglia JteJivivay 
a historj' of the successes of the New Model, 
of which book, according to Clement Walker, 
Nathaniel Fiennes was chief compiler. 

Wood, Jthcn<5 OxoniViises. 

Sprot, George, a notary of Eyemouth, 
was Teg.il adviser to Logan of Restalrig, fi*om 
whom he acquired information concerning the 
Gowrie conspiracy (q.v.). Having incautiously 
revealed his knowledge, he was tortured, and, 
having confessed all he knew, was executed. 

Spurs, Battle of the, is the name 
usually given to the action fought at Guine- 
gjite, near Terouenne, Aug. 16, 1513, during 
the campingii of the English under Henry 
VIII. and the Imperialists under Maximilian 
in Flanders. The allies had formed the siege 
of Terouenne and a body of French cavalry 
came up to relieve the town. The allies 
advanced in order of battle, and the French 
on seeing them were seized with panic, put 
spura to their horses, and fled without a blow. 

Stafford, John, Archbishop of Can- 
terbury (rf. 1452) Avas a member of one 
of the most illustrious families in England 
in the fifteenth centurj’. After holding 
several minor preferments, he was made 
Bishop of Bath and Wells in 1425, and in 
1443 was translated to Canterbury. He held^ 
many important civil offices, being appointed 
Treasurer in 1422, Keeper of the Privy Seal 
in 1428, and Lord Chancellor in 1432. He 
held the great seal till 1450. Stafford was a 
I strong supporter of Beaufort and the jieace 
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party, and was zealous in promoting the 
marriage of Uenry VI. with Margaret of 
Anjou. In Jack Cade’s rebellion he showed 
^rreat inti-epidity, and did much to restore 
tranquillity to the country by a judicious ad- 
mi.xture of firmness and leniency. His conduct 
as a statesman and judge is worthy of consi- 
derable praise, and while he lived ho wiis able 
to keep the rivalrj' between the Yorkists and 
Lancastrians within bounds. Ho would seem 
to deserve higher praise tluin is bestowed upon 
him by Fuller, who says — “ No prelate hath 
either less good or less evil recorded of him.” 

Hook, 0 / Canterbury. 

Stafford, Sir Hcmfkey (rf. 1450) was 
cousin to the first Duke of Buckingham, and 
nephew of John Stafford, Archbishop of 
Canterbury. On the outbreak of Jack Cade’s 
rehellioD he was sent with a detachment 
against the insurgents, whom he met at Seven- 
ojiks, and an encounter took place, in which 
Stafford was defeated and slain. 

Stafford, Sir Thouak (</. 1557), was the 
son of Lonl Stafford, and the nephew of 
Cardinal Polo. Ho was for a long time an 
exile at the Court of France during the reign 
of Mary, but in April, 1557, headed an exi>o- 
dition to the Y’^orkshiro coast, and took the 
castle of Scarborough, with the object “ of 
delivering bis country from foreign tyranny,” 
though “ not to work his own advancement 
touching possession of the crown.” The 
castle was retaken at once by the Earl of 
Westmorland, and Stafford was put to death. 

Strype, Annal$; Froude, Hut. 0 / Eng. 

Stafford, William How’ard, Viscount 
(A. 1612; <1. 1680), was a Roman Catholic peer 
of high personal character, who in 1678 was 
accused by Oates and Bcdloc of complicity in the 
Popish Plot. He was committed to the Tower 
with four other Catholic peers, and in 1680 
was the one chosen to be tried. He was im- 
peached of high treason by the Commons, 
and tried by the House of Lords, and, although 
the only witnesses against him wci-o Oates, 
and other perjured wretches, ho was found 
guilt V by 55 votes to 31. His execution, 
which took place in Dec., 1080, maiks the 
turn of the tide a^inst Shaftesbury, and the 
other upholders of the Popish Plot Stafford 
protest^ his innocence on the scaffold, and the 
populace avowed their belief in his assertion. 

Stair, James Daluymplb, Viscount 
(A. 1019, d. 1095), had home arms in his youth, 
and was subsequently a teacher of philo- 
sophy at Glasgow University. Ho was a 
member of Cromwell’s commission of justice, 
which in 1051 suponsedod the Court of Session. 
After the Restoration he sat in the Priv}* 
Council, and became President of the Court 
of Session, and was knighted by Charles II. 
On refusing to make a declaration against the 
covenant, ho was condemned to forfeiture. 
On passing through London, however, he 


had an interview with Charles II., and his 
ofiice and estates were restored to him. In 
, 1676 he became Lord Pi\*sident, and boldly 
opposed the severities whieh preceded the fall 
of the Stuarts. He was deprived of office, 
and felt it advisable to i-etiro to Holland. 

' There he composed his Institutes, a h'g:il 
I work of great vahte. He assisted witli liis 
counsel and purse the unfortumite enteiprise 
of Argyle. Hi.s estates would probably have 
been confiscated had not his eldest son' taken 
the Stuart side on politicjil affairs. At the 
revolution Sttir assisted William with his 
advice. He became President of the Court of 
Session, and William’s trusted agent in Scot- 
land. An attempt was made by tlie opposition 
to rid themselves of him and his son by 
passing a law to the effect that all who h;id 
shared in the procc'odings under the *Stuart8 
were to he excluded from office, but the royal 
assent wis refused to the hill. William wished 
to make liitn Lord President of the judicial 
bench, but the estates chiimcd the appoint- 
ment. Next year, however, the opjwsition 
was overcome. Dalrymplc’s attempts to 
reform the bench do not seem to have been 
p.articularly successful On the f.'Ul of 5Iel* 
ville the government of Scetland passed 
entirely into the hands of the Dahyinplcs. 
Sir James w’as raised to the peerage, with the 
title of Viscoimt Stair (1691). It is not 
generally asserted that ho took any active 
l)art in organising the massacre of Glencoe. 
In 1695 he died. Stair, as well us his son, 
were thoroughly unpopular in Scotland. ” He 
was,” says Mr. Burton, “ the unapiiroached 
head of the Scotch law , . . To the field 
of Scotch jurisprudence, such as it was. Stair 
brought so entire an intellectual command, 
both in knowledge and genius, that he made 
his labours within it illustrious.” 

BiwtoD, Hi*I. of Scotland. 

Stair, John Dalrymple, Earl (A. 1648, 
d. 1707), son pf the above, is known in his- 
tory by the title of the Master of Stair. 
Ho took office under James II., and became 
Lord Advocate of Scotland. By this means 
he saved the estates of his father from confis- 
cation. The coldness that ensued between 
father and son was merely affected. At the 
revolution he early changed sides. He was 
one of the Scotch commissioners who were 
sent to offer the crown to William. On his 
return he was falsely accused by the opposi- 
tion of having betrayed the liberties of his 
country. Shortly afterwards he becamo Ia)rd 
Advocate, and, on the fiiU of his rival Mel- 
ville, Secretary of >Stato for Scotland (1696). 
In conjunction with Argyle and Brcadalbanc, 
ho planned the infamous massacre of Glencoe. 
An inquiry in 1695 clearly traced the design 
to him, but the Scotch Estates simply ccdsu^ 
him in ^’ague terms, and left his treatment to 
the wisdom of the king. William contented 
himself with dismissing the Muster from 
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offirr. On the dwith of his lather (1^-) 
lie bicanio viscount, and was created Kail 
Stair in 170:{. As one of the commissioners 
of the Scotch Union he displayed his pre;it 
le-al talents. In 1707, durin- the debate on 
article 22 he spoke with success, and with 
considerable earnestness. But the strain on 
his nerves was too ffreat ; he returned liome, 
and died. “The Master of Stair,” say.s Mac- 
aiiluv, was on« of the first men of his time 
a iurist, a stat<!sman. a line scholar, an eloquent 
orator, ilis nolishod manners and lively 
vorsiition were the delight of ari'^tocniticiil 
societies, and none who met him in such 
societies would have thouffht it iiossiblo that 
he couhl hc.ir th(> chu-f part in an atrocious 
crime.” The defence that is otfeied for his 
complicity in the inassiicre of Cilencoe may be 
given in the words of Jlr. Bui’ton : — “ If it is 
to hi) calk'd malignity, it was no more personal 
than the desire of a chief of police to bring a 
band of robbei-s to justice.” 

Ihicnnlny, of Enj. ; Burtou. Jli.'f. of 

ScoiUlud, 

stair, doHN' Daluymi'LE, E.akl of (son of 
the foregoing : b. 1673, fl. 1747), seiwed under 
William III- in Ireland and the Netherlands, 
became a lieutenant-colonel in 1701, and was 
one of Marlborough’s officers. He shared 
his general's di.^grace. In 1707 he succeeded 
to his father’s earldom. In 171') he was sent 
as amhassidor to France. There his friend- 
ship with the regent stood the English govern- 
ment in good stead. The fortifications at 
Mardyk were discontinued owing to his rc- 
ju oseiitations. Hearing that ships wore being 
fitti'd out for the Pretender by the French 
governim nt, he requested that they might be 
given up, and the regent wont so far as to 
unload them. It is said that he tried to bring 
about the assiissination of the Pretender bofofo 
he startl'd for the expedition of 1715. Oil 
his return from that fruitless attempt ho 
was dismissed from Fnuico on Stair's demand. 
In 171S Stair successfully negotiated tlio 
quadruple alliance between England, Fi'inee, 
Austria, and Holland. In 1720 he was ro- 
ealh'd owing a dispute with his fidlow-eoun- 
tryman, I*iw, the financier. For twenty yeai-s 
he was kept out of employment. At length 
(1741) he was sent as ambas-sador to Holland, 
in order to induce the States General to take 
jiart in tlie war of the Austrian succession. 
A-s cominander of the English nnny in Flan- 
ders (1743) he displayed gieat incaiwcity. It 
was only by extreme good fortune that the 
English army escaped destruction at Dettingen. 
After the biittle jealousy spning up between 
liiiu and the Gonnan commanders. Disgusted 
at the rejection of his advice he sent in his 
resignation. In 1715 he was reappointed 
commander-in-chief on the occasion of Prince 
Charles Edward’s invasion, but took no active 
part in tho campaign. 

Stanhope, UUl. of £119,; ArnctU, Maria 

T/tcrcfia. 


Stamford Bridge, The Battle of (Sept. 
2o lOfiO), was fought between tho English^ 
under King Harold II., and the Norwegia^, 
led bv Harold Hardrada and Tostig. ihe 
cjirlv success of the invaders at tulford, and. 
the submission of York had not prepared them, 
for the sudden advance of Harold, and they 
seem to have been taken unawares, as they 
were encamped on the banks of tho Derwent, 
east of Y'ork. The party on the right bank 
were completely surprised, and could make 
but little resistance, and, having defeated 
these, tho English proceeded to press across 
the bridge, which was for awhile gallantly 
defended by a single Norwegian champion. 
The main fight took place on tho left bank, 
and, after a hai-d struggle, tho English gained 
a complete victory. Harold Hardnida and 
Tostig lay dead on the field, and of the 
Norwegian host very few escaped to their 
ships. 

Freeman, Norman CouqncsL 


stamp Act, The (1764, 1765, 1766), was- 
one of the chief causes of the war with the- 
American colonics. In it George Grenrille, 
as Chancellor of tho Exchequer, in 1764, 
asserted for tho fii-st time the right of the 
imperial legislature to impose taxation on. 
tho colonies ; and by it customs duties were 
charged upon tho importation into tho colonies 
of various foreign products. Tho proceeds of 
those duties were, on a totally new principle, 
to be paid into tho imperial oxchoquei*, and to 
be applied, under tho direction of lYirliament, 
towaixls defniying “ tho nocessiivy expenses of 
defending, protecting, undseciu-ingtho British 
colonies and plantations.” This Act was also 
accomiMinicd by a resolution, passed by the 
Commons, that “ it may ho proper to charge 
ceidain stamp duties” in America, as tho 
foundation of future legislation. A year’s 
delay was allowed by Grenville before passing 
tho threatened bill, but in tho following year, 
in spite of tho unanimous protests of the 
American colonics, and their assertion of their 
constitutional right to he taxed only through 
their representatives, tho fatal bill passed 
almost without opposition. The colonists, 
however, resisted its execution, and their dis- 
content became so marked that Parliament 
was reluctantly obliged to take notice of it. 
Pitt, who had been prevented by illness from 
being present at tho discussions on the bill, 
now came forward, and, insisting that taxation 
without representation was illegal, urged the 
immediate repeal of the tax, while he proposed 
to uphold tho dignity of the mother country 
by asserting the general legislative authority 
of Parliament over tho colonies. From this 
Act ho expressly excepted the right of taxation, 
bnt the crouTi lawyers were against him, and, 
in spite of tho fact that Lord Rockingham 
was now at the head of the government, the 
exception was eliminated, and the bill was 
passed maintaining the absolute right of 
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EngLind to make laws for the colonics. 
Though defeated in this particular, Pitt 
carried his original propos;il, and in 1766 
the Stamp Act was repealed, while at the 
Biimo time sevei*;*! of the obnoxious duties, 
which had been imposed in 1764, were with- 
drawn, and others were modified. 

Massey, Reign o/ George III. ; Muy, Con$t. llitl.; 

Arlutn Smith, KVaK/i A’attoiix, book iv., c. 7 ; 

Burke, .4iii«ncan Tiuntion; Bancroft. Hist, o/fhe 

.<4m«vic<in Reroliifiox, vols. it., iii. ; Evidence of 

Fr.^uklin, Pari. Hwt. xvi. 

Standard, Tiie B.vttle or tub (1137), 
was fought near Northallerton in Yorkshire. 
David of Scotland invaded England on the 
pretext of assisting Slaud against Stephen ; 
but the hatred and dread of the Scots united 
all the English of the North against him. 
ITnder the authority of Thurstan, Archbishop 
of York and the leadership of Ibioul, Bishop 
of Durham, an tinny was collected, while to 
inspire courage, the consecrated banners of St. 
Cuthbert of Durham, St. Peter of York, St. 
John of Beverley, and St, Wilfred of liipon 
were entrusted to the army. “ These were all 
suspended from one pole, like the mast of a 
vessel, suiTOounted by a croas, in the centre 
of w’hieh was fixed a silver casket, containing 
the consecrated wafer of the Holy Sacrament. 
The polo w'as fixed into a four-wheeled car, 
on which tho Bishop 8tor)d.” The Scots 
were completely routed, and fled in disorder. 

Standing Orders nre ordci^ drawn up 
by the Houses of Parliament for the regula- 
tion of its conduct and proceedings. They 
continue in force fixun one Parliament to 
another, until they are rapejiled or suspended. 

Stanhope, Chaules, 3ud Eaul { b . 17 oZ , 
d. 1816), took a prominent ]>osition in 
politics, until his extreme partisanship of 
tile French Revolution lost him all in- 
fluence. His advowicy of Republicanism 
often left him single in a minority in tho 
House of Lords. 

Stanhope, Jame-s, Geneual, 1st liiAUL 
{b. 1673, d. 1720), in IG95 served as a volun- 
teer in Flandera, and was given u colonel’s 
commission by William III. In Anne’s fii-st 
Purliiiuiout ho sut as member fur Cocker- 
mouth. Ho was made Brigadier-General in 
170.>. At tho biego of Barceloiui, he was 
second in comnmnd to Peterborough, and 
afterwards rctuined to England. In 1708 he 
brought fiH'ward a Bill for the dissolution of 
tho Highland clans ; but us tho danger of a 
Jacobite invasion passed uw’ay, the Bill was 
dropped. Iil the ssimo year ho was appointed 
Commander in Catalonia [Si'Axikh Sccces- 
«I 0 N, War oe]. Unsuccessful on the mainhind, 
he took Port Mahon in Minorca, uud in 1710 
advanced on Arragon. The Siianish w’oro 
utterly defeated at Almenara, and again at 
SaragoB.Hu. Madrid was occupicil. But Stan- 
hopo was caught, defeated, and taken prisoner 
by Vondome at Brihuega. He was ransomed 
in 1712, and becamoon his return leader of tho 


^^^\ig opjwsition. Owing to his firmness, no 
attenvjit at rebellion was made by the Jacobites 
on the death of Anne. He was prejiiired, if 
necessiiry, to seize the Tower. On the acces- 
sion of George I. he became Secretary of 
State, and was desp-itehed to Vienna to per- 
suiide tho Emperor to agree to the Banaer 
TrcJity. His vigorous measures checked a 
serious outbrcjik in England during the rebel- 
lion of 1715. He wont with George to Han- 
over (1716), and began negotiations with the 
Abbe Dubois fortlio eshiblishinent of friendly 
relation.H with tlic Regent of France. The 
result was tho triple alliance between England, 
Franco, and Holland (1717). (Jn the retire- 
ment of Walpole and Townshend from th«} 
ministry in April, Stiinhope became First 
Loixl of the Tre-asury and Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. It wtis thought that a Jacobite 
invasion was impending. Stanhope was 
removed from the Treasury, and became 
Seeix'tary of SUte for the Southern Depart- 
ment. At home he succeeded in repealing 
tho Schism Act, but his Peerage Bill was 
thrown out by large majorities in the Lower 
House. In 1720 came the downfall of 
tho South Sea scheme. Stanhope had no 
share in tho speculation ; and even pro- 
posed that ministers who had received bribes 
from tho compiiny should bo accounted 
guilty of “ notorious and dangerous corrup- 
tion.” During tho examination of tho 
directors, the young Duke of Wliarton di- 
rected a violent attack against the adminis- 
tration, especially against Stanhope himself. 
He rose to rejily ; but his pa-ssion brought a 
rush of blood to his head, which next day 
proved fatal. 

Stanhope, o/ .^nne, Hist, of Eng., and 

H'ar o/8ucc<asiou in Spain; Macaulay, Es»ay ou 
H'ar of Sitcoession. 

Stanhope, Henry, Eaul {b. 1805, d. 
1875), was returned in 1830, as Lord Mahon, 
to Parliament as member for Wootton Bassett, 
and afterwards for the Borough of HertforiL 
In the first Peel ministry be was Under- 
secretary for Foreign iUfairs, and during 
tho lust year of Peel’s second administration 
ho was Secretary to tho Board of Control, 
and supported tho repeal of tho Com Liiws. 
Lonl Stauhope was the author of numerous 
important historiciil works. His War of the 
Suceeition in Spain is full and accurate. 
His Jliitory of the Reign of Queen Anne is 
a useful general historj'. His more lengthy 
and elaborate History of England in the Eigh- 
teenth Century has taken its place ns a 
standard work, and though corrected and 
supplemented has not been superseded by tlie 
more recent work of Mr. Leeky. 

Stanley, Sir William (d. J 495), was tho 
brother of Henry ‘N’TI.’s step-father. Justice 
of North Wales, and constable under Richai-d 
III., and tho nobleman to whoso treacherous 
conduct tho king’s rictory at Bosworth Field 
was chiefly due. In consideration of his inn 
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portant services on this occasion, Henp* made 
him Lord Chamberlain, and one of liis coun- 
sellors. Shinley. however, was not satisfied. 
His continued demands .alienated the king, for 
whom Stanley conceived a growing dislike. 
He became involved in some w.ay with the 
aftair of Perkin Warbeck. On thr^ evidence 
of the king’s spy, Sir Kobert Clifford, he was 
suddenly an-csted on a charge of treason, 
and after the merest sembhince of a trial, was 
(on'leinnod and executed on that charge 
(Feb. 16. 1495). 

Bacou» Life of lJc*\yy VIL 

Stanley, Sir Willi.^m, who had been 
employed tor some time in Ireland, was in 
1.58G recalled, and sent to the Low Countries, 
when lie bewiinc Governor of Deventer. He 
was a tniitor to Elizabeth, and a friend of 
th'- .Jesuits, and is supposed to hiive been privy 
to the Babington Conspiracy. After the dis- 
covt ry of the plot, Sir William accomplished 
a long-meditated piece of treachery, and sur- 
rendered Deventer to the Spaniards, himself 
entering Philip’s service with 1,300 men 
(June, 1587). 

Stannary Courts, The, were the 
coui-ts for the administration of justice 
among the tinners of Cornwall and Devon- 
shire, held before the Lord Warden and his 
steward. The privilege of the tin-workers 
to be subject to the jurisdiction of these 
courts only was confirmed by a charter 33 
Edw. I, and by a statute 50 Edw. III., pleas of 
life, land, and member excepted. There was 
no appeal to Westminster, but to the council 
of the Duke of Cornwall after refei-ence to the 
Warden in person. These courts became the 
cngine.s of an arbitraiy prerogative which 
robbed the mining districts of the west of the 
benefit of the common law. The Stuarts 
largely availed themselves of them ; and in 
conseiiuence of the complaints made, the Long 
Parliament (16 Car. I., c. 15) passed an ex- 
planatory and regulating Act concerning them, 
and abolished some analogous special juris- 
dictions. Since that date the proceedings of 
the Stannaries Courts have ceased to possess 
any great historical importance and they were 
abolished on Jan. 1, 1897. 

Stapledon, Walter db {d. 1326), was 
made Bishop of Exeter in 1308, and in 1319 
Lord High Treasurer. He sided with the 
king against Queen Isabella and Jlortimer, 
and soon after the landing of the latter in 
England he was seized by the citizens of 
London, whom he seems to have offended 
during his tenure of the treasurei*ship, and 
barbarously mui'dcrcd. 

Staples, or Marts, for the sale of the 
chief commodities of England, viz., wool, 
woolfels (skins), leather, lead, and tin, were 
established in certain places by Edward I. 
and Edward II. The foreign shiplc was fixed 
first at Antwerp and then at St. Omer. When 
we took Calais a staple was set up there which, 


on the loss of Calais in 1558 was moved to 
Bruges. Within England there were staples 
at several of the principal towns, at London, 
York, Bristol, Newcastle, «S:c. After some 
chan<^cs the staple svstem was established 
by shitute (27 Edw. III., c. 9.) In this statute 
the staple towns are enumerated, Dublin, 
Waterford, Cork, and Drogheda being fixed 
on for Ireland, and Caermarthen for Wales*, 
the ancient customs payable on staple goo^ are 
recited : all merchants, save merchants of the 
staple, are forbidden to buy or export these 
goods, and amingements are made for the go- 
vernment of each staple by its own mayor and 
constables. The appointment of sUiple towns 
was a measure of considerable importenco. 
As a matter of administmtion it facilitated 
the collection of the customs. Constitu- 
tionally, it bore on the relative rights of the 
crown and the parliament as regards taxation. 
Possessing exclusive privileges, and under the 
special protection of the crown, the merchants 
formed a body apart from the estates of the 
realm, and the king negotiated with them 
separately. The various changes in tho 
policy relating to the staples Dr. Stubbs con- 
siders to be evidence that pai'liament looked 
on the dealings of the crown with these 
merchants as infringements of its rights. 
Regarded in this ligh^ the authority given 
by statute to the ordinances of the staple 
prc\'iou8ly made by tho council, and the 
recitation of the ancient customs, may be 
regarded as assertions of the rights of the 
estates. Commercially, the staples were of 
importance as insuring the quality of our 
exports, for at the staple ports the officers 
viewed and marked the goods of the merchants. 
From the jurisdiction of the courts of tho 
staples arose a species of estate defeasible on 
I condition subsequent, called atatute staple of 
tbc same nature as that founded on the 
statute, De Jfercatoribus, 13 Edw. I., 
being a security for debt whereby not only 
the person and goods of the debtor might be 
taken, but his lands might be delivered to the 
creditor until out of the profits tho debt 
should be satisfied. “ So much more readily 
did the feudal restraints on alienation yield 
to considerations of a commercial kind than 
to any others” (Stephen’s Jilackatone, i. 317). 
This security, originally granted only to 
traders, was extenaed as a recognisance in 
tho nature of a statute staple to all subjects 
by 23 Hen. VIII., c. 6. Such securities 
have been superseded by tho law of bank- 
ruptcy. 

Stubbs, Const. Hist., i. 411 ; Stephen, Conv- 
in<»tari«8, i. 314; Bacon’s .Jbrtdgoment, art. Sta- 
ples; Maepherson, Hist, o/ Commerc*. vol- i. 

[W. H.] 

Star Chamber (possibly from the 
Hebrew ahetary the Jewish covenants that 
were kept in the Star Chamber). One of the 
main objects of Henry VII. was to secure 
good “governance” for the country and to 
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keep the nobles in order. For this purpose j 
ho caused an Act (3 Henry VII., c. 1) to be 
passed, which, after reciting the esils caused 
by maintenance, and the giving of liveries, 
by the abuse of the power of the sheiiffs, by 
the briber)’ of jurors, and Ly the riots 
and unlawful assemblies which prevented 
the administmtion of justice, empowci-s the 
Chancellor, Treasurer, au<l Keeper of the 
Privy Seal, or any two of them, with a bishop 
and a temporal lord of the Council, and the 
Chief Justices of the King's Bench and Com- 
mon Pleas, or two other justices in their 
absence, to call before them perw^ns offending 
in the above-mentioned respects, and to in- 
flict such punishment, not extending to death, 
as might bo imposed were tlioy convictcMl in 
the ordinary course of law. This seems to 
have been not so much the cresition of an 
entirely new court, as a Parliamentary recog- 
nition of cex’tain powers of criminal jurisdic- 
tion long claimed by the Privy Council, and 
the limitation of their exeraise to what may 
bo regarded as practically a committee of that 
body. The Privy Council liad long been 
accustomed to meet in the Star Chamber, but 
now this tenn Star Cliamber beg.in to bo 
definitely applied to the new court which had 
spiling out of the Council. The words do not 
occur in the bill itself, only in the head- 
ing, but in the Act 20 Henry VII., which 
extended the jui-isdiction of the court, tho 
title is actually employed. 

Subsequently, however, the jurisdiction 
of the court was extended beyond the Act 
3 Henry VII., so that in tho reig^ of James I. 
and Charles I. it included most “ misdemea- 
nours of an uggi-avutcd nature, such as 
di.sturbancc8 of the public peace, assaults 
accompanied with u good de:il of i*iolcnce, 
conspiracies, and libels. Besides these, everj' 
niisuemeanour came witliin the proper scope 
of its inquir)’ ; those especially of public 
importance, and for which the law, as 
then understood, had provided no sullicient 
punishment.” (Hallam.) At the same time 
the limitation as to the judges came to be 
disregarded, and anv member of the Privy 
Council WHS allowed to sit. Thus the Star 
Cliamber Ixicamc, as has been aptly said, a 
sort of scratch tribunal consisting of privy 
councillors, a change which, accoixling to 
Hallam, jirobably took placo during tho 
reign of Edward VI. It can scarcely bo 
doubted tliat during a great part at any rate 
of tho Tudor period, the power of tho court 
was beneficially exercised. It is tho effect 
of this court,” says Sir Thomas Smith in his 
Treatise on tho CommoHicealth of England, 
written early in tho reign of Elizabett:^ "to 
bridle such stout noblemen or gentlemen who 
would offer w’rong by force to any manner of 
men, and cannot bo content to demand or 
defend tho right by order of the law.” Ho 
goes on to ascribe much of tho praise to 
Wolsey: “It begun long before, but took 


augmentation and authority at that tinu- that 
C'anliiuil Wulscy was Chaiicullor of England, 
who of some wiis thought to liavo fust d*‘- 
visc-d that court becjiuse tlutt he, after some 
iiiteiinission by negligence of time, aug- 
mented the authority of it, which wius at tlcjt 
time marvellous necessiiry to do to repress 
the iiisolency of the noblemen and gentlemen 
in the north parts of England who . . . . 
made almost an ordinary war among them- 
selves.” Moreover, it was able to provide 
oquitiible remedies for casus which could not 
bo fairly dealt with by the ordimu’)- law 
coui-ts. But its j)Ower had very e.'irly been 
abused ; juries were suininoned before it for 
verdicts disagreeable to the govonimcnt, and 
were fined or imprisoned, so tliat although 
the Star Chamber could not itsedf condemn 
to death, the fear of its displettsure made 
juries sufficiently pliant. Persons accused 
before the court were forced to incriminate 
themselves by examimttion ujxm oath, and, it 
is scarcely necessary to add, no jury was 
employed to detminine the question of guilt. 
It imposed ruinous fine.s (though in many 
cases they wore remitted), and began in 
Elizabeth’s reign to sentence to tlie pillory, 
whipping, and cutting off the eara. Under 
James 1. and Charles I., the Star Chamber 
bc*camo tho chief weapon of defence used by 
tho government against its a.ssailants ; tho 
punishments inflicted by it in such cases as 
those of Prj’nnc, Burton, and Bastwick, 
excited general indignation ; and it was 
abolished by Act of Paidiaineut (July, 1641). 
A committee of the Lords in 1661 reported 
“ that it was fit for the good of the nation 
that there bo a court of like nature to the 
Star Chamber ; ” but the government did not 
venture to submit a bill to this effect to tho 
Commons. 

Coke, 4lh Irubtule, p. 61 ; Stubbs, Conti. Hist., 
iii., c. 18: Hallam, Cou</. ilist., cc. 1, 8. 

[W. J. A.] 

State Trials, The. Collections of 
trials for treason and others of political 
interest have been made and published under 
the dosig^tion of State Trials. They are 
often invaluable sources of historical informa- 
tion, especially in the seventeenth century. 
Tho earliest collection was in six volumes 
folio, published early in tho eighteenth cen- 
tury. Howell’s edition in thirty -four volumes 
with index includes all up to 1820. A useful 
series of selections from tho Stato Trials is 
issued from tho Cambridge Press under the 
editorsliip of Mr. Willis Bund (1880). 

Statutes may be defined as written laws, 
established by the sovereign, with tho ad- 
vice and assent of tho lords spuituul and 
temporal, and of tho Commons in Parliament 
assembled. Our legislation, however, (Hd 
not take this form for a long time. Tho 
edicts, or assizes of Henrj' II., are declur^- 
rions of methods of procedure rather than 
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enactm<‘nls, and most of the letrishitivc work 
of Edward I. was <lone without the co-oj>cni- 
tion of the Commons. The declaintion of 
Edward II. in 1322. that matters touching 
the state of the king, the kingdom, and 
peojde should he established in Parliament 
by the king with the assent of tlio prelates, 
earls, barons, and the <ominoualty, forins au 
era in the lii.storv of our legislation. Xovor- 
th< h‘ss. the author of the Mirror, writing in 
this reign, tleclares that ordinances made by 
the king ami his clerks, by aliens and others, 
took tlie place of laws established by Par- 
liaim nt.and for a long time our kings con- 
stantly negloctetl to gain the full concurrence 
ot the three estates, h'gislating by ordinance.s 
or Icinponirv regulations put forth by the 
Council rather than by statute. So long also 
as stat\»tes were founded simply on petition, 
it .sometimes happened that one estate only 
g.iim-d a statute, and more often that the 
statutes which were dniwn after the Parlia- 
ment had broken up, and which pui'ported 
to be answers to the petitions presented, were 
more or less contrary to them. To obviate 
this, the Commons in the reign of Henry V. 
demanded and obtained that the judges should 
fnime the statutes before the end of each 
Parliament. In the next reign the i)rcsent 
system of making statutes by Act of Parlia- 
ment was introduced. 8hitutes arc written 
laws ; yetsiu’h laws as were made before legJil 
memory — i.c., the beginning of the reign of 
llichard I. - though written, form part of our 
lex non Mcripta. Some written statutes also 
are extant that are not of record, being con- 
t-iine<l only in chronicles and memorials, yet 
even though a statute be not of record, it is 
still part of the writUm law if it is within 
legal memory. The earliest statute ot record 
is 0 Edward I., called the Shituto of Glou- 
cester. nie lii-st statute in the printed col- 
lection is the Great Charter, 9 Hen. HI., as 
confirmed and entered on the statute roll of 
25 Edward I. The statutes from the Great 
Charter to the end of Edward II. arc Siiid to 
be iticcrd (emporis, and arc called autiqua, 
while all those that follow ai-c called nova 
statnta. A statute takes effect from the 
moment that it has received the royal 
assent, unless some special time is expressed 
in the statute itself. Among the rules to bo 
observed in interpreting sbitutes, it may bo 
noted that a statute is to bo interpretefl not 
by the letter, but according to the spirit and 
intention with which it was made : and so 
judges, whoso business it is to interpret 
8tatut«‘S, sometimes deiwirt from the mere 
Words ; that remedial statutes are to be in- 
toiprctcd in a wider, penal in a narrower 
fashion ; and that though it was formerly hold 
that if a statute repealing an earlier one was 
Itself repealed, the earlier statute was thereby 
roviv(‘d; since 13 & 14 Viet., c. 21, this is no 
Icnger the rule. Statutes have been named 
in Jiffortnt ways at different times, being 


called sometimes by the name of the place 
where they were made, as the Statute ot 
Merion, sonietiines by their subject, as De 
Jhmi^ Conditionalibns ; and sometimes by 
their first words, as Qnin Emptorcs. They 
arc now described by the year of the king 8 
reign in which they were made, with the 
chapter, and when two sessions have been 
held in one year, with the statute denoting the 
session in which it was enacted, as 1 V illiam & 
'Ma\*y, St. 2, c. 2 (the Bill of Rights). Statutes 
are now divided into Public Gcnei'al Acts , 
Local and Personal Acts, declared Public; 
Private Acts printed and Private Acts not 
printed. I'p to the time of Edward I. our 
statutes are in Latin ; in his reign French 
was also used, ami became the constant lan- 
guage of legislation until Henry VI. Some 
of the statutes of Henry VI. and Edward IV. 
are in English; but Henry VII. was the firet 
king whose statutes are all expressed in our 
own tong»ic. 

Stubbs, Const. Hist, passim ; Stephen, Coin- 

incntnnVs, i., Introd. ; Bacon, ^Iliridgniciit of fh« 

Statutes. [\V. H.] 

Steele, Sir Rich.vud (5. 1671, d. 1729) 
was boi-n in Dublin. At Oxfoi-d ho beeamo 
acquainted with Addison, and when after 
failing there and in the army, ho aspired to 
a litersirv career, Addison got him inti'oduc- 
tions to the ^Vhig leadei-s, on whose behalf 
ho soon distinguished himself. In 1709 ho 
enterc'd Parliament, but his pamphlets, The 
Crisis and The Englishman, led to his expul- 
sion by the irate Tory majority, .\fter tho 
accession of George I. he was knighted, 
elected a member of Parliament, and wrote 
numerous political immphlets. He quaiTclled 
with his party about the Peerage Bill, and, 
not succec<l:ng in his litcraiy and stock- 
jobbing projects, retired to Carmarthen, hia 
wife’s homo, where he died. Of his literary 
eminence thci*e is no need to speak here. As a 
political writer Steele was one of tho boldest 
and most sagacious of the Whigs, and at tho 
same time he was, in a great degree, free 
from the naiTowncss which came over some 
of the “ old Whigs,” in George I.'s reign. 
His political pamphlets are among the most 
important contributions to the conti'ovorsial 
literature of the period. 

Steenie was the pet name given by 
James I. to his favourite, George Villiers, 
Duke of Buckingham. 

Steiniirk, The of (Aug. 4, 

1692), foiight between William III, and the 
French soon after the naval victory of La 
Hogue. Tho enemy had taken Namur. On 
tho frontier of Brabant, Luxemburg was left 
to oppose the English king. William’s head- 
quarters were at Lamboquo, Luxemburg’s 
about six miles off at Steinkirk, while still 
farther off lay a large force under Marshal 
Boufflers. The country between the armies 
was exceedingly difficult. A traitor in the 
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Enj'lith army had habitually informed Mar* 
shiil Luxcinburs' of the movements of the 
allies. His eonespondencc was discovered, 
and with pistol at his breast ho was forced to 
write false infonnation dictated by William. 
The French commander was thi'own off his 
f?uHrd. The whole of the allied amiy marched 
down upon him in the niglit. His outposts 
were driven back. Hut the progrc.ss of Wil- 
liam’s forces was obstructed by several fences 
and ditches, and I.uxemburg was able to get his 
troops into order. Meanwhile, Houfllei's wa.s 
coming up. ilackay’s division was the fii-st 
to engage. The enemy wore attackeil and 
routed. It was determiiUHl to send Louis’ 
household troops against the English. After a 
bloody struggle our men were home down. 
Count Solmes refused to bring up his infantry 
to their support, and the divi.sion was nearly 
destroyed. The Fi’ench loss was about 7,000, 
and that of the allies was not much greater. 
The English army and the English nation 
loudly expressed their resentment against 
Solmes. 

Macaulay, Hi<t. of Eng, 

Stephen, Kixo (4. circa 1094, r. 1135— 
1154), was the third son of Stephen, Count 
of Blois, and Adda, daughter of William the 
Conqueror. He was brought up at the court 
of his uncle Henrj' I., from whom he received 
in marriage Matilda or ^laud of Boulogne, 
niece of the queen. He took the oath of 
fealty to his cotisin the Empress ilaud, but 
immediately on the death of Henry I. he 
caused himself to be proclaimed king. The 
dislike of Maud’s husband, Geoffrey of Anjou, 
contributed in great mcitsure to Stephen’s 
success, and at fii^t he met with no opposi- 
tion. But his misgovemment, and his con- 
duct towards the Church and the officials 
of the administration rapidly alienated his 
friends, and in 1138 the Empress invaded 
England in company with her brother, Robert 
of Gloucester. From 1138toll45 was a period 
of complete anarchy, sometimes one, some- 
times the other party gaining the upper hand. 
Every lord of a castle act^ ns lang in his 
ow’n domain. The fearful effects of feudal 

f ovemment were for the first and last time 
ully exemplified in England. In 1145 
Robert of Gloucester died, and the Em- 
press retired to Normandy leaving Stephen 
master of England. But in 1152 her son 
Henrj’ landed in England, and the war ' 
was renewed. In 1153 a treaty was made 
at Wallingford by which Stephen was to 
retain the crown during his lifetime, when it 
was to iMiss to Henry. In the next year 
Stephen died at Dover Priory on Oct. 25. 
By his marriage with Matilda, Stephen had 
three sons and two daughteia — Eustace, his 
intended heir, who died in 1163; William, ^ 
who received the patrimonial estate and the 
earldom of Surrey, and died in the service of 
Henr>' II. at the siege of Toulouse in 1160 ; 


^lai y, who l>eoame a nun, but le:iving her con- 
! Vent mairiod Matthew of Flanders; Baldwin 
I and Maud who died young. Stejihi-n jKis.sessed 
j bniverv, geiicxvsity, ami the other .simple 
virtues of a soldier ; but his p<'>sitiou required 
him to bo false, and no man trusted him, 
knowing that he could trust no one. He 
was (juito commonplace, ;ind might have been 
more succ«‘ssful if more unscrupulous or llt^s 
lion«“.'*t. A tt rril)lo picture of the anarchy of 
Stephen’s reign is dniwn by the English 
Chronicler. “• When the traitors tin- 

barons) perceived that he was a mild man. 
and soft and good, and did no justice, then 
did they all wonder . . . every powerftd man 
niiide his castles, and held them against him. 
They cruelly oi)prcs$cd the wretched men of 
the land with cixstle-works. When the castles 
were made, they filled them with devils and 
evil men. Then they took those men that 
they thought had any property, both by night 
and by day, peasant men and wonion, and put 
them in pnson for their gold and silver, and 
tortured them with unutterable tortures . . . 
Many thousand they killed with hunger; I 
cannot and nuiy not toll all the wounds or all 
the tortures which they inflicted on wretched 
men in this land, and tliat lastcxl the nineteen 
years while Stephen was king : and ever it 
was woi’sc and worse. They laid imposts on 
the towns continually, and when the wretched 
men liad no moi'e to give they robbed and 
burned all the towns, so that thou mightost 
well go all a day’s journey, and thou shouldest 
never find a man sitting in a town, or the 
land tilled . . . Never yet had more wretched- 
ness been in the land, nor did lieathen men 
ever do worse tlian they did. . . . The bishops 
and the clergy constantly cursed them, hut 
nothing came of it ; for they were all accursed 
and foi-swom, and forlorn. However a man 
tilled, the earth Ixaro no corn, for the land 
was all fordone by such deeds ; and they 
Kiid oixenly that Christ and his saints slept.” 

Hfxhem Chronicle (Surtees 
Soc.): vln(j!o-Saron Chrenicls; Stubbs, Cftpisf. 
ifiti. ; Liugard, Hist, o/ £ii(/. [F. S. P.j 

Steward, The Lokd High, was a gi-cat 
officer in the court of the Norman kings, but 
all his iini>ortant functions were very early as- 
signed to the Justiciar, and the office soon be- 
came little more than honorar>’. It was here- 
diUtry in the house of Leicester, and was 
inherited by Henrj' IV., and so absorbed into 
the royal dignity. Since that date it has only 
been conferred for some occasion, and the 
oflicc ceases when the business which required 
it is ended ; and this occasion has usually 
been w’hen a person wais to be tried 
l>efore the House of IvOitls. The Steward 
had his own court, the jurisdiction of which 
was defined in the Artieuti super Cartas, hut 
despite this there are many complaints in 
Hubsc-<picnt reigns of the encroachment of the 
Steward’s court, and in 1390 the power's of 
tho court were once more limited. 



stigand, Archbishop oi CHnterbur>- (1052 

107(^, is first lufird of ns a chaplain, adviser. 

aii<l minister of Qm-en Emma, and in 1043 
was made llishoj) of Elniiiam, but almost 
immediatelv afterwards deposed on the occa- 
sion of a (piam l between his patroness and 
the kinif. Hut in the next year he made his 
peace witli Edward, and was restored to his 
si‘e. I>urin}^ thewholeof the reif^ of Edward 
the (’onfes.«)r wc find f>ti{?and heading the 
Engli>h party in the Church, and strongly 
opposing the'Normanising tendencies of the 
king. The bi>hoiiric of Winchester was given 
to him in 1047, and on the flight of Eobert of 
.lumiegesin 1052 Stigand obtained the arch- 
bishopric. He .still continued to hold the 
bishoiuic of Winchester, and seems to have 
been energetic and conciliatory in the per- 
formance of his ecclesiastical duties. t)n the 
death of Edwanl, Stigand summoned the 
Witenagemot which elected Harold, but the 
nn hbishop di<l not actually crown the king. 
Aft»'r Hui-old’s death it wsis Stigand who 
anointed Edgar Atheling as king, and who 
when the cause of the young prince was 
ju'oved to be hopeless, made pence between 
him and the Comiueror. Stigand was present 
at William’s coronation, and did homage to 
him, and was one of the Englishmen whom 
the king took over with him to Normandy 
in 10G7. But the oppression of tho Norman 
nobles drove the English to revolt, and 
StigJiiul fled wnth Edgir to the Scotch court. 
Subsequently wc find the archbishop among 
the .'<mall band of patriots who held out 
ngaimst the Normans among the fens of Ely. 
Taken prisoner with tho othci-s in 1072 
he was condemned to perpetual impiison- 
ment at Winchester, where he died. Ho had 
previously (in 1070) been deposed from his 
archbishopric, three charges being brought 
agiinst him. (1) That ho held the bishopric 
of Winchester together ^dth his archbishopric, 
this being uncanonical ; (2) that he had 
assumed the archbishoprio during the lifetime 
of Kohert, who had been unlawfully dej>osed, 
and (3) that he had received the pallium from 
the anti-Pope Benedict. Of liis character, 
Dr. Hook says, “ Stigand was neither a hero 
nor a siiint. He did not possess the moral 
force or tho intellectual power which enables 
a gT<'at mind to make adverse circumshmees a 
stepping stone to usefulness and honour; and 
ho di<l not j)Ossess the meaner ambition of 
those who, failing in the arena of manly 
contest, are satisfied with tho effeminate 
applause which is elicited by sentimentalism 
and romance. But Stigand was a stui*dy 
pati-iot, in whose breast heat an honest Eng- 
lish heart.” 

j4ng2o.S<u'ou Chronicle; William of Maltnes* 
burj 5 Hook, Archtwhops ; Freeman, JToniuin 
Conrjuejl. 

Stile, John, a sem’ant of Henrj- VII., and 
his messenger on several important occasions. 
From tho mention of his name in the instruc- 


tions given to Wolsey with regard to the 
trciity of mitrriage between Hemy and 
Muigarat of Savov, he seems to have taken 
some part in the more private arrangements 
on the subject, and he was also one of Henry’s 
confidential messengers with raferenco to the 
king’s matrimonial plans in Naples. In 1502, 
for some unknown leason, John Stile seems 
to have fallen temporarily into disgrace, as 
there is a mention of a pardon being granted 
him on June 16 of that year. 

Stillington, Robert (rf. 1491), after 
holding minor preferments, was in 1466 made 
Bishop of Bath and Wells. Ho was a strong 
Yorkist, and in 1467 was entrusted with the 
Groat Seal. He hold it till 1470, and again 
from 1472 to 1475. After Edward’s death 
Stillington became an adherent of Richard, 
and drew up tho Act by which Edward’s 
children were bastai*dised. On the accession 
of Henry VII. he was imprisoned for a short 
while, but soon obtained pardon. In 1487, 
however, he was implicated in the attempt of 
Lambert Simncl, for which he was kept in 
prison till his death. 

Stirling, a town of Scotland, situated on 
the Forth, was one of tho four burghs given 
up to the English (1174) as security for the 
fulfilment of tho conditions of the Treaty of 
Fidaise, but was restored to Scotland by 
Richard I. (1186). In 1297 it was tho scene 
of the battle between Wallace and the Earl 
of Surrey, and in 1304 was taken by Edward I., 
after being defended for three months by 
Sir William Oliphant. In 1313—14 it was 
besieged by Edward Bruce, and after the 
battle of Bannockburn, which was fought in 
tho endeavour to relieve it, was surrendered 
by the governor, Mowbray. In 1339 it a^in 
fell into the hands of thc’Scotch, being given 
up by its governor, Thomas Rokeby. In 1571 
an attempt was made on it by the party of 
Queen Mary, and in 1583 it was taken by 
tho Ruthven conspirators. During tho dis- 
turbances of 1639 it was in the hands of tho 
Covenanters, and in 1715 was occupied by 
Argylo against the Jacobites. In 1746 it was 
unsuccessfully besieged by the Pretender. 

Stirling, The Battle oe (Sept. 11, 
1297), resulted in a complete victory for Sir 
William Wallace and the Scotch over the 
English, who were led by Warenne, Earl 
of Surrey, and by Cressingham. - Wallace 
fell on tho English, who numbered about 
50,000 men, as they wore in process of cross- 
ing a narrow bridge over the Forth, and cut 
them to pieces, killing Cressingham. 

Stockdale v. Hansard, Cases of 
(1837 — 40), arose from the publication by 
Hansard, by order of the Commons, of a report, 
which described a book published by Stockdale 
as indecent. Stockdale suing Hansard for 
libel, the Queen’s Bench decided that the 
order of the House was no justification. After 
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live suits had been brought, aud JStockdalo and 
the sheriffs committed by the Commons, an 
Act was passtni preventing any suit in future 
concerning papers printed by order of either 
House. 

Stoke, The Battle of (June 16, 1487), the 
last battle between the rival houses of York 
and Lancaster, was fought between the 
Yorkist adherents of Lambert Simnel and 
Henry VII. at a small village near Newark. 
John do Li Pole, Earl of Lincoln, Lords Lovel 
and Fitzgerald led the revolters, assisted by 
an experienced Gemum general, ilartin 
Schwarz, at the hc-ad of 2,000 mercenaries. 
After an obstinate conflict of three hours’ 
duration, on account of their numerical 
superiority the royal forces, commanded by 
Henry VII. in person, prevailed. Not one 
of the rebel leaders escjiped. Simnel was 
taken prisoner, and the ravolt was thoroughly 
suppressed. 

Stone, Geohge, Archbishop of Dublin 
(J. 1707, d. 1764), was the son of a banker. 
Through the influence of the Duke of New- 
castle, he became in early life Dean of Derry, 
and then successively Bishop of Kildaie 
and Derry, and in 1747 was made primate. 
During Lord Dorset’s viceroyalty he was 
virtually governor of Ireland, and he ruled it 
by means of the pension list. In 1765 he w’as 
dismissed from the Privy Council, but in 1759 
again joined the ministerial party. He was 
called the “Beauty of Holiness,” and was 
very unpopular. Ho was, however, a liberal 
man, and in favour of the removal of Catholic 
disabilities. 

Lecl^, Hist, of Eng. tn (hd EighUsnth C«n- 
iurjii Plowdeu, Hitt, of Ireland; Walpole, lie- 
metre of (1m of George II. 

Storie, Dii. Joux (d. 1571), was in Jan., 
1648, whilst a member of the House of 
Commons, committed to the custody of the 
8erjcant-at-ArmB, “ probably,” says Hallam, 
“ for some ebullition of virulence against the 
changes of religion.” Under Mary, Storie 
became one of the most violent enemies of the 
Heformation, and a leading persecutor. He 
w'as queen’s proctor at the trial of Arch- 
bishop Oranmer, and in 1569 made a violent 
speech in the Ilouse against the Supremacy 
Bill. Ho was subsequently imprisoned for 
refusing to take the oath of allegianco, and 
on his release went abroad, where he occupied 
himself in plotting against Elizabeth’s govern- 
ment. He is said to have been plotting the 
death of James VI. of Scotland, in order to 
smooth the way “ for his mother’s maniage 
with some Catholic prince,” when he was 
inveigled on board a vessel at Antwerp by a 
man named Parker, one of Burleigh’s spies, 
and earned to Yarmouth. He was tortured 
to extort his secrets,’ and shortly afterwards 
was hanged. 

Btowe, John (b. circa 1525, d. 1605), was 


;i London citizen and most incliifetri<<us anti- 
(juariiin. I»esid< s minor works, such it> Iiis 
mnrU of hmjlixh (JhroniclfS {1.361), his f'/orts 

his contributions to Holin.'hed, 
and to c<litions of Chaucer, he is chiefly known 
for his Sttyvay of London., published in 1.398, 
which has been the basis of all suh'^wment 
attempts at a history of London. He suffered 
from groat poverty in his old age. 

An enlarged e<litiou of Stowe's Surrau was 

i >ublisbo<l by Stryi>o iu 1720» aud re-issued with 
urtber enlargements iu 2 void, folio (1754). 

Stowell, AVilliam Scott, Lord (h. 1745, 
d. 1836), was the older brother of Lord Eldon. 
From the Grammar School of Newcastlc-on- 
Tyne, he ^%•ent up to Coi*pus Christi Colh-go, 
Oxford, as a scholar, and obtained a fellow- 
ship. In 1774 he was appointed Cam- 
<lcn Keador in ancient history, wliile in 
the meantime he was studying for the bar. 
He proved an admirable lecturer, but, learing 
Oxford in 1777, practised in the Ecclesiastical 
and Admiralty Courts. Practice flowed in 
to him at once. In 1783 he was appointed 
Uegistrnr of the Cotirt of Faculties, and five 
yciirs later Judge of the ConsLstory Ct)urt and 
Advocate-General, with the honour of knight* 
hood, and, ten years later, he bcKame Judge of 
the High Court of Admiralty. In 1790 he 
had been returned to Parliament for Downton, 
but during a long career in Parliament he 
scarcely ever made a long speech. In 1821 
he wa.s raised to the peerage. As a judge 
lie cannot be too highly praised. He ranks 
even higher than his distinguished brother. 
He was painstaking, clear, and logical in his 
decisions, and dispLiyod a broiidth of learning 
and research which has done much to fonn 
our international law. “ He formed,” sjtys a 
contemporary writer, “ a system of rational 
law from the ill-fashioned labours of his pre- 
decessors, erecting n temple of jurisprudence, 
and liiying its foundations not on fleeting 
policy, or in occasional interests, but in uni- 
versal and immutable justice.” 

Haggard, Reports; .Annual Ol'itua)*}/, 1637. 

Strafford, Thomas 'Wentworth, Earl 
OF (b. April, lo93, d. May 12, 1641), the son of 
Sir Willxam Wentworth, was educated at St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, represented York- 
shire in Parliament from 1613 to 1628, with 
the exception of the assembly of 1626, when 
he was incaimcitatod by being api>ointed 
sheriff. In Parliament Wentworth main- 
tained an independent position, inclining 
rather to the popular party than to the couil. 
In 1621 he opposed the attempt of James to 
limit the rights of Parliament, and proposed 
a protestation. In 1627 he opi>osed the forced 
loan leried by Charles, and wjis for a short 
time in confinement. In the Parliament of 
1628 he for a time exercised great influence 
in the Commons, and attempted to embody 
the liberties of the subject in a bill, and 
thereby to lay a secure foundation for the 
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fiitim’, and rocouoili- king and Commons. 
But h<> <lid not share in the general £)assiou for 
war with Spain in 1024. nor did he sympathise 
with the o)>je« ti(ms of the I’mitans to the 
king's ladigions ptjliey. What he desired 
was a gtivernnu-nt intelhgent enougli to per- 
ceive the re.il ii>-eds of the nation, and strong 
enough to i an y out priu tieal r<‘fonus, in 
spite i)f til-- oppo>ition of local and class 
interests. It was in accordance with these 
ideas that ^\■ent\vol•th enteriMl the king’s 
servil e. He was cicated a peer in July, 1028, 
aii'l hecaiiu? in Deceinher of the siime ymr 
rri.->ident of tlie Council of the Xorth. He 
cnteri'd the Privy Council in Noveiuher, 1629, 
and hecaine laud Deputy of Ireland in the 
summer of 1636. Pleasures for the hetter 
carrying out of the poor law, for the relief 
of eonniU’vee, and for the general improve- 
ment of the condition of the people were 
probably the results of his presence in the 
Council. In tlie North his vigorous enforce- 
ments of the law without respect of persons 
was the cdiief characteii.stic of his adminis- 
ti-ation. In Ireland his abilities had freer 
scope. He protectetl trade, fouiuUal the flax 
mamifaeture, organised a respectable anuy, 
and introduced iiiuny refoiins into tin- Church 
and the administration. But his liarshness 
to iinlivnluaks, and his intolonince of oppo- 
sition gained him mimero\>s enemies amongst 
tin- Kuglish colonists, wliilst his disreg-ard of 
the king’s promises to the native Irish, and 
the threatened Plantation or Connaught, 
created feelings of distrust and di'cad, whieh 
hole fruit in the rebellion of 1641. In Sept., 
1639, he was summoned to England, and be- 
came at once the leading spirit in the com- 
mittee of eight, to whom Scotch affairs were 
entrusted, and the king’s chief adviser. In 
Jan., 1610, he was ei'cated Eiirl of Strafford. 
By liis advice the king summoned the Short 
Parliamf*nt, and dissolved it when it became 
unruly. In order to caixy on the ^s'ar 
with Scotland, he suggested expedients of 
every kind — a loan from Spain, the debase- 
ment of the coinage, and the employment 
of the Irish army to suhduo Scotland, or 
if necessary to keep down England. The 
king appointed him Lieutenant-General of 
the English army (Aug. 20, 1640), but his 
i-nevgy could not avert defeat, and when the 
council of peers advised the king to summon 
a Parliament, his fate uas assured. In spite 
of illness Strafford huixied up to London to 
impeach the poinilar loaders for treasonable 
correspondence. Pym moved Strafford’s im- 
peachment on Nov. 11, and he was arrested 
the same day. TIis trial began in West- 
minster Hall on ilarch 22, 1641. The ex- 
trt'ine party in the Commons, dissiUisfied 
with the slow and doubtful course of impeach- 
ment, brought in a bill of attainder (April 
10), which passed its third nwling in the 
Commons on April 21, and in the Lords on 
May 8. The king’s attempts to save Straf- 


ford. and above all the discovery of the first 
Ai-my Plot, .sealed his fate, and prevented the 
Hcceptanco of a suggested compromise, which 
would have saved his life, but incapacitated 
liim from all office. The king postponed his 
answer as long as he could, and consulted the 
bishops and judges, but the danger of a 
popular rising induced him to yield, he gave 
his assent to the bill (May 10), and Strafford, 
was executed on May 12. llis attainder was 
reversed in 1662. 

QonUuer. Hist, of Eng., 1603 — 1642; Rush- 

worth, Ifwtoncal CotUctions; 8fi-a/ord Paj>cr«; 

Life of Strafford in Forster’s British Sfafesineii, 

Tol. ii. [C. H. F.] 

Straffordiaus. The bill of attainder 
agstinst Strafford passed the third reading 
(April 2, 1641) by a majority of 204 against 
o9. Mr, William ^V^leelc^, M.P. for West- 
bur>’, took douui the names of the minority, 
copies of the list got abroad, and one was 
posted uj) in the Old Palace Yard, West- 
minster, with the addition “ those are the 
Stniffordians, betrayers of their country,” 
The list included the names of Selden, Lord 
Digby, Orlando Bridgcman, and Holbome. 

It did not contain those of Fidkland and 
Hyde, who voted for the bill, Tlio publica- 
tion of the division lists was at this time a 
breach of privilege. Tho House itself first 
published the names of members voting in 
the year 1836. 

Clarendon. Hist, of the ReVellion; T. L. San- 
ford, ShidtGS of tho tircut Bcbchtoa. 

Straits Settlements, The, situated 
in the Straits of Malacca, comprise Singapore, 
Penang, with Wellesley Province and The 
Dindings; and Malacca. In 1906 the bound- 
aries were extended so as to include Labuan. 
These settlements, originally formed under 
the Indian government, were transferred to 
the charge of the Colonial Office, 1867. The 
government of the collective colony at Sin^- 
pore ie vested in a governor and executive 
and legislative councils. Penang and 
Malacca have each a resident councillor,, 
under the Governor of Singapore. The popula- 
tion, numbering a little over half a million, ia 
very mixed, and includes Malays, Chinese, 
Bengalese, Arabs, Burmese, Siamese, and 
numerous other races. Associated with the 
colony is a group of protected native states. 

Stratford, John, Archbishop of 
terbury (rf. 1348), lirat appears as sitting 
in Parliament in 1317- Ho was frequently 
employed on embassies by Edw'ard II., and 
in 1323 was made Bishop of Winchester by 
the Pope, contrary to the wishes of tho king, 
who, however, eventually recognised ^ him. 
Ho took an active part in the deposition^ of 
Edvrard II., but though he saw the necessity 
of getting rid of the infatuated king, he did 
not wish to put tho power into tho hands of 
Isabella and Mortimer. His opposition to< 
the guilty pair led to his persecution, and he- 
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was compelled to take refuge in a forest in 
Hampshire, where he remained till the full 
of Mortimer. Edward III. made him Chan- 
cellor in 1330, and he was transh»ted to the 
see of Canterbury in 1333. lie held the 
Great Seal twice again, from 1335 to 1337 
and for a short period in 1340. In this latter 
year occurred the great quarrel between the 
king and the archbishop. There is no doubt 
thiit Stnitford was a faithfid minister to 
Edward, but it was impos-sible for him to find 
money sufficient to defray the expense of the 
costly French wars. Edwai'd, angered by 
his want of money and the ill-success of his 
expedition, tumed round on the archbishop 
and accused him of malvei-sJition. A lengthy 
dispute followed, in the course of which the 
king being desirous of bringing Stratford 
before tho Council, the peers dechired that a 
^•or could only bo tried by the House of 
Lords, thus incidentally establishing an im- 
portant privilege. The archbishoj) having 
got Parliament on his side, the king was com- 
pelled to give in, and a reconcilLition fol- 
lowed. Sti-atfoixl was often employed by tho 
king on imj^iiant affaire, but he never again 
received the chancellorship. Though they 
can hardly rank as shitcsmen, the archbishop 
and his brother were able and faithful min- 
isters, anxious to cheek the extravagance of tho 
king, and to preserve the liberties of tho people. 

Hook, ilrchbiVh^ix of Canterbury ; W. I<OQg- 
tuau, Edicard thf Third. 

Stratton, The Battle op (May 16, 1643), 
took place during the Great RebelUon. The 
Parliamentary forces under General Chudleigh, 
Sir Richard BuUor, Sir Alexander Curew, 
and the Eurl of Shimford, were defeiited by 
the Cornish anny under Sir Rjilidx Hopton 
and Sir Bovil Grenville. Tho Parliamentary 
forces were wc-akened by the detachment of 
Sir George Chudleigh with all their cjivalry. 
They were j)Oste<l on tho top of Stnitton HiU, 
which the Cornish army after several hours’ 
hard fighting succeeded in stonning. General 
Chudleigh and 1,700 prisoners were biken, 
together with thirU*en giuis, and all the 
bagg^tge and stores of the defeated army. 

Strickland, Agnes (5. 1806, d. 1874), 
tho daughter of filr. Thomas Strickland, 
of Keydon Hall, Suffolk, was tho author of 
numerous works of fiction and poetr)*. She 
publishcol Livei of the Qiieena of England from 
the Norman ConqueMt, 12 vols., 1840 — 48 (new 
©d., 8 vols., 1851 — 52), which attained great 
popularity. Tho work is interesting, and 
written in a lively stylo, but tho author’s 
judgment was not sufficiently critical, nor 
her acquaintance with general English his- 
tor>* wide enough, for it to bo of much value 
as an authority. In 1850 — 59 she wrote Lives 
of the Queens of Scotland, w’hich includes an 
elaborate, but not conclusive, vindication of 
Moiy Queen of Scots. In 1866 she publislied 
Lives of the Seven Bishops 


Strode, William { d . 1C4.5), wa.s re- 
turned to the House of Commons in the 
last Parliament of James 1., and tlie 
five Parliaments of his son. In the third 
Parliament of Chitrlcs he took j>art in the 
tumult causioi in the House; of Commons by 
the Speaker’s refu&il to j)ut Eliot's resolution.', 
for which he was called befoix* the Council 
and imprisoiusl until January, 1040. In thi- 
Long Parliament he is mentioned by Clarendon 
as “ one of those ephori who most avowed the 
cui'bing and suppressing of nuijesty,” and 
“ one of the fiercest men of the p^iriy, and of 
the party only for his ficix-eness.” On Dec. 
24, 1640, he introduced the bill for annuiil 
Parliaments, and on Nov. 28, in 1641, moved 
that the kingdom should be put in a posture 
of defence. He did not scruple to avow that 
the sjifcty of the Parliament depended on the 
Scottish army. “The sons of Zeruiah,” he 
said (refening to the court party), “are too 
strong for us.” He was one of tho five mem- 
bers impeached bythe king (Jan., 1642b After 
the Civil War began he took an active part 
ag:dnst the king in Somerset, and in his place 
in tho Commons opposed all proposals to treat. 

S. K. Gardiuer, Uist. of Ena., J60d—1643, oad 
Great Ciril H'ar, 1642—164$. 

Strongbow was the sumamo of Richanl 
de Clare, Earl of Pembroke, a nobleman of 
ruined fortunes and adventurous spirit. It 
was this doubtless that made him eager to 
accept tho hand of Eva, daughter of tho King 
of Leinster, and to attempt tho conquest of 
Ireland. He applied to Henry for leave, and 
got a dubious answer, wliich became fimilly 
an absolute prohibition, hut in spite of it ho 
sailed from Milford Haven in 1170. At once 
ho married Eva, and was probably elected 
tanist, and succeeded to tho kingdom of Lein- 
ster in 1171. In 1 172 he joined Henry inNor- 
mandy, and rcturaod to Ireland as governor 
in 1173. A mutiny of the soldiery comi>cllcd 
him to supersede his fri«;nd Horvey Mount- 
Maurico by Raymond lo Gros, but he refused 
him the lumd of his sister. Being defeated 
by the O’Briens in 1174 ho found it necessary 
to accept RajTnond as a brothoi‘-in-liiw. 
Though Henrj' hims^Jf had rccsiUcd that 
leader, tho voice of the soldiery again com- 
pelled Strongbow to make Raymond their 
commander. In 1176 ho died at Dublin of u 
cancer in the leg, and was buried in tho 
cathedral. He left but one daughter, Isabel, 
who brought his vast lands to \VilIiam 
filarshal of Pembroke, her husband. Ac- 
cording to Giraldus ho never originated an 
enterprise, but allowed himself to bo guided 
by others ; ho, however, allows him to have 
b^n just and oven generous, and bravo in 
battle. Ho was a munificent patron of the 
Church, and was tho founder of the priory of 
Kilmainham. 

Oiraldufl CambreoBls^ 'Ei:pu^\aiio 
LjtteltoD^ fidnry II. 
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StrypSi [/>• 1643, d. 1«37), «n 

industhuus coiiJi)ikr of niiiterials for the 
history of the English Kefonnation, was viuir 
of Leyton in Essex. His chief works Jire 
J::cclei\astical Memorials, a Churcli history 
under Henry VIII., Edward ^ I., and JIary, 
witli invaliuible original papers in appendices; 
The Annals of the Reformation ; the Lives of 
Crunmer, Parker, Orindal, IVhiUjift, ChcKc, 
Smith, and Aylnur ; and an enlarged edition of 
Stowe’s of London (1720). A man of 

little ability and some prejudice, Strype’s solid 
work has made his collections quite indispen- 
siible for th(‘ history of the change of religion 
in Eny^land. Tlie best edition is that of the 
■O.xford I’ress in ocUivo. 

Stud^rt T’ a.Twil y. The Stuarts were 
descended from a certain Walh-r Utz-Alan, 
lord of Oswestry, who enterc'd the service 
of David I., by whom he was created High 
Steward of Scotland. The office beciunc 

hereditary in the family. Alexander, the 
fourth Stcwiud of the Fitz-Alan stock, com- 
manded at the battle of Largs in 1263; the 
lifth, James, was one of the i-cgents appointed 
on tlic death of Alexander 111. ; the sixth, 
'Walter, supportcKl Kol)ert 13ruce, commanded 
a division at Ikmnockbum, and was rewarded 
in 1315 by the hand of Bruce’s diiughter, 
IMarjory. Jlarjory’s son, Robert, ruled Scot- 
land as regent iluring the minority of David 
II. and his captivity in England, and upon 
David’s deatli, in 1371, succeeded to the ' 
Scottish throne. [For the history of the 
Stuart sovereigns of Scotland, see Rohekt II. 
and III., James I., II., HI., IV., V., and 
JIaky.] 

With the accession of James VI. of Scotland 
to the English throne (1603) as James I., 
the histon,’ of the Stuart rule in England 
begins ; it is that of the transition from 
the personal government of the Yorkist and 
Tudor periods to the Barliamentiiry sj’stom 
of Hanoverian times. Svich a transition wjis, 
in England, inevitable ; but to the character 
and policy of the Stuart kings it was due 
that the change had to be effected by 
Tneans of a rebellion and a revolution, 
railiament had already in the later years 
of Elizjibcth begun to assume a more inde- 
pendent attitude ; but that queen had tact 
enough to keep it in good temper, and, as in 
the question of the monopolies, knew when to 
yield. But James I. was utterly devoid of 
tact, and never succeeded in making himself 
respected. More thiin this, he continually 
forced upon men’s attention a doctrine of 
prero^tive which cut at the root of English 
liberties. Moreover, his Scotch experience 
had rendered him singularly unfit to deal 
with English ecclesiastical ifficulties. The 
time had come for concessions to, or at any 
rate considerate treatment of, the Puritans. 
But James, though he did not, as Cliarles I., 
regsird episcopacy as a sacr^ institution, 


valued it highly ^ a means of keeping the 
clergy in order ; any concession to the Puri- 
tans^’would, he thought, wcjiken episcopal 
authonty, .'ind so prepJire the way for that 
independence of the clergy which in Scotland 
had proved so dangerous to the state ; there- 
fore he refused all change, and so brought 
about the union against Mmself of the poli- 
ticiil and religious oppositions. His domestic 
difficulties were increased by his ill-advised 
foreign policy. James knew far better than 
his subjects the true jjosition of affairs on the 
Continent; and, although his policy of me- 
diation could never Ixave succeeded, a frank 
shitement of reasons would have done much 
to lessen the opposition of the Commons ; but 
as he took no pains to make his people under- 
sUind him, it was inevitable that the Protestant 
feeling of the country should bo offended by 
the marriage negotiations with Spain, and by 
the king's refusal to interfere energetically 
to save the Palatinate. So firm was the 
distrust which his action inspired, that even 
when, under pressure from Buckingham, 
James declared war against Spain, Par liament 
would not believe that a great continental 
war was seriously intended, and refused sup- 
plies. The question more and more clearly 
defined itself : could the king persist in a 
certain policy, or retain a ccilain minister, 
against the will of Parliament ? The actual 
Parliamcntar>' gains of James’s reign were 
but fijw ; more important was it that the 
impositions had raised the question of impar- 
liamcntary taxation, and that the rerdval of 
impeachment had given Parliament a weapon 
agiinst the king. But it is clear that if the 
king detennined to carry out a certain policy 
against the wish of his subjects, and to raise 
tire neccssar}' funds by unparliamentary 
means, and if Parliament in vain attacked 
ministers, the ultimate issue w’ould depend on 
the preponderance of power, and this could be 
decided only by war. This is what came to 
pass under Charles I. 

But while the victory of Parliament was 
incrtbible, it was well that it should not be 
premature. Had Charles yielded to all the 
demands of the Commons in 1629, had he 
given them complete control of taxation, and 
recognised the responsibility of ministere, he 
would have handed over his sovereignty to 
them. But the Commons wore not yet fit to 
exercise such a pow’er. Their supremacy 
would have established a gross tyranny in 
ecclesiastical matters, for all opinions disked 
by the majority of average Englishmen 
would have been proscribed in the National 
Church. Nor were the Commons as yet fit to 
govern. Nothing existed comparable to the 
modem sj’stem of cabinet and party govern- 
ment ; the rule of the House of Commons 
would have been the rule of an unorganised 
mob. 

Then followed eleven years without a Par- 
liament. At first the country was quiet; but 
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Thud’s action upon becoming archbishoj), and 
the attempt to niise ??hip-inoney, strengthened 
and hound more closely together the Puiitan 
and tho constitutionalist opposition; and when 
the Scotch attack forced diaries to put him- 
self into the hands of Parliament, the oppo- 
sition saw their own strength, and Charles 
had to suiTcnder one by one the powers and 
prerogatives by which he had attempted to 
govern. 

But the rediess of political gnevances left 
tho religious diflBculties still unsolved. It 
became clear during tho struggles of 1641 — 
42 that tho main question left was that of 
tho existence of episcopacy ; from the episco- 
palian party arose the Cavalier party ; and 
though the attempt to seize the Five Members, 
and the cons(^uent introduction of the Militia 
Bill was tho immediate ctiusc of the war, the 
religious element was far more impoidant 
than the constitutiomil in the early years of 
the war. 

Tho constitution.'^ questions of tho second 
Stuart period differ from tho.se of the first. 
No longer was there a direct assertion of 
“ absolute power ; ” no unparliamentiry fixa- 
tion was attemptc'd : there was no exercise of 
judicial power by Coimcil or Star Chamber. 
Cluirles II. ruled not against, but through, a 
Parliament which ho tried to make subser- 
vient. Yet the judges were still under court 
influence ; prerogative lingered in tho “ dis- 
jiensing power;’’ and divine right reappeared 
under the doctrine of “ non-resistance.” Tlio 
fall of the Whigs after the dissolution of 1681 
showed how strong the Royalist feeling of tho 
countrj' remained, in spite of eighteen years* 
misgovemment ; and even after tho lessons 
of tho Great Rebellion, tho Stuarts might at 
tho eleventh hour liavo succeeded in creating 
a despotism, had not James II. attacked the 
English Church, and so united all classes 
against him. 

Tho reigns of William and Mary, and of 
Anne, though tho sistoi-s were of tho Stuart 
house, are more closely connected with later 
than with earlier historj*. In thorn begins 
tho development of party cabinet govern- 
ment ; and instead of a shifting policy of 
neutrality or a truckling to Franco, tho great 
struggle commences between Franco and 
England which was to last tDl the nineteenth 
century. [Petitiox of Biout; Gbbat Bb- 

BELLIUB, &C.] 

Gardiner, Hitt, of Eny.. 1603—102, and Qrtat 
Citil IKar, 16^2—l6^9, is the ffreat authority for 
Charles 1. and James Z. ;>banke, Hitt, of Eng., 
is specially valuable for the later Stuarts. For 
Chules IL and James II. we have also Macau* 
lay’s Hilt, of Bng. The best short general 
sketch is in tbe small volume by Mr. Oordiner, 
entitled Tht Puritan Ssbellton, 

Stnartf Ahadella. [Auabella Stuaut.] 

Stuart, Charles Edw’aud, known as tho 
VouHO Pketb-Vdeu (It. 1720, </. 1788), was the 
Son of James Edwai^ Stuart, and Clementina, 


granddaughter of John Sobii-ski. King of 
Poland. He was born at Rome. His educa- 
tion was very much neglected. He liecame of 
politicil iinpoi-fince on tlie renewal of the 
hostility between England and France after 
the fall of \N .ilpole. Cardimil Tencin, the 
French minister, was in favour of an invasion 
of England, and in 1743 Charles came to Paris. 
Louis XV., although he refused to seo him, 
was not unfriendly to his cause ; 15,000 veterans 
under Marshal Siixe were stationed at Dun- 
kirk, while fleets were collected at Brest and 
Toulon. But the French admiril, Roquo-* 
feuille, feared to attack tho Euglish under 
Sir John Xoiris ; his sliips w’ere dispeu'sed by 
a stonn, and the French inini.stry abandoning 
the design, appointed Saxe to comiiiund in 
Flanders. The Pretender retired to Paris, 
whence ho communicated with his Scotch 
adherents through Munay of Broughton. 
Tlie results of the battle of Fontenoy (1745) 
caused him to hasten his pbuis. He embarked 
at Nantes (1745) in a privateer, attcndcHl by a 
French man-of-war, but the latter vessel was 
attacked and disjibled by an English ship, so 
that Cliarles airived in Scotland strippeil of 
supplies, and with only seven companions. 
[Jacobites.] After the battle of Culloden 
Charles fled, and succecde^l, after five montlis’ 
wanderings in the Hebrides, in escaping to 
lYanco. He owed his life to Flora Mac- 
donald. On his return to Paris ho found tliat 
no more help was to bo expected from the 
French court. On one occasion Tencin 
projHjsed tluit he should bo supplied with 
French troops on condition that in tho event 
of his success, Ireland should be given to 
Louis. Charles i-eplied, “ Non, M. lo Cardinal, 
tout ou rien, point do luirtage.” In 1747 ho 
went to S|)ain, and in 1748 to Prussia, to try 
and get assistance, but without success. Ho 
quarrelled with his father and brother when 
the latter became a cardinal. Ho was com- 
pelled to leave Franco by tho conditions of 
the Treaty of Aix>la-Cbapellc, but ho ob- 
stimitely refused to go, and was imprisoned. 
Ho resided chiefly after this with his friend, 
tho Due do Bouillon, in tho forest of Ardennes. 
In 1750, and perhaps in 1753, ho paid 
mysterious visits to England. On the deiith 
of his father he reiwired to Borne. His 
character had become degraded ; his former 
chivalrous promise had quite vanished, ho 
was a confitmed drunkard, and his friends 
were alienated by his refusal to dismiss hip 
mistress, i^liss Walkinshaw, who it was said 
be^yod his plans. In 1772 ho married 
Princess Louisa of Stolberg, a girl of twenty* 
but tho union was unhappy, and sho eloped 
with Allicri. His adherents liad sent him 
|)roposals that year of setting up his standard 
in America. “ Tho abilities of Prince 
Charles,” says Lord Stanhope, “ I may ob- 
serve, stood in direct contrast to his father’a 
No man could express himself with more 
clearness and elegance than James . . . 
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hut on the other liand his conduct was always 
deficient ill energy and cnteipri!^. Qiarles 
was no penman ; while in action, he ^^as 
•superior. His .luick intelligence, his prompt- 
ness of decision, his c-onU-mpt of danger, 
-u-o rocordetl on unquestionable testimony. 
\notlu‘r (piality of Charles's mind was great 
firmness of resolution, which pride and soiTOw 
aftcrwanls hardened into sullen obstinacy. 

Strmhoi.e, Hust. of Eng.; Lecky. Hut. of tJw 
eVntuny; Horace Walpole, fician o/ 
(icorge n. ; Ewaht. Life ofPnnce Charles Edicard ; 
Yi»nion Lee, The Countess of vilfeany. 


Stuaxt, .Iamks Edwauu, known as the Oli) 
rnETENDKH (/>. 1688, (1. 1765). was the son of 
Kin‘«' James II. and Mary of Modena. It was 
<»'cnenilly believed at the time that ho wa.s a 
supposititious child; but without iust cau^‘. 
When James II. contemplated flight, the child 
was convoyed to France by Lauzun. In I”9l , 
ut his father's deathbed, he was acknowledged 
by Louis XIV., who undertook to uphold 
his claims. In 1708 Louis fitted out an oxpe- 
ditiim against this country. But James, who 
was to have accompanied it, was taken ill 
of the measles, and the expedition failed 
completely. He then joined the French army, 
and was present at the battle of Oude- 
narde. On the fall of the MTiigs^ his pros- 
pects considcnibly improved. In 1711 Hailey 
opened negotiations for peace with the French 
court through the Abbe Gautier, who was 
also a Jacoliite agent. In 1712 James ven- 
tured to wi-ito to his .sister Anne. On the 
conclusion of the Peace of Uti*ccht, ho was 
comiiclled to leave Franco, and removed to 
Bar in Lovniine. During this period it was 
constantly urged ujion him that he should 
change his religion, but he distinctly refused 
to do so. In June 23, 1714, proclamations 
against him were issued by both Houses of 
Ibuliaiucnt. On receiving the nows of the 
death of Anne, he went from Bar-le-Duc to 
I’lombiercs, whore he issued a proclamation 
claiming the crown, and from thence to Com- 
mercy. With Bolingbroke as Secretary of 
State', the Pretender's schemes seemed to have 
a chance of success. It was hoped that 
Louis might bo induced to break the peace ; 
the Jacobites in England were supposed to 
bo eager to rise. But the flight of Onnondo 
from Engbind was followed by the death of 
Louis XIV. Despite Bolingbroke’s adWco Mar 
rose in Scotland. [Jacoiiites.! It was not until 
Mar’s expedition was doomed to failure that 
James arrived in Scotland. He went to 
Scone, where ho assumed the style of royalty. 
But it was evident thxit he lacked all energy. 
Aigylo advanced on Perth, James and Jlar 
withdrew before him, and, deserting their 
foUowei-s, secretly fled to France. On his 
return James most unjustly laid the blame 
of the failure on Bolingbroke, and dis- 
missed him. His place was taken by Mar. 
In 1717 Charles XII. of Sweden, and the 
Spanish minister Albcroni, resolved to biin 


about a Stuart restoration But their plans 
f iilcd Soon afterwards the Kegent of bniuco 
was comi.cllcd by the English government to 
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King of Poland ; but on her way to Uome, she 

was an-csted bv the Emperor, and detained 
prisoner. In 1719 Alberoni fitted out an 
expedition «gain.st England. The Pretender 
was invited to Spain, and there publicly 
received. The expedition under Ormonde was 
scattered in the Bay of Biscay. This )car 
Princess Sobicski escaped from Austria, and 
went to Italy, where she married the Pro- 
tender. In 1720 Charles Edward was bom. 

In 1722 Atterbury’s plot seemed for a short 
period likely to succeed. James sent an extra- 
ordinary declaration from Lucca, ofltering to 
allow George II. the succession to the throne, 
and the title of King of Hanover, if he 
would quietly suirender the English croivn. 

In 1728 an unsuccessful attempt to incite a 
rebellion in the Highlands was made by 
Allan Cameron. James bad quanelled with 
Mar, and now had as a favourite Colonel Hay, 
who was made Secretary of State and Earl of 
Inverness. Clementina, jealous of Inverness, 
left her husband, which alienated the Emperor 
and Spain from him. On the death of George 
I. he repaired to Lorraine full of hopes* 
They were soon dashed to the ground, and 
the French government wore compelled to 
send him from Fmnce. He returned to Italy 
and was reconciled to his wife, who died in 
1735. He now took us his adviser James 
Murray, Inverness’s brother-in-law, whom 
he created Earl of Dunbar. On tho breaking 
out of war between England and Franco 
(1740) the Jacobite hopes revived. An asso- 
ciation of seven was formed in Scotland ; tho 
English Jacobites wore roused ; tho French 
minister was friendly to his cause. Xho 
ultimate result of these intrigues^ was tho 
Young Pretender's expedition in 1745. James 
Edward now ceased to exercise any real in- 
fluence. He quarrelled with his son in 1747. 
James had fair abilities, but was thoroughly 
selfish, faithless, and licentious. 

Jesse, 3fc»ivoir3 of the Pretender; Sti^opOi 
Hist, of Eng.: Lecky. Hist, of the Eighteenth 
Century. 

Stnbbe, Thomas, a Puritan lawjjer, and 
brotbor-in-law of Cartwright, wrote in 1679 
a pamphlet against tho proposed mamage of 
Elizabeth with the Duke of An^ou. For this 
he was sentenced to have his right hand cut 
off ; and on tho infliction of tho penalty is 
said to have waved his hat in his left hand, 
crying, “ Long live Queen Elizabeth !” This 
story is, however, doubtful, Stubbe was m 
1587 employed by Burleigh to answer the 
libels of Cardinal Allen. In 1688 he was 
elected M.P. for Yarmouth. 

Stubbs, Thomas (rf. 1373), a Domini- 
can, wrote a chronicle of the Archbishops 
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•of York, which conUtins much valuuhlo his- 
torical matter. It has been priuted by 
Twysden. 

Stokeley, Sm Thomas (rf. 1578), an ad- 
lierent of the Protector Somerset, was impli- 
cated in the rebellion of Sir Thomas Wyatt 
(1554), and wis compelled to leave Engbind, 
subsequently becoming a noted pirate or 
privateer. He afterwards went to Ireland 
and acquired considerable possessions there. 
In 1570 he betook himself to Spain, and 
entered into negotiations w’ith Philip, de- 
claring that his influence was sufficient to 
procure an ciisy conquest of Ireland ; but the 
contemplated invasion came to nothing. A 
few years later Stukeley again projected an 
attack on Ireland, but this time with pajwl 
aid ; he was killed, however, on his way at 
Alcazar in battle w’ith the Moors. 

Sabinfeadation was the process of 
creating inferior feudal obligations by the 
lord of a fief. For example, a lord who held 
an estate of the crown, would grant part of 
it to a sub-tenant of his own, who would 
henceforward sbmd in an analogous relation 
to him to that in which he stood to his lord. 
Very often tho process of subinfeudation 
went 80 far that the nominal holder of a fief 
had not enough left in his own hands to per- 
form the services required of him. Fraudu- 
lent acts of this type were not uncommon. 
At last the statute Quia Bmptorea (July, 1290) 
practically abolished future cases of subin- 
feudation by enacting that in future transfers 
of land, tho purchaser should not enter into 
feudal relations of dependence with the alienor, 
but should stand to the lord of tho fief in tho 
sjime relation in which the alienor had him- 
self stood. [Feudalism.] 

Submission of the Clergy, The, was 
an agreement, forced upon the Convocation of 
Canterbury by Henry VIII. in 1532, that no 
new canons should bo enacted without tho 
king’s sanction, and that a review of tho 
existing canons should bo made, and all dis- 
approved of struck out. In 1534 this sub- 
mission was embodied in an Act of Par- 
liament called tho Statute of tho Submission 
of tho Clergy (25 Hen. VIII., c. 19), which 
moreover gave tho king power to summon 
Convocation by his own writ, annul all done 
without his licence, and to appoint commis- 
sioners to review the canon law. Tho exact 
significance of these Acts was fiercely debated 
during tho stormy period that preceded tho 
vii-tual suspension of Convocation in 1717. 

SubEddy, a Parliamentaiy grant to tho 
crown, acquired during the sixteenth centurj' 
a fixed and technical sense. Tho custom of 
granting a round sum of mon^’ wUch had 
grown up since tho days of ^ward IV., 
became in tho reign of Mary 8tereot}'ped. 
Henceforth a subsidy meant a tax of 4s. in 
tho pound for lands, and 28. 8d. for goods 


from Knglishmen, and of double tliat sum 
from aliens; in all amounting to t70.0iJU. 
Besides this a special .subsidy of 4;2(J,UU(J was 
levied on the clergy. From this date, a Par- 
liament granted one or two or more subsidii s. 
The iSubaicii/ JioUa give an account of how tlio 
taxes were laised. 

Sudbury, Simon or, Archbishop of Can- 
terbury (1375 — 1381), was born at Sudbury, 
studied canon law at Pan.s, and became at- 
tached to the Papal- Curia. He also attached 
himself to .lolin of Gaunt. In 13G0 he was 
made Chancellor of Salisbury, and in 1362 
Bishop of London. He took part in several 
embassies. He incurred iinpoj)ubirity by his 
enlightened aversion to pilgrimages. In 1375 
he was made Archbishop of Canterbury. He 
was murdered in 1381 by the insurgent 
l>easantiy when they took possession of the 
Tower. 

U>X)k, ylichbodtojis of C«lPitcrl*urt». 

Sudoosaiu,THR Battle of (July 1, 1848), 
was fought during tho second Sikh War. 
After KinejTee, Lieutenant Edwarde.s was 
reinforced by 4,000 men from CashmtTe. 
Moolraj, alaniied at the growing power of his 
opiwnents, drew together liis whole force, 
which had been augmented by 11.000 deser- 
ters, and attacked them near Sudoosjiin. Tho 
battle began with a furious cannonade, which 
lasted several houi-s, but at last a brilliant 
charge by one of Colonel Cortland’s regiments 
broke the ranks of the Sikhs. Moolraj flo<l, and 
was followed by his whole army to Mooltan. 

Sudreys, The {Sudrnjjar), was a name 
given by the Norwegians to the Hebrides, or 
Western Islands, in contnidistinction to the 
Orkneys or Nonleries. Some authorities Siiy 
that the Wcsteni Islands themselves wore 
dirided into the Norderies and Suderies, tho 
point of division being Ardnamurchan. Peo- 
pled by a (jnielic mco, tho Western Isles were 
early ravaged by tho Danes, and in the ninth 
centurj’ colonised by Norwegians, who made 
themselves the loials of tho original inluibi- 
tants, though the islands preserved more Celtic 
than Norso characteristics. There were fre- 
quent contests for tho possession of the Western 
Isles between the Norwegian juris of Orkney 
and tho Danish kings of Dublin about 1070. 
A new Norwegian dynasty was founded in 
these isles by the Viking, Godrod Crovan. In 
1164 a division of tho {.slands was made, those 
south of Ardnamurchan Point becoming tho 
territory of Somcrlacd of Argyle. In 1222 
Argyle was absorbed into Scotland proper, and' 
in July, 1206, the rest of the Western Isles 
were c^ed to Alexander III. on consideration 
of the pa>micnt of a sum of money. Tho 
name is still preserved in the designation of 
the Manx bishop, as Bishop of Sodor and Man, 
though none of tho Southern Islands have for 
many centuries been included in his diocese. 

Skeue, CcUte'.SMlland; Uunch, ChronUon 
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Suetonius Paulinus was Roman com- 
mander in BriUin from o9 to 6‘.. Ilis first 
action was the reduction of the island of Mona 
(Anirl(‘SOV)» the chief seat of Druidisiu. rvom 
this he was recalled bv the news of the revolt 
of the Iceni. uiuler Hoadicea, the capture ot 
Verulamium, Cainulodumim, and other ports, 
an<l the slaughter of the Romans and their 
allies. After u tedious campaign. Suetonius 
gained a decisive victorv over the Britons 
near L-mdon : but his hai-shuess liaving greatly 
conduced to the rebellion, he was, despite his 
ultim tte success, recalled in the year 62. 

Tacitus, Vita 

Suffolk, Chaules Bramhin. Dike of 
{<f. l') 4 .)), a genenil and courtier of the reign 
of Ilenrv VIII. As a coinmaiider his succes.s 
in an expedition against Finnco was hut in- 
difh'n nt, but as an exponent of cliivalry he 
was without rival. His mairiage to Mary, 
Henry’s sister, very soon after the death of 
her first husband, Louis XII., was with 
Henry’s consent, and their issue were profoiTcd 
in the king’s will to those of his elder sister, 
Margaret of Scotland. 

Suffolk, Edmund de la Pole, Duke of 
(</. lol3), was the son of John de la Pole, 
Duke of Suffolk, by Eliziibeth, eldest sister of 
Edward IV. For con.sonting to take service 
under Henrv VII. ho was created Eiirl of 
Suffolk, and allowed to redeem a portion of the 
cshites of his father. A few years later he was 
guilty of homicide, and resenting the iiotion of 
bi'ing tried for the crime as a deadly insult, he 
fled to Flanders, and entered into active rela- 
tions with the Dowager Duchess of Burgundy. 
Heniy, however, iiersuaded him to return, 
but in tho following year ho again fled to 
Flanders, this time with a view of restoring 
his broken fcMuncs by some private enter- 
pri.so. On tho shipwreck of tho Archduke 
iMiilip in .Tan., 1506, Henry did not hesitate 
to insist upon his surrender as a main article 
of the treaty ho then extorted from Philip. 
He was at once committed to tho Tower, from 
which he did not emerge again till the day of 
his execution in 1513. It is supposed that 
his execution at this date was chiefly due to 
Henry VIII. 's anger at his brother. Richai-d 
de la Pole, cnteiing tho serrice of Fi-ancc. 

Bacon, Life oj Henry VTI. 

Suffolk, Henrietta, Countess of {b. 
circa 1688, <i. 1767), was the supposed mis- 
tress of George II. bhe was the daughter 
of Sir Henry Hobart, and married a Mr. 
Howard, who afterwards succeeded to tho 
earldom of Suffolk, ^^’hen her husbjind tried 
to remove her from the household of 
Caroline, then Princess of ^Valcs, tho 
latter protected her. “ Queen Caroline,” says 
Shmhope, “ used to call her in banter her 
sister Howard, and was pleased to employ 
her at her toilet, or in menial offices about 
her person. L;idy Suffolk w’as placid, good- 


natured, and kind-hearted, but vop' deaf, and 
not remarkable for wit. Though the kun^ 
passed half his time in her com^ny, her 
influence was quite suboixlmate to that of the 
queen ” She entertained a strong regard for 
Swift and Pope, and was courted by the 
Opposition milly in tho mistaken expectation 
of gaining the royal ear, partly ^ 

repird for her amiable character. After her 
withdr.awal from court in 1734, she married 
the Hon. George Berkeley. 

Horvey. Sf<r»noirs and the Leitert of t?MJ Coun- 
tess of Svfolk, both edited by Croker. 

Suffolk, Michael de la Pole, Eaiil of 
{d. 1389), was the son of William do la 
Pole, a Hull merchant, who had risen 
to be a baron of the Exchequer. Ho early 
succeeded in ingratiating himself with 
Richard II., and in 1383 was created Chan- 
cellor. He was extremely unpopular with 
tho barons, and the misgovemment of the 
kingdom was in grejit measure attributed to 
him. Ho was made Earl of Suffolk in 1385, 
and this still further increased his unpopu- 
larity, so that in 1386 the king was obliged to 
remove him from the chancellorship, and the 
Commons drew up articles of impeachment 
against him. The charges preferr^ were for 
the most part frivolous, but his condemnation 
was deteniiincd on, and ho was sentenced to 
imprisonment till he should ransom himself 
according to the king's pleasure. After the 
dissolution of Parliament an attempt was 
made by the king and his friends to annul 
their decisions, but tho barons were too 
powerful for them, and finding resistance of 
no avail, De la Pole fled in 1388 to France, 
where he died in the following year. 

Suffolk, Thomas Howard, Earl op 
{d. 1626), son of Thomas, fourth Duke of 
Norfolk, was one of the volunteers who 
assisted in attJicking the Spanish Armada off 
Calais. In 1591 he was in com^nd of the 
fleet which attacked tho Spanish treasure 
ships off* tho Azores, when Sir Richard Gren- 
ville was kUled, and in 1596 was second m 
command of the fleet during the expedition 
to Cadiz. In the following year ho accom- 
panied Essex in his disastrous attempt on the 
Azores. On his return home he was created 
Lord Howard de Walden, and in 1603 Earl of 
Suffolk. In 1 604 he was ap^inted one of 
the commissioners for executing the office of 
Earl Marshal, and was mainly instrumental m 
the discovery of tho Gunpowder Plot. In 1614 
Lord Suffolk was created Lord High Treasurer 
of England, but was deprived of ^ office four 
years later, 

Suffolk, William de la Pole, Earl and 
Duke of {b. 1396, d. 1450), gr^dson of iGch^ 
do la Pole, served with distinction in the 
French wars, and took part in the battle of 
Vemeuil, and the siege of Orleans. He was 
one of ambassadors at the Congress OT 
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Arras in 143t5, and was the chief promoter of 
the marriage of Henry VI. with Murgjtret 
of Anjou, for arranging which ho received a 
marejuisate in 1445, and four years later he 
was made a duke. From 144.5 he was practi- 
cally prime minister of England, and was 
strongly inclined towards a peace policy, which 
brought great odium upon him, while the terms 
of the marriage treaty which he h;«d nego- 
tiated were greatly in favour of France, Anjou 
and Jramo being ceded to King Rene, the 
father of Margaret. Suffolk’s great rival was 
the Huke of Gloucester, whom he accused to 
treachery. Gloucester was arrested, 
and his suspicious death shortly afterwards 
was popularly attributed to Suffolk. Suffolk’s 
admmistmtion was extremely unfortunate ; 
abroad disaster followed disaster, while at 
home taxation was heavy, and misery and 
desolation prevailed. The popular anger 
against Suffolk culminated in 1449. The 
Commons brought grave charges against him. 
He was accused of gross mismanagement and 
treachery in France, of wishing to marry his 
aon to Margaret Beaufort, and thereby of 
getting the crown for his dcsceniiants, and of 
appropriating and misusing the royal revenue. 
Niffolk, while denying the charges, placed 
himself at the king’s disposal, who, without 
declaring his guilt or innocence, banished him 
from the realm for five years. It would seem 
that Suffolk assented to this rather than 
inculpate the king and the Council by awaiting 
his trial at the hands of the Lords. On his 
way to Flanders ho was seized by the crew 
of a ship sent in pursuit of him, and put to 
death by them as a traitor. Ho married Alice 
daughter and heiress of Thomas Chaucer. 

Brougham, Sng. (he ifouM o/Lanc<u(«r r 
Gairdner, Introd. to Pm(ou LtUtys. ' 

Snnderlaud, Charles Spencer, 3un 
Earl op (5. 1674, d. 1722), in 1698 married 
Anne, daughter of the Duke of Marl- 
borough. Ho quarrelled with his father-in- 
law (1/02). In 1705 ho was sent us envoy 
extraordinarj- to Vienna. The Whigs wore 
anxious that he should be admitted to office 
as they hoped thereby to draw JIarlborough 
over to their side. Tho queen disliked him 
for his impetuosity of temper. However 
Godolphin’s threats of resignation, and the 
prayers of Marlborough, induced her to create 
him SecTctar>' of State (1706). In 1710 ho 
foolishly advised Sacheverell’s impeachment 
and was therefore to a great extent the cause 
of his i>art)'’s overthrow. On tho accession 
of George L ho was much disgusted at being 
apj»int<^ Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, a post 
ho imagined to bo inferior to his merits. Ho 
Iwjran to cabal with tho secoders from tho 
>> higs against Townshend and Walpole. In 
1716 ho went to Hanover, where he gained 
^0 ear of George I. and Stanhope. Ho accused 
Walpolo and Townshend of questionable 
dealings with tho Duke of Argyle. George 


was opposed to Townshend for his opi)ositioa 

dismissed him ; 
\\ .ilj)ole foUowed hi.s brother-in-law out of 
office. Sunderland became Secretan- of State 
and subsequently exchanged offices \rith Stan’ 
hope. 1 he ministry was .strong: and in 1719 
Valpolc* and lownshend finding opposition 
u-seless formed a coalition with hiin. The 
defeat of the government on the Peerarre 
Ihll, suggesic-d by Sunderland in order to 
thjviirt the future king, had done them but 
Jittleliann. In 1/20 came universal distress 
^ owing to the bm-stmg of the South Sea Bubble 
I Iho origimil scheme had bi>en laid before 
Sunderland, and therefore it was chieflv on 
him that odium fell. He was aecusJd of 
having received £50,000 stock as a prese nt 
He was mo.st probably guiltless ; indeed it 
is &'ud that he had lost heavily by the trans- 
actions of the comjwny. He was declared 
innocent by the Lords; but the popular 
indignation was so great tliat he was forced 
to resign. During the last year of his life he 
IS said to have intrigued with the Pretender. 
L^rd Spencer, ’ says Coxe, “in person wa.s 

i;wn ““turc, and no less 

liberally gif ed with mteUectual endowments. 

in him a bold and impetuous spirit was 

wncealed under a cold and reserved exterior. 

He was a zealous champion of tho Wliiir 

doctnnes m Iho most enlarged sense. Asso- 

ciatmg with the remnant of the Republicans 

who had survived the Commonwealth, he 

caught their spmt. His poUtical idol was 

Lord Somers, although ho wanted both the 

Cer*’'’ (listinguishcd a 

'*""‘'**.* Core, Marlborough and H’ef. 

0 / 

Korert Srencer, 2nd Earl 
OP (A. 1641, (/. 1702), was in his earlier career a 
supporter of tho Exclusion Bill, and of tho 
1 rince of Orange. But a singularly ambitious 
and self-seeking disposition made him never 
hc^tato to change his side when it was likely 
to be unprosperous. He became a strong Tory 
tho leading minister of Janies II., and uUn 
mately, though quite destitute of religious con- 
victions, profes^ his conversion to Catho- 
licism. James foimd in him a subtle and 
accommodating minister of veiy great ability 

scruples. ThQ Revolution 
of 1688 drove him into exile; but in a few 
years ho returaj^, and managed to insinuate 

William III.»8 favour. He was 
\\ Ilham s adnserm forminga Whigministn-, 

and was made one of the Lords Justices in 
lu9r. 

Macaulay, Uiat. of Eng.; Eanke, HUl. of Eng. 

Si^plicauts, The, was the name as- 
sumed (1637) by those persons in Scotland 
who petitioned or “ supplicated ” against tho 
introduction of Laud’s Service Book^ and tho 
Book of Canon*. Tho Supplicants were so 
numerous and strong that on tho presentation 
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of the (Treat Sui^plieation (wliich embraced 
changes against the .SV/ rirr Book, tlie ©y 

Canons, the bishops, and the governiuenth the 
Privv Counc il found it necessary to authorise 
the 'election of delegates from the buppU- 
eants to confer with the executive; these 
dc UiTates wore called ” The Tables/’ In 1638 
the Supplicants signed the Covenant, and 
thenceforward became known by the name 
of Covenautei*s. 

Supremacy, Acts of. (1) iO Hen. ^ III., 

0 1 i mbodied the recognition of Lonvocution, 
and enacted “ that the king shall be taken, 
acceptid, and reputed tlie onlv supreme head 
on earth of the Church of Knglaiid, and 
that he shall have “full power to visit 
repress, redress, reform, reslnun. and amend 
all heresies, errors, and cnonnities, which by 
any manner of spiritual jurisdiction ought 
lawfully to be reforiuod.” C-) Hen. \ 111., 
e 13, or the Treason Act, made it high treason 
‘•to imagine or pnictisc any harm to the 
kinir or cloprivo him of anv of his difjnities 
and titles.” Under this Act Jlore and Fisher 
suffered. (3) Eli7.ibeth’s first Act • “ re- 
storing to the crown the ancient junsdution 
over the shite ceelesiastical,” and empoweimg 
her to visit, reform, and amend 
horosios, and scliisms as in Honi> v 111. s 
Act. But some limitations were seeured m 
tlic clause that nothing was to be judg^ as 
heresy but what was proved so out of the 
Bible, the canons of the four general councils, 
or what Convocation and Parliament should 
iud'To to be so. Elizabeth was also declared 
no longer “supreme head,” but “supreme 
governor ” of the Church. (4) In lo63 a 
more stringent Act of Supremacy was passed, 
with sterner penalties, and further obligations 
ill new classes to take the oath of supremacy . 
By all the above Acts the oath of supremacy 
was enforced. 


Supremacy, The Roval, was m its 
earlier forms merely the necessary result of 
the imperial rights of the English crowm. 
Even as against the Church, which in 
niedireval times was in a sense a state 
within the state, there arc many media val 
examples of the exercise of the royal 
supremacy. The Customs of illium I., 
iireservcd by Eadnier, the Constitutions of 
Clarendon, the Statutes of Prorisors and 
Pra*muniro all embodied the principle. But 
Henry YHI. brought out the principle with 
a new clearness in his definite claim to be 
“ in all causes and over all pei-sons as well 
ecclesiastical as civil supreme.” Admitted wdth 
reser^-ation by Convocation, and enforced by 
Acts of Pariiament, this newly-formulated 
doctrine soon proved incompatible with the 
power of the papacy, and even with the in- 
dependence of the English Church. Henry 
VIII.’s interpretation of the supremacy 
hardly put him in an inferior position to 
German princes w’honi the Reformation made 


summi episcopi of their dominions. Under it 
Cromwell received his extraordinary com- 
mission. Through it Somerset and Northum- 
berland revolutionised the Church. Iswer 
abandoned even by IMary, it 
in a new and less insidious form by Elizabeth, 
and has ever since been part of the preroga- 
tives of the English crown. 

Surajah Dowlah ;vas p-andson of Ali- 
verdv Wian, and succeeded him 
perpetrated the abominable enme of the Black 
Hole; was beaten by Clive at Plassey, whence 
he tied, but was recaptured, brought back, 
and put ignotniniously to death by 3leer 
Jaftier’s son (1757h 

Surut is ^ town in the Konkan, in India, 
situated near the mouth of the Tapti. It %vas 
the port to Persia, and one of the laygost cities 
in India. It was originally the chief English 
factor)' on the west coast. The Guicowar 
and the Peishwa both had claims on it, but m 
1800, in consequence of the misgovernment of 
the Nabob, Lord 'Wellesley ordered it to bo 
annexed. The Guicowar was easily per- 
suaded to surrender his claim, and in 1802 by 
the Treaty of Basscin the Peishwa consented 

also. 

Surat, The Tkeaty of (Slarch G, 1775), 
was concluded between the Bombay 1 resi- 
dency, without the authority of Calcutta, and 
Ragoba, a deposed Peishwa. Its stipulations 
were that the Bombay government shoidd 
furnish Ragoba with 3,000 British troops; 
and that in return Ragoba should pav eighteen 
lacs of rupees a year, should make an as- 
signment to the value of nineteen lacs, and 
should cede Salsette and Bassein. 

Snrgee Anjengaom, The Tkeaty op 
(1) (Dec. 4, 1803), concluded between tha 
ComiMiny and Dowlut Rao Scindia. Its stipu- 
lations were, the cession of all his ten-itories 
lying between the Jumna and the Ganges, 
and north of the Rajpoot kingdoms of Jey- 
poor and Joudlipoor, tlie fortress and territory 
of Ahmednugger in the Deccan, and Baroach, 
with its dependencies in Guzerat; the re- 
linquishment of all claims on the Nizam, 
Peishwa, Guicowar, and British government; 
the recognition of the independence of 


all the British allies in Hindostan. (2) 
(Nov. 23, 1805), concluded between tho 
Company and Dowlut Rao Scindia. Its 
stipulations were that all tho prorisions of 
the first treaty which were not modified by 
tho new arrangement were to remain m 
force; that Golind and Gwalior were to be 
restored to him as a matter of fi'iendship, on 
his engaging to assign three lacs of rupees 
from the revenues to tho Rana. Pensions 
which had been granted to different officers of 
his court were relinquished, and annuities 
were settled on himself, his wife, bis daughter. 
The Chumbul was to form the boundary of 
the two states, but the British government 
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engaged to entt-r into no treaties with the 
liiijahs of Oodypore, Joudhpoor, and other 
chiefs, the tributiu-ies of Scindia in ilewar, 
Marwar, or Malwa, and J^-india agreed 
never to admit Shirgee Itao Ghatkay into his 
counsels, 

Surrey, IIexky IIowaiu), Eakl or 
(A. lalG, (/. 1547), was the son of Thomas 
Iloward, third Euke of Norfolk. A j.romis. 
ing scholar and soldier, and a poet of con- 
siderablo power, liLs career was brought to 
a premature close through Henry VIH.’s 
jealous interpretation of some indiscreet as- 
sumptions of royal arms and titles and refer- 
ences to his relationship to royaltj’, at a time 
when the king began to reject' agsiin the 
counsels^ of tho conservative Anglicans, of 
whom Norfolk and Smroy were the chief 
Though barely thirty years of age at his 
death, tho young carl had distinguished him- 
eclf in some of the Scotch 'and French 
campaigns, besides winning fame as a jioet of 
real if limited powei-s. For a short period he 
w’as entrusted with tho govemoi-ship of 
Henry’s French conquest, Boulogne, but his 
defeat before the city in 154G led to his being 
supersod^ in his command, and to his en- 
gaging in a quarrel wdth his successor at 
Boulogne, Lord Hertford, which was one 
main cause of his incurring tho king’s dis- 
pleasure. Accused, at tho instance of Hertford, 
of treason, he w’as condemned, and executed 
(Jan. 21, 1547). The Farl of Surrey was the 
brother-in-law and frequent companion of 
Henry’s natural son, tho Duke of Hichmond. 

Susa, The Peace of (April 14, 1629), was 
made between England and France, through 
^0 incd^tion of the Venetiun ambassador, 
<^nUirini, and hirgoly through tho good 
oihces of Queen Henrietta Slaria. It tacitly 
recognised tho principle that ejich king was 

free to settle bis dealings with his own subiects 
as ho thought fit. 

S. B. Oordiner, Hwt. o/ Eng., JG03—I642, toI. 

SasDending Power, The, was the 
royal claim to suspend altogether the opera- 
tion of any statute which was found 
contrary to tho well-being of tho state. Like 
the analogous Dispensing Power (q.v.) it arose 
from tho necessity in the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries of combining with fiiend- 
ship with tho Pope tho maintenance of the 
Acts of P^o^’isor8 and Pi-aemunire. Abused 
by the Stuarts, especially by Charles II.’s and 
James II.’s Declarations of Toleration, which 
suspended many statutes, and stretched to tho 
uttermost by James II.’s suspensions of tho 
Test Act and others, this power w’os finally 
declared illegal in tho Bill of Bights. 

Sussex, Kingdom oe. Tho first Saxon 
attack upon Britain after tho conquest of 
Kent by the J utes, was that under .®lla, and 
his three sons (one of whom, Cissa, has given 
his name to C'hichester). Land^g with a 


small force at Selsoy in 4 77, th<' .<outh .'^uxons 
slowly fought their way cjistwani, conqu.-ring 
llie strip of kind between tho Audiede'^-weald 
and the Chiinuel, until in 491 they reaehe<l 
Andorida. After a desperate struggle the 
fortress was tiken, .and “ all that were therein 
slain.” But tliey were unable to advance 
further, for immediately to the east of Ari- 
deri<la a dense forest belt eame down to the 
sea and bamd further iirogress. The king- 
dom of tsussox was always one of the least 
important of the Englisli powers. It fell 
under the overlordship of Ethclbert of Kent, 
and after a period of independence, under the 
rule of Wulfhere of Mercia, llitlu rto it liad 
remained he.athen, but in GGl its king, ^theb 
wuleh, was baj'tised in Wulfhore’s presence, 
and at the s;ime time the overloid added to 
his dominions the Isle of Wight, and tho 
lands of tho Meonwani .along Southampton 
Water. But the mass of the peojile were 
still heathen, and in 678—83 W'ilfred occu- 
pied his enforced leisure among them in 
bringing about their conversion. In G85 
Cciidwalla brought Sussex under West S.ixon 
supremacy, and from this time it ceases to 
have any sepai-site history. 

Bede, I/wf. Ecelcg. ; HeniT- of HuntinedoH: 
Grceo, Making of Tnofand; Lai)i>eul>civ, Auijlo. 

:>a^onK^ng,. • [W. J. A.J 

Sussex, Kings of. Besides wElla who 
after founding the kingdom of Sussex 
probably assisted the Gewissas, and is there- 
fore mentioned by Bede as the first Englisli 
pnnee who held an ii/ijjtriiim or ducalus i e 
war-k-adei-ship (r. Green, MaJiitip of Euylaml, 
308), few of the South Saxon princes weru of 
iinportance. _ yEthelwalch, tho first Christian 
king, and his successor, F-adric, fell in battle 
against Ceadwalla of Wessex. Lappenberg 
{Entflaud ttude,- Anglo-Saxon Kings, aii. 1881, 
ly p. 313) mentions also tho names of Hunit, 
Numa or Nunna, Nothelm and Wattus, as 
ruling under Inc, and of Osmund, yEthelberht, 
and S]gobcTht as later princes. 

Suiisex, Thomas Radcliffe, 3ku Eakl of 
(rt. 1583), though inclined to Catholicism, was 
the faithful and honourable counsellor and 
affectionate kinsman of Elizabeth. Ho w'us 
made, on his father’s death in 1557, Loi-d 
Deputy of Irckind, where ho distinguished 
himself by his energetic government. Ho 
became an active servant of Elizabeth, and on 
hi8 recall from Ireland (1567), where he had 
quarreUed w ith Sir Henry Sidney, was sent 
to Vienna to try to arrango tho conditions of 
the queen’s marriage with the archduke. On 
his return to Engbind he became President 
of tho Council of the North, and was one of 
the commissioners at \ ork for the inquiry into 
the Damley murder. Sussex afterwards 
advocated tho marriage of the Scottish queen 
with tho Duke of Norfolk, and on that account 
was supposed by tho confedorato carls to bo 
favourable to their cause. Ho remained loyal, 
however, ond as President of the North took 
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iiiirt in sujiprcs’sini? the rebellion of lo69, 
thuuffh he incurred the charge of lack of 
ener^-y. He was one of the few peers who 
were^in favour of the Ah‘n<jon marriage, and 
in his capac ity as Lord (.’liainberlain seems to 
have exercised a good deal of intluence at 
court. Sussex was a man of blunt and stniight- 
forward character, a good soldier, but not 
much of a courtier. 

Suttee was the Hindoo custom of burn- 
ing the live widow with the dead husband. 

It was pnictised for twenty centuries, and 
is supposed to be of religious origin, but 
was really gr.ifted on the original Hindoo 
law, owing to the unwillingness among the 
Bmhinins that the \ridow should acquire her 
si'ttled property, and celebiiite the funeral 
rites of her husband. The English were 
at first afraid to interfere, foiiriug that it 
would create a religious excitement agjiinst 
the English rule. Lord William Bentinck, 
however, determined to abolish this custom, 
and in 1830 passed a regulation which 
declared the prictico of suttee illegal, and 
p\inishable by the criminal courts as culpable 
homicide. Not the slightest feeling of alarm 
or resentment was exhibited. A few attempts 
at suttee were prevented by the police, and 
now the prietice is a matter of history. 

Sveahorg, The Bombaudmext of (1855), 
took place during the war with Russia. The 
second Baltic expedition, under Admiral 
Dundas, addressed itself to the bombardment 
of Sveaborg. On the morning of Aug. 9 the 
bombardment was opened. Shot, shell, and 
rockets rained into the fortress from our gun 
and mortar boats, and the batteries which the 
French had established on one of the many 
neighbouring islands. The bombardment was 
continued with little intermission till four 
o’clock on the morning of the 11th, by which 
time it was computed that no less than one 
thousiind tons of shot and shell had been 
thrown into the place by the English alone. 
Finding the destruction of the stores and 
arsenals, and every building of importance to 
be complete, the admiral resolved to make no 
further attempt on the fortifications them- 
selves, as this must have cost many lives. 

Swa>ilimot6 tRc court of the free- 
men of the forest. As the forest juris- 
dictions were aiTangcd on the model of the 
ordinary shire jurisdictions, its organisation 
was analogous to that of the shire or hundred 
court. Swain is an equivalent of freeholder 
{lUnre teneus). 

Sweating Sickness, The, was the name 
given to a most destructive malady which 
ravaged Europe, and more particularly 
England, during tho fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries. Beginning in the form of a violent 
fever, accompanied by a profuse fa'tid perspi- 
Hition, it speedily reduced its victims to a state 
of utter helplessness and prostration, a few 


hours only sufficing, as a geneiul rule, to 
transfonn'a healthy, vigorous man into a 
loathsome corpse. The mortality caused by a 
plague of this mysterious and deadly character 
was enormously great, and in England, 
where its ett’ects were more severely felt 
than in any other part of Europe, it resulted, 
according to Stowe, in a marked depopula- 
tion of the kingdom. The first appearance 
of the “sweating sickness” in Engbind 
was in Aug., 1485, when, breaking out seem- 
ingly among Henry VII. ’s troops at Slilford 
Haven, it spread with fatal rapidity to London. 
Here, and generally, the plague raged 
furiously till about the end of October, when 
its force began to abate, till eventually on New 
Year’s Day, 1486, all traces of it disappeared. 

In July, 1517, it again broke out among the 
people, and ran a violent course of six months. 

In May, 1528, its ravages brought about an 
almost total suspension of business. On this 
occasion tho pbigue lasted on till July, 1529. 

Its next appeamnee was in April, 1551, when 
it destroyed in the space of a few days nine 
hundred and sixty of tho inhabitants of Shrews- 
bury', whence it spread rapidly. It again 
took its departure in September, and with the 
exception of a short interval in 1575, when 
the sickness caused a vast number of deaths, 
principally in Oxford, we have no record of 
any subsequent renewal of the visitation. A 
remarkable circumstance connected with the 
“ sweating sickness ” was the com^mtive 
freedom which foreign residents in ^gland 
enjoyed from its effects; upon the native-born 
population alone, for the most part, and chiefly 
oil the upper classes among thorn, did the 
sickness exercise its deadly influence. Hence 
it has been supposed that the malady was 
largely due to the immoderate indulgence in 
beer so common among all classes of English, 
people in the days of the Tudors. 

Bacon, Hwt. of Henry VIL ; Chambers, Book 
of Days; Creighton, of tho Ifiddio 

Sweden, Rblatioxs wrrn. There were 
practically no dealings between England and 
Sweden during tho ISIiddlc Ages. Gustavus 
Wasa at last freed tho merchants of Sweden 
from tho commercial yoke of tho Lubeckers, 
as he had preriously freed tho country from 
the political yoke of Denmark. And in 1551 
a commercial treaty between England and 
Sweden marks tho beginning of a trade that 
ultimately became important. Tho general 
leaning of Sweden to France,, however, made 
really cordial political intereourse impossible. 
Half-mad King Eric’s proposal to marry 
Queen Elizabeth (1560) must not be taken 
too seriously. Charles IX. sought in 1599 
the alliance of Elizabeth and her mediation 
between Sweden and Denmark. Gustav'us 
Adolphus welcomed Scottish settlers into his 
now commercial towm of Gothenburg. But 
the weak and uncertain policy of James I. 
and Charles I. determined Gustavus not to 
embroil himself in the Thirty Y’ears’ Wwr 
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until ho lutd I'uujid in Kichcliou a stronger 
ally than the Knglish kings. Though many 
English served in his anny, and Eng'- 
lish subsidies and troops were slowly doled 
out to him he found no substantial help from 
England, and both his opj)Osition to an uncon- 
ditional restoration of the Elector I’abtine 
and Charles I.’s desire that Germany should 
be freed from foreign conqueroi-s, prevented any 

closerelations between the two parties. Towards 

the end of Chnstina’s ix-ign, England and 
Sweden drew nearer together, as is shown by 
Whiteloeke’s famous embassy in 1 654 ,f he treaty 
of amity concluded by him, and Christina’s 
acceptance of Cromwell's portrait. Though 
Charles X. was generally supported by Eng- 
land in his Diinish war, his unexampled suc- 
cess necessitated the union of England and 
Holland to force on him a pecice which would 
2 )revent his obtaining the exclusive ]K)ssession 
of the Soujid. A common comiption and 
dependence on France united England and 
Sweden under the minority of Charles XI. 
In 1G67 both countries reversed their policy 
and united with Holland to cheek Finnee by 
the Iriple Alliance. This wise jwlicy was, how- 
ever, not pm-suod again until after 1680, when 
Charles XI. bcaime master of his kingdom, 
and declai-cd agjiinst France, an act which 
secured his friendship with the EngLind of 
the llevolution. His Last act was to mediate 
at tho Congiess of Kyswick (1697). IJut 
Sweden and England really belonged to vciy 
different politic.'iI systems*— a fact strongly 
illustrated^ by the vor>' slight connection of 
Charles XII. and liis noilhem wars with 
the A\ ar of tho Spanish Succession rsiging 
just at the sjime time. Charles, however, 
found on his return from Bender tluit the 
Elector of Hanover luid seized on his Gorman 
duchies of Bremen and Verden ; and his 
anxiety to recover these wjis one strong 
motive for his union with Peter of KussU 
and Alberoni against George I., and of his 
scliemes to restore the Pretender. Hence 
England welcomed the oligarchical revolution, 
which, on his death, rendered Sweden power- 
less for nciirly two generations. During 
these “ Times of Freedom ” the English and 
Kussian ambjissadors jointly bribed and in- 
trigued to obtain the supremacy of tho 
“Caps” over the “ Hats,’*^ though events 
showed thiit the Swedish alliance was hardly 
worth its cost. Twice the ascendency of tho 
French party involved Sweden in war, first 

agjtinst England and Uussia in 1741 43, next 

against Prussia, the English ally during the 
Seven Years’ "War. The failure of each war 
restored the Caps to power. At last, in 1772, 
Gustavus III., with French help, got rid of 
the corrupt oligarchy of placemen that was 
almost a mrody of tho English Whig con- 
nection. His action was verj' much resented 
in Engbmd, and his share in tho Armed 
Neutrality showed that he had become anti- 
English in policy. 


But the a})andonmcnt by the younger Pitt 
of the old Engli.sh policy of alliance with 
Kussia, led to a change in our relations with 
Sweden, and Gustavus’s vain attack on Rus- 
sia (1788 — 90) was a welcome though ineffec- 
tual help to Pitt’s pLins. At the end of lu.s 
reign (4u^iavus■s fury against the French 
Revolution brought him into the coalition 
against I ranee. But he was assassinated in 
1792, and Gustavus IV., though in 1800 he 
joined the Armed Neutrality, in 180.'j united 
with I’itt in the coalition against France 
But after the Trwtty of Tilsit, the Russians 
deprived him of Finland, and, having oflended 
the English general of the forces sent to his 
assistance, he was compelled to resign liis 
thi-one to Ids uncle Charles XIII., who sought 
by adopting a French marslial as his heir to 
ai>pease the fury of Napoleon. Nevertheles.s 
the Crown Prince — as* Bemadotte was now 
called — joined in the alliance which dethroned 
his old master in 1815. Since that period 
Sweden has had no very striking direct 
Ijolitical dealings with England. Her com- 
mcixial relations have for the last two cen- 
turies been of importance. 


Geijeraua Carlsson, Gtschichtemn Schvcdfn • 
Whitelock^ Sicfdish ; Bauke, I/wt 

5^1. Jll- ; ^/enioir 5 of 

XI Vo Dud bam » Hist. o/Jfonroy, 
nud Denmark: aud Otte, Scandinavian History, 
ore the ooJy Euglish bistorieB of Sweden. 

[T. F. T.] 

Sweyn, King of Denmark (<f, 1014), 
during the lifetime of his father, Harold 
Blaatand, threw off the Christianity which 
had been forced upon him, and distin- 
guished himself as a Viking chief. In 982 
he made a great expedition to Engbmd and 
destroy^ Chester, Southampton, and London. 
Again, in 994, tho hopes of a fresh Danegeld 
brought him anew to England. In 1002 tlio 
murder of his sister in the massacre of St. 
Brice’s Day, gave him a new motive of hos- 
tility. At last he succeeded to the Danish 
throne, and led a great national invasion of 
England with tho object of effecting a per- 
manent conquest. All the Danelagh sub- 
mitted at once, and tho flight of Ethelred to 
Normandy, and the submission of the West 
Saxons made him practiailly ruler of England 
(1013). But as he was never erow'ned, the 
chroniclers call him Swe)'n the Tj'rant. His 
death in the next year left the throne open to 
his greater son, Canute. 

FreeiDai), Ifonnaa Conquest. 


^ Sw6yil was the eldest son of Godwin, and 
in 1043 was appointed to an earldom, which 
included the shires of Hereford, Gloucester, 
Oxford, Berks, and Somerset. We read of 
his wars with the Welsh, and in 1040, on 
Jus return from one of these expeditions, 
he abducted Eadgifu, Abbess of Leominster. 
Being forbidden to many her, he threw 
up his earldom and retired to Denmark. In 
1048 he made overtures to Edward for tho 
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n,*stonition of hi-s ...rldojn. whi.h had been 
diviii(d b. tw.-.n llaix>ld and Beorn, but 
hiscliances of panlon were destroyed by hi^ 
troacher-ais nuiidcr of Beorn. Ded.ir^l a 
bv the army, he escaped to Haudel-s, 
but in the next year lie was restored to ms 
• rtc! i»v T\l\v\rci In lOol lio was 

outlawed with his father, and once more 
retiv.d to Flanders, but did not return with 
Godwin. “ The blood of Beorn, the j^Ton^'S 
of Kadi?ifu lav heavy on his spirit, ’ a pil- 
in-imaj^e to the Holy Land could alone expiate 
him for his eritucs. Thither he went bsiro- 
footed. and on his retuni “ hro.ithed his List 
in some unknown spot of the distant land ot 

Lykia.-’ 

Freeman, Xornmu Coiejiicst. 


Swift, Jonathan (i. 1667, d. 1745), was 
born at Lublin, and educated there at Trinity 
College Ju 1088 ho was received into the 
family of Sir William Temple, to whom he 
was related. In 1695 ho was ordained, but 
soon rusii^icd a small Irish living, and 
returned to reside with Temple. During his 
rc'sidonce with Tc-mple began his raystenous 
connection with Hester Johnson, tho “ Stella’' 
of his Journal. In 1699, failing of promotion 
to an English living, Swift went to Ireland 
as cliaplain to Lord Berkeley, and was 
scantily rewarded by rocciring, not the 
deanery which ho had expected, but tho 
living 'of Lanicor, in tho county of Slonth. 
Swift began his political career as a Whig. 
In 1704 ho published the Tale of a Tub, a 
sjitiro on the coiTuption.s of early Christianity, 
and tht! results of the Ueformatioii. The Jialtlc 
of the Itooks (1704), on tho litci-ary dispute 
about tho lottei-s of Phalaris, added to his 
reputation. During Anne’s reign ho paid 
fiequeiit and protracted visits to England, 
and hecamo closely connected with tho lead- 
ing Tories. During tho last five years of 
Queen Anne's reign ho pLiyed a very pro^- 
nciit part in English politics as the leading 
political writer of the Tories, and the friend 
and coutidant of their leaders. lie was on 
terms of tho closest intimacy both with 
Harlev and Bolingbioke, and attempted to 
ulLiy the quarrel between the rival sUtesmen. 
llis'pampldet. The Conduct of the Allies, was of 
immense service to the Tory party ; and in a 
piper called tho Examiner, ho uphold their 
course with zeal, and supplied the ministry 
with arguments. In 1713 he received the 
deanery of St. Patrick’s, Dublin. There ho 
is thought to have been secretly married to 
Stella. She died in 1728. On the death of 
Anne, the dean retired to Dublin a disap- 
pointed man. In 1724 he wrote tho 
Letters, an attack on the monopoly to coin 
halfpence which had been granted to a man 
named Wood; and this was followed by 
scvenil other tracts on Irish affairs in which 
tho treatment of Ireland by the English 
government was satiiased with unsurpassed 


power. In writing of Ireland Swift thought 
chiertv of the English colony m Ireland ; but 
his writings made him the idol of the whole 
Irish people. In 1726 appeared his greatest 
v;ovV, Gulliver's Travels. It is a satm« on 
mankind with contomponiry allusions. Swift 
outlived his genius, and sjink into idiotcy , 
tho last years of liis life were spent in almost 
complete' mental darkness. Apart from his 
litcniry renown, Swift owes his position m 
history to the fact that in his writings we 
hive the Tory view of politics in Queen 
Aimes reign set forth with the groatest 
literary skill. In Irish politics he is the 
t>T)iaii representiitivo of the Protesfcint 
ascendency in Ireland, whose attack on the 
English government prepared tho way for 
Grattan and the Volunteers of 1779. 

Swiffs irorfc?, edited by Scott, nud repub- 
lished 1883; Forster. W® ,«’/ 

left unfluisli6d ; Cfuik> <v Sin ft, * 

Lecky, Leader# 0 / Piiblio Opinion in 
j^acaulaji L«ay on Sir W'iliiaiu rcinple ; Bol- 
iDf^broke, Corrcspondaice. 


Swing, Captain. Dui-iiig the agricultiiral 
oiitniges of the year 1830, which luid thoir 
origin in the increased use of machinery for 
agricultuitil purposes, threatening letters were 
frequently sent to thoso proprietors who 
made use of machinery, ordering them to 
refrain from doing so, and threatening notices 
were affixed to gates and bams. These lettcra 
and notices were usually signed “ Captain 
Swing,” much as Irish* tlireutening letters 

are signed “ Kory of the Hills.” This nick- 
name was used in order to identify the various 
documents with the same movement. 

Swinton, Sir John, was a Scottish 
knight who fought with great gallantly' at 
tho battle of Homildon Hill. Ho crossed over 
to tho aid of Franco with tho Earl of Buchan, 
and was present at tho battle of Beauge (1421), 
where ^ho unhoraed tho Duke of Claronce. In 
1424 he was killed at Vomeuil. 

Swithiu (Swithcn), St. (d. 862), was a 
monk of 'Winchester, of which sco ho became 
bishop in 852. Ho was ono of tho chief 
ministers of Egbert and Ethelwulf, and ono 
of the instructors of Alfred, whom ho accom- 
jianiod on his journey to Rome. It is said to 
have been at his suggestion that Ethelwulf 
bestowed on tho Church the tenth part of 
his lands. 

Swordsmen was the name given to the 
able-bodied Irish who, in 1652 were allowed 
to leave their countiy* and enlist abroad. 
Some 30,000 or 40,000 nro said to have 
availed themselves of this permission. At 
first this was only a private arrangoment 
between the Irish leaders and the Buntan 
generals to whom they surrendered. But 
Parliament legalised their capitulations by a 
special Act ; at the same time banishing all 
officers, while allowing them to enlist more 
recruits. Spain, France, Austria, and Venice 
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took aiivantiigo of this opportunity for 
strengthening their forces. 

Froude, Fiejliiih in JrfJand ; Leeky, Hist, of Eng. 

Swynford, Catherine {d. 1403), succes- 
sively governess, mistress, and third wife to 
John of Gaunt, was the daughter of Sir Paon 
de Kolt, and widow of Sii' Hugh Swynford. 
From her are descended the Beaufoiis, and 
consequently Henry VII. Her marriage 
with John of Gaunt took place in 1390, but 
all her children were born previously. 

Sydenham, Charles William Poulett 
Th«)mson, Lord {b. 1793, rf. 1841), was a 
merchant, who first represented Dover (1820 
to 1830), and then Manchester, in the House 
of Commons. In 1830 he entered Earl Grey’s 
Reform administration as Vice-President of 
the Board of Trade and Treasurer of the 
Kavy. In July, 1834, he became President 
of the Board of Trade and resigned with 
Lord Melbourne’s mini.stiy in November fol- 
lowing. In April, 183.), he resumed that 
office until ho was selected to re 2 )laco Lord 
Durham in Canathi. As a cabinet minister 
his efforts were directed to amendment of the 
Custom Laws and extension of our foreign 
trade by a more libeml i>olicy. On Lord 
Seaton’s recall from Canada, Sir. Thomson 
was appointed to the supremo government 
of British North Amei'ica. In 1840 ho was 
raised to the peerage us Baron Sydenham of 
Toronto. 

T 

Tables, The, was the name given to 
a national council in Scotland, formed in 
1037 to rei)resent all those who objected 
to the New Sendee Book, and other 
changes which the Scottish Council, under 
orders from Charles I., was attempting 
to introduce. It was virtually an extraordi- 
naiy Parliament, its sixteen members being 
elected equally from the four classes of nobles, 
barons, clcrgj’, and burgesses. The creation 
of the Tables was sanctioned by the Privy 
Council in 1037, as a means of intercourse 
between the supplicants (or opposition, which 
included the w’holo nation almost) and the 
crowTi. The following account of them is 
given in Gordon, Scots Affairs : — “ These six- 
teen thus chosen were constitute as delegates 
for the rest, who were to treat with the 
Council thereafter in name of the rest, and 
to reside constantly where the Council sat. 
These delegates thus constitute w'ero appointed 
to give inteUi^nco to all quarters of the 
kingdom to their associates of all that passed 
betwixt the king, the Council, and them ; to 
correspond with the rest, and to receive in- 
telligence from them, and to call such of them 
with the mind of the rest as the^' thought ex- 
pedient.” The Council soon discoven^ that 
in authorising the creation of the “ Tables ” 
they had called into being a representative 


body of an extremity troublesome and dan- 
gerous nature. In 1C38, on the i>ublication of 
u proclamation of the king exoneniting the 
bishoj)s, the Tables summoned their adherents 
to meet at .Stirling, and issued thefamous Pi-o- 
teshttion, dechiring the “ king to be deceived 
I by the prelates, and to be pei-sonally guiltless 
of the whole.” Shortly afterwanls they is- 
sued the Covenant, compelling persons to sign 
allegiance to it all over Scotland. To the 
T.ables is duo the organisjition of the Ghisgu^N 
Assembly of 1638, and the indictment of the 
bishops in the s:ime year. It was the Tables, 
moreover, which made prepar.itions for the 
war that broke out the following year. 

Gardiner, Hitt, of En<j., 1603 — 1642, 

Tackers, The (1704), was the name 
given to a party of zealous Tories, headed by 
Nottingham, who proposed, in imitation of 
a plan wlneh had been resorted to in tho 
previous reign in the case of the Irish Re- 
sunij)tion Bill, to tack the Occasional Con- 
foiTiiitv Bill to the New I>and Tax Bill, ‘“so 
• that tlio peers could not liing out the i)ro- 
' posul of intolerance without losing tlie l-ro- 
posal of supply.” The moderate Tories, how- 
ever, headed by Harley and St. John, voted 
against them, and they were routed by 251 
against 134 votes. 

Tahiti Question, 1842 — 44. In Sept., 
1842, the French Adminil Du Petit ITiouars 
extorted a convention from Queen Pomare, by 
which the French assumed possession of tho 
island of Tahiti. The question was taken up 
by England with great vigour. Tho French 
government professed that they did not desire 
the annexation, but merely the protectoiato of 
the island. Tho French jieople were, however, 
most indignant. Popuhir feeling ran liigh in 
hoth countries, and it was only tho moderation 
of the governments which preserved jieaco. 
In 1844 tho two goveniments were once more 
embroiled by the indiscretion of the French 
officials in Tahiti. They had made them- 
selves most unpopular in Tahiti, and on tho 
night of the 2nd filarch one of their sentinels 
was seized and disarmed by tho natives. This 
was made tho pretext for seizing and im- 
prisoning Mr. Pritchard, British consul, and 
a prominent missionaiy, who w'as peculiarly 
obnoxious to tho Roman Catholics. He was 
only released on the condition of his inshintly 
leaving tho Pacific. This outrage created a 
profound indignation in England, and Sir R. 
Peel dcnounc^ it in Purliainent as a gioss 
indignity. After some months of negotiation, 
tho Queen’s speech of 1846 announced that 
the question had been satisfactorily settled, 
and an indemnity given to Mr. Pritchard. 

Tailbois, Lady (Elizabeth Blount), was 
tho daughter of Sir John Blount, and tho 
wife of Sir Gilbert Tailbois, at one time 
Governor of Calais. She was ono of Henry 
Vm.’s favourite mistresses, and the son whom 
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she here him Avas specially distinguished bv 
the marks of his father's regard, being created 
successively Kiirlof Nottingham, and Duke of 
Kiclunond and Somerset. 

Talavera, Thk Battleof (July 27and28, 
lS(jy), was perhaps the most important, as it 
certainly was one of the most hard-fought, of 
the earlier battles of the Peninsular War. The 
town of Talavera de la Kcjtiu stands on the 
left bank of the Tagus, forty-two miles west 
of Toledo, in a small plain, which is bounded 
on the north and west by a range of low hills. 
Wellington extended his line along these hills 
and occupied an old ruined building, the 
Casii des Salinas, in the plain, while Cuesta 
with tlie Spaniards, who composed two-thirds 
of the allied ui-my, was posted in front of the 
town on his right. Early on the 27th the 
British division in the Casa des Salinas was 
surprised by French skinnishers, but was 
quickly i-allicd by Wellington in person, and 
withdniwn to the hill-s where they formed up 
behind the troops already posted there. Victor 
followed up his advanhige, and opened a heavy 
fire on the position, which towards evening 
was suddenly attacked. The Germans, who 
were in advance, were completely surprised ; 
but Donkin in the rear r<-pulsed the attack. 
The French, however, seized an unoccupied 
eminence on his left, from which they an- 
noyed the English until Hill by hard fighting 
drove them from it, just ns darkness put an 
end to the fight. At dawn on the 28th a 
violent onslaught was made on the English 
left, but the French were driven off with a 
loss of 1,')00 men. Both sides rested under 
the scorching heat of a midsummer sun ; but 
the English were veiy short of supplies and 
were almost starving. In the afternoon the 
French renewed the attJick, and fell on the 
British right, where they were quickly re- 
pulsed in confusion. ileJinwhile a threatened 
attack on tho left had been checked by a 
reckless charge of the dragoons, while in the 
centre the French were completely defeated. 
'The English, however, were too much ex- 
hausted to pursue, and the Spaniards could not 
be trusted, so that Wellington only achieved 
the opening up of a safe retreat. Ho had, 
however, gained a reputation which was of 
immense value to him. “This battle,” says 
Jomini, “ recovered the glory of the suc- 
cesses of Marlborough, which for a centurj’ 
had declined. It was felt that the English 
infantry could contend with the hest in 
Europe.” 

Napier, Peninmilrtr IPar ; Clinton, Peni'neular 
ir<ir; Alison, Hist, of Europe. 

Tallage. In the Pipe Roll 31 of Hen. I. 
appears a town aid, auxiliiim htrgi, or civitaltt, 
which seems to answer to tho Danegeld in the 
counties. It is set down in the roll among 
the ordinary receipts, and it is probable, there- 
fore, that it was an annual payment ; but how 
long it had been exacted it is impossible to 


determine. After 1163 Danegeld disappeared, 
but its place was taken, as far as the towns and 
demesne lands of the crown were concemed, 
by a ti«x described loosely as donion or fwsim, 
but to which the term tallage came later to be 
definitely attached. The amount to be paid 
by each countv and town was assessed by 
officers of the Exchequer in specinl fiscal cir- 
cuits, or by the justices in eyre ; in the towns 
themselves the civic authorities, whoever they 
may have been, decided how much each citizen 
was to pay — a power the abuse of which^ led 
to the rising in London under William litz- 
Osbert. As the king had the right of tallng- 
ing his demesne, so the bai'ons had the right 
of tallaging theirs ; and towns fi-equently de- 
clared they were liable to the royal tallaging 
in order to escape the heavier exactions of 
their lords. The Exchequer, however, suc- 
ceeded in gaining a general control over these 
seigneurial tallages ; special permission be- 
came nccessarv’ before an imposition could be 
made, and when escheated baronies were re- 
granted, it was always with the condition that 
t^illagc should only’be paid to the lord when 
the king taxed his own demesne. As late as 
1305 tho king, probably to prevent opposition 
to the tallage imiwscd the year before, giunted 
leave to the barons to tallage their own an- 
cient demesnes as he had tallagcd his. Tho 
seigneiirial right was gradually bought off by 
tho communities, and early disappeai'S. In 
the Confirmation of the Charters in 1297, 
Edward I. promised only to renounce “aids, 
tasks, and prises,” words which might fairly be 
interjjreted not to include tallage from demesne 
lands. The document known as Lc Tallagio 
non Concedeudo, in which the king expicssly 
renounces the right of tallage, and which has 
been accepted by Hallam as the basis of his 
argument on this point, was merely an un- 
uuthoritative abstract of the oric^nal articles. 
After 1297 tallage was demanded three times : 
in 1304, in 1312 — when it was objected to by 
London, not on account of illegality, but on 
the ground that the metropolis was exempted 
from such payments by Magna CTiarta — 
and in 1332, when, upon tho remonstrance of 
Parliament, the commissions were withdrawn, 
and a tenth accepted instead. Finally, by a 
statute of 1340, “ the real Act ‘ De Tallagio^ ” 
it was enacted that the nation should no more 
“ make any common aid or sustain charge” 
but by consent of Parliament — words wide 
enough to include all unauthorised taxation. 
After this date it was never exacted, though 
imtil the end of the reign the Commons were 
uneasy, and occasionally petitioned that it 
might not be imposed. 

Tallage was, as Gneist observes, a natural 
product of feudalism. As militarj' service 
became the burden of a particular class, it 
seemed equitable that those who were exempt 
should contribute by taxation to tho national 
defence. Two causes contributed to ensure 
for the tallaged class in Enirland more con- 
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fiiderate treatment than abroad. In the first 
pla^ the fijrd, or national militia, had been 
inaintiiined, though partly for other purposes, 
so that the talLiged had weapons in their 
hiinds, w’ith which thev did good serWce: 
and secondly, tho kings 'frequently promised 
not to i-aiso the amount of tallage in order to 
gain an increase of the Jxrma bm-gt. 

of Exchequer (1711), p.4S0 ; Stubbs, 
Comt. I. § 161, II. § 275 ; Giieist, Enjjliwrhe 
Verfaa»un>j$ Gcachichtc (1882), pp. 12.5, 172 

[\V. J. A.) 

Talmash, Thomas {d. 1694), first ap- 
pears as in command of tho Coldstream 
Guards at tho skinnish at M’alcourt, tmder 
tho Duke of Marlborough. Ho served under 
Ginkoll in Ireland, and distinguished him- 
self greatly at tho siege of Athlone, and at tho 
Iwttlo of Aghrim. MTien the notice of Par- 
liament was directed to Solmes’s conduct at 
tho battle of Steinkirk, it was requested that 
his pLico might be filled by Talmash, who, 
next to Marlborough, was universally allowed 
to bo tho best officer in the army. Ho fought 
under 'William at tho battle of Landen. Ho 
was soon afterwards sent in command of an 
expedition against Brest. The design was 
betrayed probably by ilarlborough to James, 
from motives of personal jealousy. Accord- 
ingly when Talmash attempted to land ho 
was received by a terrible fire from tho French 
troops, and received a mortal woimd, « ex- 
claiming with his last breath that he had 
been a victim of troacherj’.” 

London Qaxrttj: Macaulay, Hirf. of Eng.; 

Banke, Hitt, of Eng, 

Tandy, Jambs Nappeu, a Dublin trades- 
man, commanded in 1782 tho Pheenix 
Park Artillorj'. Ho was an ardent Irish 
“ patriot,” and as early as 1784 began to cor- 
respond with France. Ho became a member 
of tho 'Whig Club, and in Nov., 1790, was 
secretar)' to the United Irishmen. In tho year 
1792 ho had tho audacity to challenge tho 
Solicitor-General ; he was arrested, escaped, 
and re-arrestod the day before tho close of 
tho session, so thpt he was only in prison for 
a day. In 1795 ho went over to America, but 
was in Franco in 1797, where ho represented 
himself as an officer. In 1798, he, together 
with some other Irish rebels, followed Hum- 
bert in a small vessel, but did not arrive in 
Ireland till after tho defeat of the French at 
Bullinamuck, and at once flod and reached 
Hamburg in safety. On Nov. 24th, however, 
ho w as deUvorod up to the English. Franco 
aftei^vards declaroa war on ^mburg on his 
account. Ho was tried in Ireland, but was 
thought much too contemptible to be made a 
martjT of, and was liberated after the Peace 
of Anuens (1802). 

Tangiers, a seaport of Morocco, was 
taken by the Portuguese from the Moors in 
1471, and coded by them to England in 1662 

Hist— 38* 


as the dowrj' of Catherine of Braganza on 
her marriage withCTiarles IT. Colonel Kirke 
was pLiced in command of the garrison. It 
was evacuated by tho English in 1683, on 
account of tho badness of tho climate and the 
expense of the wars with tho Mussulmans, 
and tho works w’cre destroyed. Tangiers 
subsequently became a nest of pirates, who 
frequently enslaved British subjects, and 
whom our government was not ashamed to 
subsidise in order to keep them quiet. During 
the reign of Solim/in, however (1794 — 1822), 
Christian slaverj' was abolished and piracy 
suppressed. 


- , The Custom op, was i>artly a 

system of landholding and partly a law of 
succession. Under tho Brehon code the land 
was regarded as belonging, in the first in- 
stance, to tho people or tribo from w’hom tho 
chief held it in trust. He held a portion of 
it as private property in virtue of his rank as 
a noble, had a life interest in a second portion 
in virtue of his office, while ho possessed 
^’urisdiction over the land of the commune. 
This peculiar kind of tenure was called 
tandUteact or tanistn’, but tho word was 
more generally applied to tho form of succes- 
sion by which the eldest and worthiest 
relative was preferred to the eldest son, “as 
commonly the next brother or next cousin, 
and so forth.” Tho idea, of course, was that 
a man of mature years would bo able to resist 
aggression and administer affairs better than 
a minor, but as in practice it produced endless 
civil quarrels, it bccamo customary for tho 
people of tho tribe or sect to elect the succes- 
sor {tanaiite minor or second) in tho time of 
tho ruling chief. This law of inlieritanco 
obtained among the noble class, all tho pro- 
perty of tho inferior orders being held under 
the law of gavelkind (q.v.). It was from the 
first Ignored^ by the English invaders, who 
attempted to introduce primogeniture ; Strong- 
bow, for instance, claimed the kingdom of 
^inster on tho ground of his marriago with 
Dcimot’s only chBd, Eva. But the native 
Irish clung tenaciously to the custom, and 
thoir rights were acknowledged more than 
once by tho English kings. Henr>' III. tried 
to abolish it, but without success, and thenco 
tho O’Neil troubles arose. Soon after tho 
accession of James I., however, in 1603, after 
a commission had been held to inquire into 
defective titles, tenistrj’, together with gavel- 
kind, was abolished by a decision of tho 
^ng s Bonch in Dublin as a ** lewd and 
damn able custom.” A variation of tho law of 
tanistrj’’ may bo seen in the curious system of 
alternate succession by which two brunches of 
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^ tho kingships tho kingship 
of Munstor by tho McCarthys and O’Brions, 
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Tani ore, The State of, whs ioundod in the 
middle of the seventeenth century by bhahjee, 
tlie father of Sivajee. In 1769 it became 
involved in hostilities with Jtadras m conse- 
quence of a quaiTcl with Mohammed All of the 
Carmitic. The country was qiuckly subdued 
Hiul the raiah imprisoned and the sovereignty 

to iotammod Ali. The Court 
of Directors, however, disapproved of this, 
and ordered that the nijah should he rostered. 

In 1780, therefore, Lord Pigot, Governor of 
Madras, was ordered to restore him, and 
csUiblish a Kesidcnt at his court. In 1 j 86, on 
the death of the liajah Tnlfogce (who left im 
adopted son, Serfogoe), a dispute arose as to 
the succession. It was asserted that Tulfogee 
was in a state of mental incapacity at the 
time of adoption, and that Serfogee was an 
onlv son, and therefore the adoption was in- 
valid. Ameer Singh, half brother of Tulfoge^ 
was placed on the throne. Serfogee continued 
to press his claim, and the raisgovemment , 
of Ameer Singh induced Sir John Shore to j 
submit the matter to the most renowned pun- ! 
dits, and they declared the adoption perfectly 
valid. The Erectors tlicrcupon ordered Lord 
Wellesley to place him on the throne on 
condition that he should accept any arrange- 
ment the government might think fit. ^ -A-Ih-’r 
an exhaustive report of the condition of 
Tanjore. Lord Wellesley assumed the entire 
administration of the countrj’ (1800), giving 
the rajah a liberal pension. 


Ta.iikervill6, Toun Guey, Earl of 
{d. 1701), better knors-n as Lord Grey of 
Wark, took a i)roimnent part in the debates 
of 1681 ns a most zealous Exclusionist ; and 
for his supposed share in the design for in- 
surrection was committed to the Tower, but 
escaped by making his keepers drunk. He 
fled to the Continent (1682). There he em- 
ployed his influence on his friend the Duke 
of Monmouth to urge him to invade England. 
He landed at Lyme with Monmouth, and 
was appointed commander of the cavalry. Ho 
was driven from Bridport by the militia. He 
dissuaded Monmouth from abandoning the 
enterprise at Fromo. At the battle of Sedge- 
mooi’ his cavalry was easily routed by the 
royal troops, chiefly it is said because of his 
pusillanimity. He fled with Monmouth, and 
was taken in the New Forest. In his inter- 
idew ^vith the king he displayed great firm- 
ness, and would not stoop to ask for pardoiL 
Ho was suffered to ransom himself for £40,000 
and went abroad. Ho returned to England 
with William of Orange, and attempted ^ to 
redeem his character by taking an active 
share in politics. In 1695 he was created 
Earl of Tajikervillo. He supported the Asso- 
ciation Bill in a brilliant speech, and also 
spoke in favour of the bill for Fenwick’s 
attainder. He vigorously opposed the biU 
for disbanding the army (1699). His poli- 
tical services were rewarded by the office of 


Lord Privv Seal (1701). 

broken, and later in the year he died. HiS 
life ” says ilacaulay, “ was so miserable that 
all ’the indignation excited by his faults is 

overpowered by pity.” * 

Burnet. Hi.f. of his O^en Timo; Macaulay, 
Hi^t. ; Kanke, Hwt. of hng. 

TantaUon Castle, in Haddingtonshire, 
the stronghold of the Douglases, was succe^- 
fuUv defended (1528) against James ^ . by 
the 'Earl of Angus, who had, however, soon 
afterwards to seek an asylum m England. It 
was destroyed by the Covenanters in 1639. 

Tantia Topee, a Mahratta Brahmin of 
the revolted Gwalior force (185<)- He took 
the command, and on Nov. 28 encountered 
General Windham at Cawnpoor with some 
success. In 1858 he marched to the rehef of 
Jhansi, but was routed at the Belwah by Sir 
Hugh Kose. Joined by the Ranee of J^nsi 
he concentrated his forces at Kooneh, but was 
beaten utterly. He then proceeded to Gwahor 
and excited an insvirrection against bcindi^ 
He was beaten again by Six- H. Rose outeide 
Gwalior, but escaped, and waged a predatory 
war for some time. His hiding-place was, 
however, betrayed ; he was seized when asleep 
(April 7, 1859) in the jungle in Malwa, and 
he was tried and executed. 

Tara, The Hill of, situated in Meath, 
was in ancient days the residence the 
Kings of Tara. Near here on May 26, 1/98, 
Lord Fingal, with some 400 fonciblos and 
mounted yeomen, routed -several thousan^ of 
Irish rebels, killing 350. Hero, too, on Aug. 
15, 1843, Daniel O’ConneU held a monster 
meeting in support of Repeal, said to have 
been attended by 260,000 people. 

Tara, Kings of. Till the seventh century 
the Aid Jii Eriiid, or high king of Erin, re- 
sided in the palace of Tara. The kingdom of 
Meath, in which it was situated, formed hifl 
appanage. After the overthrow of the 
Hui Niells by Brian Bom, the position of 
King of Tara was held by one or another of 
the provincial kings ; it resembled that of 
the ^\nglo-Saxon Bretwalda. Under this 
over-king there was a complete hierarchy 
of provincial kings, princes, and nobles. The 
nature of the relations of these classes to each 
other was in most cases of the same s^dowy 
natui'e as the overlordship of the King of 
Tara. 


Tasluauia. [Avsthalia.3 

Tatmton was in all probability a Roman, 
station. It was of considerable importance to 
the kingdom of Wessex; Ina built a castle 
there, and it was more than once attacked by 
the Welsh. After the Conquest, the castle 
was rebuilt by the Bishops of Winchester, 
to whom the town and manor were g^ranted. 
It first returned a member to Parliament in 
1295. Taunton was held for some time by 
the pretender Warbeck, and during the Great 
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Kebollion sustained a long siege under Colonel 
Blake against the Koyalists under Goring, 
until relieved by Fairfax. Jeffreys held has 
“ Bloody Assize *’ at Taunton after the failure 
of ilonmouth’s rebellion, the duke having 
preWously been proclaimed king there. The 
charter of the borough, which was gntnted to 
it by Charles I., was hiken from it by Charles 
II., and it remained unineorporated until 
after the Municipal Reform Act of 1835. 

[A. L. S.] 

Taxation. In Anglo-Saxon times the 
Witan alone had the power of imposing ex- 
traordinary taxation — a power which was, 
however, rarely used, as the public expendi- 
ture was amply defrayed by the rents of the 
public hinds and by the obligation of triiioda 
necessities. The only instiince of extraordinary 
taxation before the Norman Conquest was 
the Danegeld, a tax of two shillings on every 
hide of land, levied to buy off the attacks of 
the Danes ; this tax continued to be occasion- 
ally levied down to the reign of Henry II., 
and under Richard wjis revived under the 
name of carucage. Alter the Norman Con- 
quest, the ordinary revenue proved far too 
small for tho wants of the king, and as a con- 
sequence wo find the finance of the country 
occupying much of tho attention of the 
executive, whilst by degrees it was found 
necessary to increase cxtraordinaiy taxation 
to a very largo extent. Up to the reign of 
Henry II. the indirect toxation of the 
country, such as customs, was unimportant, 
while tho extraordinary taxes, such as tho 
Danegeld and scutage, fell only on land. 
In 1188, however, an important innovation 
was introduced in the Saladin Tithe, or the 
first tax on movables. This tax became 
very popular with succeeding kings. Under 
Richwl I., ono'fourth of their goods was de- 
manded from every one ; John levied one- 
seventh; and subsequent kings usually one- 
fifteenth. Tho imposition of taxes under tho 
Norman kin^ hud been practically at the 
will of tho lang, though the consent of the 
barons was often asked as a matter of form, 
and tho exaction grew so heavy that a clause 
in flagon Charta provided that no ex- 
traordinary scutage or aid should be imposed 
by tho king without the consent of the 
national council. The growth of representa- 
tion is closely connected with the history of 
taxation, and it early became a recognised 
principle that the votes of those who were 
present bound those who wore absent ; whilst 
tho idea that taxation required tho consent of 
ihe taxed, which grow up after it became 
customary to tax movables, made it necessar}* 
to summon to Parliament the burgesses and 
clergy as well as knights and barons. Tlio 
fact that wo often find the different classes in 
the kingdom making grants of different rates 
is tho result of tho ** right of self-taxation 
being recognised to the extent of each class of 
the community determining, independently . 


of the rest, wlrnt amount it would contribute. 
The lords made a separate gnint. • Tho 
knights voted their own quota, and the bur- 
gesses theirs, while the clergy decided for 
themselves the amount of their Uxation. 
The Confirmation of the Charters by Edwitrd 1. 
declared tliat henceforth no extraordinary 
tax should be levied without the consent of 
the whole kingdom, and a like promise wa-s 
made in the statute iJe TalUujitt non Cou~ 
cctkndo (1297). From this time the e.v- 
elusive right of Parliament to im^wse tax- 
ation, though often infringed ly the illegjil 
exercise of prerogative, became an axiom of 
the constitution.” In spile of this, however, 
Edward HI., in the face of repeated remon- 
strances from the Commons, frequently 
resorted to arbitrary ta.xation, whilst Richard 
II. raised forced loans ; but \mder the Lan- 
castrian kings we find but few cases of illegal 
imposts. From Richard II. the old taxes 
of hidago, scutage, and tallage were re- 
placed by subsidies. A tax imposed upon 
persons in respect of the reputed value of 
their estates in 1379 — 80, the imposition of a 
graduated poll fitx, ranging from £4 to 4d., 
proved the immedLate cause of Tyler's re- 
bellion. Soon after tliis time it became 
customary to make a grant to eacli king for 
life at the beginning of his reign. This gnint, 
undcTi the name of tonnage and poundage, 
continued to be mado \mtil tho time of 
Charles I. The frequent demands for monoj* 
by Henry VII. and Henry VIII. caused great 
dissatisfaction to the people. “Taxation,” 
says Hullam, “ in the eyes of their subject.'? 
was so far from being no tjn-inny that it. 
seemed the only species worth a complaint,” 
and in 1525 the arbitniry exactions of SVolsoy 
paved tho way for his downfall. Up to 1588 
it had been usual for tho Commons to voto 
one subsidy (£70,000) and two-fifteenths on 
goods; but in that year two subsidies and 
four-fifteenths wore gn»nted, owing to tho 
expense occasioned by the Spanish Armada, 
and from that date a larger number of sub- 
sidies wore granted. Tho financial difficulties 
of the Stuarts led them to resort frequently 
to illegal imposts. In 1608, under Jmucs I., 
Cecil caused a .Book of Rates to be issued, 
which laid heavy duties on merchandise, while 
the extortions of Charles I. led to tho first 
article in the Petition of Right, which pro- 
vides that “no person from thenceforth shall 
be compelled to make any loans to the king 
against his will, as having inlicrited this 
freedom, that ho should not be compelled to 
contribute to any tax, tallage, aid, or other 
like charge not set by common consent in 
Parliament.” Ta.xution under the Common- 
wealth was heavy, and on the abolition of 
feudal incidents and aids, excise and customs 
duties and hearth-money were granted to the 
king as compensation. In this reign, too, 
the control of tho Commons over taxation was 
much increasod by the introduction of tho 
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custom of appropiiatioii of suppbes, while 
at the same time the Lower House estab- 
lished their rijjht of initiating all money 
hills In the reign of Charles II. the clergy 
cejised to tax themselves in Convocation. 
James II. once more resorted to illegal and 
arbitrary taxation, and as a consequence the 
Bill of Rights d.-elared that the king, amongst 
other things, had endeavoured to subvert the 
liberties of the kingdom “ by levying money 
for and to the use of the crown bv pretence 
of prerogative, for other time and in other 
manner than the same was gi-anted by Parlia- 
ment.” which was illegal. From the reign of 
William III. the customs and excise duties 
gradually increased, while in 1690 a land tax 
of 3s. in 'the ])Ound was imposed, and renewed 
annually. Windows, dogs, horses, and other 
things were hixed. In 1796 the legacy duty 
on personal property was imposed by Jlr. 
Pitt, the real property tux not being imposed 
till 1833, and two years later the same 
minister taxed all incomes over £200. This 
tax was discontinued in 1816, but renewed by 
Sir Robert Peel in 1842, since which time it 
has continued to be levied, the rates being 
varied by Parliament from time to time. In 
1851 the window tax was replaced by a tax 
imposed on bouses in proportion to their 
rental. The first pernumenttix was hearth- 
money, imposed in 1663, up to which time 
taxes had been granted for a year, or other 
fixed tonn, as occasion demanded. After 
the Revolution, however, permanent duties 
increased. “ These duties,” says SirErskine 
May, “were generally granted as a secu- 
rity for loans, and the financial policy of 
peimanont taxes increased with the national 
debt, and the o.xtensionof public credit.” _At 
the present day the power of taxation remains 
ns it was in the days of Lord Chatham, who 
Kiid — “ Taxation is no part of the governing 
or legislative power. The taxes are a volun- 
tary g^ft and grant of the Commons alone.” 
Assessment; Customs; Excise; Rates; 
Revenue.] 

Stubbs, Const. Hist.; Hollani, Const. Hist.; 

May, Const. Hist. 

Taylor, Jeuemy, Bishop of Dromore, 
and oi Down and Connor (5. 1613, rf. 1667), 
after being educated at Oxforf was made 
chaplain to Laud in 1637, and in 1638 was 
appointed rector of Uppingham. Deprived 
of his living by the rebellion, he retired to 
Wales and opened a school at Carmarthen, 
and afterwards became chaplain to the Earl 
of Carberr)’. During the Protectorate he 
was twice impiisoned. in Chepstow Castle 
and the Tower. In 1658 he went to Ireland, 
and in 1661 received the bishopric of Down 
and Connor. Taylor was the author of 
numerous w’orks on theology and morals, 
fiome of which have enjoyed extraordinary- 
popularity. 

Jeremy Taylor’s Kovla were edited by Bishop 
Heber, 15 vols., 1822. 


Taylor, Rowland {d. Feb., was 

vicar of Hadleigh in buftolk. to which living 
he was presented by Archbishop Cranmer in 
1544. He was condemned by Bishop Gardiner 
and a tribunal composed of the Bishops of 
London, Norwich, Salisbury, and Durham for 
his Protestantism ; and on refusing to recant 
was burnt at Hadleigh, Feb. 8, 1555. Foxe, 
who gives an affecting account of Taylor s 
martyrdom, says of him, that ” be was a right 
perfect dirine and paraon.” 

Tea Duties, Tre, were first imposed in 
1660. In 1772 the East India Company, 
being in pecuniary difficulties, were allowed by 
Parliament to export their teas from London 
warehouses to America free from English 
duties, and liable only to a small duty to be 
levied in the colony. Although hy this 
arrangement the colonists got their tea 
cheaper than they would otherwise have done, 
they looked upon it as a mere bribe to induce 
them to consent to the right of England to 
tax America. Accordingly it was resolved to 
resist tho imposition of the duty, and when 
the tea-ships arrived at Boston on Dec., 1 1 73, 
they were boarded and their cargoes tl^own 
overboard. This was one of the incidents 
which ultimately led to the American War. 

In England the East India Company retained 
its monopoly until 1834. In 1836 new duties 
were impost ; these were at first 28. Id. in the 
pound, but they were reduced to l8.6d.in 1857^ 
and to 6d. in 1866. Since then the duties have 
fluctuated to meet the demands of the revenue. 

Tea>room Party, The. Under the 
Reform Bill of 1867 it was proposed tlmt 
direct payment of rates by the occupier 
should be part of the qualification for^ the 
Parliamentary franchise in boroughs. This 
excluded a great number of small occupiers 
who paid their rates through their landlord 
(“ compound householders ”). Mr. Gladstone 
proposed to move an Instruction, when the 
House went into Committee, “to alter the 
law of rating,” and to arrange that while the 
poorest occupiers were to he neither rated nor 
enfranchised, all above a certain line should 
both pay rates and have the vote. But forty- 
eight Liberals met on April 8 in the House 
of Commons tea-room, and agreed to support 
only tho first clause of the Instruction, as 
quoted above. Mr. Disraeli and bir. Glad- 
stone agreed ; but in Committee Mr. Gladstone 
gave notice of several important amendments, 
which Mr. Disraeli declared to be the relin- 
quished instructionsin another form. The sup- 
port of the Tea-room Party enabled the goveniF- 
mont to defeat the amendments, but eventually 
it established household suffrage in boroughs- 

Telegraplia, The Purchase of the. In 
1870 the govemment ventured on the boia 
stop of acquiring possession of all t^ lines ox 
electric telegraph in the United Kmgdom, 
dnd making tho control of communication by 
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electricity, a part of the general business of 
the Post Office (q.v.). 

Templars, The, or the Order of Knights 
of the Temple of Jerusalem, was a militarj’ 
religious order of knighthood which had its 
origin in 1118 in an association of knights for 
the protection of pilgi-ims to the Holy Land. 
They did good serWee in the Crusades, for 
which they were rewarded with ample grants 
of Land in different countries — ^England among 
the rest. After the final conquest of Palestine 
by the Mohammedans the Templars returned 
to Europe, where their pride and licentiousness 
excited considerable odium. Philip the Fair 
of France determined on their suppression, and 
obtained the co-operation of Us son-in-law 
Edward II. In England the order was sup- 
pressed in 1308 without the great cruelties 
practised in France. The knights were 
allowed to enter monasteries, and their pos- 
sessions given to the Hospitallers, or Knights 
of St. John. 


Temple, Richard Grenville, Earl 
W. 1711, d, 1779), was the elder brother of 
George Grenville, and was elected, in 1734, 
by the help of family interest, to represent 
the town of Buckingham, but subsequently 
for a time represented the county. In 
1752 he succeeded to the earldom, and four 
years later Pitt, who had married his sister, 
^ve him a place in his administration as First 
Lord of the Admiralty. In the following 
April he was summarily dismissed by the 
king, and Pitt’s dismissal followed within a 
few d^'B. Pitt, however, was recalled, and 
Lord Temple became Lord Privy Seal, which 
post he retained until Pitt’s resignation in 
Oct., 1761, when he too withdraw. JU 1766 
he broke with Pitt on the question of the 
Stamp Act, Lord Temple upholding his 
brother’s policy while ^itt was bent on 
obtaining its repeaL And he went further, 
by refusing to accept office under Pitt in 
1766, not wishing to be stuck into a min- 
istry as great cypher.” A reconciliation, 
however, took place on Lord Chatham’s 
retirement in 1768. In 1770 Lord North 
began his long reign. Thenceforth Lord 
Temple took but an intermittent interest in 
political affairs, now and then actively 
opposing the ministry. Lord Temple h&s 
ti^n suspected, not without some reason, of 
being the author of the Letters of Junius, 

GrenvilU Papers ; Stanhope, UlsL of Eng. ; 

Chatham Corretpondenee ; Slassey, Hist, of 

Eng. : Jiaesulay, Second Bssay on Chatham. 


Temple, Sir William (5. 1628, d. 1699), 
was the son of Sir John Tenrale, Master of 
the Rolls in Ireland, and after beij^ educated 
at Cambridge, and having spent some years in 
foreign travel, he returned to Ireland, becom- 
ing in 1660 a member of the Irish Convention. 
In 1665 he was first employed on diplomatic 
business, being sent as an envoy to the Bishop 



of Munster, and the year following he was 
appointed ambassador to the Court of Brussels, 
and devoted himself to endeavouring to foim 
an alliance between Englaml and Holland. 
His exertions were crowned in 1668 by the 
formation of the Triple Alliance against 
France, and the consequent peace of Aix-la- 
Cbapelle. But the policy he had inaugurated 
was short-lived, and the Tre^ity of Dover (q.v.) 
made it necessary for the ministers to dismiss 
the author of the Triple Alliance, and he was 
relieved of his office in 1671. On the fall of 
the Cabal ministry Temple was offered by 
Danby, who became Lord Treasurer, a Sec- 
retarj’ship of State, but he refused this, and 
was appointed ambassador at the Hag^e. In 
1675 ho took an important part in the Congress 
of Nimeguen. In 1679 Danby was impeached, 
and sent to the Tower, and Charles looked to 
Temple as the only man who could help him 
to weather the storm caused by the Popish 
Plot. Temple’s proposal was that a means 
should be adopted for including all parties in 
the government, and for this purpose proposed 
that the existing Pri^y Council should be 
dissolved, and that a new Privj’ Coimcil of 
thirty members should be appointed, half of 
whom to be great officers of state, and the 
other half independent noblemen and gentle- 
men of the greatest weight in the country ; 
that the king should pledge himself to govern 
by the constant adrice of this body, to suffer 
all his affairs of every kind to be freely dilated 
there, and not to reserve any part of the 
public business for a secret committee. An 
attempt was made to curry out this scheme, 
but it was soon found to be unworkable. The 
council was too large for practical purposes, 
and there was no party tie to bind the 
members together, and before long an interior 
cabinet was formed, consisting of Temple, 
Halifax, Essex, and Sunderland. Temple 
himself, however, was gradually ousted from 
the debates of the secret committee. In 1681 
he retired from public life, and devoted him- 
self chiefly to literary work. His chief works 
were his well-known Essays, kti Account of the 
United Provinces, and an Essay on Government, 
Temple, Tf'orfca; Banke, Uist.of Eng.} Mxu>> 
aolay, Hist, of £> 19 . and £s&ay on 


Teuaut-ri^ht, The Irish, is a custom 
by which the tenant is entitled not only to 
compensation for unexhausted improvements 
when he relinquishes bis bolding, hut by 
which a sum is paid, sometimes amounting to 
as much as the fec-simplo of the land, by the 
incoming to the outgoing tenant for tho 
goodwill of the farm. This tenant-right, 
known as tho Ulster custom, was legalised by 
the Land Act of 1870, ana extended to the 
rest of Ireland by later legislation. It is 
supposed to have arisen at the time of the 
Dictation of Ubter (q.v.), the planters re- 
fusing to give definite leases of twenty-one 
years to their English and Scotch tenants, 
and they in disgust selling their interest in 
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the holdings, and the value of their wpital to 
the native Irish— a practice which was in 
direct contravention to the spirit of the settle- 
ment. Other systems of tenure which obtain 
in Ireland are: the cottier system, by which 
tenants bid asainst each other for a piece of 
land, no fixitv of tenure being recognised 
until the Act of 1881 : and conacre, a feudal 
survival, by which land is granted to the 
tenant rent-free in return for so much labour. 
[Land Legislation, Irish.] 

Tenchebrai, The Battle of (Sept. 28, 
1106), was fought between Henry I. and his 
brother Robert, and resulted in the complete 
victory of Henry, who captured and impri- 
soned’ Robert, and annexed Normandy to his 
dominions. 

Tenterden, Charles Abbott, Lord 
(i. 1762, d. 1832), was the son of a hair- 
dreseer. Ue was educated at King^s School, 
Canterbury, and at Corpus Chnsti College, 
Oxford, and was called to the bar in 1796. 
His treatise on the Law of Merchant Ship$ 
and Seatnen (1802) was recognised as the 
standard work on its subject. Owing to the 
weakness of his health he refused a seat on 
the bench in 1808, but in 1816 he was made a 
puisne judge in the Common Pleas. In 1818, 
he became Lord Chief Justice of the King’s 
Bench, and though a Tory, he never allowed 
his political symjiathies to colour his judg- 
ments. He was raised to the peerage in 1827. 

Campbell, Lives of the Chief Justices ; Foss, 
Biographia JurUlicCe 

Tenure. [Land Tenure.] 

Territorial Army, The. It had long 
been felt that the old Volunteer Force lacked 
scientific organisation : it had no cavalry ; 
its administnitive services fell far short of 
requirements, the strength of units varied 
remarkably, and contained a large proportion 
of men unfit to take the field ; there was a 
deficiency of officers, and in short, the force 
as a whole could not be seriously considered 
as an engine of war. Consequently, on taking 
office as Secretary of State for War in 1906, 
it was a part of Mr. Haldane’s army scheme 
to put an end to these shortcomings by uniting 
the Auxiliary Forces into a homogeneous 
body, recruited on a single simple principle. 
His ideal was a Home Army complete in 
itself — with the same branches and organisa- 
tions as the Regular Army. By the Terri- 
torial and Reserve Forces Act, 1907, the 
number of Volunteer battalions were reduced 
and those remaining were re-named and re- 
organised, and a number of mounted brigades 
were formed from the Imperial Yeomanry, 
which became the cavalry of the Territorial 
Army. The administration — as distinct from 
the command and tiaining — was placed in 
the hands of County Associations. Each 
Association is composed of officers from the 
Territorial Army in the county, representa- 


tives of the county and borough councils, a 
president, vice-president, chairman, secretary 
and treasurer— all nominated by the Army 
Council. Each Association receive a ^nt 
from the army funds, and its business is to 
help in recruiting, in finding rifle-ranges, 
manoeuvre grounds, etc., in clothing the 
and in all administrative work generally. 
Members of the Territorial Army are not liable 
for foreign service ; every man is paid at 
service rates of pay during the time ne is 
embodied or called out for consecutive training, 
and enlistment is for a term of four years. 
The training consists of a number of com- 
pulsory drills and an annual attendance in 

camp. 

Test Act, Thb (1673), was a measure 
passed in the reign of Charles II., and was 
intended to exclude from office the Catholic 
councillors of the king- It was passed at the 
instance of Shaftesbuiy and the country 
party after the king hud been compelled to 
abandon his attempt to dispense with the 
penal laws against Dissenters. It required all 
persons holding any office of profit or trust 
under the crown to t&ko tlie ofttbs of alio- 
giance and supremacy, receive the sacrament 
according to the rites of the Church of Eng- 
land, and subscribe the declaration against 
transubstantiation. This Act was directed 
against the Catholics, but was equally opera- 
tive against Dissenters. One consequence or 
it was that Arlington and Clifford had to 
retire from office, and the Duke of Tork was 
obliged to resign his post as I^rd High 

I Admiral. It was not repealed until 1828. 
Banke, Hut. of Eng. 

Test Act, The, for Scotland (1681) im- 
posed an oath which was made compulsoy 
on all government and municipal officials. It 
declares a belief in “ the true Protestant reli- 
gion contained in the Confession of Faith,” 
and disowns •* all practices, whether popish or 
fanatic, which are contrar)' to or inconsistent 
with the said Protestant religion and Con- 
fession of Faith.” 

TevFkesbury, The Battle of (Dlay 4, 
1471), was, strictly speaking, the last battle 
fought in the Wars of the Roses, for the. 
Battle of Bosworth can hardly he included 
in those wars. Queen Margaret landed id 
England the very day that Warwick 
defeated and slain at Barnet, but despite 
this severe blow to the Irfincastrian cause, she 
was persuaded by Somerset and other lords of 
her party to continue her advance. She had 
landed at WejTnouth, and at first marched 
westward to Exeter, where she was joined by 
reinforcements from Devon and ComwalL 
She then moved eastward to Bath, but learn- 
ing that Edward was inarching against her, 
she determined to march to the north, where 
the chief strength of the Lancastrians lay. 
After a tedious march she reached Tewkes- 
bury on May 3, and the next day Edward 
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gavo battle. The Lancastrians were utterly 
routed, owing in no small degiee to the 
treachery or folly of Lord \N’enlock, who 
neglected to bring up the reinforcements in 
time. Queen Murg.iret was tiikeu prisoner, 
and her son, Prince Edward, either fell in the 
battle, or, more probably, was put to death 
immediately after. The Duke of tjomerset 
and, others, who had taken sanctujiry, were 
bohciided two days after in the miirket-placo 
at Tewkesbury. This decisive battle coming 
so soon after the victoij- of Barnet completely 
established Edward IV. on the throne. 

Warkworth, Chrom'clc; Hall, Chronicles. 

Tewkesbury Chronicle, The, was 
compiled by more than one hand during the 
thirteenth century, and kejit in the Abbey of 
Tewkesbury, whence it passed to the Cotton 
collection in the British Museum. It begins 
with the death of Edward the Confessor, and 
ends abruptly in 1263. The first jMirt is very 
meagre, and it is not xmtil after 1200 that it 
becomes adequate. These anmils are chiefly 
concerned with monastic events, such as eccle- 
siastical suits, but the war between Henry III. 
and the Barons is treiited very fully. 

The Chronicle has beeu published, under the 
editorship of Ur. Luard, in toI. i. of the .Annates 
Ifonastici, in the Bolls series. 

ThaJiet, The Isle of, in the north-east 
of Kent, is still partly surrounded by the sea 
and the river Stour, but the jmssage called 
the AVautsum, which formerly separated it 
from the mainland, has been closed since the 
fifteenth century. It was called by the 
Britons Rtiiniy or the headland. As might bo 
expected from its position the island has fre- 
quently been the landing-place for invaders 
of England. It was there that the Tcutonio 
heroes Hengest and Horsa are said to have 
disembarked in 449, and it was the landing- 
place of more than one Bonish invasion. 
Indeed, those buccaneers seem to have held 
part of the island from 853 to 865, and it was 
irc<juently subject to their rai^. Several 
parishes in the isle of Thanct formed part of 
the Liberty of Dover. 

Thegn was an Anglo-Saxon title bestowed 
on a class of persons who wore inferior to tho 
eorl<i$ and athel, tho original nobility of blood, 
though superior to tho ordinaiy landowners 
or ceorla. The meaning seems to bo originally 
equivalent to rtr, miU$ / tho word does not 
seem to be connected, as has been often sup- 
posed, with dimen, to serve. But in tho 
earlier times the thegns were, in &ct, a no- 
bility of service, and it is scarcely possible 
to distinguish them from the king’s geeithe — 
that is, tho members of his comitatos,” or 
personal following. Gradually, however, 
this characteristic of the thegn is lost sight 
of, and he is a landowner ^ving a larger 
quantity of land than the ceorl — that is, five 
hides and upwards. From the end of the 
ninth centuiy we scarcely hear of the goeitb. | 


The word thegn comes to include, on tho one 
hand, those who stand in ministerial relation 
to tho king; and on the other, those who are 
simply landowners, having the necessiiry 
qualifications, whether they were connected 
with the king or not. In fact, any ceorl who 
acquired five hides of land became “ thegn- 
worthy.” Among the thegns themselves 
there were numerous gradations in rank. 
ITie “kind’s thegn ’* is sui>erior to the ordi- 
miry temtorial thegn ; and it would seem 
that the possession of forty hides of land en- 
titled a thegn to the wergUd and status of an 
earl. The wergild of tho ordinary* thegn was 
six times that of the ceorl, namely, twelve 
hundred shillings instead of two hundred. 
The dignity of thegn was horeditaiy, and the 
“thegn-bom” are a semi-noble class, con- 
trasting with tho “ ceorl-bom,” “ The name 
of thegn,” says Bishop Stubbs, “ covers the 
whole class which, after the Conquest, appears 
under the name of knights,” and thus it was 
that many of tho thegns passed easily and 
naturally into the knightly order under the 
Nonnan kings. 

Stubbs, Const. Hist., ch. vi. ; Kemble, Saxons 
tn £ngland ; Schmidt, Gsutte der .An^el-Sachsen. 

Tkelnsson’s Case (decided in 1858), 
was of considerable impoi*tance, since it 
settled the question whether testators could 
dispose of their estates so that tho income 
should accumulate and form a largo fortune, 
which should be limited in favour of certain 
descendants. The litigation arising out of 
the will of Mr. Thelusson last«i for nearly 
fifty years, and eventually the House of 
Lords decided that trusts for accumulation 
were legal. How’over, by tho Act 39 and 40 
George III. c. 98 it had been provided that 
incomes should not be allowed to accumulato 
in this way for more than twenty-ono years. 

Theobald, Archbishop of Canterbur>' 
(1139 — 1161), was Abbot of Bee, in Nor- 
mandy, and in 1 1 38 camo over to England at 
the invitation of KingStephen, by whoso influ- 
ence he was elected Archbishop of Cantorbur}*. 
His authority was, however, weakened by the 
fact that there was a papal legato in England 
at tho time, and that subsequently Hcnn>’ of 
Blois, Bishop of Winchester, was inveked 
with legatino authority. In 1148 Theobald, 
contrary to the commands of Stephen, attended 
a papal council at iUicims, and joined in de- 
posing William, the king’s nephew, from the 
Archbishopric of York. In 1160 Theobald 
was appointed legate by the Pope. Throughout 
the troublous reign of Stephen, Theobald 
remained loyal to the king, and strongly advo- 
cated the compromise with Heniy’ of Anjou 
as the best means of putting an end to anarchy 
and bloodshed. As a patron of learning 
Theobald occupies on interesting position, and 
stUl more important is it t^t it was os 
his secretary that Socket first came into pro- 
minence. . Theobald was not a man of marked 
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ability, but he was loyal, generous, and 
earnest in striving to do his duty. 

■William of Malmesbury ; Hook, Livet of iho 

Archhi^ho^iS, 

Theodore of Tarsus (*• 003, d. 690), 

Aichbishop of L'anlerbury (669 — 690), was 
Greek by birth, whom Tope Vitalinn selected 
for the see of Canterbury on the death of the 
archbishop-elect, Wigluird, at Rome. Theo- 
dore is an important personage in the history 
of the English Church, for he it was who 
organised the Church, developed the Epis- 
coi>jd system, and drew up the famous Peni- 
tential, which was the recognised text-book 
of confessoi's for numy yeiirs. Ue did much 
to encourage learning, and was the first to 
introduce the study of Greek into England. 
His work is well summed up by Dean Hook 
in one sentence — “ He converted what had 
been a missionary station into an established 
Church.” He was the last of the Roman 
bishops; henceforth they were English. 

Be<le. Bale*. Hi>t. : .^Infflo-Saa'oiv Cfironwl«; 

Hook| Lives of Archbishops, 

Theological Controversy, The, held 
in Westminster Abbey, ilarch, lo59, was the 
name given to a discussion nominally intended 
to settle certiiin questions of doctrine and 
ritual ; but it had been determined beforehand 
by the Protestant party that the discussion 
should be in their favour, and that no decision 
should be arrived at. Tlie subjects of contro- 
versy were : — 

1 . The use of prayer in a tongue unknown 
to the people. 

2. The right of local churches to change 
their ceremonies if the edification of the 
people required it. 

3. The propitiatory sacrifice for the quick 
and dead said to be offered in the mass. 

The champions of Catholicism were Bishops 
Baynes, Scot, and W'atson, Archdeacon 
Langdalc, Chcdscy, the chaplain of Bishop 
Bonner, and Harpsfeld. The l^otestants ■were 
Scory, Grindal, Coxe, MTiitehead, Aylmer, 
Home, Guest, and Jewel. 

Burnet, B#/onnation ,* Hook, Lives of the Arch- 

biehope. 

Theow ■was the Anglo-Saxon name for a 
slave. Tliere were various kinds of slaves — 
the bom slave, ».<■., the child of slave parents; 
the captive, often a Briton; the voluntary 
slave, who sold himself to avoid starvation ; 
the man who was sold into slavery because 
he could not jiay his debts, or the fine for a 
breach of the peace. Nominally the slaves 
were the goods and chattols of their lords, 
who had power of life and death over them ; 
they had no legal rights, and no wergild. 
But in practice the theow had recognised 
rights. He was entitled to regular food and 
holiday, and any ill-treatment of him by his 
lord was punished by the Church, In addi- 
tion to this he might purchase his own freedom 
with his savings, or he might bo manumitted 
by his lord. After the Conquest the slave- 


class ceases to e.xist, and is merged with 
the lower ceorl into the general class of 
villeins. 

Kemble, The tn Ln^land ; Stubbs, 

Const. Hist. 


Thirlhy, Thomas (rf. 1.570), Bishop of 
Westminster, Norwich, and Ely, one of the 
commissioners at Gravclines in 1545, was sent 
in 1553, in conjunction with Sir Philip 
Hoby, to Brussels on a mission to the Emperor 
C*harles V. Under IMarj' he took an active 
part in the persecution of the Reformers in 
1 558 ; was sent, with two other commissioners, 
to settle the preliminaries of peace with 
France. He refused to take the oath of 
supremacy to Elizabeth, and was deposed, 
though he was treated with great kindness by 
Archbishop Parker. 


Thirty, The Battle of The (March 27, 
1350), was the name given to an engagement 
between the English partisans of Montfort 
and the Breton followers of Charles of Blois. 
It was fought at Ploermel in Britanny, and 
by agreement the number of combatants was 
limited to thirty on either side. The English 
were defeated. 

Thirty-Nine Articles. [Articles.] 

Thistlewood, Arthur {b. 1770, d. 1820), 
started in life originally with some for- 
tune as a subaltern officer, first in the 
militia, and then in a re^ment of the line, 
stationed in the West Inmes. After having 
resigned his commission, and spent some time 
in America, he passed into France, whei'e he 
arrived shortly after the fall of Robespierre. 
There he formed revolutionary opinions. 
Ho was deeply implicated in the scheme of 
Dr. Watson, but was, like him, acquitted. 
He then sent a challenge to Lord Sidmouth, 
for which he was punished by fine and im- 
prisonment. Upon his liberation (Aug., 
1819), he found himself excluded from re- 
spectable society, ^sTthout resources or hopes. 
The natural violence of his disposition was 
stimulated by this, and aided by a niunber 
of individuals equally desperate, ho planned 
the Cato Street Ck)nspiracy (q.v.) for which 
he was executed, glorying in his attempt and 
regretting its failure. 

Thom a broken-down brewer who 
had gone mad. In 1837 he appeared in Can- 
terbxiry and various parts of Kent, styling 
himself Sir William Courtenay, of Powder- 
ham Castle, Knight of Malta, King of Jeru- 
salem, and various other titles. He was con- 
fined in a lunatic asylum, but was subsequently 
released. When he came out ho announced 
himself as a second Messiah to the peasants, 
and succeeded in impressing himself on their 
excited imaginations by denouncing the new 
Poor Iaw, which was then intensely hated and 
feared. He asserted that he had come to 
regenerate the whole world and save his 
followers from the new Poor Law. He as- 
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sembled a mob and led them against Cantor, 
bii^’. His followers proceeded to violence, 
and he himself shot a policeman. Two com- 
panies of soldiers came out from Canterbury 
to disperse the rioters. Thom shot the officer, 
and his followers charged with such fury that 
for a moment the troops gave waj*. Then 
they recovered, and poured in a voUey which 
destroyed the insurrection and put an end to 
Thom s life, and those of many of his ad- 
herents. Several of his followers were tried 
and conncted of murder. But long after 
Ws fall people in many parts of Kent believed 
in Thom’s pretensions, and looked to his 
future return on earth. 


Thoroug'h was a phrase used by Strafford 
and Land in their correspondence, to describe 
tho spirit of their policy. It signified “ the 
resolute determination of going thi-ough with 
it, as it might nowadays be expressed, of dis- 
remrding and overriding the interested 
delays and evasions of those who made tho 
public science an excuse for enriching them- 
selves at the public expense, or the dry tech- 
nical arguments of the law>’ers, which would 
hinder them in their schemes for the public 
good ” (Gardiner). “ For the state, indeed, 
writes I^ud, “ I am for thorough ; but I see 
that both thick and thin stays somebody, 

where I conceive it should not I 

am confident that the king being pleased to 
set himself in the business, is able by his 
wisdom and ministers, to carry any just and 
honourable action, thorough all imaginary 
opTOsition, for real there can be none.^’ 
“ Thorough and “ through ” are the same 
word, and were, in the seventeenth century, 
both spelt in tho same way. 

Hiaf. of Eng., ISOS— 1642; StraSord 

71l0ZTpe, Thomas {d. 1461), was made a 
baron of the Exchequer about 1453, and in 
tho same year was Speaker of the House of 
Commons. In the noxt year he was im- 
prisoned at the instance of tho Duke of York, 
who brought a suit against him. The Com- 
mons thereupon claimed their privilege, and 
appealed to the Lords, who referred the ques- 
tion to the judges. Tbe judges declared that 
they were unable to decide on the privileges 
of Parliament, but that it was usual that 
persons should not bo prevented by imprison- 
ment from attending Parliament. But the 
Duke of York was now in tho ascendant, and 
the Lords decided that Thorpe should stay in 
prison, the privilege of Parliament notwith- 
standing. On the king’s recovery he was 
released, and restored to his office. In 1460 
he was taken prisoner in the ^ttle of North- 
ampton, and was the next year beheaded by 
tho Yorkists. Thorpe’s caso is reported in 
the history of Parliamentary pri\Tlege. 

Hollam, ifut. o/ Eng, 

Three-cornered ConetitnencieB, 

were boroughs, counties or county divisions, 


which were represented by three members. In 
these constituencies by an amendment pro- 
posed by Lord Cairns in the House of Lords, 
and eventually incorporated in the Keform 
Bill of 1867, no elector was allowed to vote 
for more than two candidates. This clause 
was intended to afford some representation to 
minorities, but was frequently defeated by 
careful organisation which enabled one party 
to carrj' all the three candidiites. They were 
abolished by the Reform Bill of 1885. 

Throgmorton, Francis (</. 1.583), tho 
son of Sk John Throgmorton, and the nephew 
of Sir Nicholas Throgmorton, was concerned 
in the Spanish plots for the release of ilaiy 
Queen of Scots. He was arrested (1.583) on 
the evidence of an intercepted letter written 
to the Scottish Queen by Morgan, stating 
that the Duke of Guise was ready to invade 
England. He was racked three times without 
effect, but on the fourth occasion made a con. 
fession, implicating tho Spanish ambassador, 
Mendoza. This confession ho subsequently 
declared to bo false, but he was nevertheless 
executed; and although the evidence at the 
trtrrl was insufficient, it is probable that he 
was really guilty ot treason. 

Throgmorton, Sir Nicholas (5. 1513, 
d. 1571), tho son of Sir George Throgmorton, 
who incurred the displeasure of Hemy VIII, 
by refusing to take the oath of supremacy^ 
first comes into notice during the Scotch 
campaign of Somerset (1547), in which he 
greatly distinguished himself. In 1554 ho 
was implicated in the rebellion of Sir Thomas 
Wyatt, but was acquitted on his trial as there 
was barely sufficient evidence to comnet him of 
ha^'ing been an active accomplice. His trial 
is noticeable from the fact that the jmors 
were imprisoned and heavily fined for their 
verdict. After the accession of Elizj»beth, 
Throgmorton was restored to favour at court, 
and in 1559 was sent to France as ambassador, 
where ho took an active part in the conspiracy 
against the Guises. Bus alliance with the 
Huguenot p^y, and his advice to them to 
proceed to violent measures, catisod his im- 
prisonment by tho Duke of Guise in tho 
Castle of St, Germain as “ the author of all 
our troubles.” Ho was one of the strongest 
opponents of tho proposed marriago of Eliza- 
beth with tho Earl of Leicester. In 1561, in 
his capacity of ambassador, he was employed 
to demand the ratification of tho treaty of 
Edinburgh from 3Iary Stuart. In 1565 
Thregmorton was sent to Scotland to protest 
against the marriage of tho Queen of 
Scots with Lord Damloy, and gave Mary 
Stuart, whoso cause ho warmly espousc<^ 
much advice as to the most politic course 
of acrion to pursue. Two years later be 
was again sent to Edinburgh to negotiate 
with the rebel lords for tho queen’s release, 
and is said by his representations to have 
saved her life at Lochleven. In 1569 he was 
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arrested and sent to the Tower for being im- 
plicated in the plot to bring al)out a marriage 
between Warv St uart. whoso partiKin he alwap 
remained, and the Duke of Xorfolk. He ob- 
tainod his release in a short time, hut nc\er 
reifninod the (lueen’s favour, and died, as some 
say, of poison administered by Leicester. 

Lmjfard. Hist. «f Eng. ; Fronde, Hist. 0 / Eng. ; 

Burnet, Hist, o/fhe K.yoi ttwtton. 

ThuffSi Indian fraternity of 

hereditary aasassins who subsisted on the plun- 
der of the victims they strangled. They gene- 
rally attached themselves, as if by accident, 
to the travellers whom they met, and then at 
a convenient spot strangled them and buried 
the bodies in a pit hastily dug with a pickaxe 
which had been consccnited by religious cere- 
monies. They were bound to secrecy by 
oath, and had peculiar signs for recognising 
one another, and a slang language of their 
owm. They conaidert'd themselves the espe- 
cial fjivouritea of Doorga the goddess of 
thieves and murderers, and celebrated her 
rites with the most scrupulous piety. The 
gang was recruited by children Hdnapped 
for the purpose, and cautiously initiated into 
the arcana of their society. Their victims 
were counted by thousiinds annually, and no 
district was free from their ravages. Lord 
William Bcntinck deteiinined to suppress these 
ruffians, and, in 1830, organised a regular de- 
partment presided over by Slajor Sleeman. ^ 
elaborate system was worked out. Every in- 
ducement was offered to informers ; and in six 
years more than 2,000 Thugs were arrested 
and condemned to tinnsportation or death. 
The confederacy was effoctully broken up, 
an<l travelling in India ceased to be dangerous. 
These efforts were crowmed by the establish- 
ment of a school at Jubbulpore for the Thugs 
who had turned informers and the children 
of con\nctcd offenders. 

Thorcytelf or Thurkell the Tai.l, 
was one of the leaders of the Danish buc- 
caneering community of Iona. Thnrkell, 
when that community was broken up, came 
with fifty ships of his pirate followers to 
England at Lammas, 1009, in alliance with 
Sweyn, and lay at Greenwich. After plun- 
dering a great part of England in concert 
with tho Danish king (1010 and 1011), 
and extorting large sums from the English, 
Canterbury was betrayed to them by Elfinar. 
They sacked the city and captured the 
Archbishop Alphege (iElfheah), who was 
murdered by the drunken pirates at a moot 
on Easter Saturday, 1012, for refusing to pay 
ransom for himself. He now, wnth forty-five 
ships and their crews, having received the 
£8,000 agreed on with Ethelred, went over to 
the English service, and helped to defend 
Ijondon against Sweyn in 1013. When the 
English resolved to forsake Ethelred, it was 
in Thurkell’s ships that the exiled king was 
carried to Normandy. In 1014 he seems to 


have been still in Ethelred’s pay; but he 
joined Canute against Edmund Ironside before 
the battle of Assandun, where he is said to 
have slain Wulfcytel, the alderman of East 
England, thus revenging a brother whom 
Wulfcj-tel had killed in battle some years 
back. He was installed in Wulfcytel’s alder- 
manship by Canute in 101/, was outlawed in 
1021, reinstated in the king’s favour in 1023, 
and sent to act as regent in Denmark, where 
ho died not long afterwards. 

Anglo-Saxon Chremcle; Court Poet« <if Canute 
and S. 01^. 

Thurlow, Edward, Bakon Thurlow 
{b. 1732, d. 1806), wjis bom in Norfolk, the 
son of the Rev. Thomas Thurlow. He was 
educated at Caius College, Cambridge, from 
which he was sent down in 1751 without taking 
a degree. He at once entered at the Inner 
Temple. In 1758 he gained some repu- 
tation by his spirited conduct towards Sir 
Fletcher Norton, who was opposed to him 
in a case. In 1761 ho was retained in 
the Douglas case, and thereby made the 
acquaintance of Lord Bute, who in 1761 gave 
him silk. From this time his practice in- 
creased, till in 1768 ho was returned to 
I’arliament in tho Tory interest for Tam- 
w’orth. He conducted the case of the plaintiff 
in tho Douglas cause with great success ; and 
tho next year, after fiercely denj-ing the 
legality of Wilkes’s election for Middlesex, 
was appointed Solicitor-General. In 1771 he 
became Attorney-General, and urged tho 
committal of Oliver and Cmsby to the Tower 
in the matter of Jvinius’s letters. In this 
affair he dbplayed a bitterness which was 
still more conspicuous throughout the debates 
on the American war. “ Of all tho orators 
on tho government side he was tho most 
violent and exasperating.” In 1778 ho was 
appointed Lord Chancellor. ” In this office,” 
says Lord Campbell, ‘*he was above all taint 
or suspicion of corruption, and in his mneral 
rudeness he was very impartial ; but he was 
not patient and painstaking, and he did little 
settling controverted questions or estab- 
hing general principles.” In the meantime 
he still warmly advocated tho prosecution ot 
the American war ; and, being taunted by the 
Duke of Grafton on tho humbleness of his 
origin, be made so crushing a retort that he 
at once 1>ccame supreme in the House of 
Lords. Tho next year, perceiving that the 
ministry could not Iwt much longer, he began 
to coquet with the opposition, and was re- 
warded by being continued in tho chancellor- 
ship by the hlarquis of Rockingham. Far, 
however, from assisting tho new government, 
he acted as the leader of the ” King’s Friends,” 
and opposed all the government measures, - 
among others Burke’s proposal for econo- 
mical reform. In spite of his conduct, Lord 
Shelburne, on succeeding Rockingham, still 
retained him as chancellor ; but on the for« 
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mation of the Coalition the Great Seal was 
put into commission. His deposition not- 
withstiinding, “he was still keeper of the 
king’s conscience/’ and did the king’s pleasure 
in bitterly opposing every government 
measure. He was again rewarded by being 
appointed Lord Chancellor by Pitt in 1784, 
and now appeared as an advocate of a com- 
mercial union with Iixdand, which he liad 
formerly opposed. In 1787 he presided at 
the tiial of Warren Hastings. The next 
year he opposed the bill for mitigating the 
horrors of the Middle Passage. ^Vhen the 
king became ill, Lord Thurlow entered into 
intingues wdth Carlton House and the op- 
position, in order to make his position se- 
cure in case of a regency. But Pitt did 
not fail to discover the manteu^Te3 of his 
chancellor, and withdrew his confidence. 
Already, in 1791, Lord Grenville had sup- 
pliintcd Thurlow as leader in the House of 
Lords, and Pitt decided to dismiss him from 
hi.s office in ilay, 1792. For a few years he 
retired to indulge his chagidn in seclusion ; 
but in 1795 he opened negotiations with the 
^^^\^gs and the Prince of Wales, and posed as 
a champion of the I'ights of the people in his 
opposition to the Treason and Sedition Bills. 
Tired of this, he took up the cause of the 
Princess of Wales, and intrigued to obtain 
for her a separation from her husband. But 
all his eficorts failed of success; and in 1798, 
seeing no chance of overthrowing Pitt, he 
quitted public life, and remained in retire- 
ment till the resignation of Pitt in 1801. Then 
his hopes brightened again, but they were 
doomed to be disappointed. His day was past, 
and on Sept. 12, 180C, he died. His appearance 
and manner in Parliament has been thus de- 
scribed: be was “ blunt, coarse, and ^ngorous, 
hurled hard w'ords and strong epithets at his 
op])oaents in a tremendous ^'oice, w’ith a look 
am tone of defiance.” “ Of shitesmanship he 
himself declared that he knew vcr%' little ; ” 
and, says Lord Stanhope, “ It must be owned 
that his private life by no means eminently 
qualified him to stand forth as the champion 
of any Church or creed,” 

Campbell, Livet of tlie Chancellor* ; Trerelyi^ 
Ear^ Life ^ C. J. for; Jesse, Hem. of Reiyn 
of George lit.; Staubope, Life of Pilt ; Parlia- 
mentary Hut. [W. R. S.] 

Thnrot, Ikvasiox of. Thurot, an Irish- 
man, who had adopted a French name, and 
commanded in the French nav^*, became the 
terror of English merchant ships during the 
Seven Years' War. In 1700, with a small 
armament, he appeared before Carrickfergus, 
landed 1,000 men, and plundered the town. 
On Feb. 28, 1760, however, he was overtaken 
on his way back to France by Capt. Elliot 
with three frigates, his ships were taken, and 
he himself killed. 

Thynne, Thomas (rf. 1082), the “Issachar” 
of Diw’den's AOsaloin and Achitophcl^ was one 


of Charles II. 's favourites. He at first 
attached himself to the Duke of York’s partv, 
but subsequently joined Monmouth. In 1667 
he was employed to negotiate peace with the 
Dutch. In 1682 he was assiissinated in the 
streets of London by three ruffians hired for 
the purpose by Coimt Konigsmark. 

Tichbourne* Chidiock, one of the con. 
spirators in the Babington Plot, and one of 
the six specially told off to mtirder the queen. 
He w’as executed at Tyburn (Sept., 1516J. 

Tierney, George (fi. 1761, d. 1830), was 
of Irish descent, but wjis bom at GibralUir, 
where his father was a wealthy prize-agent. 
Ho was sent to Eton and afterwards to Cam- 
bridge. He entei-ed Parliament for Col- 
chester in 1796, and joined the opposition, 
and very soon became one of Pitt’s most for- 
midiible opponents. In May, 1798, he called 
Pitt out for using language of an insulting 
character about liim ; but nothing came of 
the meeting, which took place on Putney 
Heath. When Fox seceded from Parlia- 
ment in 1798, Tierney became the leader of 
the opposition \mdcr Addington. Tierney 
became Treasurer of the Navy in 1803, and a 
member of the Privy Council, but withdrew 
on Pitt’s resumption of office. In the Talents 
Administration he became Irish Sccrctarj’. 
He w’as the constant supporter of Whitbread 
on the subject of the Continental War, and 
forsook his ixirty in 1814, when on the escape 
of Napoleon from Elba, the '\\Tiig8, as a body, 
sided with the ministry in thinking it neces- 
sary to renew the war. On all questions of 
finance he was a great authority, haring 
studied the question with zealous industry. 
On Ponsonby’s death, Tierney became the re- 
cognised leader of the ^\^lig8 in the House of 
Commons. Ho opposed, as was natural, the 
proceedings against Queen Caroline, though 
a just appreciation of both sides of the cose 
prevented him from being carried away into 
any enthusiastic admiration of the queen. 
On Canning's beconupg Prime Minister, Tier- 
ney was made Master of the hlint. Ho re- 
tired with Lord Goderich in Jan., 1828. 

Walpole. England from 1816; Conti and 
Cabinete of fie^^ncy ; Sldmouth's Life. 

Tilbury, Gbuvasb of (d. circa 1210), an 
Ungliiihman by birth, was a favourito of the 
£mj>eror Otto IV., by whom he was made 
marshal of the kingdom of Arles. Probably 
at the request of the Emperor, ho wrote a 
work entitled Otia Impcrialia^ in which, 
among much miscellaneous information, are 
some interesting particulars relating to the 
history of England, especially in the reign of 
John. 

Tilnejy, Chari^s, one of the conrairators 
in the Babington Plot, was arrosted in London. 
He was accused by Sa\’ago of haring been 
one of the six selected to murder the queen, 
and was executed at Tyburn (Sept.. 1686). 
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Tippoo Sultan (i- 

the son of Uvder Ali, founder ol the Moham- 
medan kingdom of Mysore. He acted under 
his father during the tii-st M>^ie war, and 
on the death of the latter earned it out sue 
cessfully, finally concluding the 
rdangalore (1784) with the Lnghsh. Ho de- 
voted himself to converting his subjects to 
Mohammedanism, refonned his army, and es- 
biblished foundries for cannon and other arms 
at Seringapatam. In 1786-7 he was en^ged 
in a war with the Mahrattas and the ^^zam, 
which originatcMi in an aggression of his on 
the district of Kurnool. In 1 " 89 , enraged by 
the agreement of Lord Comwallis with the 
Ni^anl, and at the same time insured wnth 
counige bv the e^•idcnt fear in which he was 
held, in spite of the threats of the English, 
he attacked the state of Travancore, an 
English ally. This conduct produced the 
second Mysore war, the defeat of Tippoo at 
Arikei-a (May, 1791), and his submission and 
the limitation of his power and territory by 
the treaty of Scringapatam. He now engaged 
in a vast series of intrigues through India 
and even Europe for the destruction of the 
English, in which Scindia, the Teishwa, 
Zemaun Shah of Afghanistan, the French 
troops of tlic Nizam, and Franco were in- 
cluded, and which was considerably facili- 
tutod by the policy of Sir John Shore^ and 
the defeat of the Nizam in the Kurdlah 
campaign. The result of Tippoo a intrigues 
was the issue of a proclamation (1798) by 
JI. Malartie, French governor of the Mau- 
ritius, which revealed the whole plot while it 
was as yet incomplete. Lord "W'dlcsley was 
able therefore to complete his preparations, and 
begin the w’ar while Tippoo was unprepared. 
The result was the capture of Seringapatam, 
the death of the Sultan, and the extinction 
of the Mohammedan kingdom of Mysore by the 
two treaties of Mysore (1799). 

Wilks, Hist, of Mysore; MiU, Htst. o/ Indio; 
irrUrsIcy Despatches; Malcolm, Political flist. 
of 2n<ha, 

Tithes. Payment of tithes was first 
made compulsory in England by decrees of 
the logatino councils of 787, which were 
attended by kings and secular magnates, and 
so had the authority of witenagemots. The 
Danes who settled in England were rendered 
liable to tithe by the “ laws of Edward and 
Guthrum ; ” and Athelstan issued a special 
ordinance to the sheriifs for the payment of 
tithe over the whole kingdom : the Dotiation 
of Ethelwulf, often regarded as the founda- 
tion of the tithe system, had nothing to do 
with it. Though Hie bishop was recognised 
as the proper receiver and distributor of 
tithes, landowners were able to pay them to 
whom they pleased ; and it was not till the 
decretal of Innocent IXI. in 1200, that it 
became the rule to pay them to the parson of 
the parish. Tithes were chiefly pracdial—on 
com, grass, hops, wood, or on wool, 


milk, pigs. Archbishop Winchelsey and the 
provincial councils of the thirteenth century 
failed to bring about the general payment of 
personal tithes (on the profits of handicrafts, 
commerce, etc.), and these continued to be 
very exceptional. Another division of tithes 
is into greater on corn, hay, and wood, and 
small, which were usually handed over to the 
ricar when the benefice belonged to a raonas- 
ter>’ Tithes appropriated by monasteries 
passed at the dissolution to lay impropnators. 
The Long Parliament ordered the continu- 
ance of tithes by ordinances of 1644 and 
1647 ; and Cromwell thought them necessary 
for the maintenance of the ministry. By 
the Tithe Commutation Act of 1836, tithes 
were commuted into rent-charges, annually 
adjusted to the average price of com; and 
they may be redeemed at not less than 
twenty-five times their average amount. 

Selden. Hist, of Tithct. 1618 (whereon Gardiner, 
Hist. 0 / Eng., iii. , 253> ; Schmid,iG«d*e der AngeU 
sachaen ; Kemble, Sa.voiis, ii. ; Stubbs Co«»t. 
Hirf., 1, ch. viii. ; Carlyle, Cromwell; Stephen, 
Commentaries; Phillimore, Keel. Day. 

[W. J. A.] 

Tithes in Ireland 

grassland, thus learing only the small Catholic 
tenants to bear the chief burden ; in Munster 
especially great sums were extracted from tho 
wretched peasantry by the tithe proctors, and 
the clergy themselves received but little of it. 
The Whiteboys in part rose in. opposition to 
tithes, and in 1787 two bills— the Insurrection 
Acts (q.v.), which enabled the clergy to secure 
tithes by a ciril bill without a jury— had to bo 
passed. In 1823 the question of tithes again 
became prominent. In 1824 an attempt was 
made to do away with tho obvious injustice 
of tithes, and with some success ; by this Act 
grasslands were no longer to be exempted. In 
1830 great disorders amounting to what was 
called the “ tithe war” arose from tho collec- 
tion of tithe, and in 1832 tho Lord Lieutenant 
was authorised to advance £60,000 to the 
starving cleigy. Tho government now, with 
the assistance of tho military, tried to levy 
the tithe itself, but could only collect £12,000 
out of £100,000 which were due. In 1833 
tho government gave up tho attempt to 
oxiforco tithes, and l?arliament again granted 
a million for the destitute clergj’. An attempt 
was now made to substitute a land-tax for the 
tithe, but in 1833 and 1834 the government 
failed in their effort, O’Connell (q.v.) threaten- 
ing the landlords with a crusade against rent 
if the land-tax, or, in other words, the tithes, 
formed part of it. The government then 
agreed to accept O’Connell’s own plan, in- 
cluding a reduction of 40 per cent. ; the rest 
was to be provided for by a redeemable land- 
tax. On the question, however, of what was 
to be done with the money thus acc^ng, a 
contest took place between • the Whi^ and 
the House of Lords, the former being in 
favour of the appropriation of the Church 
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property to lay uses, the Loids energetically 
resisting this. It was in consequence of this 
struggle that tithe commutation bills failed 
to pass (1834, 1835, 1836}. At last, in 1838, 
the Lords remaining hrm, and it being im> 
possible to collect the tithes in Ireland, Lord 
Melbourne’s government gave way. I'ithes 
were commuted for a permanent rent-charge 
upon the land reduced by one fourth. But 
the security of this new rent-clmrge was an 
ample compensation to the clergy for their 
loss ; as further compensation the loan of a 
million adverted to above now became a gift. 


Titles, Royal. Early roj'al titles in Eng- 
land as in the other kingdoms of the west 
were national and not teiTitorial. Thus Eg- 
bert was “King of the West Saxons,” and 
in one charter (of 828) “ King of the English.” 
Alf red often used the title “ King of the 
Saxons.’’ Edward the Elder commonly calls 
himself “ King of the Anglo-Saxons,” a 
term almost confined to this sovereign and to 
Edw)’. From the time of Athelstan “ King 
of the English,” is the usual title; though in 
one charter he is described as “ Ongol-^xna 


coming and lirylaemcalda ealles thyses ig- 
landes,” which is translated in the Latin 
version * * Angul-Saxonum necnon et totius 
Britanniae rex.” By succeeding kings up to 
the time of Canute, such titles as ‘ ‘ Imperator,” 
“ Cajsar totius Britanniae,” “ Basileus,” are 
frequently used, expressing supremacy within 
Britain, and independence of all other au- 
thority. “King of the English” is the 
official stylo of the Norman kings. Henry 
II. retains this, but also frequently calls 
himself “King of England, Duke of Nor- 
mandy and Aquitaine, and Count of Anjou,” 
to which was added upon the conquest of 
Ireland “ Lord of Ireland,” “ following the 
syllables,” as Seldcn says, of the bull of 
Adrian VI., which ordered the Irish to obey 
Henr)’ “sicutdominmn.” Edward I. dropped 
the title derived from Normandy, which had 
been conquered by the Kin^ of Prance in 
1204, and was crowned as “ King of England, 
Lord of Ireland, and Duke of Aquitaine;” 
and to this titlo Edward III., in 1339, added 
that of “ KBig of France,” which was re- 
tained far into the reign of George III. By 
a bull dated Oct. 11, 1521, the titie “De- 
fender of the Faith,” was conferred upon 
Henry 'N'lII., a title which has been retained 
imtU the present. Twenty-one years later 
Henry marked his rejection of the papal 
authority by assuming the titlo King of 
Ireland (for according to Medimval jurists 
the regal title could only bo conferred by 
emperor or pope; tee Bryce, Holy Roman Em- 
pire^ p. 260). James I. was proclaimed “ King 
of England, Scotland, France, and Ireland,” 
and was wise enough to drop the title “ King 
of Great Britain,” which he had assumed by 
proclamation. After the union with Scot- 
land (1707), Anne was Styled “ Queen of 


Great Britain, Fiance, and Irelapd,” which 
■was exchanged upon the Union with Ireland 
(1809), for the style since used “of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ire- 
land King.” By the Royal Titles Bill of 
1876, Victoria was empowered to add to her 
sti’le, and on Jan. 1, 1877, she wasproclaimed 
“ Empress of India,” at Delhi. On his 
accession Edward VII. became Emperor 
of India. On Nov. 4, 1901, the words “ and 
of the British Dominions l^yond the seas ” 
were inserted in the king’s style of titles. 

Tippermuir, The Battle or (Sept. 1, 
1644) , was fought four miles west of Perth be- 
tween the Cavaliers, under Montrose, and the 
Covenanters, led by Lord Elcho. Montrose 
gained a complete victory. 

TobagfO (Assumption Island), the most 
southerly of the Windward Islands, was 
discovered bv Columbus in 1498. In 1608 
tho- island was claimed by England ; and in 
1625 some colonists from Barbadoes attempted 
to form a settlement there, but were prevented 
by the natives. In 1748 tho neutrality of 
Tobago WHS recognised, but in 1762 it was 
taken by the English, and it was ceded to 
them by the peace of 1763. In 1770 a slave 
rebellion broke out, but was speedily sup- 
pressed ; in 1781 the island was again occu- 
pied by the French for two years, and, 
though retaken by us in 1793, was surren- 
dered to them by the treaty of Paris (1802). 
The next year, however, it was captured by 
General Greenfield, and finally ceded to Eng- 
land in 1815. Tho government is in the 
hands of a Commissioner appointed by the 
Governor of Trinidad. 

Toleration Act, The (May 24, 1689), 
was a measure due to the Earl of Nottingham. 
It passed both Houses with but little difficulty, 
and received tho hearty consent of King 
William. In order to bo properly appre- 
ciated it must be judged by the religious pre- 
judices of a past age. It relaxed the stringent 
conditions of the Act of Uniformity, the Five 
Milo Act, and the Conventicle Act. “ It 
exempts,” says Hallam, “ from the penalties 
of existing statutes against separate con- 
venticles, or absence from tho established 
worship, such as should tako tho oath of 
allegiance, and subscribe the declaration 
against popery, and such ministers of semrate 
congregations as should subscribe tho Tnirty- 
nino Articles of the Church of England except 
three, and part of a fourth. It gives also an 
indulgence to Quakers without this condition. 
Meeting-houses are required to be registered, 
and are prevented from insult by a penalty. 
No part of this toleration extended to papists, 
or to such as deny the Trinity.” Tho incon- 
sistencies of the Act are that persecution con- 
tinued to be the rule, toleration the excep- 
tion; and that freedom of conscience was 
granted in a most capricious manner. “ The 
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provisions,” remarks Macaulay, “removed a 
vast mass of evil without shocking a vast 
mass of prejudice; they put an end at once, 
and for ever, to a persecution which had 
raged during four generations. 

Blacauliij'. Hist, of Eixg.; HaU^, Const 

Hist; Part Hist; Stoughton, iUiijriort tn 

England, 

Tone, Theobald Wolfe (*. 1763, rf. 
1798), the founder of the Society of United 
Irishmen. He entered Trinity College, 
Dublin, in 1781, but had little taste for study. 
He took his B.A. in 1786, came to London, 
and for a time was a member of the Middle 
Temple. He returned to Dublin in 1788, 
and was called to the Irish Bar, but politics 
proved more attractive than the law. He 
became paid secretary to the United Irish- 
men, and was a whole-hearted enthusiast for 
the French Revolution. On the arrest of 
Jackson, one of his associates, he felt himself 
seriously implicated, and, on the single con- 
dition of not being called to bear witness 
against Jackson, agreed to leave his country 
for America. Accordingly, he sailed for 
America with his wife, children, and sister on 
June 13, 1795. He did not, however, con- 
sider himself bound to remain there ; and 
after an interview with the French Minister 
at Philadelphia, sailed for France on Jan. 1, 
1797, in order to enlist French sympathies on 
behalf of the independence of Ireland. In 
Paris he was encouraged to believe that the 
French would undertake a considerable ex- 
pedition, to be commanded by Hoche, and 
received a commission in the army ,of the 
Republic. 

The expedition, consisting of 43 vessels in 
all, with 15,000 troops on board, actually 
started on Dec. 15, but was driven back 
by a storm. A second expedition was 
rendered abortive by foul weather and the 
superiority of Admiral Duncan’s fleet, and, 
to add to Tone’s disappointment, Hoche 
died. On the outbreak of the Irish re- 
bellion in 1798, a French fleet actually sailed, 
came into action with an English squadron 
off Lough Swilly on Oct. 10, and after a 
stubborn fight was worsted. The IToehey 
with Tone on hoard, struck, and be was made 
prisoner. On Nov. 10 ho was tried by 
court-martial and condemned to death for 
high treason. He pleaded his right, as a 
French officer, to be shot, but this was 
refused him. Sooner than submit to be 
hanged, he attempted to take his life in 
prison ; the attempt was not immediately 
successful, but he died, after lingering a week 
in great agony, and so escaped the ignominy 
which ho dreaded. 

Tooke, John Horne (A 1736, d. 1812 ), 
was the son of John Home, and assumed the 
title of Tooke after being adopted by William 
Tooke, of Parley. His family persuaded him, 
after taking his degree in 1758, to enter the 


Church, but his own inclination was for tho 
law, and in 1779 he tried to obtain admission 
to the bar, but his clerical profession pre- 
vented him. Tooke had already become con- 
spicuous as a democnitic politician ; at first 
as a friend of Wilkes, with whom, how- 
ever, he speedily quarrelled, and was in 
consequence attacked by J unius. In 1/75 
he was sentenced to a year’s imprisonment 
and a fine, for saying that the Americans 
who fell at Lexington had been “murdered” 
by the English soldiers. He plunged actively 
into the political agitation which followed tho 
French Revolution, and in 1794 he was com- 
mitted for trial on account of his connection 
with the supposed treason of theCorrespondi^ 
Society, but after an able and witty defence 
he was acquitted. After contesting West- 
minster twice Vidthout success, he was returned 
for old ^um in 1801, but a bill was passed 
in the next session rendering clerical persons 
ineligible. His last days were spent in easy 
retirement. Tooke had a great social reputa- 
tion ; his J)ivcrsiou$ of Purley is an original, 
though somewhat primitive, work on philology . 

There are Lives of Tooke by J. A. Graham, A. 

Stephen, and W. Haniiltou. 

Toolsye Bhye the favourite con- 
cubine of Jeswunt Rao Holkar. During the 
insanity of the latter she carried on the 
government in conjunction with his chief 
minister, Baharam Sett. On his death, in 
1811, she adopted a son of his by another 
concubine, and conducted tho government as 
regent. The army, however, was too large 
and turbulent for the State, and the revenue 
was totally unable to supjiort them. They 
were therefore generally in a mutinous state, 
and at last drove the Bhye to seek refuge in 
Kotah, by the threat of actual violence. Her 
amours and crimes embroiled her with Gufioor 
Khan, the leader of the Patan horse, and in 
the warfare which followed she in pierson led 
her Mahxatta horse with the most undaunted 
courage jto the assault. Between these various 
factions the government of the Holkar State 
fell into complete anarchy, the administration 
being vested in the Bhye nominally, and all 
real power being in the hands of the military 
leaders. On the outbreak of Bajce Rao, in 
1817, the chiefs assembled their forces, and 
determined to support the Peishwa, but 
Toolsye Bhye oponed negotiations with the 
Briti^ government, offering to place the 
young Holkar, and tho Holkar State, under 
their protection. These proceedine^ of hers 
being suspected, the chiefs seized and im- 
prisoned her ministers, and she herself was 
put to death. 

Tories, The. The name is derived from 
an Iri^ word, meaning to pursue for the sake 
of plunder. It was applied to those Irish who 
in 1654 preferred to remain as outlaws in 
their own lands to emigrating to Connaught 
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The government offered prizes for their heads, 
and a free pardon to any Torj' who brought 
in the head of a confederate. In 1693, after 
the civil war had come to an end,, they again 
appear; they are described by the law as 
“out of their keeping.” A statute passed 
(7 William and Mary) put a reward of £20 on 
the head of any Tory, and assessed the 
Catholic inhiibitants of a barony for any loss 
caused by them. This shitute was not re- 
pealed till 1776. In English politics the word 
appears to have been first used contemptuously 
to designate the Court and Koroan Catholic 
party in the disputes between the Abhorrera 
(q.v.) and Petitioners in 1679. In the debates 
on the Exclusion Bill it was applied in- 
sultingly to the partisans of James II. In 
William IH.’s reign the term was coming 
into current use without an opprobrious 
meaning, as the title of the party who 
opposed the Whig interest in Church and 
State ; and in the reign of Anne it was the 
common designation of this party. On 
account, however, of its suspicious connec- 
tion ^dth Jacobitism, and the honourable i 
and respectable traditions attaching to the 
name of T\Tiig, because of the large share 
home by the "NYhigs in the Revolution, Tory | 
was not a title wUch any party was anxio\is 
to assume. To the younger Pitt was due the 
revival of a great party in the state, resting , 
on popular support as well as on that of the 
crown, and opposed to the AVhigs, who had 
become to some extent an aristocratic faction ; 
and under his administration the name was 
generally acknowledged by the party which 
towards the closing period of his premiership 
probably included the majorit)* of the middle 
and propertied classes, and was especially 
identifiea with the continuance of the war 
with France, and opposition to what were 
assumed to he revolutionary and radical 
changes in domestic affairs. Since that period 
the word has held its own as the designation 
of ono of the two great parties in English 
politics; though in the nineteenth century 
that of Conservative was often preferred to it. 
But this name how hardlv supplanted the 
older designation as that of Liberal has done 
in the case of the rival party. A Tory 
perhaps is understood to oe a person less 
indulgent towards the principles of his 
opponent than a Conservative. But the two > 
terms are used almost indiscriminately in 
political phraseology. 

Cooke, Hiit. of Party. 

Torres Vedras, The Lines of (1810 — 
1811), were thrown up by Wellington, in 
order that ho might protect Lisbon and 
the army daring the winter, and thus bafilc 
the superior forces of Massena, in their 
efforts to drive the British out of Portugal 
“They consisted,” says Napier, “of three 
distinct ranges of defence. The first, extend, 
ing from Amandra on the Tagus to the mouth 


of the Zizandre on the sea-coast, was, follow- 
ing the inflections of the hills, twenty-nine 
miles long. The second, traced at a distance 
varying from six to ten miles in. the rejir of 
the firet. stretched from Quintella on the 
Tagus to the mouth of the 6t. Lorenza, being 
twenty-four miles in length,” The third 
was intended to cover a forced embarkation, 
and extended from Passo d’Arcos on the Tagus 
to the coast. 3Iassena soon perceived the im- 
possibility of carrying the position at any point 
or of turning it, except from the Tagus, 
where a large flotilla of English gunlwats 
was moored. Throughout October Massena, 
though harassed by sickness and incrciising 
scarcity of supplies, persisted in his efforts to 
turn the position by the Tagus : but he was 
as persistently foiled by Wellingtoir’s ma- 
na*u\’res. Towards the middle of the month, 
JIassona fell back on Santarem, but there 
stood firm, and Wellington, who ^id thought 
him in full retreat, had to abandon the idea 
of attacking him, and drew liack into his 
lines. In November Massena again resumed 
his plans on the Tagus, but without success. 
During December and Januarj' the armies 
remained quiet ; but the difficulty of obtain- 
ing supplies and forage led the French into 
horrible excesses and manmding expeditions, 
which undermined the discipline of the army. 
Had Wellington been rigorously reinforced 
from England, he would have attacked 
Massena’s weakened forces ; but without 
them he was compelled to await Massena’s 
retreat. On March 2, 1811, the latter began 
his retreat, which he executed with “ infinite 
ability.” But for the lines of Torres Vedras 
Wellington could have hardly held his ground 
against Massena’s much larger force. 

Napier, Peninsular War, bk. xL, cc. 8 — 10. 

Torri&ffton, Arthur Herbert, Earl 
OP, Lord High Admiral {d. 1716), became 
Rear-Admiral in 1678. In 1682 he raised 
the siege of Tangier. In 1684 he was 
placed on the Admiralty commission, and 
subsequently returned for Dover. He be- 
came Vice-Admiral and Master of the Robes 
(1685), but on refusing to consent to tho 
repeal of the Test Act was dismissed from 
his offices. He thereupon entered into 
communication vrith Dykvelt, the envoy of 
W niifl m of Orange, and was the bearer 
of the invitation to that prince. He com- 
manded the fleet with which William soiled 
to England, with the title of Lieutenant 
Admiral General. After the revolution he 
was placed first on the Admiralty Commission. 
In 1689 he en^ged in a skirmish with the 
iVench fleet in Bantry Bay, but without 
much result. He was created Baron Herbert 
and Viscount Torrington, and received the 
thanks of Parliament. In this year he 
commanded the English and Dutch ships 
against the French, but retreated before 
them up the Channel, and when he re- 
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ceived an order to engage off Beachy Head, 
eent the Dutch ships alone into action, and 
when they were completely crushed, fled into 
the Thames. He was tri^ by court-martial 
and acquitted, but not again employed. 
“There seems,” says Macaulay, “to be no 
sufficient grounds for charging Torrington 
with disaffection, still less can it be suspected 
that an officer, whose whole life had been 
passed in confronting danger, and who had 
always borne himself bravely, wanted that 
personal courage which hundreds of sailors 
on l>oard ever>’ ship under his command pos- 
sessed. But there is a higher courage of 
which Torrington was wholly destitute. He 
shrank from all responsibility, from the re- 
sponsibility of fighting, and ^m the respon- 
sibility of not fighting.” 

Burnet, Hi$t. of His Oim Tittw; Paris 

GmftU; Ranke, Hist 0/ Bng.; Mncaulajr, Hist. 

0/ Eng. 

Torriu^on, George Btko, Viscoukt 
{b. 16G3, d. 1733), volunteered for naval ser- 
vice at the age of fifteen. In 1681 he left 
the sea at the Truest of General Kirke, 
Governor of Tangier, and became xmder him 
ensign, and then lieutenant. He was em- 
ployed to carry assurances of friendship from 
the English malcontents to 'William of Orange, 
to whom he was privately introduced by Ad- 
miral Russell. In 1690 he was second in 
command to Sir George Rooke, at the battle 
of Beachy Head. During the next six years 
he served under Admiral RusseU. Ho was 
present at the destruction of the Spanish 
treasure ships at Vigo Bay. Next year he 
was made rear-admiral, and served under Sir 
Cloudesley Shovel. He commanded the 
squadron which captured the citadel of Gib- 
raltar, and was lighted for his bravery at 
the battle of JIulaga. In 1705 he was elected 
member for PljTnouth. In 1706 he helped 
to relieve Barcelona, and commanded the 
vessels detached for the reduction of Cartha- 
gona and Alieant. In 1707 he served under 
Shovel at the abortive siege of Toulon. He 
frustrated the Pretender’s expedition to Scot- 
land. lie was placed in command of an expedi- 
tion fitted out for a descent on the French 
coast, but owing to the fact that he was badly 
supplied with proWsions and information, 
could effect little. In 1709 he was placed on 
the Admiralty Commission, but was removed 
shortly before the queen’s death. In 1715 he 
was made a baronet for his \*igilance in watch- 
ing the French coast. In 1717, on the 
outbreak of hostilities with the northern 
powers, he shut the Swedish fleet up in the 
Baltic. In the following year ho was made 
admiral and commander-in-chief. He was 
sent to counteract the designs of Alberoni 
against the Italians. In order to relieve 
Count Daun, who was besieged in Messina, 
he attacked eind utterly destroyed the Spanish 
fleet off Cape Passaro, with the loss of only 
one ship. On his return he was sworn of the 


Privy Coimcil, and made Rear-Admiral and 
Treasurer of the Navy. _ In 1721 he was 
raised to the peerage as Viscount Torrington. 

In 1727 he became First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty, a post which he held until his death. 

Burton, Eriyn of Qu«7v Anns ; Stanhope, Hist, 
of Eng. 

Tory. [Tories.] 

Tostig (<f. 1066) was the third son of 
Godwin. In 1051 he married Judith, sister 
of Baldwin of Flanders, and in the same year 
he shared his father’s exile. In 1055 he was 
created Earl of Northumbria, and was seem- 
ingly a great personal favourite of King 
Edward. In 1061, in company with Girth 
and Archbishop Ealdred, ho made a pil’ 
grimage to Rome, and during his absence 
Northumbria was invaded and ravaged by 
the Scots. In 1063 he joined Harold in his 
Welsh campaign. In 1065 his earldom broke 
out into revolt, his harsh and tyrannical 
government being no longer bearable. The 
Northumbrians held a meeting at York, 
outlawed and deposed Tostig, and chose 
Morkere as their earl ; a massacre of Tos- 
tig’s followers ensued, and the insurgents 
marched southwards to support their claims. 
With the adidce of Harold, the king yielded 
to the demands of the insurgents, and Tostig 
was deposed and banished. He took refuge 
at Bruges, where he heard of Harold’s elec- 
tion to the throne; having failed to induce 
William to make an alliance with him, he got 
together a fleet and ravaged the Isle of Wight 
and the southern coast. Thence he went to 
Lincolnshire, probably with the hope of re- 
covering Northumbria, and failing in this, he 
retired to Scotland, where in all probability 
he met Harold Hardrada, whom he induced 
to join him in an invasion of England. At 
first they were successful, and defeated Edwin 
and l^lorkere at the battle of Fulford ; 
but King Harold, hearing of the invasion, 
marched northwards promptly, and met them 
at Stamford Bridge (Sept. 25, 1066) where the 
Norwegian force was totally defeated, and 
Tostig and Harold Hardrada slain. Tostig 
left two sons, Ketil and Skule, who settled in 
Norway. 

Xii(7l<>-Saaron Chron. ; Lxvst 0/ Edvard th« Con- 
/a«)r (Rolls Series); FreemoD, Norman 

Totnes, Georob Carbw, Eabl op (A 
1556, d. 1629), son of George Carew, Dean 
of Exeter, served with credit in Ireland dur- 
ing his youth, and was entrusted by Elizabeth 
with a high command in the expedition to Ca^ 
G596). The following year he accompanied 
Raleigh in his disastrous attempt on the 
Azores; and on his return was made President 
of Munster. Hia government in Ireland was 
flxm, and in 1601 he totally defeated a Spanish 
force, which had landed at Kinsale. Two 
years later Sir George became governor of 
Guernsey, and in 1605 was made a peer by 
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James I., being subsequently appointed 
Muster of the Ordnance. He was created Earl 
of Totnes by Charles I. as a reward for bis 
military sernces. 

ToTilonse, Th e Battle op (April 1 0,1814), 
•was the last of the battles of the Peninsular 
War. Soult had thrown himself into Tou- 
louse, and was resolved to hold the place at 
all hazards. As Wellington approached he 
took up a strong position in front of the town, 
which was protected on the other side by the 
Garonne, and outside that by the St. Cyprian 
heights, strongly fortified. *The battlo'began 
early on the morning of the 10th. From six 
o’clock till four in the afternoon it raged, and 
in that time 4, GOO men of the allies had fallen, 
while the French lost 3,000. Finally the 
French were defeated, and slowly retired* from 
all their positions. The battle was — “ a 
lamentable spilling of blood, and a useless, 
for before this period Napoleon had abdicated 
the throne of France, and a provisional 
government was constituted at Paris.” 

Napier, Prtun«ular Wnr; Clinton, Pimin««Jar 
War; Wellinyton Despat cht*. 

Toulouse, The War op (1159), is the 
name given to the campaign undertaken by 
Henry II. in order to enforce his wife’s claim 
to the county of Toulouse. The expedition, 
which lasted for some months, was eventually 
unsuccessful, though Heni-}'’8 troops per- 
formed some brilliant exploits. This little 
war ;iB important in English constitutional 
history, since it may be taken a.s the point 
at which the payment of scutage was accepted 
as a commutation for personal service by 
feudal tenants. The English knights had no 
temptation to fight in a quarrel not their own 
in the south of France, and willingly paid a 
tax of two marks on the knight’s fee, to 
enable Henry to equip a mercenary force, 
instead of following him to the war. 

Stubbs, Const. Uixt., ebap. xii. 

TownSr England, were probably in their 
origin only a development of the rural town- 
ship or vicus, which Bishop Stubbs calls “ the 
unit of constitutional machinery, or local ad- 
ministration.** The tun means a quick- 
set hedge, and in the same way burh, or 
borough, “a more strictly organised form of 
township,” was the fortified house and court- 
yard of the great noble. Both forms are in 
turn developments of, or at all events, of 
kindred origin to, the mark, or community 
of free cultivators. Before the Conquest the 
constitution of the towns was very simple. 
Each had its tun^getnit, or assembly of free- 
men, and its tun~gerefa, or chief administra- 
tive officer, who, origin^y elective, was soon 
appointed by the lord, or in free towns chosen 
by the king. In its ecclesiastical form the 
township wap ^parish, or part of a parish, the 
boundaries of the two communities usually 
coinciding, and as such the free inhabitants 
assembled at vestry meetings. It also biul 


exercised judiciij jiowers, functions which 
were afterwards usurped to a considemble 
extent by the manor courts, and the larger 
boroughs, which had the constitution of the 
bundled rather than of the townships, were 
exempt from the jurisdiction of the hundred 
courts. The townships, on the other hind, 
were reprej^nted by the reeve and four men 
at the courts of the hundred and of the shire. 
As yet there is no approach to the modem 
id^ of a corporation with its legal person* 
alitv, its common seal, and its perpetual suc- 
cession, and London under its port-reeve and 
bisho])8 was only an aggregate of communi- 
ties, townships, and parishes. It is imi)os- 
sible to describe with any minuteness the 
various steps by which the towns acquired 
their municipal privileges. From very ciirly 
times, they hid, as we have seen, tribunals of 
their own, from which by the time of ilenr}’ 
III. the sheriff was excluded. Soon after 
the Conquest they had in several instances 
giiined the right to compound for taxa- 
tion, the collection of which was by degrees 
taken out of the liands of the sheriffs and 
assessed by the citizens themselves. This was 
known as the Firma Burgi, or rent paid to 
the crown from the borough. As the growth 
of the to'R'n constitutions was never uniform, 
but varied in each individual case, we must 
be content with indicating their broad features. 
In most of the commercial towns the gilds or 
associations of merchants rapidly assumed 
importance, and were granted by charter 
the pririleges of owning jiroperty, and of 
making bye-laws, so that they became prac- 
tically the governing bodies of the towns: 
all the more as their members would also be 
the members of the township courts and 
courts leet. Their chiefs were the aider- 
men, and their chief functions were to re- 
gulate trade. At the same time the communa 
or corporation, probably of French origin, ap- 
pears alongside of the gild, with the mayor 
as its rejiresentativo officer. The first mayor 
I of whom we have any historical knowledge 
was Fitz-Alwyn, the Mayor of London in 
the reign of Richard I., and in 1215 John 
granted the citizens the right of electing 
their mayor annually, which, after a severe 
struggle with the royal iiower, they succeeded 
in making good. The provincial towns, in 
most cases, lagged behind the capital, and 
we do not find a mayor in Leicester, for 
I instance, until 1246. By an obscure process 
of amalgamation a municipality was evolved 
out of the three elements of the borough, the 
origrinal township, representing the primitive 
landowning community, the gild, or volun- 
tary association of merchants, with its alder- 
ma^ and the communa, with its mayor, 
until by the fifteenth century we have a 
close corporation of mayor, aldermen, and 
council, whose numbers and organisation are 
defined by charter. These corporate officers 
I acquired under Richard II. the right of exer- 
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cisiBff the functions of justices of the p^co, 
and the right of each chiu-teied borough or 
citv to send membci-s to Pnrhainent, which 
had been practically acquired during or before 
the r.*ign of Edward 111., was dehmtely re- 
oo«Tiised bv charter in the case of enlock 
in the reign of Edward IV. By this time, 
too the internal struggle for municipal privi- 
leges, which had been going on in some cases 
for nearly three centuries between the aider- 
men, rt i)resenting the old merchant gild, and 
the nowtu- craft gilds, or trading companies 
which had sprung up in later times, was oyer. 
The companies had established their own right 
to form iMirt of the municipal governing 
oligarchy. Under the Tudors begim the policy 
of strengthening the power of the municipal 
corjjorations at the expense of the inhabitants. 

In the reign of Henry \ II. a system of 
close election and irresponsible government 
was introduced, the mayor and councils being 
in the first instance nominated by the crowm, 
and subsequently self-elected by co-optation. 

It often happened also that the power of elect- 
ing the borough members of Parliament was 
made over to the corjioration by charter, to the 
material injury of the power of the burgesses. 
Under Charles II. and James II. the last 
remnants of popular representation, by the 
exercise of which the towns still stoutly 
opposed the personal power of the crown, 
were vigorously attacked. In 1683 the cor- 
poration of London was remodelled in a way 
that made it the creature of the court, no 
mayor or sheriff being admitted until approved 
bv'thc king, and *]uu tcarrauto informations 
were soon afterwards braught against other 
towns by Judge Jeffreys, many of which 
hastened to meet the government by a volun- 
tary surrender. The corporations were then 
reinodellcd on an oligarchical plan, by which 
the king was rcseiwed the right of appoint- 
ing the first members. The object of this 
aggression was, of course, to control the 
return of members of Parliament, a courae of 
action which had already been inaugurated 
under the Tudors by the profuse creation of 
rotten boroughs. After the Restoration the 
old charters of the remodelled corporations 
were for the most part restored to them, and 
they continued to exercise their narrow inde- 
pendence. The Parliamentary side of the 
question now came exclusively to the front, 
and the incompeiency of the close corpora- 
tions for the purposes of local government 
were forgotten, while attention was turned 
to the system by which pocket boroughs 
flourished, and the franchise was limited to 
small bodies of freemen. After this abuse 
was remedied by the g^oat Reform Act of 
1832,refonuers began to probe the corruption 
of municipal institutions. The report of the 
royal conimission appointed in 1832 revealed 
an incredible amount of jobbery and corrup- 
tion, municipal councils being for the most part 
Belf-elective, and holding office for life, while 


the freemen, who often formed a very smaU 
fraction of the 

share in the local administration. The result 
of this state of affairs was that 
managed most negligently and 
and that justice became a imtter of 
partisanship. By the Municipal Cor^ratioM 
Act of 1835, framed on tho report of the 
commission, these abuses were swept away, 
and a uniform system of goveroment e^b- 
lished in the 183 boroughs to which it applied. 
The ffovemment was placed m the hands of 
tho mayor, aldermen, and councillors, ‘Or™.- 
ing a councU. They were to bo elected 
bv the burgesses, i.e.y the resident 
pavers, freemen as such having no rights 
as' burgesses, though they were entitled to 
Parliamentary franchise. The quaUfication 
for a vote at first, three years payment of 
rates, was afterwards reduced to one. Twenty 
of tho largest boroughs were to bo divided 
by the king in council into wa^, and a 
certain number of common councilmen wore 
attached to each ward. Separate comimttces 
of burgesses were to manage tho chanty 
estates, and, should an adequate salary bepro- 
I vided, a recorder, who was to be a barrister 
of five years’ standing, might be appointed. 
There was also a provision by which new 
municipalities might be created by charter 
on the petition of a certain unspecified 
number of resident householders, but only 
about seventy towns have since availed them- 
selves of it, partly because of the cumber- 
some nature of the process, and partly because 
of the opposition of tho local authorities. The 
Municipal Corporations Act has since been 
frequently amended, and tho whole legislation 
bearing on the subject has been consolidated 
by the ilunicipal Corporations Act of 1882. 
I^ndon was specially exempted from tho Act 
of 1835, and was allowed to retain its old 
constitution. In Scotland, where tho history 
of the boroughs is closely akin to that of 
England, tho corporations were reformed 
in 1833. Those of Ireland were regulated, 
and many of them abolished, by the Irish 
Corporations Act of 1840. 


Madox, Firma Ftirgi; Brady, On Borouft^t 
- Gross. Gilda Jfeicaforia (Gottingen, 1883) ; 
Maitland, Hist, of London; Thompson, Illus- 
tratiens of Municipal i4ntu|ni(i«ii ; Stubbs, 
Ccmjt. Hi«t.; Hallam, Const. Hi»t. ; Merewether 
and Stephens, Hist, of Boroughs; Mr. Lud- 
low's article in the Fortnightly Review for Oct., 
18^ j Freeman, Norman Congiisst, v. 460. et seg. 
See also Municipal Coi'porations Hoport, 1835, 
5 & 6 Will. IV. c. 76. and M. D. Chalmers, Locol 

Goternm^it. 

Townshend, Charles, Lord (5. 1676, d. 
1738), entered public life as a Tor>’, but soon 
joined the Whigs. He was one of the commis- 
sioners for theUnionwith Scotland. In 1709 he 
was sent with Marlborough as plenipotentiary 
to the Hague. There he concluded the 
Barrier Treaty, which Marlborough refused 
to sign. He completed his connection with 
the MTiigs by marrying Walpole’s sister. 
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In 1712 he was severely censured bv the 
Tories as the author of the Barrier Treaty. 
George I., before his arrival in Engbind, ap- 
pointed him Secrebiry of State and l^rime 
Jlinister, passing over the old Whig Junto, 
but he soon became distasteful to the king. 
He was disliked by the Hanoverian courtiers. 
Ho opposed George’s schemes with regard to 
Bremen and Verden. Perceiving that Charles 
XII. of Sweden was threatening Enghtnd, he 
was anxious for peace with Russia. Urged 
on by Sunderland, the king dismissed him 
from office, olfering in exchange the lord 
lieutenancy of Irobind, which he accepted* 
But he was soon dismissed also from that p«jsi- 
tion when, on the schism between Walpole 
and Stanhope breaking out in the ministry, 
his followers voted agjiinst a supply for 
hostilities against Sweden. Finding opposi- 
tion useless, he rejoined the ministr>* in 1719 
as Loni President. On Walpole’s becoming 
Premier, ho w’as ma<le Secretary of State. 
He soon jpujirellod with the king’s fcivourite, 
Carteret, with whose more ambitious views 
on foreign policy ho could not agree. The 
contest came to an issue at the marriage 
of Sludamo de Platen, sister of the king’s 
mistress, the Countess of Darlington, in Paris. 
There Towmshend sent Horace Walpole 
as rival ambassador to Carteret ; and the 
Litter was forced by the king to withdraw to 
the lord lieutenancy of Ireland. In 1725 
Townshend concluded the Treaty of Hanover 
between England, France, and Prussia. This 
was to check the designs of Austria, Spain, 
and the Duke of Bourbon, as formulated in 
the Treaty of Vienna (1725), namely, u 
Stuart restoration and the surrrender of 
Gibraltar and Minorca. This treaty, which 
Walpole considered was too precipitate, was 
the cause of his quarrel with Townshend. 
“The firm,” ho said, “should be Walpole 
ami Townshend, not Townshend and Wul- 
Twlo.” After a violent quarrel with Walpole, 
Townshend retired from public life. He passed 
the remainder of his life at Reynham, re- 
fusing to take further part in politics. To 
him w'c owe the cultivation of the turnip, and 
hence a proper rotation of crops. 

Coxe, iSemoin of WaljtoU; Balph, Hiot. of 
£ri0. ; Horace Wupolo, itemoiro ; Stanhope, 
//tat. of Eng. 

Townslieiid, CiiAnLEs (5. 1725, d. 1767), 
was the second son of the third Viscount 
Townshend. In 1747 he was returned to 
Parliament for Yarmouth. On entering 
Parliament he joined the Opposition, hut 
without much warmth. In 1749 his large 
family influence obtained for him a place at 
the Board of Trade. The next year he was 
nominated one of the commissioners for 
executing the office of Lord High Admir al. 
In 1756 he became a member of the Privy 
Council. In March, 1761, he became Secre- 
tary at War. Here he fluctuated between 
Pitt and Bute, at one time supporting one, 


at another the other. In 1765 he accepted 
the office of Pavmaster-Gonenil in the liock- 

W 

Ingham government, although he luid no 
faith in its strength, and Ciilled it “a mere 
lute-string administration, pretty summer 
wear.” In the following year he became 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in the Chiitham 
ministry. But, as usual, Townshend was 
not decided in his support of the c<'ibinet, 
of which he was now a member. As 
Chancellor of the Exchequer he introduced a 
budget, in which he pledged himself to the 
reduction of the land-tax at the end of a 
year, but on a motion of the opi>osition that 
the reduction should take pLice at once, the 
goverameiit was defeated. With Chjitham ill, 
the members of the ministry broke away from 

% to 

allcont rol, and CharlesTownshend in particuLir 
gave vent to the wildest frolics of his genius. 
In one of the most celebrated of his 8pc*eches he 
said that the government “ luid become, what 
ho had often been ciilled, a weather.cock.” 
The revenue which he failed to obtain 
by the land-tax ho now sought by taxing 
with import duties many small commo- 
dities sent to the American colonies. It 
was a most fatal measure, the evil results of 
which Townshend did not live to see, as ho 
died of a fever on Sept. 4, 1767. Waljwle, 
who was a friend of his, says that “ Towns- 
hend had ever)’ great talent, and verj' littlo 
quality. His vanity exceeded oven his abili- 
ties, and his suspicions seemed to make him 
doubt if he had any. With such a capacity 
he must have been the greatest man of his 
age, and, perhaps, inferior to no man of any 
age, had his faults been only in moderate 
proportion.^* 

Stanhope, Hiat. of Eng.; Grenvxltf Papfra ; Chat- 
ham Correapondonce ; Walpole, ilemou’s of Gtorgo 

Townshend, Geouoe, Ist Makquis op 
{b. 1724, d. 1807), served in the army, and 
concluded, after Wolfe’s death, the capi- 
tulation which gave Quebec to England. 
In 1767 he became Vicerc^ of IrcLmd, and, 
in accordance with George lll.'s instructions, 
tried to govern in defiance of the Ponsonbys 
and Shannons ; but, defeated on the Army 
Bill in 1768, had to abandon the attempt. 
A new Parliament w’as no more docile than 
the last, and corruption was now tried. By 
means of the new oli^rchy of prown pen- 
sioners, the great families were defeated, and 
in 1771 Townshend secured a fuvourablo 
Parliament. But by 1772 matters had so far 
changed that complete defeat could only bo 
averted by ruaking peace with Lord Shannon. 
Disgusted with his office, the Lord Lieutenant 
resiraed and retired to England, leaving bo- 
liind him £300,000 of arrears. 

ToionahtTul Correspondenca ; FronJe, Engliah <n 
Ireland. 

Towton, The Battle op (Mar. 29. 1461), 
was the most important engagement in the W ars 
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of the KosfS. After the second battle of St. 
Alban’s. Queen Margaret and the Liinonstniins 
had retired to the north, while Edward and 
Warwick entered London, and the former was 
proclaimed king. I'hc Yorkists immodjatcly 
determined on marching northwards and 
completing the defeat of the Lancastnans. 
On March 12 the Y'orkists were at Ponte- 
inict, the Lincastrians at "i ork. After a 
skirmish at Ferrybridge, the two amnes met 
near tlie village of Towton, not far from 
Tadeaster. Tlie battle was fought on Palm 
Sunday, March 29, and lasted ten^ hours, 
ending in the < om])lete victory of the Yorkists, 
and the rout and dispereion of the Lancastrian 
army. The Karl of Northumberland fell m 
the battle, Devonshire and Wiltshire were 
beheaded after it, and it is said that from 
2^.000 to 30,000 men were left dead on the 
tiehl. Uenrv and Margaret, with Somerset 
and Exeter, ‘fled into Scotland, while Edward 
returned in triumph to Ijondon. 

Trade, The Bo.uid of. Councils "of 
Trade and IMantation ” were created by 
Charles II. after the Kestondion, charged 
with the concerns of the colonics and merchant 
shipping. The two were united in 1672, and 
ab(.lished in 1G75. The council was re- 
appointed in 169.5, and continued to exercise 
a certain control over colonial and mercantile 
matters for nearly a century afterwards. In 
17S2, having long been found inefficient, it was 
abolished. In 1786 the Board of Trade with 
siibstantially its present functions was esUib- 
lished by order in Council. Its functions 
have been regulated by several Acts, notably 
those of 184.5', 1850, and 1867, and it has been 
charged with the superintendence of Rail- 
ways (1840) and Merchant Shipping (1854 
and 1867). 

Trade, Foueigs, Legislation on. False 
notions about i)olitical economy, combined 
with frequent European wai-s and with the 
conditions of early society, caused conshint 
legislation on the* subject of our trade with 
other nations. Restrictions were held to bo 
tho best means of increasing our own wealth 
and diminishing the prosperity of our rivals ; 
wealth was considered to consist exclusively 
of gold and silver ; and, when this opinion 
was at last overthrown, it only gave place to 
the idea that the progress of a country de- 
peiuled on the excess in value of our ex- 
ports over our imports. The extent to 
which these ideas prevailed and the cliango 
which has come over our policy will be best 
understood by noting some of the most re- 
markable instances of legislation on this 
subject. In 1261 the exportation of wool and 
the imporhition of cloth were alike forbidden. 
As tho power of the crown to tax home mer- 
chandise was diminished, the king encouraged 
foreign merchants, whom he could tax without 
reference to Parliament, and in 1303 Edward 
I. gave them licence to trade on payment of 


special duties. The Statute of Staples [Staple] 
m 1353 , though restrictive, was not on the 
whole injurious. By 28 Edward III. c. 5 
tho exportAition of iron was forbidden* In 
1402 all importers wore ordered to invest 
their monev in English goods, and the cx- 
portition of gold and silver was forbidden. 

Our ci“aft.smeu having in 1463 complained to 
Parliament of the injury done to them by 
the importation of goods of bettor^ quality 
than were produced in England, the importa- 
tion of a large number of articles was for- 
bidden. Among these were ribands, silk, 
laces, sjidtllerv, ironwork, and playing cards. 
This prohibition was extended both as regards 
time and tho number of articles in 1484. In 
the same year (I Rich. III. c. 9) restrictions 
were placed on the tiiide of Italian and 
Cabilan merchants, and foreigners were for- 
bidden to exercise any craft in England 
except as the servants of English masters, or 
to have anv share in the clothing trade. 
The trade with the Netherlands was en- 
couraged by a famous treaty called ‘ Inter- 
cursns Magnus,” made in 1496 between 
Henry VII. and the Archduke Philip. The 
next your Parliament virtually established 
the Society of Merchant Adventurers, by 
controlling the exaction of fees demanded by 
a fraternity of London merchants of all En§;- 
lishmen not of their company trading in 
Nethcrland ports. By 3 Hen. VIII. c. 1 tho 
exportation of coin, plate, &c., was forbidden 
under tho penalty of forfeiture of double the 
value of the export. ^ . » • 

By an Act regulating the Baltic trade in 
1.566, the Russia Comixiny was forbidden to 
export any English commodity except in 
English ships. This princi^ilo of fostering 
our carrying trade by restriction was soon 
onrried further. Tho* charter granted to the 
East In<lia Company in 1600 to trade with 
Asia, Africa, and America, “ beyond the Cape 
of Good Hope to the Straits of Magellan,” 
brought us into rivaliy with tho Dutch. In 
this rivalry we were at a disadvantage, be- 
cause our high dues caused our merchants to 
freight Dutch ships for impoitotion. To 
meet this the first Narigation Act was passed • 
in 1651, and this was afterwords extended by 
12 Car. II. c. 18. By these acts the im- 
portation of foreign commodities was restricted 
to English ships or to the ships of tho country 
producing the import. The act of Charles II., 
once held to be " the carta maritima of Eng- 
land,” had an injurious influence on our trade. 
The navigation laws, however, remained in 
force imtil they fell before the enlightened 
policy of 3ilr. Huskisson in 1825, the last 
remains of them being repealed by 17 Vic. 
c. 5. In 1663 more correct views having 
prepared the way for tho downfall of the 
falM notions about money, leave was given 
to export gold and diver. In 1698 the East 
India Comply obtained a renewal of its 
exclusive privileges of trade. 
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Kestrictions were laid on the importation of 
com by 22 Car. II. c. 3. High prices in 1766 
led to a suspension of high duties, and con- 
siderable liberty of importation wa.s granted 
in 1773. Thu complaints of the landholders, 
however, caused the imposition of renewed 
restriction in 1791. Thu success of the policy 
of Mr. Huskisson, who in 1824, by lowering 
duties, enormously stimuLated the silk, w'ooL 
and other trades, pointed to the wisdom of re- 
moving commercial restrictions, and by 9 Geo. 
IV. c. 60 a graduated scale of duties on corn 
was establishcHL This system, however, was 
open to objection, because it introduced a 
new element of uncerhunty into the trade. 
Carrying on the policy of Jlr. Huskisson, Sir 
Itobert Peel in 1845 abolished the duties on 
no less than 420 articles of trade ; and suc- 
ceeded in 1846 in repealing the duties on 
the imi>ortation of com. Since that date the 
pressure of taxation has been removed from 
many ariicles, and the work of Sir U. Peel 
has been consummated by Mr. Gladstone, 
who in 1860 succeeded in prevailing on 
Parliament to approve a treaty with France 
(since, however, terminated by the French), 
by which a large number of duties and pro- 
hibitions on our trade with that country were 
swept away. 

Macplicrson, Hist, of Brituh CommTet; 

Adaoi Smith, tt^ealth of Kationt, ed. liIcCuIlocU ; 

Cutiuingham, Groicth of Englith ludnttru and 

Comnurce. [W. H,] 


Trades* UuionSt The Act of Appren- 
tices (5 Eliz.) made the medimval gild regu- 
lations with regard to apprentices binding 
upon all the trades in existence at the time, 
and in addition ordered an annual assess- 
ment of wages by tho justices. But these 
enactments gradually ceased to be observed, 
and os early as 1725 temporary associations 
were formed among w’orkinen to secure tho 
carrj’ing out of tho Act. But these were 
decloreu illegal by Act of Parliament, 
although the attempts of tho legislature to 
revive the practice of fixing wages by 
tho justices proved resultless. In spite of 
evils in particular industries, the relations of 
the various classes engaged in manufacture 
were fairly good during the earlier part 
of the century. The introduction of 
machinery, however, and with it of the factory 
system, soon caused an industrial war; jour- 
neymen everywhere petitioned that the Act 5 
EHe. should be enforced, and began to form 
societies and raise funds for the prosecution of 
otfcndiDg masters. But while Parliament sus- 
pended tho Act for the benefit of employers 
year after year, and repealed it for the woollen 
manufacture in 1809, and generally in 1814, 
associations of workmen were rendered penal 
by Acts of 1799 and 1800. Tho unions either 
assumed tho guise of friendly provident 
societies to ev^e the Acts, or else became 
secret associations, with the usual evil results. 
In 1824 Joseph Hume gained the appointment 


of a Parliamentary committee, which reported 
that the administration of the law had been 
one-sided, that it had only touched workmen, 
and not masters who had combined, adding also 
that the law had, “ in the opinion of many of 
both iKirties, tended to produce mutual irrita- 
tion and distrust, and to give a violent 
character to the combinations.” In accord- 
ance with its advice, all the Acts against 
combination were repealed in 1824 ; but so 
numerous were tho strikes that followed that 
a most unwise Amending Act was passed 
next year,act'ording to which, though persons 
meeting to determine their own wages were 
exempted from punishment, “ all meetings or 
agreements for the purpose of affecting the 
wages or hours of work of persons not 
present at the meeting, or parties to the 
agreement, were conspiracies. So were all 
agreements for controlling a master in the 
management of his business. So were all 
agreements not to work in the company of 
any given person, or to persuade other per- 
sons to leave their cmplojTncnt, or not to en- 
gage themselves. In fact, there was scarcely 
an act performed by any worknuin, as tho 
member of a trade-union, which was not 
an act of conspiracy and a misdemeanour.” 
Besides, tho general Acts against conspiracy 
could still be employed against unionists, as 
in 1834, when six Dorchester labourers were 
sentenced to seven 5 'ears* transportation for 
” administering unlawful oaths ” — i.e., admit- 
ting members into a union. During tho next 
thirty years, in spite of these Acts, the 
unionist movement spread with great rapidity; 
in 1851 a combination of several associations 
produced the Amalgamated Society of En- 
gineers, which played a part in trade- 
union struggles comparable to that of the 
weavers among tho mediaeval gilds. Public 
attention was recalled to tho unions by the 
Sheffield outrages (q.v.) of 1866, which led to 
the appointment of a Ro^’al Commission in 
1867 to examine tho whole matter. But it was 
clearly proved that tho large majority of 
unions had nothing illegal in their working, 
and in consequence tho Trades Union Act of 
1871 recognised their complete legality. 
Finally, tho last vestiges of the Combination 
Acta were repealed in 1875 ; henceforward 
the offences of unionists must be tried under 
no special Acts, but under the ordinary 
criminal law. About the same time unionism 
was introduced into agricultural districts, and 
the Agricultural Labourers* Union, founded 
in 1872, has many thousands of members. 

In 1902 the Taff Vale Company brought 
an action arainst the Amalgamate Society 
of Railway Servants for damages in connec- 
tion w'ith a strike on that line. A verdict 
was given for the company, and tho Amal- 
gamated Society paid damages and costs 
amounting to £23,000. But more serious 
than the money penalty was tho loss of 
immunity from liability for the illegal acts- 
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of their agents Tvhtch trade unicns were 
presumed to enjoy prior to this htigation. 
The English trades unions are bound together 
in a loose confederation. In each town there 
is a Trades Council, upon which sit repre- j 
sentatives of such unions as care to join. 
Trade-union congresses have met annually 
since 1808. The Congress is composed of 
representatives of Trade Unions, either work- 
ing at their trade, or paid union officials. 
Unions may send one delegate for every two 
thousand members or fraction thereof. Voting 
on important questions is on the principle of 
one vote for everv thousand members repre- 
sented. Since 1871 a Parliamentary Com- 
mittee has been elected to look after the 
interests of workmen in Parliamentary 
matters and elsewhere, and a paid secretary 
is also appointed annually. 

Geonre Howell. Corerticts of Labour and Cap 
tfal (IWS). Marshall, L’conomMM o/ Industrv. 
and Sidney and Beitrice Webb. Hwt. o/Trad« 
Cnionisni. See also Brentano, Introductori 
£<sai/ to English Gilds (1870) ; and his Ar^ 
beils'rgitden der Gegonwart ; Harrison, Good and 
Evil of Tradf-Unionwm, Fortnightly Ercinr.iii. 3S 
(1865); Comte de Paris, Trades Unions©/ England 
(1869) ; Annual Reporls of Trade-Union Con- 
gresses; Held, Zicoi Jlfiohcr sur Soc. Gesch. Eng. 
(1881). For their economic function, seeToyn. 
bee, The ftidustrial devolution (1884), 170 sec.; 
Walker, Polit. Econ. (1883), pt. 6. ch. 5. 

[^^ . J. A.] 

Trafalgar, The Battle of (Oct. 21, 
180o), was the last and most fatal blow in- 
flicted on the naval power of Fiance. On 
the previous afternoon the combined French 
and Spanish fleets had been descried sailing 
out of the port of Cadiz, and during the 
night Nelson had kept his fleet under all sail 
to keep them in sight. At daybreak on the 
2 1 st they were seen in a close line about twelve 
miles ahead. As the English fleet came up 
with him, Villcneuve (the French admiral) 
formed his fleet in a double line in close order. 
Nelson had twenty-seven men-of-war and 
four frigates, against the combined fleets of 
thirty-three shijis and seven frigates, and he 
adopted the plan of attacking in two lines, 
CoUingwood leading the lee-line of thirteen 
ships, and Nelson the weather-line of fourteen. 
Villeneuve made the most skilful prepara- 
tions to meet the attack, but seems to have 
perceived at once that Nelson’s plan would 
succeed. As the Victory, kelson’s ship, 
neared the French fleet, she was raked by 
a galling fire from the enemy, so that she had 
lost fifty men before returning a gun. At 
noon she opened her fire, and ran on board 
the Jtedoubtable, with the intention of breaking 
the enemy’s line. That ship fired one broad- 
side, and then, through fear of being hoarded, 
let down her lower ports, and contented her- 
self for the rest of the battle with keeping 
up a fire of musketry from her tops. The 
Victory soon became busy with her, the 
Timvraire, and the huge Santissima THnidad, 
and at a quarter past one Nelson was mortally 


wounded bv a ball from the marines in the 
tops. Witiiin twenty minutes the ItcdoubtabU 
struck. In the meantime the battle had 
been raging with almost equal fury on 
all sides ; and everywhere the stubborn 
courage of the British seamen wore out the 
resistance of the enemy. Nelson lived just 
long enough to know that he had gained lus 
last and greatest victory. Twenty of the 
enemy had struck : seven of their ships 
escajied from the battle, only to be all cap- 
tured by Sir Richard Strachan off Rochefort. 
The next evening a gale came on from the 
south-west, which destroyed most of the 
prizes. The English loss amounted to 1,587 
men ; the loss of the allies was much greater, 
:ind included the Spanish admiral, wliile 
Villeneuve was taken prisoner. The Spaniards, 
disgusted with the conduct of the French, at 
once made peace, and treated our wounded 
with the utmost attention. With the loss of 
Villeneuve’s fleet vanished all Napoleon’s 
hopes of invading England. 

Southey, Li/c of Eclaon ; JoineB, Naval Hut. j 

Alison, Jl'ist. ^Europe. 

Trailbaston, Commissions of, were first 
issued by Edward I. in 1292, and were con- 
tinued (ioviTi to the middle of Richard II. ’s 
reign. The object was to put down the 
numerous bands of swashbucklers, or trail- 
bastons ” staff or bludgeon carriers) as 

they were called. Commissions for the 
purpose of quelling the disturbances caused 
by these ruffians wore sent throughout the 
country, inquiring, imprisoning, fining, and 
even hanging summarily. 

Traill Bands, or trained bands, insti- 
tuted in the reign of James I., were bodies of 
ui'ban militia, which combined with the prin- 
ciple of the “ fyrd ” a large volunteer element. 
They proved, however, exceedingly turbulent, 
especially in London, and, having espoused 
the side of the Parliament during the Great 
Rebellion, were abolished after the Restora- 
tion. [Military System.] 

Transvaal, The, was orig^inally settled 
by Boer emigrants from Cape ^lony, whose 
independence was recognised by the Sand 
River Convention (1852). In 1876 the Boer 
Government, whose resources were over- 
strained by conflicts with both Kaffirs and 
Zulus, practically collapsed, and the Imperial 
Government, on the principle that Great 
Britain was responsible for the well-being of 
South Africa as a whole, decided to annex 
the Transvaal. The annexation was carried 
out by Sir Theophilus Shepstone on April 
12, 1877. When the British had quelled 
the Zulus and Kaffirs, the Boers began to 
agitate for the restoration of their indepen- 
dence. It was only granted them after they 
employed the argument of force, and routedour 
troops in sever^ engagements, the crowning 
disaster occurring at Majuba Hill (1881). The 
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independence of the Ti-ansvaal, subject to 
British suzerainty, was recognised by the 
Convention of Pretoria (1881), and the Con- 
vention of London in 1884 provided that the 
Republic should conclude no treaty with any 
foreign nation other than the Orange Free 
State, or with any tribe east or west of it, 
without the leave of the British Crown. 

In 1882 and for some years afterwards the 
gold discoveries attracted a multitude of 
foreigners, mostly British subjects, or Ameri- 
cans. At the same time the Government 
made it more and more difficult for foreigners 
to obtain the full franchise, though a slight 
and illusory concession was made to them by 
the establishment of a subordinate Chamber 
(the Second Volksraad) with very limited 
powers, a vote lor the election of which was 
comparatively easy for them to obtain. The 
Government was thus in the hands of a rela- 
tively small minority of the population, it 
was incompetent to meet modern needs, and 
it fettered the mining industry by the grant 
of various monopolies — c.g.y in dynamite — 
and undue preferences to the Delagoa Bay 
railway route — e.g.y by closing the “drifts” 
or fords on the Vaal River to waggons bring- 
ing goods from Cape Colony in Nov., 1895, a 
measure afterwards suspended xmder pressure 
from the Colonial Office. 

Towards the end of 1895 the leading foreign 
residents of the great mining town of Johan- 
nesburg resolved to obtain increased political 
power, by force if necessary, and arranged 
with Dr, Jameson, the administrator of the 
Chartered Company, that he should assist 
them. The arrangement broke down, it is 
said, on the question whether the revolu- 
tionists, when successful, should hoist the 
British flag or (as the Jobannesburgers de- 
sired) should merely secure more power in 
the Transvaal for the Uitlanders. Dr. Jame- 
son, nevertheless, marched (starting Dec. 29) 
in with 600 men, but was defeated and com- 
piled to surrender (Jan. 1, 1896). The 
British Government at once disavowed all 
knowledge of the raid, and Mr. Cecil Rhodes, 
managing director of the company in South 
Africa, resided the premiership of Cape 
Colony. Mr. Joseph Chamberlain recom- 
mended a grant of home rule for the mining 
district, which was not given ; and the German 
Emperor (Jan. 3) telegraphed to President 
Kruger congratulating him on having “ suc- 
cessfully repelled foreign aggression” — an 
ignoring’ of British suzerainty which caused 
great indignation in England. The Reform 
leaders (63 in all) were tried and convicted at 
Pretoria in the spring. Four were sentenced 
to death, the rest to imprisonment, banish- 
meiit, and heavy tines ; but all the sentences 
were commuted to fines, the banishment 
being remitted condition^y on a pledge 
being given to take no further part in political 
agitation in the Transvaal Dr. Jameson 
and four of his cempanions, who had been 


given up to the British Government, were 
tried under the Foreign Enlistment Act in 
July, 189G, and sentenced to various terms of 
imprisonment. The circumstances of the raid 
were investigated by a Committee of the 
Cape Parliament (July, 1896), and by a 
Committee of the British House of Commons. 
The majority report of the former declared 
that Sir. ithodes had promoted the raid, and 
that the African managers of the Chartered 
Company were implicated. The latter Com- 
mittee severely censured Mr. Rhodes, the 
company’s directors, and two Imperial offi- 
cials, exonerating the Colonial Office of com- 
plicity in the raid. 

From this date the Transvaal Government 
grew steadily worse. To give two examples : 
a Boer policeman who murdered a British 
subject (named Edgar was indicted for cul- 
pable homicide, and acquitted ; and a judg- 
ment of Chief Justice Kotze was overruled by 
the Volksraad. Again, President Kruger’s 
own Industrial Commission reported in favour 
of various reforms in connection with the 
gold industry ; but its recommendations were 
ignored. At last the Uitlanders determined 
to lay their grievances before Queen Victoria. 
A petition was drawn up, and signed by 
21,000 British subjects. In response to this, 
Mr. Joseph Chaml^rlain, the Colonial Secre- 
tary, proposed that Sir Alfred Milner, High 
Commissioner of South Africa, and President 
Kruger should hold a meeting to discuss the 
situation. The conference took place at 
Bloemfontein, May 31, 1899. Sir Alfred 
Milner asked for a five years’ franchise law. 
Mr. Kruger offered a seven years’ law, 
coupled with the restriction that all future 
disputes between the Transvaal and Great 
Britain should be referred to a court of 
arbitration, of which the president should be 
a foreigner. It was obviously impossible to 
accept such a restriction. 'Xlie High Com- 
missioner, convinced of Mr. Kruger’s im- 
practicable spirit, urged the home Government 
to insist on a minimum of reforms, including 
a five years* franchise. Mr. Joseph Chamber- 
lain was in complete accord with this recom- 
mendation. An interchange of despatches 
ensued, and things came to a deadlock. 

On Sept. 27 the Boer Government drafted 
an ultimatum, which was handed to the 
British representative at Pretoria on Oct. 9, 
with a demand for an answer within 48 hours. 
Among its clauses were, that all British 
reinforcements which bad reached Natal since 
July should withdraw, and that the troops on 
the high seas should not land in South Africa. 
As it was out of the question for the Imperial 
Government to concede these demands, a 
state of war existed on Wednesday, Oct. 11, 
and the Boers fired the first shot on the 
following day. (For an outline of hostilities 
u $ Bobu War.) Lord Roberts proclaimed 
the annexation of the Transvaal on Sept. 1, 
1900. After the terms of peace were signed 
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in 1902, Lord Slilner assumed office as 
Goveinor of the Transvaal, and Exwutive 
and Legislative Councils were constituted. 

In 1905 Letters Patent were issued providing 
for representative government, but in 1906 
the Liberal Government announced their 
intention to set up responsible government, 
which was granted in December of that year. 
By the Act of 1909 the Transvaal was made 
a province of the Union of South Africa. 
[South Africa, Union of.] 

South Africa; Annual 1390-1903. 

Traqnair, John Stewart, Earl op 
{b. lo‘A d. 1659), son of John Stewart of 
Gaverston, was a great favourite of Charles I., 
who created him an earl in 1633, and tho 
following year made him Lord High Treasurer 
of Scotland, and in 1639 High Commissioner, 
In 1641 Traqnair, who had made enemies, 
was found guilty on a charge of treason, but 
pardoned by Charles, who was convinced of 
his loyalty. In 1648 he fought at the battle 
of Preston, where he was taken prisoner, and 
confined in Warwick Castle for four years by 
command of the Parliament. His character 
is thus described : “ He was a man of great 
learning, but of too much craft ; he was con- 
sidered the most capable man for business, 
and tho best speaker, in the kingdom of 
Scotland.** 

Travancoro was a little principality at 
the southern extremity of the ilalabar coast. 
The treaty of Mangalore placed it under 
British protection. In consequence of thi.s 
Lord Cornwallis began the second Mysore War 
(q.v.) to avenge on Tippoo the insult offered 
to the British government by his unpro- 
voked attack (1790) on the lines of Travan- 
core (a lino of ramjjarts protected by a ditch 
and bound hedge, extending along the northern 
frontier from the Neilgherry hills to the sea). 
In 1796 a subsidiary alliance was concluded 
between the Ibijah and the Company, by 
which ho agreed to assist them if necessarj’ 
with troops to the best of his ability. And 
in 1805 a second treaty was concluded, by 
which this duty was commuted for an annual 
payment. Travancore was extremely badly 
governed, and retrenchment and reform were 
absolutely neccssar)'. The last treaty with 
tho English had stipulated this. In 1808 
an attempt to enforce this led to an attack 
on the Residency, from w’hich the Resident 
barely escaped. English troops were marched 
up, and order was after some trouble restored. 
Tnivancore is still one of the protected 
native States. 

Treason, The Law of. High treason, 
which means a transcendcntly dangerous kind 
of betrayal, is theoretically a murderous blow 
aimed at the State, but in fact is any mis- 
chievous action or design against the person 
of the sovereign, with whose jmrticular life the 
general welfare is supposed to be bound. It is 


called “ high ” to distinguish it from simple 
or petty treason, which was an outrageous or 
unnatural betrayal of confidence, as that of a 
child who attempts or designs the slaughter 
of a parent. Feudalism is usually credited 
with having shifted the mark of treason from 
the State to the sovereign. Yet the idea of 
the king’s supreme lordship and consequent 
importance in this connexion is first seen in 
Alfred’s law of treason: “If any one plot 
against the king’s life, of himself or by 
harbouring of exiles, or of his men, let him 
bo liable in his life and in all that he has.” 
For such “treachery against a lord” Alfred 
thought no reparation possible. After the 
Conquest, therefore, while the penalty of 
rebellion was, for a Norman, only forfeiture 
and imprisonment, for an Englishman it was 
death. In 1075 the Norman earl, Ralph 
Guader, met with no worse doom than loss of 
lands and perpetual captivity ; the English- 
man Waltheof perished on the scafiold. The 
crime did not assume its darker aspect, or 
draw after it the more awful punishment 
afterwards reserved for it, till many years 
later. The Norman and early Plantagenet 
kings seldom, if ever, had leaders of rebellion 
executed on legal process ; their vengeance 
was satisfied with the ordinar}' feudal con- 
sequences. The idea of treason, however, 
was well known. Glamnlle speaks of it 
under the name of “ lese majesty',’’ thus show- 
ing the influence of the ^man law on its 
development. Edward I. gave expression, 
perhaps for tho first time, to the sterner con- 
ception of the offence ; the proceedings 
against David of Wales and William Wallah 
first exhibited its merciless characteristics. 
The constructive complexity of David's guilt 
set the precedent for the most appalling 
feature in our legal history. He was drawn 
to tho gallows, hanged, had* his bowels burnt, 
and his quarters dispersed over the kingdom, 
respectively for the treachery to his lord, the 
murder, the profanation of a holy season, and. 
the repeated formation of designs against his 
king at various places, into which the judges 
divided his crime. This case practically ruled, 
all that came after. The hurme, the gaUows, 
the axe, and the quartering knife, were for 
ages the instruments of the punishment of 
treason, varied only by the stake and the faggot 
if the convicted traitor were a woman. The 
legal sentiment was now fostered that there 
was a special heinousness in the offence. It 
was deemed politic, perhaps, to frighten the 
king's liegemen into a respect for their oaths 
and implied fealty. Any' scheme that struck 
at the king, his cro^m and dignity, or tended 
to do mischief to his person or royal estate, 
was asserted by' legal writers to be treason, 
not only* in those who attempted it, but also 
in those who ad^'ised it. But the crown had 
the interest in keeping the offence indefinite 
that the consequent frequency of forfeitui'es 
gave ; and the profitable vagueness was 
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allowed to hang over it for a time. Mortimer 
for instance, was in 1330 condemned for 
merely “accroaching” or drawing towards 
himself the royal power. In 13.52, therefore, 
the puzzled and distressed Lords and Com- 
mons begged King Edward III. to declare 
authoritatively the law on the sublet Ed- 
ward complied, and the historic Statute of 
Treasons was the result. Henceforward no 
man w’as to be held guilty of treason who had 
not compassed the death of the king, queen, 
or their eldest son ; violated the queen, the 
king’s eldest daughter, if unmarried, or the 
wife of his eldest son; levied war against 
tho king in his kingdom, or adhered to his 
enemies : counterfeited the Great Seal, or 
brought false money into the land ; or slain 
his chancellor, treasurer, or judges “ being in 
their place doing their offices.” And all the 
lands forfeited for any of these offences were 
to go to the king, whether holden of him or 
of others. The weightier clauses of this 
statute are law still. But it often fell short 
of the needs of an arbitrary king or an 
unusually critical condition of affairs; and 
such additions were made to it by the legis> 
lature, and constructions placed upon it by 
the iudges, as the occasion seemed to de- 
mand. 

In Richard II.’s heyday of power, in 
Henry VI. 's growing weakness, new treasons 
were created, but only to bo brushed away 
at the return of better or more settled times. 
The reign most prolidc of artificial treasons 
was Henry VIII. ’s; to deny the royal 
supremacy, or even decline to admit it, to 
deprive the king of any of his titles, 
to keep back from him the knowledge of an 
immorality committed by the hidy he pro- 
posed to marry, and several other things 
of little s^fcming importance at other times, 
were exaggerate into treasons. These were 
all swept away when Edward VT. succeeded ; 
but many of them were re-enacted the year 
before his death, while, as a feeble antidote to 
this renewed severity, it was provided that no 
treason should be ^tablisbed save on the 
testimony of two witnesses. Tho restored 
additions were cast out again in Mary’s reign, 
but the mitigatory provision was loft un- 
touched. The safety of Elizabeth called for 
fresh accessions to the law — among other 
enactments it was made treason to say that 
tho queen was a heretic, a schismatic, or a 
usurper — but these were limited to the queen’s 
lifetime. After her death the law of Edward 
III. continued the sole statutory basis of the 
crime, and tho law of Edward VI. its sole 
judicial corrective. Tho nimble wits of law- 
yers, however, had found in the former, by 
help of the doctrine of constructive treason, 
more than one implication of crime. Chief 
among these was conspiracy to levy war 
against the king, which though not asserted 
to be itself treason, was accepted os a con- 
vincing proof of treason. To this principle 
Hist. — 39 


Parliament also three times gave a lease of 
existing sovereign’s life, in the reigns of 
Elizabeth, Charles II., and George III.' Tlie 
contemplated deposition of the sovereign, 
or even the deviaal of a plan for putting liim 
under restraint for any purpose whatever, 
such as Essex designed in 1601, was discovered 
inEdw'ard II I.’s statute. At last, in 1816, the 
whole subject was comprehensively treated in 
a statute of that year, which is now the 
accepted standard of treason. By this measure 
not only the overt act, but the mere enter- 
tainment of a design to slay, wound, coerce, 
or depose the king, or to deprive him of any 
part of his dominions, or to levy war against 
Wm with any view whatever, or to move an 
inv^on from abroad, and the publication of 
an intention to do any of these things, were 
declared to be high treason. The law was 
thus definitively fixed. Xo legal process was 
more shamelessly perverted to tyrannical and 
unjust ends than that of treason, as a hundred 
cases, from Burdett’s to Sidney a, testify. To 
remedy the monstrous unfairness of trials on 
this charge the notable law of 1696 was 
passed. This insures to the accused tho 
assistance of counsel, tho examination of his 
witnesses on oath, a copy of his indictmenC 
five (afterwards ten) days, a list of tho jury 
panel two days, before his trial, and the cer- 
tainty of having two direct witnesses pro- 
duced against him ; and limits prosecutions 
to the term of three years, save for an attempt 
to assassinate the king. The revolting horrors 

of the punishment have since been removed 

the cutting down alive and disembowelling of 
men, and the burning of women, in 1790 ; 
the drawing, quartering, and beheading, in 
1870. But they had ceased tq be carried out 
much earlier. 

Hallam, CofwT. HUU, vol. iii. ; Stubbs, Cb)i4f. 

nut. : Rtvistd suuuut, [JR] 

Treason Felony Act, The, or Crowtv 
AND Government Security Act (II & 
12 Viet., c. 12), was introduced in 1848, 
partly to meet certain forms of sedition 
practised by the United Irishman (q. v.), 
partly to extend the law of treason more 
fully to Ireland, and partly with a view to 
the Chartist (q. v.) disturbances. Tho Act 
reduced the death penalties produced under 
36 George III,, c. 7 & c. 67, for certain 
offences against the person of tho sove- 
reign, to transportation for life, extended 
those Acts to Ireland, and provided that 
any person compassing or intending the 
deposition of the sovereign or levying war 
against the Crown within tho British 
dominions in order to intimidate Crown or 
Parliament, or inciting to foreign invasion of 
^y British dominion, or expressing such 
intention by writing or any overt act, should 
be guilty of felony and liable to transpor- 
tation for life. Tho Act was strongly 
opposed by Smith O’Brien (q.v.) and some 
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Radical mcml)ers. It has played an im- 
I)Ortant part in the later history of Irish 
disturbances. 

Treasonable Practices Bill (1795) 
was introduced into the House of Rords by 
Lord Grenville in consequence of the excit^l 
state of popular opinion, which at length dis- 
played itself in an attempt upon the life of the 
king (George HI.). The chief point in the Bill 
was that it dispensed with’ proof of overt acts 
of treason, and altogether widened the defini- 
tion of treason, so as to include any writing 
or speaking which should incite the people to 
hatred or contempt of the king’s nuijesty, or 
the esliblished government and constitution 
of the railin. It thus formed a sbitutory 
prohibition on the discussion of Parliamentary 
reform, and was a most llagrant encroach- 
ment upon freedom of opinion. The Bill was 
supported in a narrow spirit, worthy of its 
aims ; but it also found seven opponents 
among the Peers. In the House of Commons 
it met with a vigorous resistance. Fox w’ont 
so far as to say that if this and the Seditious 
Meetings Bill “ should be put into force with 
all their rigorous provisions, if his opinion 
were asked by the people as to their obedience, 
he should tell them it was no longer a question 
of moral obligation and duty, but of pru- 
dence.” He was supported by Sheridan, 
Grey, and Whitbread, and others of tho 
extreme Liberals ; but the ministers openly 
avowed their determination “ to exort a 
rigour beyond tho law as exercised in ordinary 
times and under ordinary circumstances.” 
They could do what they liked ; and in spite 
of this brilliant opposition in tho House, and 
popular indignation outside, the Bill was 
passed, to remain in force during tho life of 
the king, and till the end of the next session 
after his death. 

May, Jfist., vol. ii. cu. 9. 

Treasurer, The Lord High, tho office 
of, was of Norman origin. It docs not seem 
at first to have been considered of great im- 
portance, the duties of tho king’s treasurer 
consisting in keeping tho royal treasure at 
Winchester, and, as a member of tho ex- 
chequer at Westminster, in receiving tho 
accounts of tho sheriffs. Tho office was held 
by several ecclesiastics, among whom were 
Nigel of Ely and his son, Richard Fitz-Noal. 
Under tho Norman kings it had no separate 
judicial powei-s, and it was not until after the 
extinction of the office of justiciar that the 
treasurer nipidly became one of the chief 
functionaries of the crown. Prom the middle 
of the reign of Hei^' III. we find the 
treasurer, in conjunction with the newly- 
created chancellor of the exchequer, taking 
part in the equitable jurisdiction of the ex- 
chequer. He w’as now the third great officer 
of the crown ; and his duties, besides presiding 
in the upper court of exchequer, consisted in 
the custody of the king^s treasure, and of the 


records deposited there, and the appointment 
of tho commissioners and other officers em- 
ployed in collecting the royal revenue. The 
treasury appeal’s to have been first put in 
commission in 163.5, and tho last lord high 
treasurer was the Earl of Rochester (1685-87^. 
The office of First Lord of the Treasury is 
now held by the Prime ilinister, and he is also 
not unfrequently Chancellor of the Exchequer 
as well. The Lord High Treasurer of Scot- 
land was created by James 1. on his return, 
from captivity in England. The office 
was modelled on the parallel institution in 
England, but it seems to have acquired more 
relative importance, for in 1017 it was de- 
clared the first office of State. Commissioners 
of the treasury were first appointed in Scot- 
land in 1641, and its separate existence was 
abolished at the Union. A similar step 
was taken with regard to Ireland in 1816, 
where lord treasurers seem to have been 
in existence as early as the reign of 
Henry III. 

Stubbs, Select CAflrtev*, Ihalogua d* Scaccarto, 

and Coast. vol. i. cb. ii. and vol. iii. 

ch. 18; Haydn, book of Dignities, 

Tremayne, Akdrew (rf. 1563), ono of tho 
conspiratoi's in Sir Henry Dudley’s plot (1656), 
had been suspected of being involved, together 
with his brother Edward, in Wyatt’s rebellion 
(1554) (q.v.), but nothing was proved against 
him. In 1560 Tremayno distinguished him- 
self at the siege of Leith ; ho was killed at 
Havre at the same time as his twin brother 
Nicholas. Mr. Froude calls him “the most 
gallant of the splendid band of youths who 
had been driven into exile in Mary’s time, 
and had roved the seas as privateers.” 

Stow, .dnnalo; Ailun, Memoirs of tho Court of 
Elizuheth. 

Trenchard, John (h. 1650, <f. 1695), 
first sat in tho House of Commons in 1678, 
as member for Tatmtoh. Ho brought in 
the first Exclusion Bill. He was imprisoned 
for his share in the Rye House Con- 
spiracy, and was a vigorous supporter of 
the unfortunate invasion of ^lonmouth. He 
escaped to the Continent, and was expressly 
excepted from the Bill of Pardon of 1686. 
Ho returned with William III., and sat as a 
member of the Convention. In 1693 ho was 
appointed Secretary of State. “ Apparently,” 
says Macaulay, “ he was not trusted with any 
of the greater secrets of State, hut was little 
more than a superintendent of police.” Ho 
displayed great and perhaps excessive zeal in 
the suppression of the Jacobites. A general 
search for members of that politico per- 
suasion in Lancashire failed in its effects, 
owing to the betrayal of the design. Trenchard 
was thereupon made the subject of bitter 
pamphlet attacks. The prosecutions of the 
arrested men were complete failures. These 
proceedings were sever^y commented on. by 
the House. Trenchard’s health gave way, 
and he died soon afterwards. 
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Trenchcird, John, son of the foregoing ■ 
1^. 1609, <i. 1723), is chiefly remarkable as a 
political writer. In 1698 ho pviblished a 
pamphlet entitled T/tc History of Standing 
ArmUs, in support of Whig doctrines on 
that subject. He was one of the commissioners 
appointed by Parliament to examine into the 
Irish land grants, and issued a most violent 
report on the subject. He subsequently pub- 
lished a journal cjillcd the Independent IF/tig, 
and also Cato's Letters (1720 — 23). 

Trent, The Case or the, 1861. The 
British mail steamer Trent left Havana (Sow 
7, 1861) for St. Thomas with the mails for 
Engbnd, under cluirge of a commander in the 
navy, amlw’ith numerous passengers, including 
Messrs. Slidell and Mason, commissioners for 
the Confederate Sbites. It was stopped (Sow 
8) at the entrance to the Bahama Channel, 
and about nine miles from the island of Cuba, 
by the Ameriam steamship of war San Jacinto, 
Captain Wilkes. The Confederate Commis- 
sioners and their secretaries were htken 
from the mail steamer, which was allowed to 
proceed on her voyage, and were carried to 
the United States, where they were imprisoned 
in Fort Warren, near Boston. Great in- 
dignation was aroused in England, and 
Earl Russell, in a despatch on Nov, 30, 1861, 
instructed l^rd Lyons to demand their re- 
lease and a suitable apology. This note 
was supported by communications from 
Fntnce, Austria, Prussia, Russia, and Italy, 
sustaining the views of the British govern- 
ment. Mr. Seward, the American Secretary 
of State, justified the seizure on the 
grounds that the commissioners were con- 
traband of war, and that Captain Wilkes 
was entitled to seize them as enemies or 
rebels. Ho denied the immunity of the 
Trent 03 a packet-boat, and declared that 
Captain Wilkes had exercised the right of 
search in a perfectly legal manner. He 
conceded, however, that Wilkes was guilty 
of an irregfulanty in not sending the vessel 
into an American port to be tried by a 
prize court, and finally based his acquiescence 
in the British demand on considerations con- 
nected with the oomplaints previously made 
by the United States as to the impressment 
of seamen from their vessels. The question 
was thus settled. Lord Russell, however, in 
a despatch of Jam 11 , 1862, explicitly denied 
that tho commissioners could in any sense be 
described as contraband of war. 

The Times, 1861-2; Annual BegUlsr, 186L 

Tresilian, Sin Houbut (</. 1388), was 
appointed Chief Justice of England in 1381. 
His first act w'as to try the insurgents of Wat 
Tyler’s rebellion, and he performed his duty 
with such cruelty that no parallel can be 
found for bis conduct till the campaign of 
Judge Jeffreys. He attached himseLf to tho 
king and De Vore, and by his advice Richard 
annulled the Commissioa of Regency of 1386. 


Wlien Parliament met in li}s7, tfi'; }< irons 
were determined on his punishment ; he was 
deprived of his otlice and apjiealed (>f treason. 
He sought refuge in flight, but was captured 
and hanged at Tyburn. 

Trevelyan, Sir George Otto (i. 1838), 
son of fjir Charles Trevelyan, the eminent 
Indian civilian, and a sister of Lord JIacaulay, 
was educated at Harrow and at Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, and, after travelling in India, 
entered the House of Commons in 18G'>. In 
1869 he took ottice as u Lord of the Adminilty, 
and from 1880 to 1882 wa.s JSecretary of tho 
same Department. Ho then beeaine Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, and in 1884 was re- 
warded with a seat in tho Cabinet. In 1880, 
being unable to approve of Sir. Gkidstone's 
I Irish policy, he resigned the Secretaryship for 
I Scotland. Afterwards, however, he returned 
I to the main section of the Libenil party, and 
• from 1 892 to 1 893 was again Secrebiry for Scot- 
land. In 1897 he retired from political life. 

Trevor, Sir John {b. 1033, d. 1717), was, 
says Maoaulay, “ bred Ixalf a i>ettil'ogger, and 
half a gambler.” He was culled to tlie bar in 
1661. He was a creature of Judge Jeffreys’, 
and as such was chosen Speaker in 1685. 
Shortly afterwards he became Master of the 
Rolls. After tho Revolution- he was swwn of 
tho Priv}' Council. He was einjdoyed by Lord 
Caermorthen to buy the votes of the House of 
Commons. He again became Speaker in 
1690, without opposition. He was subse- 
quently created Fii*st Commissioner of the 
Great Seal. In 1695 he was accused of cor- 
ruption, having received from the City of 
London £1,000 for expediting a local bill. It 
was known that he pocketed £6,000 a year be- 
yond his official saLary. In liis place lie was 
forced to put the question and declare that the 
“ ayes ” had it. Next day he avoided putting 
the vote for his expulsion by pleading illness. 
He was, however, expelled the House. 

Commotis' JoarnaU; Uuruct, of His Oicu 
Time: Mocoulay, Uiif. of Eng. 

Triers, The Commission or, was es- 
tablished by Cromwell (March, 1654). Crom- 
well regulated the Church by means of two 
ordinances, one of which established local 
committees to eject unfit ministers, whilst tho 
other^ established a central committee to 
examine ministers newly appointed. The 
latter, or Commission of Triers, consisted of 
thirty-eight persons, of whom nine wore 
laj'mcn and twenty-nine divines, to whom 
four divines and one laymen were afterwards 
added. Their duty was to examine all future 
presentees to livings and all who had been 
appointed since April 1, 1653. Their certi- 
ficate of fitness was to be regarded as qualify- 
ing candidates to receive the ministerial 
stipend, but it was expressly declared that it 
was not to be regarded as “any solemn or 
sacred setting apart for tho office of the 
ministrj'.” BaxUr, though a rresb 3 'terian. 
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6.'ty.s, “To jfive them their due, they did 
ahundiiiicc of good to the Chiirch.” “ They 
Siived many a congregation from ignorant, 
ungodly, drunken teachers.” He goes on to 
add that they were too ixartiul to Independ- 
ent^ and Separatists, “yet so great was the 
honetit above the hurt which they brought to 
th(? Clmrc'h, that many thousands of souls 
blessed (iod for the faithful ministers whom 
they let in.” 

Masson, Li/e of Jfihon. 

Trim, The Remonstrance op (1643), was 
a document dniwn up by the Irish Catholics, 
and tninsmitted to the king through Ormonde. 
In it they complain of the penal laws and 
disabilities they have been suffering under 
since the 2nd Eli7-abeth, and also of the 
conduct of the Lord Justices in 1641, and of 
the threats of the English Parliament ; they 
conclude witli an offer of 10,000 men to 
defend the king’s prerogative. The cessation 
soon followed. 

Triml}nc^e6 Sain^lia was an un- 
worthy favourite of the Peishwa Bajee Rao, 
who had been originally a spy. In 1814 he 
treacherously murdered Gungadhur Shastree. 
He was in consequence demanded by and 
surrendered after some delay to the English 
government (1815). In 1816 be effected his 
escape from the fort of Tannah. At the end 
of the Mahratti and Pindarrie war he was 
arrested, imprisoned, and died in the fortress 
of Chunar. 

Trimmers, The, were a party of politi- 
cians who formed a third party in Parliament 
in the reign of Charles PI., about 1680, 
between the Wiigs and the Tories as they 
came to ho called. Their leader, Halifax, 
was a Trimmer on principle, and looked upon 
the title as one of honour. True to their 
character, they voted in the Upper House 
against the Exclusion Bill, although they 
wore known to bo opposed to the Buko of 
York. 

Halifax, Character of a Tnmm«r. 

Trinidad, the most southerly of the 
"West India Islands, was discovered by 
Columbus in 1498, and was for many years 
used by the Spaniards as a victualling station 
for their ships. In 1595 it was attacked by 
Sir "Walter Raleigh, and in 1676 was ravaged 
by the French. In 1783 a free grant of 
land was promised by the King of Spain 
to every Catholic settler, and the result was a 
great immigration from other colonies, the hulk 
of the new-comers being Frenchmen. In 1797 
Trinidad was taken by a British force under 
Sir Ralph Abercrombie and Admiral Harvey, 
' and by the peace of 1802 England was con- 
fiimcd in the possession of the island. Imme- 
diately after the occupation by the British, 
numbers of settlers arrived from Scotland and 
Ireland, and ever since that time the island 
has been making rapid progress in productive- 


ness. In 1334 negro emancipation was ac- 
cepted without any of the disturbances which 
proved so ruinous to Jamaica, and the mineral 
w’calth (asphalt) and varied resources of the 
island have prevented it from suffering from 
the prevalent West Indian depression. It is a 
crown colony, the administration being vested 
in a governor, an executive council, and a 
legislative council, nominated by the crown. 

Edward^ WV*t Jndiej; K. M. Martin, Brffwli 

CoIoni«; Creasy, Britannic Empire. 

Trinoda Necessitas, <•«•, the three- 
fold necessity of repairing bridges (brieg-bot), 
keeping up fortifications (burh-bot), and per- 
forming military service (fyrd), was incumbent 
on ever}' holder of land in Anglo-Saxon 
times, even if he were exempt from everj' 
other serrice. The earliest mention of the 
trinoda necessitas occurs in the beginning of 
the eighth centur}*. [Feudalism.] 

Tripartite Chronicle^ The, is the 
title of a Latin poem by John Gower, in which 
he describes the chief events of the rei^ of 
ICichard II. As the name implies, it is 
dirided into three parts. The first, entitled 
“ Opus Humanum,” treats ®f the Wonderful 
Parliament and the rule of Gloucester and 
the barons ; the second part, “ Opus Infemi,’^ 
relates the revenge taken by Richard on the 
Appellants ; while the third, “ Opus in 
Christo,** deals wth the deposition of llichard 
and the substitution of Henry. It is written 
throughout with a strong bias in favour of 
the Lancastrians, but contains much interest- 
ing information as to the state of England at 
the end of tho fourteenth century. 

Triple AUiance, The (Jan. 23, 1668), 
was made, chiefly by tho exertions of Sir 
William Temple and the Dutch statesman 
Do Witt, between England, Holland, and 
Sweden. The three powera bound themselves 
to assist one another against France, and 
especially in checking the aggressions of 
Louis XIV. in tho Spanish Netherlands. 
Finding himself threatened by this powex’ful 
coalition, Louis was compell^ in the same 
year to make the Treaty of Aix-la-Chapello 
(q.v.) with Spain, by which he, while re- 
taining many of the border fortresses of the 
Netherlands, gave up Franche-Comt4, which 
ho had also conquered, and agreed to retire 
from tho Netherlands, while tho Spaniards 
ceded to him many important frontier towns 
The Triple Alliance, however, was of short 
duration, and was reversed two years after* 
wards by tho Treaty of Dover, concluded 
between England and France (1670), and 
directed against Holland. 

* Ranke, Hist, of Eng., and FransdsiVh# Gc* 

schxchte; Martin, Hist, do Trance,- Cavhsou, 

GeschichU von Schtcedcit. 

Triple Alliance (India) (July 4, 1790) 
was concluded between the Company, under 
Lord Cornwallis’ governorship, tho Nizam, and 
the Peishwa. Its stipulations were that tho 
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three powers should at hic k Tippoo’s dominions, 
both during and after tho rains, and prosecute 
the war with vigour ; that the MahratUs and 
Nizam should join the English, if required, 
with 10,000 horse, for which they were to he 
fully reimbursed ; tliat a British contingent 
should accompany their troops ; that all con- 
quests should be equally dirided ; and that 
none should make peace without the rest. 

ComwalUs. Despatches; Mill, HijL of India. 

Trivet, or Tuiveth, Nicholas { b . 1258, 
d. ? 1358), was tho son of Sir Thomas Trivet, 
Chief Justice of the King’s Bench. He 
entered the Dominican order, and on liis 
death-bed attained tho position of prior. His 
Annahi Sex Regum Angliec (1136 — 1307) 
have passed through several editions, of 
which the most accessible is that published 
by the English Historical Society in 1845. 
They arc also to be found in Luc d’Achery, 
SpicUegiumy tom. 3. Tho work is chiefly ’a 
compilation from different authorities, but 
the latter part contains some interesting 
original matter. Mr. Gairdner says : ** In 
clearness of narrative and distinctness of 
statement it exhibits a marked advance upon 
the ordinary chronicles of the time. The 
language, too, is polished and elegant.” 

Trokelowe, John of (rf.?l343), was a 
monk of Tynemouth, but in consequence of 
an act of disobedience was, about 1295, re- 
moved in chains to St. Albans, where he 
was employed to continue the Chronicle of 
Rishanger . His Amuds extend from 1307 to 
1323, and are valuable as contemporarj’ 
authorities. 

Trokelowc's AnnaU iiave been published in 

the Rolls Series. 

Trollop, Siu Andrew {d. 1461), served 
in tho French wars, and on the outbreak of 
tho Wars of tho Roses joined tho Duko of 
York. In 1469, after the battle of Blue 
Heath, the combined forces of York, Salis- 
bury, and Warwick assembled at Ludford, 
close to Ludlow. Here they were confronted 
W the king, and a battle was imminent, when 
Trollop deserted with a considerable body of 
men to Honrj'. His defection caused the 
Yorkists to retreat in disorder. Trollop com- 
manded the van of tho Lancastrians at the 
battle of Towton, where he was alwin 

Trot of Turriff, The, was a name 
given to a defeat of tho Covenanters at 
Turriff by the Gordons (May, 1639). 

Troyes, The Peace op (1564), was con- 
cluded, after the surrender of Havre, between 
France and England. By it the queen’s 
mother undertook to pay 120,000 crowps to 
England, free trade was to be allowed, and the 
French hostages were to bo released, 

English agents were Sir Thomas Smith and 
Sir Nicholas Throgmortom 

Troyes, The Treaty op (^y 21, 1420), 
was concluded between Henry V., Charles VL, 


King of Fitmce. and tho Burgundian party. 
I he Dauphin and the Annagn.ics w<tc* still in 
arms, and refused to recognise the treaty. 
The terms agreed upon were that the English 
king should cease to bear the title of King of 
France; Henry should have the title of 
regent and heir of France; Hcnr>' promised 
to maintain tho French Parliaments in tlu-ir 
privileges, and to preserve the pririleges of all 
indiriduals, an<l all the laws and customs of 
the realm of Fnince. Henry promised to 
restore to tho French king all cities, castles, 
See., that had revolted from him. “ l>cing on 
the side called that of tho Daui)hin and of 
Armagnac ; ” Normandy and all parts and 
cities conquered by King Honrj’ were to bo re- 
stoi-ed to France as soon as Henry succeeded 
to the throne of France ; Henrj’ of England 
was to succeed on the next vacancj’ to tho 
throne of l^nco; the two crowns were to l>o 
for ever united; each realm was to liave its 
own laws and government, and neither was 
to be in any way subject to the other; finally, 
Henry was forthwith to espouse Catherine, 
daughter of the King of France. 

Truro, Thomas M'ilde, Loud ( b . 1782, 
d. 1855), was the son of an attorney; was 
educated at St. Paul’s School ; was called to 
the bar at the Inner Temple (1817) ; and 
rose steadily in his profession. In 1820 he 
was engaged as one of the counsel for 
Queen Caroline on her trial. He entered 
the House of Commons for Newark (1831); 
lost his scat in 1832 ; but was returned in 
1835, 1837, 1839. In 1839 he became 

Solicitor-General, and in 1841 ho was ad- 
vanced to the Attorney-Generalship, but re- 
tired the same year with his party In 1846 
ho was again Attomcj’-General, and in 1850 
was made Lord Chancellor by Lord John 
Russell, and created a peer. In 1852 he re- 
tired with his party. As Lord Chancellor, he 
apjMinted a commission to inquire into the 
jurisdiction, pleading, and practice of tho 
Court of Chancerj’. Their report recom- 
mended tho abolition of the masters’ oflices, 
a measure which Lord Truro succeeded in 
I^assing^ though ho had quitted office at tho 
time. Several other important reforms in tho 
procedure of the Chancery court and offices 
were effected bj’ him, 

Tudor, The Family op, was of Welsh 
origin, Tudor being probably a corruption of 
Theodore. Tho first of the Tudors of whom wo 
have individual knowledge was Owen Tudor, 
a gentleman who fought during tho "Wars 
of tho Roses on tho Lancastrian side, and 
who married Catherine of Valois, the widow 
of Henry V . By her ho had two sons, Ed- 
mond and Jasper, whom Henry VI. created 
^rls of Richmond and Pembroke. The mar- 
riage of the Earl of Richmond with l^Iargarot, 
daughter of John Beaufort, Earl of Somerset, 
who was the heiress of the illegitimate branch 
of the House of Lancaster, founded tho for* 
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tunes of tlie tuce. As soon as the house of 
York hccaine unpopular, Henry, EjuI of 
lUchniond, the son of Edmond, was adopted 
by the party of the Ked liose as the only 
possible ( andidate for the throne, ^^^^en Kis 
second attempt to gain the throne was success- 
ful, Henry became Henry VII., and was care- 
ful to confirm his dubious claims by marry- 
ing Elizabeth, the daughter of Edwai-d IV., 
and to rule bv a quasi-Parliamenbirj’ title. 

The character of H<‘nry VII. is, to a con- 
sidcnible extent, an enigma. He seems to 
have been vegiirded by his contemporaries 
with a mixture of hatred and admiration, 
the fonner called forth chiefly by the exac- 
tions of the last part of liis reign. The cen- 
tral fact of home policy is the systematic 
repression of the old nobility, already almost 
extenninatod by the ^Vars of the Rosea, ^nd 
his continuance of the re'/ime of pei-sonal 
government inaugumted by Edward IV. 
Abroad he trusted rather to diplomacy than 
to arms, and the cold mysterious course of 
action which was adopted also by his contem- 
poraries Louis XI. of France and Ferdinand 
the Catholic, of Spain, gained for them the 
title of “thetlireo Magi.” The marriage of 
his daughter Margaret with James IV. of 
Scotland was an instance of singular foresight, 
liis other daughter, Blaiy, after marrj’ing the 
dccrcj>it Louis XII. of France, was united 
with her old love Charles Brandon, Duke of 
Suffolk. One of her daughters was the 
mother of Lady Jane Grey ; the heiresses of 
the others married into the great houses of 
SejTnoiu- and Stanley. 

Few kings have been more popular at the 
time of their acees.sion than the handsome 
and accomplished Henry VIII. His title was 
undisputed, and the able part which he soon 
began to play in foreign affair's still further 
aroused the national enthusiasm. Ho showed 
considerable ability in maintaining the balance 
of power in Eirrope, and by the aidof Wolsey 
was able to a great extent to play off Ger- 
many against France, to the great advantage 
of England. The divorce question, with its 
momentous consequences, was the turning 
point of the reign. Henry, always swayed 
by passion and impulse, was hurried, the natron 
apparently silently npproring, into a ruptvrro 
with the papacy, and sweeping measur'es of 
ecclesiastical reform, including the Act of 
Supremacy, and the destruction of the old 
system of monastreism. The Church aris- 
tocracy fell before him, as the landed aris- 
tocracy had fallen before his father, and on 
their ruins rose a new and subseirient nobility. 
All this time Henry was sincerely Catholic; 
his hatred of Lutheranism, and his Wgorous 
perscerrtion of it when it appeared in Eng- 
Lmd, were quite consistent with the publi- 
cation of the ten articles of religion. 
During the latter part of his reign Henry 
was disliked by his subjects, and was con- 
scious of that dislike. The corrrago with 


which he still confronted the formidable 
coalition cf the emperor and the poire was 
not properly appreciated. Cromwell proved a 
more violently autocratic instrument than 
■\Volsey had been; the king was vexed by 
agrarian revolts, and troubled bj’ the failure 
of his raaiTiage projects. During the last 
years of his IHo he was occupied chiefly in 
arranging the succession, and in alternately 
persecuting and protecting the parties of re- 
action and of reform. 

The personality of young Edward, a sickly 
and precocious hothouse plant, is of compara- 
tively little moment in the history of the house 
of Tudor. The brief reign divides itself into 
two periods ; the first, during which the king- 
dom WMS under the uncerhiin guidance of the 
Protector Somerset, being marked by* th© 
violent advance of the Reformation and ter- 
minating in another agrarian revolt ; the 
second being occupied by unprincipled in- 
trigues for the management of the succession. 
The courage of Mary and the loyalty of the 
nation thwarted the schemes of Northum- 
berland, and the Catholics of England, cer- 
tainly a majority of the gentry, hailed with 
delight the accession of a sovereign who 
had suffered persecution and sorrow for the 
cause. It shoiUd not be forgotten that Mary 
did not begin by shedding blood. She spared 
Lady Jane Grey as long as she could, 
but her Tudor pride could brook no opposi- 
tion, and the ])opular opposition to her 
marriage with Fmlip of Spain only made her 
the more bent on cairjnng out tho project. 
By that miserable arrangement she wTecked 
her life. Her domestic life was utterly 
blighted. She was embroiled in a disastrous 
w’ar with France, and finally she was induced 
by her advisers to enter upon a course of rali- 
gious persecution, which has since unjustly 
come to bo regarded as tho chief, and, perhaps, 
only, featiire of her reign. 

It is impossible hero to give more than the 
merest general outline of the character and 
policy of Elizabeth. From the first her atti- 
tude to Catholicism was perfectly consistent. 
"With little real religious conviction, she wtis 
opposed to the papacy from purely political 
motives, and the Acts of Supremacy and Uni- 
formity were passed solely as a reply to the 
deniiU by Paiu W. of her right to succeed. 
From the same spirit she acted severely 
towards tho Noncoxfformists ; the pale of the 
English Church was to bo as wide as possible, 
but no independence could bo allowed outside 
of it. In spite of her persecutions, Elizabeth 
was really tolerant. The whole history of 
her reign tvtms upon tho roligious question, 
and the religious question in turn upon the 
succession question. Mary of Scotland was 
put forward by Catholic Europe os the legiti- 
mist candidate for the thi'one, and Philip of 
Spain, \vith the Guises at his back, posed as 
her champion. Elizabeth w’as, therefore, 
forced, like her father, even though it was 
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ugiiinst her will, to abandon a trimming 
foi-cign policy, and to become the chief of the 
Protestant cause ; and yet in the very crisis of 
the struggle we find lier, ixirtly from motives 
of pai-simony, partly from excess of caution, 
and partly from Tudor reverence for royal 
authority, acting in disregard of her minis- 
ters, and starring the rebellions of the 
Netherlands and of the Huguenots, no less 
than her own army and navy. It cannot be 
denied that in her struggle with the groat 
tide of events which was finally stemmed by 
the jVrmada, she was favoured by good fortune 
to an extraordinaiy degree. Her marriage 
coquetries nearly wrecked the vessel of state 
more than once, and her indecision in dealing 
with Mur\' Stuart aggravated a very grave 
crisis. Yet, with all her faults, Eliziibetli 
is among the very greatest of the sovereigns 
of Enghtnd. In her persomil grace and cul- 
ture of character, her patriotism, her des- 
potic spirit, w’hich yet undei*stood so well the 
temper and the needs of the nation, she ex- 
emplifies the highest qualities of the family, 
to W’hich, on the whole, Englishmen of later 
times ow’e a great debt of gratitude. 

The historian of the Kreatcr part of the 
Tudor period is Mr. Fronde, and though critics 
may diner as to his conclusions, there can be 
hat one opinion as to the graces of his style. 
Dr. Lingord on this period requires to be read 
with caution. Mr. Qreen is always suggestive. 
Brewer’s Henry Vlll. is of great importance. 
Materials for independent stud>* ore to be found 
in Bacon, Htef. of ifenry VII. ; Oairdner, Memo, 
rtols of Uenru VII.; Stale Papers duriny fhe Reign 
of Henry VIII., and Proceedings of (he Priey 
Couiictl (Record Commission), and C’aJendoi's 
of State Papers (Bolls Series) ; Journal of Ed- 
ward VI, (unmet Collectanea) ; Chronicle of 
Queen Jane and Queen Mary (Camden Society); 
Noailles, .dmluieeadei en ilnyUWre ; Harrington, 
Nugee Antiiua; BurghUij Stats Pauere. 

[L. C. S.] 

Tudor, Jasper {d. 1495), created Duke 
of Bedford at Henry VII. ’s coronation, was 
tho second son of Sir Owen Tudor, and 
consequently an uncle of tho founder of the 
Tudor dynasty. In tho Wars of the Roses he 
played an active part among tho Lancastrian 
leaders, and it was his defeat at Mortimer’s 
Cross by Edward IV., then known as tho 
Earl of March, that gave Edward tho pos- 
session of London and tho crown of Eng- 
land at the same time. During the Yorkist 
supremacy Jasper Tudor was an exile. On. 
his nephew’s overthrow of Richard III., ho 
was entrusted with tho command of tho royal 
forces during tho earlier troubles of Heniy’’8 
reign, and illness alone prevented his taking 
tho Ic’adcrship during tho Ckimish rising. 

Tudor, Sir Owes (d. 1461), claimed 
descent from Cadwaladyr, tho last so-called 
king of Britain, but his origin is very obscure. 
Ho seems to have been tho godson of Owen 
Gl^'ndw’r, and ho first appears in history’ as 
one of the band of Welshmen who, under 
David Gam, fought at Apneourt. Henry V. 
made him ono of the squires of his body, and 


lie held tho same uUice to hi.s successor. His 
handsome person gained him the love of 
Catherine, widow of Henry V., whom he 
secretly married in 1428. On Catherine's 
death he was imprisoned in Nos-gate, whence, 
however, he escaped twice, and was suhse* 
quently received into favour hy Henry VI. 
He fought on the Lancastrian side in the 
Wars of tho Roses, and was taken prisoner in 
the battle of Moriimer’s Cross, cairic-d to 
Hereford, and beheaded there. By liis wife 
he had two sons, Edmund, Earl of Richmond, 
father of Henry VII., and Jasper, Eiirl of 
Pembroke. 

Tolchau Bishops, The, was a name 
given to the creatures of the Regent Morton, 
who were appointed to sees in accordance with 
the enactments of the Leith Convention (Jan., 
1.572) and the Perth Assembly Liter in the 
sime ycjir. The commissioneni at Lc-ith were 
the mere dupes and tools of a nipacious court, 
and a strange, heterogeneous compound of 
pojKuy, prelacy, and presbytery was author- 
ised, by which the avaricious nobility 
imagined they had secured their long- 
ciicrished design of obtaining for them- 
selves the real possession of the wealth 
of the Church. It was decided (though tho 
true nature of tho transaction was veiled 
as far as possible) that as much valuable 
Clliurch projw'ty could only be held by bishops, 
prelacy should continue, and creatures of the 
court should be appointed, who wore to pay 
for their promotion by making over largo 
portions of their temporalities to their patron, 
whoever he might be, who hud procured their 
election. The new dignitaries quickly acquired 
the name of “Tulchan” bishops (from tulchan, 
a calfs skin, stuflc’d with straw, which was 
u-sed in the Highlands to induce cows who 
had lost their calves to give their milk 
readily), for “the bishop had the title, but 
my lord got the milk, or commoditic.” “ Every 
lord,*' says James DIelrillo in his Diarj', “got 
a bishopric, and sought and presented to tho 
kirk such a man ns would bo content with 
least, and get them most of tacks, fous, and 
pensions.” 

Cunningham, Hut. of tlis Church of Scotland ; 

Hetherin^ou, Hist, oj the Church of Scotland. 

Txumage and Poundage, a duty 

which, at first fluctuating, was eventually 
fixed at Ss. on evcr>’ tun of w’inc, and fivo 
per cent, on all goods imported. It appears 
to have been first voted by the Commons in 
1308. llio ori^nal intention was that it 
should bo applied to the protection of the 
merchant navy ; and in Sir John Fortescuo’s 
scheme of rofonn wo find that it was regarded 
as dedicated to that purpose. Nevertheless, 
tho custom of voting tho duty to the king for 
life, which was begun in tho reign of Henry V., 
soon caused it to bo looked upon as part of 
tho royal revenue. Accordingly some indig- 
nation was not unreasonably excited in the 
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court when, on the accession of Charles I., the 
Commons proceeded to vote it for one yejir 
only. The House of Lords rejected the bill 
on account of its innovating tendency, and 
Charles proceeded to try and levy the tax by 
royal authority, but the London merchants 
rehised to pay it. A remonstrance was carried 
against this conduct in 1629, and, though 
diaries declared that tunnage and poundage 
was what he would not give away, and pro- 
rogued Parliament in order to avoid receiving 
the remonsti-ance, he was compelled in the fol- 
lowing year to consent to an Act renouncing 
the power of levying the tax without the 
consent of Parliament. In 1641 the prero- 
gative of levying customs on merchandise 
was abolished by an Act which granted 
tunnage and poundage for two months only. 
After the Rcstomtion, tunnage and poundage 
was voted for life to Charles 11. and James II., 
but only for limited periods to William III. 
In the reign of Anne it was made perpetual, 
and applied to the diminution of the na- 
tional debt. It was finally abolished by Pitt’s 
Customs Consolidation Act of 1787. 

Tunstal, Cvthueut {b. 1474, d. 1559), was 
made Bishop of London (1522), and afterwards 
of Durham (1524) by Henry VIII., who, 
after having employed him on various diplo- 
matic missions, also named him in his will us 
one of the council of executors during the 
minority of Edward VI. In 1547 ho was 
excluded from the council for his opposition 
to the party of the Reformation, and wjis 
shortly afterwards sent to the Tower for tho 
same reason, though the ostensible charge 
against him was complicity in tho schemes of 
Somerset. In 1553 he w'as released by Mary, 
and appointed a commissioner to inquire into 
the condition of the Protestant bishops, though 
he appears to have been a lenient inquisitor. 
On the accession of Elizabeth, Tunstal was 
deprived of his bishopric for refusing to take 
the oath of supremacy. 

Proude, o/ Eng . ; Sharon Txuuer, Hi*t. of 
Eng. ; Burnet, Uisi. of Ihe Reformation. 

Turkey, Relatioxs with. The relations 
between England and the earlier Turkish king- 
doms will be found under the head of Crusades. 
The dealings between England and the Otto- 
man Turks began with the reign of Elizabeth, 
when not only did commercial relations of 
some importance spring up, but the queen 
sought their assistance against the Spaniards. 
In 1579 three merchants (Harebone, Ellis, 
and Staple) visited Constantinople, and ob- 
tained for English merchants equal privileges 
to those of other countries. In 1583 Harebone 
be^me English ambassador to the Porte, and 
Elizabeth did not scruple in 1587 to invoke 
the aid of the Turks against the “ idolatrous 
Spaniard and Pope.” To these advances the 
Turks seem to have made no answer. Their 
State was already decaying, and Roe, James 
I.’s envoy, in 1622, tells emphatically how it 


hud become like an old body, crazed through, 
many vices.” During the seventeenth cen- 
tury a renewal of vigour gave the lie to Roe’s 
prophecy of speedy dissolution, and Puritan 
England, on the w’hole, looked wdth favour on 
the power that checked the Catholic Austrians 
on the Danube, and so saved Protestant 
Germany. Louis XIV, ’s alliance with Turkey, 
however, turned things the other way. Yet 
at the Congress of Carloritz (1699) the Eng- 
lish ambassador did his best to minimise the 
cessions of Turkish territorj', and Sultan 
Achmet III. expressed his strong sense of 
gratitude for the efforts made by the English 
in their behalf. Tho general alliance between 
England and Russia during the early part of 
tho eighteenth century involved us in some 
hostility to the Turks. The government of 
George III. protected the Russian fleet, which 
in 1768 sailed to the help of the revolted 
Greeks, and its acquiescence in the partition 
of Poland implied approval of the aggressions 
against Turkey. During tho Coalition Minis- 
try Fox acquiesced in the annexation of tho 
Crimea. At last Pitt started the policy of 
opposition to Russian aggression, and of 
consequent support to Tuikey in its struggle 
against Catherine and Joseph II. In 1807 
Duckworth’s disastrous expedition to Con- 
stantinople was designed to punish the alliance 
of Turkey and Napoleon. After the close of 
tho Napoleonic war, England’s policy has con- 
stantly tended to support Turkey as a neces- 
sary bulwai'k against Russia, but the diffi- 
culties created by Turkish misgovemment, 
and tho impossibUity of cordially supporting 
so effete a system, have largely modified tho 
general idea in practice, and Turkey, although 
helped, has never been really treated as an 
independent pow’er. The Greek insurrection 
nowhere excited more sympathy than in 
England ; yet England, after Navarino, drew 
back, and, while giving Greece her liberty, 
limited her power, and narrowed her frontiers. 
Similarly in 1832 it hesitated to help Sultan 
Mahmoud against Mehcmet AH, and then, 
after Russia had sent a force against the 
rebellious Egyptian, joined ^vith that power 
and France in restraining his advances. In 
1839 English support of Turkey, again at- 
tacked by Mehemet and Ibrahim, was more 
thorough and decisive. In 1840 England, 
Russia, Austria, and Prussia joined with 
Turkey in a treatj* defining the terms of 
their intervention. An English fleet under 
Stopford and Napier bombarded Beyrout and 
Acre, and drove Ibrahim out of Syria. In 
1854 the English joined with France in the 
Crimean "War (q.v.) for the defence of Turkey ; 
but the success of the allies could only post- 
pone the decay of their protege. In 1858 
England recognised the practical independ- 
ency of Iteumania; yet in 1860 it assisted in 
maintaining order in Syria [Lebanon Ques- 
tion], and in 1867 in subduing Crete. In 
1876-77 the outbreak of insurrections in 
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the Balkans and the situation created by the 
Kusso-Turkish War brought forward the ques- 
tion of the relation of England to the decaying 
State. Ultimately the Treaty of Berlin (q.v.) 
maintained European peace, while recognising 
chat the gi-adual reconstitution of the Turkish 
peninsula into autonomous Chiistian Shites 
is the only solution of the question. From that 
time the alliance of England and Turkey may 
be regarded as practically ended. [Egypt.] 
Creasy^ Offoimiu Turks; Von Haemmer, Ge- 
schichie dsr Osmanen, F. T,3 

^ Turk's Islands and Caicos (or 

Keys), which form part of the Bahamas, were 
sepanited from the governmentof those islands 
in 1848. They were in that year foimed into 
a presidency under the government of Jamaica, 
and affairs w'cro administered by a president 
appointed by the crown, assisted by a council 
composed of eight members, four of whom 
wore elected, and four nominated by the 
crown. In 1873 the Turk’s Islands were 
annexed to Jamaica, and the government was 
locally vested in a commissioner, assisted by 
a legislative board 

Tutbnry. in Staffordshire, twenty miles 
from Stafford, was granted by William the 
Conqueror to Henry de Ferrars, who built 
the castle. In 1322 it was garrisoned against 
Edward II. by Thomas, Earl of Lancaster, 
but surrendered. In 1350 John of Gaunt rc> 
built the castle for his w'ife’s residence. In 
1568-9 3Lir>', Queen of Scots, was imprisoned 
there, under the charge of the Earl of Shrews- 
bury, but after a few' months was removed to 
Wingfield. In 1585 she was again brought 
back to Tutbury, in charge of Sir Amyas 
Faulct, and remained there until her removal 
to Chartley. Tutbury was frequently visited 
by James I. and Clmrlos I,, for the latter of 
whom it was garrisoned by Lord Lough- 
borough in the Civil War. It w’as taken and 
dismantled by the Parliamentary troops under 
Brcrcton (1646). 

Twen^Of Sir Robert, a knight of York- 
shire, organised a secret society in the year 
1231, the object of which was to prevent the 
intrusion of foreigners into Engli^ benefices. 
Under his leadership masked men went about 
the country seizing the foreign ecclesiastics, 
pillaging their bams, and giving the com to 
the poor. Those doings w’cre openly connived 
at by many of the leading men in the kingdom, 
and when Twenge went to Romo he took 
with him letters from the chief men in the 
rciilm remonstrating against the papal aggres- 
sion. The pope was obligc'd to yield, and 
promised never again to interfere with the 
rights of patrons, but the promise was not 
kept long, as soon afterwards w’e find Grosse- 
teste and others complaining of the number 
of Italians holding benefices in England. 

Tyler, Wat, Rebellion op (1 38 1) . This out- 
break, the only spontaneous popular rising on a 

Hist.— 39* 


grand sc-ale that our history presents, was as 
brief as it was fierce and generil ; all its in- 
cidents lie within three weeks of June, 13bl. 
The Tylers’ Rebellion would name it more ac- 
cumtely, five at lea.st of its leaders having been 
of that surname and occupation, thovigh Wat 
of l^Iaidstone alone has attained to historic 
fame. It hjis sevenil singular and one or two 
inexplicable features ; many and varied causes 
contributed to it ; many and varied intcTCSts 
engaged in it : a seemingly sudden and isoltted 
outburst kindled into fiame a dozen of shires 
with an approach to simultaneousncss i>ossiblu 
only to concert and organisation : and after 
blazing furiously and in upjxirently irresist- 
ible might for a w’cek or two, it s^ink into 
extinction as suddenly as it had ris<'n. We 
catch a glimpse of an actual org:inisation in 
the celebrated letter of John Ball to the 
Commons of Kent. The force that produced 
the movement was made up of many simples, 
some of them opposite to one another. The 
cxa8{>erution of country artisans and unskilled 
labourers at the Statute of Ijitbourei-s and 
with the too prosperous Flemings that had 
been imported, of city mechunics disabled in 
many directions by the gilds, of rustics at 
the revival of claims on the services that they 
liad decayed obsolete, of the small fanners of 
Kent with landlords and lawyers, of disbanded 
soldiers at want of employment, formed a 
social contribution ; discontent stirred by 
the levelling doctrines of Lollard agents in 
some pbtccs, clerical rage at alleged wrongs 
in others, formed a religious ; the general 
severity of taxation and t)ie particulir offen- 
siveness of the Litely imposed poll-tax, luitred 
of John of Gaunt with some, faith in John 
of Gaunt with others, formed a political. 
These and other feelings condensed themselves 
into a bitter sense of wrong almost imivorsal 
among the population that lived by the w*ork 
of their hands. But tho taxation and re- 
vival of villenage grievances wore the 
strongest. The earliest rushes to arms were 
made nearly on the same day in Kent and 
Essex. Starting from Dartford on June 5, 
tho Kentish movement had in a week made 
the circuit of the county, and drawn together 
an enormous host from town and country. 
On Juno 13 Wat Tyler led this host into 
London, then entirely defenceless. Tho in- 
stinct of destruction was powerful in these 
men, and vented itself on everything ••on- 
ncetod with wliat they most hated. They 
wrecked John of Gaunt’s palace of the Savoy 
and tho house of tho Hospitallers at Clcrken- 
well, destroyed Temple Bar, killed every 
lawyer and Fleming they could find, and 
burnt every legal record they could lay their 
hands on. Then they occupied Tower Hill. 
On tho same day tho men of Essex, who had 
first risen at Fobbing, and murdered the Chief 
Justice and jurors, appeared at Mile End, 
while the men of Hertfordshire took up their 
position at Highbury. These were chiefly 
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ru>tii'S, intlijrnitnl at present ami prospective 
trcatnifiit. Yet their conduct was com- 
paratively free from violence. They de- 
manded (1) the abolition of villonage, (2) a 
ironeral jiardon, (3) liberty to buy and sell , 
lintolled in all fairs and markets, and (4) the 
fixing of the rent of th<*ir lands at fourpcnce 
an acre. Next day liichard left the Tower, 
met them at Mile Eml, li.'jtened to the tale of 
tlieir grievances, promised them all they 
asked, and jiersuaded them to go home. 
During liis absence the Kentish men burst 
into tlie Towir. Hooded its rooms, insulted 
thi* king’.s mother, <lr.»gged out Simon of 
Sudburv, Primate and Chancellor, Sir liobert 
Hales, and Kegge, the farmer of the poll-tax, 
and had their heads struck off on Tower Hill. 
The ensuing night Richard passi'd at the 
Wanlrobe; and next morning (June lo) ho 
encountered the rebels in Smithfield. There, 
while jiarleying with the king and wningling 
with Sir Robert Newton. Tyler was suddenly 
smitten down by M'alworth, the mayor, and 
slain by tho king’s followers. Richard’s 
coolness and tact disarmed the rebels of the 
fury that rose within them at this deed ; ho 
put himself at their head, led them to 
Islington, and by granting the required 
Hheratitig charter on the ap»)t, induced them 
to march awav home. Jleantime most of tho 
other southern and midland countie.s were in 
arms, tho nobility and clergy retiring into 
their fortified houses and leaving tho open 
(X)untrv to the morev <‘f the rebels ; and 
murderous (b>eds were done in many places. 
Rut the insurgents of Norfolk, Cambridge, 
and Huntingdon mot a rc.lovibtablo antagonist 
in Henry Spencer, Rishop of Norwich, who 
siillied forth, and striking fioroely at thcii* 
roving bantls, broke them in pieces one by 
one, capturing, trying, and sending to tho 
gallows their mo.st active leaders, notably tho 
formidablo John Lytstere, whom men called 
King of the Commons. Before these decisive 
measures and the nows of the doings in 
London, tho insuiTcetion quickly subsided. 
Then tiio work of vengeance begjin. Tho 
<-harters were revoked — indwd, the king had 
exceeded his prcixigative in granting them— 
and tho courts of law jiasscd the autumn in 
' handing over wretches to tho hangnuin. 
Though the worst excesses of tho revolt had 
been perpotnitcd by tho political insurgents, 
these were gratified with a change of ad- 
ministnition, while Parliament refused tho 
really aggrieved and well-behaved rustics the 
redress they had so\ight. But their blood 
had not boon shed in vain ; the landlord class, 
made wiser by tho terrihlo lesson, desisted from 
further prosecution of their claims, and allowed 
free play to the liberating tendency of tho ago. 

Lin^fird, Hist, of Enj. : RoRers, Hist, of Prices ; 

Pftuli, (je8chtc?it« ton £n{;laitd; Stubbs, CoiiA 

[J. 11.] 

Tyndall, William (A. 1484, d. 1536), the 
translator of the Bible, was a student both at 


(Jxford and Cambridge, and at the latter 
I'nivci-sity probably came under the iuHueucc 
of l-h-asmus. While tutor in the family of Sir 
John Walsh, in Gloucestershire, he translated 
the £nc/iin(iion of Erasmus, and for that, and 
his known anti-clerical views, fell under the 
dispU'asureof the bishop. In 1523 he went to 
London and tried to obtain assistance for his 
projected translation of the Bible. Failing to 
do so, however, he sidled for Hamburg, and 
there printed his fii-st two gospels. Diuing 
the rest of his life he kept himself for the most 
part in retirement, in company with his friend 
Fryth, his headquarters being at Antwerp, 
where he was befriended by English mer- 
chants. In 1529 the printing of Lutheniu 
books was prohibited by a trciity between 
Henry VIII. and the Governors of tho 
Netherlands. At length lie wjis seized, at 
the instigjition bf Henry, when ho went 
beyond the liberties of Antwerp, and was 
burnt by the oixler of the Emperor. 
The first part of the quarto edition of his 
tmnslation of the New Testament reached 
England in 1525, the Pentateuch, in which 
he was assisted by Miles Covordale, in 1530, 
and four editions of his New Testament were 
printed at Antwerp in 1534. About forty 
editions were afterwards published. 

Foxe, .4ctJ‘ and 3f<»«unicnl*; Fry, Rtojrajiliical 
of the Editions of the Eexe Trttat«en{. 

T3rrcoilliel, Richaud Talbot, Eaul of 
(rf. 1091), was one of tho most dissolute and 
abandoned of the persons attached to Cliarles 
II.'s court. In 1660 he took the lead in tho 
infamous plot to defame the character of 
Anno Hydo. In 1677, after being engaged 
in a long course of devious intrigues, ho was 
arrested as a Catholic conspirator, and ban- 
ished. In 1685, however, he was restored to 
favour, and created Earl of Tyrconncl, 
and the following year sent to Iixdand as 
Commander-in-Chiei. He now became tho 
champion of tho Irish Catholics, and went 
to England, and tried to persuade James 
to repeal the Act of Settlement. Ho returned 
to Ireland in Feb., 1687, ns Lord Deputy. 
The magistracy, tho judicial bench, and tho 
corporations were at once filled with Catholics, 
and the troops encouraged in all excesses 
against Protestants. AMien tha news of 
James’ flight reached Tyrconnel in 1689, he 
raised over 100,000 men, and in February 
Londonderry and Enniskillen alone hold out 
against him. At the Bojtio he conimantlcd 
tho Ii-ish infantry. In 1690 he was for 
abandoning Limerick, and left it to its fate ns 
far as he himself was concerned, and wont to 
France. In tho spring of 1691 he returned 
to Ireland, and was received w*ith great 
respect, though tho Irish had asked for a more 
energetic leader, and though it was known 
that ho hated Sarsfield and St. Ruth. Tho 
fftR of Athlone was attributed to his fa- 
vouritism of Jlaxwell, and he had to leave 
the camp and go to Limerick. After Aghinm 
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he was in better favour, but died in Aut^ust, 
1G91. 

Froude, in irefnnd; lLjc;mlay, Ulgt. 0/ 

£119.; 81017, C’ont«iiii(((ion. 

TyreU, SiK James (/f. 1502), was popularly 
supposed to have murdered the younjj princes 
KtUvard V. and Richard, Duke of York, in the 
Tower. The charge, however, is insufficiently 
supported by proof, and was not brought for- 
ward until after TyreU’s execution as a con- 
federate of the Earl of Suffolk. 

Tyrrel, or Tiuel, Sne Waltek, is gene- 
rally credited with having accidentally slain 
William Rufus in the New Forest. Tirol 
himself denied the charge, but the facts that 
his name appcJii-s as the murderer in almost 
all the authorities for this period, and that he 
immediately fled across sea, seem to point to 
him as the actual homicide. 

Tytler, Patuick Fhasrti {b. 1791, d. 
1849), was tlie author of ninny historical 
works, the most valuable of them being his 
dJiHt'jrtj of !Sio(land, winch covers the jieriod 
liclwecn the accession of Alexander III. and 
the union of the crouns. 


TX 

TTclltred of Galloway (rf. circa 1178), the 
sou of Fergus, joined his brother Gilbert in 
revolt against William the Lion (1174). A 
few months later he was murdered by his 
nephew' Malcolm, at the instigation of Gilbert. 

TTdal. John (<f. 1592), a Puritan minister, 
was triea for the publication of A DcinoMtra^ 
tiou of DuctplinCf as “a libel on the person 
of the queen, because it inveighed against 
the government of the Church established by 
her authority.” Udal was condemned to death, 
but was spared ut the intercession of Sir 
Walter Raleigh. lie died in prison after his 
pardon had actually been made out. 

Neal, of th^ PurUant; Burnet, Utd. of 

Re/oruxaiicn* 

XXifa, King of East Anglia, is said to have 
been the son of Wehla, tho founder of the 
kingdom. From him tho kings of the East 
Angles were considered to derive their descent, 
and for this reason W’cre c'alled Uffingas. 

Bede, Hist. Eeelen. 

Ulltred, tho son of Earl Waltheof, 
defeated tho Scotch towards the commence- 
ment of the eleventh century, and thus saved 
the City of Durham (1006). For this ho was 
rewarded with both tho earldom of Deira and 
Bcmicia. In 1013 ho submitted to King 
Swegen, but in the course of the same year 
joined Edmund, only, however, to submit 
once more to Canute when that king gained 
tho upper hand. tJhtred was, however, now 
murdered at tho instigation of his old enemy 
Thurbrand (1016), 

Xnff Bishop of Dorchester, succeeded 
E^dnoth in the year 1049, much to the disgust 


of the Englishmen, who coii»id« i. d liim 
utterly unlit for the office, and loath< -1 liim as 
a Norniun. When Godwin rctuni< d in 
ho lied, sword in Jiund, from l.oiulon, and 
crossed o\’er to the Continent, and w.ts de- 
j. rived of his see. He is 8pok< n of as the 
bishop “ who did nought bishop-lik«-." 

Ulf, E AUL {d. circa 102.>). is 'rciieniHy 
credited with having been instrunu-nt.d in 
securing the rise of Godwin, who inariird 
his sister Gytta. His wife wasEstritli. Canute's 
sister, but notwithstanding this relationsliiji, 
he was put to death by tliis king somewhere 
about the year 1025. 


Ulfcytel, ealdonnaii of the East -\nglos, 
led tlie men of liis pro\ inee again>l Jswegen 
in 1004. Tlie siime year he and hi.s Witan 
made peace with the invadei's, but only so as 
to gain time. Before long he fouglit a dniwn 
battle with the strungei-s. In 1010 he was 
defeated at Ringmere. mainly owing to tho 
treachery of Tlmreytel. Six yeai's later lie 
was sbiin at the battle of .\ssandun (1016). 

TTlster, The Kingdom and ITiovince oe, 
appears to liuve been tii-st colonised, at an 
unknown period, by Piets of Celtic origin. 
Tlie great iiice movements which culmin- 
ated in tho foi-mation of the ovcr-kingsliip 
of Meath by Tuathal [SIeath], affected tho 
south mther than tho north of Ireland : but 
about 335 a.d. we find some of liis descendants 
invading Ulster from Meath with the counte- 
nance of the ard-ri (over-king), and winning for 
themselves the land of Uriel. They were fol- 
lowed, during the reign of Niall “ of tho nine 
hostages” (379 — 405), bj’ other cadets of tlio 
reigning family, who beeamc princes of Tyr- 
connel and Tyrone. With the airtval of 8t. 
Patrick (441), Uhster, which had lugged some- 
what behind the rest of Ireland, received an 
extraordinary impetus, and became a centre 
whence large numbers of missionaries, cliief 
of w’honi was St. Coluniba, issued forth to 
Britain and northern Europe. Ulster offered 
a irithormore vigorous resistance to the invad- 
ing Fingalls and Danes than did tho ix*st of 
Iix-Lind, and we find Murtogh O'Neill, about 
950, making a triumphant circuit of Ireland. 
During tho anarchy which preceded tho Anglo- 
Norman invasion, the kings of Ulster were 
engaged in a long and arduous struggle with 
their Munster rivals, and Murtogh O’Lough- 
lin, of tho house of O’Neill, twice succeeded, for 
a brief period in making himself over-king of 
Ireland (in 1148- and 1166). Ulster suffered 
little from the first invasion, and though 
Henry’ granted the province to Do Courcy’, 
he only succeeded in grasping a strip of land 
near Downpatrick. John, however, resumed 
tho grant, and gave it to a y’oungcr mc-mlier 
of the Do Lacy family’, through whoso 
daughter and heiress it passed intc* tho De 
Burgh family’. After the murder of William, 
the third Earl of Ulster, in 1333, his heiress 
married Lionel, Duke of Clarence, and tho 
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eai'ldom thus passed through femaJes to the 
house of Mortimer, and to Richiird, Kitrl of 
(.'ainbi-idge, the gnindfathcr of Edward IV., 
with whom it became vested in the crown. 
Ill the thirteenth century Ulster was pruc- 
tically independent. The English posses- 
sions were conlined to the outskirts of 
Down, Antrim, and Fermanagh, and a town 
or two in Doncgil. d'he invasion of the Bruces 
in 131o was followed by the loss of even 
thi'se paltry districts, and the O^Xeills did 
what they pleased in Ulster before the acces- 
sion of the Tudors. Under Henrj' VII. Tur- 
lough O’Donnell and Conn O’Neill were dis- 
posed to be friendly to the crown ; the descend- 
ants of the latter chieftain bc-aime Earls of 
Tyrconnel, while the former was made Earl 
of Tyrone. "NVhen the fii-st attempt to intro- 
duce the reformed doctrines was made, the 
jirimacy was transfeircd from Dublin to Ar- 
magh, whore the O'Neills could protect it. 
The j)ower of that race, however, waa soon ta 
be broken. The earldom of Tyrone was con- 
ferred by the government on Conn’s bastard 
sou Matthew, to the exclusion of his legiti- 
mate son Shane. The latter was, however^ 
cho.^on chief by the tribe, and having mur- 
dered his brother, maintained his rights 
against the I/ord-Lieutenant iMiSsex, partly 
by arms and partly by intrigue. For a while 
he wjis allowed to administer Ulster as “ cap- 
tain of T>Tone,” and used the opportunity to 
oppress the O'Donnells and the M‘Donnells, 
Scottish settlers in Antrim. These tribes 
jiromptly espoused the side of the new lord 
deputy, Sir Henry Sydney (lo86)y and Shane, 
out-mana‘uvred, was defeated and put to 
death by the M‘Donnells. The earldom was 
gr.inted tb lilatthew’s son Hugh in 1587, and 
he was soon afterw’ards placed in possession 
of the territory. An able man, he forn\cd a 
coalition, which relied on Spanish aid, of all 
the northern chiefs, together with the pre- 
tender to the honours of Kildare, against the 
English, and from 1595 to 1603 he waged a life 
and death struggle with the croum, which ter- 
minated in his submission on honourabletorms. 
The pi*ovinee was, however, utterly ruined, and 
in the following reign he and his kinsman, the 
Efirl of Tyi-conncl, fled from Ireland in fear of 
the designs of the government. Six counties 
were thereupon declared to be forfeited to the 
crown, the minor chiefs were driven out on 
one pi'ctencc or another, and James set to- 
work on the plantation of Ulster (q.v.), which 
was made with scientific precision, and was in 
cousoipienco a success. Wentworth oppressed 
Ulster hanlly loss than the rest of Ireland, 
and he was especially severe on the Scottish 
rro-sbyterians. With the outbreak of the 
rebellion of 1641, Catholic Ulster at once 
spning to arms under the brutal Sir Phelim 
O’Neill, who was afterwards superseded by 
Owen Uoe O’Neill, a trained soldier. The 
latter in 1645 gained a considerable rfetory 
over Munroe, but the Irish parties began 


quunx*Ujng among themselves, and Cromwell’s 
work was easy. After the nuissacre of Dro- 
gheda, the chief towns of Ulster surrendered 
one after another, and the rebellion in that 
district was rapidly stamped out by Coote, 
the Protector’s subordinate. By the Crom- 
wellian settlement, the remaining Catholic 
gentry were transplanted into Connaught, 
or shipped to Barbadoos; the Presbj’terians 
also of Down and Antrim, who had shown 
Royalist sympathies, w’ere compelled to migrate 
to Munster. Of the Linds thus iTicated Antrim, 
Down, and Armagh were partitioned between, 
adventurers and soldieis, and the rest of 
Ulster was colonised by the soldiers, who 
were allowed to remain practically undis- 
turbed after the Kestomtion, though the 
PresbrfiTians suffered considerable persecu- 
tion under the List of the Stuarts. Hence it 
can haidly be wondered th/it after the Revolu- 
tion the Protestants of Ireland should have 
chosen Ulster as the spot on which to make a 
stand, and that Londonderry' and Enniskillen 
should have held out against James. From, 
that time forward Ulster remained distinct 
in character from the rest of Ireland. It was 
more prosperous, a valuable linen industry 
having been founded there by Huguenot 
refugees under William HI., wliich a narrow 
mercantile policy was not able wholly to 
destroy, and which revived when in 1779 the 
Volunteers won free trade for Ireland. It was 
also emphatically Protesfcint, in spite of the 
pei-sccution of the Presbyterians, who fled in 
large numbers across the Athintie. Lastly it 
was emphatically loyal, though it was fre- 
quently disturb^ by turbulent associations 
such as the ^^’hiteboys, Peep-o*-day Boys, 
Orangemen, and the like, and though the 
Unit^ Irishmen of 1798, and the Fenians of 
a later date, drew locmits from Belfast and 
Londondeny almost as freely as from Cork or 
from Limerick. Since the Union the condition 
of Ulster has been on the whole peaceful and 
prosperous ; but the Repeal agitation, and of 
late years the Home Rule movement (in 
which the Ulster Protestants have been on 
the side of EngLind and the English connec- 
tion) , have perpetuated the distinction between 
it and the rest Ireland. 

For authorities see articles on Connauebt, 
Leinster, and hluuster. Among those especially 
eoncemiog Ulster may he mentioned Petty, 
of tJip Down Siirtry; Preudergost, Ci'Oin- 
wyllian SetdenuMit and Tory War m*ter: 
Shirley, of Monaghan ; and Beld, Hial. of 

Prnbytffian Church in Irelantl. 

[L. C. S.] 

Ulster, The Plaxtatiox of. The troubles 
of the early years of thesoventeenth century, the 
flight of TjTconnel and Tyrone, and other re- 
bellions, hud resulted in the forfeiture of a very 
large part of Ulster to the ctomti. In 1608 
a commission was appointed to consider what 
should bo done with those ’ large estates, and 
proposed to colonise the whole district with 
“rethed civil and military servants,” and 
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wnth colonis^ts from England and Sfotland. 
4Sir Ai-thur Chichestc-r would have left the 
Irish in jwssession of their own territo- 
ines, and only settled the now-cornel's here 
and there by agreement with them ; but 
the commissionei-s recommended that large 
tracts should be completely handed over 
to the colonists, and taken away from the 
old inhabitants. In 1609 the scheme was 
ready. The escheated lands were divided 
into portions consisting of 1,000, 1,500, and 

2.000 acres, and each large proprietor was 
bound to build a castle on his estate, and was 
forbidden to alienate his lands to Irishmen. 
Six counties were to be tmitcd in this way 
— Tyrone, Coleniine, Doneg-al, Fermanagh, 
Cavan, and Aimagh — and the mitives wore as 
a rule to be confined to the pai'ts assigned 
to landholders of their own race, though in 
some cases they ^vere allowed to remain on 
the gi'ounds of the new-comers. Chichester, 
who was entrusted with the carrjdng out of 
these schemes, found himself in face of ter- 
rible difficulties, and could not secure that 
the juitives should be treated with fairness 
and consideration. In 1610 he visited Ulster 
for the purpose of removing the Irish, and 
had to leave double garrisons l)chind him on 
his departure. In 1611 the work progressed 
l^ettc^. 'Fhe City of London had founded 
the colony of Derry, and evorj'where things 
began to look more prosperous. It was even 
found possible to reduce the number of the 
troops. According to the original scheme, 
the division of the forfeited lands was to he 
us folloVvs : — 150,000 acres were to go to the 
English and Scotch Undertakers — who could 
have no Irish tenants; 45,500 acres to the 
servitors of the crown in Ireland, with per- 
mission to have either Irish or English 
tenants; while 70,000 acres were to be left 
in the hands of the natives. 

S. B. Gardlaer. Hi»t. of Eng.^ 1600—1642. 

tn^er Massacre, Tub. The Irish 
rebellion of 1641 bc^n with a sudden attack 
on the English settlers in Ulster, and their 
violent expulsion from their holdings. Ac- 
cording to the statement of Sir John Temple, 

300.000 persons were destroyed between 1641 
and the cessation of anns in 1643, of whom 

150.000 perished in the first two months. 
Clarendon states that 40,000 or 50,000 of the 
English I^testants wore “ murdered before 
they suspected themselves to be in any danger 
or could provide for their defence.” Other 
contemporary authorities give equally high 
figures. Mr. Lecky affirms that the figure 
of 300,000 exceeds by nearly a third the 
estimate number of Protestants in the 
whole island, and was computed to bo more 
than ten times the number of Protestants 
that were living outside walled towns in 
which no massacre took place. Mr. Gardiner, 
while denying that there was any general 
massacre, or t^t the English wore put to the 


sword in a body, considci-s that about 4,000 
persons were put to (l«‘ath in coM blood, and 
about twice that number perished in cons<'- 
quenceof tlie privation aiused by their expul- 
sion. 

S. R. Gardiuer, Hirt. o/ Eiiy., vol. x. ; Lecky, 
BngidiiJ the Kighteeiith Century, vol. u.; 
Prenderjjrast, Crom«r«rfii/m Se(tl«racii( in Ireland ; 

Report of the Roijnl Commiegion on Hirtort- 
cal 3f(iiiu«cnj)(c. Uicksou, Ireland in fhe Siren- 
teenth Century 

Umbeyla Campai^, The. A fanatic 
conspiracy broke out m 18G3 among the 
Sittana and other .\ffghan hill tribes. Genenil 
Neville Chamberlain was unsuccessful again.st 
them, and was badly wounded in a battle 
near Umbeyla. Sir Hugh Rose then advanced 
against them, and General Gamock success, 
fully assjiulted UmbeyLi and captured Mulka. 
On Christmas Day, 1863, the force retiivd, 
and the war was at an en«i. 

Umritsir, The Tke.vtv of (Ajiril 25, 
1809), wjis concluded between the East India 
Company and Uunjeet Singh. Its provisions 
were that the British government should 
have no concern with the territories and sub- 
jects of the Rajah north of the Sutlej ; and 
that the Rajah should not commit any en- 
croachments, or suffer any to be committed, 
on the possessions or rights of the chiefs 
under British protection south of it. 

TTnderhill, Edward {d. eitra 1549), 
known as the “ Hot Gospeller,” was a zealous 
Puritan, and one of the leaders of the insur. 
gents in the western rebellion of 1549. Ho 
was imprisoned in Newgate by Queen Mary, 

Undertakers, The, sometimes called 
Adventurers, were English gentlemen, chiefly 
ftom Devonshire, who undertook to keep po.s- 
session of the lands forfeited to the crown in 
Irebind, or of lands w’hich, though nominally 
the property of Englishmen, had been allowed 
to fall into Irish hands. The first attempt 
was made hy a natural son of Sir Thomas 
Smith, in Ulrter, about the year 1569 ; again 
by the Earl of Essex in 1575 ; but the 
result in both cases was failure. A similar 
attempt made by Sir Peter Carew and St. 
Legor in Munster, resulted in the outbreak of 
the great Geraldine rebellion. After its sup- 
pression the attempt was renewed; but this 
time the government insisted on two condi- 
tions, which were to l)o observed by the Advon- 
tui-ers } of which the principal were, that 
an English or Scottish family was to bo 
settled on every 240 acres, and that no 
Irish tenants wore to bo admitted. But tho 
“ Undertakers,” among whom wore Sir W. 
Raleigh and Edmund Spenser, observed 
neither condition. Hence when O’Neill’s 
revolt broke out (1596), they had to fly. In 
tho beginning of James I.’s reign, however, 
they came back again in greater numbers. 

TTildertakdrs of 16I4. W’Ren, in 1614, 
James I., crippled by a debt, which now 
amounted to £680,000, had determined to 
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cull a 1‘ivsh I’arliann-nt. Sir Honry Neville 
nii'l < ( I'luiii othi-rs offervil to unclfttiike that 
tlie lloiis-- of Comiiions then to be elected 
woulil irr.mt llie kiiif? the large supplies of 
wliieh he stood so grejitly in need. Others 
i iigaged to set lire the return of mem- 
bers wliose vi. w.s were strongly in favour 
of the loval {iicrogatives. The people by 
wliosr- lie alls the votes of the House were to 
be won over to meet tlie royal wishes were 
called by the name of Undertakers, but appear 
to have been men of little inlluence. James’s 
best eounstrllors — llacon. for example — were 
from tl\o tirst distrustful of the scheme, and 
the king himself, in his opening speech, dis- 
owiu-d his eoiineetion with the ITideilakers. 
Agiiin, seven years later, lie refers to them 
as “a strange kind of boasts, called Under- 
takers — a name which in my nature I abhor.” 

S. R. Gardiner, ifisf. of Enj., 1603 — 2G1S. 

Uniformity, The Fiust Act of, was 
passed Jan. lo, l.)49, in spite of the opposition 
of some of the bishops. It ordered the use of 
the Koo/c of Commou Prai/o' by all ministers 
on penalty of forfeiture of stipend, and six 
months’ imprisonment, with heavier punish- 
ment for second and third offences. Learned 
pmnons were, however, permittinl to use Ijiitin, 
(}ie<'k. or even llehix'w for their own private 
ml vantage; while university chapels might 
hold all services (except the Communion) in 
the same tongue “ for the further cncoui-aging 
of learning.” It was thi.s Act that led in a 
great measure to the rebellion in the West of 
England in this year. 

Uniformity, The Second Act of (1559), 
” prohibited,” says Mr. Hallam, ” under 
liain of forfeiting goods and chattels for the 
fii-st offence, of a year’s imprisonment for 
the seeond, and of imprisonment during life 
for the third, the use by a minister, whether 
heiiefiecd or not, of any but the established 
liturgy : and imposed a fine of one shilling 
on all who should absent themselves iroui 
Church on Sundays and holydays.” It also 
confirmed the revised Book of Cohihioh Pra^fr, 
established by Edward YI., 1552, and in- 
flicted heavy penalties on all who should 
nuke a mock of the new service, interrupt 
th” minister, or have any other fonn used 
in Church. 

Uniformity, The Tjcird Act of, was 
}>nssed in 1G62. This Act, after declaring that 
a universiil agreement in the matter of public 
worshiji was conducive lo the peace of the 
nation, bids all ministers in churches within 
the realm of England and Wales, use the 
Jfook of Cooiinon Proyer, and read the morning 
and evening prayers therein. All parsons, &c., 
holding any benefice, were publicly to read 
and declare their assent to the same book by 
St. Bartholomew’s Day (1662), and if they 
refused were to be deprived of their livings. 
For the future all people presented to any 


benefice were to make a similar declaration. 
Every incumbent was to read the serucea 
jm’olidv at least once a month, under pain of 
a tine of £b. Every dean, university reader, 
parson, or schoolmaster or private tutor, was 
to make declaration as to the unlawfulness 
of bearing arms agitiust the king on any 
pretence whatever, and to deny the binding 
force of the Solemn League and Covenant. 
SchoolinasteiTi and tutors were not to teach 
before obtaining a licence from the bishop or 
archbishop in whose diocese they wore. No 
one who had not been episcopally ordained was 
to liold a benefice after St. Bartholomew’s Day, 
1662. Heads of colleges and lecturers were 
to subscribe to the Thirty-nine Articles, and 
declare their assent to tho Book of Common 
Prayer. In consequence of this Act more than. 
2,000 ministers resigned their preferments. 

Union. [Book Laws.] 

Union of England and Ireland 

(1800). After the suppression of the Rebellion 
of 1798, the Union hud come to be tecognisod, 
not only in England, but also by man^’ of the 
Irish, as a necessary measure, if only m order 
to save Ireland from itsedf . But tho interests of 
the country did not outweigh the interests of 
individuals, and these latter wore determined 
not to allow their own interests to be overlooked 
in the general well-being of the country. It 
at once became clear that the opposition of 
interested individuals would be fatal to the 
scheme, unless they were bought off. The 
English government accoixlingly set about 
the gigantic scheme of purchasing the Irish 
boroughs. Seats were paid for at the rate of 
£750 each, nor did the total sum paid as 
compensjition for consent to tho scheme 
amount to less than one million and a quarter, 
“ Peers were further compensated for the 
loss of their privilege in tho national council 
by profuse promises of English pceragc.s, or 
promotion in the peerage of Ireland. Com- 
moners were conciliated by new honours, and 
by the largesses of the British government. 
Places wore given or promised ; pensions 
multiplied ; secret service money exhausted.” 
At length, by this wholesale system of political 
jobbing, the consent of the Iiish Parliament 
was obtained, in spite of a few patriots, who 
still protested against “tho sale of tho liberties 
and free constitution of Ireland.” The 
settlement of the terms of tho Union did not 
occupy a long time. “ li'cland was to bo 
represented in Parliament by four spiritual 
loitls sitting in rotation of sessions, by 
twenty-eight temporal peers elected for life 
by the Irish peerage, and by a hundred 
members of the House of Commons.” The 
pledge to redress Catholic grievances, which 
had silenced the opposition of that portion, 
of the community, had to wait thirty years 
for fulfilment, owing chiefly to the 
scruples of George III. But the restrictions 
on Irish commerce were removed, and her 
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liiws were administered with more justice and 
imimrtiality. 

May, Const. Hxti.; Staubspe, Life of Pitt; 

Froi\de, Fu'/lisb in irrinud. 

Union of Ungland and Scotland. 

For a century after the union of the crowns 
the two countries continued entirely sepii- 
nte kingdoms, with separate Parliaments. 
Janies I. and Bacon’s attempt at legislative 
unity [United Kingdom] proved unsuccessful. 
Under Cromwell the two initions had been 
for a time united under one legislature, but 
that union was severed at the Restoration, 
and Scotland replaced on the siime indepen- 
ilent footing as before. But after the Revo- 
lution it was seen that this state of things 
could not continue, and that us the two 
countries were now one in interest and in 
speecli, they must also become one in law. 
The wisdom of William showed him the 
necessity of a complete amalgamation of 
liis two kingdoms, but his death cut short 
his plans for carrying it out. Religious 
and commercial jealousies weix* still fur- 
tlier impediments. The religious difficult}’ 
was an internal obstacle in Scotland itself. 
The hatred between the contending sects of 
Episcopacy and Presbyterianism had been 
fostered by the persecutions of the Resto- 
I'jition, and now each sect wished to bo in the 
ascendant, and neither could brook the tole- 
ration of the other. The commercial difficulty 
lay between the two countries, and showed 
that the old feeling of hostility between them 
was not extinguished, and might on slight 
provu<'ation again burst into tlnme. The 
KnglLsh gnidgt*d the Scotch the advantages 
of an equal sluire of the trade with tho 
colonies, and the Scotch ixduscd to bear their 
part of the national debt. Tho Scotch Act of 
Security of 1703 showed only too plainly 
tho unsatisfactor}’ state of public feeling. 
From this Act tho name of the Princess 
Sophia, tho acknowledged heiress of the 
English throne, was omitted, and the proviso 
w'us made that no sovereign of England 
should bo acknowledged in Scotbind without 
giving full security for the preservation of 
the religious and trading liberties of that 
country. Jealousy of their country’s inde- 
pendence IchI the ^Vhig8 to make common 
cause with the Jacobites, and in case of tho 
queen’s death there was great danger of both 
uniting in an effort for the restoration of tho 
Stuarts. It was clear that a union was the 
only possible means of allaying the appre- 
hension of a civil war. That the union was 
accomplished so successfully was due to the 
nuinagemont of Somers. Tho Scotch proposal 
tluit the union should be federal was set aside, 
and it was resolved that as the two nations 
had virtually become one people, united by 
community of interests, so they should now 
become one in point of law, and as they 
already had one and the same sovereign, so 
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they should liave one and tho Siimc legisLaturi". 
Commissioners from both kingdoims were 
empowered to dniw up tho Articles of Union, 
which were twenty-five in number. Tho 
chief provisions of these articles were that 
on Slay 1, 1707, England and Scotland 
should l»c united in one kingdom, bestring tht> 
name of Great Britain ; that the succession to 
the crown of Scotland should be in all points 
the siimo as luid been settled for England ; 
that the United Kingdom should be repre- 
sented by one Parliament ; that thenceforward 
there should be community of rights and 
privileges between the two kingdom.^, except 
where otherwise agreed upon by the Parlia- 
ment ; that all stindai-ds of coin, weights, 
juid mca.sures in Scotland should bo assimi- 
lated to those of England ; that the Ltws of 
ti'ade, customs, and excise should be the same 
in both countries ; tluit all other laws of 
Scotkmd should remain unchanged, but with 
the provision that they might be altered in 
time to come at the discretion of the united 
Parliament. To these articles was added an 
Act of Security for the maintenance of the 
Scottish Church and the four universities. 
This Act required each sovereign on his or 
her accession to take an oath to protect the 
Presbyterian Church astho established Church 
of Scotland. Tho whole judicial macliinery 
for tho administration of the Scottish law 
system remained untouched, but henceforward 
there w’ould be a possibility of appeal from 
the decisions of the Coiui of Sessions to the 
House of Lords. In the Parliament of Great 
Britain Scotland was to be represented by 
foi-ty-fivo members sent up by tho Commons, 
and sixteen peers elected by their fellows as 
representatives of the peerage of Scotland. 
The Articles of Union received tho royal as- 
sent, and tho first Parliament of Great Britain 
met Oct, 23, 1707- 

Burton, Hist, offiootland, and Queen Anne. 

United Free Church of Scotland. 

[Free Chubcu op Scotland.] 

Union of Sonth Africa. [South 
Africa, Union op.] 

United Xrishmen, The. Tlio plan on 
which this society was afterwards constituted 
was sketched by Russel and "NVolfo Tone. Its 
object i^’as to bo the establishment of tho 
“ rights of man,” and correspondence with 
the Jacobin Club in Paris, and tho Englisli 
Revolution Society. Reform and Catholic 
Emancipation were to bo among its iiiuno- 
diato ooiects. On July 14, 1790, it was 
orgtiiiiscu, but its first actual meeting took 

f laco at the Eagle in Dublin on Nov. 9. 

lamilton Rowan and Wolfe Tone were tho 
leaders ; Napper Tandy was socrotar}’. After 
tho French victories in 1792, they began 
openly to talk of rebellion, and niised a 
national guard. The meeting of the Catholic 
Comnuttee was thought to be the signal of 
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war, but Fitz-Gibbon detlanng the national 
guard illeg5il. only three men assembled 
in defiani'o of his proclamation. In the 
north the society made much show in green 
uniforms, but were disarmed in 1793. An 
attempt at a representative assembly was 
foiled bv the Convention Bill. In 1794 

they agiiin began secretly to prepare for tion altcreth no law, and so the scruple of a 
revolt. Their organisation, now secret, con- tacit or implied alteration of laws likewise 

sisted of county committees, baronial com- satisfied.” Accordingly on Oct. 20 James 

mittocs, and olcmentarv' bodies, with an issiicd a proclamation : “ As an imperial 

executive directory of five members at their monarchy of these two gjeat kingdoms doth 

head. The heads of these bodies were changed comprehend the whole island, so it shall keep 

fortnightly, and they only dealt with and in all ensuing ages the united denomination 

knew of their immediate superiors. T'hej' had of the invincible monarchy of Great Britain, 

about a million members, but the very per- and, therefore, by the force of our royal pre- 

fection of their organissition was its great rogative wo assume to ourselves the stylo 

fault, as the seizure of a few leaders would and title of King of Great Britain, France, 

pamlyse the whole body. One of their chief and Ireland . . . to be used in all procla- 

scliemes was to debauch the fidelity of the mations, missives, treaties, leagues, dedica- 

Dublin garrison, and though they were \m- tions, &c. ; and the inscription “ J. D. G. 

successful in this, the militia wore almost Slag. Brit. F. et H. R.” was placed on the 

entirely theirs. In 1796 Hoche, whom Lord coinage. James was, however, baulked in his 

Edward Fitzgerald and O’Connor went attempt to bring about union, and the title 

to see, promised them French help, and only received I'arljamentary sanction at the 

they boasted at that time that they could union with Scotland in 1707. By the Act of 

muster 200,000 men. The seizure of Keogh Union (with Ireland), 39 & 40 Goo. III.,c. 67 

in Dublin, and of others in Belfast, however, (July, 1800), the kingdoms of Great Britain 

panilysed them, and when the French were and Ireland were constituted the United 

at Bantry the country remained quiet. In Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, which 

1797 they had reor|mnisod themselves, but has been the official designation since. 

l»eneral Lake, by disarming Ulster, again For the uieasiu'es of Janies, see Gardiner’s 

disiiblod them. This last step w’as taken Hist, o/ Fng., i. 177 ; Si>eddiujf, Lrtters and Life 

in consequence of the report of a secret com- Bacon, hi. 255. 

mittee of the House of Commons; and at tho — ‘j. a . t> 

same time a free pardon was iiromised to all , .United Sta>teSv KELA'noNS with. 

the United Irishmen who surrendered before [Americax War ; Geneva Convention ; 

June 24. Tho Dublin men refused to rise Oregon : San Juan ; Tuent Case; Wash- 

!it once, and in consequence the men of Ulster i>'Oton, Treaty of.J 

submitted. In 1798 tho Catholics, with the Universities* The word is 

concurrence of tho Dublin committee, pre- in Roman Law the synonym of collegium. In 

pared to rise, but again the arrest of their the Middle Ages it was originally used of any 
leaders disconcerted their plans. body of men when spoken of in their collec- 

Froude, Eng. in Ireland; Li/e of Gratlan; tivo capacity; but it gradually became ap- 
MoMey, H»*t. 0 / Eny. propriatcd to those guilds or corporations 

United Kingdom. The adoption b}’ either of masters or of scholars, the earliest 

James I.of the title “ King of Great Britain ” of which originated in that great rcWval of 

instead of “ of England and Scotland,” was intellectual actmty throughout Europe 

pai-t of his wider plan of bringing about com- which began at the end of the eleventh or 

plete union between the two kingdoms. As the beginning of the twelfth century, Tho 

early as April, 1604, the English Parliament idea of a university imiy be said to have 

was asked to consent to tho change of style. originated at Bologna, where a university of 

But fears were exnressed lest the laws and students was formed in the course of the 

liberties of England might not hold good in twelfth century'. The schools of Paris date 

the new realm of Britain, and the Commons their pre-eminent position from the teaching of 

urged that some agreement as to tho terms of Abelard in the first half of the twelfth centu% ; 

the union should precede the assumption of but there is no trace of tho formation of ar 

^e title. James yielded to the adrice of organised society or univereity of masters till 

Cecil, and defend the change. Bacon, in towards the close of the twelfth century. 

Cofisiderations Touch, tiff t;,e Union, which he Oxford was the earliest of the universities 
laid before the king m the autumn, sug- organised after the model of Paris, though 

gested that it would be ^tter to proceed by in the division of the faculty of arts into 

proclamation ; “ the two difficulties are point Auetrales (South-countrymien) and Boreale* 

of hono^ ^d love to the former names, and (North-countrymen ,eachunderite“Proctor” 

the doubt lest the alteration may induce and (who at the daughter -university of Cam- 

involve an alteration in the laws and policies bridge long retained the name of ‘‘Rector”), 


of the kingdom. Both which, if your maiesty 
shall assume the style by proclamation and 
not by Parliament, are SJitisficd ; for then the 
usual names must needs remain in writs and 
records, the forms whereof ainnot be altered 
but by Act of Parliament, and so the point of 
honour satisfied. And, ajrain, your proclama- 
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there seems a trace of an earlier or^inisation 
on -the model of the two universities, each 
with its own rector, of TJUramontani and 
Citramontani at Bologna. The legend which 
attiibutes the foundation of the University 
of Oxford, and even of University College, to 
Alfred the Gi*eat, is supi>orted only by docu- 
nn‘nts now known to bo forged or inter- 
polated. There is no tnice of any schools of 
the smallest reputation at Oxford till about 
the year 1232, when the Pans doctor of 
theology, Itobert Pullejm, is said to have 
taught there. In about 1250 the Italian 
jurist Vacarius introduced tho study of lionian 
Liiw, At the l>eginning of the following 
centurj' we find the university fully organised 
on the model of Paris, with some important 
differences. At Paris the masters had to 
obtain their licence to teach, or degree, from 
the Chancellor of the Cathedral or of .St. Gene- 
vieve. At Oxford the chxtnccllor was chosen 
by tho masters, but derived his authority 
from the bishop of the distant see of Lincoln. 
He, in fact, united the functions of tho 
chancellor and the rector at Paris, and 
eventually became more powerful than 
either. He was from the first an ecclesiastical 
judge in cases afi'ccting scholars. After tho 
^eat “Town” and “Gown’* battle of 1209, 
in which three scholars were hanged by the 
townsmen, the university gained its first royal 
charter of privilege, and its chancellor ob- 
tained a ciWl and crimimil, as well as an 
ecclesiastical, jurisdiction. Kachof those san- 
guinary street-fights, with bow and arrow’, or 
sw’ord and dagger, between clerks and towns- 
folk, which make up the history of mediaeval 
Oxford, ended in tho humiliation of the town 
and some accession to the p^i^’ilcgc8 of the 
university. Tho chancellor eventually ac- 
quired (subject to an appeal to the university) 
cognisance of all cases in which a scholar was 
one party, except in cases of homicide or 
maim. 

Tho students (who usually began their arts 
course at thirteen or fifteen) at first lived 
sometimee in lodgings with townsmen, but 
usually in “halls” or “inns,” which were 
boarding-houses kept by a master. In 1249, 
William of Durham leh a legacy to proWde 
pensions for four Masters of Ails studWng 
thcolog}’, a foundation which developed into 
“ University College.” Some time between 
1263 and 1268, Balliol College was founded 
for poor students in arts, by John Balliol 
and Dervorgilla, his wife. It was, however, 
tho far larger foundation, in. 1264, of Walter 
de Merton, Bishop of Bochester, which really 
originated tho English college system. The 
foundation of Exeter followed in 1314, Oriel 
(by Edward II.) in 1326, Quecn^s (named after 
Queen Philippa by Robert Eglosficld her 
chaplain) in 1340. William of Wykoham’s 
splendid foundation (1386), utilT known as 
New College, introduces a new era in college- 
building. After the foundation of Lincoln 


in 1427 came All Souls' (1437), and M.-ig- 
dalen in 14.58, founded, the former by 
Archbishop Chichele, the latter by William of 
Waynflete, both Wykehamist;', and imitat(»i-8 
of Wykeham. Brasenose was founded in 1.509, 
Corims Christi — designed to foster the “ Xew 
Learning” — by Bishop Fox, in 1516. Christ 
Church was begun under the name of 
Cardinal (Allege hy Wolsey, and completed 
by Henry Vlll. in 1546. Trinity (1.554), 
which occupies th4‘ site of an earlier college 
for Durham monks, and ist. John’s (1555) 
are the offspring of the Marian reaction : 
Jesus (1571), Wadham (1609), and Pembroke 
(1624) of the Reformation. Worcester, on 
the site of the hidl once occupied by 
Gloucester monks, dates from 1714. Keble, 
founded in 1870, is the monument of the 
“ Oxford movement.” The ancient ilagdalen 
Hall was endowed and incorporated as Hert- 
ford College in 1874. 

The colleges had originjiUy been intended 
only as a mejins of supjiort for poor seliolai-s ; 
but their superior discipline led to tho practice 
of sending wealthier boys as “ commoners,” 
or pajfnng boarders, to them. The Re- 
formation for a time nciirly emptied the uni- 
versity ; most of the hiiUs disappciired, and 
the code of statutes imposed upon tho 
university dturing the chancellorship of Laud, 
completed its transformation into an aggre- 
gate of colleges, by giring the “ Hebdomadal 
Council ” of heads of houses tho sole initiative 
in university legislation. • 

From the time of the Rcstonition learning 
declined, and in the eighteenth century Oxford 
gradually sank into a state of intellectual 
torjjor. The first sign of reviving life is the 
distinction "between what were afterwards 
called “ Pass ” and “ Honour ” e.xaminations in 
1802, foUow’cd by foundation of “ Honour 
Schools,*’ in cLassics and mathematics in 
1807. And the “ 0.xford movement ” gave a 
great impulse to the intellectual, as well as 
tho ecclesiastical, activity of tho university. 
The era of University Reform begins with the 
appointment of a Royal Commission of 
Inquiry in 1850. Tho Act of 1864 abolished 
tho subscription to tho Articles hitherto re- 
quired at matriculation and on admission to 
the B.A. degree, and appointed an executive 
commission which abolished the local restric- 
tions of scholarships and fellowships. Tho 
abolition of tests for the higher degrees was 
delayed till 1871. The commission of 1877 
founded or augmented professorships at th<- 
expense of tho colleges, limited tlio tenure of 
“ idle fellowships, and almost completely 
removed clerical restrictions. Women were 
admitted to honours examinations in 1884. 

The stories which attribute tho foundation 
of Caubiudoe to Cantaber, a mythical Spanish 
prince, or to Sigebert, King of the East 
Angles in tho seventh century*, are among 
the stupidest of historical fabrications. The 
first authentic notice of Cambridge as a seat of 
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leai ninj^ is in 1209. when some of the students 
who left Oxford, in consequence of the dis- 
tml'iinces of that year, estahlislu^d themselves 
at Cambridge. In 1229 came an iininigration 
of stmlents who ha<l left Paris on account of 
the great quarrel of that university with the 
Friai-s. 'L'o this year belongs the first legal 
recognition of the university and its chan- 
cidlor. It now appeal's to be organised after 
tlie model of O.xford.and its history is marked 
by the same struggle for independence against 
the bishop, and the same sanguinary street- 
fights between “Town” and “Gown,” or 
“North” and “South.” and the chiincellor 
gmdually acquired nearly the ssinie jurisdic- 
tion, though exem{)lion ot the university from 
the j urisdiction of the bishop and of the metro- 
jKilitan was not fully esbiblished till 1434. 
The statutes by which the university has been 
nominally geverned down to the nineteenth 
century were imposed upon it by royal 
authority in lo70, chiefly through the influ- 
ence of Whitgift, then Master of Trinity. 
They virtually destroyed the democratic gov- 
ernment of the masters by the powers which 
they conferred upon the beads of colleges. 

In medireval times Cambridge had never 
enjoyed the European celebrity of Oxford; 
but the English Reformation was a Cam- 
bridge movement. From that time, but 
still more conspicuously after the Restora- 
tion, to the nineteenth century, the supe- 
riority in intellectual activity was, as 
MacJiulay boasts, “ on the side of the less 
ancient and loss splendid university.” It 
was. in the main, the impulse given to 
mathematical study by Sir Isaac Newton, 
long resident in the university as Fellow 
of Trinity and Professor of ilathematics, 
which saved Cambridge from the stag- 
nation of eighteenth-century Oxford. The 
lists'of the Jlathomaticiil “ Tripos ” date from 
1747. The Classical Tripos was founded in 
1824. Women were first regularly admitted 
to Tripos examinations in 1881. 

The first college at Cambridge, Peterhouse, 
was founded by Hugh Balsham, Bishop 
of Ely, in the year 1284, upon the model of 
Jlevton College, Oxford, the rule of Merton 
being constantly appealed to in the statutes. 
Michaelhouse (now extinct) was founded in 
1324, Clare in 1326, the King’s Hall by 
Edward III. in 1327, Pembroke in 1347, 
Gonville (^called Gonvillo and Caius since its 
refoundation by Dr. Caius in 1.558) in 1348, 
Trinity Hall in 1350, Corpus Christi by the 
Cambridge guilds of Corpus ■ Christi and of 
St. ilary in 1352. King’s was founded in 
1441 by Henry VI., out of the revenues of 
the suppressed “alien Priories.” Queens’ 
owes its origin (1448) to his consort, ilar- 
garet of Anjou, being re-founded in 1465 
by Elizabeth Widvillo, consort of Edward 
IV. St. Catherine’s was founded in 1473; 
Jesus in 1496 ; Christ’s (incorporating an 
earlier college for tniining schoolmasters 


called God’s House) in 1505 ; St. Jolm’s, on 

the site of the suppressed Hospital ot St. 

John, in loll ; Magdalene in lol9. Tnmty 
College (from its foundation the leading 
coUege in the University) was erected by 
Henry VIII., in 1546, on the sue of the 
auppressed Michaelhouse and Kuig s xlalL 
Emmanuel was founded by a 1 untan in 
1584 ; Sidney Sussex dates fi-oin lo98, Down- 
ing from 1800. The legislation of 18o0, 
1856, 1871, and 1877, in regard to Cambndge, 
has been similar to that relating to Oxford. 

The first Scottish university was foundci! 
at St. Andrews, in 1411, by Archbishoii 
Henry Wardlaw. It owed its existence 
in a measure to the schism in the papacy, in 
which Scotland adhered to the French Popes 
of Avignon, and England to the Roman line. 
Although exempted from tho obligation of 
acknowledging Clement VII., the schism 
added to the unpopularity and consequent 
ill-treatment to which Scottish students had 
always been more or less exposed at Oxford, 
At St. Andrews the bishop and his succes- 
sors were appointed chancellors. The head 
of the university, however, was (as in all 
the Continental universities), the Lord 
Rector, who was and still is elected by the 
students. St. Salvator’s College wasfound^ 
by Bishop Kennedy, in 1456, that of St. 
Leonard by the boy - Archbishop Stewart 
and Prior Hephum, in 1512, These two 
colleges arc now amalgamated. Tho founda- 
tion of St. Clary’s or“ N ew College,” was begun 
by Archbishop James Beaton in 153/, and 
completed by his two immediate successors. 

The University of Glasgow was founded 
in 1450 by Bishop Turnbull. The bishops 
were constituted chancellors. As at Paris the 
univei*sity was divided into four “ nations,” 
whose “ Proctors ” elected the Rector. In the 
sixteenth century tho university fell into 
complete decay. Its revival dates from the 
appointment of the accomplished humanist, 
Andrew Melville, to the principalship of the 
“ College of Glasgow,” within the university, 
endowed out of Church estates placed at 
the disposal of the Town Council by Queen 
Slary. Henceforth the university and col- 
lege became practically identical. The prin- 
cipalship of Melville marks the close of the 
mediaeval or Aristotelian period in Scottish 
education. By him the study of Greek and the 
Logic of Ramus were first introduced into tho 
universities. Classical scholarship, and espe- 
cially Greek, Imve, however, never flourished 
in the Scotti^ universities. The prominence 
still accoided to Moral Philosophy and Logic 
in their curriculum, remains a witness to 
their mediaeval origin. 

The University of Aberdeen was foimded in 
1494 by Bishop Elphinston. The foundation of 
Aberdeen was designed to be a means of civi- 
lising the Highlands and educating its clergj\ 
A small college, subsequently called King’s 
CoUege, was provided for by the founder 
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Marischal College was founded in 1593. Its 
assumed power of conferring degrees was 
recognised by Parliament in 1621. 

What is now the University of Edinuchgh 
has grown out of the College of Edinburgh, 
founded in 1582 by the Town Council on the 
model of Calvin’s “ Academy ” at Geneva. 
The power of conferring degiees seems to 
have been from the first assumed by the 
college (unless it wa.s conferred by some lost 
charter), and W’as recognised by Act of the 
Scottish Parliament in 1621. The College 
eventually came to be called a “ University.” 
It remained under the government of the 
Town Council till the nineteenth century, 
but is now organised like the other Scottish 
universities, the administration resting chiefly 
with the professors. 

The ideii of founding a university at 
Durham dates from the days of Oliver Crom* 
well, who actually established a college there. 
The present university was founded by the 
Dean and Chapter of Durham in 1831, incor- , 
orated by royal cluirter, and liberally en- 
owed with a portion of the capitular estates. 
There are two colleges at Durham, University 
College and Hatfield Hall ; and the Colleges 
of Medicine and Physical Science at New- 
oastle-on-Tyno are fully incorporated with 
the university. 

The University of London’ was founded by 
Koyal Charters and Act of Parliament in 1826. 
In 1898 provision was made for the reconstitu< 
tion of this University as a teaching body. 

Victoria University, consisting of Owens 
College, Manchester, and other colleges in 
the North of England, received a royal 
charter in 1880. 

Other English Universities are ; — Birming* 
ham (1900), Liverpool (1903), Leeds (1904), 
Sheffield (1905), and Bristol (1909). 

The University of Wales, comprising the 
University College of Wales (A^rystwith), 
of North Wales (Bangor), and of South 
Wales and Monmouthshire (Cardiff), received 
a charter in 1893. 

The Irish Universities Act, 1908, provided 
for the foundation of two new universities in 
Ireland, having their seats at Dublin and 
Belfast, and for the dissolution of the Royal 
University. 

'Pho University Extension movement began 
with Cambridge in 1872, and has been pro- 
moted by other universities throughout the 
English-siMiaking world. 

Uubon Bnaliih UnivenUUt; Memo- 

rial» 0/ Oi/ord ; Anttey, Munimenta Accdemica ; 
S(atut«a 0/ the ColUyti o/ Oxford, 1884; Aepoi U 
^ the Rouol Commmtons of I8SO and 1877; 
Bosbdall, Univereitiee / J. B. HuUiii(?er, History 
of Combrid^e; Documente relating to the History 
y Cambridge: Deaji Peacock, ObtervatiMs on the 
Statutes of Cambridge, dc. ; Lyons, Hist, of St. 
Andreae ; Sir A. Qrut, Story o/ ths UniverAty of 
Edinbargh. 

TTniyersity Bill, The Irish. The 
essence of this moasuse as introduced by Mr. 


Gladstone in 1873 was, that the ex<lu8ive 
connection between Trinity College, Dublin, 
and the University of Dublin, was to cease, 
and that that college, as well as Sir Robert 
j Peel’s Queen’s Colleges, excepting tluat at 
Galway — which was to be dissolved — and 
also several Roman Catholic seminaries, wore 
to be placed in the same position regarding 
the university as an Oxford or Cambridge 
college. Theolog}’, moral philosojdiy, and 
modern history were exc-luded from the 
regular University course, and there were 
certain limitations on professorial freedom of 
speech. The bill was soon opposed on all 
sides, and the second reading was lost bv 287 
to 284. 

TJsliaitt, Thk Battle or, was fought 
on July 27, 1778, between the English and 
French fleets. The former, nndcr the com- 
mand of Keppel, consisted of thirty vessels ; 
the latter of thirty-two. After a fight which 
lasted three hours, each fleet retunie<l to its 
own harl)Our, without luiving captured or de- 
stroyed one of its opponent’s ships. There 
was a general outcry against so dishonour- 
able an engagement, and Keppel (q.v.) at- 
tempted to throw the blame of his ill-success 
upon his suboi-dinatc, Palliser, who recrimi- 
nated upon his chief. A court-martial was 
held, which, however, resulted in the ac<iuittal 
of Keppel. As Keppel rcjjre^entcd the Whig 
Opposition and Palliser the court party, the 
dispute received a political significance. 

TXssher, Jambs, Archbishop of Armagh 
1581, d. 1656), was educated at Trinity 
College, Dublin, and was ordained in 1601. 
In 1615 he was employcKl in drawing up 
articles for the Irish Churcli ; and five years 
later was appointed Bishop of Meath, from 
which post he was promoted in 1624 to be 
Archbishop of Armagh. When the Irish 
Rebellion broke out ho escaped to England, 
and received the bishopric of Carlisle. His 
chief historical work is entitled BrUannicat'ttm 
EccUaiarum Antiquitatea. 

TJstiry. [Interest.] 

Xrtrecllt, The Peace of, was signed 
March 31, 1713. Several times during the 
War of the Spanish Succession negotiations 
had been sot on foot between England and 
Franco. In 1706, after the battle of Ramil- 
lios, Louis suggested a now partition treaty, 
“ by which he would consent to acknowledge 
Queen Anno in England, to give the Dutch 
I the barrier they demanded, to grant ^cat 
commercial advantages to the maritime 
powers, and to surrender Spain and the 
Indies to the Archduke Charles, if only he 
could preserve for his grandson, Philip, a 
kingdom in Italy consisting of Milan, Naples, 
and Sicily.” But the Emperor saw that the 
Dutch barrier would bo taken from the 
Spanish dominions in the Netherlands, and 
therefore from his son ; and Marlborough was 
anxious to continue the war for his own sake. 
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The Dutch were therefore* induced to reject the 
demands. In 1709, after the battle of Uuden- 
arde. the French king ag:iin tried to treat. The 
allies now demanded the resignation of the 
whole of the Spjini.'sh succession, together with 
the restoration of Newfoundland to England. 
liOuis represented that his grandson would 
refuse to be altogether crownless. Thereupon 
the allies dc'inanded that if Philip would not 
resign Sj)ain within two months, Louis was 
to pledge himself to join the allies in expelling 
him thence. Next year the negotiations of the 
previous yciir were resumed at Gertruyden- 
Imrg. In the interval the French had fought 
and lost the battle of Jlalplaquet. The 
demands of the previous year were renewed, 
but at length the English and Dutch waived 
the point of the assistance of Louis in 
j'jecting his grjindaun. But the opposition of 
Sjivoy and Austria rendered general negotia- 
tions impossible. In Jan., 1711, for the first 
time, propossils were made from the side of the 
allies. In Jan., 1712, the congress of Utrecht 
opened. By April, 1713, all the treaties were 
signed except that between France and the 
Empire and Emperor. In the course of 1714 
they also were concluded at Rastadt and 
Baden. ITie terms of the princiixal treaties 
were: (1) Between England and France. 
The Pi-otestant succession, through the house 
c»f llanovei*, was secured ; the Pretender was 
to bo compelled to quit Franco ; a j>cnnanent 
severance of the crowns of France and Spwiin 
was solemnly promised ; Newfoundland, 
Acadia, an<l the lludson’s Bay Territory were 
ceded to England. (2) The Dutch Secured a 
strong fortress barrier ; tho Spanish Nether- 
lands w’oro handed over to them, and Lille was 
given back to Franco. (3) The Duke of Savoy 
secured Sicily and the title of king. (4) Tho 
treaty between Spain and England, signed in 
July, giimtcd to England the possession of 
GibralUr and Slinorca [Bakkiek Treaty] : 
by the Assiento, a contract signed at Madrid, 
the grant of slave trade was withdrawn from 
France and given to Enghind. 

Dumont, de TraiU* ; Lecky, Hist, of 

th« £i<;)ttecnth Century. 

Uxbridge, The Treaty op (Jan. and 
Feb., 1G45), is the name given to tho futile 
attempts at an understanding made between 
the commissioners of tho king and the Par- 
liament at tho beginning of 1645. But it 
was .soon evident that the demands of the 
Parliamentarian party were too exorbitant to 
bo granted, for they demanded not only the 
abolition of episcopjicy, but also the estab- 
lishment of the Director)’ instead of the Book 
of Common Prayer. To these requirements 
they added tho command of the army and 
navy, and the renewal of hostilities in Ireland. 
The king was by no means prepared to go such 
lengths, and after some three weeks had been 
wasted, it was once more seen that the final 
appeal would have to be made to the sword. 


V 

Vacomagi, The, were an ancient British 
tribe who possessed the country forming the 
modem shires of Banff, Elgin, and Naim, 
with the cast part of Inverness and Braemar 
in Aberdeenshire. They are mentioned by 
Ptolemy as Ijnng between the Dumnonii and 
the Moray Firth, and, according to Professor 
Rhys, extended “from the Ness to the upper 
course of the Dee, and from the Moray Firth 
into the heart of Perthshire.” 

Rh^B, CfUitf Rrifnin. 

Vagabonds, The Act against (1704), 
empowered all justices of the peace to arrest 
such able-bodied men as should be found 
wandering about without any law’ful ciiUing 
or visible means of subsistence, and hand 
them over as recruits to her Majesty’s officers. 
It was strongly approved of by Marlborough, 
who hoped thereby to recruit his army, but 
was bitterly opposed by Nottingham. It was 
opposed in the House of Commons, chiefly, 
however, because of the objection felt by the 
Tories towards a standing army. In the 
Upper House the bill was made the occasion 
for attacking the mean conduct of Sir Nathan 
Wright. 

Vagrancy Acts. Enactmonta against 
vagrancy l>cgan with the Statutes of Labourers 
(the first in 1349), which aimed at sccxiring 
cheap labour, and treated the laboxirers who 
wandered in search of better terms as crimi- 
nals. By the Act of 1388 — tho origin of the 
English poor law — the labourer was forbidden 
to leave the hundred where he served -without 
a passport from his hundred declaring tho 
cause of his journey. In 1414 justices of the 
peace were empowered to recover fugitive 
labourers by writ in whatever part of tho 
countr)’ they might be, and wore given sum- 
mary jurisdiction over all offences committed 
by them. Tudor legislation on tho subject 
is “ written in blood,” and marks the terror 
felt in the break-up of mcdiieval society at 
the bands of vagrants wandering over the 
country. The Act of 1530 empowered justices 
and borough magistrates to cause able-bodied 
vagrants “ to be tied to the end of a cart 
naked, and be beaten with whips throughout 
the town till their bodies were bloody.” Five 
years later it was added that they were to be 
set to labour ; “ ruttelers,” vagabonds 
calling themselves serving men, were to have 
their ears mutilated, and for the second offence 
to be hanged. By the Act of 1547 the 
vag^rant -was to be branded, and given as a 
slave for two years to anyone who asked for 
him, and if no one would take him he ^vas to 
be sent back to his birthplace, and set to work 
on the highways, if necessary in chains. But 
this was felt to be too severe, and in 1549 
the statute was repealed, and tho previous 
Acts again came into force. The Act of 1597 
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ordering vag 7 *ants to be whipped, sent to 
their pkicc of settlement, and there placed in 
the house of correction, and that of 1G04, 
adding the bninding of incorngible rogues, 
remained in force till 1713. The present law 
is kised on the Act of 1744 and 1824, by 
which the definitions of rogue and vagabond 
have been widely extended, and attenii>ts 
made to distinguish between various oLisses 
of offences. It is scarcely uecessiiry to add 
that imprisonment for short periods hiis taken 
the place of whipping and branding. “ It 
may now be almost stated as a general propo- 
sition that any |>er3on of bad character who 
prowls about, apparently for an unlawful 
puri>ose, is liable to be treated as a rogue and 
a vagabond.” 

Stei»heu, Criin . Lair , iii., ch. 32. 

[\V. J. A.] 

Valence, Aylsiek dp, { d . 1260), son of 
Hugh do Lusignan and Isjtlwlla, was in 12')0 
elected Bishop of Winchester. Ilis unpo]>u- 
larity was very great, both with the barons 
and the clergy, and ho was driven out of 
England in liaS. His qimrrel with Boni- 
face of Savoy in 1252 is one of the most 
noteworthy incidents in his life. It was said 
that at a jiarting banquet, just before leaving 
England, in 12*58, he attempted to i>oison some 
of his chief opponents, but this assertion rests 
on no very authentic basis. 

Valence, Avlmek db, Earl op Pem- 
RUOKB (rf. 1324), was the son of William do 
Valence (q.v.). He was placed by Edward I. 
in command of the army against Robert 
Bruce, and succeeded in surpiising him at 
Methven, but in 1307 he was defeated 
by the S<x>t8 at Loudon Hill. Shortly after 
the death of Edward I. he resigned bix com- 
mand in Scotland, and became one of the 
royal ininistcre. He was one of the Ordainors 
(1310), and wsis present at the battle of 
Bunnockbutn (1314). He strongly opposed 
Gaveston, and took him prisoner at Scar- 
borough, but it was without his knowledge 
that the favourite was scipamI by Warwick, 
and beheaded without trial. This violent 
conduct on tho jiurt of Warwick and Lan- 
castor alienated Pembroke, w'ho then endea- 
voured to fonn a middle party between 
I.dincu8ter and the king, and from Slay, 1318, 
to 1321 may be regarded as prime minister. 
He opposed Lancaster in 1322, and w'os one 
of the judges before whom Lancaster was tried. 
In 1324 Pembroke was sent over to Franco 
by the king, where he died — murdered, it was 
said, by the orders of (jueen Isabella. 

Valence, William de (rf. 1296), was tho 
son of Hugh dc Lusignan and Isabella, widow 
of King John, and conecquentlj* half-brother 
to Henrj' III., from w’hom he received tho 
earldom of Pembroke. Ho made himself 
extremely unpopular in England, and in 12*58 
was cxjiellud from the countrj'. Ho subse- 
quently returned, fought for the king, and 


after the battle of Lewes hatl to fieo, while 
his lands w'ero confiscaU-d. The defeat of the 
barons restored him his i>ossession.s, and he 
subsc-quently received large grants of land 
from tho crown. 

Valentia, or Valentiaxa, was probably 
tho Roman name of the district between the 
Walls of Severus and Antoninus, comprising 
the LowLinds of Scotland, Northumberland, 
and Cumberland. In 369 the country betwepn 
the two walls was won back from the Celtic 
tribes by Theodosius, and given its new 
name, Valentia, in honour of the Emperor 
^ alens. Mr. Skene, however, is inclined 
to throw considerable doubt upon the usual 
theory that \ alentia lay between the two 
walls, and suggests that it may in realitv 
have been Wales. 

Val-es-Dunes, The Battle op (1047)» 
was fought between Duke William of Nor- 
mandy, aided by King Henry I. of France, 
and the rebellious Norman kiroiis. William’s 
victory was comidete. and firmly esUblished 
his power. Val-cs-Dunes, tho scene of the- 
battle, is a broad pLiiu not far from Caen. 

Valetta, La, the capital of JIalta (q.v.), 
was besieged from Sept., 1798, to Sept., 1800, 
by a force of Maltese and English, who wore 
anxious to drive the French out of the isLind. 
After being reduced to the verge of starvation 
the French garrison, commanded by General 
Vaubois, were comi)cUed to surrender to 
General Pigot. 

Vancouver’s Island, on tho west coast 
of North America, separated from the main- 
land by Queen Charlotte Sound. Johnstone 
Strait, and the Strait of Georgia, w’as in 184^ 
gnmted to the Hudson’s Bay Company. In 
1859 it became a crown colony, and in 1866 
was incorporated with British Columbia (q.v.), 
whilst five years later the whole province 
became j^rtof the Dominion of Canada (q.v.). 
Tho capital of the island is Victoria, wJiich 
has a population of about 17,000; and the 
chief sources of its wealth uro gold and coal, 
and fisheries. The Canadian Pacific Railway, 
which ends at Vancouver city, on the main- 
land, has sensibly increased its importance and 
favoured its development. 

Van Diemen’s Land. [Acstralia.} 

Vane, Siu Henry, the Elder (5. 1589, rf. 
16551 was enmloyed on diplomatic business 
by Charles L, and subsequently became 
treasurer of the royal household. In 1639 
he was appointed Secretary of Stat<>, through 
the queen's influence. He w’as u bitter op- 
ponent of Strafford, and one of the chief 
instruments in his conviction. He held his 
secretaryship till Nov., 1641, though ho de- 
cidedly inclined towards the Opposition in 
Parliament, but retired into private life 
after being deprived of his offices. Clarendon 
savs that he was tho Last of tho king's coun- 
sellors who stayed w*ith Parliament, and thau 
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'• tliougli he concuiTtd in all the malicious 
tlesigns against the king, and agiiinst the 
Uliurch, he grew into the hatred and eonteiujit 
of those who had made most use of him, and 
died in universal reproach.” 

Vane, Siu lltsHY (A. 1612, /f. 1602), the son 
of .'<ir Ilenrv Vane, ('oinptroller of the King’s 
Househohl, * was educated at Westminster 
School and Magdalen Hall. Oxford. In 1636 
lie emigrated to Jl.assiielmsidts.of which cohmy 
lie was elected governor, hut aft«T a year s 
tenure of the oftiee his advocacy of unlimited 
religious liberty lost him his post, and he 
retinned to England in 1637. In the lA>ng 
Parliament he heeami- one' of the leadei-s of 
the Root and Branch party, ami his evidence 
jdayed an important part in Stnifford s trial. 

In duly. 1613, Vane was apijointed one of the 
commissioners to negotiate the alliance with 
Scotlaml.and it was hv his skill that the clause 
“according to the Word ofOod,” was inserted 
in the Solemn League and fovenant. In the 
Parliament Vane was recognised throughout 
as one of the ablest leaders of the Indcpen- 
ilents, and sided with that pai-tv and with the 
army against tlio Presbyterians in 1647. \ ano 
disipiuoved of the violation of the Parliament 
by Pride’s Purge, and took no part in the king’s 
trial. He was chosen as a member of the 
founeil of State of the Republic, but refused 
the i)roposed oath approving of the punishment 
of the king. As head of the commission 
governing the navy, and chainnan of the 
committee for dniwing uj) the scheme for the 
constitution of a new Parliament, he jdayed a 
very important part during this period ; hut 
his persistency in I'lessing forward the jwissing 
of his measiuo. and refusing Cromwell’s plan, 
l(‘d the general to expel the Rump (1663). 
In 1666 ho wrote a tnict entitled A Jfealing 
Question Vioponuiled, proposing the calling of 
a genonil convention to establish a free con- 
stitution, for which he was summoned before 
the Protector’s council, and imprisoned at 
Carishrooke for three months. In Richard 
(’romwell's Parliament, Vane n'prescnted 
Whitchurch, and headed the oi)position to the 
n»;w government. When the restored Rump 
quarrelled with the anny, Vane took part 
with the armv, and acted in the Council of 
^ihite estiiblisiud by it. On the second re- 
stondion of the Rump, Yano was punished 
by being expelled from Parliament (Jan., 
1660), and relegated to his estates in Durham. 
On the return of the king he was arrested 
(July, 1660), and wholly excepted from the 
amnesty, though it was agreed that the tw’o 
Houses should petition Charles to spjire his 
life. After two yoai's’ imprisonment he was 
tried (June, 1662), and sentenced to death, 
the king thinking, as ho wrote to Clarendon, 
that he was too dangerous a man to live if he 
could honestly be put out of the way. He 
was executed on June 14, 1662. 

Forster, British Sfnfesmcn^vol. iv. ; Clarendon, 
Hist, o/thc Rebellion. [C. H. F.] 


Vansittart. Henky, was a Madms 
civilian seleeli'd to .'uiccced Chvo in the 
, govci-nment of Bengtil (1760). He deter- 
iiuned to depose Mecr Jaftier and place Jleer 
Cossim as ruler in his stea<l. In this jihin, 
however, he was opposed hy sevei-.il mem- 
bers of his council. His attempts to foive 
revenue rc'forms on ileer Cossim ended in the 
massacre of Patna (q.v.), and the restonilion 
of Moer Jaftier. Not^ntlistanding the ill- 
sucecss which attended his measures generall\ , 

5Ir. Vansittart seems to have been a man of 
very good intentions. He attempted to cheek 
the illegitimate tniding which the Company s 
servants canned on for their own heneht. In 
1765 he returned to Eui-opo, and in 1709 
was appointed one of a company of three 
“Supervisors ” sent out to India by the Com- 
pany for the purpose of invcstigsition and rc- 
fonn. On their voyage to llindostan the 
fingate in which these gentlemen were em- 
barked, disappeared in an unaccountable way, 
nothing having ever been heal'd of its unfor- 
tunate passengers from that day. 

Varaville, The Battle of (10.')8), was 
fought by William of Nonnandy ainiinst the 
eombineci forces of France and Anjou. Tho 
latter were completely routed, and shortly 
aftcrwanls j)cacc was made. ^ anivillo is on 
the Dive, not far from Fulnise. 

Vassalage >S a word signifying the con- 
dition of femhil dependence. The term vassiis 
(from a Celtic word originally meaning “a 
growing youth ”) appears first in Jlerovingian 
chronicles and charters in the sense of an nn- 
free person, while in the Carolingian period it 
is ust'd for a fi-ccman who has commended him- 
self to some more ix>werful person or corpora- 
tion. Commendation was symbolised by tho 
act of homage, which was accompanied by an 
oath of fealty. But at first the relation was 
a purely pcraonal one, and implied no change 
in the ownership of the land. It was only 
when the beneficiary’ tie, that relation which 
arose from the grant of a benefice with tho 
obligjition of service, was united to com- 
mendation that the status known in tho 
later Middle Ages as vassalage was perfected. 

Frank feudalism ni’ose then princijMiUy 
from the union of tho beneficial system and 
commendation. Though commendation fre- 
quently occura in England, its part in the 
creation of tho English nobility by service, 
and of the scmi^fcudsil condition of things 
immediately before tho Conquest, is of com- 
paratively small importance as compared with 
that of the comitutus and that of the English 
judicial system. Tho word or vassalns, 

IS of very rare occurrence before the Conquest ; 
though as early as Alfred tho term is applied 
by Asser to the thanes of Somerset. Tho 
Conquest itself universalised a feudal tenure 
of land of tho Continental type, and with tho 
thing came the name. [Feudalism.] 

Stubbs, Coiisf. Hist., i. § 65, 93, where an ac- 
count of Continental vassalage is given ; Waltz. 
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DcutscJie-Verfassungs GeschichU ; and Si>hm, w4U- 
dcu^sch^ J AJ 

Vavassour (Fr. J'ata,stur) was a small 
landowner. The word has been variously 
explained as signifying a person next in dig. 
nity to a baron, or merely a middle-class pro- 
prietor. Probably a vavassour is correctly 
defined as “ a sub-vassal holding a small 
fief.” Tile word is used in the prologue to 
the CanU-rbiinj 2’aUa in reference to the 
Franklin. 

Vellore Mutiny, The (July, 1806). 
Vellore, a fortress oiglity-eight miles west of 
iladras, had been selected as the resideneo of 
the family of Tippoo (q.v.). Here they were 
treated with great liberality by the English 
goveroment ; but made use of their oppor- 
tunities to foment a deep spirit of disaffection 
in the native army— a design in which they 
were greatly aided by various innovatiotis 
introduced by the adjutant-general into the 
military code. An insuneclion broke out 
early in July, 1806, by the seizure of the 
jjowder magazine and the assault of the 
European barracks. About 170 of the Eng- 
lish troops were wounded or killed, and 
thirteen officers of the garrison were slain. 
Tho surviving English troops, however, man- 
aged to hold their position till the arrival of 
Colonel Gillespie with succour from Arcot. 
An investigation succeeded in fixing the 
greater guiltof the revolt on thoTippoo family, 
who were accordingly removed to CalcutUi. 

Venner, Thomas { d . 1661), a wine- 
cooper by trade, was the leader of a band of 
Fifth-Monarchy men, who appeared in arms 
in London in Jan., 1661, demanding tho 
establishment of the monarchy of Christ. 
Tho rising was suppressed, and Venner and 
sixteen others were executed, 

. Venezuela* Rblatioxs with. The rela- 
tions of Gn.*at Britain with Venezuela have 
turned mainly on a long-standing dispute as 
to the boundary between the I^public and 
the colony of British Guiana. The Venezue- 
lans deri ve their territorial claims from Spain, 
the British from the Dutch, who ceded the 
colony to them in 1814. As a result of Pre- 
sident Cleveland’s message to Congress at the 
end of 1895 demanding that the dispute should 
be submitted to arbitration, the question for 
a time assumed a highly critical aspect as be- 
tween Great Britain and the United States, 
and a Boundary Commission was appointed 
'by the latter Power to investigate the 
question. In 1897 the dispute was referr<^ 
to arbitration, and in 1899 it was settled by 
the award of tho Arbitration Tribunal. 
During the revolution in 1901, outrages were 
committed on British and other European 
persons and property. In 1 902 Great Britain, 
with other Powers, sent claims against Vene- 
zuela. and after an nltimatum British and 
German fleets blockaded Venezuelan coasts. 


The matter w.is referred to the Hague Tri- 
bunal, which decided in 1904 that tho Powers 
were entitled to preferential treatment. 

Vere, Sir Fra.n-<;is ( b . 1560, d . 16(i9), 
accompanied Sir I^iilip Sidney (q.v.) to tho 
Netherlands, and in 1587 was jjresent at the 
defence of Sluys and Bergen-op-Zoom, where 
he greatly distinguished himself. In 1596 he 
took part in the expedition to Cadiz and in 
the following year accompanied Essex in his 
unfortunate expedition to the Azores. 'I’o- 
wards the end of 1597 he retunied to tho 
Ix)w Countries as Governor of BrilL In 
1604 he returned to London, where he died. 

Vere, Sir Hou.vce (5. 1565, d . 1635), served 
with his brother, Francis, in the Low 
Covmtries, and was present at the capture of 
Slu 5 ’s. He succeeded his brother in the eoin- 
m;ind of Brill till that town was restorerl to 
the States of Holland in 1616. On the break- 
ing out of the Thirty Years’ War ho was set 
at the head of the force ilestined by .fumes I. 
for the preservation of the Palatinate, but on 
this occasion was forced to suirendcr to Tilly 
at Mannlieim. Ho was created Lord Vere of 
T'ilburj' by Charles I. on his accession to the 
crow'n, and was made Master of the Ordnance 
in 1629. 

Vere, Robert he, 9th Earl of Oxford, 
lit Marquis of Dublin, and Duke of Ireland 
(rf. 1392), w’as one of Richard II. ’s chief fa- 
vourites and advisers. He married Philippa, 
daughter of Ingidram de Coney, and gnind- 
daughter of Edward III., but subsequently, 
having obtained a divorce from her, he married 
a Gorman lady, who had come over with 
Anne of Bohemia (1387). Do Vere quickly 
acquired a great ascendency over tho young 
king, by whom in 1385 he was created Jlai-ipiis 
of Dublin, receiving a.s an appanage the whole 
territorj' and lordship of Ireland. In tho 
next year he received the title of Duke of 
Ireland, and became practically tho ruler of 
Engbind. His chief opponent was the Duke 
of Gloucester, who was actuated more by 
selfishness than any desire for good govern- 
ment, and compelled the king to assent to the 
appointment of a commission of regency. 
After a feeble attempt at rcsishmcc, the king 
had to give way, and the chief favourites wore 
appealed of treason. Among these was Do 
Vere, who riiised a small body of troops, and 
marched against Gloucester, but he w'us met 
at Radcot Bridge ( 1 387) by the Earl of Derby, 
and, finding himself outnumbered, fled to 
Ireland. Ho was proclaimed a traitor by I’ar- 
liament, but succeeded in making good his 
escape to the Continent. [Richard il.] 

Vereezuflinff, Peace Convention at. 
[Boeb 

Venieuil,THE Battle OF (Aug. 16, 1424), 
was fought by the English, under the Duke of 
Bedford, against the combined French and 
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Scotc h force, commanded by Buchan, Constable 
of Fnince. The want of discipline in the French 
army, and the misconduct of the Lombard 
mercenaries, contributed in no small degree 
to the victory of the English. Tlie French 
were completely routed, and out of a force of 
18.000 left between 4,000 and 5,000 on the 
field. Amongst those who fell were the Con- 
stable, and the Earl of Douglas, while the 
Duke of Alenijon and other genenils were 
taken prisoners. This >'ictor>’ practically 
ensured the supremacy of the English in the 
north of Fnince. Vemeuil is one of the 
frontier towns of Maine, and is not fur from 
Evreu.x. 

Vemicomes (or Venicones), The, were 
an ancient British tribe who inhabited part of 
Perthshire, the whole of Angus, and a large 
part of Kinciirdineshire. According to Pro- 
fessor Rhys they occupied Meam, An^s, and 
the cast of Fife, ha^•ing for their chief town 
an unidentified place, Orrea. The same autho- 
rity regjirds this tribe, who are mentioned by 
Ptolemy, us being one with the later Mseatas 
and considers them to have l)een on the whole 
neither Goidelic nor Brythonic, t.e., not 
Celtic at all by race, but members of the 
aboriginal Piets. 

Rhys, Celtic Rn'tnin. 

Vernon, Edwaud. Admiral (5. 1684, rf. 
1757), was the son of James Vernon (q.v.). 
Entering the navy, he served in the Vigo 
expedition, and was captiun at twenty-one, 
and rear-admii'ul at twenty-four. He was 
member of Parliament for Penrhyn and 
Portsmouth from 1727 to 1741, and in this 
jiosition was a strong opponent of Walpole. 
In 1739 he was despatched to the Antilles 
with a fleet to destroy the Spanish establish- 
ments there, but faile<l in his attempt to seize 
Porto-Bello from an insufficiency of force. 
In 1741 ho was associated with Wentworth 
in the disastrous expedition against Cartha- 
gena. But even this failure did not destroy 
his pojmlarity at home, where ho was elected 
for three boix)ughs at once, and continued to 
take piirt in politics for some years afterwards. 

SUmbopo, Htst. of £ri^laiul« 

Vernon, James (Jf. 1708), was a Whig 
statesman in the reign of William III. In 
Dec., 1697, on the sudden resignation of Sir 
William Trumball, ho was elevated from the 
post of Undor-Secretaiy to that of Seevetar)' 
of State, through the influence of Shrews- 
bury (<|.v.). Soon afterwards, in conjunction 
with Montague, he was elected for West- 
minster. He attempted in vain to modenrto 
the violence of the House of Commons on the 
Resumption Bill, pi-oposing that William 
should bo allowed to retain a thii-d of the Irish 
grants. When the Partition Treaties were 
discussed ho earned a resolution that tho 
House would svrpjrort the king, and oven pro- 
posed that William should be authorised to 
conclude alliances. On the accession of Anne 


he was dismissed from office. He was, says 
Ranke, “ a pliant 'NMiig, of whom it was said 
that he knew how to avoid nraking enemies 
of those he was obliged to injure ; one sees 
from his letters that, on the other hand, he was 
ever cautious, even in his warmest confidences 
— a caution needful in one’s lifetime, no 
doubt, but useless to posterity. One would 
gLadly have seen plainer language in his Cor- 
respondence.” Vernon’s Correspondence from 
1696 to 1708 was edited by G. P. R. James, 
in three volumes, and is of considerable im- 
portance for the history of the years it covers. 

Raoke, Hist, o/ £ 113 . ; Macaulay, Hist. 0 / Eng. 

Verona, Congress or (1822). This con- 
gress, which met in the year 1822, consisted 
of the representatives of the five great powers 
of Europe, viz., England, represented by the 
Duke of Wellington and Lord Stran^ord ; 
France, represented by MM. do Mont- 
morency and Chateaubriand ; Russia, by the 
Emperor Alexander in person and Count 
Nesselrode ; Austria, by Prince Mettemich ; 
and Prussia, by Prince Hardenberg. The 
chief topics for discussion were : (1) The in- 
surrection in Greece and the relations between 
Russia and Turkey ; (2) the evacuation of 
Piedmont and Naples by the Austrian troops ; 
(3) the slave trade, which, however, could not 
be done away with because of the French 
interests involved in that traffic; (4) the 
question of the independence of the revolted 
South American States and the piracy of tho 
neighbouring seas ; (5) the question as to 
active interterenco in SMin. On this last 
subject England was isolated, all tho other 
powers declaring that they would follow the 
example of France in their diplomatic rela- 
tions with Spain. 

Versailles, The Treaty of (Sep- 
tember, 1783), closed the war between Eng- 
land and France, Spain, and tho United 
States. Tho principal terms of the Treaty 
of Versailles were : The full recognition of 
tho independence of tho United States on the 
part of England, with the recognition of tho 
limits of that republic, w'hich also kept the 
right of fishing in the Newfoundland waters. 
England returned to France St. Pierre and 
Jliquelon ; in the West Indies, St. Lucia and 
Tobago ; in tho East, Pondicherry, Chnnder- 
nagore, together with right of free commerce. 
France gave up tho island of Now Gi-enada, 
St. Vincent, Dominica, St. Kitts, Nevis, Mont- 
serrat, and others. In Africa England re- 
nounced Senegal and its dependencies, and 
restored Goree, but was guaranteed the posses- 
sion of Fort St. James and the river Gambia, 
with a right to share in tho gum trade from 
the mouth of the river St. Jean to Portendick. 
Permission was also given to fortify Dunkirk. 
As regards SpMiin, Minorca and the Floridas 
were given up by the English, who were, 
however, to be allowed to cut log- wood within 
certain limits, and who were to haveProvidcnce 
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and the Bahamas restored to them. Holland 
j*ielded Negrapatam, and promised not to 
harass English navigation in the Eastern Seas. 

Koch and Scboel), Hi$t. des TraiUs d« Pau; 

Martin, Hist, dc Franct. 

Vespasian was sent into Biitain as 

legatus legionum ” in the year 43 a.d. In 
this capacity, according to Suetonius, he 
fought thirty battles with the mitives, took 
twenty of their towms, and subdued the Isle 
of Wight. After attaining the Empire (70 
A. I),) he continued to take some interest in 
Biitain, to which island he sent more tlmn 
one army for the purpose of conquest. 

Vexin, Thb. This province, which lay 
on the liorderland of Fiance and Normandy 
had, according to the Norman writers, been 
coded, by King Henry I. of France to Duke 
Robert of Normandy as the price of his assis- 
tance in that sovereign’s restoration. During 
the years of William’s childhood it had been 
resumed by France, and the conquest of 
Maine and England had occupied this duke’s 
time too fully to give him leisure to reclaim 
the smaller province till towards the close of 
his rei^. At last, irritated by the French 
king’s jests, and the ravages committed on 
Norman ground by tha French commanders 
in Mantes, he entered the Vexin in 1087. 
Mantes was razed to the ground, and it was 
among the burning embers of this town 
that William met with the accident which 
put an end to his life. 

Vicar-General was the title given to 
Thomas Cromwell in his capacity of exercising 
“all the spiritual authority belonging to the 
king as head of the Church, for the due ad- 
ministration of justice in all cases touching the 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction, and the godly re- 
formation and redress of all errors, heresies, 
and abuses in the same Church,” in 1535. In 
1539 Cromwell was, by Act of Parliament, 
empowered to sit in this capacity “ on the 
right syde of the Parliament, and upon the 
same fourmo that the Archbi^op of Cantcr- 
bunc sytteth on, and above the same Arch- 
bishop and his successors.” It was in his 
capacity of Vicar-General tliat Cromwell 
issued the commission for inquiry into the 
religious houses throughout the kingdom. 

Victoria, Alexandrina, Queen (5. 
1819, a. 1837, d. 1901), was the only child of 
the late Duke of Kent (son of George III.), 
and the Princess Louisa Victoria of Saxe- 
Coburg (relict of the hereditary Prince of 
Lciningcn). The Duke of Kent died 1820, 
and the general education of the Princess was 
directed, under her mother’s care, by the 
Duchess of Northumberland, wife of the 
third duke. Sho succeeded to the throne 
in 1837 ; was married, 1840, to his late High- 
ness Prince Albert of Soxe-Coburg Gotha, 
who died Dec. 14, 1861. Her Jubilees were 
celebrated in 1887 and 1897. [Sea Ciuuban 


Wau; Inuian Mitiny ; Cohn Laws; Ike- 
land ; Palmerston ; Peel ; Gladstone ; 
Beaconsiteld, &c.] 

Vienna, The Congress of (1814 — 1.)), 
met to settle the atfuirs of Europe after the 
defeat of Napoleon and the entry of the 
allies into Paris. The Congress was attended 
by pleni|)Otonliaries of all the great powc-rs 
and most of the smaller ones of Europe. 
EngLind was represented by Lord Castlereagh. 
The proceedings of the congress were much 
interfered wnth, first by the continual gaieties 
indulged in by the princes and ambassadors in 
Vienna ; and, secondly, by the divergence of 
vnews that became manifest among the rcj>re- 
sentatives of the great powers. A dispute, 
indeed, luid arisen before the formal opening 
of the congress. An attempt had l>een made 
by Austria, Prussia, Russia, and England, to 
get the entire management of the conference 
into their luinds, and to exclude France and 
the smaller jKiwers from the settlement of 
Europe. This, however, failed through the 
determination of Talleymnd, who asserted 
the rights of Fnmce and the secondary sbites. 
In the congress itself it was erident that an 
arrangement liad been made between Prussia 
and Russia for the disposal of the territories 
occupied by their troops ; and this was so 
unwelcome to the others that in Jan., 1815, 
a secret convention was entered into between 
England, France, and Austria, to compel tho 
adoption of the policy thej’ advocated. This 
attitude of tho three powers compelled 
Russia and Prussia to agree to a compromise, 
and tho settlement was hastened by the news 
of Bonaparte’s escape from Elba (Feb. 26, 
1815). It was agreed that a large portion of 
Saxony should be given to Prussia, Posen ' 
should belong to Prussia, and Galicia to 
Austria, while the rest of Poland was secured 
to Russia ; Luxemburg was given to tho 
Netherlands, Switzerland w’as reorganised, tho 
Bourbons were restored to Naples, the minor 
German states re-csbiblished, and the congress 
declared a universal disapprobation of the slave 
trade. The congress closed Juno 9, 1816. 

Koch and Schoell, Hist, dts TraiUs de Patx* 

AlisoD, Hiil. of Euvo}yt{ C. A. Fylfe, Hut. of 

Modern A'urope. 

Vienna, Conference of (1853). Towards 
the end of July, 1853, a conference of tho 
four great powers was held at Vienna. This 
conference adopted a certain note which had 
been previously drawn up in France as tho 
embodiment of their views as to the Russo- 
Turkish question. Russia at once acceded 
to these terms, but the Porto refused its 
consent, objecting to certain passages. Theso 
objections tho great powers subsequently 
allowed to have been well-founded ; for, os 
tho Sultan said, he could not accept a doctrine 
whose terms implied that the I>ri^’ilcgc8of the 
Greek Church in his domains w’crc only main- 
tained by the championship of Russia, and 
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also threw douhts on the irood faith of the 
Turkish f^nvominent as roj^ards its fultilincnt 
of treaty obligrations. The Porte dcchired 
war on Uet. a, upon which the congress in- 
quiroil on what terms Turkey would treat for 
peace. The reply was: Only on the immediate 
and complete evacuation of iloldavia an<l 
WalLichia. the renewal of the treaties, and 
various other conditions which were recog- 
nised by the congiess as reasonable. The 
congress accordingly drew up a protocol to 
this effect, and forwarded it to Russia, which 
j)Ower, however, rejected the tenns offered, | 
and proposed five new ones (Jan. 13, 1853). 
These being found impossible of acceptance, 
the conference dissolved. 

Vienna, The Second Coxoiiess of, met 
in March, 1855, and consisted of pleni- 
j)otentiarics from England (Lord J. Russell), 
Fnmce, Austria, Turkey, and Russia. On 
llarch 26 it was adjourned, and only re- 
opened towards the middle of April. The 
negotiations broke down on the proposal to 
limit Russian naval power in the Black Sea, 
and after the withdinwal of the English and 
French representatives^ the Congress ended 
early in June. 

Vienna, The Tueatv of (JIarch, 1731), 
comi)leted the settlement of Europe designed 
by the Treaty of Seville. By that treaty 
till) Emperor had been isolated in Europe, 
lie Seized the duchy of Parma, and it seemed 
likely that England, in conjunction with 
Franco and Spain, would be forced into a 
war that would result in acquisitions by 
Fnmce in the Austrian Netherlands whica 
would bo dangerous to England. Accord- 
.ingly, Sir Robert AValpolo, in conjunction 
with Holland, opened negotiations with the 
Emperor, England guaranteed the Pragmatic 
Sanction, which secured the succession of the 
Austrian dominions, while Austria “ accepted 
the terms projiosed at Seville, agreed to 
destroy the Ostend Company, to establish 
Don Carlos in his duehies, and not again to 
threaten the balance of European power.’* 
TTio treaty was signed without the participa- 
tion or assent of France. 

Vigo Bay, The Expedition to, in the 
War of the Spanish Succession, was desjiatched 
in 1702 under the command of the Duke of 
Ormonde, with Sir George Rooke at the head 
of the fleet. It consisted of fifty vessels, of 
which thirty wore English and twenty Dutch. 
On J uly 1 tiiey sailed from St. Helen’s, and on 
Aug, 1 2 they anchored in the harbour of Cadiz., 
Through disimion and jealousy, very little 
was effected at this place besides the plunder 
of a few ports. News, however, now arrived 
from England of the arrival of the Siianish 
galloons in the Bay of Vigo, and instructions 
to take or destroy them were forwarded to 
Sir George Rooke, who, however, had re- 
ceived this information earlier. The Dutch 
vessels were communicated with, and on Oct. 


1 1 it was resolved to attempt to captuio the 
French and Spanish ships which were drawn 
up at Vigo Bay, in a position defended by a 
boom and a castle. Next day the Duke of 
Ormonde landed some soldiers to effect a 
diversion, and these soon made themselves 
masters of the castle. Meanwhile the booni 
was forced by the English ships, and the 
French admiral, seeing destruction imminent, 
gave orders to set fire to his own vessels. Of 
the enemy’s men-of-war eleven were burnt, 
four were taken by the English and six by 
the Dutch. Of the galleons six w’ere taken 
by the English and five by the Dutch, who, 
however, sunk six others. Of the treasure 
ou board, valued at more than 40,000,000 
“pieces of eight,” much had been taken on 
shore before our arrival, and booty to the 
amount of about 11,000,000 “pieces of eight’^ 
alone fell into the hands of the rtetors. 

Villa Viciosa, The Battle op (1710), 
in the V'ar of tho Spanish Succession, 
was tho sequel to tho unfortunate defeat of 
the allies in Spain at Brihuega. That defeat 
was mainly owing to the slug^shness of tho 
Imperial general, Staremberg, in the suiiport 
of General Stanhope. On coming within 
sight of Brihuega at last, Staremberg found 
that Stanhope had surrendered, and at once 
attempted to retreat, but finding that stop 
impossible, ho drew up his troops in order of 
battle. Ho had but thirteen thousand op- 
posed to twenty. Tho left wing of tho allied 
treops was completely routed by the cavalry 
of the enemy, amongst wiiom was Philip, the 
French candidate for the crown. Instead, 
however, of proceeding to attack tho re- 
mainder of our army, tho victorious troops fell 
to plundering tho baggage, learing Starem- 
berg free to contend with tho left wing, a 
contest in which ho was so far successful that 
by nightfall he was left in possession of the 
field, from which the Duke ,of Venddme and 
Philip had galloped in harte. The enemy’s 
cannon were taken and our own recaptured, 
but tho allied forces had suffered so much in 
the action, that Starombei^ deemed it ad- 
visable to retreat to Saragossa. 

J. H. Burtou, of Qiiem ^nne; MohOD, 

bar of flic Succwjion in SjKiin. 

Villenage, Villeins. These words 
respectively denote tho depressed condition, 
and tho class to w’hich at one time tho vast 
bulk of the population that was in immediate 
contact with the soil belonged. The villein 
class was the aggregate, formed by political 
and social influences, of several classes,- some 
similar and all distinguishablo, which began 
to be drawn closer to ono another long before 
the Norman Conquest, and reached their 
common level years after that event. It is 
a fair surmise that tho mutual attraction 
exercised on each other by the various kinds 
of ceorls and theotes, the former sinking, the 
latter rising, till they met and blended, had 
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been working from an early date. The villt 'ms, 
however, wei-e originally those who had a 
right to share in the common land of a vUl. 
MTien JJomt^duij Book was compiled, the 
sections of the labouring popuLition that w’ere 
in a few generations to combine into the 
general villein chtss were known as hordars, 
cottars or cotsets, serfs, and lilUius, the firat 
and last in enormous maiurity. These may 
be assumed to have alraady come to differ iii 
degree only ; perhaps they were not far from 
the substantial amiilgaimition wliicheventuallv 
nuido a single class of them. ■\^^len the 
coah?scence and degrahition were complete, 
they bore many names. As tillers of the soil, 
and of a stitus distinct from that of the 
lower class in towns, they were called rustics ; 
as being exclusivcdy of fenglish birth natives 
or nei/s ; vificins because they were bound to 
live on the villa, which Imd now become the 
property of feudal lords ; and serfs because 
they hud to serve another’s will. The feature 
in the condition that accomj)auied every one 
of its varying shtges and distinctions, and 
doubtless fixed the. fate of the different con- 
stituents of the class, and nuty consequently 
be titken for the most significant, was the 
dependence of every member of it on a 
superior, the existence of an intermedLarj* 
thi*ough whom alone they came under the 
cyo of the law, and by whom alone their 
nghts could be asserted. The moment this 
is seen in the liistoric development of our 
system — and it is cleaidy seen in the later 
Anglo-Saxon rule, that no man could bo lord- 
less — at tliat moment we become aware of 
a general set among the humbler dwellers in 
the lamd towards villemigo. The fresh im- 
petus given to the feudal i)rinciple by the 
Conquest, and the indifference of Norman 
^'udges to the degrees of English dependence, 
insured the completion of the process ; when 
the twelfth century began, the men whoso 
Labour raised the nocessjirj* food for all, were 
in huge proportion “ irremovable cultivators,” 
holding their cottages and patches of ground 
at the will of others, barely callable of political 
rights, and at the mercy of others for the 
exercise of such social rights as tho law doled 
out to them ; in a word, dependent on those 
who hud lordship over them for everything 
that made living possible, and life support- 
able. Tho pecidiar facts of their condition 
were Kuinined in tho single fact, they had 
a master. Tliis master commanded their 
services ; had nominally pow’or to take from 
them evcrj'thing they jiossesscd ; could transfer 
them in the lump with the land they tilled ; 
thev were — in some instances at least — 
reckonc'd part of the stock of his estate ; 
aipinst his wdll they were not at liberty to 
withdraw from the conditions of their birth. 
They could not buy their freedom from him 
with their own money, because all they had 
was in his power. If a villein rap away from 
his lo^d^ he not only lost the holding that 


afforded liim a livelihood, but w’as liable to Ikj 
dragged back to his former dejiendencc. 'I’he 
consent of his lord was needed to his be- 
coming a knight or clerk, or to his educating 
his children for the service of the Chureh. 
Yet his lord’s authority over him was not 
unbounded ; for his cruelty or neglect the 
villein hitd a remedy in the king’s court. 
And from all oppressions but lus loitl’s ho 
was absolutely sjtfo ; tho law redressed tho 
wTongs done to him by others as promj)tly a.s 
those of the most liw-worthy man in tho 
kingdom. He had, moreover, many comforts 
and littlo responsibility. He was generally 
loft in undi.sturbed enjoyment of his smjjil 
fanu and the gains of his industry, was 
exempt from serricc in war, and often found 
his lord an indulgent master. There w’as 
more than one door to freedom thiit ho miglit 
contrive to open ; residence in a town as 
member of a gild for a year and a cliy, 
imcLiimed by his lord, nuide a free man 
of him ; the Chtirc’h was on liis side, ever 
raising her strong voice in favour of 
emancii«ition. Nor was ho alwaj’s an utter 
nonentity in politics, or overlooked in tho 
great securities of tho mitioual rights. His 
oath was roceiveff in the great inquests ; ho 
was represented in the local gjitherings; tho 
Great Charter guaranteed hi.s wainago agjiinst 
logiil distraint. In course of time the villein’s 
position came to bo something like this : ho 
owed his lonl the customary sendees, whereby 
his lord’s demesne was cultivated ; and to 
render those his continual presonco on his 
lord’s csbitcs was required ; but his lord 
could not refuse him his customary rights in 
return, “ his house and lands and rights of 
wood and hiiy,” and in relation to every ouo 
but his lord, his capacity as a citizen was 
unq^lified — ” ho might inherit, puichaso, 
sue in the couids of law.” His condition, too, 
had a tendency to improve ; custom raised 
his hold U|>on his house and Lmd into u form 
of tenure — that by villenago, which even- 
tually developed into copyhold — he was al- 
lows to iMiy his rent in money instead of 
seiA'ico ; in many cases his lord’s giasp upon 
him gradually relaxed ; tho cunent of tho 
time ran in favour of enfranchisement. In 
the middle of tho fourteenth century a largo 
number of tho villeins hud become actually, a 
large number Wrtually, free ; these were 
“ free to cultivate theii' land, to redeem their 
children, to find tho best market for thou* 
labour.” This beneficial movement was 
checked by the Great Plague, when tho 
scarcity of labour gsivo the lords an intorast 
in recovering stray or half-liberated ^dllcins, 
and tho stops they took to this end drovo 
tho wholo class to insuiTCction. I’ho aboli- 
tion of villenago and substitution of rent for 
its sendees were among tho denmnds of tho 
insurgents of 1381. Tho check, however, 
was but temporarj' ; disupTOinted of their 
immediate object and cruelly punished as 
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they were, the rustics henefited materially hy 
the outburst. “The landlords ceased the 
practice of domanding base services: they 
let their lands to leasehold tenants, and ac- 
cepted money payments in lieu of labour ; 
they ceased to recall the emancipated labourer.” 
It must be remembered, moreover, that 
emancipation had long been common, that 
the law was now making for freedom, throw- 
ing the burden of proof on the claimant lord, 
and construing doubtful points in favour of 
the claimed — ruling, for instance, that no 
bastard could be a villein. These catises 
affected mainly the “ villeins regardent,” as 
those whose bondage was dependent on land 
and disabled them only towards their lords, 
were called It is suspected that there were 
also in England “ villeins in gross,” whose 
villcnago was personal and absolute, whose 
sendees at least could be sold in open market, 
and who had not a trace of political status; 
but this is still a disputed point. “ AVe may 
conjecture that the villein i-cgardcnt had 
fallen into villenago by occupying some of 
the demesne of the lord on servile conditions, 
and that the A-illcin in gross w'as a chattel of 
the lord whom ho wiid or maintained by a 
similar allotment of land.” But even the 
more debased form slowly gave way before 
continuous charters of onfranohisement; by 
this process the last isolated bondmen and 
their families were, in Elizabeth’s reign, 
quietly absorbed in the general mass of free 
citizens. [J. R] 


Stubbs, Const. Jliit. ; Hallam, JfiddJs Ages; 
KoKers, Six Ceniurics of U'orfc and Wages; See* 
bobm, The English Village Community; Vino- 
gradotr, Viflcnnye in England ; Maitlnud, 
Eom^siiay Book and Beyond. [The sorvival from 
Komau times of a serf-class of tillers of the 
soil is credited by some investigators with a 
large shore in the production of villeonge.] 


Villiers, Elizabeth (rf. 1733), was one of 
the iadies-in-waiting to I’rincess (afterwards 
Queen) Mary at the time of her marriage 
with William of Orange. She became the 
prince’s mistress, for although destitute of 
personal attractions she was a woman of con- 
siderable talents, and “ to tho end of her life 
great politicians sought her advice.” In 1693 
William employed her in vain to try and induce 
the Duke of Shrewsbury to accept office. She 
married George Hamilton, afterwards Earl of 
Orkney. AVilliuni bestowed on her a grant 
of part of the old crown property in Ireland 
(estimated at £24,000, though really only 
about £4,000 a year), and this grant became 
very unpopular when grossly exaggerated in 
value by the commission sent to inquire into 
the Irish forfeitures (1699). It was against 
Lady Orkney, Woodstock, and Keppel that 
the Resumption Bill of 1700 was chiefly 
directed. 

Vimiera, The Battle op (Aug. 21, 1808), 
during the Peninsular War, was brought 


on by an offensive movement of the French 
.array under Junot, four days after the 
combat of Rorica. The rtllage of Vimiera 
stands in a small plain at the foot of hills, 
near the river Maceira, and about nine 
miles from Torres Vc<lras. Sir Arthur 
Wellesley's object was to keep near the coast, 
in order to protect the landing of British 
troops ; but although holding the road to 
Torres Vedras, ho had been forestalled at that 
place by Junot, who had collected there the 
scattered troops of Laborde and Loison. 
Wellesley accordingly took up a defensive 
position, occupj-ing two ridges and some high 
ground between them. On the high groimd 
to the south of the village, Wellesley placed 
Fane and Anstruther with some infantry and 
six guns, while the bulk of the troops occupied 
tho range west of the Maccira. On the heights 
to tho east and north few troops were posted 
owing to a want of w’ater. Junot’s plan was 
to attack these heights, so thinly defended, 
and so to outflank the British left ; but 
Wellesley, to meet this, withdrew largo 
bodies from the right. TTie French attack 
on tho centre, which was intended to be 
suppoi-ted by the troops who were told off to 
outflank and destroy the English left, met 
with some little success at first, but was 
chocked at the summit of tho plateau by tho 
60th, who drove them back over tho edge, 
and a cavalry charge completed their rout. 
In the meantime the French troops on tho 
right, having too late extricated themselves 
from the rarines which had intercepted their 
progress, attacked Ferguson on the extreme 
left, but were vigorously repulsed. The 
pursuit, which would have destroyed the 
IVench army, routed as it was, was alTcsted 
by Burrard, who had arrived, and now took 
up the command. 

Napier, P«jin*ul«r TTar. 

Vincentf Henry, one of the chief leaders 
and orators of the Chartists, was tried at 
Monmouth for sedition in August, 1839, and 
sentenced to twelve months’ imprisonment. 
His release was one of the objects of the 
unsuccessful attack on Newport, Dec. 4, 1839, 
for participation in which Frost, Ernest Jones, 
and Williams were sentenced to death. 

Vinegar Hill, The Battle of (1798), 
during the Irish Rebellion, was fought near 
Enniscorthy, in Wexford. The Irish rebels, 
headed by Father Murphy, assembled here, es- 
tablished a camp, and committed fearful cruel- 
ties in the neighbourhood. From May 29 till 
the time when the camp was stormed, the 
massacre of Protestants was a matter of almost 
daily occurrence. On June 26, the British 
troops, under the command of General Lake, 
advanced from five sides to attack the rebels, 
the road to Wexford being, however, perhaps 
intentionally, left open. Tlie camp was taken 
without much fighting, only 400 out of 16,000 
being killed. Thirteen guns, however, were 
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taken, and the rest of the rebels fled in dis- 
order to Wexford. 

Virgil, PoLYDORE {b. 1470 ?• d. 1535 ?), 
was bom at Urbino. Being sent by Alex- 
ander VI. to England for the pur|>ose of 
collecting Peter’s Pence, he so favour- 
ably impressed Henry VII. as to make that 
king desirous of keeping him in his rejilm. 
Being appointed Archdeacon of Wells, he 
was induced by Fox, Bishop of Winchester, 
to undertake to compile a history of England. 
Pliis work w’as completed after several veal's* 
labour, and was published at Basle in *1534. 
It consists of twenty-six books, and extends 
to the end of Henrj' VII.’s reign. Though 
of conteinporarj’ authority only for the latter 
years of Henry VII., Polydore’s production 
merits great praise as being the fiist English 
history which is critically compiled from the 
annals of the older chronicles. About 1550 
Polydoro Virgil went abroad again, still, 
however, enjojnng the revenues of his English 
preferments, and is gtmerally said to have 
died at Urbino about the year 1555. 

Virgm Isles, The, are a collection of 
islands in tho \\ est Indies belonging to 
the Leeward group, and owned partly by 
Denmark, jwrtly by Spain, and partly by 
Great Britain. They w’ore discovered by 
Columbus (1493), and Yisited by Drake in 
1580 and by the Earl of Cumberland in 1596. 
Tortola, and some other of the Virgin Islands, 
were in 1600 acquired by tho English after 
they had driven out tho Dutch buccaneers, 
who had held them since about tho year 1648, 
and were in the course of the same reign an- 
nexed to tho Leeward Islands. 

Viscotmt is a titlo of nobility between 
those of earl and baron. As an hereditary 
honour it was introduced into England in 
Edward II. ’s reign from France, Henry do 
Beaumont being the first man created Viscount. 
Tho title has never boon used to any great 
extent in England, though in latter times it 
has been the custom to confer it on prominent 
cabinot ministers when they are raised to 
tho j)eorago« It must be remembered that 
tho Latin word vice^coinei is always used to 
translate the English sheriff; in 'tliis sense 
the word sooms to have been brought into 
EngLmd from Normandy at tho time of tho 
Conquest, and was used by tho invaders for 
tho English shirc-roovo because the Norman 
vxce^comes was the nearest oquiralent. 

Visitation, Tiis Couuittee op, ap- 
pointed by the Scottish Parliament, consisted 
of Presbyterian clergjTnen, who were to 
purify the Church by ^'isitat^on. Tho result 
was tho expulsion of many Episcopalian 
clerg>’ on charges of immorality, which were 
often tho result of malice. 

Vittozia, The Battle op (June 21, 1813), 
was tho fli'st great battle of Wellington’s 


campaign of that year in the Peninsular 
War. Vittoria stiinds on a small eminence 
with the Zadora flowing through tlie pbiin 
on its northern side. In the Vittoria 
basin Joseph had collected all the baggage, 
camp-followers, and plunder of the last 
campaigns. On tho 19th the allies came 
up, and encountered tho French in some 
pai-tial skirmishes. Joseph’s plan was to 
hold the bridges over the Zadora, and 
Wellington detennined to deliver three 
attacks on the French position, which was 
very widely extended. Hill, on the right, 
was to force the bridge of the narrow pass 
called L‘i Puebla, and di-ive in the French 
left. Wellington himself was to c;irry tho 
three chief bridges in the centre, w’hile on the 
extreme left Graham was to turn the French 
right, and so enclose the whole army in the 
Vittoria basin between the Zadora ’and the 
Puebla range. On tho morning of the 21st 
Hill seized the village of La PuobLi, and 
while some of his men were detached to seize 
the heights, hemimself pushed on threugh tho 
pass, and carried the village of Suhigana, 
In the centre, and on the left, Kemp and 
Graham succeeded in driving back tho enemy, 
and before long all the English troops were 
across tho Zadora. The French began to 
retreat, but were hotly assailed on all sides, 
especially by Wellington from tho hill of 
Aimoz, which he had seized by a sudden rush. 
They nevertheless kept up a running fight 
for five miles, until, after being driven from 
each successive position, they finally gave 
themselves up to a headlong flight, leaving 
women and children, baggage, and artillery 
behind them as spoil for tho pursuing troops. 

Napier, Pnu’naular H'or, 

Vixen, Seizure op tub. In 1836 Mr. 
Bell, an English merchant, infringed the 
Bussiun blockade of tho coast of Circassia, 
but at the distinct advice and instigation of 
Mr. Uiquhart, tho English minister at Con- 
stantinople, who, it was believed, acted with 
the express cognisance of Lord Palmerston 
(q.v.). Great excitement was created ; a 
largo party in tho country urgently demanded 
war to avenge this insult to the British 
flag. A select committee on tho subject was 
moved for in the House of Commons (1837), 
and it was refused by only 200 to 184. 

Annual 1857« 

Volunteer Convention, The, at 
Dublin (1783). In accordanco with the 
resolutions passed at tho Dungannon Con- 
vention [Volunteers, The Irish], 300 
members assembled in tho Rotunda on 
Nov. 10, 1783, and under tho presidency 
of Lord Charlcmont, passed a Reform Bill 
excluding all Catholics. Hood brought it 
before Parliament on Nov. 29, but wa.s 
beaten by two to one. On Dec. 1 the Con- 
vention adjourned sine die, and thus came tu 
an end. 
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Volunteer Corps. Soon after the 
outbreak of the (ireat War with Fi-ance, 
numerous Volunteer corps were miscd in 
Eiif,dnn(l to defend the country in case of in- 
vasion, and to overcome interaal disorder if 
necessary. These regiments were chiefly 
raised from the gentry and the middle 
classes, and were' armed and (*quipped at their 
own exjiense. Seveml of the corps consisted 
of cavalry. In 1803, when the war broke out 
again, the \’olunteer movement received a 
great iinjx tus. A bill known as the Jlilitarj- 
Jjervicc Bill was passed, authorising the en- 
rolment as Voluntcei's of all ahle-bociied men. 
^latiy new regiments were formed, and the 
numbers of the Volunteers rose to over 
300,000. Pitt put himself at the head of the 
movement, and, as Warden of the Cinque 
I’orts, laised a force of 3,000 Volunteers, of 
which he was in command. Though not 
called tqion to repel invasion, these Volunteer 
corps were frequently useful in suppressing 
riots. In 18o9 the intempeinto language 
used about England, in FreT*;h newsjwipers 
and public meetings, roused the nation to its 
defenceless C'onditiou. In consequence large 
numbers of llilic Volunteer Coiqjs were 
formed all over the country. The morement 
spread and took Arm root. In 1860 an Act 
was paSvsed to regulate the conditions of 
serWee, and in 1862 amended. Several other 
statutes have been pa.'^scd in i-eference to the 
Volunteers, and in 1870 an Act provided for 
tho resumption by the crown of direct au- 
thority over the Volunteoi*s. Thus tho 
Volunteers were closely incorporated with 
tho military system of the country, and placed 
under tho direct control of tho War OflSce. 
In 1881 they were further affected by the 
Regulations of tho forces, and by administra- 
tive changes ; tho chief of which was that of 
attaching the Volunteer corps as auxiliary 
battalions to the line regiments, Under the 
provisions of tho Territorial and Reserve 
Forces Act, 1907. the units of tho Volunteers 
were transferred to the Territorial Army 
(q.v.). 

Volunteers, The Iuish. The move- 
ment for esUiblishing Volunteer corps bepfan 
about 1778, owing, on tho one hand, to the 
boldness of American privateers, and, on the 
other, to want of money, w’hich prevented the 
Lord-Lieutenant from establishing a militia. 
It was part of the definite system of com- 
pelling, tho English government to grant 
legislative and commercial independence to 
Ireland by that country adopting the methods 
of agitation which had been so successful in 
America. In 1779 tho fii’st regular regiment, 
under command of the Duke of Leinster, was 
formed in Dublin, and though the Catholics 
■were persuaded to abstain, Protestant corps 
were formed all over the country, commanded 
by country gentlemen. They were now 40,000 
strong. On Sept. 18, Parliament passed, a vote 


of thanks to them, and the patriots, anxious 
to imitate Ameiuca, at once determined to use 
them to extort concessions from England. In 
this they had not miscalculated ; and tho 
government, being unable to spare troops for 
Ireland, had to ginut free trade in 1779. 
Grjittan had now begun to attack tho Union. 
The Volunteers supported him, and elected 
Lord Charlemout, their leader, in defiance of 
the Castle. In the north they be^n to hold 
reviews, their flag bearing the inscription 
“ Jlibcrnia tandem Hhera.''' Soon after, they 
passed resolutions declaring free trade in 
danger and against the Perpetual Mutiny 
Bill. The House of Commons at last took 
tho alarm, and in September, 1780, declared 
their resolutions, “ false, scandalous, libellous, 
and tending to luisc sedition.” All thi-ough 
1781 the Volunteers continued to increase 
till their numbers were estimated at 100,000. 
Meanwhile their uselessness in case of invasion 
had been shown by the fact that when Cork 
was threatened, only 300 came forward to 
defend it. In April, 1782, when Parliament 
again met, the Vobmtcers poured into Dublin 
in great numbers to give Gmttan confidence. 
The Irish demands were granted, and without 
doubt the constitution of 1782 was due to tho 
inability of the government to oppose any 
force to the Volunteers, who at this time 
actually had 80,000 men under amxs, and 
130,000 on the rolls. It was owing to their 
opposition that a projected increase of tho 
army had to be given up. The second Con- 
vention at Dungjinnon declared in favour of 
Reform, and with the Earl of Bristol (q.v.) as 
a leader, the Volunteers became a real danger 
to tho State when they assembled again in 
the “Volunteer Convention” (q.v.) of Nov. 
10, 1783, at Dublin, under the presidency of 
Lord Charlemont, and draw up a Reform Bill, 
which excluded all Catholics. After this 
the better classes retired from the movement, 
and the ranks began to be largely filled with 
Catholics. In 1785 they were again the idols 
of the mob, though a vote of tlu\nks to them 
was lost in the Commons. Tho failure of a 
congress to be held under their axispices 
through tho firm action of tho government, 
and the suppression of the VTiiteboys in 1787, 
made them less formidable. Wolfe Tone tried 
to revive them, but without success, and the 
Arms Bill of 33 George III. finally put an 
end to the movement, the carrying out of tho 
law being entrusted to the soldiery, who met 
with opposition at Belfast Monc. Many of 
the arms of the Volunteers, however, had 
before this passed into the hands of the 
peasantry, and were used in 1798. 

Froude, EnyUsh in Ireland ; L\fe o/ Grattan. 

Vorti^em appears to have been a prinoe 
of one ot the British tribes (probably the 
Demette) in tho middle of the fifth century. 
Innumerable stories concerning him are re- 
lated by Nennius and Geoffrey of Monmouth. 
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none of which redound much to his credit. 
He, perhaps, represented the national British 
party us opposed to the Roman party led by 
Ambrosias Aurelianus. He is siiid* to have 
invited the Saxons over to Brihiin to help him 
against the Piets. But Hengest is said to 
hiive very soon turned against him. and, after 
several engagements, to have driven him out of 
Kent. Of his subsequent history we have even 
les.s trustworthy accounts. According to Nen- 
nius he was burnt by fire from heaven, while 
Geoffrey declares he wms burnt in his castle 
by the orders of Ambrosius. The stor>' of 
his marriage with Rowena, the tLaughteV of 
Hengest, rests on very bad authority, but the 
names of fourof his sons, Vortimer ((pv.), Cate- 
gim, Pascent, and Faustus, are preserved in 
Nennius, who also says that St. Gennanus 
severely reprimanded Vortigeni for marrying 
his own (laughter. Heseems at first to luivc left 
the conduct of the war agsiinst the Jutish in- 
vaders to his eldest son, Vortimer, being him- 
self at first friendly to the invaders. Nennius 
is also the authority for Hengost's massacre 
of the British, on which occasion, how’cver, 
the king’s life is said to liavo been spared. 
Such are the chief traditions which have been 
preserved concerning the reign of Vortigem. 
They belong to fable rather than to history. 

Neuuius (Eng. Hist. Soc.), c. 43, &c. 

Vortimer (GoRTiMEu)((f.coM450j was the 
eldest son of Vortigem (q.v.), and appears to 
have actively opposed Hengest and the Saxon 
invaders. Ho is said by Nennius to hxivo 
valoroiisly encountered them on four occasions, 
but as his name does not occur either in 
GildjiS or Bede, any particulars about him 
must be extremely doubtful. According to 
Nennius's account, Vortimer at first sue- 
ceod<^ in confining the Jutish invaders to 
the isle of Thanet, defeated them in three 
battles, and forced them to send over to 
Germany for a fresh supply of warriors. 
Tlwoo times after this ho defeated tho new- 
comers. Shortly after this last Wetory he died, 
with his last breath bidding his friends bury 
him by tho sea-side, and uttering a prophecy 
that tho strangers would not hold their con- 
quests for over. 

Nenolus, c 43, 44. 47. 

Vox Clajnantis is tho title of an im- 
portant Latin poem by John Gower, in which, 
under tho guise of an allegorical dream, ho 
treats of tho causes and incidents of tho 
Peasant Revolt of 1381. 


Wace, RoiJEttT (rf. after 1183), was a 
native of Jersey, and became a prebendary of 
Bayeux. Ho wrote two long historical poems, 
£e Roman dt Brut (first printed 1836), which 
is a paraphrase of the Hittory of Geoffrey of 
llonmouth, and Le Roman do Rou^ a chronicle 


of the Dukes of Norin.indy ilowii to 1106. 
Tho latter poem has been edited by Sir A, 
JIalct (1827;, and translated bv Mr. F. Tavlor. 

Wade, George, Ge.veh.\l (i. 1673. d. 
17-18), entered the army in 1690. He served 
under the Duke of Marlborough during tho 
reign of (^ueen ^knno. In 1707 he \vas mised 
to the rank of major-general. "Wade was 
elected member for Hindon in 1715. In 1725 
he was sent to paeifv the Highlands in jiur- 
suance of the - Act for Disarming the Hi>'h- 
landei-s.” “ General Wade.” savs Lonl .Stan- 
hope, “ who had been sent into Scotland with 
very full powers, seems to have been a judi- 
cious and conciliatory man, insomuch tliat he 
became persomilly pdpuLir, even whilst faith- 
fully obot-ing most dishisteful orders. He 
employed himself more uscfullv in making 
militarv' roads across the Highland.^.” They 

have been immortalised in the famous lines 

“If you had but seeu these roads before they were 

Yon wo»ild hold up your haud.s and bless General 
Wade." 

Froml722 to 17-18 he sat as member for Bath. 
In 1744 he commanded the British forces in 
Flanders, but could accomplish nothing 
against the superior skill of Marshal Saxo. 
On the outbreak of the Jacobite Rebellion of 
1745 he collected what troops he covild at 
Newcastle. A false reiwrt that lie was ad- 
vancing to relievo Carlisle induced tho Pre- 
tender to relinquish for awhile the siege of 
that city. However, he pursued tho Pro- 
tender through Yorkshire, but his inactivity 
during the campaign was a general subject 
of complaint, and ho was in consequence 
superseded in command by Hawley. 

Stanhope^ of 

Wade, Sir William, one of tho diplo- 
matists and statesmen of Queen Elizabeth’s 
reign, was in 1584 sent to Madrid to explain 
to Philip the causes of his ambassador's 
(Mendoza) dismissal, but tho king refused to 
see him. The same year he was entrusted 
with the task of explaining to tho Queen of 
Scots her hopeless }>03ition if she refused a 
reconciliation wdth Elizabeth, and in 1585 
vainly endeavoured to procure tho extradition 
of tho Jesuit Morgan from Homy III. of 
France. He subsequently took possession of 
the Queen of Scots’ ixipers at Chartlcy after 
the discovery of tho Babington Conspiracy. 

W^er of Battle, “ A relic of old Teu- 
tonic jurisprudence,” wa.s a Norman innova- 
tion introduced into England by "WillLim tho 
Conqueror. A man charged with an offenco 
bv a private individual ‘ ‘ had tho right to 
plead not guilty, and throw do\^*n his glovo 
and declaro his rcadincas to defend his inno- 
cence with his body.” If tho challenge was 
accepted by the accuser, the two proceeded to 
fight on an appointed day ; if the defendant 
was defeated, or unable to continue tho com- 
bat all day, be was conricted and punished. 
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while if he was victorious, or could protract | 
the light till uightfaU, he wits acquitted, and 
hi.s adversjtrv was fined sixty shillings and 
dochired infamcrtis. “ The parties were obliged 
to tight in their own pei-sons, except tho 
appellant were a woman, a priest, an infant, 
sixty years old. lame, or blind, in any of 
which cases he might ‘ counterplead tho battle,’ 
and compel the defendant to put himself upon 
trial by his country.” As a Norman innova- 
tion it was much disliked in England, and in 
borough churtei-s we frequently find exemp- 
tions from trial by bittle granted as a privi- 
lege, though it was not legally abolished until 
1819. In 1817 a cerUiin Abraham Thornton, 
on his trial for alleged murder, demanded 
a *■ trial by battle,” and on the refusal of the 
prosecutor to accede, was discharged; this 
led. in 1819, to an Act abolishing “appeals of 
murder, treason, felony, or other offences, and 
Wager of Battel, or joining issue, and trial 
by Battel in Writs of Bight.” [Oudeal.] 

Waitangi, The Treaty or (Feb., 1840), 
was made between Captain Hobson, represent- 
ing the English Government, and the Maori 
chiefs. By it tho sovereignty of New Zealand 
was handed over to England, whilst Captain 
Hobson promised protection to the natives 
together with the rights of British subjects, 
coutirming also to the chiefs and tribes of 
New Zealand the full, exclusive, and un- 
disturbed possession of their lands, etc., “ so 
long as it might be their wish to retain them.” 

Wakefield, The Battle oF(Dec. 31 , 1460), I 
was an important Ljincastrian Adetorj' during 
tho Wars of the Roses. Tho battle of North- 
ampton had placed the supreme power in the 
hands of York, who had been acknowledged 
heir to the crown, but Queen Margaret, w’ho 
had fled to Scotland, refused to acknowledge 
this arrangement, whereby her son was de- 
inived of the succession, and, raising an army 
in tho north, advanced against the Yorkists. 
'The Duke of York marched against her, and 
took up his position in his castle at Siindal, 
near Wakefield. Margaret advanced from 
York, and the Yorkists mot them on Wake- 
field Green, between the town and Sandal 
Castle. The Yorkists, who were greatly in- 
ferior in nvimbers, were defeated, the duke 
was slain, his son, lluthind, was murdered by 
Lord Clifford while escaping from the battle- 
field, while tho Earl of Salisbury and others 
were sent to Pontofi'act, where they were 
beheaded. 

Enj. ChroKiclo (Camden Soc.); wlmral of 
Edward IV. (Camden Soc.) 

Wakefield, Edwakd Gibbon (ef. 1862 ), 
was the originator of the system of colonisa- 
tion bearing his name. It aimed at securing 
an adequate supply of labour in newly-settled 
countries by abolishing the free granting 
of land to intending settlers. Instead of this 
pmctice, the land was to be sold at £1 or more 
per acre, and tho pi-oceeds were to be applied 


to assisting immigration. Thus an industrial 
element might be secured in the populatioa 
of the colony which would cause an additional 
demand for agricultui-al produce and so 
increase the total production of wealth. Thw 
syst6iB> whicli was at first adopted in Soutii 
Australia and Victoria, as well as in New 
Zealand, was strongly opposed by Sir llichart 
Bouvke, Governor of New South Wales, and^ 
except in South Australia, never had any 
hold. In May, 1839, Jlr. Wakefield became 
private secretary to Lord Durham, while 
High Commissioner of Canada. 

Wakefield, Lcetfrs on CoIoni-«nfton. A sketch 
is g^iveu in Fawcett’s Manual, and some refer- 
ence is made to it in Mill’s Polih'cal Economy. 

Wakefield, Peter of, was a hermif 
celebrated in the reign of King John for the 
number and success of his prophecies. In 
1213 John, who had paid little heed either to 
interdict or excommunication, was terrified 
into submission to the Pope by hearing that 
Peter had predicted that on the next Ascension 
Day Jolin would not bo a king. Strangely 
enough tho prophecy received a kind of ful- 
filment from the fact that before tho day 
mentioned John had ceded his kingdom to 
the Pope. 

Wakeman, Sir George, was physician 
to Queen Catherine, wife of CJharles II. Ho 
was accused of conspiring to poison the king 
at the instance of tho queen. Tho chief r^dt- 
ncss against him was Titus Oates, whose 
evidence on this occasion w'aa more than 
usually contradictory, and Wakeman was 
acquitted, but by the menace of a second trial 
was so fi'ightcn^ that ho left the kingdom. 

Walcheren Zlxpe^tion, The (1809), 
was projected by tho British government on 
the renewal of tho war between France and 
Austria, in order to effect a diversion, and 
assist the latter power, by compelling the 
French to withdraw part of their forces from 
the Danube valley. The capture of the im- 
mense arsenal which Bonaparte had fortified 
and extended, expressly as a menace to Eng- 
land, was also a great object. The armament, 
which was d spatched late in July, was one 
of tho largest ever sent forth by England, 
and consisted of sixty ships of the line and 
frigates, and an enormous number of trans- 
ports, conveying over 40,000 infantry and 
cavalrj’ ; in all, Sir A. Alison computes that 
there must have been more than 100,000 
men of all arms and both services. But 
tho results achieved by this great force were 
miserably inadequate. Lord Chatham, the 
brother of William Pitt, who was in command, 
was destitute of decisive energy or military 
capacity. On July 29 part of the English 
force landed in the isle of Walcheren, and 
seized Middleburg, while other divisions cap- 
tured the fortresses at the mouths of the 
Scheldt. Antwerp might have been seized 
by a coiip-de-main j but instead, time was lost 
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in the siege of Flushing, which surrendered 
August 16. By th.' time the English were 
prepared to begin the siege of Antwerp, that 
city had been put into a thorough state of 
defence, and the g-arrison had been very 
largely reinforced. A.s it was now the begin- 
ning of September, Lord Chatham, suspend- 
ing operations, withdrew his troops to the 
island of Walchoren, and kept fifteen thou- 
sand of them there a.s a garrison, while the 
remainder were sent back to EngUmd. But 
the sanitary arrangements of the army were 
extraordimirily bad, and the (himp climate of 
Walcheren told terribly on the soldiers. Be- 
fore a month was over half the garrison wa.s 
in hospihil. Orders were therefore given to 
destroy Flushing, and abandon the island, 
which was completely evacuated before the 
end of the year. The failure of the expedi- 
tion was made the occasion of violent attacks 
in Parliament on the ministrj*, who were only 
saved from a vote of censure by a mirrow 
majoritj". A violent qiiarrel broke out be- 
tween Canning, w’ho was Foreign ^linister, 
and Castloreagli, who was War Jlinister, and 
was held to be largely responsible for tho 
mismanagement of the camj)aign. which re- 
sulted in a duel, and the resignation of both 
ministers. 

PaiUam«i<o.-y Dehales, vol. *v., api)endix i. ; 
Annual Re-jitter, 1809; Alison, HUt. of Europe, 
ch. lx. 

Waldegrave, Siu Edward (d. Sept., 
1561), one of ifary’s most trusted adWsers, 
used his utmost endeavours to prevent tho 
queen’s marriage with Philip. He was ap- 
pointed in 1558 on a committee of ways and 
means, but found no favour with Elizabeth, 
by whom he was sent to the Tower for trans- 
gressing tho Act of Uniformity (1561). 

Walden, Roger, Archbishop of Can- 
terbury (rf. 1406), was employed on diplo- 
matic errands by Ricliard II., and in 1395 
was appointed Loitl High Treasurer of 
England. When Archbishop Arundel was 
driven into exile in 1307 tho king obtained 
tho archbishopric fi-om tho Pope for Walden. 
On tho deposition of Richaiti II. Walden’s 
life was threatened, but ho came to terms with 
Arundel, and, resigning tho see, retired into 
private life. In 1405 ho was elected Bishop of 
London by Arundel’s influence, and held that 
see till his death in the next year. 

Wales is strictly the district inhabited by 
the foreigners, for that is the literal meaning 
of the term Welsh, applied by tho English 
to all the Britons alike. Its limits have 
varied vath tho progress of tho English arms. 
In the sixth contun,* it included an unbroken ' 
stretch of country from the Clyde to the 
English Channel, but the conquest of Chester i 
and the Severn Valley at the end of that i 
centuiy cut up the land of tho Welsh into ' 
three oistinct j^rtions, of which tlie northern j 

Hist.— 40 


part has been described under Cumbria, and 
the southern under Dumnoiiia. It remains to 
sjxtik of the central j)ortion, which we >tilJ 
call Wales, but wliich was then called North 
Wales, to (li^tinguish it from the West Wales, 
south of the Bristol Channel, and whose in- 
habitants called themselves Cymrv, and the 
land Cymru. Before the end of tho sixth 
century the modern NN'alcs was simply a frag- 
ment of South BriDiin. It was originally 
j)eopled by the primitive pre-Aryan savages, 
who largely .survived in tho great tribe of the 
Silures; then by Goidels of the earlier Celtic 
migration, who long maintained their hold in 
the west ; and then by Brvthonic Celt.s, who 
weitj in turn subdued by tlie Homans, whose 
roads, towns, and mine.s showed the militv of 
their power, but whose witlulrawal in 410 led 
to the breaking up of settled goveniment, 
the iflupse of the Britons into the trilxU 
organisations so characteristic of the Celts, 
tho relaxation of tlie feeble bonds whieli Homan 
Christianity had e.ist over them, and an 
anareliy which thi-catened specdyconquest by 
the English. 

During the sixth century, however, a re- 
markable revival of energy seems to have 
occurred in Celtic Britain, ami not least in 
Wales. The political revival, which set 
bounds to the English conquest, and united 
the Britons, firstly under Gwledigau, or tern- 
poraiy generals in war, such as the famous 
Arthur, and, at a later stage, under national 
kings, such as Cadwallon, who held North- 
umbria a whole year in servitude — the political 
revival, perhaps, affected Strathclyde moro 
intimately than Wales. But even in Gildas 
wo read of gieat prinees. like Jlaolgwm of 
Gwynedd, and the tradition of the migration 
of Cuned«Ja from the region of the Wall to 
North Wale-s, of the expulsion of the (yoidel 
by his descendants, and the story of Kenti- 
gem’s wanderings from Clyde to Clwyd show 
that Wales, too, was affected by the move- 
ment. The peculiar organisation of tho Celtic 
Church certainly originated in Wales, though 
its highest development was worked out in 
Ireland and Scotland. 

But the promise of national development 
was never fulfilled. Enough ■was done to set 
limits to the Saxon conquest, hut no really 
united state was formed. Despite tho later 
stories of Kings of all Britain, and Kings of 
all Wales, Wales was during nearly the whole 
of its history split up into an infinity of tribal 
states, over which very raiely some powerful 
character or vigorous stock acquired a loose 
ovorlordship that was never strong enough to 
make itself permanent. In the north the 
Kin^ of GwjTiedd were, perhaps, the strongest 
lino in Wales, but their authority over much 
of tho wide district so named was probably 
very slight. In tho south we know of a very 
largo number of potW states. In tho south- 
west the kingdom of Dcmetia or Dyfed was in 
early times the most important. But to tho 
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north the aggressive shite of Cerctligion grew 
at the expense of the older kingdom. Gwent, 
MorgJinwg, Brecheiniog, and, in the north- 
cast, Powis, were other important divisions. 
In shoi-t, Wales was n group of clan states, 
with a few greater sovereignties, claiming 
indefinite suzerainty over the lesser ones and 
each other. 

The history of these petty states consists 
primarily in' endless and puii)Oseless feuds 
with each other, true “ battles of kites and 
crows,” as no })olitical development, no na- 
tional state gnidually evolved from the con- 
llicv. But tierce invatlei's from east and west 
made it necessary for the petty kings to unite 
sometimes for common defence. The English 
fnim the east, the Irish Danes from the west, 
constmtly plundered and pillaged. Especially 
terrible were the rsivages of the “black 
pigans” from beyond sea. After a long 
jxuiod of predatory incursions, they perhaps 
ultimately formed a permanent settlement in 
Dyfed. On the west, the Mercian overlords 
were formidable neighbours during the eighth 
century. Offa conquered Pengw’em and the 
western portion of Powis, and built a dyke 
from Dee to Wye to mark off the limits of 
his kingdom, and keep the Welsh maramlers 
in check. He probably co-operated with 
Elvod, Bishop of Bangor, in forcing the 
Catholic Eiister on the unwilling Welsh. 

During this period the meagre Welsh annals 
give a bare catalogue of obscure kings. The 
end of the Mercian overlordship left the way 
clear for the development of the remarkable 
jMjwer of Uhodri Jlawr (843 — 877), who seems 
to have added to his patrimony of Gwynedd, 
the kingdoms of Powis, Ceredigion, and Dyfed, 
and to have thus been ruler of nearly all Wales. 
It is Siiid that on his death he divided his 
dominions into throe portions among his three 
sons, and that the throe chief states of later 
Wales — Gwjmedd with its capital Aberffraw’, 
Powis, wdth Mathraval as the roval seat now 
tlvit Pengwem had become Shrewsbury, and 
Ceredigion, including Dyfed, with the king’s 
residence at DinevawT, near Llandilo. Under 
Rhodri’s grandson, llowel Dha (q.v.) of 
Dinevawr (907 — 948), another hope of national 
unity arose. But the West Siixon monarchs 
wore too strong for such attempts. The 
friendship of Asser had brought Alfred's 
troops into the w’cstcrn wilderness of Demetia. 
All the South Welsh kings acknowledged 
Alfred as their lord. South Welsh bishops 
were consecnited at Canterbury’, and a deadly 
blow struck at the old wild freedom of the 
Welsh episcopate whore every bishop was, 
so to say, archbishop as well ns bishop of his 
own see. Howel himself attended Edward’s 
and Athelstan’s Witenagemots. The laws 
that go by his name are a curious combina- 
tion of old Welsh customs with those of the 
English court. On Howel’s death, Wales 
became more anarchic than ever. Its relation 
to England checked its internal development, 


but the English supremacy was too weak 
to impose older and strong government from, 
without. 

In 1015 Llewelyn ap Sitsyll conquered the 
usurper Aedhan ap Blegywryd, and inspired 
with new vigour the kingdom of Gwynedd. 
His son' Grulfyild became king over all 
Welshmen, and, in close alliance with his 
father-in-law, Elfgar, Earl of the Mercians, 
played a roallv important part in the his- 
tory of the time. At last the triumph of 
the house of Godwin proved fatal to the 
Welsh king. His great victories in Here- 
fordshire, which far exceeded the measure of 
the border forays which are the staple of 
Welsh history, were punished by two bril- 
liant English campaigns under Harold in 
person. At last in 1065, after Harold had 
ravaged Wales from end to end, Gruffydd was 
slain by the treachery of his own men. The 
conqueror divided his dominions among his 
kinsmen, Bleddyn and Rhiwallon, to be held 
as dependencies of the English crown, and, 
by pushing the English frontier still further 
westward, prepared the way for the new 
period of Siixon aggression, which made the 
Norman Conquest an event more important 
in Welsh than even in English history. 

The foundation of the great border Pala- 
tinates by William I. was the first result of 
the Conquest on Wales. The earldoms of 
Hugh of Chester and Roger of Shrewsbury', 
proved an iron barrier which effectually set 
limits on Welsh forays for the future. Their 
militai’y’ organisation made them equally 
capable of becoming centres of offensive war- 
fare. In the true spirit of their race, a swarm 
of Norman knights and adventurers poured 
over the borders into Wales. The earldom 
of CTiester soon extended 'ts bounds to the 
Conwy, and its vassal Robert of Rhuddlan, 
governed the vale of Clwyd. The modem, 
county of Montgomery roughly’ marks the 
district now’ added to the Shrewsbury earl- 
dom. Earl Robert of Bclesme wjis th© 
terror of all Welshmen. His brother Arnulf 
conquered Ceredigion and Dyfed. Bernard 
of Neufmarche, founded the lordship of 
Brecon in the old district of Brecheiniog. 
Robert Fitz-Hamon conquered the vale of 
Glamorgan. Gower, Kidwely, Ystradtow’j', 
were similarly appropriated. TJnable to with- 
stand the Nonnans in the field, the Welsh 
withdrew to their mountain fastnesses, and, 
in sudden forays, revenged themselves on 
their oppressors. Revolt after revolt of the 
I conquered peasantry confined the Norman 
lords to their castle walls. To guard a^inst 
the repetition of such events, Engli^, or 
Low German, colonists were planted in 
southern Dyfed, in Gower, and perhaps in parts 
of Glamorgan, and the old inhabitwts ruth- 
lessly driven out. Commerce came in the 
invaders’ train, and tow’ns sprang up in a 
community' hitherto unacquainted with urban 
life. Norman priests and bishops followed the 
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soldiers and merchants. 'ITie AVelsh sees were 
finally subjected to Canterbury. The southern 
bishoprics were permanently bestowed on 
Normans. By the time of Henry I. the 
Normans had conquered ail southern and 
western Wales worth haring. After the fall 
of Jihys ap Tewdwr (1090), the native princes 
lay aside even the title of king. In Gwynedd 
alone, whose monarchs now begin to be called 
Princes or Kings of Wales, was a i-eally strong 
(.'eltic power left. There the disastrous fate 
of Norman interlopers into the see of Bangor 
showed that the mitive spirit was still un- 
subdued. The territoiies thus conquered 
became know'n as the Lordship Marches. 
Conquered by independent adventurers, they 
possessed all the rights of a Palatine earldom. 
[Palatine Counties.] Their loixls were 
practically kings on their own estates, and , 
were bound to the English monarch by no 
other tie than simple allegiance. For all 
practicjil purposes they were as free as the 
lords of Aberffraw, .fVfter a generation or 
two, many begin to amalgamate with the 
conquered race, or at least to intcrmariy with 
them and get mixed up in their quanels. 
The succession of great English barons to 
some of these lordships — for example, the 
union of Gloucester and Glamorgan — had an 
important reflex influence on English politics. 

Yet the Welsh race was still far from being 
su1k1u(k1. The return of Gruffydd ap Cynan 
from his Irish exile (1100) marks a new de- 
velopment of culture and literature among 
the Cymry. The Welsh baids renew their 
songs. The Welsh chroniclers become more 
copious. The old laws were rc-edited. Even 
politically they were only reduced <o a 
certain extent. The Marcher lords were 
as much divided as the Welsh chieftains, 
Pmglish help was far off, and often inefiiec- 
tual. Physical difficulties always imposed 
obstacles on feudal armies among the moun- 
tains of Gwynedd. Henry II. ’s three expe- 
ditions into Wales (1156, 1163, and 1165) 
were disastrous failures, and were follow'ed 
with none of those indLircct successes which 
had attended similar invasions of Hufus. 
Ow'en Gw^’nedd {d. 1169) was a prince of 
vigour, activity, and power. The expansive 
energy of the Normans was divert^ into 
other channels, with the departure of Strong- 
bow to Ireland. The Celtic sj'mpathics of 
Geoffrey of Monmouth, the strangely 
chequered career of Giraldus Cambrensis s^ow 
the approximation of the two races. Arch- 
bishop Baldwin’s crusading tour throughout 
all Wales in 1188 marks the comparative 
peace that now reigned. The alliance of 
Llewelyn ap lorwcrth, who became Prince of 
Gwyn^d m 1194, with the baronial opposi- 
tion to John, shows that, despite differences 
of race, all feudal dependents of the Angevin 
monarchs had a common interest in setting 
limits to the arbitrary power of their imi>e- 
rious overlord. Llewel^m’s occupation of i 


Shrewsbury helped llie success of the ino\e- 
, ment that won Magna Charbi, and the re- 
\ g!inl shown to liis right*^ in that famous in- 
slrumeat suggests that the barons were not 
ungniteful for his aid. Llewelyn’s marriage 
with John’s bastard daughter, kept him in 
peace with Henry III. for sometime. But 
in 1'228 Henry sent an expedition agsiinst 
him thiit signally failed, smd exiictcd nothing 
but bairen homage from the powerful ehieL 
tiiin. Up to his death in 1240, Llewcdyn 
waged constant and not unsuccessful war 
on the Lords Marchers, and succeeded in e.\- 
tending his power in some of those southcni 
districts where their power was slight. Be- 
tween 1240 and 1246, David, son of Llewelyn 
by his English wife, governed the jirinci- 
piility ; but in 1 246 Llewelyn, son of Gruffydd, 
son of Llewelyn by a Welsh mother, suc- 
ceeded him, at first jointly with his brothers, 
but afterwards alone. The national revival, 
which had been marked under Llewelyn ap 
lorwerth, reached its culminating point in 
Llewelyn ap Gruffydd. The energy of the 
Welsh became greater, their literary activity 
bore greater results. 

In 1255 — 57 the young prince Edward 
failed in his attempts to curb Llewelyn’s power. 
In alliance with Simon de Montfort, Llewelyn 
took an active piirt against the king duriiig 
the Barons’ Wars. His projected marriage 
with Eleanor, Eurl Simon’s daughter, involved 
his alliance with the French crown and the 
remnants of the disaffected party in England. 
In 1275 Edward 1. seized the bride on her 
way to Wales. A fierce attack of the injured 
prince upon the Marchers was followed in 
1277 by an expedition of Edward that exacted 
his submission, and in 1278 he was allowed to 
marry Eleanor. But in 1282 his treacherous 
brother David incited him to a fresh revolt. 
Edward resolved to settle the Welsh question 
once for all. He made a great effort, syste- 
matically conquered the country, and, on 
I Llewelyn’s death in battle, declared his 
dominions forfeited to the crown. Thus 
Edward I. subdued the only native Welsh 
State of any importance. The Statute of 
Wales (12 Ed. I.) finally annexed the I’rin- 
cipality (i.e., the dominions of Llewelyn) to 
the crown, introduced the English law, 
with a special judicial system under the 
Justice of Snowdon, and established six sheriff- 
doms of Anglcsca, Carnarvon, 3Icrioneth, Flint, 
Carmarthen, and Cardigan, with organisation 
analogous to those of the English shires. But 
the Principality’, though united to the ciown, 
was not absorbed in it. It was not a i>art of 
England, but a conquered country. It 
came the custom to invest with the di^iity 
of Prince of Wales the eldest son of the 
sovereign. Edward’s campaigns and legisla- 
tion affected the Princiiwlity only’. The 
hundred and forty Lordship Marchers went 
on os before, except that an Act of 1354 (28 
Ed. III., c. 2) declared fhem dependent not od 
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the but on thu English crown. 

'J'hcii will! frcetloin. with its private wars and 
con.stant outrages, still continiied. 

Several revolts sho%ved the unwillingness 
of Ciwynedd to acquiesce in the English 
coiujuest. The strong line of Edwardian 
<a8ths alone kept the country subdtjed. 
David'.s luckless ri.sing in 1283, the revolts of 
Rhys ap Mar*'<lu<ld in 1287 and 1292, thiit of 
Madoc, Mailcrwn. and Morgan, in 1294, show 
tin; difficulty involved in establishing the 
Kdwanlian system. After it had slept for 
iKiarly a century, Welsh national feeling was 
again arou-sed by the revolt of Owen Olen- 
dower (1400 : q.v.), whose private feud with his 
neighliour, Ix)rd Grey of Ruthin, became the 
genn of a determined etl'ort to throw otf the 
Englisli yoke. In conjum-tion with the Per- 
cies, the .Morlimei-s, ami the Scots, afterwards 
with French support. (,)wcn managed to 
<lef««it expedition after expedition sent ugjiinst 
him by Henry IV. Fronx one end of the 
cioiintry to the other he made his power felt, 
and managed to maintain his independence 
till his death (aboxxt 1415). But the English 
ic-conquest was ultimately effected, and a 
ttcTie.s of harsh penal statutes was passed to 
chock furtlier revolts. The establishment at 
Lxidlow of the Court of the President and 
Council of Wales (1478), was Edward IV. ’s 
contribution to the establishment of a stronger 
system of government. The disorders of the 
period of revolt gradually di.Nappeared. The 
compxorors and the conquered began to ap- 
})roximnto towards each other. The Queen 
Dowager of England, and the last represen- 
tativc of the lino of John of Haunt, both 
jTiarriod into the same Wel.sh family. Henry 
Tudor Ixccame King of' England. His son 
passed a seines of statutes which incorporated 
the Principality with England, restrained the 
txowcrs of the Lords Marchers, made all 
Wales shire-gi'Ound, and introduced, with 
Engli-sh laws, English local self-government 
and iKxrliamenUrv representation (27 Hen. 
yill., c. 2G. and 34 & 35 Hen. VIII., c. 26). 
'llie only difference between Wales and Eng- 
land now, besides the still existing, though 
diminished, poweia of the Marchers and the 
Court of the Council of Wales at Ludlow, 
was the fact that instead of being united to 
any English circuit, a special coui-t of justice, 
called tlio “ King’s Great Sessions in Wales,” 
was to be held twice a year under special 
justices; an arrangement which continued 
until 1830, when Wales and Cheshire were 
-formed into new English circuits. 

Those groat me.'i3ur«» of justice formed a 
«ow epoch in Welsh history. The peaceful, 
if slow, acceptance of the Reformation, the 
literary and educational revival that began 
under Elizabeth, illustrate the beneficial 
results of the change. During the Civil War 
Wales was, as a whole, strongly Royalist. 
Some North Welsh castles were the last 
places to hold out for Charles I. Soon after 


the Revolution of 1688 the Court of Ludlow, 
and the remnants of the Marcher jurisdiction, 
wore abolished. During the eighteenth cen- 
tury the Methodist movement profoundly 
‘ influenced the character of Wales, ^yhilo 
[ introducing a new religious fervour, a higher 
' tone of morality, and a greater amount of 
energy, its Puritanism made much havoc 
with the more harmless features of old Welsh 
life. The movement began with Griffith 
Jones, ricar of Llanddowror. whose system 
of “ circxilating schools,” established in 1730, 
was the only iinpoi'tant stop made in that age 
towards popular education. In 1736 Howell 
Harris began to preach. His connection with 
Whitefield determined the theology of Welsh 
Jlethodism. The suspension of the famous 
preacher, Daniel Rowland of Llangeitho, 
first txirned the Welsh jNIethodists in the 
direction of Nonconformity. In 1811 the 
formal separation from the Church took place. 
By that time the great bulk of the jxeople 
had become Dissenters. Haixlly until the 
nineteenth century did the industrial revolu- 
tion affect Wales. The development of the 
coal and iron tnxdes in the south hits enor- 
mously increxased its population and resources. 
[See also Celts ; Celtic Chvuch ; Counties, 
The Welsh ; Methodism.] 

For early Welsh history, Oildos, perhaps 
arts of Neunius, the XmmlM Cambritr, and 
iriit y Ty>r)/3o>;iOK, badly edited iu the Soils 
Series, and the less authentic Gtccntian Rrut. 

S uhlished by the Cambrian Arcbicolomcal 
ociety, ore, with the so^jalled Laics of lioiccl 
Dha in Owen's Ancttnl Lutes and rnstdutu of 
ll'dies, and the scattered references iu the 
English chronicles and charters, the chief 
authorities. Geoffrey of Monmouth, most of 
the Triads, and other literary sources, must be 
entirely disregarded. The "Pour Bards” in 
Mr. Skene's Four Ancisnl Books of Wales are too 
obscure and douhtfal to give much help to the 
historian. The works of Giraldus Cambreusis, 
especially his Itincranuiit Cainbri«, are, though 
not implicitly trustworthy, of very great imppr- 
tonce for the twelfth centurj-. With Edwanl I.'s 
conquest the native annals cease. The statutes 
atfectiog Wales become now an important source 
of information, and the English chronicles be- 
come fuller iu their notice of the Edwardian 
conquest, and the revolt of Olendower, while the 
very extensive remains of Welsh literature, con- 
tain much of historical interest. Of mocleni 
books covering the whole subject, Warrington's 
History of K'nles, and Miss J. Williams's History 
of Wales are the best, although neither are very 
critical. They are both hxrgely based on a 
sixteenth century compilation, Powel's History 
of Cambria, that has obtained more credence 
than it always deser>'e3. F. Walter, Has alts 
Wales, though too careless in its choice of 
authorities, is for coolness and impartiali^ the 
most valuable modern work. Early welsh 
history is best treated in Skene's Prefac* fo fhs 
Pour Ancient Books of ll'ales; Jones, Vesttyes of 
th4 Gael ill Gu-ynedd; Jones and Freeman, 
History of St. David's; Stephens, Literature of 
the Cymry; Elton, Oriotns of English History, 
and Eb^, Celtic Britain. Freeman's Norman 
Conquest and William Eufus are exhaustive 
for the conquest of South Wales. Stephen, 
History of Crimin'd ^tr; Eeeve, History of 
English give the legal history of the 

incorporation of England and Woles. A lai^ 
nomMr of particular points are well worked. 
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up in the CtimbrnifK^. A good 

short accoimt of Welsh JIuthodisui is io 
Lecky's Ui$t. of Entj. Fuller accounts in 
Howell Harris's Autohiogrophy^ Lady Hunting* 
don's Memoirs^ Middleton's i^io^raj^hin Fcnn* 
rtcltca, and Dr. Rees's UUtory of Noncouformity 
in WaUs. [1\ F. T.] 

Wales, PuiNCB OF, is the title usually 
borne by the heir apparent of the Knglish 
sovereign. After the death of Llewelyn, 
the Last native Prince of Wales, Edward I. in 
1301 created his son Prince of Wales. It is 
noticeable that, whereas the heir apparent is 
born Duke of Cornwall, it is only by creation 
that he becomes Prince of Wales. The Eng- 
lish Princes who have borne the titlo are : — 

E lwur<1, sou of E'lward I. (afterwards Edward II.) 

Eilwaixl, sou of Edward III. (the Black Priuce). 

Hicbard, sou of the Black Prince (afterwards 
Kich.'ird II.) 

Henry, sou of Henry IV. (afterwards Henry V.) 

E<lwurd, ton of Henry 'N'i. 

Edward, son of Edward IV. (afterwards Edward 

V. ) 

Edward, sou of Bichard III. 

Arthur, sou of Henry VII. 

Henry, sou of Henry VII. (afterwards Henry 
VIII.) 

Edward, son of Henry VIII. (afterwards Edward 

VI. ) 

Henry, sou of James I. 

Charles, sou of James I. (afterwards Charles I.) 

Charles, sou of Charles I. (aftetwards Charles II.) 

James, son of James II. (the Old Pretender). 

George, sou of George I. (afterwards Uooi^o II.) 

•Frederick, son of George II. 

George, sou of Frederick (afterwords George III.) 

Geor^, son of George III. (afterwards George 

Albert Edward, son of Queen Victoria (afterwards 
Edward VII.) 

George Frederick Ernest Albert, son of Eld ward VII, 
(now George V.). 

Wales, The Statute of (1284), was passed 
by Edward I, immediately after the conquest 
of Wales, ilany English laws and regulations 
were introduced, such as the English law of 
succession ; while Welsh loc^il customs, as 
far as they were comparatively unimportant, 
were retained. 

Walter, Georoe (d. July I, 1690), was 
rector of the parish of l^Ionaghan. lie took 
refuge in Lonaondciry before the siogo of that 
town, and was active in rousing the inhabitants 
to resist James’s troops. On April 17, 1689, he 
was elected one of the governors of the city, 
on ofllco ho continued to bold till August, 
when ho jdelded up his authority to Colonel 
Kirkc. There is still a Walker Club in the 
town, and his statue surmounts the pillar 
erected on one of the bastions in memory of 
the siege. When ho arrived in London, soon 
after the delivery of Londonderry from the 
Irish, the House of Commons passed a vote of 
tluinks to him, and the king ^avo him £6,000. 
In Juno, 1690, the bishopric of Derry fell 
vacant, and William at once bestowed it on 
him. Ho had, however, contracted a passion 
for war, and much shocked William by ap- 
pearing at the head of the men of London- 
derry in the campaign of 1690. He fell at 


the head of his men in resisting the Irish 
cavalry at the battle of the l3oyne. 

Macaulay, of Eug. 

Walkinshaw. Clementina, was a mis- 
tress of Charles Edward Stuart, th-- Young 
Pretender, lie first became acaiuaintcd with 
her on hi.s expedition to ycotbind in 17'15. 
He sent for her after his return fioin that 
country, and soon she acquiicd complete 
dominion over him. It was believed that she 
was in the pay of the English ministers ; 
accordingly, in 1748, the English Jacobites 
sent an agent named Jlacnamara to request 
that the lady should, for a time at Ic-ast, retire 
to a convent. Charles, however, obstinately 
refused to agree to this. He had a daughter 
by her about 1700, who died in 1789, 

Veniou Loo, 'i’h^ Couiilrjuj of Altaay; Ewald, 
L>/o of i’riHCO CJjarUe Edirartl. 


Wallace, William, the younger son of 
Wallace of Elderslic, in Kenfrowshire, w’as 
outlawed for slaying an Englishman who h.ad 
insulted him at Linark. This circumstance, 
and the indignation with which he viewed 
the usurpation of Edward I., induced him in 
Jlay, 1297, to make an attack on the English 
quarters at Lanark, where he killed Hazel- 
rigg, the governor. Ho w’as soon joined by 
Sir William Douglas an<i a considerable 
body of Scots. The murder of his uncle, 
Sir Heginald Cniwford, at Ayr, still further 
incensed him, and he utterly refused to join 
some of his supporters in making their sub- 
mission to the English. On Sept. 11, 1297, 
Wallace thoroughly defeated the English 
at Stirling, following up his victory by a 
raid into England. The foUow'ing year ho 
was chosen governor of the kingdom, and as 
a consequence increased the jealousy of many 
of the Scottish Ijarons. ileantime Edward 
had returned from Flanders and hurried to 
Scotland, where ho defeated Wallace at 
Falkirk (q.v.) (July 2‘2, 1298). At this time 
Wallace disappears from public life, and is 
said to have risited Franco and Rome. It is 
more probable that ho remained in the w’ilds 
of his native country with a few followers. 
In 1305 ho was betrayed into the hands of the 
English at Glasgow by his friend, Sir John 
Mcatcith, carried to London, and tried at 
Westminster. Ho was condemned ns a rebel 
and traitor to the English king, and executed 
(Aug. 23, 1305). In spite of the w’ant of 
authority which characterises most of the 
stories told about Sir William Wallace, it is 
that he was a man of great capa- 
a military genius of a very high 


apparent 
citv, and 
order. 


Burton, Uid. ofScoilaud; Riahon^er, Chromd$ 
(Rolls Series) ; Palgravc, l)ociim«n(a and Records 
illustratiH^ tne Hist, of 

Waller, Edmiwd (5. 1605, d. 1687), poet, 
was a relation of John Hampden. He was 
educated at Cambridge, and in 1623 took his 
scat in Parliament as member for AmershanL 
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The story of liis unsuccessful courtship of 
Lri.lv Dorothy Sydney, the d.'iu;?hter of the 
K:iil of Leiccvsler, appears to he well imlheii- 
tieated. A zealous rnemher of the Ixjiig I’ar- 
liaiiunt, 'Waller was appointed in 1013 one 
of the commissioners who negotiated with 
Charles at Oxford. There he was won over 
hy tlie (■o»irt, an<l i)layed a decidedly equi- 
vocal })art. agreeing on his retuni to Ijondon 
to juihlisli a comniissioii of amy, and so 
having colli'cted troops to seize the city by a 
coiip-ih-m<{ui. The plot, however, miscarried, 
ami he was heavily fimai and condemned to 
banishment, after an abject submis.sion to 
the House of Commons. In 16.51 he was 
alloweil to return t(» Knglan<l, and attempted 
to curry favour with the Trotector by his 
“ Tanegvi-ie on Cromwell,'* which he f(dlowcd 
up bv an oile to Charles II. after the Kestor.i- 
tion. “ Toets, sire,’’ he wittily remarked to 
the king, “succeed belter in fiction than in 
truth." In spite of his time-serving dispo- 
sition, Waller was popular in the House of 
Coimnons, of which he .wjvs a member until 
1(583. His poems — dainty, but uninsj>ired 
juodiictions — have been frequently published. 

A fairly comi>lete edition appeared in 1094. 

Johuson, Livcf ff Ihe I’octf. 

Waller, Sir Wii,li.\m {/>. 1.597, d . 1668), 
wa.s a cousin of tlie foregoing. Hi.s military 
education wa.s accpiirod in (lermany during 
the 'Thirty Years’ War. In 1010 he was 
returned to the Ijong Tarliamont :is member 
for Andover. On the outhn'ak of the CiWl 
War ho was sent into the west of England, 
ami at first gained such success us to acquire 
for himself the title of “ William the Con- 
queror,” but in .Inly, 1643, he was severely 
beaten both at Bath ancl Devizes. Parliament 
nevertheless thanked him for his exertions. 
In the following year ho fell out with Essex, 
the commandcr-in-chicf, and in cousequenco ' 
Charles managed to make a sortie from Ox- 
ford, and to defeat him at Cropredy Bridge. 
Waller again returned unsuccessful to London. 
In 164.5 he was removed from his command 
by the Self-denying Ordinance, but soon 
resumed his appointment, and under Crom- 
well w’as successful in the west in the first 
aimpaign of the New Model army. In 
1637 he w'as one of the leaders of the Preshy- 
teriau party who attempted in vain to oppose 
the advance of the army on the aipital, and 
was one of the eleven members against whom 
its resentment was especially directed. In 
1660, during the troubled time which pre- 
ceded the llestoration, he was a uiomhcr of 
the Council of State. 

Vindicatton of Sir IKiJIirttn trailer by Himself. 

Wallingford, John of, was the author 
or Ivanscnbcr of a chronicle extending from 
the year 449 to 103.5. Of this chronicle Sir 
T. Hardy siiys : — “ The author seems frc- 
queiitly desirous of examining and comparing 
authorities, and yet the result is only error 


and ahsunlity, as ho confounds per-sons and 
places, and sets chronology at deti.'.hcc.” It 
is doubtful who the author was, hut he pro- 
bably lived about the beginning or middle of 
the thirteenth century, and wa.s an inmate of 
the abbey of St. Albans. 

Wallingford, William ok (rf. 1488), a 
monk of St. Albans, was aiipoiiitcd archdeacon 
and prior of the abbey in 146.5, and held 
sevcml subordinate oftices. Cluirges of perjury 
and theft are made agsiinst him in the register 
known as that of Jolin Whethamstede, but 
they are evidently written with consideniblo 
animus. He became abbot in 1476 on the 
death of William Albon. Of his tenure of 
office we have a very full account, but, though 
it gives an idea of somewhat fussy activity, 
it presents no feature of interest. His register, 
which he compiled in imibition of his prede- 
cessors, covers the period from 1476 to 1488, 
though the entries for the last two years tiro 
not numerous. It gives a powerful picture 
of the corruption of the monastic system. It 
h;is been edited by i\Ir. Riley in the Rolls 
Scries together with the ropfistcr of Walling- 
foi-d’s preticccssors, John Whethamstede and 
William Albon. 

Wallingford, The Treaty of (11.53), is 
the name usually given to the peace made be- 
tween Stephen and Prince Henry, though only 
the preliminary negotiations took jdaco at 
Wtillingford, the treaty itself being signed at 
Westminster. By this treaty Stephen wa.s to 
retain the kingdom during his lifetime, but 
Henry was to succeed him, the rights of 
Stephen's children to the private dominions 
of their parent being guaranteed. At the same 
time a scheme of administrative reform was 
decided upon, which was intended to restore 
things as far as possible to the state in which 
they had been left by Henry I. 

Walpole, Horace, Loud (5. 1678, <f. 1757), 
the elder brother of Sir Robert, first appears 
as secretary to General Stiinhopo in Spain 
(1706). In 1707 ho was upi>ointed secretary 
to Henry Boyle, Chancellor of tho Ex- 
chequer. In 1708 ho was sent as secretary to 
an embassy to the Emperor, and was after- 
wards in the same position at tho negotiations 
at Gertruydonberg. In 1716 ho was sent 
as envoy to the Hague. He subsequently 
appeared at Hanover, and remonstrated 
with Stanhope for the suspicions he onter- 
laincd of Townshend, and was sent homo 
with letters calculated to heal tho broach in 
the ministrj'. In 1720 ho was appointed 
secretary to the Duke of Grafton, Lord-Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland. In 1723 ho was despatched 
to Paris to counteract Sir Luke Schaub. 
He ardently attached himself to Cardinal 
Floury. Ho remained in Franc© until 1727. 
In 1728 he was one of the plenipotentiaries to 
the congress at Soissons. In 1733 Walpole 
was sent as envoy to the States-General. In 
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1739 he was sent to Holland to receive the 
auxiliary troops stipulated in case of hostili- 
ties. In 1741' he was made Secretary to the 
Exchequer, and in 1750 was niised to the 
peerage. “He was,” siivs Stanhope, “a man 
who through life played a considerable i>art, 

but chiefly because he was the brother of Sir 
% 

Kobort.” According to hi.s nephew, “he 
knew something of everything but how 
to hold hi.s tongue, or how to apply his 
knowledge.” 

Horace WaljK>le, Memoir$; Coxe, H'oIjioU; 

Stanbox>o, Uint. of Eny. 

Walpole, Kobekt, Eakl or Orfokd 
(5. 1670, </. 1745), was the son of a Norfolk 
gentleman, and was educated at Eton and 
at King's College, Cambridge. In 1702 he 
entered Parliament as member for Castle 
Rising. He soon attracted the attention of 
the Whig leaders. In 1705 he was placed on 
the council of Prince George of Denmark 
as Lord High Admiral, and in 1708 succeeded 
St. John as Secretarj’ at War. In 1710 ho 
was one of the managers of Sachevcrell’s 
triiil, of which ho secretly disapproved ; and 
w’hen the ^Vhig ministry was driven from 
office he persisted in resigning in spite of 
Harley’s solicitations to him tlutt he should 
retain his phice. He now became with 
Somers a leader of the Whig opposition, and 
being chargcHl with pocubitions as Sccrebiry 
at War, he was expelled the House and sent 
to the Tower, w’hcrc he remained till the pro- 
logation. His defence was, however, quite 
complete, and he was re-elected for L}'nn 
Uogia. He wrote at this time two able pam- 
phlets in support of the late ministry, T/te 
J)ebt$ of the Katxon Stated and Coniiidered, and 
The Thirtt/’Jive Millionit Accounted Tor. On the 
accession of George I. Walpole was chosen 
chairman of the committee of inquiry into the 
conductof the last ministry. In 1715 he became 
First Lord of the Treasury and Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. But he was disliked by the 
king, and angry at the dismissal of Townshend, 
so he resigned in 1717. In this year he had 
established the firat sinking fund. Immedi- 
ately he passed into unscrupulous opposition, 
and spoke against the Mutiny Act, the Quad- 
ruple Alliance, the Peerage Bill, and the rc- 

{ >cal of the Schism Act. Finding opposition 
)OX>eless, he offered to rejoin the Ministry, 
but was only made Paymaster of the Forces, 
1720. On the fall of tho South Sea Company 
it was felt that he alone could deal with tho 
mutter, and bis measures, though severe, were 
felt to be just. On the dtath of Stanhono ho 
was left without a rival, and became Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer and Prime Minister 
(April, I72I). His history is now tho history 
of England. He crushed Attcrbur>'*B plot, 
and taxed the nonjurors’ estates to the 
amount of £100,000. Already his jealousy 
of rivals, the great fault in his character os a 
minister, had become apparent; and he and 


Townshend drove Carteret from office. Mean- 
while tho situation abroad had become com- 
plicated ; the alliance between Aubtria, Spain, 
and the Duke of Bourbon’s party in Franct', 
wsuj checked by the Treaty of Hanover 
between Engbind and Fnincc. On the dj-uth 
of George I., Walpole, disliked by the new 
king, found himself in danger of being .sui)cr- 
seded by Sir Spencer Compton. Owing to 
the representations of Queen Caroline, he 
remained in i)Ower. The Oj>position con- 
sisted of discontented Whigs led by Pulteney, 
and the remnant of tho Tories under Boling- 
broke. In 1730 Walpole quarrelled with 
Townshend, who retired from political life; 
and in 1733 with Chesterfield. His sup- 
porters consisted of such sccond-nite men as 
Newcastle, Stanhope, Compton, and Harring- 
ton. He had, however, at his back a majority 
secured by the most unscrupulous hribery. 
In 1729 the Tresity of Seville preserved the 
p»*acc of Europe for a time. In 1733 Wal|)ole 
brotight forward his celebrated excise scheme, 
a measure thoroughly sound and justifiable; 
but such was the success of Pulteney in 
rousing public feeling against it that he had 
to abandon it. In 1734 he was much blamed 
for keeping aloof from the war waged by the 
Emperor against France and Sx>ain. In this 
year the Opposition joined to attack the 
Septennial Act. They failed ; and Bolingbroko 
withdrawing to France, tho leadership of tho 
party fell on the Prince of Wales, whom 
Walpole had offended by resisting the increase 
of his income. In 1737 Queen Caroline’s 
death deprived him of a staunch and faithful 
friend. The Opposition, now reinforced by 
Pitt, continued to attack his pacific policy ; 
Newcastle l)egan to intrigue against him, and 
favoured the king’s desire for war. Never- 
thelcss, Walpole concluded a convention with 
Spain ; and the Opjwsition wishing to drive 
mutters to a crisis, seceded from tho House. 
It had become obrious that he must declare 
war or lesign. He chose the former course 
(1739). The war was disastrous. [Geokor 
II.] In Feb., 1741, Jlr. Sandys proiiosod 
that he should be removed from the king’s 
councils. The motion was thrown out ; but 
in the following year Walpole, taking his 
defeat on the Chippenham election petition 
(Fob. 2, 1742) as a test, resigned. Ho was 
created Earl of Orford. In March a secret 
committee of inquiry against him was chosen ; 
but in spite of its animosity it failed to bring 
any but tho most trivial charges against tho 
ex-minister. Ho seldom spoko in the Tjords, 
having, as he remarked to his brother Horace, 
“left his tongue in tho Commons.” In 1745 
he died, having retained his influence wth 
the king to the last. Walpole’s character was 
exposed to tho most violent misrepresentation 
from his contemporaries. His jealousy of 
power made almost every eminent man of 
the age his enemy ; while the coiTuption 
by which he maintained his position and 
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debauched the House of Commons is indis- 
putiihle. But to )iiin arc <lue the completion of 
tlu! Revolution settlement, and the preserva- 
tion of p.acc at a time when ptyice was most 
rtHpiired hv England. “ He understood,” 
says I.ord Sbmhope, “ the true interest of his 
country better tlian any of his contem- 
Iioiiiries.'’ “ The prudence, steadiness, and 
vigiliuice of that man,” siiys Burke {Appeal 
from th.’ Xeif ir/4i;/s, Arc.), “preserved the 
crown to this roval family, and Nvith it their 
laws and liberty to this coimtrv/’ 

to ^ 

Coxe, .Vcmojrs 0 / Sir Robert HoJiiolr ; Ralph, 
CrinVol Jf/afort; 0/ Lotd tral;>ol«’« .4ctiai>iistration ; 
llonicc Walpole, Rrm«ni>cfncoj; Stanhope, Hist. 
»/ Kn\). ; Lceky, i/i#f. 0 / En<7. t*i the Ei'thieenth 
Century; Macjulay, Essay on Hornet IFalpols ; 
Ew&ld, Sir R. U'oljKtIc ; John Morley, irnlpole. 

Walpole, HouAtE, Eakl of Orfoud 
(//. 1717 , '/. 1797), was the tliird son of Sir 
holKTt Walpole, and the nephew of Lord 
Walpole. In 1741 he entere<l Parliament 
for Callington, hut he never took a prominent 
part in debate. In 1757 he exerted himself 
in favour of Admiinl Byng. He remained in 
Parliament till 1768. In 1791 he succeeded 
his nephew in the family title and estates; 
but never took his seat in the House of Lords. 
So far as he had any j>olitical feeling at all, 
ho was inclined to a sjHJculatiA’e Republican- 
ism. As a man of letters, rirluoso, novelist, 
critic, and retailor of j)ublic and private 
gossip, Homce Walpole is one of the most 
characteristic figures of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. His J/tmoirs of the hist ton years of 
(Jeorge II.’s reign, though inaccinate and pre- 
judiced, conUiin a good deal of information, 
and his letters (which are among the most en- 
tiTUiining in the language) are very A’alunble 
for the insight they give into the social his- 
tory of the century. Walpole’s work, liistoric 
Doabdt on the Li fe and Reign of Richard ///., 
is curious and acute. 

Walrwlo, irorks, 175)2, and CorrMpondcnc#, 
18K) ; Lord Dover, Li/e, prefixed to the Letters 
to Sir H. 3f<iun ; Macaulay, Essays: ^ott, Lives 
of the Novelists ; L. B. S^ley, H. )ral]>o(e and 
his irorld. 

Walslngham, Sir Francis (5. 1536, 
d. 1690), “ the most penetrating statesman 
of his time,” was born at Chislehurst, in 
Kent, and pjissetl most of his youth abroad. 
On his return to England, after the accession 
of Queen Elizabeth, his abilities and accom- 
plishments recommended him to the notice 
of I>ord Burleigh, who sent him to the 
court of France as ambassador, in which 
cajMicity ho showed great “ hdelity, diligence, 
and caution.” In 1573 Sir Francis was re- 
called, sworn of the PriN-y’ Council, and made 
one of the principal secretaries of state, 
devoting himself especially from this date to 
the unravelling of the numerous plots against 
the queen and her government. His system 
of espionage was most elaborate, and his spies 
were active, fjiithful, and ubiquitous. In 1581 
he was employed to negotiate the proposed 


marriage between Elizabeth and the Duke of 
Anjou, but failed to bring the matter to a 
successful issue, through the Caprice of the 
queen herself. Two years later Walsingham. 
was sent on a mission to Scotland, and sub- 
s<“quently had the sJitisfaction of detecting 
Bubington’s con3pii*acy and of implii^ating 
in it the Queen of Sc'ots. Tliat Sir Francia 
was her enemy there is no doubt, but it 
is unlikely that he forged any of the lettei-s- 
produced in evidence, as Mary declared, and 
his reputed letter to Sir Amyas Paulet, 
urgfing him “ to find out .some w’ay to shorten 
the life of the Scots queen,” is most probably 
a forgery. He was subsequently the means, 
of preventing a breach between Elizabeth and 
James VI. Sir Francis, who was a staunch 
Protestant, and a thoroughly religious man^ 
did his best to procure toleration for the 
Puritans ; ho “ has the honour of having 
sustained and cemented the Protestant cause 
in times of its greatest peril, and of haAnng 
effectually ruined the interests of popery' by- 
detecting and baffling all its ploU.” The 
integrity of his character w’as such that with 
every' facility for amassing wealth in an age of 
corruption, he died so poor as to leave barelv 
enough to defray the expenses of his burial. 
A biographer of the following century’ (Lloyd) 
says of him, “ His head w’as so strong that 
he could look into the depths of men and 
business, and dive into the w’hirlpools of state. 
Dc.xterous ho was in finding a secret ; close in 
keeping it. His conversation was insinuating 
and reserved ; he saw every man, and none 
saw him.” 

Strype, Ecclex. Memorials ; IFalsin^Kain Cor- 
rrsponacnc«; Nores, M^'nioir* of HiirUtgh; 
Fronde, Hist, of Ena . ; Aikin, Ifcmoira of fhe 
Coicrt of Elixabeth; Lloyd, States’nen and Fa- 
vourites of England, 1665. ^ 

Walsingham. Thomas op (Jl. 1440), 
a monk of St. Albans, and for some time 
Prior of Wymondham, wrote two most valu- 
able historical works, Historia Rrevis, a his- 
tory’ of England from 1272 to 1422, and 
Tpodigma Xeustriee, a liistory of Normandy 
from Rolf to Henry V. He is very import- 
ant for the reigns of Richard II. and 
Henry IV. and V., and gives us valuable 
accounts of Wycliffe and the Lollards, the 
Peasant Revolt, and the IVeuch wars of 
Henry’ V.’s reign. 

Both Walsingham’s works have been pub- 
lished in tbe Rolls Series. 

Walter, Hubert, Archbishop of Can- 
terbury’ (1193 — 1205), and justiciar (1194 — 
1198), was a nephew of Ranulf Glanvill (q.v.), 
and first came into prominence during Tfing 
Richard’s captivity. He had accompanied 
the king on his crusade, and on his way 
homewaix^ hearing that Richard had been 
taken prisoner, he visited him. The king 
sent him over to England to act as v'icegerenb 
in his absence, to counteract the intrigues o£ 
J ohn, and raise the ransom, while at the same 
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time he used his influence to obtain Hubert's 
'election to the archbishopric. In 1194 he was 
appointed justiciar, and held that oflice for 
four years, governing well and vigorously, 
his most important work being the repres- 
sion of the insurrection of William Fitz- 
Osbert. His expedition against the Welsh 
<allcd dowTi a reprimand from the Pope, a 
fact which shows that the age of fighting 
bishops was almost over. On the death of 
liichard, Hubert supported the claims of 
John to the throne, and was by him ap|)ointed 
chancellor. Hubert Walter is a favourable 
specimen of the statesman-ecclesiastic of the 
middle ages, and it is in the foimer light 
that he more frequently appeai-s. He was 
n strong minister,’’ says Dr. Stubbs, “ and 
although ns a good Englishman he made the 
pressure of his master’s hand lie as light as he 
could upon the people, as a good servant he 
tried to get out of the people as much tix'‘asure 
as he could for his master. In the raising of 
Ihe money and in the administration of justice 
lie tried and did much to train the people to 
habits of self-government. He taiight them 
how to assess their taxes by jury, to elect the 
grand jury for the assizes of the judges, to 
choo.se representative knights to transact 
Jegjil and judicial work — such representative 
knights ns at a later time made convenient 
precedents for Parliamentary representation. 
The whole working of elective and represen- 
tative institutions gained greatly under his 
management. He educated the people against 
the better time to come.” 

Hook. Livt% oj (he ArchH$hop$ : B. Hoveden 
(Bolls Series). 

Walter, Siu John (d. 1630), was attomey- 
gcnenil to Prince Charles in 1619, but refused 
to conduct the prosecution against Sir E. 
Coke. Notwithstanding this, he was made 
Chief Baron of the Exchequer by Charles 
1. in 1625. He showed considerable inde- 
pendence and spirit in the exerci.se of his 
judicial functions, and in 1629 gave his opinion 
Ojgainst Holies, and other members of Par- 
liament, being prosecuted for acts done in tho 
House of Commons. For this tho king pro- 
hibited his taking his scat on the bench, 
though ho nominally held his office till his 
<lcath. 

Walters, Lucy (d. 16581, was the daughter 
of a Welsh gentleman, ana in 1648 became 
tho mistress of Charles II., by whom she was 
tho mother of James, Duke of Monmouth. 
She lived with Charles in Holland. In 1656 
she came overt© England, where she was im- 
prisoned in tho Tower, but shortly afterwards 
released. After this little or nothing is known 
of her. When Monmouth put forward his 
claims to tho throne it was contended by his 
rdhorents that bis mother had been secretly 
married to Charles II., but of this asser- 
tion no proof was forthcoming, and Mon- 
mouth himself subsequently retracted it. 


Waltlieof {d. 1076) was a powerful noble- 
man, the .son of Siward. After the battle of 
Hastings ho submitted to William the Con- 
queror, and was allowed to retain hi.s earl- 
df>m of Northampton. Subsequently he re- 
belled, but was forgiven, retained in his 
earldom, and married to the Conqueror’s 
niece, Judith. In 1075 he joined in the 
con.spiracy of the Earls of Hereford and Nor- 
folk, with the intention of restoring the sbite 
of things which luid existed in Edward tho 
Confessor's time. What Waltheof’s share in 
this j>lot was is verj* doubtful; pi-obably it 
was no more than a tacit acquiescence. When 
the rebellion broke out he betrayed the plot 
to Lanfranc, and was for the moment jwir- 
doned, but shortly afterwai-d.s he was executed 
at Winchester, it is said at the instigation of 
his wife. His l)ody was removed to Croy- 
land, where miracles were sjiid to be worked 
at his tomb. The English looked upon Wal- 
theof Jis a martyr, and the Liter troubles of 
William’s reign were considered by them to be 
judgments on him for the murder of the earL 

Ortlericus Vitali.s ; C(*ronicU; 

Freeman, Xornian Conqufgt. 

Walworth, Sir William, a citizen of 
London, was appointed with John Philipot in 
1377 by ParlLiment to regulate the finances. 
In 1381 he was Lord Mayor of Ix)ndon, and 
attended the young king at his conference 
with Wat Tyler and the other insurgents. 
Fairing that Tyler was about to attack 
Kichurd, Walworth slew the rebel loader, for 
which feat he received the honour of knight- 
hood. 

Wanhorongh (Wodkesheoru), on the 
Wilt-shire Downs, near Swindon, wjis the 
scene of two important battb^s in Anglo- 
J^xon history— one in 591, in which Ccaw- 
lin of Wessex was defeated l)y his brother 
Ceol ; tho other in 715, when Ine i-opulsed 
the Mercians, 

Wandewash, The Battle op (Jan. 22, 
1760), WHS fought during the Seven Years’ 
War between the French and English in 
India. The two armies of Lally and 
Coote encountered each other near Wonde- 
wash. I’ho English had 1,900 Europeans 
and 2,100 native infantry, with 1,250 native 
cavulrj', and 16 field pieces; the French 2,250 
native cavalry, and 1,300 sepoys, besides 
their ^lahratta horse, with twenty field pieces. 
Tho forces were therefore pretty equal. 
After a brilliant combat, the French, who 
had suffered verj’ severely, retreated. If tho 
English native horse had done their duty, 
the defeat might liave been oven more deci- 
sive. 

Wanton, Valentine (d. 1661), mirried 
a sister of Oliver Cromwell, and joined tho 
Parliamontaiy cause in the Civil War. In 
1646 he was made a colonel, and in 1648 was 
appointed one of the members of tho High 
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Coujt of Justice to try the king. He was 
present at all the sittings, and signed the 
death warrant. In 1619 ho was made one of 
the Council of State, hut his stern Kepuhlican 
views did not recommend him to Cromwell, 
and after the dissolution of the Long Parlia- 
ment he retired itito private life till Uiehard 
Cromweirs deposition, when he declared for 
the Parliament against the army, and joined 
Monk. Perceiving that the Kestoration was 
inevitable, he withdrew to the Continent, 
where he remained in disguise till his death. 

Wapentake a name of Danish origin, 
and is only found in the districts occupied by 
the Danes, where it answers to the Hundred 
(q.v.) of other parts of the kingdom. 

Stubbs, Coiut. § W. 

Warkeck, Pkkkin (rf. 1499), was the 
name of one of the most celebrated impos- 
toi-s in history, who, for seveml years during 
the reign of Henry VII., succeeded in per- 
suading many ])ersons that ho was Richard, 
Duke of York, the younger of the two princes 
g(‘ner<illy supimsed to have been murdei-ed in 
the Tower \intler Richard III. Acconling to 
the story of the writers undiT the Tudors, 
he was in reality the son of a Jew of Tour- 
nay. who settled in London in the reign of 
Ikiwanl n’.. and afterwards retm-ned to 
Touniay. The lad after his father’s d<;nth 
went to Antwerp, and came into communica- 
tion with agents of the Duchess Margaret of 
Burguntly, who, struck by his nolile de- 
meanour and resemblance to the Yorkist 
family, conceived the design of bringing him 
up as a pretender to the English tlirone. 
This story is boime out by Warbcck’s own 
fon/essioiil and by a letter of Henry VII. to 
Sir Gilbert Talbot as early as 1593. Some 
writers, however, are still inclined to believe 
the very ])lausible hypothesis that he was a 
naturjifson of Edward IV. The mystcrj- can 
hardly he completely solved. The history of 
AVarlKM-k’s proceedings is briefly this. In 1492 
ho made his appearance in Cork as Richard 
Plantagenet, Duke of York, and obtained 
a recej)tion so encouraging to his hopes of 
sncccvss, that CTiarles VIII. of Fnince thought 
it well to specially invite him to take up his 
residence at Paris. He did not. however, 
have any long enjoyment of the French 
king’s protection and hospitality, for Henry 
made it a special article of the treaty con- 
cluded at Estaplcs in the axitumn of 1492 
tiiat no further shelter or assistance should 
be given to Wavbock. Flandci'S was the pre- 
ten(ler’s next refuge, and hero he received a 
most cordial welcome from Jlargarot, Duchess 
of Hvxrgundy, who acknowledged him at once 
as her nephew, honouring him on all occa- 
sions with the title of the “^Tiite Rose of 
England.” Wavbock’s arrival in Flanders 
was the signal for the commencement of a 
vi'.8t system of conspiracy in England against 
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Honrv’s life and authority; but the king’s 
resolute caution, and the zealous activity ^of 
his spies, eon-‘'picuous among whom was oir 
Robert Clifford, proved more than « match 
for the efforts of his enemies, oir M illiam 
Stanley, Lord Fitzwalter, Sir Simon MonU 
fort, all prominent adherents of arbeek, 
wore brought to the block i and the protended 
Duke of York, forced by these occurrences 
into a display of decided action, made m 
July. 1495, a hurried descent upon the coast 
of Kent. This, however, was a miserable 
faUure, ending in the capture on Deal beach 
of a portion of his troops by the people of 
Sandwich. This experience of the feeling of 
the country for his cause drove arbeck 
in despair to Flandci'S ; but the commer- 
cial treatv concluded in Fob., 1496, between 
Henry and Philip, Duke of Burgundy, ex- 
l>ressly stipulating for his expulsion, the im- 
postor, after an unsuccessful attempt to make 
a setth'inent in Ireland, crossed over thenco 
to Scotland. Here his fortunes liegan for a 
time to look somewhat brighter : the Scot- 
tish monarch received him as Richard IV., 
the lawful King of England, and, as a very 
practical proof the sincerity of his belief in 
his pretensions, bestowed upon him in mar- 
riage a kinswoman of his own, the Lady 
Catherine Gordon. Two fruitless invasions 
of England, and probably, too, the influence 
of Ferdinand of Spun, tended to greatly cool 
James IV.’s affection for 'Warbcck’s cause, 
and in July, 1497, he requested him to leave 
the countiy. Thus once again abandoned by 
his friend's, Warbeek found a temporary 
refuge in the wilds and fastnesses of Ireland, 
which, however, he left on receiving an inri- 
tation from the people of Devon and Corn- 
wall to make another attempt in England. 
He landed accordingly at Whitsaud, near 
Penzance, Sept. 27, 1497, and, after capturing 
St. Jlichael’s Mount, laid active siege to 
Exeter. On the approach, however, of the 
royal forces under Lord Daubeny, Warbeck 
retired to Taunton, whence, in despair of 
8ucccs,s, he withdrew secretly to the siinctuar>’ 
of Beaulieu, in the New Forest. Here, on 
promise of his life being spared, he surren- 
dered himself, Oct. 5, to Lord Daubeny, by 
w’hom ho was dospxtched a prisoner to Lon- 
don. For a time Wnrbeck was treated with 
marked leniency, but on his attempting to 
escape in June, 1498, he was at once placed 
in close confinement in the Tower; and 
towards the end of the following year, in 
Nov., 1499, ho was executed, in company 
with his fellow-prisoner, the young Earl of 
Warwick, on a charge of again attempting 
to csaipe, and of having conspired with 
W.arwick and othei-s, as a pirt of his 
plan, to get forcible possession of the 
Tower. 

Bacon, L<fo 0 / Henri/ VIT. ; Bey, Essais HiV 
toriqucsfl Cn'ti'quessur itichnrd III. (Paris, 1818)} 
Onirduer, L\fe and ite'gn 0 / iitchard III. 
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Wards, The Covut of, was a co’irt of 
record founded by 32 Hen. VIII., c. 40. for ' 
the survey and management of the rights of 
the crown over its wards. Being joined to 
the Court of Liveries by 33 Hen. VIII , eh. 
22, it was called the Court of Wards and 
Liveries. The seal of the Court was kej)t by 
its chief officer, the Master of Waid.s. Its 
jirovince was to sec that the king had the full 
l)rotit8 of tenure, arising from the custody of 
the heire of his tenants being infants or idiots, 
from the licences and fines for the marriage 
of the kings’ widows, and from the sums p.iid 
for livery of seisin by the heir on entering 
on his estate. A Court of Wards esbib- 
lished in Ireland by .James I. compelled all 
heirs in the king’s cusUxly to be educated 
as Protestants, and enforced the oath of 
«mpremuey as a condition of liverj* of 
seisin. The jiirisdiction of the Court of 
Wards w’as unduly extended, and liecame 
very oj)pressive under the first two Stuart 
kings. On F(;b. 24, 164.5, the House of Com- 
mons ‘‘ passed a voU* that the Court of Wards 
itself, and all wardships, tenures, licences for 
alienation, kc., should be taken away;” and 
the lords concurred therein. The Court 
was fimilly abolished by the statute, 12 Car. 
ii., ch. 24, which destroyed military tenures. 

Beeves, I/iuf. of the Lair, iii.; Wbitc* 

locke, 3frmorial«; Stephen, Commrnfaririi, it., 

th.2, [\V. H.] 

Wardship rjtnk' d as one of the Feudal 
Incidents, and consisted in the right of the 
lord, if the lieir were under age on the death 
of the ancestor, to the custody of the land and 
the j>crson. This right, which was obviously 
capable of great abust?, was carefully limited 
by Magna Charta. [Fei’dalism.] 

Warham, William, Archbishop of 
Canterlmry (rf. 1532), was highly distin- 
guished among the many prelates who 
favoured the spread of the new learning in 
England. Among his protegit was Erasmus, 
who speaks of him in terms of great regard. 
Warham was made Keeiier of the Grefit Seal 
(1502), and Lord Chsmcellor (1503), an office 
in which he was continued by Henry VIII. 
In the following yesir he became successively 
Bishop of Ixmdon and Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. The chief event of his primacy was 
an inquiry into the condition of the mon- 
asteries with a view to their reform. In 1515 
he resigned the ehancellorslup on account of 
some diffcrenco with Wolsey, then Archbishop 
of York. We subsequently find him com- 
menting adversely on the cardinal’s severe 
taxation. The growing opposition to Home 
greatly alarmed him ; and when the clergy 
took the gmve step of acknowledging that 
they could not legislate without the consent 
of l^arliament, lie resigned office, and not long 
afterwards died. 

Hook, Livei of the Arthhirhopt oj CanUrhurj/, 

Warround, William de { d . 1087), a Nor- 


man baron, disUmtly related to the Con- 
queror, WHS one of the coniniaiideis at the 
battle of Hastings, and in 1073 was appointed 
n-gent of the kingdom in William’s absence. 
Heassisted William Kufu.s against Hobtrt.and 
died shortly after the coronation of the fonner. 

Warrenue, •loiix, Earl or {d. 1304;, was 
an adherent of the king in the early part 
of the Barons’ War, and fought on the 
Koyalibf side at L'wes. Subsequently be 
cjuarrolled with the kinir, and assiiilted the 
royal justiciary in Westminster Hall in 1268. 
He retired to his estates in Surrey, and 
fortified his castle of Beigatc agiinst Prince 
Edward in 1268, but was compelled to siir- 
rendcr. He did not, liowevcr, entirely forfeit 
Edward’s favour. He bore a conspicuous 
jiart in the ??cottisli wai*s, and was appointed 
Guardian of .Scotland in 129(5. In 1297 he 
was in command of the army which wjis de- 
feated bv Wallace at Stirling. He sided with 
the baronial party in tin- disputes winch led 
to the ct)nfirinalion of the cluirters, and in the 
Parliament of Lincoln (1301). 

Warx’euuc, Earl (d. 1347), a 

powerful member of the old aristocncy, 
mainUiined an independent attitude dur- 
ing the troubles of Edward II. ’s reign. 
Ho did not oppose Gave.rton at first, and 
although he subsequently joined in the 
atbick on the Despencers, be was faithful to 
the king at Boroughhridge, as well as after 
the landing of Mortimer and Isabella. Ho was 
subsequently api)oint<'d one of the Council of 
Regency during Edward III.’s minority. 

Warrin^On, The Town of, near Liver- 
pool, was an object of contention more than 
once by the rival piirties in the Great Re- 
bellion. In the summer of 1643 it was be- 
sieged and taken by the Parliamentarians, 
and in 1648 the Scots were defeated there by 
Genei-al Lambert after a severe tussle. Ag.iin, 
in 1651, it was the scone of a jiartial success 
gained by Charles II. over the forces of tlio 
Commonwealth. An attempt was made to 
check the Young Pretender’s army there in 
1745, but it was foiled by the actirity of the 
rebels. 

Warwick was probably one of (ho 
aipitals of the Jlercian kings. Destroyed by 
the Danes, it was rebuilt by Ethelfleda, the 
Lady of the Mercians,” who built a fortres.s 
there in 913. It appears as a borough in 
Domesday. The ca.stlc was repaired and en- 
larged under William the Conqueror. It 
sent members to Parliament from the reign 
of Edward I. onwards, but was not regularly 
incorporated till the reign of Philip and JLiry. 

Warwick, Peerage of. The Rarldom 
of Warwick appears to have been first con- 
ferred on Roger do Bcllomonte, who received 
the title from William the Conqueror, and 
died in 1123. In tho thirteenth centurj' the 
dignity passed by marriage into the family 
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of the SLiriscluils. Earls of Pembroke, end 
siibsequently by 3ViUiam do Mau<luit, trom 
whom it descended in 1267 to illiam do 
Beanchiimi). In 1449 Richjird Neville, oldest 
son of Richard. Karl of Salisbury, married 
Anne, the hcires.'J of the Beaiiehainp csbitea, 
and was created Earl of arwick. In 1471. 
on the attainder of the Earl after the battle 
of Harnet, the dignity was conferred on the 
Duke of CLironce, who had married his 
daugliter Isabella. His son bore the title, j 
but it became extinct on hi.-? execution in • 
1499. In 1347 it was revived for John 
Dudley, afterwards Duke of Northumberland, 
and was also borne by his son Ambrose i 
Diullev, on whose death in 1390, it became ' 
extinct. It was revived in IGI8, and con- . 
ferred on Robert. Lord Rich. It became 
4?xtin< t in this family in 1739. It was revived 
the siune year for Francis Grevillo, Earl 
Riooke, who.'io descendants have since borne 
the titles of Brooke and Warwic k. 

Warwick, Ambrose Dcdley, Earl of 
(//. 1390), son of the Duke of NorthumberLind, 
was brought to trial, and condemned (1553) 
for his participation in his father’s plot, but 
was not e.xecuted. In 1363 he was in com- 
mand of the English g-arrison at Havre when 
it was forced to surrender ; and after his 
return to England was proposc'd hy Elizabeth 
JUS a husband for the (iuoen of Scots. In the 
rebellion of 1569, he was in command of 
some of the royal forces, and aided materially 
in crushing the insurrection. “ He appe;irs,” 
s;iys Miss Aikin, *' to have pri>3erve<l through 
life the character of a man of honour, and a 
'bnivc soldier.” 

Aikiu, Court of Queen Elunlrth. 

Warwick, Edward Plantagexet, Earl 
OP (rf. 1499), was the son of George, 
Duke of Clarence, brother of Edward IV., 
by Anne, sister of the Earl of Warwick, 
known as tho Kingmaker. After the exe- 
cution of his father, in 1478 tho young 
cjirl was kept in honourablo confinement at 
the Cijstle of 5>heriff-Hutton, in Yorkshire until 
Henry’s accession to the throne in 1485, when 
tho carl’s Yorkist blood, and the strong claims 
it gave him to the crown of Engkind, made it 
a very obvious necessity on the new king’s 
pjirt to have him placed in the more secure 
prison of tho Tower of London. From this 
prison he never again emerged except on two 
occasions, viz., in 1487, when ho was jwraded 
through tho princijxal streets of London to 
disprove the imposture of Lambert Siinnel, 
Jind in 1499, when he was beheaded on a 
ehjirge of being concerned with Perkin War- 
iHJck (q.v,), then also a prisoner in the Tower, 
in a conspiracy to get forcible possession of 
tho Tower, and effect the overtlu'ow of Henry’s 
government. 

Warwick, Gut de Beauchamp, Earl op 
{d. 1315), distinguished himself in the Scottish 
wars of Edward I. In the next reign he 


was prominent in opposition to Gaveston, 
and was one of the ordainers appointed m 
1310 In 1312 he seized Gaveston, who had 
eiven him morUl insult by nicknaming him 
‘•The Black Dog of Arden.” as he was 
l)eing conducted to London by Pembroke, and 
had him beheaded without trial. Warwick 
die<l shortly afterwards— according to one 
account, by poison. 

Warwick Richard de Beauchamp, Eaul 
OP (3. 1382, d. 1439), son of Thomas Beau- 
champ, Earl of Warwick, fought on the 
Royalist side in the battle of Shrewsbury, and 
di.stinguished himself in the Welsh wars. Ho 
was appointed governor of Henry VI. during 
his childhood, and held the ofifico of regent of 
France from 1437 to 1439. 

Warwick, Richard Neville, Earl of 
(i. 1428, rf. 1471), was tho son of Richard, Earl 
of Salisbuiy, and married Anne, daughter and 
heiress of the Earl of Warwick, with whom 
he received the title as well as the estates of 
the Beauchamp family. He thus became tho 
owner of enormous wealth and landed pro- 
perty. and by his liberality and profuse 
hospibility he became a great favourite with 
the people. He espoused the cause of the 
Duke ot York, with whom he fought at the 
first battle of St. Allans in 1455. In the 
sjime year he was made Captain of Calais. A 
quarrel which took place between Warwick’s 
retainers and some of the king’s servants in 
1459 led to a renewal of the Civil War. After 
the affair at Ludford he fled to Calais, and 
afterwards joined York in Ireland, where they 
arranged a i>lan of action, and returning to 
England in 1460 defeated the Lancastrians at 
Northampton, and took the king prisoner. 
After the battle of Wakefield, Warwick 
attempted to intercept Margaret’s march to 
London, but was defeated at St. Albans. 
Retreating with a considerable force, ho 
effected a junction with Edward at Chipping- 
Norton, and returned to London, when 
Edward IV. was proclaimed king. Warwick 
took part in the battle of Towton, and 
was richly rewariled by Edward, receiving 
the captaincy of Dover, the wardenship of 
the Scottish marches, tho offices of Lord 
Chamberlain and Steward, with large grants 
of forfeited lands. Warwick’s policy was to 
strengthen tho new djTiasty by a strict and 
cordial alliance with the French king, and for 
this purpose he set on foot negotiations for 
marrying Edward to Bona of Savoy, sister of 
I..ouis XI. But tho king preferred the 
alliance of Burgundy, and Ms marriage with 
Elizabeth Woodville entirely upset Warwick’s 
plans. Tho ascendancy of the Queen’s kins- 
folk completed Warwick’s estrangement, and 
he intrigued with Clarence, who in 1469 
married his eldest daughter without the king’s 
knowledge. An insurrection in Y’orkshire 
now induced the king to apply for help to 
Warwick, who returned from Calais but for 
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the purpose of destroying the power <»f the 
WoMvilles. The king was tiken juisoner. 
Kivers and Sir John Woodville were beheaded, 
and for a time the govemment was completely 
in Warwick’s hands. Hut in 1470 the king 
escaped, and the defeat of the insurgents at 
Loosecoat Field obliged Warwick once more 
to seek refuge at Calais. By the intiuence of 
Ix>uis XI. a reconciliation was marie between 
Warwick and Queen Margaret, in accordance 
with which Warwick invaded England. He 
was joined by his brother, ilontague, and 
others, while Edward tied to Burgundy. 
Henry was released from the Tower, arid 
Warwick was once more supreme. But in the 
next year (1471) Edward returned, was joined 
by Clarence, and entered London. Warwick 
was encaTnj)ed at Barnet, and here, after 
a hard-fovight battle, he was defejited and 
slain. The character of the “ last of the 
Iwirons,” or the “ Kingmaker,” as Warwick 
has Wn called, was in some respec ts an ex- 
aggeration of the ordiiuiry baronial typ<-. 
But as a ])olitician he had sjigjieity an<l fore- 
sight; an<l ho was a skilful warrior and mili- 
tary leader, rather of the modern than of the 
mediuival kind. He left two daughters, 
Isabella, who was married to the Duke of 
Clarence ; and Anne, miirried first to Edward, 
son of Henry VI., and secondly to Bichard, 
Duke of Gloucester. [Wars of the Boses.] 

Coutiuuator of the Croyldrol CAremcJ^; 
Workwortb, .C'h>-oiu'd« ; P<i*tea LctUtf, with 
Gairdner’s Introi.; ytnirnl </ f:d\ca,d IV. 

J Camden Soc.) ; Brougham, Eng. und«r the 
foiiM 0/ Lancaster. 

Warwick, Tjiomas Beaichamj*, Earl of 
(d. 1401), was apiwinted Governor to Bich- 
ard II. during his minority. In 1386 he 
joined Gloucester, and was one of the lords 
who appealed De Vere, and the other royal 
ministers, of treason. In 1397 he was ac- 
cused of conspiring with Glouce.ster against 
the king, and condemned to death. But 
luiring confessed his guilt, his sentence was 
commuted to exile, and he was banished to 
thb Isle of Man. On the deposition of Bichard 
TI. he was released. 

Washington, founded in 1790 tis tho 
Federal capiUil of the United States, was 
ittacked by the English during the American 
^^ar (1812 — 14). A body of troops under 
General Ross was landed on Chesapeake Bay, 
while a fleet under Admiral Cockburn assisted 
in the ojwrations. The Americans were able 
to offer little resistance to the veterans of the 
Peninsula, who had been sent straight off 
from Bordeaux for this service. Tho town 
was occupied by the British, and though there 
was little low of life, the Capitol and nearly 
all the public buildings w’ere destroyed; an 
act which caused great indignation both in 
America and Europe. [American ^Vr.] 

Washington, The Treaty of (Mav 8, 
187 1), was concluded between England and the 


I nited St,ite.*«. Its pr<<vis;i(>ns wcri- that a 
mix<-d court of arbi tr:ttoi> should im et to ad j list 
the Alabama claims at Geneva, aid that by 
this award the two nations should la- houmi. 
prescribing also the rules in accordance with 
which the arbitrators should decide on their 
Verdict ; that the inhabitants of the United 
St-ites .should have the lik-rtv to lake fish of 
every kind, excejit shell-lish. on the sea-coast.s 
and shores and in the bays, harbours, and 
ereoks of Quebec, Nova Scotia, and New 
( Brunswick, ami the cxilony of Prince Edwju d’s 
I Isliind, and of the various islands adjacent, 
i with permission to land for the purpose of 
drying their nets or curing their fish ; that 
this liberty should only extend to sea-fishing ; 
j that the subjects of Gr«it Britain should liavi- 
' simiLir rights of fishing and landing on the 
eastern soa coasts and shores of the United 
States north of the SUth parallel ; that the 
navigation of the River St. Eiwrence, its 
: tributaries, and canals, should be ojien to 
I the subjcfbJ of the United States; that in 
return the Dike Michigan, and the canals 
betw’een it and the .\tlantic, should be open to 
British subjects. That the San Juan quis- 
tion should be decided by arbitnition. That 
this treaty should last for ten yeai*si,and should 
not expire after that time until two ycare 
have elapsed from the date when notice of 
withdrawal is given by either party. In ac- 
cordance with this treaty the Geneva Com- 
mission of Arbitrutoi*8 met to decide the 
Alalxtina claims, and the San Juan question 
>yas arbitrated by the German Emperor Wib 
liam, 1872. [Geneva Award,] 

Washin^on, George (A. 1732, d. 1799), 
distinguished himsedf at the age of nineteen, 
on the outbreak of hostilities between Eng- 
land and Fi-ancc, and was aide-de-camp to 
General Braddock in his unsuccessful ex- 
pedition against Fort Duquesne, taking part 
also in its capture in 1758. Together with 
Patrick Henry, he represented Virginia at 
the Genenil Congress at Virginia in 1774, 
and expressed mwlerate views by no nicsins 
favourable to secession. On tho outbreak of 
the war he was chosen communder-in-chief. 
This is tho place for the very briefest account 
only of his militaiy' operations. His tiist 
great success was in compelling the English 
to evacuate Boston in Jlarch, 1776, but ho 
was defeated at Long Island by Gcucnil 
Howe, and compelled to retreat west of the 
Delaware. A succession of defeats, notably 
one ut Brandywine in Sept., 1777, followed 
two slight successes ut Trenton and Prince- 
town, but they were mox-e than compensated 
by the victory of Gates at Saratoga (Oct., 
1777). In June, 1778, he fought an indecisive 
liattlo at Monmouth Court House. During 
the greater part of 1779 and 1780 ho remained 
inactive, owing to the weakness of ins army ; 
but in 1781, having been appointed to the 
command of the army of tho South, ho was 
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enabled to airect the impoihmt openitions of 
(ireen and Morsan. wlneli resulted in the 
collapse of the Ihitish attack, and the sur- 
render of Lord Corinvallis. On the conclusion 
of peace, Washington lesifjned hiscommisaion 
to Congress, and retired to his farm. He 
was. however, in 1787, e'ected President of the 
National Convention at Philadelphia, which 
retnodelle.l the constitution. Two years later 
he was idect.'d President of the United ?>tatcs, 
and atjain in 1702. Perhaps the most dis- 
tinn'uishiiig feature in his tenure of office 
wa.s the skill with which he kept Amerua 
clear of tilt' coini>licati»)ns created by the 
French Revolution. In 1704 hostilities 
seemed imminent with England, hut Wash- 
ington averted them by sending John Jay to 
I./ondon on a special mission, Jind two years 
later negotiated a coininercial treaty. He 
iloclined to he nominated for the presidency 
a third time. Just before his death, when 
war with France seemed at hand, he was ap- 
pointed commander-in-chief. 

Sparks, hi/*- ll'nitinys o/ Hashinjfon. 12 
voU.. amt IhpiomaJic Hisfory o/ th^ Amenenn Re- 
volution ; Baiioroft, Hist, o/ ,lm<rrico ; Guizot, 
ir.ishtngloH ; WashiDgtou Irriug, Li/e o/ 
Jf'dShiH'jton, 

Waterloo, The B.ittle op (June 18, 
1815), was oneof the deci.sivobattle.s in histoiy, 
since it cl-iscd the gre;it European war against 
France, and it decided the fate of Napoleon 
and of Evu'ope. In June, 1815, Napoleon 
crossed the llelgian frontier. W ellington s 
anny was drawn up so as to cover Brussels, in 
a long line from Charleroi to Antwerp. The 
Prussians, under Blficher, extended eastward 
from Charleroi to Liego. Napoleon attempted 
to push between the two armies, and to crush 
them in detail. On the 1 ith he attacked the 
Prus.'^ians at Charleroi, and drove them back. 
On the 16th his right attacked the Prussians 
at Ligny, and, after a hanl battle, forced them 
to retreat. Nov, with the French left, at the 
same time attacked the English at Quatre 
Bras. After fighting all day, they fell back. 
The English slowly retired towards Brussels 
on the 17th. W’elliugton, relying on assistance 
from Bliicher, who was slowly retreating to- 
wards W'avre, determined to tight at W'aterloo. 
The field of battle consisted of two low lines 
of hills, running parallel to one another, east 
jind west, and separated by a valley about 
lialf a mile in breadth. W^eUingtou took up a 
position on the northern ridge, about twelve 
miles south of Brussels, with the Forest of 
Soignies in his vcju-, the centre of the position 
being the hamlet of Mont St. Jean. His army 
was drawm up in two lines. On the extreme 
left of the front lino were light cavalry, next to 
them were the fifth and fourth Hanoverian 
brigades. On the right of these was Bylandt’s 
Hutch and Belgian infantry, with Pack and 
Kemp’sbrigados on their right. On their right, 
and garrisoning the fann-huildings of La 
Haye Sainte, stood the Third Division, under 


Altcn, consisting of the King’s Geiman legion, 
and a Hanoverian brigade. Totheirn^tagain 
was Halkctt’s brigade, and the two brigades 
of the Guards, under JIaitland andByng, who 
held the farm of Hougoiimont. The second 

line was conn> 08 ed entirely of , 

greatest strength being concentrated behind 
the centre, resting on the Charleroi road ; l^vd 
Uxbridge being in comnuind of the xs*hole. xhe 
French on the opposite ridge were drawn up in 
two lines, with the entire Impcrml Guard, 
cavalry, and infantry, in rear of the centre 
as a reserve. The bsttle began at half-past 
eleven by a fierce attack on Hougoumont 
under Jerome : but though the French won 
the gjirdens and orchards, they could not dnvo 
the Guards from the buildings themselves. 
Asthisatfcick failed in its main object. Napo- 
Icon directed a grand attack on the left-centr© 
of the allitKl position. As the columns ap- 
proached, the Dutch and Belgian troops fled 
in panic ; but Picton, with the 3,000 men who 
formed the brigades of Pack and Kemp, 
seized the moment when the French halted on 
the brow of the hill. His men fired a voUey 
at thirty yards’ distance, and then, charging, 
drove thecolunm-s back over the hill. Slean- 
while Kellermann’s cuirassiers, who had ridden 
up the Charleroi road in support of Ney’s at- 
hick, had been charged by Lord Uxbridge, at 
the heiid of the Household Brigade, and had 
been driven back in headlong confusion. It 
was about half-iiast three when Napoleon 
found that his grand athick had failed, and 
that, far from making any way, he had very 
much weakened his right wing, while, at the 
same time, there were sure signs of the 
approach of the Prussians. He directed all 
his splendid cavalry to attack the centre and 
right, while fresh assaults were made upon 
Hougoumont and La Haye Sainte. But the 
cuirassiers could make no impression on the 
impenetrable squares of British infantry, and 
the artillery played upon them as they retired, 
BO that they were almost wholly destroyed. 
In the meantime the attacks on La HayeSaunte 
had been carried on with determined vigour; 
and between six and seven o'clock the Ftench 
took the place. The Prussiaiis were pressing 
on, and were already cairying on a fierce con- 
test for the possession of Plancenoit,' which 
lay in the rear of the iVench right, and which 
the Young Guard had been detached to hold. 
Napoleon ordered the Old Guard, who had us 
yet taken no part in the struggle, to advance. 
The two columns advanced between La Haye 
Sainte and Hougoumont. They were suddenly 
encountered on the top of the ascent by 
Maitland’s Guards, who were lying down. 
When the French aixived at the top, the 
Guards suddenly rose up, at a distance of fifty 
yards, and while the French attempted to de- 
ploy into line, showered volley after volley 
into their ranks, till thoy became disordered. 
Then the Guards chaxg;ed, and drove the 
French column headlong down the hill, 
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returning to their position, however, in time 
to take p;trt in the destruction of the second 
column, which bore on, undismayed, slightly 
towards the left. The column broke, and 
lied in disorder. Napoleon, meanwhile, was 
inllying the remains of the lii-st column of the 
Old Guard round La Belle Alliance: but 
Wellington now took the offensive. 8oon 
after eight o’clock he giivo the word for a 
general advance along the whole line. The 
British troops rushed down from the ridge, 
and up the opposite sloi>e. The Old Guard 
bi-avely rnllied, and attempted to stem the 
current. But it was in vain. The British 
swept away all resistance in their impetuous 
rush : and the French anny gave itself up to 
flight in hoi)eless confusion, every one ask- 
ing only his own safety. Wellington, riding 
back, met Blucher at Lii Belle Alliance, and 
^•ntrusted to him the pursuit with the Prus- 
sians, who wore coini)arjitively fresh. The 
allies, under Wellington, had lost 15,000 men 
killed and wounded in the l>attle : tlie I’rus- 
aians 7,000; but the French army was annihi- 
lated. It lost from 23,000 to 30,000, and the 
survivors wore a mere scattered mob. Wel- 
lington’s army had numbered about 08,000 at 
the beginning of the battle, Napoleon's about 
70,000. 

Sibome, IFafcrIoo; Cbcsney, Waterloo Ltt- 
Alisoo, Uitt. of F.urope; Creasy, l)tci*ite 

Battlea of the H'orld; Thiers, Uii>t. of the Con- 
sulate and Eint)ire ; Jomiui, J/ilitari/ Ili't. of 

.Napoleon. [W. li. S.] 

Watlinff Street was one of the great 
Roman roads through Brihiin. Starting from 
Richborough, it passed by Canterbury, whence, 
leaving llochester to the right, it ran to 
London, which it passed through, thence to 
Vcrulam, Dunstable, Towciister, Weedon, 
Dovebridgo, High Cross, Fazeley, and Wel- 
lington, to Wroxeter. It then crossed the 
Severn, and continued by Rowton and Bala 
to Tommon-y-llawr, where it divided into 
two branches. One nin by Beddgelert to 
Caernarvon and Anglesca : the other by 
Dolwyddclun to the Menai Straits, where one 
brunch went to Holyhead, and the other 
through Abcr to Chester, thence by North 
wich, Manchester, Ilkloy, ilaahum, and New- 
ton, to Catterick. Crossing the Tees, it ran 
by Binchestor, Ebchester, and Corbrid^e, into 
Scotland, thence by Jedburgh to the interior 
of Scotland, probably as far us the Forth. 
Other authorities regard the road bctwcHin 
Ixmdon and Wroxeter as alone properly the 
Watling Street. But the mime seems i>opu- 
larly to have been used to denote several lines 
of Roman highways. [Roha.n Roads.] 

Watson, Richard, Bishop of LlandaS 
(5. 1737, d. 1816), was educated at Trinity 
College, Cambridge, of which he was elected 
a Fellow in 1760. lie became Professor of 
Chemistry in 1764, and in 1771 Regius Pro- 
fessor of Divinity. He wrote largely both on 
ecfentific subjects and on theology, and had 


also written sosne pamphlets to defend and 
' explain Whig priueiple.-i, when, in .July, 1782, 
I he was iiuide Bishoj) of Llainlatf bv L)rd 
Shelburne. He sided witli the W'higs in the 
House of Lords, and suj>porled the cLiims of 
the I’rince of Wales on the Ueg« nev (juestion. 
In 1792, in his charge to the clergy, he 
vehemently eulogised the Freneh Revolution. 

, Sub.<equently he changi-d his views on this 
subjeet, and wrote in 1798 an Addnan lo (he 
PiOple o f Great Jtritain, which was an energetic 
apjjcal in favour of tlie war ag.iinst Fnince, 
and excited immense public attention. In 
1803 he wrote another pamphlet on the same 
subject. His best-known work is perhaps his 
Apology for the Bible against the attacks of 
Thomas Paine. 

Waurin, Jon.v ue {d. dren 1471), was a 
French knight, who fouglit in the battle of 
Agincourt, but sub.sctjiieiitly joined the 
English, and attached himself to Sir John 
Fastolf. He wrote a chronicle of England 
from the earliest times to the year 1471, 
which has been published in the Rolls Scries. 

Waverley, The Axxals ok, is one of 
the monastic chronicles — writt(*n in the Ci.s- 
tereian Abbey of that name in Sum.*y — which 
extends from the Incarnation to iho year 
1291. From 1277 to the end the work api>eurr 
to be contemporary, and is of great value. 
It has been published in the Rolls Series. 

Waynflete, William ok (rf. 1486), was 
master of Winchester School from about 1432 
to 1443, when he was made first provost of 
Eton. In 1447 he was elected Jlishop of 
Winchester, and in H-jG became Chancellor. 
In 1460 he resigned the** Great Seal, and, 
though he had been an attached friend to 
Henry VI., ho lived unmolested by Edward 
IV. In 1448 Wayufhde commenced the foun- 
dation of Magdalen College in Oxford, which 
was completed in 1456. IR; also founded a 
school in his native town (now Wuinfieet), in 
Lincolnshire. 

Ways and Means, The Cummittee op, 
is a Committee of the whole House of Com- 
mons appointed to determine how the money 
is to bo raised which has been voted to the 
Crown after the resolutions framed by the 
Committee of Supply luivo been ugrecKl to. 
Its princiiMil duty is to receive the budget or 
financial statement of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. Resolutions for new ways of 
raising revenuo are often submitted to it 
previous to being embodied in bills. 

Wedderbnrn, Alexander, Lord Luvch- 
uououaii and Earl of Rosslys (5. 1733, d. 
1805), was the son of a Scotch advocate and 

i 'udgo. He was called to the Scotch bur, but 
lis shori career in Scotland came to an abrupt 
! conclusion in 1767, and ho came to London, 
and was called to tho English bar. In 1762, 
through the interest of Lord Bute, ho ^vas 
returned to Parliament for tho Rothesay and 
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Inveiiiry JJur^hs. In 1769 he in sup- 

Dortof tlu? h'galitv of ^\ ilkoss election, which 
Maimed him ;i eoi)j,m»tulatory baiuiiiet at the 
hands of the UppoMtion. In 1771, however, 
he left his partv, and became Solicitor-Gen- 
eral to Lord North. In his new office he is 
described as “elejjant, subtle, and insinuat- 
inif,” kut he had no grojit opportunity of 
disiilayiii^ his powers till, in 1773, he defended 
1/ml (’live aj^ainst General Burgoyue’s reso- 
lution. Duritif? the following yeai-s he de- 
fended the iKilicv of the ministry on the 
Ameriian war. In 1778 he refused the office 
of (.'hief Baixui. and continued in rarlianient 
to urge the prosecution of the war. Next 
year he became Attorney-Gener.il, and de- 
liv(fr(;d his last great si>cech in the Lower 
IIou.se in favour of a firm policy of repression 
towards Ireland. In 1780 he became Chief 
.fiistice of the Common Pleas, with the title 
of Lord Loughborough. U hen the Coalition 
ministry was formed (1783) the Great Seal 
was put into commission, and Lord Lough- 
horough was appointed one of the commis- 
sioners, hut in 1784 the chancellorship was 
given to Lord Thurlow. In his disgnst, Ix)id 
lajughboroiigh became a complete Foxite. 
lie now took all pains to cultivate favour 
with the Prince of Wales, and advocated his 
elaims in tlie debates on the Kegeney Bill. 

In 1791 In- made a vigorous attack on Pdt’s 
Hussian policy, and hc-came so strong a Whig 
tint he advocated measures for Catholic relief, 

“ although it is now certain that when he 
l)o<amo ki-ejer of the king’s conscience, he 
jKiisoued the loyal mind by scruples about 
the coronation oath, and that he obstructed 
the iKiliey which he at this time advocated.” i 
He now opened ni-gotiations with Pitt, who. in 
ndurn for his services in securing the ad- 
herence of the Duke of Portland to the Pitt 
ministry, obtained for him the Great Seal 
(Jan., 1793). In 1794 he advistnl the Shite 
prosecutions for snlition, and, while ho cooled 
towards the Pnnee of Wales, tried to win 
favour- with George HI. In 1800 he opposed 
all mon.-juros for Catholic emancipation con- 
nected with the Union, and heenme somewhat 
estranged from Pitt. The next year he 
betr.iyed the Pnme Minister’s private corre- 
spon<l<-n<-o to the king, and thereby obtained 
the dismissal of Pitt. Addington, succeeding 
to the vacant place, got rid of Lord X«ough- 
horough by the bribe of an elevation to an 
earldom, with the title of Earl of Rosslyn. 
Henceforth his Parliamenhiry career was 
unimportant. At his death George III. is 
reported to have sjiid, “ He has not left a 
greater knave behind him in my dominions.” 

CampbeU, Liva n/ Chancellors ; Jesse, Jfe- 
moi'r* of the lleign of Gcor<je III. ; ParKamentrtry 
Jlinf. ; Trevelyan, .Early Life of C. J. F<u-; 
Letters of Juntua. 

Wedmore, The Peace of (879), is the 
name frenuently given to the treaty be- 
tween Alfred and Guthrum, though the 


treaty was certainly concluded at Chip- 
iKiiham. The village of Wedmore lies near 
Athelney, between Bridge-water and ieoviL 
The treaty is of great importance, as assign- 
ing a definite district to the Danes, and estab- 
lishing a motliis riifiidi between them and. 
the English. The boundaries here agreed 
upon were— “Up on the 'Ihamcs, and then 
up on the Lc-a. and along the Lea to its source, 
then right to Bedford ; then up on the Ouse 
untoWatling Street.” Thus the Danes were- 
to leave Wessex, but keep East Anglia and. 
the north-eastern jmrt of Mercia, but the 
south-western part of Mercia was united to 
the kingdom of Wessex. “ Speaking roughly,’* 
says Mr. Freeman, “Alfred recoyered that 
jKirt of Mercia which had been originally 
West Saxon, and which had been conquered 
by the Angles in the seventh and eighth 
centuries. . . . The Danes got much the 

largest part of England; still Alfred con- 
trived to keep London.” [Alfred ; Danes ; 
Mercia.] 

Fr^mdQ^ ^JoriMdn vol. Uf and Old 

Eng. UisU ; Stubbs, Select Charferi, 63. 

Welles, Leo. Lord (rf. 1461), was a dis- 
tinguished commander in the French wars, 
and in 1438 was made Lieutenant of Ireland, 
which office he held till 1443. He fought on 
the Lancastrian side in the Wars of the Roses, 
and fell in the battle of Towton. 

Welles, Richard, Lord {d. 1470), son of 
the above, was alloweil to receive his father’s 
goods and estates by Edward lY., though he 
had been attainted, a'nd in 1468 he was restored 
to all his honours. In 1470 his son niised u 
rebellion in Lincolnshire, and Lord ^yc^e8, 
being unable to induce him to submit, was 
put to death by Edward, contrary to a promise 
he had made. 

^^elles, Sir Rorert (rf. 1470), was the sou 
of Richard, Lord Welles. In 1470, probably at 
the instigation of the Earl of Warwick, he 
raised a rebellion in Lincolnshire. Although 
the cry of “King Henry!” was raised, and 
many Lancastrians joined his standard, it 
would seem that his real object was to set 
Clarence on the throne. Before assistance could 
arrive from Warwick or Clarence, he was 
attacked by the king, and totally defeated in 
the battle of lAX)secoat Field, near Stamford. 
He was captured, and beheaded the day after 
the battle, having made a full confession of 
his designs. 

Wellesley, Richard Collby, Marqcess 
OF (5. 17G0, rf. 1842), was the eldest son of the 
first Earl of ^lomington, and elder brother of 
the Duke of Wellington. Ho took his seat 
in the Irish House of Ix>rds as soon as ho 
became of age, and also entered tho English 
House of Commons as member for Beeral- 
ston in 1786, and afterwards for Windsor. 
He took the Tory side in tho debates on 
the Regency of 1789, and greatly distin- 
guished himself. In 1797, having previously 
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occupied a seat on the Board of Control, he 
received a British peerage (as Baron Morn- 
ingdon), and was nominated to succeed Lord 
Cornwallis as Governor-Cenentl of India. 
In 1799 ho became Manjuess Wellesley in 
the Irish peeiitge. His governor-generalship 
in India was an eventful period. On first 
landing he iound the English j) 0 wer exposed 
to great dangers, owing to the existence of a 
formidable body of disciplined troops iii the 
service of the Xizam. By great finuness 
and skill Lord Morningtou pi-evailed on the 
Nizam to disband his army, and to enter into 
a subsidiary alliance with England. He next 
determined to crush the power of Tippoo 
Sulhiun (q.v.), who was then deeply engaged 
in intrigues with France. Owing to the 
firmness and energy of the viceroy, the troops 
were speedily put into a state of efficiency. 
In 1799 war wjis declared on Tippoo, and 
three armies advanced on .Sering-apatam. 
The Bombay army won a victory at Sudasere, 
and that of Madnts at Malavelly and Arikera, 
Seiingapabun was invested and eaj)tured, and 
Tippoo slain in the assault. Mysore was 
partitioned, and the Mohamme«iuu dymisty 
driven out. In 1801 Lord Wellesley organised 
the Bed Sea expedition (q.v.), and desiwtched 
a large force into Egypt to assist in the 
opemtions against the French. He then 
rotecdod to intervene in the affairs of the 
luhnitta States. He forced ttie treaty of 
Bassoin upon the Peishwa Bajeo Itiio. 
ThoreuiK)n a combination of Scindiah, Holkar, 
and the Bajah of Bcnir was formed against 
the English, and the result was the hardly 
contested cainpiiigns in which the British, 
under Colonel "Wellesley and Lake, were 
completely successful. The siege of Ali- 
gurh, the battles of Delhi and Laswarcc, 
soon reduced Scindiith’s French battalions 
in Hindostan ; the luittles of Assyc and 
Argaom wore followed by the treaties of 
Deogsiom and Surgee Anjengaom, which em- 
bodied the submission of Scindiah and the 
Bhonslah. 

Meanw'hilc Lord Wellesley had paid much 
attention to the commercial development of 
India. Ho gave great offence to the Court of 
Directors partly by the magnitude and ex- 
pense of his military exploits, partly by 
allowing private English vessels to trade in 
India, contrary to the Company’s monoi>oIy. 
In 1805 Lord Wellesley was recalled. At- 
tempts were unsuccessfully made in Parlia- 
ment to accuse him of high crimes and 
misdemeanours, and the Couit of Proprietors 
passed a vote of censure on him by a large 
majority. But after thirty years the feeling 
changed, and the directors, taking advantage 
of the publication of his despatches, voted 
him a grant of £20,000, and ordered his statue 
to be placed in the India House. His policy 
in India wiis to establish English influence : 
to oblige the native rulers to enter into 
permanent treaties with him ; to place the 


politicitl iimii.igciUL-nt of tin ir pjovinecs in 
the liands of a Britibli Besidtiit ; to pay for 
the suj>port of an arn»y largely otH< (•ivd by 
Euro[»eans : while the native jiiiin is at the 
Siime time retained the domestic government 
in their own hands. ** The adjiiinibtration of 
Lord Weliesley may he ivgarded a> the third 
great epoch in the formation of the British 
Indian enipiro. . . Lord Wellesley was 

the first to perceive that in India a politic^il 
ccpiilibrium Wiis imj)cssible; tliat peace wna 
only to be insured by e.stablishing the pre- 
ponderJiDce of British jmjwct; and tlutt the 
tiisk of breaking down the Maliintta con- 
federacy was as prtctiGjblc as, sooner or 
Liter, it must have been neccssjiry, to be 
underbikeii.” 

In 1808 I»nl Wellesley was apjjointed 
ambiis-sador in Spain, From 1809 to Jan., 
1812, he was Secretary for Foreign Affaii-s in 
Mr. Perceval’s cabinet, but resigned in coii- 
seijuence of a difference with his (olleagues 
on the Boman Catholic claims in IreLind. In 
May, 1812, ho unsuccessfully uttenipteil to 
form u coalition government. I’nder Lord 
Liverpool’s ministry he was the ch-inipiori of 
the rights of the Boman Catholics in Ireland. 
In 1815 he loudly censured some of the pro- 
visions of the peace with France. From 1821 
to 1828 he was Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, 
but when his brother, the Duke of ^\'elling- 
ton, took office, and dcilured against the 
Catholic claims, the Lord-Lieutenant resigned. 
In 1831 hc‘ was appoinU-d Lord Steward, 
under the Grey Ministry, and in 1833 again 
became Lord- Lieutenant, but resigned in 1834. 

fi/ <hc iIny<iH€s» od. by R. 

Moutgomcry Sliirtin, PeArce, Li/0 

of [IJ, S,] 

Wellin^on, Akthiu Wellesley, Dike 
OF (5. 1769, J . 1852), was the fourth son of 
the first Earl of Momingten. He was eduaitcd 
at Eton, and afterwards at the military college- 
at Angers, where he studied under the cele- 
brated Pignerol. He entered the army in 
Mar., 1787. Hi.s career in the field com- 
menced in HolLmd (1794), under the Duke of 
York. He shared the hardships of this^ 
C3imi>aign, occupying the post of honour, the 
rcjirguard. He received a colonelcy in 1796. 
His next service was in India, whoi'o he 
passed through tho whole of the ilysoro War, 
and the Siege of Seringapatam, being at- 
tached to the Nizam’s contingent of horse. 
In July, 1799, he was nomiiiuted Governor of 
Seringapatam and Mysore, and the co;nmand 
in chief of tho army of occupation was en- 
trusted to him. He exercised the great 
pow'Dre conferred upon him in such a way us 
to desen’O and obtain tho gratitude and respect 
of the natives, and to display his own cxtin- 
ordinarj' talents for organisation and command. 
While thus employeil he found it necessary to 
take the field against the marauder Dhoondiah 
Waugh, w’hom he routed and slew. In 1803 
he was rai^ to tho rank of major-general, 
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and shortly aftorwanls the Mahnitta ar 
hrokr- out.' Major-(hncr.il WMlosloy was 
ai)iK)int<-d to the c<»iinnand of the force 
<l, stin. (l to n -storc the Peishwa to liis throne 
after th(? coiulusioii of the Treaty of Ihussein. 
as well as to act a^^iinst the Mahnitta chiefs. 
Openitions in the Deccan were quickly opt ned, 
and concluded hv Wellesley’s hrilliiuit victoiy 
at Assye {Sept. ’2:3. 1803), 'and .iVig-aum (N'ov. 
10), which ett’eetually .suhdue<l the oj>po>itiou 
of S< indiah and the Uajah of Benir. .Shortly 
.liter the close of the ^I:lhratta War, (General 
Wellesley quitted India, and after an absence 
of live y«‘ars l.imh d once more in Knj^land. 

In 1S07 he was appointed Chief Secretary 
to the I>ord- Lieutenant of Iiidand. In 
the followini; August he was nominated to a 
commaml in the e.xpedilion to C'openha-jen, 
:ind rendered itnportant services, for which ho 
receivisl the special thanks of Parliaiinmt. 
On duly 12 the same year he sbirted. with a 
I'ommand of 10,000 men. for Portugal, the 
Portland ministry having sent these troops at 
tiu' reipiost of the Portuguese government, 
who feared the ambitious designs of Napoleon. 
He lamb'd successfully at Momlego, marebed 
on Lisbon, and d •feated the French at Uolica. 
Sir Harrv Ilurnird, who had been appointeil 
over \\'ellcsley’s head, now arrived ami took 
the command, and countermanded all Welles- 
ley’s dispositions for the attack on Junot at 
'I'urn-s Vedras. The French therefore assailed 
the English at Vimieni, and agiiin .Sir Harry 
Burrard i>reventod the English .success being 
<lecisive bv forbidding Wellesley to pursue 
ami cut off the French reti'ea't to Torres 
Vedras. The Convention of Cintni roused 
the genenil indigmition in England agjiinst 
♦.he expetlition and its commanders, and 
especially, but most unwarnintably, against 
WePesley. lie returned to England and 
resumed his Irish duties and his seat in 
Parliaim'iit. In 1809, when the French had 
< ntirely occupied the Peninsula, Wellesley 
was Sent out agjiin with 24,000 men. Ho 
lamb-d at Lisbon (April 22), marched against 
.Soult, who was strongly posted at Oporto, 
and drovi* him into (ialieia. Tho shite of 
his commissjiriat rendered it impossible to 
pursue and march on Madrid as he had in- 
fended ; while the olwtinaev and imbecilitv of 
the Spanish generals rendered co-operation 
impos.sible. In spite, therefore, of tho crush- 
ing victory of Talaveni (q.v.), he was obliged 
to retreat. The next year was occupied with 
the inroad of NuiioUxin, the victory of Busaco, 
and the successful defence of the lines of Torres 
Vedras. At lust, in 1812, after the capture of 
Badajos and Ciudad Rodrigo, Wellington 
began his march across Spain by defeating 
the French at Salamanca ; open<^ the road 
to Sladi’id : and marched from thence to 
Burgos. He was, however, compelled to retire 
once more to the Portuguese frontier. In 
1813 he inarched straight to Vittoria, and 
from victor}- to Wetory till Soult was finally 


routed at Orthez, and the abdication of 
Napoleon endr-d tho great Penin.sular \\ar 
(n.v.''. At the close of the campaign he 
was for hi.s sernees created Marquis of 
Douro and Duke of Wellington ; the House 
of Commons voted him an annuity of 
£10 000 which was afterwards commuted 
for ’the’ sum of £400,000, and on July I 
the thanks of tlu' House were convoyed to 
him bv the Speaker. The highest honoui-s 
were confened on him by the allies, 
he was made a fi<‘hi-nrinrshal in each of 
the princiixil armies of Europe. In August 
he proceeded to Paris to repn'sent the British 
government at the court of tho Tuileries. 
He remained five months, and lane u prin- 
cipal share in the negotiations of this year. In 
Jan., 1815. the duke was ucciydited to Vienna 
as one of the representatives of Britain 
at the Congress of the European Powers, 
and united with Austria and France in re- 
sisting the demands of Russia and Pru^ia. 

In Februarv Napoleon broke loose from Elba, 
and Wollingfton was appointeil Commander- 
in-Chiof agJiinst him. 'The Hundred Days 
ended at Waterloo (q.v.), and tho allied 
armies inarched on Paris, where Wellington 
had the gre-atest difficulty in restraining 
the Prussian desire for vengeance ; and 
it was in consequence of his advice that 
the army of occupation, which was to have 
ix'inained for five years, evacuated France at 
the end of three. The military career of tho 
duke thus came to an end. In Oct., 1818, 
while attending the Congress of Aix-la- 
Chupolle, ho was offered and accepted tho 
office of Master-General of tho Ordnance, with 
a seat in the Cabinet. Ho took no prominent 
part, however, in the administration of home 
affaii-s, though ho shared the odium which 
accrued to the government from its coercive 
policy. He represented Great Britain at the 
Congress of Verona in 1822, and protested 
against the armed intervention of the French 
court in the affaire of Spain. In 1826, he 
was sent on a special mission to St. Petersburg 
for the purpose of promoting a peaceable 
settlement of the Greek question. In the 
following year ho refused to serve under Mr. 
Canning, and resigned tho post of Commander- 
in-Chief which had naturally come to him on 
the deiith of the Duke of York. In 1828, ho 
himself became Prime Minister of England. 
The Canningites were allowed to retain their 
scats for a short time, but very soon dissen- 
sions arose, and they were either driven out 
or resigned spontaneously. Tho great question 
of Roman Catholic Emancipation had now for 
a quarter of a centuT}’ occupied the attention 
of the legislature, and had becxime not so 
much a question of abstract principle and 
policy as of national peace and security. 
The continued anarchy of Ireland, the inter- 
minable division of cabinets, tho distraction 
of imperial councils, and tho utter impossi- 
bility of maintaining such a state of things. 
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at last SJitisfied the duke and Sir llobeil Peed 
that the lime had come when the clamorous 
demand of the Komaii Catholics should be 
conceded. The premier had a clear per- 
ception of the dithculties to be encountered, 
and the sacrifices which must be made in thus 
surrendering the citadel of Protestant as- 
cendancy, but having made up his mind that 
this measure was necessary, lie canie<l it 
thi-ough resolutely and characteristically. 
His policy was announced in the spc*ech from 
the throne (Feb. 5th, 1829), and so vigorously 
was the measure pressed, that in sjiite of the 
most determined opposition, the Kelief Bill 
passed both Houses by a birge majority, and 
in little more than a month became law. The 
ministry of the duke was gi’eatly weakened 
by his victory over the principles and preju- 
dices of his party. His opponents were not 
conciliatt'd, while many of his old supjiortei-s 
had become furious in their indignation. 
The duke failed to read the signs of tlie times, 
and his obstinate opposition to Parliaiiientiiry 
Reform caused the downfall of his ministry, 
the accession of llirl Grey (1831), and the 
jMissing of the Kefoi-m Bill (q.v.). At the 
final ensis of the Bill, Wellington, at the 
request of the king, loft the House of Lords, 
followed by about a hundred peers, to allow 
the Bill to jKiss. All through this period the 
tide of poj)ubir feeling ran strongly against 
the duke, who found it necessarj’ to protect his 
windows from the mob by casings of iron. 
When the excitement of the Reform agitation 
had subsided, popular feeling towards him 
gradually chaoged ; and during the rest of his 
life he retained u finn hold on the affections 
of the English people. In 1834 the king 
announced his intention to recall the duke to 
his councils, but the latter insisted that Sir 
Robert Peel w'as the proper iKjrson to he 
]>Liced at the head of the government, and 
himself accepted the post of Foreign .Sccrebirj'. 
Tn 1835, he retired with his leader, and never 
again took clrarge of any of the great civil 
departments of state. In 1841, on the return 
of his party to |>ower, ho accepted a scat in 
the Cabinet, but without office ; though lio 
took on active part in the business of the 
country. In 1842, he again l)ec}ime Coin- 
mander-in-Chief, and was confirmed in the 
office for life by patent under the Great 8eal. 
When the Irish famine brought the Anti- 
Com-law agitation to a crisis, he clianged with 
Peel, and gave that minister the warmest 
und most consistent support in his new com- 
mercial policy. It was in fact mainly^ through 
the duke's influcnco that the opposition of the 
great tenitorial magnates was withdra^. 
On the complete break-up of the Conservative 
party, in 1846, the duke formally intimated 
his final retirement from politick life, and 
never again took any part in the debates in 
the House of Lords except on militar)* 
matters. But ho continued to take the warmest 
interest in the welfare of the army, the 


country, and the sovereign, and wa.s rcg:»i-d<-d 
by the queen us a frii-ndly and intimate 
ailvis<.T. Witli tin- nation the popularity of 
“the duke’’ during his later years was 
extraordinary and almost uni<iuc. Wherever 
he appeared he was received with enthu.'-iasm 
and affection. On 8ept. 14, 1852, he 
died at ^^^•^lnle^ fa.stle. where lie iv.«ided as 
Warden of the Cinque Polls. Of Wellington’s 
einineiiee as a general tliere is no (juestion. 
In an age of great comiiiiuiders he was one 
of the greatest ; inferior to few of his con- 
temjKiraries, save the great ojiponent whose 
designs he so often defeated. The integinty, 
honesty, and disinterested simplicity t>f his 
private character are equally little ojien to 
d«*ubt. His position as a statesman admits 
of more dispute. Tlmt he did not altogether 
comprehend the spirit of the age in which he 
lived cun scarcely be denied. 

l(>UiM 9 foh 1852, 1860*G. an<l 

18b7; Brialinont, Lj/f of WcUinffton ; Alisor, 
J/j-'f. of EuroiH ; VoD Sybel, FrrnWi /*Vrohi. 
tion; Thiers, ISifi. of aiid Kmj'irr; 

Najiier, Wov ; GreviUc, Mnnoirfi ; 

WaliK)le, iiui. of Enq. from 2^74; S(apIetou, 
Grorfie CatnuM*^ urulAU Timcis; Pauli, 

I61& ; Molesworth, 221.-^/. of the 
Reform Bill ; 'E^\^UanoxTZ. [S, J. L.] 

Welsh Judicature, Aholition ok (ii 
Geo. IV. & 1 Will. IV.). In 1820 a select 
committee was ap^iointed to iu<(uire into the 
Welsh judicature, which hud existed for cen- 
turies, in spite of proposals to remove it. The 
Common Laws Commissioners of 1822 de- 
cided that its continuanc-o was indefensible. 
Peel, therefore, introduced (1830) a bill for 
its abolition, and for adding an additional 
judge to each of the three suj)erior courts at 
\Vestminstcr. The bill became law in 
1830. The Special Sessions in Wales were 
abolished, and that country, with Cheshire, 
erected Into new circuits, served by the ordi- 
nary judges. (The Court of the Mai-ches of 
Wales, established under Henry VIII., had 
been abolished in 1G88.) 

Wendover, Rooek op (rf. 1236), a monk 
of .St. Albans, was historiographer to his 
monastery, and wrote, or continueni, a history 
of the world from the Creation to 1235, which 
is incorporated — with some additions und 
variations— in the Chronica Mqjora or iiistoria 
Major of Matthew Paris (q.v.), and known aa 
the FUre$ lliBtoriarum. Mr. Luard thinka 
that this chronicle was the work of a suc- 
cession of writers, beginning with John do 
Celia (down to 1187), and continued by other 
monks, including Roger of Wendover, who is 
certainly responsiblo for the events eubse(|uont 
to the accession of John, and is our chief 
authority on the rcig^. The chronicle from 
1154 to 1285, under the title Flore* Uittoriarum, 
is edited in the liolls Series. 

Wenlock, Lokd (</. 1471), was originally 

supporter of the Lancastrian party, and 
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fuuf;ht ill the tirtjt buttle of J?t. Albuns. 
SiibseqiKTillv lie went over to the \orkists, 
an<l was atbiinteU in 14.>9. He eoiuinanded 
tiu' n-ar of the Yorkist army in the battle of 
Towton. and many honours and rewards wore 
^nven liiin by Eilward IV. Ho afterwards 
joined Warwick and the malcontents, and 
fought on the Einoastrian side in the battle 
of Tewkesbury, where he was slain, it is said 
by Somerset, who suspected him of treachery. 

Wensleydale's Case* I-<oui> (i8o6). 

Sir James Parke, judge of the Court of Ex- 
ehe<iner, was niised to the peerage by the 
title of Baron Wetisleydale ; but the patent 
which conferreil the title on him contained 
the unusual reeitil that his barony was to 
be held “for the Uirnr of his natural life.” 
'Phis creation wa.s an attempt to revive a light 
which had lain in abeyance since the reign of 
Hichard II. Tln re was a very strong feeling 
in the House of Lonls against this, and Lord 
Lyndhurst acted as its exponent. /Phree 
grciit legal authorities who seldom united on 
any point, were agreed in strenuous opposition 
Co this change— Lords Lyndhurst, Brougham, 
and Campbell. The Lord Chancellor, on the 
other hand, supported it, and was probably 
the author of the proposiil. Afh-r some discus- 
sion, and the proposiil of a j^oat number of 
resolutions, thi* government yielded, and con- 
fem-d on Sir James Parke a patent of peerage 
dniwn up in the ordinary form. 

Wentworth, Peter, was member forTre- 
gony, in Cornwall, and a man of courage 
and independence. During the session of 
l.)70 ho made a speech relh'cting on the un- 
due intlueiice of the queen on the Parliament, 
and defending the privileges of the House. 
For this he was sequestered, and a committee 
of all the privy councillors in the House was 
ajipointed to examine him. lie was sent to 
the Tower, but released at the queen’s re- 
quest in a month, being reprimanded on his 
knees by the Speaker. In 1588 he was again 
committed to the Tower through the instru- 
mentality of the Speaker, Serjeant Puckering 
(afterwards Lord Keejx'r), for some questions 
which he proposed to put in favour of liberty 
of sjieech. In 1593 he was again imprisoned 
for presenting a petition to the Lord Keeper, 
desiring “ the Lords of the Upper House to 
join with those of the Lower in imploring her 
majesty to entail the succession of the crown, 
for which they had already prepared a bill.” 

Hallain, CousJ. Iliat.; Aiken, 3fcino«r« of 
Court o/*£luabc(h. 

Wer-gildy in Anglo-Saxon times, was 
the money value of each man’s life, and the 
bum which, in case of his death by violence, 
had to be paid by the murderer, either to his 
kinsmen or gild-brethren, or, in the case of a 
serf, to his master. The amount of the uer- 
gild depended entirely on the rank of the per- 
son slain, and was carefully graduated. Thus 


the ucr of the king was 7,200 shillings, that 
of an ealdorman 2,400 shillings, while a king’s 
thegn was valued at 1,200 shillings, an ordi- 
nary thegn at 600 shillings, and a ceorl at 
200. [But.] 

BobertsoD, Hist. Essays; Stubbs, Const. Hist. 

Wesley, •Tons (5. 1703,rf. 1791) was the son 
of Samuel Wesley, Rector of Epworth. He 
was educated at the University of Oxford, and 
took orders. In 1 726 he was elected to a fellow- 
ship at Lincoln. At the University, he and his 
brother in 1729 formed a society to promote 
religious study and conversation. They soon 
became known,(from the regularity of their be- 
haviour) as the “Methodists.” (q.v.). In 1735 
the two brothers went to Georgia to convert 
the Indians. Their mission was unfruitful, 
and they returned in 1738. On their return 
they proclaimed themselves advocates of tho 
doedrine of justification T»y faith alone. In 
May, 1738, the Wesleys began to form 
Methodist congregations in London. For 
tho next few years Wesley, ^vith his brother, 
George Whitfield, and a few other coadjutoi-s, 
was engaged in preaching in London and 
other parts of England to immense and grow- 
ing congregations. In spite of much oppo- 
sition, frequently manifested in tho form of 
riot and violence, the movement rapidly gained 
ground. John Wesley lived till 1791, by 
which time the Jlethodists had established 
societies in every important town in England, 
and had a flourishing chxuch in America. 

Wessex, The Kingdom ok. This state, 
which eventually expanded into the kingdom of 
the English, but when separate covered at one 
time seven modem counties, was founded by 

I tho West Saxons in 519. These settlers seem 
to have been at first called Oeuussds, whicK 
word also is supposed to mean men of the west, 
and had been already spreading over and 
planting themselves in the Itchen valley for 
twenty-four yetirs. Some inquirers believe 
that during this time tho work of conquest 
and occupjition was carried on “ by indepen- 
dent bands of settlors,’’ who had not yet felt 
the need of a common leader, but who, in 
519, were brought to a union xinder the king- 
ship of Cerdic and his son, Cynric. Indeed, to 
these “ aldermen,” as it calls them, the Auglo^ 
SasoH Chronicle gives all the distinction fron\ 
the first, informing us that they came to Britain 
in 495 with five ships, and had a fight w'ith 
the Welsh on the very day of their arrival ; 
were, in 601, followed by Port; slew, in 508, 
5,000 Britons, and their King Natanleod ; 
were, in 514, joined by Stuf and Wihtgar, 
leading a third invading force; “laid their 
grasp on the kingship” in 519, thxis esta- 
blishing the kingdom that has since swelled 
into the British empire. Their battle at Mens 
SadonicuSy in 520, with “the kin^, in whom 
some have recognised the majestic figure of 
Ambroaius” (Elton), some the mysterious 
Arthv.'^: some both, is rciported from the other 
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side. Cerdic lived, fought, and slew — routing ' 
the Britons at C’erdicslea in 027. and over- 
running Wight in 030 — till 034, wh*-n ho died, 
leaving his task to be carried on by (.'ynric. 
The exact extent of Cjnirie’s kingdom is un- 
known. but it had certainly spread beyond | 
Hampshire. It was reserved for his son, 
Ceawlin. to make the West S;ixon a large and 
powerful state. Beginning in oGO, Ce.awlin 
reigned for thirtv-one years. Aided by his 
brother, Cuthwulf, he overthrew Etholbori of 
Kent, vanquished the Britons at Bedf^ud in 
571, vanquished them again at Dorham in 
Gloucestei'shire in 577, and took into his 
kingdom Buckingliamshire and Oxfordshire, 
northern Wiltshire, and the Severn Valley. 
In 584 he fought, and lost his brother, in the 
battle of Fethunlea, a place tlurt Dr. Guest 
identifies with Faddiley, regarding the cam- 
p:ngn as a conquering march as far as Cheshire, 
but others conjecture to have been Frcthern. 
In either case the West Saxons luid extended 
their conquests far beyond the line of the 
'fhames and the vSomerstdshire Avon, to wliich 
they had been at first restricted. But Ceawlin 
would seem to liave gone too fast : disaster 
overtook his arms in the end. Beaten at 
Wodonsburg by his own subjects, he fled, 
and died in exile. After this rebuff the 
advance of the West Saxons was held in 
check for more than two hundred years. They 
lost to Mercia the conquests they had made 
beyond the Thames, and they even lay under 
the Slercian yoke for nineteen years (733 — 
752). But they had compensations. About 
635 they were converted to Christianity by 
Birinus; under Kenwaleh (Cenwealh) they 
pushed their western frontier from the Axe 
to the Parret; then, under Ina, beyond the 
Parret ; from tho same Ina they obtained the 
first English code of laws : and, led by Cuth- 
red, thev broke the Mercian yoke from off 
their necks by a great rictory over Ethellxild 
at Burford in 752. At the same time thej' 
gave two examples that have not been lost 
on their posterity — in 072 they took a 
woman for their ruler, Sexburh, Kenwalch’s 
widow, and in 755 they dethroned Cuthred’s 
successor, Sigebert, after ho had reigned 
a year. Ina, too, added to the bishopric 
of Winchester, founded by Kenwaleh, that 
jf Sherborne, of which the see was later 
on shifted to Salisbury. This stage of 
West iSaxon history closed with 800, when 
Egbert came to the throne. Feansl by his 
predecessor, Brihtric, he had passed several 
years in exile near Charlemagne, and is 
thought to have profited greatly thereby. It 
was his fate not only to extend* tho kingdom, 
and bring it once more to tho front, but also 
to raise it to tho lordship of the other king- 
doms and states. In his days Wessex reached 
the Tamar, tho invading Mercians were over- 
thrown at Ellandun in 823, and their sceptre 
was wrested from them, while the aggressive 
Danes and the Comishmen were beaten in a 


great battle at Hengestdown in 83-5. Betw^^jn 
823 and 828 every other |)Oople south of the 
Tweed luid been annexed to or made dep>'ii<l- 
ent on the West taxons. The I)ani.sh wars 
gave a new turn to the growth of Wessex. 

; Under Alfred she was virtually strippt d of 
her extemal supremacy, but her immediab; 
territory was much incre.ased. The impulse 
thus gained eontinue<l under Alfred’s son and 
grandsons, till Wessex far outgrow its namr, 
and lost itself in tho English kingdom, but 
her distinguishing legal customs, the 
ie(ixnalatn\ svirvivcd till Homy II. reduevd 
English law to a imiform system. 

Tht v4nj;lo->'axoii ChronicU; Eltou, Orijinft 0 / 
Efijiuh ; Greon, The ilakingof Eugland; 

Lapi>eul>eiv» Aiujlc^Saion Kingi; Frt^emau, Nor- 
man ConqucM. fj, K 1 


Ktxas OP Wessex. 


Cerdic 


• 

4 

519^5W 

Cyurir 


a 

ft 

W4-560 

Ceawliu 

• » 

4 

# 

*>0-591 

Coolrio 

4 » 

• 

4 

591-597 

Ceolwulf 

* • 

• 

4 

597-611 

CyuegiU . 

• • 

• 

i 

611—643 

Ceuwcalh . 

• 4 

4 

9 

643 -<>72 

Sexburh (OiioeQ) 

4 

• 

672— 673 

Micwitxe • 

4 

4 

4 

674— 676 

Ceutwiue . 


• 

4 

676— 68.S 

Ceodwalla . 



• 

685— 6js8 

Ine 

4 

• 

ft 

688 -726 

Ethelbanl . 

4 ft 

• 

4 

726-741 

Cuthred . 

9 ft 

ft 

ft 

741—764 

Si«e)>ert • 


ft 

• 

754—755 

Cynewulf . 

• • 

4 

4 

755-784 

Bertric 

• 

# 

9 

784—800 

Egbert 

$ 4 

1 

ft 

800-8:16 

Etbelwulf • 

• 

4 

• 

836-858 

Ethelbald . 

• • 

ft 

ft 

858-ft» 

Etbelbert . 

ft • 

• 

4 

860 -866 

Ethelred . 

• 1 

4 

1 

866—871 

ALfrefl 


4 

ft 

871-901 

Edward the Elder . 

4 

ft 

901—025 


West African Colonies and Settle- 
ments, The, consist of those on tho Gambia, 
the Gold Coast, Nigeria, and Sierra l.«on6. 
They are all crown colonies — that is, the crown 
Iws entire control over tho administnilion. 
(1) The Gambia was first colonised after 
1G18; a latent having been granted to some 
Exeter inercliants by Elizabeth to trade in 
the district. Its tmde chiefly consiste*! in 
slaves, and its white pojmlution has greatly 
decreased since the abolition of slavery. 
Until 1843 it was subject to Sierra Leone. It 
became a portion of the government of West 
Africa settlements by chaiter in 1843, and an 
independent colony in 1888. (2) Sierra Leone 

was at first settled solely with negi'ocs. It 
became a British colony in 1787, and has 
since been maintained for the suppression of 
the slave-trade. (3) Tho Gold Coast was 
first risited by Englishmen in 1691. It be- 
came the possession of the African Company 
of merchants in 1750, and they ceded it to 
the crown in 1820. Several times during 
the 19lh century the English protectorate over 
the tribes of the interior has caused us to 
come into collision with the Ashanlees, the 
last occasion being in 1896, when their 
country was annexed. In 1872 the Dutch 
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surrenderc.l aU their settlements on the Gold | 
Coast to Ensriand. The Gold Coast berame . 
an independent colony in 1874. ( 4 ) h«igena 

comprisiB the protectorates of Northern 
Kijjeria and of .Southern Nigeria ; m 1906, 
the old protectoi-ateof Lagos (which originally 
belonged to the King ot Dahomey) was in- 
cluded in Southern Nigeria. 

Westbury, Kichakd Bethell. Loud 
(//. 1800. <!. 1878?. was the son of a physician 
at Biistol ; he was tdue.atcd at \\ julham CoU 
h gi-. O.xford. He was eiilled to the Imr (18‘23), 
and so<»n acquired an extensive practice. 
Me obtained di>tinguished success as advocate 
for Brasenose College in a suit which brought 
liim a continually im ix-asing jii-actico. and in 
1840 he became a Uuecn's Counsel. In 184i 
lie uiivSiiccessfullv contested Shaftesbury in 
the labenil inte'rc.st. In 1851 he w.as more 
succosslul. anil was letunicd for Aylesbury 
as a “ liihC'Val. favourihlo to the ballot and 
the ahtditiou of Church rates." In 1859 ho 
was eleitcd for Wolverhampton, which he 
contiuuod to represent till he was culled to 
the Upper House. In Dec., 1852. he became 
Solicitor-Genorid muler the Coalition goveni- 
nient of l^rd Aherdecn. His services at 
this time w«“re of much use to Mr. Gladstone 
ill c.'irrying the Succession Duty Bill, many 
of th«’ points in whicli were so intricate and 
so strictly technical, that no one hut an equity 
lawyer couM have explained them properly to 
the House. The .suecessin faet was in the main 
due to Sir Bichard Bethell. who also took an 
active part about the same time in carrying 
the hills for reforming the University of 
Oxford, and for abolishing the Ecclesiastical 
Courts. In the winter of 1856 — 7 Sir 
Kichard became Attorney-General, It l>e- 
ciune his duty to introduce and catry through 
the House the Probate and Administration 
Act and the Divorce Act, and this duty he 
discharged ell’ectually and successfully. When 
the new Court of Probate and JIatriinonial 
Causes was formed, the judgeshij) was first 
offered by Lord Palmerston to Sir Kichard 
Bethell, who, however, refused it. In 185" ho 
carried successfully through the House of 
Ctiinmons another iiuiiortant measure, the 
Frautlulent TVustces Bill, He had a large 
share in the prtqiamtion of the Conspiracy to 
i^lui-dor Bill of 1858, which caused the re- 
tirement of Lord Palmci-stou’s Cabinet fi’om 
otlice. In 1861, on the death of Lonl Camp- 
bell, the Great Seal was offered to Sir Uiehui^, 
and he took his sent in the House of Ixirds as 
Lord Westbury, having previously carrietl 
the Bankruptcy Bill of 1861 through the 
Lower House. In the summer of 1865 some 
sc.andalous proceedings which it was thought 
ho ought to have detected and cheeked, were 
brought to light in connection with the Leeds 
Bankruptcy Court, and in consequence of 
these, and of an adverse motion in the House 
of Commons, he resigned the Great Seal in 


the Juiv of that year. From that date do^ 
to his* death, IW Westbury constantly 
took mrt in the diH-dsion of Appeals 
before the House of Lords, and as Arhitnitoi 
in delicate and important commercial cases. 

Westminster Abbey commenced 
by Edward the Confessor m 1049, and con- 
secrated in Dec., 1065. The rclmildmg was 
commenced by Henry III. m 
chapter house begun in 1250. In l-o6 Par- 
liament first met in the chapter liouse at 
Westminster, and their last sitting in this 
building was in Jan., 1547. The sanctuary 
rights of the abbey were abobshed m 1002. 

In 1789 the Western Tower was finished, and 
in 1808—22 the abbey was i-epaired and 

partly reconstructed. The restoration of the 
chapter house was began in 1866 and finished 
in 1871. The altar screen was restored m 
1867. 

Westminster Assembly, The, whc 
convoked by order of the Long Parliament 
in the summer of 1643, to consider the con- 
dition of the Chui-ch, as “ many things in its 
liturgy, discipline, and government required 
further and more perfect reformation.” It 
met on July 1, and, after a sermon from Dr. 
Twiss, the Prolocutor, began its sessions in 
Henry VII.’s chapel, whenee it afterwards 
removed to the Jerusalem Chamber. The 
assembly consisted of both lay and clerical 
meinhers. and was never very numerous— 
about sixty attending its ordinary sittings. 
The great' majority of the assembly were 
inclined to Presbyterianism, and many of 
them profoundly convinced of its Divine 
Right. This luirty was further strengthened 
when political necessities involved a close 
alliance with the Scots, and compelled the 
assembly to accept the Solemn League and 
Covenant, and to add to its numbers Hender- 
son, Baillic, and other commissionei-s of the 
General Assembly of the Scottish Church. 
Their predominance was further assured 
when the moderate Episcopiilians, the ad- 
vocates of ” Usahor’s model,” including the 
archbishop himself, either refused to sit or 
withdrew fi*om the assembly. But a small 
though extremely energetic and intelligent 
opposition, consisting partly of “ Enistians,” 
like the lawyers Selden, St. John, and White- 
locke ; and the divines, Coleman, and, to some 
extent, Lightfoot ; and iiartly of Independents, 
like the “dissenting brethren,” Vane, Nyc, 
Goodwin, Bridge, Burroughs, and Simpson. 
Burgess, Calamy, Marshall, and Ash, were, 
with the Scots, tho most famous of the 
Presbyterian party. After 1645 Charles 
Herle was its Prolocutor. The debates^ of 
the assembly extended over nearly all possible 
subjects of theolog)'. From July, 1643, to 
the summer of 1647 it pursued its way un- 
interrupted. It spent much time on" the 
revision of the Articles, which involved 
endless theological discussion. It superseded 
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the Pi'ayer Book by the Ittrectorij of FnHtc 
frorship. It did its best to establi>h a rij^d 
Presbyterial organisation, slightly moditied 
by a few insignidcant concessions to the In- 
dependents, and, pending its establishment, 
it took upon itself tlie function of ordaining 
ministers. It drew up the celebrated 
mimter Coti/finion of Faith with the Longer 
and Shorter Catechisms, which have sine** 
remained the authoritiitive expositions of 
British Presbyterianism. Possessing no<lirect 
power, it was necessiirily somewhat depen- 
dent on the Parliament to wliich it owed 
its existence; though this did not prevent 
the active section exalting the sj)iritual 
power so liighly as to call down upon 
the assembl}’ the threat of an action for 
pramuuirc. After the summer of 1047, the 
retirement of the Scot.s marked the ending of 
the main business of the ./Assembly. Biit up 
to the spring in 10.32 a small number of its 
divines continued to meet for the purpose of 
examining candidiites for ordination, until 
Cromwell’s dissolution of the Bumj* led to 
their silent distippearance without foiimd dis- 
missal. Despite their narrowness and bigotry, 
the rnemhers of the Westminster Asssembly 
liad showTi much learning and zeal, and some 
modcnition, in a critical and arduous duty. 

Ucthcriatftou, Jfirforj/ of ihc HVstmiiiblcr 
; Rnshwortb, Codfclion* ; Liglitfoot, 
Jounint; Bnillie, Ltiters •, Neul, IliAonj of the 
Purdnn*; Stoughton, in Jvnjlnufl. 

[T. K. T.] 

Westminster, Matthew ok, the name 
given, on the authority of one SIS., and 
perpetuated by Archbishop Parker’s first 
printed edition (1-567) of the work, to a 
supposed author of the Flortt Hittoriarumf a 
history of the world from the Creation to 
1326, which agrees as to large portions of its 
text with the Chronica Majora of Matthew 
Paris (q.v.), but after 1259 contains additions, 
obviously by Westminster monks. Mr. Luard 
thinks that it contains substantially the St. 
Albans compilation, wliich was the basis of 
the work of Roger of Wendover (q.v.) and 
Matthew Paris, but that it was amplified 
from various other sources ; that it was 
indeed transcribed, with additions and omis- 
sions, from one MS. of Matthew Paris, and 
that, as it resembles his work in part and 
also Rpcaks of Westminster, the name is due 
to some confusion by the cop)'ist. After 1259 
it has independent value, ilr. Luard has 
edited it, with prefaces, in the Rolls Series. 

Westminster, The Fir.st Statute ok 
(1276), was one of the earliest of Edward I.’s 
great legal measures, and was a measure 
of reform and consolidation. It contains 
fifty -one clauses, and covers the whole ground 
of legislation, so that, a.s Dr. Stubbs says, it 
is “almost a code in itself.” Its language 
now recalls that of Canute or Alfred, now 
anticipates that of our own dav : on the one 
hand common right is to be clono to all, as 


Wfll jjoor a.s rich, without respect of j'-T.^one ; 
on tlie other, elections arc to bi- fn «,•. and no 
man is by force, malice, or menace tu disturb 
them. The spirit of the (ireat Cliaiter i.s 
not less discernililc ; excessive unurcement.s, 
abuses of wardship. irreguLir demands for 
I fciiihil aids, are forbidden in tlie Sinnc wor<l8. 

or by amending enactments. The inquiry 
' ^vstem of Ilenrv II., the Liw of wj«<k. and 
the institution of coroner’s niwisures of Richiird 
and his ministers, come under review, as well 
as the Provi.'iions of Oxford, and the Shitute 
of Marlborough, 

Stuhbs, Con^J. lliii. and SWtcl CJia.tf.-.*, 

Westminster, The Second Statute 
I OK fbe jireceding, is mther a code 

than a simi>le stiitute. It contains the famous 
aidicle Jh JJonin (onditioiiiilil/iis, alters and 
improves the laws relating to manorial juris- 
dictions, trial of criminals, the rights of com- 
monage, (lower, and advowsons. 

Westminster, The Phovisions ok 
(12-')9), were drawn up in (jccordance with the 
plan prescribed by the Provisions of Oxford 
fq.v.). Thej' were rejuililished by Henry III. 
in 1262, and again in 1204, during his cap- 
tivity. They wore subsequently embodied in 
the Statute of Marlborough (1267). 'J'lu y jiro- 
vido for the ordirly inheritance of property, 
forbid tlie disparaging man-iage of wards, and 
the granting 'of lands, &e., to aliens; the 
oflices of stale and the fortresses are to he put 
into the liands of Englislimcn only ; ecele- 
siastics sliall not acquire any land without the 
sanction of the immediate lord, and benefit of 
clergy is limited. 

Westminster Hall was 

William Rufus in 1097—99. It was used for 
sittings of the courts of law in 1224. Ivicbard 
11. liad the hall rebuilt in 1397. The law 
couils, which had been altaclicil to the out- 
side walls of the hall, were taken (l(»wn in 
1884 after the completion of the Royal Palace 
of Justice in the Strand. 

^Westmorland, Charles Neville, 
Earl ok (rf. 1601), one of the most jiower- 
ful Catholic nobles of Eli/alielh’s reign, 
though a man devoid of talent, was a leader 
in the Xorthcni Rebellion of 1569, and 
achieved the only success in the insurrection 
bv the capture of Barnard Castle from >>ir 
George Bowes. On the c ollapse of the move- 
ment ho made his escape to the border, .and 
in spite of many attempts to seize him, 
managed, with better fortune than the P^rl 
of Xorthumherlund, to find an asylum with 
the Duk(s of Alva in the Netherlands, where ho 
dragged out a tedious existence in poverty 
and obscurity, barely supplied with the ne- 
cessaries of life by a slender pension from the 
King of Spain. 

Ralph Neville, Eaul 
1)0 son of John, Lord 
w&s luudo GDardiai) of 


Westmorland, 

OF {d. 1425), was t 
Neville. In 1386 he 
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theWVsf M:tr«'he3. and in 1399 Earl of West- 
morland. He joined Bolingbroke on his 
landing in England, and was by him created . 
Earl Mai-shal. lie fought for Henry IV. ] 
ag:unst thr- Percies ; ]>icvented the Earl of 
Northumherliiiid fntm joining his son Hot- 
spur : cliec ked the incursions of the Scots, and 
by gros.s treacherv got Archbishop Scrope, ^ 
the Earl of Nottingham, and other partisans 
of the Percies into his hands. He married 
first Margaret, daughter of the £;irl of Staf- 
ford ; and secondly, Joan Beaufort, daughter 
of John of Iraunt. 

Wetherell, Ch.m{les {h. 1770. d. 

1846), was the son of the Very Kev. Nathan 
M’eth. rell, Dean of Hereford. He was edu- 
cated at Magdalen College. Oxfonl. and was 
called to the bar (1794). His friendship with 
liOnl Eldon, who received the Great Seal in 
1801 , stood him in g«)od stead. His practice in- 
CH'ased continually, and in 1816 he was made 
king's counsel. In 1817 he undertook the 
defenoo of Watson after the Spa Fields I\iot.s, 
but this proceeding did not further his 
chances of promotion. In 1818 ho was 
elected M.P. for Shaftesbury, but never 
acquired any great inliu«*nee with the House. 
From 1820 to 1826 he r<“presentod the city of 
Oxford. From 1826 to 1830 he siit for 
Plymidon: and in 1830 ho was elected for 
Boroughbritlge, which was disfi’anchised by 
the Reform Bill. He then retired from Par- 
liament. In 1821 he was appointed Solicitor- 
4ienei-al by the Earl of Liverpool; and in 
1826 he succeeded to the Altomey-Genenil- 
ship, an ottice which he did not, however, hold 
longer than till April 30 the following year. In 
1828 he again became Attorney. Genenil under 
the Duke of Wellington, but i-esig^ned when 
the government accepted the Catholic Relief 
Act. Ho opposed Lonl Grey’s Refonn Bill 
with the greatest ability ami persevenince, and 
in consequence became extremely unpopular 
in the country. In 1831, therefore, when he 
j)roceedod to Bristol to hold the October 
lSe.vsions as Recor.ler of the town, his carnage 
wa.s surrounded \»y an infuriated mob, and he 
and the other corpoi-ato authorities were 
pelted xc-ith stones. Sir Charles r»>tained his 
office, however, in spite of this, till his death, 
which was dvio to an accident when out 
■driving. 

Wexford was frequently the scene of 
conflict in Irish wars and rebellions. It was 
taken by Fitzgenild and Fitzstaplo in 1169. 
In 1462 it was seized by Sir John Butler, and 
recovered by the Earl of Ormonde. In the 
autumn of 1641 it was captured by the Irish 
rebels. Cromwell appeared before Wexford 
after the capture of Drogheda in 1649, and ho 
n-fused to grant the terms demanded bv the 
governor, and demanded an unconditional 
suiTonder, giving only an hour for reflection. 
The gates wore not opened at the end of the 
Jiour granted, and the town was at once 


stormed. Some 3.000 or 4.000 people were 
massiicred (Oct. 9, 1649). It was m ^Vextord 
that the rebellion of 1798 assumed its most 
dangerous form. It broke out on ^lay 26, 
ami the troops were defeated in rapid suc- 
cession at GuList, Ennisoorthy, iind at the 
Three Rocks. In consequence of this last 
defeat. General Fawcett, who had been ad- 
vancing to support Maxwell, ivho commanded 
in Wexford, retreiitcd, and on the Slst Slax- 
well himself had to follow his example, his 
men refusing to tight. ^I'he Protestant in- 
habihints and fugitives had fled to the ships 
in the harbour, but were brought back and 
thrown into prison. After the rebel defeat 
at New Ross the Protostints were given a 
choice between conversion to Catholicism 
and death. On Juno 20 ninety-seven Pro- 
testants were murdered after a mock trial. 
The nominal leader of the rebels was Bagenal 
Harvey, but the real leader a priest named 
Murpliv. Lake's victory at Vinegar Hill 
(June 21, 1798) crushed the Wexford re- 
hellion, and the insurgents evacuated the 
touTi the same day. 

Whalley, Ei>w.\ud (rf. chra 1679), was a 
member of an ancient Nottinghamshire family, 
and a first cousin of Oliver Cromwell. He 
joined the Parliamentary aimiy, and distin- 
guished himself by his bnivery at Nasoby, 
for which ho was made a colonel of horse. 
During Charles I.’s imprisonment at Hampton 
Court he was placed in Whalley’s charge. 
In 1655 he was made one of the major-generals, 
and subsequently one of the “ lords ” of Crom- 
well’s Upper House. He took a prominent 
part in the trial of the king, and was one of 
those who signed the death warrant. When 
the Restoration was inevitable he fled to 
America, where he led a life of danger, having 
continually to hide in the woods and among 
Puritan friends, who piotected him from the 
warrant which had been issued against him. 

Whalley. Richakd, one of the most un- 
scrupulous adherents of Protector Somerset, 
was reeeiver-genenil in Yorkshire, where ho 
managed to appropriate a good deal of the 
public money. In 1551 ho was accused of 
having formed a plot for the restoration of 
the Protector. 

Wharncliffe, James Stuart Wortley 
Mackenzie, Barox {b. 1776, d. 1845), was 
the grindson of the third Earl of Bute. He 
was educated at the Charterhouse, entered 
the ai-my in 1791, and quitted it in 1801, after 
haring obtained the rank of lieutenant- 
colonel. In 1797 ho was elected to Par- 
liament for the borough of Bossiney in Corn- 
wall. In 1812, after the failure of many 
ministerial negotiations, he was chosen to 
move an address to the Prince Regent, pray- 
ing that he would form a strong and eflScient 
niinistrj'. In 1818 he succeeded to his large 
inheritance, and was elected for Y'orkshire, 
j which he represented till 1826, when, having 
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offended bis constituents by his opinions on 
the Catholic question, he was not re-elected. 
He was, however, elevated to the peerage. 
He strenuously opposed the Reform Rill in 
1831, but reconciled to it later by E;irl 
Grey. He opposed the Whigs as long as 
they were in power, but when Sir R. Peel 
was reailled from It«ly (Nov., 1834) to foim 
a Conservative govemment, he took office as 
Lord Privy .Seal, which he held till Ajiril, 
1835. In 1841. on the return of Peel to power, 
Lord Whamclift'e became President of the 
Council. 

Wharton, Pun.ir, Dcke of (5. 1698, rf. 
1731), son of Thomas, Marquis of Wharton, 
early displayed extraordinary talents, com- 
bined witn an utterly dissolute and unprin- 
cipled chanicter. In 1710 he went abroad 
and had interviews with the Pretender and 
queen-dowager, and offered them his ser- 
rices. He sat in the Irish Parliament as 
a AVTiig, but on coming to England he passi^l 
into Opposition. His talents were employed in 
publishing an Opposition paper, known as the 
Tn/e Briton. In 1720 his violent attack on 
Lord Stanhope and the ministry, when the 
South Sea Company was under discussion, so 
enraged that statesman us to cause u rush of 
blood to his head, which proved fatal. [Stan- 
hope.] "Wharton made a fine speech in 1722 
in defence of Attorbury. Shortly afterwanls 
.his debts compelled him to leave England. He 
went to Spain, where he openly attached him- 
self to tho Pretender’s cause, and was created 
by him Duke of Northumberland. He became 
a pretended convert to Roman Catholicism. 
At this time tho schemes of Ripperda, the 
Spanish minister, had resulted in a close 
alliance between Spain and Austria, while by 
a secret treaty these powers pledged themselves 
to assist the restoration of the Stuarts. But 
the imprudence of Wharton and Ripperda 
mined the plan, ^^'ha^ton had so far cast 
aside his nationality as to become a volunteer 
in the siege of Gibraltar. In 1728 he tried 
to be reconciled with the English court, but 
they, through Horace Walpole, refused to 
remit the indictment for high treason which 
had been preferred against him. His character 
Ixas been drawm in Pope’s lines : — 

" WbartOD, the scoro oud wonder of our days. 

Whose mfin^ passion was the Inst of praise. 

*••••• 

A fool, with more of wit than half mankind ; 

Too rush for thought — for action too refin'd ; 

A tyrant to the wife his heart approves ; 

A rebel to the very king he loves." 

Wharfcon, Thomas, Mauquis op (h. 1648, 
d. 1716), was the son of Philip, Lord Wharton, 
who had fought on the side of the Parlia- 
ment in tho Civil War. He was educated 
in the strictest Calvinism, but neverthe- 
less became one of the most dissolute of the 
Cavaliers at the Restoration. He was, how- 
ever, throughout his life a firm adherent of 
the Whig party. In 1C86 he was elected for 


Buckiughamshire. whore hi.s political influence 
was very great. It is said that in this and. 
other counties ho sent thirty incrnlK-rs to 
Parliament. He was one of the boldest op- 
ponents of James II. When James repri- 
iimnded the Commons on the subject of the 
Tost Act, Wharton proposedthat a time should 
be appointed for taking the king’s answer 
into consideration. By liLs song Lilli- 
Imllero” (q.v... a satire on Tyrtonnel’s ad- 
ministration. Wharton afterwards boasted that 
he liad sung a king out of three kingdoms. 
Un the arrival of William in Engbind wLifton 
joined him at Exeter. When the throne was 
declared vacant, ^\'ha^ton was the first to 
propose that it should he occupied by William 
and 3Ian’. In 169.') he conducted an attack 
on the Tory ministry. A committee was ap- 
pointed to examine the hook.s of the city of 
London and the Eiist India ('om]iany. H& 
was placed in the chair; and the restdt of 
the inquiry moved the imjx'achment of the 
Duke of Leeds. In 1696 he support<-d the 
bill for Fenwick’s attainder, which caused the 
Whigs to triumph compleUdy. He was made 
Chief Justice in Ejto, retaining his place of 
Comptroller of the Household. In 1697 ho 
hoped to be made Secretary of State ; but 
William refused to grant the request, for fear 
of alienating the Tories. Next year a Tory 
reaction set in, and \\niarton’8 aindidates 
were defeated throughout England. In 1706 
he proposed amendiiionts in the hill for tho 
resumption of Irish land grunts. A struggle, 
took place between the Lords and Commons ; 
but the former yielded, and \Miarton retired 
from London. In 1701 he regained all hia 
! influence in Buckinghamshire. On the acces- 
sion of Anne he was removed from his em- 
ployments. In 1705 ho proposed a Regency 
j Bill in the case of the queen's demise. In 
j 1708, after the Junto had joined (iodolphin’ft 
ministry', he was made LAutl- Lieutenant of 
Ireland. There ho showed great hostility to 
the Catholics, hut was disposed to conciliate 
the Dissenters. He was supei-seded by Ormonde 
in 1710. His administration was bitterly at- 
tacked by Swift, whose Short Character of the 
JEarl of Wharton is a satire of the most savage 
character. During tho last session of Anno’a 
Parliament he displayed great zeal for the 
Protestant Succession. He opposed Boling- 
broke’s Schism Act ; he proposed that tho- 
Duke of Lorraine should be compelled to expel 
the Pretender from his dominions ; he advo- 
cated the issuing of a proclamation offering a 
reward for the apprehension of the Pretender, 
whether dead or alive. On tlie accession of 
George ho was made Lord Privy Seal, and. 
created a marquis. In the next year be died. 
Wharton’s private character was irredeemably 
bad. He was notorious as tho greatest profli- 
g)ite in England, and his effrontery and men- 
dacity had no hounds. He was tho most- 
thorough-going and unscrupu)ou.s of all the. 
Whig party men of the ago. Ihe falsest of 
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mankind in all relations hut nnc : he was the 
truest of Whi^,” says Maeaulay. 

Burnet. Hist, o/his 0<ni Time; Swiffs IKorts, 
vol. V. ; Mucaula>% ifw^L of fim;. 

Whethamstede, -Iohn or {d. U64), was 
Abbot of St. Albans, and wrote a ehronielo 
or rcifister of events from 1441 to 1460. 
Though a very meagre record, owing to the 
dearth of conteinporary writers at this period, 
this chronicle is of considerable importance, 
and is published in the Rolls Series. 

Whig. This famous party name w.os first 
useil to denott; the stem Covenanters of south- 
western Scotland, who struggled agjiinst the 
Royalist and Episcopal Restoration of 1660, 
and frc'quently rose in fruitless revolt agsiinst 
the government of Charles II. About 1679, 
during the height of the Popish Plot agitation, 
the name was applied to the cluimpions of the 
Exclusion Hill, at firet in derision, but befoi-o 
long as their uccepteil name. 'The Whig party 
had. however, existed in fact long before it 
existed in name. It sprung from the old 
Country party, which had begun the contest 
with Charles I., and had, with varying for- 
tunes. continued to struggle against his son. 
In this sense the germ of the Whig ixirty is 
almost as old as the end of the reign of 
Elizabeth. Proscribed after the failure of the 
Exclusion Bill, the Whig party found their 
principles accepted by nearly the whole nation 
in 1688. The accession of the house of 
Hanover coiui>leted a triumph which lasted 
imtil the aeccssioa of George III. During 
this long poiiod of power the Whigs beaime 
conservative. Those who had been zealous 
for the old liberties of the nation, for Magna 
Carta, the Habais Corpus Act, and tho “ Social 
Contract,” now regarded the Revolution, the 
Toleration Act, and the Bill of Rights as in- 
cluding all the most important of their prin- 
ciples. All now needed was to preserve tho 
ailminhlo constitution which the Revolution 
had given us, and to govern tho country in 
its spirit. The opposition to the crown had 
always been led by the aristocracy. Tho 
triumph of the opposition made tho English 
government a “Venetian oligarchy,” while 
reducing the sovereign to the position of tho 
doge. Of this party in its earliest stage, Locke 
was the great tcjichcr ; Somers and Walpole, 
perhaps, tho greatest practical statesmen. 
But the long tenure of power demoralised the 
party, so that from being stationary it be- 
came almost reactionary, while most corrupt 
in its administration. Attacked both from 
tho popular and royalist sides by Chatham 
and George III., the want of agreement 
between the two elements of opposition, and 
the narrowly personal character of George 
III.’s policy, postponed for a time its final 
defeat. At last Chatham’s son repudiated 
the name of Whig, and, in alliance w*ith the 
crown, dealt a death-blow to the Whig aristo- 
cracy. The writings of Burke enshrine in its 


most perfect R.rm the Whig theory’ of govern- 
ment But with the French Revolution new 
political factoi-s came into play, ^'Jj»ch revo- 
lutionised again the Whig ixirty. The m(^n. 
ing of the term changed. ‘ Rev^ution 
Whigs.” like Burke, became practically 1 ones. 
The more active section of the party became 
Liberal, if not Itadical. Fox was the founder 
of the New’ Whigs, whose first pnnciple was 
admiration of the French Revolution, and 
who were tho progenitors of the modem 
Liberal pjirtv- Their principles triumphed in 
the Reform 'Bill of 1832 ; but once in power 
the aristocratic and conservative element 
which still remained in the Whig party began 
to show itself again to the disgust of the more 
advanced section of the Reformers. Gradually' 
the word Whig became so discredited that 
Whig progressists proferred to borrow from 
Continental politicsthe term Liberal asabetter 
designation of their party. The development 
of new party principles by’ the changes involved 
in the Reform Act completed tho change. Ulti- 
mately’ the term Whig has become almost a 
term of reproach in the great ]wrty which 
has inherited its traditions, and is popidarly 
used to denote a timid and rather old-fashioned 
type ofaristocnitie politician. 

Cooke, Hirt. Hallam, Conrt. Hwt.; 

May, C'onat. ^T. F. T.J 

« 

Whigffamores* Raid. The, is the name 
g^ven to uie proceedings of a body’ of Cove- 
nanters (16481 who assembled at Mauchline in 
Ay’rshire, unaer Lord Eglinton, and marched 
to Edinburgh. 

Whitbread, S.^mcel (i. 1758, rf. 1815), 
was the son of a London brewer, his mother 
being a daughter of Lord Cornwallis, and 
was educated at Eton, and St. John’s College, 
Oxford. In 1790 ho was returned to Parlia- 
ment for Bedford, and first signalised him- 
self by a powerful speech in opposition to the 
proposal of the ministry for a Russian arma- 
ment. In the follow’ing year (1793) he 
opposed the project of a war with Prance. 
Throughout the long sway of Pitt, Whit* 
bread was one of the foremost men among the 
Opposition. '\\Tien in 1805 the Opposition 
decided to bring Ijord Melville to account, 
Whitbread was selected to move tho resolu- 
tions. Consistent in his view of the war 
policy’ throughout, he never ceased to inveigh 
against tho rupture of the Peace of Amiens, 
and broke with a large section of his own 
party, who were at last convinced of tho 
insincerity of Napoleon’s professions. In 
1809 he took a prominent and fearless part in 
the inquiry into the Duke of York’s conduct. 
On Napoleon’s escape from Elba, Whitbread 
again raised his voice against any attempt 
to impose a ruler on France and to interfere 
with the choice of tho nation. Unfortunately 
he only lived just long enough to see the end 
of a war which he so violently detested. He 
incurred much odium in his attempts to 
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put down the jobbery which had prevented 
Drury Lane Ihcatre from occupying th*- 
national position which it ought to have held. 
Tho strain thus entailed on him, combined 
with his Parliamentary labours, were too 
much for liim. His mind gave way, and on 
July 6, 1815, he died by his own hand. 

Lord Holland, 3fm. o/ Hhig Party; 

Bomilly, Li/e ; Li/e and Opintoni o/ Earl Grey. 

White, John, Bishop of Lincoln and 
afterwards of Winchester {b. loll, rf. 1560), 
was a strong opponent of the Refonrnition, 
and was imprisoned in the Tower by Edward 
VI. Under Mary he obtained high favour at 
court, and was one of the commissioners ap- 
pointed to try Cranmer for heresy {1555). 
On the accession of Elizabeth he wiis again 
sent to the Tow’er for preaching a violent 
sermon against the queen. 

Strype, ^Icmoriuls. 

White Bands, The Parliament op 
(1321), was the name given to the Parliament 
which banished the Despencers, from the 
white favours which were worn by the ad- 
herents of the barons. 

Whitehoys. The. The increased demand 
for salt beef and salt butter in the middle of 
the eighteenth century, gave a great impetus 
to the change from tillage to pasture in 
Ireland. Tithes aggravated the sufferings 
of tho tenants which necessarily followed this 
change. The Whiteboy movemont w’as the 
result : it was formidable chiefly in Tipin-rary 
and Limerick. In the spring of 1760 ti*oop3 
had to be sent there together with a special 
commission to try the numerous offenders, 
but few wore convicted. The leader of the 
Whitehoys called liimself Captain Danger, 
and from 1762 to 1765 his commands were 
better obeyed and enforced than the law. At 
last the gontr)' formed bodies of Volunteers, 
and this, together with the execution of a 
certain Father Sheehy, repressed the outrages 
for a time. In 1786, however, tho VTiito- 
boys reajipwired in Munster ; they mustered 
in opposition to the jiayment of tithes, and 
forced the peoj)le to swear to obey the Cap- 
tain’s right. They disarmed all Protestants, 
and committed terrible outrages, especially on 
curates and clergymen of the Established 
Church. In 1786 they were Ixild enough to 
attack a detachment of the 20th Regiment ; 
they were driven off with some difBculty, as 
they had managed to arm themsolves with 
tho arms of the Volunteers. In tho same 
year a special bill for the Protection of 
the Clergy ” had to be passed. General 
Luttrell was now sent down with troops, 
and he and Lord T>Tono stopped the move- 
ment for the moment. But soon after, the 
High Sheriff had to fly for his life from the 
Whitehoys, and now at last the gentry were 
roused, and headc^d by Lord Kenmare, a 
Catholic, hunted them down without mercy, 
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while shiploads were sent off to Botany Bay. 
-^ftcr the Rebellion of 1798, nothing was 
hoard of them for some time, but in 1821 
they again appeared in Munster. The In- 
surrection Act chocked them, but in 1823 
they were worse than ever. 

Whitofield, or Wliitfield, Gborcb (5. 
1714, d. 1770), bom at Gloucester, and edu- 
cated at Oxfoi^, where he joined the Metho- 
dists, He was ordained at tho early age of 
21, and after holding various curacies in Eng- 
land went to America to join the Wesleys 
(q.v.), reaching Savannah in 1738. He 
returned to England and met with extra- 
ordinary success as a preacher. In 1739 he 
Went again to America, and came back to 
England in 1741. The rest of bis life he 
spent travelling and preaching. 

Whitelocke, Bllstroue {b. 1605, d. 
1675), son of Judge Sir James Whitelocke, 
became a student at the Middle Temple, and 
was elected member for Marlow in Nov., 1640. 
At the trial of the Earl of Straffoi-d, White- 
locke had the charge of the last seven ar- 
ticles of the impeachment. At the outbreak 
of the war he raised troops, and occupied Ox- 
ford for the Parliament (Aug., 1642), but was 
forced to abandon it immediately. He acted 
lui one of the Commissioners for tho Parlia- 
ment during the negotiations at Oxford and 
Uxbridge, and was also a member of the West- 
minster Assembly, In May, 1647, he voted 
against the disbanding of the army, and in 
March, 1648, was appointed one of the Com- 


missioners of the Great Seal. He became 
ambassador to Sweden (Nov., 1G63C After 
concluding a treaty of amity with Queen 
Christina, he returned to England, and re- 
sumed his duties as Commissioner for tho 
cust^y of the Great Seal. From this oftico 
he was dismissed (June, 1656), for opposing 
Cromwell’s ordinance for the reform of 
Chancery. He was nominated as a member 
of Cromwell’s House of Ix)rds, but refused to 


ccept the title of viscount which the Protector 
rished to confer on him. Richard appointed 
im Keeper of the Great Seal, but he never- 
heleos became a member of the Council of 
;Ute of the restored Rump. He remained in 
etirement from the close of 1659 to the tinal 
issolution of the Ix)ng Parliament. The 
louse of Commons by 176 to 134 votes de- 
ided that Whitelocke should have the benefit 
f the Act of Indemnity, and he escaped all 
unisbmeat. 

A book called Whitilocke’i Ifeniencl# was 
published in 1682. Mr. Sanford, in his ^Studies 
of the Quat RtbtUum, calls this work a rom- 
Dilation which is manifest]; a bookseller s 
speculation, founded on some rough notes or 
W^itelocke's, eked out by scraps from the news- 
papers. and other much more doubtfxu sources 
of information : and edited by some Boyalist 
who had little personal knowledge of the gene- 
ral oveots of tie Civil War., and who bas not 
only made sad confusioii in dates* but hns ww 
introduced certain passages which may ^ ^ely 
prononnoed to be aosolute forgeries. Anthony 
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Wood save, that the anonymous editor wa^ 
ArthJir, Earl of Auuesley. . c- j 

Whitelockc, Joiirn<il o^rcaoi, 

editedby H. Keeve, 1855; ^Utno^r$ of BnUtrode 
M httrlockr. by R. H. Whiteloclte, 1860; Wood, 

AthcutJt Oionxcn^i^. fC. H. t .J 


Whitffift, .T'»hn {/>. Io30. d. 1604), Arch- 
bishop of (.'anterbury, was horn at Grctit 
(.iriinsby. and educated at Cambridge, and 
be( anie‘Master of 'Innity in 1567. Having 
<arly become a zealous advocate of the 
Iteformed doctrine.s, he would have been 
compelled to quit England during the Marian 
jHTsecution. had he not been protected by 
his friend Dr. I’crne. After the accession of 
Elizitbeth, AVhitgift soon acquired great 
reputation as a i)reacher. and m 1573 was 
ma<le Dean of Lincoln, subsequently obtain- 
ing the sec of Worcester in 1576. In 1583 
lie accejited the primacy of Enghind in suc- 
(M'ssion to Archbishop Grindal, and at onco 
set himself to reme<ly the abuses caused by 
liis jiredccessor's leniency. He issued articles 
fttr the regulation of the Church of extreme 
severity, and took active measures agfiinst the 
Puritans whom he had formerly atUicked 
in his answer to Cartwright’s Adtiioniliou 
(q.v.). On the death of yir Thomas Bromley 
in 1587, the post of Lord High Chan- 
cellor was oH'erod to the archbishop, but 
ri'fused by liim to his great honour. In 1595 
he drew up the famous Lambeth Articles, and 
on the death of the queen endeavoured to 
win the favour of lier successor, an attempt 
in which he siiceeeded admimbly, owing to 
his politic llattery of James. Though nomi- 
nally president of the Hampton Court Con- 
ference in 1604, ho delegated most of his 
duti<‘8 to Bishop Bancroft, owing to his 
old age, and died shortly afterwards of a 
panilylic stroke. Mosheim says of him, 
“ Ho was disinterested, consistent, single- 
minded, liWral, and discerning above most 
men. His groat natural blemish was hasti- 
ness of temper. Tliis, however, he corrected 
by a spirit so thoroughly considerate and for- 
giving that his friends rather apprehended 
from him undue lenity, ^\'hon principle was 
at sbike he would make no compromise. In 
secular politics he .did not interfere, usually 
retiring from the council board when it was 
unoccupied by ecclesiastical affairs.” 


Str.vr>e, Afrmoriflla and Life of H'hdjnyi ; Cam- 
deu 5 Hook, Xives of the ytrchtishops; Neal’s 
i’«n(nii8, Mosbeim, Eccl^siajtf. Hitt. 


Whithem (or Candida Casa) was the 
rupibtl of the district subseqxiently known as 
(julloway, and is said to have been the see of 
vSf. Ninian, who in 397 built a church there, 
which he dedicated to St. Jlartin of Tours. 
About 730 the Northumbrians foundc<l a 
b)shoi)ric here \inder Pecthelm, but the line 
of Anglic bishops came to an end with 
Beadulf in 803. 


family, and was elected memher for Berwick 
in 1640. He took a prominent part on the 
Presbyterian side against the bishops, but 
finding subsequently that the Independents 
were the rising iwrty, he joined them, and in 
1648 was made one of the Commissioners of 
the (ireat Seal. He refused to take any 
part in the king’s trial, but in 1651 was 
made one of the Coiineil of State. He wa? 
in favour of making the young Duke ol 
(iloucester king under restrictions, but this 
advice w’ns not relished cither by the Crom- 
wellian or liepublican factions. Cromwell 
reappointed him to his commissionership, 
but on his refusing to assent to the proposed 
refonn.s in Chancer}', ho was removed from 
office in 1655. Ho was chosen Speaker of 
the Parliament of 1656, in which capacity he 
presented the Humble Petition and Advice 
to Cromwell, and strongly advocated his 
assuming the royal title. In 1658 he w’as 
made Chief Baron of the Exchequer, and in 
1660 Commissioner of the Great Seal, which, 
office he held till the Restoration. Ho owed 
his rise in gieat mea.sure to his having 
married a sister of Lord Fairfax. 

Wight, The Isle of (called by the Romans 
Vectis, and in Dovtesdaj/ Book Wict and 
AViiix), was conquered by Claudius in a.d. 43, 
and subsequently had to submit to raids from 
Cerdic the Saxon and the Danes. Earl Godwin, 
after his banishment by Edward the Confessor, 
made a descent on the island in 1052. After 
the Conquest William allotted the island to 
William Fitz-Osbem, who was created Lord 
of the Isle of Wight. Fitz-Osbem built the 
greater part of Cnrisbrooke Castle. Tlie island 
was temj)orarily hold by the French just after 
the accession of Richard 1 1. , and was frequently 
phindcred by them down to tho rei^ of 
Richard III. In the reign of Henry VI. it w^ 
allotted to the Earl of Warwick, who received 
the title of King of the Isle of Wight, and on 
the accession of Edward IV. it passed to Earl 
Rivers, whose successors, tho Woodvilles, 
were Captains of the Isle of Wight for several 
generations. Tho first governor of tho island 
was tho Earl of Pembroke, appointed by the 
Long Parliament. He was succeedea by 
Colonel Hammond, to whom Charles I, r©» 
paired after his escape from Hampton Court 
During the imprisonment of the king at 
Carisbrooke, and subsequently at Hurst Castle, 
the complicated negotiations and intrigues 
between the king and Parliament were carried 
on chiefly at Newport. 

Worsley, History of th« Isle of 

Wiglafl King of Mercia (825 — 838), suc- 
ceeded Ludecan. In the early part of his 
reim he was conquered by Egbert, and com- 
pelled to pay tribute to Wessex. 

Florence of Worcester. 


Widdrington, Sir Thomas (rf. 1664 ), was 
a member of an ancient Northumberland 


Wilitgar {d. 543 ?) was one of tha 
invaders of Wessex (514), and is said to hava 
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been a nephew of Cordic. Together with 
his brother Stuf, he assisted Cordic and 
Cynric against the Britons, and they received 
tho Isle of Wight in 534 as a tribntitry 
fcingdom. From him Carisbiooke (Wihtgares- 
byrig) is supposed to derive its name. 

Wihtred, King of Kent (692—725), wiis 
son of Egbert and brother of Etlric. After 
the death of the latter in 687 (r") there seems 
to have been an interregnum till 692, when 
Wihtred, having purchased peace from 
Wessex, was chosen king. His ix-ign was 
successful, and he is spoken of as “an 
admirable ruler, an invincible warnor, and a 
pious Christian.” 

/CH3<o-S<uon ChronicU, 

Wilberforce, William {b. 1759, d. 1833), 

a member of an old Yorkshire family, was 
educated at St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
where he formed a close friendship with Pitt. 
On leaving Cambridge, he wis returned to 
Parliament for Hull, Ws native towm. He at 
once op|X)sed North, especially in regjtrd to the 
Ameriain War. But on Pitt becoming Prime 
Minister, he exerted all his powers in support 
of the straggling government; and at the 
general election in 1784, he was identified with 
the Tories, and chosen to represent his native 
county against all the influence of the Whig 
familic.s. In Parliament he strongly sup- 
ported Pitt’s measures for Parliamentary 
Keform. In 1787 he flrst mentioned in Par- 
liament tho subject of the slave trade, with 
which his name is most familiarly associated, 
and in tho next year proposed a resolution 
pledging tho House to take tho subject into 
consideration. After a long series of pre- 
liminary struggles, Wilberforce, in 1791, 
pioposed to prevent tho further iinporbition 
of African negroes into the colonies. Tho 
bill was rejected by a majority of seventy- 
five votes. Tho next year ho proposed a 
measure for gradmilly educating the negroes, 
so that they might at length be fit to be 
emancipated. This was passed ; and from 
tliat time forward Wilberforce persevered in 
order to obtain tho tobil abolition of the 
trade. His efforts were at length crowned 
with success. What his friend Pitt had 
found impo.ssibIe to achieve, the Whig ad- 
ministration of 1807 accomplished with little 
difiieulty. with only sixteen dissentient voices, 
a triumphant result, which was no doubt in 
some measure duo to the opportune appearance 
of a book by Wilberforce on the subject. 
Already in 1797 ho had acquired considerable 
celebrity os an author by a book discussing 
the contrast between the practice and profes- 
sion of English Christianity, especially among 
the upper classes. After the abolition of tho 
English slave trade, ho was not satisfied at 
the result of his exertions, but still strove for 
its universal extinction by all countries. But 
his efforts were not entirely confined in this , 
particular channel. He took an active part | 


in miscellaneoiLs questions, and gained a very 
conspicuous phice in Parliament, Ixith by lii.s 
own genius and singuLirly Ciiptivating onitory, 
and by his entire indejiendeme of paiiy. 
An instance of this nmy be seen in his 
conduct with regJird to Lord Melville, whoso 
refusal to render an account of public moiu-vs 
ho criticised sharply, in spite of his friend- 
ship for ilelville’s patron, Pitt. In 1812 lie 
retired, on account of ill-health, from tho 
representation of Yorkshire, which hid at six 
successive elections triumphantly returned 
him, and in 1 825 he retirtnl altogether from 
Parliament. He lived on in bn>ken health 
for eight ye-li-s moi-o, and died in 1833. 
“Few |)er3<jns,” s;iid Ix)rd Brougham, “ )iave 
ever either reached a liigher and more en- 
viable place in the esteem of their fellow- 
croiitures, or have better de.served the place 
than Wilberforce, whose genius was elevated 
by his virtues, and exalted by his piety.” 

Life o/ Wilherforct ; StaolK^, Life of Pift ; 
Lord Russell, Life of Fox; Life and OjHin'on* of 
Karl Greu ; Lonl Brou(;lmu], Statt-jiiirn of I/m 
Rrij;n of Geortje JII. 

Wilfred (or Wilfkith), St. (5. 630 ? d. 
709), was edmatedat the court of Northumbria 
and, taking holy orders, went to Borne in tho 
year 654, and on his return became tutor 
to the son of Oswiu, King of Northumbria, 
from whom he received tho monastery of 
Ripon. At the Sjmod of ^V^litby ho power- 
fully supported the Roman views, and was 
appointed to the archbishopric of York. He 
then passed over into Gaul, to jEgUliort, 
Bishop of Paris, but during his absence Chad 
was appointed to York, and Wilfred, when he 
returned, found himself obliged to retire to 
Ripon. In 669, however, Chad resigned York 
to him, and Wilfrid held it till 678. He, 
however, i^in quarrelled with the North- 
umbrian king, and was driven out, his vast 
diocese, which comprised tho whole North- 
umbrian kingdom, being divided into tho 
bi.shoprics of York, Lindisfarne, and Hexham. 
Wilfrid, after spending some time among tliu 
heathens of Friesland, went to Rome to 
appeal to the Pope. Ho obtained a papal 
decree in his favour, but it was disregarded. 
Unable to obtain rc.stitution of his seo, ho 
visited the heathen South Saxons, and con- 
vertod them. At length, in 687, a portion of 
his diocese was restored, and he was estab- 
lished at Hexham, but was again driven 
out in 691, and spent several years in 
Mercia. In 702 or 703 ho made another 

i 'oumey to Rome, obtained another decree in 
lis favour in 706, and passed tho remaining 
years of his life as Bishop of Hexham. Ho 
died at Oundlo in 709. He was buried in tho 
monastery of Ripon. 

Bddtos, VUa WUfridi in Gale. Scnploree, L 40; 
Bede, Uut. Bede*.; Wright, Biagrayh. Brit. 
lAler, 

Wilkes, John (b. 1727. d. 1797), tho son 
of Israel Wilkes, a rich distiller, was bom on 
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Oct 17 1727- Earlv in life he was persiuided 
to niam- a rich heiress, whom he ticjited with 
much cruelty and neglect. In the gayest and 
most vicious society of a gay and vicious age, 
he soon became conspicuous by the brilliance 
of his wit, and his rt'c-hlcss debauchery. In 
17.07 after being previously rejected at Ber- 
wick. he bought himself a seat at Aylesbury. 
In.Tiino, 1702, with Churchiirs help, he started 
a pcriodiail, known as the Sorlh Union. In 
it he cleverly managed to suit the popular sen- 
timents of tiie time, and especially pandered 
to the geneml indignation against Bute, and 
the animosity felt towards the Scotch nation. 
On April 23, 1703, appeared “Number 45,” 
which attacked the royal speech at tho close 
of the late session. Grenville signalised his 
entnincc into office by arresting Wilkes 
under a general wainint. After being 
examined before Lords Halifax and Egremont, 
the Secretaries of State, he was sent to the 
Tower, from wliich he was soon released in 
virtue of his prerogative as a member of 
Tarliament. lie then retired to Paris. On the 
meeting of Parliament in November, a resolu- 
tion was passed, declaring No. 45 to he “ a 
false, scandalous, and malicious libel ; ” and it 
was also resolved that pri\-ilogo of Parliament 
does not extend to the case of writing and 
publishing seditious libels. Being prevented 
from obeying an order of the House to attend 
in his place, he was expelled in his absence. 
The peers went further ; and, on the informa- 
tion of lx)rd Sandwich, who had himself been 
a j»artner in nearly all Wilkes’s vices, ordered 
prosecution to be* instituted against him on 
account of a work entitled An Hjisfii/ on 
Jf’oinfin, of which thirteen copies only had 
been printed, and those for private cir- 
culation. Wilkes know that the Court of 
King’s Bench, under tho prosidency of Lord 
Alansfield, would decide against him, and 
preferred to be condemned in his absence. 
Tho sentence passed on him was outlawry, 
and for four years he remained abroad. In 
Feb., 1768, he ventured again to appear in 
Lomlon, and in the conspicuous position of 
candidate for the City. He was defeated in 
the City, but at once announced himself as a 
candidate for Sliddlcsox. He was welcomed 
with acclamations by the electors, and carried 
by an overwhelming majority. The outlawry 
was at length revei'sed ; but on the original 
charge Wilkes was ordered to pay a fine of 
£1,000, and sentenced to imprisonment for 
twenty-two calendar months. In Nov., 1768, 
Wilkes addressed a petition to the House, in 
w’hich he claimed his privilege against further 
imprisonment. This was disallowed. In the 
February following, his expulsion was voted, 
and a new writ was issu^ for Middlesex. 
The electors, however, again elected him. The 
Commons replied by a decision that Wilkes 
having been expelled w’as incapable of being 
returned to the same Parliament, and that his 
election was null and void ; but the electors 


of Middlesex again returned him by a majority 
of 800 over the coml candidate, Colonel Lu^ 
trell. The House now decided t^it LutlreU 
ought to have been elected. A petition against 
his election was lodged ; but the House was 
not to be convinced by the arguments of Gren- 
ville, Wedderhum, and Burke, and confinned 
his election. In .lanuary, 1770, Dowdeswell 
twice attacked the resolution of the Commons 
in a substantive motion, and the protest 
WHS annually renewed by Sir George 
only to meei with a contemptuous rejection. 
At ’length, in 1774, the Parliament was dis- 
solved ; and Wilkes was returned again for 
Middlesex, while he held the office of Lord 
Mayor. The contest was not re-opened, 
Wilkes was .allowed to take his seat, and he 
now bent all his efforts to have the resolution 
which had declared his incapacity expunged 
from the journals of the House “as sub- 
versive of the rights of the whole body of 
electors.” Year after year he proposed his 
motion, but it was not till May, 1782, when 
the Rockingham government was in power, 
that all the declarations, orders, and resolu- 
tions on the Middlesex election were expunged 
from the journals. Thus at length, by his 
firm conduct, Wilkes had obtained from 
Parliament a clear recognition of tho right 
of everj' constituency to return the member 
of its choice. But in the meantime ho had 
been waging another contest with the same 
body. The right of reporting the debates of 
the House had been always denied by Parlia- 
ment, and had been watched with cautious 
jealousy, and the printers who issued reports 
of debates were prosecuted. Wilkes took up 
their cause, and was backed by all the strength 
of the City authorities, and the contest finally 
took the form of a struggle between Parlia- 
ment and the City, in tho course of which 
the Lord Jlayor Crosby, and Alderman 
Oliver, both members of the House, were in 
March, 1771, committed to the Tower. The 
House, however, shrank from a new contest 
with Svilkes, who was the chief offender. 
The imprisoned members were released on the 
prorogsition of Parliament, and tho contest 
thus ended in the defeat of Parliament. As 
a Parliamentary speaker Wilkes was an utter 
failure, and never carried any weight in the 
House. The electors of Middlesex still stood 
by him as long ns he chose to ask for their 
suffrages. His cheerful disposition was not 
affected by tho change in his position, and 
he was never happier than in the society of 
his dearly loved daughter. At length, “ recon- 
ciled to every reputable opponent, from the 
king downwards,” he di^ at the close of 
1797. 

Almon, Jlmoifs of IKiUfc? ; Gveavlllfl Papm .* 
Stanh<^, Hist, of Eng.; Trevelyan, Barlji 
of C. J. Fox; Parlinmcntary Histwy; Annual 
J^yistsr. 

William I., King of the English (Deo. 
25, 1066 — Sept. 9, 1087). This, the most 
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masterly spirit of the most masterly race of 
his time, was a j^randson, alike of Richard the 
Good, Duke of Normandy, and of Folk, the 
tanner of Falaise, and was bom at Falaise in 
1027 or 1028. The tanner's daughter, Har- 
lotta, or Herleva, is said to have caught the 
eye of the duke’s son as she was washing 
linen ; an irregular union followed, which 
lasted through the remainder of Robert’s life 
and brief tenure of the duchy (1028 — 1035). 
Of this union William, famous as the Bastard, 
and a daughter, Adelaide, afterwards Countess 
of Ponthieu, were the issue. After her lover’s 
death, Herleva wedded a noble Xonnan, 
Herlwin of Conteville, and bore him two 
children, Odo and Robert, who were both to 
share in the greatness of their half-brxjther. 
Odo became Bishop of Bayeux and E;irl of 
Kent ; Robert, Earl of ilortuin and of Corn- 
wall. William was barely eight years old 
when his life entered the domain of history. 
In 1035 his father died at Nicjca, as he w’os 
returning from Jerusalem. Before leaving 
Nonnandy, Duke Robert had pei-suaded his 
chief nobles to swear allegiance to the lad as 
heir to the duchy, and they now nominally 
kept their word. William became Duke of 
Nonnandy, but his first twelve years of rule 
were such as few princes have been called on 
to face, as only a rarely-gifted boy could live 
through. The Norman nobles threw off all 
governance ; despising the child-duke and his 
giuirdians, they did what was right in their 
own eyes ; they waged private war, and plotted 
against and killed one another us if no ceutnil 
authority existed. The other members of 
the ducal family, resenting the preference of 
a bastard to one of thcmselve.s, made their 
young kinsman tho constant mark of mur- 
derous designs, and William had more than 
one miraculous deliverance out of their 
hands. lUs friends were few and wesik ; 
even the French king, Henry, who owed his 
crown to William’s father, turned against 
him, and robbed him of an impurhint frontier 
fortress, Tillieres. His boyhood was one of un- 
ceasing mortifications, anxieties, treacheries, 
perils, and alarms, but redeemed by one re- 
assuring experience, the touching fidelity of his 
guardians and humble friends. Two of these 
were poisoned, and one laid down his life to 
save his young master’s. This was Osborn, 
who held the door of William’s sleeping-room 
in the castle of Vaudrcuil against a sudden 
inburst of armed men seeking his life, and, 
before falling dead, had won him the time 
needed for his escape. Then his maternal uncle, 
Walter, took up the task of self-devotion, 
patiently keeping watch over his steps, and 
sheltering him from harm, till bis character 
had begun to show its natural strength, and 
Ralph of Wacey, an honourable kinsman, had 
accepted the post of guardian. Tho g^und 
was now somewhat nnner under William’s 
feet ; at fifteen he was able to i^vc his earliest 
proof of a capacity for bridling anarchy by 


wresting Faluist- Castle from a rebellious vassal. 
His indei>endunt career begJtn in 1047 in a 
very striking manner. The Lawless spirits of 
the Cotentin, where the Danish blood and 
temiMJr still abounded, had risen in rel>elli<»n, 
surprised the castle of A’ulognes, where 
William was lying, and forced him to flee for 
his life through the darkness of the night. 
Not long afterwards he met them with the 
most loyal of his vassals and his i*econciled 
lord, the French king, at Val-es-dunes, near 
Caen, and be«it them utterly, crushing the 
revolt at a single blow. Then, as g«-neiuUy 
thi'ough his life, he treated his vuiKpiishcd 
rebids with singular clemency. Thus firmly 
fixed in his ducal scjit, he proceeded to achieve- 
ments that gained him a European fame bi-fore 
he ever drew sword in England. He estab- 
lished kiw and order throughout his duchy, 
adding such correctives to the prevalent feuiLil- 
ism as might nuike a strong ei-ntral government 
possible. His measures met with a stubborn 
resistance, and over and over agjiin he rediiced 
to submission the ungovernable among his 
subjects. With the hereditary foe of his 
house, Geoffrey 5Iarti-l of Anjou, ho reso- 
lutely grappled, and in 1049 recovereil Alen(jon, 
and snatched Domfrunt from him, departing 
at the former pbicc from his accustomed lenity 
by striking off the hands and feet of thirty- 
two of its defenders, who hud beaten hides 
over their walls in scornful ix*ference to his 
origin. He took tho tii-st stej) towai-ds lus 
conquest of England by visiting King Edward, 
his childless kinsman, in 1051, and receiving 
from him the assurances, necessarily vague, 
that he afterwards gave out to have been a 
promise of the succession to the kingdom. In 
1063, apparently, he took to wife, despite Poj)e 
Leo’s inUbition, his cousin, Matilda of Flan- 
ders, Count Baldwin’s daughter, whom he had 
loved for four years. The papal ban under 
which he then fell was not removed till 1 060 ; 
and religious and charihible foundations were 
erected by him and his wife as tlio prescribed 
atonement for their defiance of the Church. 
His growing greatness then gave offence to 
his suzerain. King Henry, who twice led an 
army into Normandy to clip tho wings of his 
power. On tho first occasion (1054) one of his 
two invading columns was surpristKl and routed 
by Robert of Eu at Mortemer, w’heroupon the' 
other made all haste to get home again. On 
the second (1058), just when his force had 
been halved by tho rising tide of the Dive, 
near Varaville, William came dow’n upon tho 
hinder half thus isolated, and cut it in pieces, 
scaring Henr>’ not only into a swift retreat, 
but also into the making of a peace that 
restored Tillieres, and proved lasting. By 
this time tho duchy had increased considcnibly 
at tho expense of its neighbours, especially 
of Anjou, and in the wisdom of its rule and 
general prosperity outdistanced most other 
states. In 1063 William made his great Con- 
tinental acquisition in the conquest of Maine, 
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wpon whi<4i a compact witli its last count, 
Herbert ^Vllk<‘(log, gave him a claim, hut 
wliich tho roaisfance of a part of the people 
obliift;<l him to rediico bv force of arms. Xe.xt 
year ho nuoic war on Conan of Britannv 
with complete suo<-ess. This was probably the 
■expedition on which Harold of England, an 
impres.s<‘d guest, was his companion, and 
after svhieli Harold took the oath thj»t Nor- 
man writers declare to have j)ledged him to 
uph<;ld thi* duke’s claim to tin* English thi-one: 
for tho greatest cri.sis of William’s life, and 
one of the gruiitcst in European historj', was 
ajiproaehing. 

Early in 106G it came. Edward ofEngkind 
•died on Jan. a, and the vacant throne was at 
once filled by Harold. William felt himself 
overreached, .ind lost no time in making him- 
self even with his ready rival, and vindicating 
his position as a candidate for the Englisli 
crown. Ho proceeded to seek material and 
moral support from every quarter that could 
supply oither, won over the Pope, won over 
his unwilling subjects, drew to liis banner 
swarms of volunteers from surrounding lands, 
•and tlms gathered round his cause not merely 
a noble host of fighting men, but the general 
sympathy of Europe. On Sept. 28 ho landed 
at Pevensey, marched to Hastings, and on 
()< t. 11 decitle<l Harold's fate, his own, and 
Pmgland’s, at the terrible fight of Senlac. It 
was his buttle in every sense : above all 
earthly forces, it was his own skill, ready 
resource, and prowess that gave him the 
victory, llis subsequent movements made 
Jiitn master of the south-eastern counties; at 
Berkhainpstead he was offered, and accei»ted, 
the kingdom, and on Christmas Day he was 
crowned at Westminster. Thus ho became a 
conqueror. But the bisk of completing and 
.securing his conquest still lay befoi-o him, and 
it cost him four years of ’raixdy oxampled 
« igilanco, toil, and endurance. After a long 
visit to Normandy in 10G7, he was recalled 
thence to deal with risings of his new sub- 
jects. He won Exeter, and subdued tho 
western counties ; marched to Warwick, and 
brought tho Earls Edwin and Moi-car, who 
bad robellial against him, to their knees, 
entered \ ork, and subdued tho northem 
counties. Next year (1069) he had to con- 
front a general outburst of the west, midlands 
luui north, and a greuit Danish invasion, but 
by Nvisc inanaj-onicnt and indomitable valour 
no overaime both insurgents and invaders. 
He found arguments that persuaded the Danes 
to withdi-aw, scattered the rebels, or drove 
them before him, stunned York, while the 
men of the west sank under the blows of his 
capbuns. On the authority of later writers 
he is said to have utterly laid waste, and 
practically depopulated all northem England, 
but this seems to be a heightened way of 
■describing a thing that, in itsbroader features 
at least, is not above question. A winter 
march upon Chester, across a countrj’ im- 


passable to an army less resolutely led, finished 
the work of conquest (1070). But other work 
remained. The Church was more firmly 
linked to the centre of western Christendom; 
its administrition was separated from the 
gimenil, of which it hud hitherto been a part ; 
tho ranks of the clergy w’cre strengthened by 
the preferment to high place among them of 
foreign genius and learning, such as was 
Danfranc of Pavia aud Bcc, and an impulse 
given to the building of churches after a 
grander type. Uules of law, not inequitably 
fitted to the wants of a mixed population, 
were framed and established ; a strict execu- 
tion of justice was everywhere enforced, and 
tnidii^ in slaves was forbidden. Edgar the 
Atheling was conciliated, and became one of 
William’s most favouied courtiers. The stub- 
born mind of Hereward was overcome ; he is 
thought to have even taken service under Wil- 
liam. Conqueror as he was, William strove 
hard to prevent the Norman yoke being exces- 
sively galling to the conquered. But ho had 
still much fighting to do, both abroad and in 
Britain. Abroad he had, in 1073, to recover 
rebellious Maine, with a force that was in 
a large measure English, to suppress a rising 
of his son Robert against him, to counteract 
the enmity of Philip of Fiunce and Fulk of 
•Anjou. At home he saw reason to invade 
Scotland in 1071 ; and, marching us far as 
Abemethy, made a peace there with King 
^falcolm, and in 1075, during one of his 
absences, the Earls of Hereford and Norfolk, 
whose feudal instincts he had curbed, rebelled, 
but were defeated by Lanfi-anc. For his part 
in this affair Waltheof died on tho scaffold. 
William’s greatest deed was his last, tho 

accomplished 

m 1086. Sorrows came upon him in later 
life ; his son Richard was killed in tho New 
Forest; in 1083 his wife, Matilda, died; liis 
brother, Odo, entered into intrigues that 
forced William to throw him into prison. On 
Sept. 9, 1087, his own busy and brilliant 
career came to a close. Philip of France had 
once more picked a quarrel with him ; this 
exploded in war, in tho course of which 
Mantes^ was burnt, and ^^illiam received a 
mortal injury by a fall from his horse. Borne 
to the priorj’ of St. Gervais, near Rouen, ho 
there died. He was buried in his own foun- 
dation of St. Stephen’s in Caen. William was 
a man of extraordinary power and of many 
xurtues, intellectual and moral, a certain great- 
ness of soul being the chief. To Englishmen 
ras value has been principally this — he was 
the founder of strong government in England. 

f niust bear in mind that his best known 
title IS now misleading; “conqueror” in his 
days meant merely “acquirer,” a gainer of 
jiosscssions in any other way than by regular 
procGM, such as inheritance. Strictly speak- 
” ulium III. was also a conqueror. 

Conquwt, AU other works 
William the Couqoeror have been superseded 
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1)^ Professor Freeiuftii’s elaborate and exhaus* 
Uve history, Thts Sorman Conqu^stof England. 

[J. K.] 

William II., King (A 1060, Sept, 
26, 1087, f(. Aug. 2, 1100). Willium the 
lU-d (liufu-s) was the third son of the Con- 
queror and Matilda of Fhtnders. He was 
the Conqueror’s favourite son; for he liad 
never swerved from his filial obligations, and 
had shown his father a seemingly sincere af- 
fection. He was, moreover, a young man of 
good jMirts and steadfastness — knowing well, 
and always acting upon, the distinction be- 
tween substance and shadow. Nor did his 
^’ices develop cjirly. It is nothing surprising, 
then, to bo told that when the elder William 
lay upon his dying bed, he expressed a wish 
tluit this most dutiful of son.s should have 
Kngland after his death ; he is said to have 
even given Kufus a letter to Lanfninc, re- 
commending his cause to the influential 
primate s support. ^\ ith this, William at once 
hastened to Eimhind. There was much in 
the situation to discourage him. Most of the 
Iwrons would liave prefened liis eldest brother, 
Itobci’t, and Lanfrjinc himself was undecided 
at first. Tho primate’s indecision, however, 
soon gave way ; he may have concluded that 
tho strong-tempered William, despite his 
faults, would probably be a more effective 
king than the easy-natured Robert, when 
feudal anarchy was the most menacing evil ; 
at any rate he secured the crown for William. 
But he made conditions. These were, that 
AVilliam should swear to maintain justice and 
mercy throughout tho kingdom, to defend, 
against all, the peace, freedom, and security of 
all churches, and to comply with his instruc- 
tions and counsels in and through all things. 
William took the prescribed oaths with the 
utino.st readiness; and seventeen days after 
the father’s death, and possibly after observing 
some form of election, Ijanfranc crowned tho 
son. A few months Liter a powerful section of 
tho nobles, discontented at tho sejwration of 
tho kingdom from the duchy (of whom Udo, 
now released and restored to his earldom of 
Kent, Roger, Karl of Shrewsburj', William of 
St. Carileph, Bishop of Durham, were the 
chiep, took up arms with the design of re- 
uniting the two countries by making Robert 
king ; and a force sent by Robert crossed to 
Reyensoy to their aid. By Danfranc's advice 
William threw himself on the support of the 
native English, solemnly promising them 
better laws, lighter taxation, and other good 
things ; and tho Plnglish, urged on by expec- 
tation and St. Wulfstan, crowded to his 
standard. Their success was complete. Tlio 
invaders wore driven back from Pevonsey 
over tho sea ; Rochester was taken after a 
dogged siege ; and when Odo perfidiously 
renewed the strife, William once more called 
tho natives to his help, commanding all those 
who did not wish to Ihj branded as nithinff to 
join him. They joined him in flocks; and 
Hist.— 41 


Odo W.1S cliased witli igTi<>ininv from the land. 
But Willium soon forgot his pr<.misf.s. And 
the death of lymfmnc, in IDht), kft him un- 
controlled. }Ii .<5 subsequent career was nuirked 
by seltishnoas and wanton tviunny, mode- 
rated only by occasional fits of sickness. The 
Church in pirticular felt his grasj.ing hand. 
The revenues of vacant secs and abbeys were 
seized, and, to further enrich the crown, the 
vacancies wore delibentlely juolonged. It 

I was his policy to deal with clerical c.xactly 
I as with Liy feo.«, to get the entire Church or- 
I g<tnis.'ition into his j)Ower, and make it a per- 
I petual feeder of his own revenues. In Anselm, 
however, whom lie had nominated to tlie see 
of Canterbury in 1093, after four years’ 
vacjincy, when he was prostrated at (ilouecster 
by a cLingcrous illness, he found an uncompro- 
mising advci-sary. The meek primate stoutly 
withstood all \\’illiam’s efforts to enslave the 
Church and degrade the clergy ; bo carefully 
avoided every tnip that William Liid in his 
path to surprise him into an admission of an 
authority over the Church, or doing anything 
that hacl the apptairance of simony; a pro- 
longed quarrel ensued; tho Coun.-il of Rock- 
ingham failed to reconcile tho two ; and 
Anselm went into exile for a time. Then 
William had Ins unrestrained will. His con- 
fidential advj.ser and instrument was tho 
notorious Ranulf FJumbard, the Justiciar, who 
earned much infamy in his service by tho 
zeal and callousuess with wliich he executed 
his purposes. The; Duncgeld was revived ; 
in 1094 the/y>-</ of tho kingdom was marched 
down to Hastings, and disiiiissed on payment 
of ten shillings a man* ; not a pretenco t^t 
ingenuity could suggest for extorting money 
was overlooked ; the forest law was mercilessly 
enforced. The nobility of the Conquest also 
suffered grievously ; gaps were made in their 
ranks, and forfcituro.s were frequent. No 
class escaped ojipression. In 1091 he carried 
the war against Robert into Normandy, then 
combined with him to dcsjioil Henry, and suc- 
ceodod. He took CumberLmd from the King of 
Scots in 1091, settled a southern colony there, 
and refounded Carlisle. In 109.5 ho took 
advantage of Robert’s cageraess to get away 
on the first Crusiide to make u keen hargain 
with him for the administnition of Normandy 
and Maine. He afterwards suppressed with 
astonishing iiromptitudc a rebellion in Maine. 
On Aug. 2, 1100, be was accidentally killed 
in the New Forest by an arrow tliat was 
originally despatched by his own or some un- 
known hand. William Rufus was the most 
graceless of all our early kings, was irreli- 
gious, greedy, and utterly devoid of prin- 
ciplo. Ho was, however, a man of excellent 
mental gifts ; and was a sayer of sliaqi 
siiyings, chiefly cynical. 

Freeinau, Reign of H'illtatn Rufus. [J. R.l 
WiU ^T n II I., Kin g of Engl and and 

* The coutributioD of bis shire to his muintcnonco 
in the kioi^s service. 
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Trince of ()^m^e A. Nov- 1, lG-)0, s. Feb. 13, 
IGSr^/. Mur. S. 170->). was the .on of 
William II.. Pnnco of Orange, and Mar>, 

daughter of King Charles I. 

Hi- wjus bom a few days after his f-dbers 
dmth, and his youth was ixissed ^ 

jealous guardianship of the aristocnitic part) 
in the Netherlands, headed bv .Tojm dc M itt. 

His exclusion from the Stadtholderale was 
f^uggestod by Cromwell, and agn-eed to by the 
States (1654). William received but little 
education, l)ut early showed great »ntere« 
in political and military questions, and m the 
,Io< trines of Calvinism. From a child he was 
weak and sickly. His chief and almost only 
uiim.-ioment was the chase*. At the age of 
fifteen he was deprived of liis pereonal at- 
tendants by the jealous government. He took 
a part in the Councils of State at eighteen. 
'Phe French invasion changed this state of 
alfavi's. The Do Witts were numlert-d by 
the populace ; and William, who neglected 
to punish the murderers, became the head of 
the govcnimont. In 167‘2 ho took command 
of the army, recovered Naerden, and Iwk 
lionn. Kouis XIV. thereupon confiscated his 
principalities and gave them to the Count of 
Auvorgiio. During the next four years he 
fought the French without much success. 
He was defeated by Conde at Senef (1674), 
and failed in his attempts to take Oudenarde 
and Maestricht fl676): he was driven back 
at Cassel, and compelled to raise the siege of 
Charleroi. Nevertheless the Dutch had 
already elected him Stadtholder, Captuin- 
(leneral and Adminil-Gcnenil, and extendc^d 
the otliees to his descendants (Feb., 1674). 
Charles II. of England determined thereupon 
to marr\' him to his niece Mary, diiughter of 
.Tames, Duke of York. After some delibera- 
tion on the part of William, the marriage 
took place (Nov., 1677), and a scheme was 
fonned for an alliance with England which 
the States-Genoral declined to ratify. Aided 
by tho English he attacked Mai'shal Luxem- 
burg near Slons with some succc.ss, but the 
nows of tho conclusion of the Treaty of Nimc- 
guen caused him to suspend oiK'rations (1678). 
We next find him planning a gre-at European 
combination against Louis XIV. A scheme 
was on foot for nviking him the future Pro- 
tector of England (1681). lie attempted to 
mediate between Charles IT. and his Parlia- 
ment, and proposed a congress for tho settle- 
ment of all questions at issue in Europe 
(1683). On tho accession of James II. the 
I’rince of Orange drt'w nearer to him, al- 
though steailily opposing his Romanising 
schemes. He opposed Monmouth’s rash 
attempt on tho crown, advising him to go and 
fight the Turks ; and although the blunders 
of the Statcs-Goncral permitted his departure 
for England, William sent back tho English 
regiments which were in the Dutch service. 
His attention was now entirely absorbed by 
Ills design of uniting the nations of Europe in 


resistance to Louis XIV., and he rejected ^ 
Ideas of an invasion of England to winch ^ 
was urged bv Mordaimt. He saw tlu\t ^^s 
claims would' clash with those of 
fstill the Romanising schemes ^ 

gnxduaUy made him the head of the English 
^position. He wrote to the king stwngly 
recommending the withdrawal of the DecU- 
nition of Indulgence. In 1686 he sent his 
envoy Dvkvelt to England to confer with the 
leading statesmen. He was now completely 
estranled from James II., who was mud 
annoy^ by tho pul.lication at this time ol 
William’s views concerning the Indulgence. 

On the birth of the young Prince of ^Vaies 
William sent his congnitulations to James. 

In May, 1688, Edward Russell went oyer to 
Holland to sound the prince, but received a 
guarded reply. In August he received an 
invitation to England, signed by seven 
leading men, which he accepted. Gi;(»t diffi- 
culties lay before him. He was afraid ot tho 
veto of the Statcs-General, and of the aliena- 
tion of the Catholic powers. James’s treatment 
of the clerg)', and importation of Irish troops 
to England, removed hia diflBculties there. 
Having completed his preparations Wimarn 
issued a declaration, in which he declared his 
intention of going to England with im armed 
force as husband of the heiress of England. 
After being diiven back by tho winds, ho 
landed at Torbay (Nov. 6). At Exeter he 
was joined by many influential pei-sonages, 
and James was deserted by the army at 
SalisbuT)'. William advanced towards London, 
and negotiations were opened between him 
and the king. James, however, resolved to 
fly, but was stopped by some fishermen and 
returned to London. William’s position wm 
now extremely difficult, but he was greatly 
relieved by the final escape of James to 
France. Tho Convention, which met on 
Jan. 22, 1689, declared the throne vacant, and 
after passing tho Declaration of Right (q-v.), 
caused William and Mary to bo proclaimed 
King' and Queen of England (Feb. 13, 

Tho reign may be said to bo rougUy divided 
into tw’o parts by the Treaty of Ryswick (1697h 
during the first of which William was cnmgod 
in active resistance of Louis XIV., while the 
second is modified by tho Spanish Succession 
question. William’s first ministry was of a 
mixed character. War was declared against 
Franco in May. In Ireland the native race 
showed every inclination to hold out for King 
Jamos, who betook himself thither. London- 
derrj’ was besieged, but relieved by Kirko, and 
tho battle of Newton Butler gave William the 
advantage for the time being. Meanwhile m 
Scotland the crown was ottered to William 
(April 11). Dundee, however, raised tiie 
Highlanders in favour of Jame's, and won^ a 
battle, but lost liis life at Killiecrankie. 
Mackay, by his vnetories at St. Johnstone s 
and Dunkeld, concluded the war. At home, 
I party quauels reached a great height, but 
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Parliament passed tlio Bill of Bights. Next 
year ^ViUiam determined to go to rrebtnd 
and relieve Schomberg. lie won the balilo 
of the Boyne (July 1), but was compelled to 
raise the siege of Limoriek and return home. 
The English fleet had been disgiaeefully 
beaten at Beaohy Head. In 1G91 (iinkeil 
concluded the Irish war by taking Athlone, 
winning the battle of Aghriin, and besieging 
L-imerick. The Pacification of Limerick 
settled the Irish question for a time. At 
home Preston’s I’lot was discovered and 
thwa^d. Abroad, though unsuccessful in 
the field, 'William greatly strengthened his 
great c^lition by the Congress at the Hague, 
i^rly in IC92 Marlborough’s intrigues with 
the Jacobites in Franco were discovered, and 
he was dismissed from his offices, and in con- 
sequence the Princess Anne qmiirelled with 
the queen. The massficre of Glencoe (Feb. 1 3) 
anust ever remain a stain on the memory of 
William III. The projected invasion of 
England was thwarted by Bussell’s gieat 
victorj' off La Hogue (May 19). William 
was defeaU'd by Mai-shal Luxemburg at 
oteinkirk in August. In Parliament Mon- 
tague’s financial ability re-established the 
X^nd Tax, and started a loan which proved 
the origin of the national debt. Military and 
naval affairs were unfortunate in their results 
in 1C93. The lo.ss of the Smyrna fleet was 
iollowed by the defeat at L;inden in July. 
William, disgusted with jjarty quarrels, deter- 
mined to form a united MTrig ministry. The 
year 1694 is important from a financial point 
of view. The Bank of England was estab- 
lished, and the East India Comijany’s charter 
renewed. The disclosure of the venality in 
connection with tho East India Comi>any 
compelled tho Tories, Sir John Trevor and 
Carmarthen, to retire from office. The naval 
events of the year are unimportant, although 
Marlborough’s treachery had resulted in the 
destruction of the expedition agjiinst Bri*8t. 
^^6 Triennial Act, which had previously 
been vetoed by William, passed in December. 
In the same month Queen Mary died of 
fim^-pox, and William was almost heart- 
broken at her loss. In tho next year William 
WM successful in his 0 ]>cration 6 against Namur, 
which surrendered in August. Tbe year 1 796 
opened successfully with the re-establishment 
of the currency. The Tory Land Bunk, how'- 
ever, proved a failure, and tho money required 
^ tho king was furnished by tho Bank of 
England. Tho discovery of Berwick’s Plot, 
and tho infamous Assassination Plot, created 
enthusiasm, and an association was 
formed for tho protection of the king. The 
cbiuf business of the session was tho trial and 
attaindor of Sir John Fenwick, who was 
in tho following January. The 
ministry was now completely Whig. The 
war with Franco was concluded by tho 
Treaty of Hyswick (Sept., 1697). WiUiam 
w'as deeply mortified by the successful intro- 


duction of the bill for the reduction of tho 
standing army. The Iri.sh Parliament of this 
year ]j;tssed sc-venil statutes of a highly pcii.al 
nature. Li 1698 Montague formed a (ien<*nil 
Last India CoiniKiny as a rival to that already 
exi>ting, but the scheme was eventually a 
failure. An attempt to sc-ttle the Spanish 
Succession question resolved itself into the 
Fii-st Partition Treaty (Oct. 11). The Tory 
party, now very strong, succeeded in carrj'ing 
a bill which necessitated the dismisscil of the 
Dutch guards. The king, deej)Iy inortific'd, 
formed the intention of ai)andoning England, 
and was only dissuaded by the pniyers of 
Somers. 'The nmjority iii the Commons 
severely attacked the measures of the late 
ministry, their favourite objects being Jlon- 
tague and Bussell. They also “tacked” to 
the Ix'tnd Tax Bill a clause empowering 
commissioners to inquire into tho disposal ol 
forfeited lands in Ireland. \Villiani in angc*r 
prorogued Parliament (May 4, 1698). Dis- 
content in Scotland reached a high pitch 
when certain news amved of tho utter 
failure of tlio great Darien scheme. The 
Besumption Bill was passc-d in April, 1700, 
greatly to the annoyance of William and at 
the risk of a iHumanent brc-ach between tho 
t\vo Houses. Jleanwhile the diplomacy of 
William had brought about tho Second Parti- 
tion Treaty, it was not well received in 
Engbind. William now dismissed his old 
miuistiy, and relicKl on an entirely Tory 
administration, w’hich passed the Act of Suc- 
cession necessitated by the death of tho young 
puke of Gloucester, the heir to tho throne. 
The Commons burned on imixjachments against 
the late ministry on account of their sliai-c in 
tho Partition Treaties, w’hich, however, proved 
abortive. 'ITie Kentish Petition and the Legion 
Memorial proved at the same time that popular 
feeling was on tho king’s side. He ventured, 

therefore, to prorogueParliament(Junc, 1701)! 

lie went to Holland, and there consolidated 
the grand alliance Ixjtwecn England, Holland, 
and the Emperor, directed against the evident 
intention of l/ouis XIV. to seize the Spanish 
throne for his grandson. Soon afterwards 
James II. died and tho French king acknow’- 
Icdgod tho Pretender as King of England 
(Sept. 6). This thoroughly roused English 
patriotism, and loyal addresses poured in on 
all sides. William, who had returned in ill- 
health in November, accordingly seized the 
opportunity to summon a new Parliament. 

It was of a far more MTiig temper than its 
predecessor. Tho “ pretended Prince of 
Wales ” was attainted of high treason, and 
an abjuration oath made necessary for every 
employment in Church and State. But 
William’s days were numbered. On Fob. 20 
ho fell from his horse and broke his collar- 
bone. He gave his assent to the Succession 
Act, and surrounded by his old friends breathed 
his last on l^Iarch 8 (1702). “ Wherein,” 

says Ixanke, “ lay his greatness ? tt lay in the 
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position he took up and steadily maintained ; 
m tlie world-wide historic results, some ol 
whieh lie himself achieved in his lifetime, 
wliile of others he only laid the foundations, 
or a.lvanced th.in a stage. . . . Ihe most 
important question of the day. and that of 
the highest importance for the future of 
mankind in Kurope, was the rise of the 
hreneh monarclivto universill preponderance, 
whirli threatened tlie independence of every 
counti V and every race. The living impulse, 
then which detennined King >N illiam s 
career spniiig out of his opposition to this 
ahvadv domineering an.l over-grasping power. 

If tliis’ was to be carried through, no political 
or tlnological party attitude was to be 
thought of. To have brought a coalition of 
lu‘toroj?('noous cloinoTits into existence^ and 
to have successfully opposed it to the over- 
whelming might of i'nincc— this is 
historic aehievomoiit of William III. Ko 
one was ever cleverer at building up con- 
fedemtions and holding them together, or in 
commanding armies of the most various com- 
l)Osit ion without arousing national antipathies ; 
no one knew better how in contests at home 
to await the right moment, to give way, and 
yet to hold fast.” 

CJnrendon, Cerr<.q>rtH<Ieii«, 1689 — KKO ; 
Echnrd, Jli.sh 0/ (h« Kfrnln<ton; Burnet. Hwt. 
f/ ?iis Oicn Tiiucj Luttrell, /{elulion 0/ 4 >lo'c 
AiTairs; Keimet, Hi.sf. 0/ Enij.; Mticpheraom 
Sfalv Vaperf; Knlph. HisJ. o/Ei.-j. Thostamlard 
rnodcni account is Macouinj’s Hut. 0/ 01 

which WiHinm III. is the hero. The hiinmnt 
paues of the Whig historian may Ikj usefully 
suppleinontcd. by a reference to Ruuke s 
learued and impartial 0/ Eng. in tn« 

Scroilrenih CVnlury, to Hallam’s sober and 
judicious Const. Hist., and to Martin’s Hist. «lc 
iVfiiico, 


William IV., Kino (*• Aug. 21. 1765, 
s. .Tune 26, 1830, tf. June 20, 1837), was 
the third sou of George III. At the age 
of thirteen he was entered as a midship- 
man on board the I*i'iu(e Gcoyffc, a ninotj- 
cight gun ship. In 1779 he saw active service 
under Kodiiey, and served his lime as a mid- 
sliipinan in cruising vessels on the West 
Indies, and off the coasts of Nova Scotia and 
Canada, lie served under Lord Keith on the 
North American station, under Loitl Hood off 
Die Delaware River, and under Nelson upon 
the Loewanl Island station. Between the 
latter commander and himself a strong and 
lasting friendship grew up. In 1785 he re- 
ceived his lieutenant’s commission. In 1786 
he was appointtnl captain of the Ffgasus. In 
1787 he sailed for the West Indies as com- 
mander of the Andromeda frigate. In 1790 
ho was made rear-admiral of the blue by 
order in council. On May 19, 1789, he was 
created Duke of Clarence and St. Andrews 
and Earl of 2ilunster,and on June 8 following 
took his seat in the House of Lords. In 181 1 
he was made admiral of the fleet, and in 
18U hoisted his flag to convoy Louis XVIII. 


of France to his kingdom. During the earlier 
imrt of the same Year he was present ^ 
amateur before Antwerp, and distinguished 
himself by his coolness and courage. A mar- 
riage was negotiated for him with the Princess 
Adelaide Louisa, daughter of the Duke of 
Saxc-Coburg Meiningen. They were married 
at Kew, 1818, and shortly after proceeded to 
reside in Hanover, Parliament having g^“ted 
on the occasion an accession of only £6,000 
to the duke’s income. The duchess had two 
daughters, who both died almost immodiatel) . 

At the prosecution of tiueen Caroline (1820) 
the Duke of Clarence supported the biU of 
pains and peuiilties. On the death of his 
brother, the Duke of York (.1827), he became 
heir presumptive to the ci*own, and iweived 
an accession to his income, which raised it 
to £40,000 a year. On April 17, 1827, ho 
was appointed I.ord High Admiral. His 
conduct in the olRce was eccentric, and after 
much friction with the Lords of the Ad- 
miralty, he insulted one of them (Sir George 
Cockburn) and had to resign the office (1828). 

At the death of Ocorgo IV. the Duke of 
Clarence, from a position of comparative 
obscurity, succeeded to the throne 
I 26, 1830), In the presence of the Irivy 
Council nssemblcil on that day, according to 
custom, the now king, with marked emphasis, 
expressed to the Duke of Wellington his 
entire approval of the way in which his gnico 
had Girried on the government hitherto. 
Nevertheless, ho was at fii'st favourable to 
Reform, but the disturbances at homo and 
the fall of Charles X. of Franco frightened 
him, and in the crisis of iMay, 1832, when 
the Lords were preparing to reject the 
bill a third time, ho would not consent 
to create new peel's, and allowed the Grey 
ministry to resign. But the failure of Wel- 
lington to form a ministry <•on^^nccd him that 
the feeling of the nation was emphatically in 
favour of the bill. He used bis personal in- 
tercession with the peers to induce them to pass 
the bill, and was even prepared to “swamp ’’the 
House of Lords with new peers if the advice 
was rejected. The bill, however, was earned, 
and followed by the other reforming statutes 
which have made William IV .’s short reign 
an eventful period in modern English history. 
The king liked neither the VTiig ministers 
nor their policy, and in 1834 (Nov. 15) he 
exercised his prorogntivc, and suddenly dis* 
missed Lord ^lelbourno and his colleagues. 
But the Peel ministry was hopelessly weak, 
and in 1835 (April) the king found it expe- 
dient to recall Lord ilelbournetohis councils. 
William IV., though not greatly distin- 
guished for talent and character, was a kindly 
and good-natured man, with the courage and 
firmness of his race, if also with its horediWry 
obstinacy. “ Ho would have passed,” savs 
Mr. Walpole, “ in private life for a good- 
natured sailor.” 

■Walpole, Hist, of Eng. from ISIS; Grerille* 
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3f^inoir^; Moleswortb, o/thc Rr/orm BUI ; 
^ Hansard, DtbaUi. 

Williams, John, Archbishop of York 
(b. 1582, (/. 1050), was a member of an old 
Welsh family, and, after a brilliant university 
citreer, received many valuable preferments in 
tlie Church, being at length nuide Dean of 
Westminster in 1620. He was also one of 
the royal chaplains, and high in favour both 
with James I. and Buckingham. In 1621 he 
was made Lord Kcei)cr of the Privy yeal, in 
which office his great ability and industry 
supplied the phice of early legjtl training, and 
in the &ime year was appointed Bishop of 
Lincoln. But Buckingham’s favour did not 
last long, and by his influence Charles 1. re- 
moved Williams from his office in 1625. Ljiud 
also was a great antagonist of his, and through 
his influence Williams was condemned in 1637 
to pay a heavy fine, be imprisoned, and sus- 
IH-nded from his ecclesiastical functions on 
the charge of having reve;»led the king’s 
secrets, and tampered with witnesses. In 1640 
he was released, and soon regained the king’s 
favour by >upporting the cause of the prero- 
g:itive and t'piscojwcy, and in 1641 was 
advanced to the archbishopric of York. Soon 
after this he was insulted by the mob, and on 
protesting with the other bishops against 
their being thus excluded from Parliament, 
he was sent to the Tower. After the out- 
brciik of the Civil War ho /e.'ilously assisted 
the king, both with money and advice, and is 
said to have mourned sincerely for his death. 
His character is very unfavoumbly jKiinted 
by Clarendon. He is said by this writer to 
have been “ of a proud, restless, and over- 
weening spirit, a very imperious and fiery 
temper, and a verj* corrupt nature.” On the 
other hand, Mr. Foss, summing up his 
clmracter, comes to the conclusion that he 
was “ though too much of a temiwiiser, 
honest and sincere, and genentlly wise in the 
advice which he offered, and to the monarchs 
whom he servcKl he was faithful tind true.” 

Uacket, Li/e of Foss, Jud'jtso/Eng.; 

Masson, ti/c of MiUon. 

William Clito 1128) was thceldost 
son of Robei't of Noniuandy. After the 
battle of Tenchebrai. he was placed under 
the care of Hclio do St. Saen, who guardc^l 
him most loyally against Henry’s attempts to 
seize him. His claims were sup|)orted by 
the French king and Fulk V. of Anjou, the 
latter of whom affianced his daughter Sibyl 
to him. The victory of Henry at Brcnnevillo 
(1124) destroyed his hopes, and he had to 
x^ontent himself with claiming the country of 
Flanders, to which he had succeeded by the 
failure of the mule line. He had almost 
succeeded in making himself master of the 
country when he was pierced by a lance while 
besieging the town of Alost, and died in 1126. 

William the Uozt, ^^>ng of Scotland 
(1165 — 1214), eon of Prince Henry and Ada de 


Warenne, succeeded his brother, Malcolm IV , 
as King of Scotbind (116.5}. Havingfailed in 
obtaining the restoration of Noi1humbeilan<l 
from the Lnglish king, he listened eagerly to 
the luopos-ils of I’rince Henry of Kngland, 
and lu 1173 hurried to the north of Knglaml, 
whence, however, he was driven back by 
Bicliard de Lucy an<l Humphrey de Bohuii. 
The following year he again invad<d Eng- 
land, took several castle.s, and laid waste the 
country. He was fitkeii prisoner at Alnwick 
(July I3), and thence hurried with everv 
symptom of indignity before Henry at Xoi-th- 
ampton. The English king sc-nt his royal 
prisoner to Falaise in Xormandy, where, in 
December, 1174, a treaty was concluded ac- 
knowledging the suj.remacy of England over 
Scotland, and making all Scotchmen the 
vassals of tlie Engli&h king. Thi.s subjection 
lasted until Kichard 1. ixslorcd Scottish inde- 
pendence for the sum of 10,000 marks in 
1189. Un William’s ivlease after the Treaty 
of Falaisi-, he found liimself compelled to 
quell an insurrection in tlalloway. and to 
subdue Boss a few years later (1170). In 
1181 a fresh insurrection, due partly to dis- 
sjitisfaelion at the 'J’reaty of Falai.so, broke 
out in the north in favour of Donald Bane 
SlacWilliani, and lasted six yeai-s, during 
which time William was also at v'ariancu 
with the people of Galloway. In 1188 an 
aboitive conference was held at Brigham 
between the King of Scotland and tlio Bi.'<hop 
of Durham as the representative of Henry II. 
In 1196 William took Caithness from the 
Norwegian Earl Harold, but restored it to 
him on payment of a sum of money (1202). 
The suppression of another iiisuiTectiou under 
\ iiim, in Boss (1211), was the 

closing act of William’s domestic troubles. 
William in the early part of his reign laid 
quanellerl with Pope Alexander III., wlio 
placed his kingdom under an interdict, wliich 
was, however, removed by Lucius III. in 1182 ; 
in 1203 he expressed his siitisfaction at the 
interdict laid by Innocent 111. on England, 
owing to the unsatisfactory nature of an 
interview he had with John at Lincoln in 
Nov., 1200. From this time for twelve years 
Enghtnd and Scotland were frequently on 
the jioint of coming to blows owing to John’s 
persistence in attempting to build a castle at 
Tvveedmouth to overlook Berwick. In 1212, 
however, a close alliance was made between 
the two kings at Durham. In Dee., 1214, 
William died at Stirling, leaving behind him 
a reputation for energy of chanicter and 
iintietuosity. It was his constant endeuvoui* 
to carry out the policy of his grundfuther 
Davdd. Ho left Scotland in a fur more ad- 
v’anced state of feudalism than his predecessor 
had done. William married Ermengardo do 
BcUomontc. 

WiUiams, Siu Rooeu (rf. 1695), one of 
the bravest soldiers of Elizabeth’s reign. 
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served in the Xelherlands undiT Sir John 
Norris and the Karl of Leiccstor, the latter of 
wliom treated him cxcecdiofrly badly from 
jealousy of one who hud so distinguished 
hims' If. In l')87 the Krince of Tanna in vain 
endeavoured to induei- Sir Koger to (juit his 
allegianeo, and enter the Spanish service. 

Willoughby of Pahham, Wii.i.iam, Lokd 
(r/. IfiGG , was for some time connected with 
the I’arliamentarv party. After the exeevi- 
tioii of Charles I. he joined the Royalists, and 
in 10.)0 went out to Rarbadoes, where in 
the following year he defeated an expedition 
undrr Admiral Ayscue, who had been sent ' 
out by Crotnwell to punisli the Royalist pro- 
clivities of the Rarba<lians. Ho was soon 
afterwards compelled to retui-n to England, 
wlu'R', after tho Restoration, he obtained 
substantial marks of favour from Charles II. 
In 1GG:3 he returned to Harbadoosas governor, 
ujid in the following vear took St. Lucia. 
Two years later he perished in uii c.xpeditiou 
against Guaduloupe. 

Willoughby, Robkut, Louo, was a dis- 
tinguished military commander of th<- fifteenth 
century. In Hl j he was present with Henry 
V. at the .siege of Harfhujr. and the battle of 
Agineomt. In l tl8 he was at the siege of 
Rouen, and in 1 1'i t at Vornouil. The follow- 
ing year, in company with Sir John Kastolfo, 
ho defeated the French and relieved Alcncjon. 
In 1128 he accompanied Cardinal Rcaiifort 
in his exjjodition to Roheinia. Returning, ho 
again took part in tho French war, assisted 
at tho capture of St. Denis and Pontoise in 
H.'b'i, an<l was charged with the defonco of 
Paris in this year. Ho was obliged to sur- 
render the capital in April, 1436. One of his 
last cxploit.s was the defeat of the French at 
Ainicn.s, in 1441. The date of his death is 
uncortuin. 

Willoughby of Bkook, Roheut, Loud 
(r/. 1508), was a zealoxis adhereixt of the house 
of Lsincastor. As a distinguishing mark of 
Henry’s gratitude for his jMist services. Sir 
Robert Willoughby was raised to the peerage 
during the sitting of Henry’s first Parliament 
in 1485, under tho title of Lord Willoughby 
of Brook. In 1488 he was given the com- 
mand of the English force sent to the aid of 
the Duke of Britanny in 1488, and in 1497 
relieved Exeter when besieged by the Cornish 
rebels. 

Wills, Thf, St.ati-te of (1540), was ex- 
plained and re-enacted in 1543. Its object 
was to remove the restrictions imposed under 
the Plantagencts, on tho testamentary’ i>owor 
over freehold land. It provided, therefore, 
that any ono being seized in fee simple and 
being a person capable of making a will, 
might devise to any other person, except to 
bodies corporate, two-tlurds of their lands 
and tenements held in ohivairy, and tho 


whole of those hold in socage. On the 
abolition of chivalrv after the Restoration, 
this pnetically included all knded property 
except copvhold tenements. 

:f» Henry VIII., cap. 1, aud 3t & 35 Hemy 

vill., cap. 5. 

Wilmington, Sfesceu Comi’to.v, Loud 
(d. 1743), a son of tho Earl of Northampton, 
was chosen Speaker of the House of Commons 
in 1715. He was a favourite of George II. 
while Prince of Wales; and on the princes 
accession ho was commissioned to form iv 
ministry. Walpole, howeVer, gained over tho 
king by proposing to increase the civil list ; 
and Queen Caroline’s influence was employed, 
in his favour. Compton could not even draw 
up the speech from tho throue, and had to 
apply to his rival for assistance. He saw 
that his power was gone, and soon accepted 
the position of President of the Council, with 
a peerage as Loixl Wilmington. He gax’c a 
lukewarm support to Wali>olc, and remained 
ncutnil when, in 1741, Jlr. Sandys’ motion 
that he should be removed from the king’s 
council was brought forward. On the fall of 
Walpole in January, 1742, Pultoney, who 
refused tho premiei'ship, proposed Wilming- 
ton ais First Lord of tho Treastiry and nominal 
head of tho government. Ho retained most 
of the old ministere. The only incident in 
his brief administration was the committee o£ 
inquiry against Walpole [Walfole]. “Ho 
was,” says Stanhope, “ respectable in his 
public, regular in his private, character . . . 
but the seals of office were too heavy for 
his hands.” 

Stauhope, «/ Eng. ; Cozo, IPnliwIe. 

Wilson, Siu Archdale (5. 1803, d. 1874), 
entered the Bengal army 1819, served at the 
siege of Bhurtpore (1825 — 26); commanded 
the artillery’ as lieutenant-colonel in the Jul- 
lundhur Doab in 1848—49, and rose through 
various grades to brigadier-commander of the 
Bengal artillery at Meerut (1857). Hero the 
Indian Mutiny (q.v.) first broke out, and here 
Wilson gained the first Anctory' over them. 
On June 7 ho joined Sir 11. Barnard at Ali- 
poro, and on the latter’s death succeeded to the 
command of the army besieging Delhi. On 
tho 20th Delhi sxirrcnderod to him. Wilson, 
subsequently commanded the artillery’ at tho 
sie^gc of Lucknow. For these services he was 
thanked by’ both Houses, made in succession 
a Companion, Knight-Commandor, and Grand 
Cross of the Bath, granted a pension of 
£1,000 a year by tho Company’, and created a 
baronet. 

Wiltshire, Thomas Bolbyx, Earl op 
(rf. 1539), was the father of tho ill-fated 
Anne Boloyn. "WTien first made aware of the 
king's passion for his daughter, ho does not 
appear to have given Henry’s wishes any’ sort 
of encouragement. On the contrary, when 
tho king, aft/‘r breaking off the courtship 
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then going on Lotw*‘en Anne Boloyn and Lord 
Henry iVrcy, visited him suddenly af his 
house at Hover, Sir Thomas Boleyn, though 
fully aware of the real object of Henry's visit, 
did not give him any opiKutunity of seeing 
or convci-sing with his daughter. In course 
of time, however, both he and his daughter 
yielded to the king’s persevenince, and tSir 
Thomas, in view of his future greatness as 
father-in-law of the king, was made succes- 
sively Viscount Rochford and Ej»rl of Wilt- 
shire. [Anne Boleyn.] 

Wiltshire, William le Scroee, Earl 
OF (</. 131)9), was the son of Richard le Scroj)e, 
Chancellor of England. He was highly in 
favour with Richard II.. who made him his 
treasurer, and credited him Earl of Wiltshire 
in 1397. He was one of the king’s chief 
advisers during the latter years of his reign, 
and on the landing of Henry of Lsmeaster in 
1399, hi! was seized at Bristol and bchcjtded 
without trial. 


Wiltshire, James Bctler, Earl of (J. 
1-161), was the son of the Earl of Ormonde, 
and w;is created Earl of Wiltshire by Henry 
VI. He was a staunch I>ancastrian, and 
fought for that party in the first battle of 
St. Albans, at Wakefield, Mortimer’s Cross, 
and Towton. After this last engagement he 
was cajdured by the Yorkists and beheaded 
at Newcastle. 


Wimbledon, Edward Cecil, Lord {d. 
1038), an admiral who is chietly known to 
history as having in 1025 commanded u disits- 
trou.s expedition against Cadiz, which was to 
form |wirt of a general attack on S])ain, 
planned by Charles I. and Buckingham. The 
appointment proved very unfortunate. The 
crews were raw and the officers quite incom- 
petent. Lord Wimbledon failed to destroy 
the shipping in (he harbour of Cadiz, and was 
soon comjielled to re-embark, owing to the 
disorderly behaviour of his crews. After 
liaving allowed the Plate fleet from the West 
Indies to csuipc him, he returned to England. 
On the return voyage j>e8tilence, due to bad 
food, broke out, but Buckingham’s influence 
saved Cecil from punishment. 

Winchelsey, Uoreut (i. eircti 1215), 
Archbishop of Canterbury 1294 — 1313, was 
bom at Winchclsea, and after a most distin- 
guished acjidemical career, during which ho 
was Buccofisivelj' Rector of the University of 
Paris and Chancellor of Oxford, he was elected 
to the archbishopric. Not long after his 
appointment Boniface VIII. issued the famous 
Bull CUriein Laieof, forbidding the pay- 
ment of taxes to the king by the clergy 
without the hrfive of the Pope ; Winchelsey 
gladly availed himself of the excuse to decline 
to allow any more groat grants of Church 
revenue to the king. The contest with 
Edward I. was a protracted one, the eJerg)* 


refusing to pay wen- niitlav.cd. and the po.s- 
Mj-^sions of the tec of Cant« i bury seized, but 
a eomproinise had lo be madi-. The arch- 
bishop showed that the jKipal prohibition did 
not aj)ply to money resjuired for purpose.s of 
national defence, and otb i< d to do his best to 
obtain a grant from the clergy if the king 
would confirm the Charters. This was agreed 
to, and in 1297 and I3(i0 the Charters wen- 
confirmed, in the lalti-r (a.se cert.ain im- 
portant aiticli'S being added tothem. In 1.301 
AN'inehelsey again quarrelled with the king. 
The circumstances are doubtful, but it would 
seem that the anhbishop was accused of 
trwison, and of plotting to dethrone Edward 
in favour of his son. In 1305 the archbishoj) 
was formally accustil and summoned to Rome, 
nor did he return agtiin till after tlie death 
of Edward I. During Edward II.’s reign we 
find him opposing Caveston, and doing what 
he could lo restrain the excesses of the young 
king. Winch<“l.scy was eminent as a scholar 
and a divine, and famous for his charity and 
piety; hut in public affairs he attempted to 
play the j)art of Hington, for which he was 
unsuited, ami for wlurh there was no neces- 
sity. His policy was also complicated by (he 
foolish arrogance of Boniface, and by the 
detennination of Edward. Bv his want of 
tiict and steadiness, (he archbishop alienated 
both the king and the Pope. 

KisliaDgcr. Oironul^ ; Froemau, Fsuni/ on F«?. 
trnnl Stubbs, Contt. i/irt,, aud The Earlij 
yianta4jenct$ ; Hook, yf.-chtuAoj'S. 


Winchester (the Gwent of thcCelts, and 
Venta Belgaiu'm of the Romans) was pro- 
bably an important town before the Roman 
invasion. It wa.s conquereil by the Saxons 
under Cerdic in 519, and became the capital 
of the West Saxon kingdom in the seventh 
century. In 062 it was made the scat of a 
bishopric. In 860 it was taken by the Danes. 
During the later West Saxon and Danisli 
period it was very fre<|uently the centre of 
government for England, and the jilaoc where 
the Witenagemots was hehl. In 1141 it was 
burnt during the war between Stephen and 
the Empress Maud, and was the jdace where 
the treaty between the two ])owei-s was con- 
cluded (1153). In June, 1210, it was taken 
by Louis the Dauphin. In 1265 it was sackeil 
by Simon do Montfort. In 1285 the im- 
portant Statute of Wiuchetter was passed hcri! 
by Edward I. The cathednil begun by 
Cenwcalh in 643, and completed in 984, was 
rebuilt in the eleventh century, and recon- 
structefl by Bishops Wykeham, Bouufort, and 
Waynfloto in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries. The college was founded by Wil- 
liam of Wykeham in l393. In JIarch, J644. 
Waller inflicted a defeat .«n the Royalists at 
Clinton Down near W:nchc.«ter. On Oct. 0 
of the following year it was captured by 
Cromwell, and the castle was demolislied ; on 
the site of this fortress a palace was begun in 
1683, but was left unfluishc-d. 
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Winchester, mk L W 

Mauqi is or {/'. UT'-. ^M^rn 

of hiisAmr il >30), Kurl of ^^ iltsh^e (loo6), 
ftnd Miirquis nf Winihestcr ,lool), the 
tnifty fox with a fair countenance, was 
Treasurer of the Household to Ilonrv > HI * 
and one of the judges at the trial of Anne 
lUdoyn Bv tic will of tlu' king he was ap- 
pointed one’ of the Council of Regency, an<l 
hocainc Ihosiiletit of the Council. As a firni 
{.upporler of the Protector Somei-set, Paulet 
succeeded Wriothesley as Lor.l Keeper 
(March 7, l')t7\but only held the office till 
October, when, owing to his incompetence as 
ii judge, he w.ts succeeded by Lord Chan- 
<ellor Rich. On Soinorsct's full ho joined 
the party of the Karl of Warwick and ac- 
tually presided as Koi'd High .Steward at the 
♦hike’s trial in the year 1-551, pronouncing 
sontoiu'c of death upon his benefactor. For 
some time h(' romained a supporter of ar- 
wick, but his leaning toward-s the Catholic 
religion, together with the instinct of self- 
interest, gradually enlisted his sympathies on 
the side of the Princess Mary, though after 
her accession he continued in opposition to 
Gardiner and the lu-rsecuting party. At the 
age of eighty-four, Ii<»rd Winchester obtained 
the ollice of I>or<l High Treasurer to Queen 
Elizabeth, an otlicc which he held until his 
death. 

Frouile, Hisf. o/ K*i-i. ; Tytler, of 

Etiaai tJ VI. and Mnnj: Jnd>jes of EugUind. 

Winchester, The Statite of (1285), 
was one of those enactments by which Ed- 
ward I. sought to remodel and improve upon 
the legislation of H«'nry II. This statute 
wjus intended to place the military system on 
a better footing, and reorganises the watch 
and ward. It revived and developed the 
military anti police action of the hundred, the 
hue and cry, the watch and ward, the fi/rd or 
militia of the counties. The Assize of Ann.s, 
with its provisions that every man should 
keep armour and weapons proper to lus con- 
dition, is re-cuacted. The statute, in fact, 
attempts to restore the ancient and popular 
military system of the English, which had 
lasted thnnigh the Conquest. “It is,” siiys 
Dr. Stulibs, “ a monument of the persistence 
of primitive institutions, working their way 
through the superstratum of feudalism, and 
gaining strength in the process.” 

Stubbs, eVnsf. Ifist., ii. § 179; and Select 
Oiarlerj. 

Winchester, The Annals op the Mox- 
AKTEKY OP, e.xtend from A.n. 519 to a.i>. 1277. 
The first part is, as usual, meagre, and from 
10G6 to 1207 the compiler relies on the Anglo- 
Saxon Ohromdey Matthew Paris, and other 
obvious Bouives of information. The last 
part is contemporary, but even then the inte- 
rest is chiefly of a local nature. The annals 

have been edited bv Mr. Luard in the second 

♦ _ 

volume of the Auuales J/o/awrici in the Rolls 
Series. 


Windehank, Siu Francis {d. 1046), 

son of Sir Thomas Windebank, was edu- 
cated at St. John’s College, Oxford, whore 
he took the degree of B.A. in 1001. Ho 
became Clerk of the Council, and was, by the 
influence of his old friend, Laud, appointed 
Secretary of State (June, 1632). He was the 
king’s agent in the secret negotiations with 
Spain in 1634, the intennediary between 
Charles and the jxipal agent, Panzani, and 
one of the committee of eight entrusted with 
Scotch affairs (1630). In May, 1640, he ap- 
plied to the Pope's agent, Rossetti, for money 
and arms to be employed againSt the Scots. 

On the assembly of the Long Parliament ho 
was attached for non-execution of the penal 
Laws against the Catholics, and fled to Franco 
(Dec. 10, 1640), where he died. 

Windham, "William {b. 1750, d. 1810), 
was educated at Eton and Oxford. His first 
ap^Kfurance in politics was at a mccting^of 
the county gentlemen of Norfolk in 17<8, 
where ho spoke with much vigour against a 
proposal to subscribe to aid the government 
in carrying on the war against the American 
Colonies. In 1782 ho was retunied to Par- 
liament for Norwich, and very soon made 
himself conspicuous, and ho was in the fol- 
lowing year appointed Chief Secretary to the 
Lord-Lioutenant of Ireland, which place he 
resigned within four mouths, on finding that 
it rcKjuired the" employment of acts which he 
felt to be dishonourable. Ho became very 
intimate with Burke and Dr. Johnson, and 
although at first, like all the Wliigs, ho 
liailed with joy the outbreak of the French 
Revolution, yet in 1793, horrified by the 
Liter outnigcs of the movement, ho took 
Burke’s view’ of it. and was a warm advocate 
of the policy which Burke wished to see 
adopted towards the Revolutionaiy govern- 
ment. In the following year ho went on a 
mission to the Duke of York, who was in com- 
mand of an expedition in Flanders, and w’as in 
the same year appointed Secretary at War, 
with a scat in the cabinet. He followed Pitt 
out of office in 1801, nor did ho again take 
office until, after Pitt’s death, he became 
Secretary at War and of the Colonies in the 
administration of “ All the Talents.” On 
their dismissal, M^'indham too returned to 
opposition, and remained in that x>osition 
until in Jan,, 1810, he died of a tumour pro- 
duced by his extraordinary endeavours to 
rescue a groat librarj’ from flames. “In him 
were strangely mingled a zealous love of 
litenituie, and an ardent passion for field 
sports of every kind. And so genial were 
his manners that in spite of his liberal views 
he was almost as great a favourite with the 
king as he was popular wdth the nation at 
large.” Of his position asa speaker andastates- 
man, Sir E. May says, “ Superior to Sheridan in 
education and attainments, and little inferior 
in wdt, he never achieved successes so dazzling ; 
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yet he maint'iined a higher place among the 
debatei-s of his age. Though liis i)rvtcnsions 
to the higher qualities of a btiite.sman were 
inconsiderable, and liis want of discretion and 
teinpcT too often impaired his untpiestionablc 
merits in debate, his numerous tak-nt.s and 
virtues gniced a long and distin^/oished 
public life.’’ 

Lord Colcliestt^r, Diar>i ; Pellew. l.i/f of Sid. 
moHfh ; Buckiiiphaiu. Mfmoivi of lUe Court of 
th- Rfyeiicij : May, Coast. Hist. 

Window Tax, The, was fir.'^t imjxtsed in 
1695 by the Act 6 (c 7 Win. III., c. 18, and 
was frequently re-imposed, notwithstaiuling 
its injurious effect in offering an obstacle to 
good ventilation. It was repealed and the 
house-tax substituted for it in 1851. 

Windsor Castle appears to have been 
first regularly used as a royal residence bv 
Henry 1., although there seems to have been a 
fortress there previous to the Conquest. To 
Henry I.’s building, Henry III. made several 
additions ; but it was in tlie n-ign of Edward 
III., under the designing hand of William of 
AV'ykeliam, that the castle as we now know 
it began to rise. St. Ucorge’s Chapel was 
rebuilt bj' Edward IV., its architects being 
Itichard Beauchamp, Bishop of Salisbury, and 
after his death in 1481, Sir lieginald Bray, 
architect of Henry VI I. ’s Cliajiel at West- 
minster. Elizabeth formeil the terraces, and 
erected or altered the g.ite known by her 
name. Charles II. erected the Star building, 
which was afterwards Gothicised bv James 
Wyatt. Traces of Sir Christopher Wren are 
to be found in the edifice, but his plan of re- 
building the south side of tlie U]>}>er Ward 
was not earned out. St. George’s Chu|)el, 
which was much injured by the Puritans 
in 1648, was re-decorated in 1787 — 90. Of 
late years no nddiiioos of much importance 
have been made. 

H. Ashtoii» /IIiiniraOoMi of M'lndsor 
"W, U. Dixou, 

WilU^eld, Sir Anthony, Viee-Chamber- 
lain toHenry VIII. (1547), was named in the 
king’s will one of the council who were to 
govern during the minority of Edward VI. 
Ho b^>ro a leading part in the measures taken 
agaiost Protector Somerset. 

Winter, Sir MTlliam, Admirai., was 
in Dec., 1559, sent to the Firth of Forth by 
Elizaladh to do any damage ho could to tho 
French. Tho queon, as was her wont, com- 
missioned him to act on his own responsi- 
bility, being thin enabled to disavow his 
actious in case of failure. On his amvul in 
the Firth ho managed to provoke tho French 
to attack him, and retaliated by seizing Burnt- 
island, which had been occupied by the 
enemy, and destrojnngsome of their vessels. 
Had "his successes at sea been backed up by 
energetic action on the part of the land 
forces, Leith would have fallen at once. 
In 1 500 Winter commanded an expedition to 


Li Kochelle, which brought sujiplios to Con<lc, 
and in 1580 did good service on the Irish 
coa^t, being jircsent at SmiTwick. Hi; is 
credited with liaving originated the plan of 
sf-nding fire-ships amongst thi; S|Kinish 
vessels, wliii-li proved so destructive to the 
Amada. The mixture of caution and dash- 
ing courage whieli he displaved, together 
witli his stcadfu.rt loyalty, made him one- of 
the mo.st valmd servants of Elizabeth, and he 
well deserved Cecil’s pniise — “of .Mr. Winter 
all men speak so well, I need not mention 
liini.’’ 

Fronde, //ia(. of En-j. ; Biirrow, .XurnI ITor- 

Winton, Gregory ok, was a monk of St. 
Peter’s, Gloucester. His (as yet unprinted) 
Aiinalfx, which extend from a.d, 681 to a.d. 
1290, are chiefly of local interest. 

Wintoun, Andrew or , a Scotch annalist, 
lived about 1400. His Oriyinale CronyKil of 
Sfotitiiui, printed in 1795, is a valuable source 
of information for early Scottish history. 

Winwa0d, Thb Battle of (665), be- 
tween Peniia of Mercia and Oswy of North- 
umbria, resulted in Ibo defeat and death of 
the former. I’he place is, probably, Whin- 
moor, near Leeds, the river VVinwicd being 
identical with the Aire. 

Wishart. George, was one of the Pro- 
testant pn acliers who incurred tho wrath of 
Cardinal Beaton. He was tried at .St. Andrews, 
and bunit (1546). He is said to have entered 
thonuiglily into the ]dot fur assassinating tlic 
cardinal. 

Wishart, Robert, Bishop of Gla.^gow, 
was one of the Scotch commissionei's (1289) 
who tried to aiTunge for the marriage of tlie 
JIaid of NorwayaiidPrinec Edward, He joined 
Wallace’s jiarty in 1297, but a few months 
Liternegotiated the treaty by which many of tho 
Scotch nobles nuide submission to Edward. In 
1303 he was exiled for two years, but tho 
next year recovered Edward’s favour. He 
coimsellcd the English king to hold a genenil 
assembly of the Scotch nation at Perth in 
1304, aiid toapiKiint commissioners to rcgulato 
tlie government of Scotland. He was continu- 
ally taking oaths of fealty to one side or 
another, and braiking them. Having sided 
with Robc'rt Bruce in 1306, he was taken 
prisoner in the same year at Cupar in Fife, 
and imprisoned at Nottingham. 

Witenagemot, The, means tho mectirig 
or council of the wise men {U'itan), and in 
Anglo-Saxon times was the highe.st council in 
the land. The thc*orv that tho Witenagemot 
was an assembly to which every freeman had 
a right to come (as he undoubtedly had to 
the shire-mote) is scarcely tenable. We have 
little evidence of any such right beyond tho 
fact that at certain national crises, as at the 
exile of Godwin in 1051, or on sudden Danish 
invasions, and even at the election of a new 
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kijii:, H tumultuous concourse of spectatoi-s at- 

tc ndfii the meetin'rs of the itan, and shouted 
applause or disiipprohation of the proposiils 
made. Ihit this right, if it existed, must have 
hcon purely theoretical. hatover claims thi 
Witenageinot has to the position of a national 
louncil rest upon the fact that it contained 
the otHcial leaders of the nation, both in 
t'huia h and vState. Ihit it was primarily a royal 
council. It consisted of “the king, sometimes 
;iccompanie<l hv his wife and sons; the bishops 
of the kingdom, the ealdonnen of the shires or 
pro\ incos. and a number of the king’s friends 
and dependants. These last generally describe 
theinsilves as or kings thegi^, and 

nuiiibend aiimngst themselves no doubt the 
cliief ollicer.s of the household, and the most 
< niinent of the jiei-sons who, in the relation of 
oinit/i or comes to the king, held portions of 
folkland or of royal demesne, and were bound 
to him bv the oath of fealty. Occasionally a 
py<cf(ctiis' or (jiycfa appeai-s in the early 
ihartei-s: ho is prolwbly the heah-gerefn or 
high-steward of the household. . . . T’nder 
the later kings a considerable number of 
abbots attest the charters.” Thus the itan 
wore a small body of men, of high position, 
and all closely connected with the adiniiiistni- 
tion. The tondonev was towards the increase 
of the king’s thegns, who at the end of the 
West Saxon period outnumber all the other 
members of the council. Probably the 
■\Vitenagemot met at regular intervals, and 
at fixed places, but in the absence of 
exact dates it is impos.‘'ibIe to speak with 
eertaintv about this. With regard to the 
functions of the "Witan Jlr. Kemble has 
laid down twelve canons on the subject as 
follows: — (1) 'lliey possessed a consultative 
voice, and a right to consider every public 
a<'t whi<-h could be authorised hy the king. (2) 
They dclibenited upon the making of new laws 
which were to be added to the existing folk- 
right, and which wore then promulgated by 
their own and the king’s authority. (3) They 
had the power of making alliances and treaties 
of peace, and of settling their terms. (4) They 
had the power of electing the king. (5) They 
had the power to depose the king if his 
government was not conducted for the benefit 
of his people. (6) They had the power with 
the king of appointing prelates to vacant sees. 
(7) The king and the Witan had also power 
to regulate ecclesiastical matters, appoint fasts 
jind festivals, and decide upon the and 

exjionditiire of ecclesiastical revenues. (8) The 
king and the Witan had power to levy taxes 
for the public service. (9) The king and his 
AVitan liad power to raise land and sea forces 
when occasion demanded. (10) The AVitan 
possessed the power of recommending, as- 
senting to, and guaranteeing giiiiits of land, 
and of permitting the conversion of folkland 
into bookland and via versa. (1 1) The AA’^itan 
possessed the iiower of adjudging the lands of 
offenders and intestates to be forfeit to the 


kintr (12) The AViUm acted as a supreme 
cou?t of justice both in civil and criminal 
causes. Thus the AVitenagemot was a supreme 
council for deliberation, Hdminislration, and 
.assent, as well as for judicial and taxative 
purposes. Its re.al power naturallv varied 
inversely with that of the king. “Under a 
strong king,” says Bishop Stubbs, “ many of 
these claims are futile ; the whole public land 
seems, by the eleventh century, to have been 
regarded as at the king’s disposal really if not 
in name ; the sheriffs, ealdorman, and bishops 
arc named by the king ; if he be a pious one, 
the bishops are chosen by him with respect to 
the consent of the diocesan clergy ; if he be a 
peroniptorv one, they are appointed by his 
determined will. But the powers of legis- 
lation and taxation are never lost, nor does 
the king execute jud^pnent without a court 
which is in name and in reality perhaps n 
portion of the AA'itonagemot.” It may also 
be added that the power of election tended 
to become formal, and that the power of 
deposition was vorj* seldom exercised. After 
the union of the* kingdoms, the crown re- 
mained in the AA’est Saxon family, and 
ordinarily went by hereditary descent, though 
in all cases a foi-mal election was made, and 
though in soveinl cases an uncle of full age 
was prefeiTcd to the infant son of the deceased 
sovereign. I'he elevation of Canute to the 
throne is an exception, but his title rested 
rather on conquest than on election, so 
that the election of Harold 11. remains 
the sole instance of the AA’itan freely electing 
a king outside the royal house. Of deposi- 
tion. there is likewise but a solitary instance 
after Egbert, that of Ethelred II. in 1013. 

Stubbs^ ebap. ti. ; Giiaist, 

VentaliungsrccM ; Kemble, The Saxons in Eng- 
land ; Freeman, Norman Conquest, vol. apnen* 
lUx Q; Waitz, Dru(«che«V(Tra»<ung» GascJixcf^e ; 
^hmid, Gestize dcr .*l)iarbnch:<m. 

[S. J. L.] 

Wolfe, General James (ft. 1727, rf. 1759), 
entered the army at the ago of fourteen, 
and was present at the battles of Dettingen 
(1742), Fontenoy (1745), and Lawfeldt (1747). 
He first attnicted Pitt’s notice in 1767, when 
a combined military and naval expedition was 
despatched against Rochefort under Admiral 
Hawke and General Slordaunt. In 1758 he 
served under General Amherst at the siege of 
liouisbourg on Cape Breton Island. In 1759 
Pitt entrusted him with the attack on Quebec 
(q.v.). AVolfe captured the town, but died at 
the moment of victory. [Quebec.] 

Wolseley, Field - Marshal Garnet 
JosEni, ViscovNT, was boin in 1833, served 
in the Burmese (1852-53) and Crimean AVars, 
in the Indian Mutiny and the Chinese AVar. 
In 1869 he was appointed to the command of 
the Red River Expedition, and in 1873, as 
major-general, commanded the troops in the 
As^ntee AVar. Upon his return General 
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Wolseley was thanked by PaiUanient, and a 
grant was conferred upon him. In 187o ho 
was sent to administer Natal, and in 187G 
became a member of the Council of India. In 
1878 he was appointed High Cummissiunet 
in C yprus, and in 1879 returned to Natal as 
governor, and reduced Secocoeni to subnus- 
sion. In 1882 he commanded the Ngyptiun 
expedition, won the victory of lel-el-Kebir, 
and was rewarded by a baiony. In Sept., 
1884, he led the expedition to Khartcjum for 
the relief of Geuentl (Jordon, and was made 
a Viscount. In 1890 he became Commaiider- 
in-Chief of the army in Ireland, field iuar>hal 
in 1894, and in 1895 Commander-in-Chief of 
the British army, for a term of five years., 

Wolsey, Thomas, Archbishop of Yoik 
{b. 1471, <(. 1530), was the sou of a wealthy 
Ipswich butcher. Educated at Magdalen 
( ’ollege, he obhiined his degree wlien bandy 
fiiteen ; and, as a consequence, became fami- 
liarly known among his university associates 
a.s the “Boy Baclielor.” In virtue of this 
<*arly proficiency Wolsey soon succeeded to a 
Magdalen fellowship, and was shortly after- 
wards appointed nmster of the school attached 
to his college. Among his puj)il8 ut thi.s 
scliool were the sons of the Marquis of Dorset, 
wiio prestnted Wolsey, in Oct., 1500, to the 
living of Lymington, in Somersetshire. Here 
W'olsey is Siiid to luive on one occasion pLayi*!! 
so unbecoming a part in his parish rcvelrit'S 
as to bring \ipon himself the dognidation of 
the stocks, and to have been compelled to 
abandon his living. By this time, however, 
ho had made many influential friends, and 
through the interest of some of these he ob- 
tained the post of S(‘eruUiiy and domestic 
<haj>lain to Henry Deane, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, which he continued to liold till 
the death of the i)riinatc in 1503, when ho 
secured an appointment in the chaplaincy at 
Calais. The strong common sense Wolw-'V 
displayed in the discharge of his duties uiusod 
him to be appointed one of the chaplains to 
the king. Wolsey soon secured the notice 
and friendship of Bishop Fox, the Lord Privy 
Seal, and of Sir Thomas TajvoI, the Treasurer 
of the Royal Household. He was thus speedily 
selected for the transaction of Henr}'’8 more 
confldential business ; and so highly appre- 
ciated were his diplomatic services at the 
courts of Germany and Scolland, that the 
king, some two months before his death, con- 
ferred upon him the deanery of Lincoln 
(1509). While, however, Wolsey’s tact and 
energy were a strong recommendation of him 
to a keen j udge of men like Henry VI I., his wit, 
gay humour, and varied personal accomplish- 
ments made him the indispensable companion 
of that monarch’s successor; and his upward 
regress under Henry VIII. was rapid and 
rilliant. Soon occupying the position of 
almoner to the king, and of a royal councillor, 
Wolsoy received in quick succession the 


I living of Torrington. in Devon, the n gistnir- 
ship of the Order of the GaiUr, a Windf-or 
cauonry, and the importa.it deanery of York. 
.\tcompanyiiig Henry to France in 1513, ho 
was appointed by him to the see of Tournay, 
i widt h the fortune of war had t« iniiorarily 
I jdaceJ in English hands ; and us compensa- 
tion for the jHiiely nominal charat ter of this 
last preferment, Wolsey was jiroiiioted in Feh., 
1514, to the bishopric of Lincoln, wlierue he 
was translated, before tlie expiration of the 
. year, bt the avchhishopric of York. In the 
lollowing year (1515) his English dignities 
were crowned by the reception of a canlinars 
hat from Pope ia*o X., with the title of fcjt. 

I Cecilia, an honour which was tjuickly suc- 
ceeded by a commi.ssion from the pontiff as 
Legatu.s a latere. .\bt)ut this lime, too, Id.s 
revenues from various sources were still 
further increased by the gift from the king 
of t)ie administration of the stc of Bath and 
V’ells, and the t«-mj)oiaHties of the wealthv 
jibhey of St. Albans ; uiul by the enjoyment, 
ont- after the other, of the hi.slioprics of Dur- 
ham and Winchester. Wolsey *s jjosition at 
Henry’s court was now not only one of 
enormous emolument, hut one that carried 
with it a degret* of power and influence 
more extensive than had ever previously 
iK'on wielded by a minister of the crown. 
For sevenil years, indetnl, he directed the 
foreign policy of his countr>’, lending the 
Englisli sujiport to France and Germany 
alternately, according as it seemed to suit the 
varying necessities of his own jx-rsomd 
interests, while his supremacy in all that 
related to the domestic government of the 
kingdom was only nominally subordinate to 
t)u(t of Henry himself. Diflicult and dan- 
gerous, liowever, as was the commanding 
position to whicli he had attained with such 
un<?xampled mpidity, Wolsoy sucrcedcd in 
Ik Iding his place in the king’s favour for some 
considerable time, and his good fortune in 
tins respect was due not only to the watchful 
tact with which he on all occasions conducted 
Inmself in his deoilings with Henry, but also 
partly to the fact that the primary object of 
ins ambition, viz., the reformation and aggran- 
disement of the English Church, was one for 
which, in the early jwriod of his reign at 
least, the king had felt a considerable degree 
of sympathy. While ho impressed the popular 
mind with the pre-eminent state and magni- 
ficence of a Cliurch dignitary, by the every- 
day pomp of his housc‘hold arrangements, and 
by his gorgeous preparations for the reception 
of his cardinal’s hat, he endeavoured to 
awaken a more permanent respect for the 
clergy os a body by instituting a series of 
greatly-needed ecclesiastical reforms.^ Con- 
spicuous among his measures for purging the 
Church of some of the more crying abuses 
into which she luid fallen latterly was the 
suppression of several of tho smaller monas- 
teries, and tho devotion of tho funds thus 
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ol-Iainod to tho .staMishmont 

(now (’hri^^t Church) at Oxford, and 

,.f a ni w Kranunar school at Ipswich, dc- 
si<rncd to servo as a sort of proiKin»tor\ 
i.istitution for the univci-sity. In his cn- 
d.avours to raise the socia status of tho 
Clmrch, aii.l to make her ordaiiicl servants 
an example to the country of souml leimimg 
and moralitv of life. Wolsey was compelled to 
make the utmost use of the i>o\\yt at his 
,o,„mand. It was his /cal m Uus matter 
that led him to liazard a breach ot the Statute 
of rra tnunivi' bv a<-ccpting the appointment 
c,f papal legat<> from Uh) X.. for experience 
spcedilv tau-ht him that the authonty of 
an oniinarv' Kn-lish prelate was .juito m- 
suthcieiit to act with any effect aSHinst the 
niona>tiru-s and other strongholds ot eccle- 
siastical corruption. 

llapid beyond all comparison as had lieen 
Wolsev’.s rise to the position of the most 
influential subject in Europe, his fall was 
fullv as sudden and conspicuous. liy tlie 
imU'eision he exhibitid in the maltev of 
Ilriu v's (livovcr, not only \o$i tho kinj; 9 
(ontiiUncHN IkU wx^itoil himsolt the 

disapi'ointcd fury of Anne lUdeyn. His 
enemies, who were many and powerful, wore 
not slow to take advantage of his misfortunes, 
and to revive popular indignation against him 
on ;ieeount of his oppressive taxation and his 
avhitrarv system of government, rrosi'cutcd 
in l.VitfuinhT the Statute of rriemiimrc, ho 
ha<l to resitrn the tlreat Seal ami retire to his 
si>e of Wimhester. This evidonee, however, 
of his lost inllueiieo, was not siitUeicnt to 
-itisfy the jealous vongi'aneo of his piditieal 


rivals; and, though lu‘ reecivtxl sovenil kind 
messiigcs from tho king, his troubles were 
speedily augmented by his impeachment in 
the House of Cords. The faithful devotion 
of Wolsey's ser\ ant. Thomas Cromwell, and 
some lingering remnant of regard in Henry s 
heart for the once jtoworful cardinal, caused 
the bill to be thrown out in tho House of 
Commons ; hut the Statute of Pnemunire was 
allowed to have its full coui-so, and all 
Wolsey’s property was declared forfeited to 
the crown. The fallen minister was alloweil 
suhseipiently to withdniw to his diocese of 
York ; but he was again arrested in 1530 on 
a charge of high treason. On the way to 
l.ondon to meet his tiial ho died at Leicester 
Abbey on Xov. ‘29, 1530. [Henky Ylll. ; 
Ciiouwell; Ckanmeu; Anne Poleyn.] 

The Staff Paiio-s of Henry VIII., with Mr. 
J S Bre-wer’s iuva\»iaf>le Iutro<luctions, give 
the fullest history of Wolsoy’s administration 
and perhaps the fairest estiiuate of his charac- 
ter. T^e nistoriaus of the sixteenth century. 
Hall, Holinshed, and Grafton, ore of little real 
value for Wolsey. 

Wolverhampton, Henry Fowi.er, Vis- 
cocNT [b. 1830), entered Parliament ns member 
for Wolverhampton in 1880. In 1884 he look 
office as Under-Secietary of the Home Office ; 
in 1886 he became Financial Secretary to the 


Treasurv. and was swoin of the Privy 
til In 1892 he entered Iho Cabinet as 1 lesi- 
dent of tho Local Oovemment Board and 
gained great increase of rcpiiUHon b> the 
skill with which ho piloted tho complicated 
Palish Councils Bill. In 1894 he was Secre- 
tary for India, and on fall of the Gove^- 
ment in 1896 was created G.C.fe.l. He oe 
o-ime Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster 
in 1905, and was appointed Lord President of 
ihe Council in 1908. 

Wood, SiH Asduew, of Largs, was the 
first gi'cat naval officer Scotland possessed. 

On the murder of James III. he decjircd 
for his son against the council, in 1490 ho 
capluivd five English vessels with only two 
of his own ; and subsequently took the three 
ships which luid been sent under the com- 
mand of Stephen Ball to avenge the insult. 

Wood, Anthony (5. 1632, d. 1695), was- 
an anti.iuarian of great ix*search and industry. 
He was educated at Slerton College, Oxfoid^ 
and took his B.A. degree in 1652. In 1074 
he published his Jlistonj and AntiqiuHas of 
Oxford, the copyright of which was purchased 
by the university, a work which was subse- 
quently continucil by Gutch in 1786. In 1691 
appeared the Albnia Oxoniams : an exact 
'■ JlLlov!/ of all the imters and Jlishops tvho 
hare had (heir J-Aucafion in the Unirtrsiif/ of 
Oxford from 1500 to 1005, to which are added 
the Fasti, or xlnnah of (he said Vniversiti/. An 
attack on Ix>rd Clarendon, contained m this 
work, procured for its author expulsion from 
the university, and he was afterwards em- 
broiled in disputes with Bishop Burnet. ^ 

R. Rawliuson, Life of Anfhouu Hood (Bliss » 
edition of the Atheiue is the best). 

Woodfall, William, a pi-intcr, was tri^ 
in 1770 for publishing Junius’s “ Letter to the 
King.” The right of the jury to judge of the 
criminality of the libel having been denied 
bv Lord Mansfield, they found the pnsimer 
guilty of “printing and publishing only. 
lAinl Mansfield was severely taken to task 
in the House of Lords for his arbiti-arv fon- 
duct, hut the question was not settled UL-tiJ 
♦ nfter. hv FoX 8 Llhcl Act. 


twenty yeai'S after, by Fox’s Libel Act. 
state Trials, vol. xx. 

Wood’s Hal^ence. There was ne 
mint in Ireland in 1722, and there being a- 
want of small coin, and a great deal of 
money dating from tho times of Elizabeth 
and James 1., a patent for coining copper 
money was granted to the royal mistress, tho- 
Duchess of Kendal, and by her sold to Woody 
an English ironmonger. Ho was to be- 
allowed to coin £108,000 worth of haUpenej 
and farthings, a pound of copper to be coined 
into thirty pence, for Ireland. In England- 
twenty-three pence only were coined 
one pound, hut as the cost of transport 
an import duty had to be considered, the du- 
ference was not really unreasonable. Tho 
gains Wood would make were calculated at 
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.£4,000, and no doubt the amount of copper to 
be put in circulation was excessive, since 

about £15,000 worth would have been onou'^h. 
The excitement in Ireland, however, was out 
of all proportion to the resil importance of 
the matter. The Irish House of Commons 
absurdly cnou^fh pretending that IreLind 
W’ould lose £150 on every 100 lbs. of coj)i). r 
coined ; it was also intimated that the coin 
as actually issued was debased. Sir Is.iac 
Newton, however, examined it anti found it 
fully as good as was required. In 1723 the 
sum to bo coined w’as reduced, but in 1724 
Swift s JJrapter'a Leltcra appeared, and all 
Ireland, including even the Chancellor and 
the Archbishop of Dublin, was unanimous in 
refusing the new halfpence. Carteret came 
•over anti attempted to prosecute the “ Dripier,” 
but the gnintl jury not only ignt)reti the 
indictment, but presented all' persons who 
liad accepted the new coin. At hist in 1725 
Walpole gave in to the clamour niised in 
Trelaotl, the patent wjuj revoked, and the 
Irish Durliament passed a vote of tluinks tt) 
the king. Wood got 3,000 guineas for eiglit 
years ns compomsation from the Irish I’ension 
List, but under a false name. 

Swift, lyraj^ieT’a LeUera ; Leckj, nisi, of Ewj . ; 
Leadsis of Pulfic (pinion tn Ireland; Coxe, llnl- 
poU; Cniik, Life of Sai/U 

Woodstock, The Assize op (1184), was 
the grwit code of regulations reLiting to the 
royal forests, issued by Henry II. It was 
•subsequently cxinsiderably modified by Magna 
Charht, and Henry II I. ’s Charter of the 
Forest. nio Assize of Wood.stoek is the 
first foiTnal Act relating to the forests that is 
in existence. The Act was somewhat less 
severe than the legislation on the subject 
Tinder William the Conqueror and Henry I. 
But the punishment for breaches of this law 
were hejivy, and it was carried out with 
burdensome rigour. “And this,” sjiy.s Dr. 
Stubbs, “ i.s altogether the p.'ii-t of his 
[Henry’s] legislation that savours most 
strongly of tj-ranny.” The Assize earofully 
preserves the game and wood of the forest, 
orders a jury of twelve men in each forest 
county to bo chosen for the custody of vert 
and venison, and requires every person of 
twfflve years and upw'ards living within the 
bounds of the forests to take the oath of 
peace. Death was to bo the penalty for a 
third infraction of the forest laws. [Further in- 
formation given under Assize op Woodstock.] 
Tbo Assize is ^iven in Stubbs, Select Charters. 

Woodville, Eowaud, Ix>kd, was a brother 
of Edward IV. 's wife, and consequently uncle 
to the queen of Henry VU. Ho obtained a 
temporary notoriety m the reign of this latter 
monarch by his expedition at the head of 400 
men to aid the Duke of Britunny in 1488, 
notwithstanding the king’s positive orders 
against the despatch from England of any 
axpedition with such an object. Besides ex- 


citing considerable imlignation in J’nincc, thi.-i 
proewding on the i)art of Lord WVodville had 
the effect of 1 uciiig Henry to adopt a definite 
l)Ositioii with regard to the di.sputo between 
Fmneo and Bntanny. The news of the 
French victory at St. Aubin (July 28, 1488), 
and of the death of Lord SVoodville, wilii 
the almost total destruction of the .small 
English force which he commanded, nisid 
public feeling in EngLind to an extent which 
Henry could no longer afford to ignore ; and, 
although theix' continued to bo a Secret 
armngement with Cluirles VIII. on the 
subject, a sujiply of troops was at once .sent 
to the aid of Britanny. At the time of the 
ill-starred exptdition whiclx ended in defeat 
and slaughter at St. Aubin. Lord Woodville 
was Governor of the Isle of Wight. 

Woodville, Elizaueth. [Elizaheth 
Woodville.] 

Worcester, Florence of. [Florence 
OF Worcester.] 

Worcester, John Th‘toit, Eaejl of 
(^/. 1470), was a strong Vorkist j)artis;in. He 
held the ofliee of Treasurer in 1452, and eiirly 
in Edward I V.’s reign was made Constable, 
and rendered himself odious by his cruelties. 
Ho was Lieutenant of Ireland' in 1407, and 
held other im|>ortimt offices. In 1470, on the 
restoration of Henry VL, he was captured, 
and beheadcHl on Tower Hill. He was illus- 
trious for his learning and Ids patmnage of 
learned men; ho tninslated many work.s into 
English, and spent a great part of his life in 
travel and study. 

Worcester, Thomas Fercv, Earl op 
(r/. 1403), was the younger brother of Henry 
IVrcy, bairl of Northumlk'rland, and serveil 
with distinction in the French wars. Ho 
afterwards become Stewanl of the Household 
to Kiehard II., wlio created him Earl of Wor- 
cester. lie joiiukl Henry of I.«ina»ster, but 
in 1403 took part in his brother’s reladlion 
agjunst him. He fought in the battle of 
Shrewsbury, where he was taken prisoner, 
and beheaded two days after. 

Worcester, William of (</. ehra 1480), 
a physician, wrote the Atutahof England from 
]$S4 to which were subsequently con- 

tinued by another hand to 1491. It has been 
published by Hcame. 

Worcester, The Battle of (Sept. 3, 
1651), was fought betweem the Scottish and 
Farliamcntarians during the unsuccessful 
expedition of Charles 11. to England previous 
to the Kestoration. After the battle of Dunbar 
and the capture of Edinburgh by Cromwell, 
Charles made a sudden movement southwards 
in January, hoping to cut off a portion of 
the English army, which lay south of the ^ 
Forth. Cromwell thereupon moved north- 
wards towards Perth, and so loft open the 
way to England. The king promptly hastened 
across the frontier, and ^vanced rapidly to 
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Worcester, which lie cnlerod on An?;. ' 2 - 1 . 
Tliere he lay inactively, an«l allowed (’roni- 
well to overtake him. The Parliamentary 
arniv attacked in two divisions, connected hy 
a hrid-jc of hoat.'^, Fleetwood on the west 
hank o7 the Severn, Fromwcll marching on 
the east hank upon the town itself. ( harlcs 
first attacked (’romwell, hut without success, 
and he was driven hack into the town, where 
tlm two divisions of the enemy met, and drove 
llie loyalists through the streets. Ihcy 
made no attempt to rally, and the war soon 
caiTir to an oiid. 

Civrlylo, Leiier^, 


Worcester, Thk Citv asi> IIouough ok, 
has, perhaps, had a more disturbed history 
than anv town in England. From 8J>4, when 
it was almost entirely desti-oyed liy tho Dam-a, 
its iinniiLs present a long series of sieges, 
hnrnings, and captures. Pebuilt by Elhelred. 
it was retaken hy Ilardieanutc in 1041. In 
1071 it was oeeupied hy the barons of I loro- 
ford, and a consinraey against William 
ernsinnl. The cathednil, founded by Hishop 
Oswald in 083 on the ruins of a previous 
building, was destroved by fiia*. It was re- 
built bv Ibshoi> Wulstan in 1084, but again 
suffered twice from tiro, and was repaired 
and n-eonseented in 1280. During the 
troubles of fStephon’s reign Worcester was 
plundered by tho Empress, and besieged by 
tll(^ king, and again by his son, Eustace. 
Hugh of ilortimer hold the castle against 


Henry II. in lluT. A council was held there 
in 1210. In Henry III. *s reign it became u 
stronghohl of the kironial party, the king 
bcMug tak« n there after the battle of Lewes. 
Woreestor Wiis plundered in 1401 by Owen 
(Jlendower, who hehl it until «lriven oft’ by 
Homy IV. In 1642 it was taken by Prince 
Ilupert, but was recovered by tho Parliamen- 
tarians under (’oloiiel Fiennes in the sumo 
year. I>:islly, Charles II. was dofeatoil there 
in Sept., lorjl. 


Green, .Intnpn'hoK o/ irorc«tcr; Nash, ll'or- 


Worms, Thk Tue.vty of (Sept. 17, 1743), 
was signed by England, Austna, and Sar- 
dinia. After the battle of Dettingen in tho 
War of tho Austrian Succession, negotiations 
for peace were set on foot, but \vcro abruptly 
hvokiMi off owing to tho desire of England to 
{■any on the war with Fruioo. Accordingly 
the treaty was signed at Worms on Sept. 13. 
It was negotiated by Carteret without ro- 
fereocc to tho ministers at home, and they 
ucconUngly refused to nitify a separate and 
secret convention by which ilaria Theresa 
was to bo supplied with a subsidy of £300,000 
a year as long as “ tho necessity of her affairs 
shall require.” Tho treaty agreed to assure 
the Pragmatic Sanction and tho European 
balance ; the King of Sardinia was to have a 
vciirly subsidy of £200,000 from England, 
the cession of the Vigevenese from Austria, 


and the command of the allies in 
<ondition that he should bring to tho field 
an avmv of 45,000, and renounce his preten- 
sions to' the Mibinese. This alliance was met 
bv the League of Fninkfurt, of which the 
inost important members were Fnmee and 
Prussia. 

Koch and Schoell, T.ai(f« do P«’r; Anieth, 

Jkffiria Thcvcsio, 

Wotton, Db. Nicholas {Ik 1497, d. 1567), 
was employed by Thomsus Cromwell (1537) to 
arninge the marriage of Uenry VUI. and 
Anne of Cloves. Made Dean of Canterbury 
and York bv Henry, who had a high opinion 
of his abilities, he wjus named one of the 
council of executors ai>pointcd by the king s 
will, and subsequently became a trusted ser- 
vant of Mary, for whom he discovered the 
plot of Sir ilenry Dudley (1556). In the 
s;ime year he laid bare a eonspimey to seize 
C’alaisi and averted the danger for the moment. 

In 1558 he was one of the Engli.sh representa- 
tives in the discussion of a proiwsed peace 
with FRinct', which took place at Ccrcamp. 
and in the following year was prc.sent at the 
negotiations at Canibniy, while in 1565 ho 
was sent to Bruges to discuss the subject of 
the suppression of English pinitcs who were 
alleged to bo doing great damage to the 
Spanish shipping. Dr. Wotton was offere«l 
the primacy in 1559 before the appointment 
of Archbishop Parker, but refused it, knowing 
that ho was no theologian, and that “more 
than administnitivo ability and knowledge of 
the world was at this time requirfHl in tho 
primiite.” 

Lloyd, Troi-<?i«cs; Tytlor, Eng. toidcr Ed. VI. 

nnd Mary. 

Wray, Siu Chiustoimiku (rf. 1592), one of 
the favourite judges of Queen Elizabeth, was 
an active member of Parliament during the 
reign of Mary, and up to 1671, when he was 
chosen Speaker. In 1572 ho was made a 
judge, and two years later became Chief Jus- 
tice of tho Queen's Bench, in which capacity 
he presided at the trial of Secretar}’ Davison. 
Sir Edward Coke calls him “a most reverend 
judge, of profound and judicial knowledge, 
aecomi>aniM with a ready and singular capa- 
city, grave and sensible elocution, and con- 
tinual and admirable patience.” 

Foss, Judgfs of England. 

Wrigh-t, Sir Nathan (6. 1654, d. 1721), 
was called to tho bar in 1677. He assisted at 
tho trial of the Seven Bishops. In 1697 ho 
was created King’s Sergeant. On tho dis- 
missal of Somers, he was appointed Lord 
Keeper of tho Privy Seal. In 1702 wo find 
him addressing the commission which had 
been appointed to frame the union with Scot- 
land. He rendered himself objectionable by 
his jwirtisanship of tho Church. He was 
restricted to silence in the Upper House, 
where ho performed the duties of a Speaker, 
for want of a peerage. Wo find him accused 
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of leaving out, in his list of the Justices of 
the Peace, all who were not of Tory politics 
He \vas removed in 170.j. Mr. Wvon says 
of him that “ his legal acquirements were 
below the re<iuisito stanjlird, and his cha- 
racter for meanness and avance ill-qualitied 
him to preside over the most august a^semblv 
in the kingdom.” [.Somehs; Coweek.] 

Bumet^ Hint, of hi$ Otcn Time; WyoD, lUign 
of Queen Anite, 

Wright, ^^ILL[AM, a doctor of law, who 
flourished in the reign of Henry VIII., and 
is famous as being Henry’s ‘first envoy 
to Uome resjKjcting his projecte«l divorce 
from Catherine of Aragon. Wnght’s mis- 
sion was entirely without any tangible 
results, and the facts that (1) Clement VII. 
was at that time a prisoner in the hands of 
Charles V., an<l (2) that Heniy’s idca.s on 
the subject of the divorce had not reached the 
decided stage they attained a little later, 
iiatunilly prevented Wright fi-om doing much 
more than preparing the papal mind for a 
favourable reception of Henry’s wishes. 

Writs, Parliamentary, are addressed to 
the sheriff of a county directing him to cause 
to bo electc<l a member or members to the 
House of Commons in case of a general 
election or vacancy. They issue ujwn 
the warrant of the Ixird Chancellor, or, 
during the sitting of the House, upon the 
warrant of the Speaker. The first in- 
shince of a writ of summons in their later 
form is in 1213, when the king directed that 
four discreet men should be retunied from 
each shire fiil hqutndmn nobifeiini de nfrjotxa 
ret/ni notfri, and at the same (Lite four men 
and the reeve were summoned from the 
township or demesne. It was not until the 
end of the reign of Edward I. that Parlia- 
ment assumed its final form, and that tlio 
possibility of the merchants and lawyers being 
summoned as separate sub-c.states ccasc^l. 
Of the other estates of the rcjilm, writs of 
summons were addressed in the times of 
Henry III. and Edward I. to a certain select 
number of hereditary barons, who, in con- 
junction with the prelates, fonned, by the 
middle of the fourteenth century, the House 
of Ixirds. The form of the early Parlia- 
mentarj' writs illustrates very clearly the 
different functions of the three estates. The 
magnates are usually summoncKl ad true- 
taiu/um ; the Commons, ad contuhitduin et 
cofieen/Undtwi, tliat is, the latter body are 
regarded as liaving inferior powers. Prelates 
were summoned de Jide et dileetione ; lords 
temporal, de Jide et bomag'ui or de homagio 
et ligeantia. Writs of summons to the Com- 
mons aro important in the qualifications 
introduced, which vary from the formula 
iueretionihu* et legalioncbus" of 1275 to the 
qualification that members should be “ gladijt 
eitietoe,’* or belted knights, introduced in 
1340. Later changes depend upon the elec- 


i tion Acts in force at different jjeriud.s. such 
as thovse imposing a jiif)perty (jualification on 
electors, and directing the methods of election. 

Stubbs, Coiiet. chs. xv. and xx. For 

spccimeus of Parliuineutary writs, see Stubbs, 
S<bct Charteif, auu Paljrrave, PurbamfiUarv 
» ‘Ks; see also May, Parl«aa,^»it,iri/ P>acttci. ' 

Wroth, Slu Thomas, was .sent to Ireland 
(loG4) as a sjiecial cointins.siom'r. in con- 
junction with Sir Nicliolas Arnold, to in- 
quire into the complaints which liad hcen 
made against the Engli.sh army. He had 
jireviously been employed on diplomatie mis- 
sions in Germany, and had been one of the 
witnesses to Edward VI.’s “device” for 
altering the succession in favour of L-idy 
Jane Grey. 

Wrotham Heath ,The Bcttle or(Jan., 
15o4), resulted in the defeat of the Kcnti&h 
insurgents under 8ir Henry Lley by 
Abergavenny. Wiotliam is a small town 
near Seveuoaks in Kent. 

Wulfhelni, Archbishop of Canteiburj- 
923 — 942, was translated from Wells. His 
episcopate saw the commencement of the 
movement in favour of monastieism and rigid 
celibacy, which was to agitate the Church in 
the reigns of his immediute successors. 

Williom of Malmesbury; Hook, /lrch6(a?toj>s. 

Wulfhere, King of Mercia (659— 67-)\ 
was the son of Peudu and bi*other of Peada. 
On the death of the latter, Uswiu of North- 
umbria assumed the government of Mercia, 
hut in 659 the Northumbrian yoke was 
shaken off and Wulflierc proclaimed king. 
He was successful in his wars against We.>»8ex, 
and having conquered the Isle of Wight, 
granted it to Ethelwald of Sussex. He 
c;irriod on the work of conversion begun 
by Peuda, and founded the bishopric of 
Lichfield. One of his iLiughters was St, 
"Werburgh. 

Bode, ; Hook, 

Wulfred, Archbishop of Canteilmry 
805 — 832, was chosen on the death of Ethel- 
hard. “ He was,” says Dean Hook, “ a good, 
easy, prudent man ; equally intent on serving 
his own family and on improving the proi>erty 
and estaU-s of tlie chapter and the see.” And 
this is all that can be said of him, for though 
he held the urchhishopric for more thim 
twenty-six years, ho did nothing worthy of 
record. 

Florence of Worcester; Hook, ArchbUhope. 

Wyatt, StR Thomas {d. April 11, 1554), 
was tne son of Sir Thomas Wyatt the j>oet. 
In Jan., 1554, ho became one of the leaders 
in tbo rebellion against Mary, though ho 
is said to have had nothing to do with the 
origin of the plot. Tho insuirection which 
was caused by national discontent at the con- 
templated marriage of Mary with Philip of 
Spain, had for its object the deposition of tho 
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<1.10011 in f^ivoiir of tho 

and Courtenay, Earl of Devon, bir Ihonws 
Wvatt was charged with tho dut\ of rais- 
in- Kent, and so well did he perform his 
n.rssion. that Kent was the only i.art of the 
<ounti^- where tho rehellion assumed at all 
fonnidahle dimensions. “ He excited, sa\ s 
Jlr. Lin-ard, “the applause of his ''cr) ad- 
vci-s.tries hy the seert'oy and address %Mth 
whi.h he organised tho rising, and 1)> the 

with whieh he con- 


spirit and porseverinee 


ducted tho enterprise." A diday, however, 
in taking possession of I>ondon, proved fatal 
to Wvatt's success; and after a sharp en- 


.nig-mumt he found himself compelled to sur- 
bonder at Temple Bar to Sir Maurice Burke- 
lev. After his c<apturo ho implicated Lour- 
te’nay hy his confessions ; hut though 
<'Vorv endeavour was made to extort from 
him a full revelation, he steadfastly rc- 
fus.'.l to huv his life at tho price of an accu- 
sjition of the Princess KliKiheth, which was 
what luT cnc'inies, witli IMshop (.Tardiner at 
their hf'uJ, wore labourinc; to obtain ; and at 
the last moment retracted what be had said 
eoncoming Courtenay’s guilt. 

Slow, /huinls; Nonille*. 

loire,- LiiiKiird, of Kn<).; Froude, lhs\. of 

Kn*), 

Wycliffe, .T<»hn, was horn about tho year 
1320, or a little later. Lcland, the anthpiary. 
names his hirthplaeo as Ipreswel, or Hips- 
well, near Richmond in Yorkshire, and states 
that ho derived his origin from tho family 
whieh held tho lordship of Wyeliffo-on-Tees. 

It was this connection plainly that drew him 
to Balliol College. Oxfmtl, which had been 
founded by John Balliol, of Barnaixl Castle, 
on the borders of Durham, in tho preceding 
century. By an old mistake, Wyclift’o has 
heem described as first a commoner of Queen's 
College, and a confusion (as it appears) with 
a namesake, makes him fellow and seneschal 
of M«>rton. In all probability, however, he 
remained a member of Balliol until ho was 
chosen muster of the college some time after 
1350, but not later lluiii 1300. In 1361 he 
was instituted to the college living of Filling- 
ham, near Lincoln, and shortly afterwards 
resigned the mastership. Ho does not ap- 
pear, however, to have given up his work as 
a teacher in Oxford, for wo find him renting 
rooms at Queen’s College, doubtless with this 
object, at various dates between 1363 and 
1.380. But in this interval — if we are to ac- 
cept a view now nearly universally credited, 
which rests indeed upon abundant contein- 
por.iry evidence, bvit which none the less may 
have arisen from the confusion above referred 
to witli tho other John AVycliffe, of Jlcrton — 

tho future Reformer was nominated bv Arc’h- 

% 

bishop Tslip in 1365, warden of his founda- 
tion of Canterbury Hall, tho site of which 
now forms a portion of Christchurch, Oxford. 
M'yclifFe and three fellows, secular clergj’- 
men, were appointed in the place of three 


monks whose i>osition in the haU had been a 
source of disturbance; but m 1307 ls>hpa 
successor, Archbishop Langham, « 

monk exwlled Wveliffe and the fellows %% ho 
^d enS with him, and substituted regular 
clerin-men. M’ycliffe appeiiled to Rome; 
judgment was given against him in 1369 and 
published in 1370, and the sentenw was cn- 
lorcod by rovHl writ in 1372. , Hjs hvinj,- 
of Fillingham he exchanged m 1368 lor 
LudgershaU, in Buckinghamshire, and m 13 < 4 
he wis presented bv the crown to tho rectory 
of Lutterworth, in Leicestershire, where he 

remained until his death. „ , , ... 

During these vcai-s Wycliffe had written 
a variety of scholastic tixmtises ; then, 
turning to theology, he had devoted himself 
in particular to expanding and appiymg his 
theory of tho divine government, knowm to 
us as the doctrine of dominion. He oreett'd 
a sort of theocratic feudalism where each 
man “held" of God, without the interposi- 
tion of anv mesne lord, and where “ grace 
charity" was tho sole indispensable con- 


dition of tenure. When Wycliffe went on to 
explain that tho universal power claimed hy 
tho Pope could only belong by right to the 
“ Lord-in-chief," who had never delegated 
his authority in that sense to man, it 
was evident that in tho doefritmire might 
bo found one able to do good service to 
his country, especially at a time when Eng- 
land was pressed by demands for tribute 
to the Poi>e, and overi'un by his ^ emis- 
saries. Accordingly we find that Wycliffe 
was made chaplain to the king ; in 1366 he 
\sTote against the papal claim, and in 1374 
acted as one of the royal commissioners at 
the conference held at Bruges, with tho object 
of settling tho disputed question of “ provi- 
sions." Wycliffe now appears as a hearty 
co-operator with John of Gaunt, though it 
should seem that the only point they had in 
common was a desire to ropress the over- 
grown power of the endowed clergy. Through 
this connection rather than from any serious 
charge of incorrect doctrine, Wycliffe was 
cited by William Courtenay, Bishop of 
London, a declared opponent of tho Duke of 
l>ancastcr, to appear before him at St. Paul’s 
in Feb., 1377 ; but the trial broke up in an 
undignified quarrel between John, who ac- 
companied AVycliffe, and tho bishop. Wy- 
cliffe’s teaching, however, with regai-d to tho 
rights of the Church, especially as to tho 
temporalities, hud already reached Rome ; 
and a few months later a series of bulls were 
directed against him by Gregory XT. But 
the king’s death in June delayed their execu- 
tion, and the attempted action of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbimy was thwarted for some 
time by tho independent attitude of the 
University of Oxford. Meantime Wyc^e 
published his answer to the papal accusation. 
At length, in the spring of 1378, he had 
to appear at Lambeth ; but here again the 
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5>ession was inteiTupted by an uproar of the 
people, who resented ilje intrusion of papal 
bulls : and Wyclitfe was simply forbidden to 
lecture upon the subjects which had pven 
offence. The Great Schism, however, wliieli 
began in the sjime year, exasperated his 
opposition to the papacy. Ho went further 
than before, and ventured to dispute the doc- 
trine of transubstantiation. He turneil from 
the clergy to the commonalty, and beg-.tii to 
address them in English tracts ; he denounced 
the papacy, the monastic, and now paiticu- 
hirly the mendicant, ordci-s. He phinned 
and mainly executed, with the lielp of John 
Purvey and other friends, a tninslation of 
the Bible into English, the first complete 
version over attempted, which was (luickly 
spread abroad in innumerable copies; at least 
165 manuscrijits of it, in whole or in part, 
have come down to us, in spite of the 
strong measures Uikcn by the Church for its 
suppression. He sent out his disciples, the 
“poor priests,” to preach his doctrines 
throughout the country. But the hostility 
among the leading churchmen aroused by 
these movements was much more languid than 
might have been anticipated. A vigorous 
attack was made upon his principal ad- 
herents in Oxford, Nicholas Hereford, Re- 
pyngdoii, Ashton, and Be<leman, in 1382, 
and th(“y w’cro induced to recjint. But tlie 
lieresiari h hhnself was hai-dly at all molested, 
though his doctrine.s were condemned by the 
('hancellor of Oxfonl, and by a provincial 
council held at the Bkickfriars in lyondon, in 
May, 1382 ; it is said also that he had to ap- 
pear in penw)!! at another council at Oxford in 
November of that yeitr; but no sentence was 
passed upon liim. He retired unmolested to 
Lutterworth and died there from a ixinilysis on 
Dec. 31, 1384. Wycliffc was a strcnuo^ and 
con.scientiotis, if in some re»iM.*cts injmlicious, 
advociito of Church ixiform. So fur he was in 
unison with perhaps a majority of the ciimest 
clerg\' of his diiy. With the Fninciscjms he 
found a chief cause of the corruption of the 
Church in the excessive i>osscssion of teini>onil 
goods by the clergy. He parted comiKiny with 
them, as with all loyal Catholics, when he 
sought to reform the doctrinal system, and 
to destroy almost everj’thing upon which the 
siiccrdotal principle was based. But by this 
very course of teaching he attached the mul- 
titude to him, wear)' as it was of tlie jK-Tfunc- 
tory ministrations of a corrupt oixler. It is 
in his English works, his short, robust tracts 
and sermons — far more tlmninhis Latin ones, 
which, although of a high interest, are but 
too plainly the products of a declining and ar- 
tificial period of scholasticism — that Wycliffo 
shows his real genius ; and he may almost l>e 
said to have invented English prose as a 
vehicle of literary exposition. His influence 
was permanent, though not jierhaps verj’ 
extonsivo ; but the fact which makes him a 
true herald of the Protestant Reformation 


was hi.s assertion of the rights of lie- in- 
dividual conscience before (iod ami agiirist 
any human intermediary wluilsoevcr. 

Biographies, bj- J. Lewis {2u«l e<l., Oxfor-l, 
Professor G. V. Lechler (lS73t, au'l A. R. 
PcuuiDgtou ; also iu Shirley’s introduc- 

tioD to the i'a.'ciruli Zunmerum (Rolls Serie.M ; 
and ill F. D. Matthew's iutroductiou to his 
U'orlM of H'j.cfi/. The two last are of 
special value. Wyclitle's Euglisli works have 
beeu published by T. Arnold <3 volutucs) and 
Matthew (1 volume). His Latiu works, of which 
hitherto little more tluiu the has 

seen the light (ed. Lechler), are now m course 
of puhlicatiou by the WycUf Society. 

[R. L. P.] 

Wykeham, AVii-liam of (4.1324. 1401), 

was bom at Wykeham in Hampshire*. He 
long served Edward III. in the capacity of 
surveyor of works, and built for him many 
noble edifices, Windsor Castle among tlie 
number. He became warden of the forests 
south of the Trent, Koej>er of the Privy ?:>cal 
President of the Council, Bishop of Win- 
chester, and at length ChanecUor iu 1367. In 
1371 he was driven from court, and hi.s 
tcmpomlities seized on charges of corruption, 
which were subsequently proved to be un- 
founded. On the accession of Richard 11. he 
was restored to favour, but took little further 
l)ai*t in public affairs till 1389, when he was 
induced, much against liis inclination, to 
accept again the office of Chancellor. He held 
the Grout Seal for two years and a half, during 
which period tranquillity and good govern- 
ment jirevailed. In 1391 ho retired from 
public life, and devoted his energies to the 
administnition of his diocese, and the found- 
ing and endowing of the noble establi.-h- 
ments of New College, Oxford, and .'?t. 
Mary, Winchester. Wykeham was a man 
of such a blamclc8.s life that one of his 
contemporaries said that his enemies in 
attacking him wore trying to find u knot in 
a rush. 

Wykes, Thomas, Canon of O-sney (/or. 

1250), was the author of a chronicle 
otherwise incorrectly called Chronicon Salift-- 
burirtnU Monatterii, covering the period 1289 
to 1304. Only the part dealing with the 
struggles between Henry III. and the biirons 
is of much value. The chronicle has been 
published by Gale in the second volume of 
Iterum Anglicarum .SVr»/ifor«, 1687, and by 
jji", Luard iu the J/o/njsfici, aoI. ii • 

(lioUs Series). 

Wvmund, a monk of Fumc.ss, was made 
Bisliop of Man (1134). As soon as he had 
obtained this iiosition ho gave out that ho 
was a son of Angus, Earl of Morji^\% as- 
Biimed the name of ilalcolm MacHoth, and, 
HupDorted by the Norwegian King of the 
Isles, and by Somerlaed of Arg^'l''. 
daughter ho had marriotl, invaded Scotlun<l, 
causing great trouble to David, who, however. 
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r.t Idifjth ttxik him jirisonor (1137), and con- 
fiiK-.l l>im in the castle of Hoxburj^di. lie was 
lihonit^-d, and made Earl of Hoss by SlaUolm 
IV (lloT^. Mr. Robertson considers that 
Wvimmd 'and JIalcolm Maclieth were two 
dilierent people. 

Wyndham, William {b. 1687, rf. 
1740,; Silt for the county of Somerset (1710), 
and in 1713 became Chancellor of the Ex- 
( In nuor. He was a follower of IlolmKbroke s, 
and introduced in the House that Schism Act 
which drove Oxford from ofiiec. In Holing- 
broke’s projected ministry he was to have 
been hca<l of the commission of the Privy 
Seal. Wvndham’s Jacobitism had at any nite 
the merit of sincerity. On the acTcs.sion of 
(leorircl.ho was dismissed from ofhee. In 
Opposition he vigorously opposed the procla- 
mation for a new Parliament, for which he 
was reprimanded by the Speaker, and defended 
the falh'ii ministry. In 1715, on the out- 
break of the Jacobite insurrection in the north, 
he was promiitly arrested, and committed to 
the 'I'ower. Bolingbroke informs us that ho 
ami Loid Lansdownc were the only two men 
who could possibly have m*ganiscd an insur- 
rection in the west of England, and there is 
no doubt that he held the threads of the con- 
spinicy. t)n his release he continual untU 
his death a vigorous opponent of Walpole, his 
eloqncn<e, whi«'h was very great, being espe- 
cially diiccted agiiinst that statesman. He 
was the recognisi-d leader of the Tory iiart 
of the composite Opposition. His he.st 
fipei'ch was made in 1734 against the 
Septennial Act. In 1739 he announced 
that he and his friends were going to secede 
from the House, and solemnly took leave 
of it for ever. Put the mantcuvre was 
not a success, and the Oiiposition returned 
to their )daeo8. It was generally believed 
at the tiim? that Wyndham wished to play 
tlie part of a political martyr, and be sent to 
the Tower. “ As a statesman,” says Lord 
Stanhope, “ he wanted only a better cause, 
a longer life, and the lustre of official station 
for perfect fame. His oratory, more official 
and stately than Pulteney’s, and, perhaps, 
less ready, was not less effective.” 

Wynendaal, Skikmish at (1708), was 
one of the episodes of the siege of Lille 
during the War of the Spanish Succession. 
On Sept. 27 a huge convoy dep.arted from 
Oslcnd for the English anny. I^motte, 
the officer in command of the French cavalry, 
hastened to intercept it towards evening at 
AVynendaal, near which the road passes 
tluough a wood. He found the wood, how- 
ever, occupied by an officer named Webb, 
with 6,000 men, supported towards the end 
of the action by Cadogan, with some squad- 
rons of horse, who drove off the enemy at all 
jioints. The convoy arrived safely at the 
English camp. 


Xiphilin^S was a Greek monk who lived 
In the eleventh century, and who has l^^tus 
an epitome of seveial of the lost works of Dio 
Cassius, from which wc get considerable 
information concerning the early history oi 
Britain. 


TandaboOt Tueaty of. [Bhimese 
Wau.] 

Yarmouth, Soi-hia de Walmoden, 
Countess of {<(. 1765), was a mistress of 
Gcoro-c 11. He had known her m Hanover, 
and shortly after the death of Queen Caroline 
5 ihe was brought to England, and created 
Countess of Yarmouth— “ the last instance, 
says Stanhope, ‘‘in our annals of a British 
jwerage bestowed on a royal mistress. Her 
character was quiet and inoffensive, and 
though she did not at first possess, she gi-adu- 
ally gJiined considerable infiuonce o^e^ the 
king.” She was summoned when George was 
found dead, and by a codicil to that 
will was bequeathed £10,000. [Geoiioe II. J 
Hervey, Hanoirs* 

Yaxted, Francis (rf. 1565), one of tho 
household of Slary Queen of Soots, was em- 
ployed by her in various confidential missions, 
the details of which he invariably betrayed to 
Elizabeth’s minister. In 1565 he was sent 
to Philip of Sixain to obtain tho aid of that 
monarch against tho English queen, and was 
drowned on his way back in charge of a large 
sum of money, which he was conveying as a 
present from Spain to Mary. “ Y^axtcil,” says 
Mr. Froude, “ was a conspirator of the kind 
most dangerous to his employers— vain, 
loud, and confident, fond of boasting of his 
acquaintiincc witli kings and princes, and 
‘ promising to bring to a good end whatsoever 
should be committed to him.’ ” 

Yelverton, Sir Christopher (rf. 1612), 
who had on several occasions distinguished 
himself by his Parliamentary speeches in 
favour of the restriction of the royal prero- 
gative within due limits, was in 1597 elected 
Speaker of the House of Comnions. By his 
conduct while holding his office he managed to 
regain the favour of the queen, which he had 
forfeited by his previous speeches, and in 
1602 was made a judge of the Queen’s 
Bench. His character is described as that of 
“ a gentleman, a learned man, and a lawyer ; 
one that will deliver his mind with perspi- 
cuous reason and great comeliness.” 

Foss, Judges, 

Yeomanry, The (England), was the 
name given to a force of volunteer cavalry, 
first raised in 1761, and embodied in 1797, 
when numerous regiments were formed. In 
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1814, wht'n the Volunteers were disbanded, 
many of the Yeoniunry Cavalry were allowed 
to exist, under regulations juoviding that 
they should be calle<l out fur short ])eriods of 
exercise every year. In 1900 the Imperial 
Yeuinanrv was riiised for service in the Boer 
War. By the Territorial and Keg rve Forces 
Act, 1907, the Imperial Yeomanry became the 
cavalry of the Territorial Army (q.v.). 

Yeomanry, The (Ireland), were em- 
bodied in Kept., 1796, as the Militia could 
not be trusted in so dangerous a time. The 
government being afniid of a religious w«jr, 
had long refuse<l the ajiplicutions of the 
gentry to bo allowed to raise men at thidr 
own expense*, but couM not refuse any longer. 
The Oi’angemen entered largely into these 
eorpg, of which Dublin alone raised four 
regiments of foot and four troops of hoi-se. 
Tliirty thousand men were soon under anus, 
nearly all of whom were Protestants. It wa.s 
the Yeomanry who efTi“<.-ted the disarmament 
of Ulster in 1797, and to them more than to 
any other force was the sujipression of the 
rebellion of 1798 due. It cannot, however, 
be denied that their free use of the lash, the 
picket, and the pitchcap may have prevented 
the ineurgents from laying down their nrins, 
and led to many of the cruelties committed by 
the i>ea8antry. 

Froude, Fiiylbh in Inland. 

Yonge, Siu William {<!. 175.5), was (he 
eldest son and successor of Sir Walter Yonge, 
Bart.,ofCullodcn, nciirlloniton.in Devonshire. 
He wjis elected inemlKT for Iloniton at the 
beginning of George I.’s reign, and succeeded 
to his father’s estates in 1731. In 1717 ho 
was appointed a commissioner for examining 
the debts due to the army; in 1724 a Lord- 
Commissioner to the Treasury. About 1730 
ho was made Secretary of War and a meinbe-r 
of the Privy Council. Ho wjis a strong suj)- 
porter of Walpole, who was accustomed to 
say of him, “that nothing but Yongo’s 
chumeter could keep tlown such parts, and 
nothing but his parts could supi^rt his 
character.” In 1740 ho was a member of the 
committee for managing the impeachment of 
Lord Lovat. 

York {I.<itin, £lforacum ; Old English, 
Eor/orivie) was tho capital of Komun Britain, 
a fortress where tho head-quarters of tho 
Sixth I>3gion, and for a time of tho Kinth, 
wore situated, and tho site of an important 
colony. Its two rivers, tho Ouse and the 
Foss, strengthened its walls, and the former 
made it an important commercial centre. Coii- 
stantius Chlorus died there, and Constantino 
tho Great was there hailed Emperor by his 
troo{)s (306 A.D.). It was also tho seat of 
one of tho bishoprics of tho Romano-British 
Church. Under the Anglian kings it pre- 
served its jx>sition as a capital ; first of 
Deira, afterwards of the greater kingdom 


of Xertbumbria. In 627 Paulinus bajttisod 
King E<iwiri in the hastily-built chajad 
Mhcrc the <-iith(<lral afterwards rose. I'hu 
oiganisation of tho English Church, offcct<<l 
hy Theodore, made York an avchhishojaic, 
though quite dependent on Cantt-rbury. until 
Archbishop Egbert vindicated its c'laim.s to 
rnelrnjKjHtan imlepondence. In 867 it was 
taken by the Danes, and its recovery by 
Athcl.slan took j)lacc in 937. At tho Con- 
quest it contaiiu-d about 10,000 peopU*. It 
submitted to William, who built a castle 
there in 1068. It was taken in fc'<'pt.. lOiJO, 
hy an English revolt aidid by a Danish 
fleet, hut retaken by William witliout oppo- 
sition at the tnd of the year. In the reign 
of ,Iohn, York had a merchant gild, and 
j)OSsessed a mayor and aldennen. During the 
long wars with Scotland it was very fre- 
quently tho me<-ting-place of Parliaments. 
In 1298 Edward I. : in 1314, 1318. 1319, and 
1322 Edward 11. ; in 1328, 1332, 1333. 1334, 
and 1335 Edward III. lu'ld se.ssion.s at York, 
and again in 1464 a Parliament was sunnnoned 
thither hy Edward IV. Its commerce (on- 
timud to flourish, altliough diminished hy 
the rise of Hull, and Edward III. for a time 
freed the staple there. Kieliard II. made* the 
city a county, and Henry ^’I. extended its 
jurisdiction over the Wapentake of tho 
Ainsty. The Yorkist Icings cultivated tho 
favour of the citizens, and Richard HI. 
counte«l them his trustiest supportei*s. ork 
suffered greatlv at tho Keformation from 
the destruction of the hospitals, chnpel.-s, 
and chantries wliich aboundesl there. It wa.s 
captured hv tlie rebels during the Pilgrimage 
of (Jracc (1536), and heeame tho seat of tho 
Council of the North, which was erected 
there during those disturbances. At York 
also met the commission which commenced 
the iiHpiirv into the charges against 
(iucon of Scots (1568). In the civil wai-s of 
tho next ceiilurv tho city played a still more 
important part.’ There, in 1642, Charle.s I 
collected hi.*» jiartisans, and the surrender of 
York in Julv, 1044, scaled tho fato of tho 
noi-th of England. Its occupition by hairfax 
in Jan., 1600. enabled Monk to advance into 
England, and materially forwarded the Kos- 
toration. Like most other coi-porations 1 ork 
lost its charter in 1684. and had it reston*d m 
Kov 1688. In the wime month I.ord Uunby 
seized tho city, then govemt^^d hy Sir John 
Keresby, and declared for u free l arlmment 
and the Protestant religion. At the time of the 
Revolution of 1688, York prolmbly contninea 
alwut 10,000 inhabitants, lliough its Imdo 
was fast diminishing, and its political weight 
decreased as great mnnufactunng towns jpew 
in the north of England, it rtill rotmned 
importance as a social centre. mt 

been, and is, the chief support of tho 
,ty at present,” wrote Dniko in his Ux^tory 
'■JerA* (1737), “ is the resort to and residence 
: several country gentlemen with their 
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faimliis in it.” As the judicial and politual 
< ,.ntn- nf the largest of English counties as 
the ecclesiastical lelltre of a inu.h wider 
<listn< t, it c<)ntinu(‘S to nink uinonjjst the 
great citiis of England. 

WelllHjloved, Eboracum ; Drake, Eborncum. 
or the Ili.-ii'i i/ -iiKi yla'iiiutlici «•/ ,1 orfc ; Davies, 
l ort lUcords ; Oarnes, 1'ovJ.sbirf, Eost and 
ErcsenI : Raine, Easti Eborncfn?.-*. 

7ork| AucHinsnoPs of. [Auchbis.hops.] 

York, Hoist OF. The regHl house of 
York was the most short-lived of our dynas- 
ties Be‘-iuning with the proclamation of 
Edward IN'. tMarch 4. 14(31), it ended with 
the fall of Edward’s youngest brother, Richard, 
on the held of Bosworth (Aug. 22, 1485). It 
sprang from a marriage, made early in the 
hltcenth century, between Uichai-d, Earl of 
Cambridge, and Anne Mortimer, liis first 
cousin twice removed. Richiird was the 
younger son of the fifth sou of Edward III. 
(Edimuid, Duke of York), and Anno was the 
great grand-daughter of the third son (Lionel, 
Duke of Clarence). Thus the dcsi^ation of 
the house came from a younger, its title to 
the crown from an cddcr, son of Edward HI. 
Another Richard, bom in 1410, was the issue 
of this marriage, ami as early as 1424 a suc- 
cession of events had made this Richard heir 
general of Edward III. It came about in 
this wav. The Black Prince’s line expired 
with Richard 11. ; King Edward’s second son 
died ill his infancy ; laonel’s sole child, 
J’hilippa, and her husband, Edmund ilortimcr, 
Earl of 5Iarch, had a son, Roger, whoso 
children, Edmund ami Anno, were in Henry 
V.’s reign the only descendants of Lionel, 
Duke of Clarence. In 1424 Edmund died 
cliildless. Consequently, just when the most 
inefficient of the royal descendants of John of 
(inunt, Edward’s fourth son, was hcgiiming 
to reign, the undoubted representative of the 
thii-d was growing up into a manly vigour 
and a healthy robustness of character, which 
promised a really comiietent ruler. Richard 
liad fdso become the only ivpresentative of 
the family of Y'oik, for his father, having 
conspired 'with olhei-s against Henry V., had 
been beheaded in the summer of 1415, and a 
few months afterwards his uncle, Edmund, 
Duke of York, had fallen at Agincourt, leaving 
no issue. 

Notwithstanding his father’s treason, the 
full favour of the court shone upon Richard’s 
path from the first. He was carefully brought 
up as his father’s, mother’s, and uncle's heir, 
and was allowed to connect himself by 
marriage with the wide-spread and influential 
Neville family, whose head, Ibilph, Eai'l of 
'Westmoreland, had indeed been his guardian 
for a time. He wedded Ralph’s daughter, 
Cicely, and thus, when the big moment airived, 
had linked to his aspirations and fortunes 
such powerful nobles as his brothers-in-law, 
Richard Neville, Earl of Salisbury', and 


William, Lord Fauconberg, and Richards 
sons, Richard, Earl of Warwick, and John, 
Lord iloiiUicute ; while the advisers of Henry 
YI. took every' pains to add to his greatness. 

By giving him command in France and then 
making him regent there, and appointing him 
to the Irish lieutenancy, they threw oppor- 
tunities in his way which he was able and 
willing to turn to account. He was, there- 
fore, between 1450 and 14G0 the foremost 
man in England. Y'et his claim to the throne 
WHS not put forward till the meeting of 
Parliament in Oct., 1460. Its soundness is 
not indisputable. Succession to the crown did 
not then follow the same rule as succession to 
private property ; the transmission of a right 
to the throne thi-ough an heiress, such ns 
Philippa of Clarence, had never been estab- 
lished, and, oven if it were admitted, its 
virtue was destroyed by the sixty years’ pre- 
scription, the Acts of Parliament, and the oft- 
repeated oaths of allegiance, that made for 
Henry’s right. The lords of Parliament 
shrank from giving judgment, and Richni*d 
agreed not to press his claim on being de- 
clared Henry’s heir. Slain in the following 
December with his second son, Edmund, after 
the fight of Wakefield, he left his rights to 
his eldest son, Edwartl, Earl of blarch, wdio 
soon nssiTted them with a strong hand. Kd- 
waixl simply seized the crown on March 4, 
1461. The victory of Towton, and the voice 
of a Parliament that met in November, rati- 
fied the act, and Edward IV. was rocognised 
as full king from the date of his proclamation. 
Mismanagement, and the alienation of V ar- 
wick, expelled him from Oie kingdom in 1470, 
but in 1471 he recovered his royalty, holding 
it in security till his death in April, 1483. By 
that time his second brother, George, Duke of 
Clarence, was dead, dcsjMitched, on a condem- 
nation for tifason, in some unknown fashion ; 
but Edward left two sons, Edward, called the 
Fifth, and Richard, and five daughters. His 
youngest brother, however, Richard, Duke of 
Gloucester, cunningly supplanted and then 
mui'dorcd the two sons, reigning as Richard 
III. for two years. Richard’s crimes estranged 
from him several stuxmch Yorkists, who then 
promoted a marriage between Edwaixl IV .’s 
eldest daughter, Elizabeth, and Henry Tudor. 
Before the combination that ensued Richard 
perished on Bosworth Field on Aug. 22, 1485. 
Heni-y married Elizabeth, and thus the rival 
houses coalesced. Another daughter of Ed- 
ward IV. ’s married the Earl of Devon, and 
was the mother of the Mai^quis of Exeter, so 
fortunate and unfortunate in Henry VIII. *8 
reign. Clarence, who was married to tho 
Earl of Warwick’s elder daughter, Isabella, 
left two children, Edward, Earl of Warwick, 
who was kept in prison b\' Henry VII. till 
t“omplicity with a design of Perkin Warbeck’s 
led to his execution, and Margaret, created 
Countess of Salisbury, and executed by' Henry 
Vlll. The chief historical distinction of the 
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house of York is, that it was the first to set 
the fiishiou of constitutional despotism in 
EngLind. 

Guirduer, Rkhard III.; Stubbs, Const. 

'•Ok “k [.I. It.] 

York, Edmini) of Langley, Dike of 
(5. 1341, rf. 1402), was the fifth sou of Ed- 
ward III. In 13G2 ho was made E;irl of 
C'aiiihridge, and on the accession of Uichard 
11. was appointed one of tlio council of re- 
gency. lie did not take any prominent part 
in the battles of his nephew’s reign, but in 
1386 w’jLs made Duke of York, and in 1399, 
during the king’s absence in Ireland, wiis 
appointed regent. On Bolingbroke’s binding, 
York raised a force to oppose him, but finding 
him more powerful than he had expected, he 
wiis induced b) make tenns with him, and to 
believe tluit llemy liad no traitorous designs 
against the king. Subsequently he proposed 
to Kichard to resign the crown, thereby pre- 
serving a semblance of h^gality to what was 
in reality a revolution. After this he retired 
to liis donuiin, where he spent the last veal's 
of liis life. He figures as a weak man, of 
moderate views, and alw’a 5 ’s ready by medi- 
ation to prevent civil strife. His d^;rtion 
of Kichard, whose representative he w’as in 
England, can scarcely be palliated, ixirticubirly 
as, if he had made a firm stind on hearing of 
Bolingbroke’s landing, the liaroiis would pro- 
liably have submitted. Edmund was twice 
married, first to Is;ibella, daughter of l*edro 
the Cruel of Ca.stile, and secondly to Joan, 
daughter of Thomas llobind, Earl of Kent. 

York, Edwaki), DiKt. OF (rf. 1415), was 
the son of Edmund of D-inglcy. In the life- 
time of his father ho was created Earl of 
Rutland, and subse<)ucntly Duke of Albemarle 
by Richard II. He accompanied the king 
on liis expedition to Irtdand in the year 1399, 
but, on learning of Bolingbroke’s success, 
deserted Ricliard. Henry deprived him of 
his dukedom, but despite the fact that Lord 
Fitzwalter and many other barons accused 
him of abetting Richard in his t^'iunnical 
act.H, ho roccived no other punishment. In 
1400 ho conspinid with the ^rl of Hunting* 
don and others against Henry, but turned 
tinitor, and revealed tho plot to the king. Ho 
accompanied Henry V. to France, and wiui 
one of tho commanders in tho battle of Agin- 
court, wliero ho was slain. Ho manied 
Philippa, daughter of Lord Mohun, but left 
no i.ssiio. 

York, Fuedeuick Ai'gi'stus, Di ke of 
(5. 1703. d. 1827), was tho second son of 
Goorgo III., and, us early as his elder brother, 
broke away from tho rigid discipline by wliich 
their parents fondly hopccl to preserve them 
from the evils of tho world. At the age of 
twenty-ono ho w’as created Duke of York and 
Albany, and Earl of Ulster. But already in 
his third year he had been elevated by his 


father to tho lialf-seculari.'Jc'd bi>hoj)ric of 
Osnabruck. In 1791 he married Charlotte, 
eblust daughter of Frederick William. King 
of Prussia, when hi.s income was iricrcas*‘d 
by a vote of £30,000 per aiuiiiin. In 

1793 he w.is |)laeed in command of an 
expedition to the Netherlands, to act with 
tho Prince of .Saxe-Cobiug against France. 
Though giving some prot»fs of pei-sonal 
gallantry, he soon made it cle.ir lluit his 
royal birth was his only iiualification for 
command. Fortunately 'for England tho 
duke became disgusted at his want of 
success, and retreated, Iwiving .AbcixTomby 
in command. A.s a reward for the military 
ability displayed in this campaign, he was in 
179.6 appointc-il Commander-in-chief of llio 
Forces, and in 1799 was again entrusted with 
tho command of an exiRslition to tlie Low 
Countries, in which, however, the only 
successes gaiiu.Hl were due to Abereiomby. 
The campaign finally ended in a di^gniceful 
convention with the French. The duke was 
compelled to re.'<ign his ollice because of tho 
shameful disclosures a.s to the way in which 
he allowed his mistress, JIi-s. Clarke, to 
influence the military appointments, but was 
lal(‘r restored to his old oflice under hi.s 
brother’s regency. His last act in iiul)lic life 
was a most violent speech in tlie House of 
Lords against Catholic Emancipation in 1825. 
In January, 1827, ho died. 

York, Richaui), Di ke of (5. riira 1410. d. 
1460), was tho son of Richard, Earl of Cam- 
bridge, by Anne, ilauglitor of Roger. Earl of 
March. In 1425 lie was relieved from the 
ctfects of his father’s attainder, and succeeded 
to the estates and titles of his iineles, Edward, 
Duke of York, and Edmund, Earl of March. 
In 1430 he was made Constable of England, 
in 1432 he was a]>poititcd guardian of tho 
coast of Noniiaiidy, and in 1436 was made 
regent of Fiance, and advanced with an anny 
almost to the gites of Paris. In the next 
year ho was recjilled, but in 1440 was ap- 
pointed regent again, holding office till 144.6. 
In 1449 ho was made Lieutenant of In-Lind, 
and goveiTied that lountry with grait wisdom 
and modenition during tho one year for 
which he held this post. On his return to 
Englanil in 1450 he came prominently forward 
as the opponent of the Duke of Somerset. He 
was as popular us Somerset was odious, 'iinl 
had powerful allies in the Nevilles, with wh*»m 
he was closely connected by hismairiage with 
Cecily, daughter of the Earl of Westmore- 
land. In 1451 a proposal was iiuulo in 
Parliament that York sliould be declared heir 
to the crowm, but this was not seriously enter- 
tained, and the proposer was imprisoned. In 
1452 York, declaring that his sole object was 
to rid tho king of Somerset and other evil 
counsellors, raised a forte, and marched to 
Ixmdon. Henry met him at Blackheath, and 
York Laid before him u bill of accusation 
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H‘-uinst Somoi's.-t. at the same time 
fcahv to the king, ami i-ioniising V/;; 

fiitnic to sue for n inody in legal fnin'- 
birth of an heir to Ileiuy in 14o3 ilopri\ed 
York..f ail hope of succeeding peacefully to 
thr throne, wliile the imhccihty of the king 
LMve him the olHci- of Protector, which he 
hcM till lleiirv’s recovery in 145o, Somerset 
being in prison during this period. On tlie 
kin‘'’s re-^toration to liealth \ ork was dis- 
missed and Somei^et reinstateil. The first 
battl«‘ of St. Albans followed, in which the 
latter was slain, ami the king shortly tifhT* 
wards becoming once more imbeede, lork 
was again appointed Protector. hen in 
F«‘h., I b) 0 * Henry recovered, and \ork was 
relieved of his othce, two yeai-s of coniparative 
p<>aee followed, and in Mareh, 1457> a 
paeifuMtion took place at St, Pauls. rhe 
misgoveriiment and misfortunes of the 
country, ami the alienation of the Nevilles 
gave York another opportunity in 14.)9. The 
Yorkists were marehing south when laud 
Au<lh‘y tried to slop them at Bloro Heath, 
but was defeated, and battle was imminent at 
Ludlow when tho didection of Trollop alarmed 
the Yorkists, and thev fled. The duke went 
to Ireland, and in the Parliament hold at 
Coventry at tho end of thcye.arwas attainted. 

In 1460’the Y’orkist loi-ds planned a return to 
Kngland, and York issued a manifesto a^iinst 
the royal ministcr.s. Tho battle of North- 
ampton plaeed tho king at their mercy, and 
the Parliament whieh met repealed the duke’s 
attainders. A’lirk now for the first time 
asserted his claim to the throne, and after a 
long discussion a compromise was effected, by 
which Henry was to retain the crown during 
his life-time, after whieh it was to revert to 
Y’ork and his heii-s. Meanwhile the duke 
and his sons were not to molest the king, 
any attempt on the duke’s life was made 
high treason, and the principality of Wales 
was handed over to him. However, Margaret, 
who refused to recognise this arrangement, 
had been eollecting an army in the north, 
and against her the Duke of York marched. 
The battle of Wakefield ensued on the last 
day of the year, when Y’ork was slain. His 
head was placed on the walls of T'ork, gar- 
nished with a paper crown, but was taken 
down after tho battle of Towton. By his 
marriage with Cecily Neville the duke had 
eight sons and four daughters, of whom four 
sons and one daughter died in childhood. Of 
tho othei'S, Edward and Richard became 
kings, Edmund was killed at Wakefield, and 
George was created Duke of Clarence. His 
daughtci-s were Anne, who married the Duke 
of Exeter, and secondly Sir J. St. Leger; 
Elizabeth, who married John, Earl of Suffolk, 
and Margaret, who married Charles the Bold, 
Duke of Burgundy. 

Brougham, En^. under the House of Lonea*(er ; 

Bars o/ (he English in France (Bolls Series) ; 

Pastoii Letters. 


Torke. Chaules (i. 1723. rf. 17^), 'vas the 

second son of the first Lord Hardwickc. 
Called to the bar in 1743. he soon obtained a 
largo practice, and in the next year made his 
reputation as a jurist by the puhhwtion of 
Some Consideraltons on (he Laivs of ForJeiUne 
for High Treason. In 1747 he was returaed 
to Parliament for Reigate, and in 1(06, 

he was appointed Solicitor-General. Jn the 
following Julv he was doomed to a bitter dis- 
appointment 'when Pitt insisted on making 
Pnitt Attoniev-Gcnoral over his head, lor 
this slight he never quite for^ve 1 lit, and 
on tho accession of George 111. attached 
himself to Bute. On Pnitt’s appointment to 
the Chief Justiceship of the Common 1 leaa 
in Jan., 1762. he became Attomey-Geneiul. 
Bute’s administnition, however, was short- 
lived, and early in 1763, he made ^7^5’ 

Fletcher Norton. Out of office xorkea re- 
imUition in tho House rose. He strongly 
condemned the action of the government m 
issuing general warrants. In 1765 he became 
again Attomoy-General during the Rocking- 
ham administration, but resigned his office on 
their falling in the following year, and con- 
tinued in opposition until the last few (mys oi 
his life, but his activity was confined for the 
most iMirt to the courts, and w'as not employed 
in any vigoixius opposition to the govern- 
ment. Towards the beginning of 1770, on 
tho resignation of Lord (’ainden, he wais 

offered the chancellorship— a post wW^^k ho 

accepted after having declined it twice. 
Within a week of this date ho died, suspected 
of having put an end to his own life by 
suicide. 

Campbell. Lives of the Clmnc^Uor* ; Treveljan, 
Early Life of For ; Jesse. Memoir 0/ George III. .* 
Walpole, Memoir of George III.; Rockuigbam, 
Memoir; Leders 0/ Janiuo. 

Torke, Sir Roland (/. 1587),/was a “sol- 
dier of fortune,” who was tho bitter enemy 
of Leicester, and who is said to have been 
instrumental in bringing about tho treacheiy 
of Sir William Stanley in delivering up 
Deventer to the Jfpaniards (1587). At tho 
same time Y'orkc himself gave up tho forts at 
Zutphen, of which ho was in command, and 
went over to Philip. 

Yorktown, Thk Surrender op (Oct. 19, 
1781), is memorable as the last impoi'taut 
act of the American War of Independence. 
Early in August Cornwallis had, in obedience 
to oilers fi-om Clinton, withdrawn into Y’ork- 
town, a place whose safety required a nav^ 
superiority in its defenders, and at this 
time that superiority had passed away to 
tho French, who had a large fleet under 
De Grasse in those waters. Comw’allis was 
aware of the danger of his position, espe- 
cially so when, on Sept. 28, the combined 
French and American armies appeared in 
sight. On Oct. 1 tho investment was com- 
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pletod, and works wi re bc-g.'.«i witli a vit-w to 
the bombardment of the Lugli.sh position. 
After an inetfectual attempt to cany the in- 
fantry across tlie stniit into Gloucester, a small 
town on the opposite headland, Cornwallis 
Sent a Hag of truce proposing to capitulate on 
Condition that the gamsons of Gloucester and 
^ ovktown should be sent home on their word 
of honour not again to serve agsnn.st America 
or her allies. SVashington would not acj ept 
these t<.‘rius, and finally Cornwallis sur- 
rendered his public Stores and artillery in the 
two forts, as well as all the shipping in the 
harbour, the men to remain prisoners of war 
in America, the ships to become the pro])orty 
of France. With the sunender at Yorktown 
the war was virtually at an end. 

Buucroft, History of tfnit<<i Statfs; MaLoii, 

Uialofy. 

Young, Akthur (A. 1741, d. 1820), was a 
writer of numerous works on ugi-iculture and 
rural economy, to collect information on 
whii'h subjects ho made numerous journeys 
through the British Isles and on the Conti- 
nent. in 1784 he {)ublished a perioilical work 
called the Annals of Agt icuHnre. In 1780 he 
was apiHjinted .Secretary to the Board of 
Agri<-uUure. Young’s works, espeeiallv his 
J'olHical Arithmet'xc (1774) and his Travels 
(1792), are of very great value for the light 
they tlirow on the state of society, trade, and 
Jigriculturo in P'nglund, IreLind, and France. 
Young’s account of France, which he visited 
on the eve of the Revolution, is of singular 
interest. 

Young, Rohekt {d. 1700), one of the 
most disreputable informers of the seventeenth 
century, was ordained a deacon in the Irish 
Church, but was expedlcKl from his firat parish 
for immorality, and from his third for bigamy. 
In IG84 he was convicted of having forged 
Sancioft’s signature, and was sentenced to the 
pillorj'and imprisonment. When Monmouth’s 
insuiTcetion broke out he gave witness of a 
retended conspiracy in Suffolk against the 
ing, but his evidence was proved to be false. 
After the Revolution he determined to become 
an accuser of the Jacobites, and concocted a 
story of a plot against William and JIary. In 
1692, he forged a paper purporting to be an 
association for the restoration of the banished 
king, to which ho appended the names of 
Marlborough, Ck)rnbury, Salisbury, Sancroft, 
and Sprat, Bishop of Rochester. A sub- 
ordinate agent named Blackhead drop])cd the 
paper in one of Sprat’s flower-pots. Young 
thercujKin laid information before the Privy 
Council. 3Iarlborotigh was committed to the 
Tower, and .Sprat taken into custody, hut tho 
document could not be found. Blackhead 
thereupon rescued it from its hiding-place, 
and gavo it to Young, who had it conveyed 
to tho Secretary of State. But when con- 
fronted by Sprat, Blackhead lost his presence 
of mind, and confessed all. Young, however, 


I with un}ihi>bing effrontery juTsistod in his 
I ilenial. \oiing was imprisoned ;tud pilloriod. 
Ih' was finally hanged for eoining. 

Yoang England Party, The. was th- 

name given to a giou]» of Tory jM.litieians 
during the Com-l..;iw struggles of 18-12—46, 
inostly young members of aristocratic families, 
'i'hey came prominently before the i>uhlic in 
tlie autumn of 1844. It was the theory of the 
Young FngLmd Party that wluit wa.s sup- 
j)osed to be the ancient relation between rieh 
and poor should be restored. The landowners 
and wealtliy classes were to be the benevolent 
protectora and leaders, while the ix>or wen* to 
be olK-dient and trustful dependents. Kverv 
effort was to bo made to improve the material 
condition of the labouring elass4,-s, while at 
tlie sjime tune a firm resistmee was to be 
offered to the levelling sjiirit of tlie age, to 
free-trade, and to tlie jirineiples of the Libe- 
rals generally. Combined with a good deal 
<jf coxcombry and conceit, tliei-c was an ele- 
ment of usefulness in tlie Young Englanders. 
" What the Tnietarian priesth(>o<l were at 
this time requiring of their flocks,” says Miss 
Martineau, “ the Young England politicians 
were striving for witli tho working elassi*s ; 
and the sjKJCtiicle was s<‘en of Sunday sjHirts 
encouraged, as in tho old Catholic times ; and 
popular festivals revived at which young 
lords and members of Parliament jiulled off 
their coats to play cricket with tlu? labourers, 
or moved about among the crowd in tho park 
cr on the green, in the stylo of the feudal 
superior of old.” In Parliament the Young 
Engbind jiolilicians, affecting to believe in 
the “Old Tory principles ” of tho prijceding 
century, chiefly distinguished themselves by 
tlieir noisy ojijiohition to the Whigs. 'I'hoy 
opposc*d the repeal of the Com I^aws, vio- 
lently attacked Peel for his change of jiolicy, 
and declined to join tho Peelites. Among 
their most prominent members wei-c Lord J. 
lilannera, and the Hon. G. Smytho, meinlH.‘r 
for Canterbury ; and Jlr. Disraeli lent them 
his supjKn-t, and was looked upon in some sort 
ns their leader. 

Martineau, H>((. of the Peace, ii. 530. 

Young Ireland Party. Thegi oupo! 
men known under this name, among whom 
Gavan Duffy, Meagher, and ilitchell are tho 
best known, were at first followers of 
O’Connell, and did much for the Irish cau.<M? 
by writing papers, historical romances, niul 
national songs, and by publishing old ones. 
In 1843 they separated from O'Connell afler 
his failure to repel force by force at Clontari, 
and began to be known as the Physical Force 
Party. In 1848 Smith O’Brien became their 
leader, and as a consequence of his fulilo 
attempt at rebellion, many of them were 
sentenced to transpoilation, or at least had to 
leave Ireland. Some of them, like Gavan 
Duffy, attained high distinction in the 
colonies. 
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Zemaun Shah (rf 1802 ), tho ruler ^ I 
Afghanistan, threatened to invade India 
during the years 179o-98, and even entered 
into negotiations with lippoo bulUn. Lord 
Welle^lev however, concluded an alliance 
with Persia against him, and internal factions 
prevented his intended invasion. He was 
slain daring the civil war in 1802. 

Zemindars. Tub, are Indian revenue 
oniet-rs, to whom the right of collecting so 
ui IK h revenue was originally farmed out by the 
M<..nil dvnastv. These officers tended to be- 
come hereditary, and thus to ^smne the ^si- 
tion of an aristocracy collecting tribute from 
the land, a quota of which was paid into the 
coders of the state. In Comwjillis’s settle- 
ment of Bengil these tax-gatherers were 
elevated into landed aristocracy, on the | 
model of the English. The term “zemin- 
dar ” has consequently become identified 
in meaning with the expression “landed 
proprietor.*’ 

Zulestein. Wh-I-iam ^enry Nassau 
Ifl. 1709), was greatly trusted by William oi 
Orange, afterwards William III., and em- 
ployed by him in the intrigues with the 
English Opposition in 1687. He was sent to 
conCTtitulate King James on the birth of the 
Prince of Wales. When William invaded 
England, Zulestein was sent to James declin- 
ing a proposed conference with the Prince of 
Orange. On the aeees.^ion of William he 
was made Master of the Robes. In 1691 he 
accompanied William to Holland. In 1695 
Zulestein was creat»-d Earl of Rochford, and 
received large grants of propeity in Ireland, 
which were attacked by the Commons in the 
Resumption Bill. 

Macaulay, Hist. 0/ EnglamL 

Ztllula,xid. In January, 1879, a war 
broke out between the British and the Zulu 


S:- \'fmak;°;e“p3o^ f S'thf ri by to 

ixiru v./nei attorked at Isandhlwana. 

Tto "nd detoto with tho 

itughtcr'of sevLl hundred BriU.h troops. 
The war was continued, and on Jul> ^ 
Octewavo was completely defeated at Ulundi, 
nal taken prisoner by the English, and 
^nt ta Ca^town. Zululand was divided 
into a number of small principalities under 

the native chiefs, and a “ Reserve 

on the bordei-s of Natal, with, a British 

Resident to watch over tho country, 
stituted. In 1883 Cetewayo was aUow^ ta 
visit England, and subsequently was replaced 
Man 26. 1883) in possession of a large iian; 
if his dominions. 'J’he result, after ^me 
months of continual fighting between Cete- 
wave and the most powerful of his rivals, 
Usibepu, was that Cetewayo was diaven from 
his .throne (July, 1883)^d soon ^fter^ar^ 
died (Feb. 8, 1884). 'Tho counti-y renamed 
in a state of considerable disorder, owing to 
' civil war among the chiefs, aided by 

turers from the Transvaal; and in J 

rebellion of Dinizulu was crushed, and 
the country annexed. In 190^6 the Zulus 
grew restless under the imposition of a poll- 

tax, and fighting occurred between the natives 

. and colonial troops. A large colonial force 
was raised and the rebellion suppressed after 
some heavy fighting. [South Africa.] 

Zutphen, The Batti.b of (Sept. 22, 
1586), was fought in GuoUlerland between 
the Spaniards under tho Prince of Parma and 
the English forces, who were assisting the 
Dutch, under the Earls of Leicester and 
Essex and Lord WiUoughby The Engli^ 
were besieging Zutphen, nnd attempted to 
cut off a force which was bringing provisions 
to the beleaguered garrison ; but were com- 
pletely foiled. The battle is famous as tho 
ono in which Sir Philip Sidney received hia 

death-wound. 

Motley, IHitcH Republic. 
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Atbot, CharlM, C^Uh^tUf, Lord, 2S5, a 
Abduf RaliQiAO, KhtUtt, 64.1, d 
AbcrdeeD, Fecra^^ of. Gordon, FamQ^ of, 
610, a 

Aber<!e«D Unlvemllf . VnUrtiitUn, lOaS, ft 
Abcy&nce, Pftra^e, 6U7, 6 
AblngdoD. Abbot of, Ahhoi, 2, a 
Aboyne, Lord, Frendfau^ht, 4^1. d 
Aboyae, Peerage of. Gordon, FamGy of, 

610, d 

AbAoloin eud Aciiltoribcl, I>fgdrn, John, 
SS6. 6 

Aba Klea. BetUe of. Soudon, 966, 6 
Abu Kru, Bettk of, Soudon, 966. 6 
Acb&icuA, ^ud^y, 9S, a 
Ada de Warecuje, Utnry^ Pfin<4 of S<oi* 
land, 660, 6 

Ad^oif, 0. P, Otnrta Contention, 
490, b 

AiUtra, J. Q., Adame, John, 7, b 
Addreoi to Uio Peoi^le, etc., IPolion, 
1067, b 

Addin, AUhelm, a 
AdopUv# Actf, Xoedf Gortmmeni Aet$, 
664, b 

S63, d 

Advocatufl, Abbot, I, b 
M{l$ar, Aigar, 39. b 
AUlgl/u, ISh^ta. 496. d 
^UbeAb, Alpkrge, 3S, b 
ACUred, Alfred, 30, 3i, 39 
AUirod Uie BUiellug, Alfred the EAelina, 
39, b 

MUric, Alfrie, 39. b 
^Ue. Sna, 499, b 
Atedloe. King, IVetees, 1063, b 
iBihelbald, BthelbeU, 440. b 
iBLbdbert. Sthelberl, 440, b 
if^Uieinjed, EiheyUda, 440, b 
ACtheUrlib. EibetfrWk, 441. d 
>£Uielbuo, BtAelAun, 441, a 
/£tbdooUi, BOulnoiA, 441, d 
A^tbelred, MOulred, 441,6, 449. d, 6 
Atthdvdd, Eihel^ld, 449. 6 
i^thdwwd, MiSel^ard, 449, 6 
’ /CthdwuSiig, Alfred, 30. 31. 39 
AlthdvuU, FibelKuif, 449, 6 
AmrmaUoa BUI, OaiAe, Parliarruntafg, 
776, 6 

Afsul-al'Hulk, Chiiral PrpedUion, 
960, 6 

AgeoU-Oeaerd, CohnUe, 987, 6 
AgUtrseot, Poreete, 468. 6 
AdUtore. Adfuialore, 10 
Aid pur lelre flU chevalier, Aid, 90, 6 
Aid pur nOa morkr, Aid, 90, 6 
Aldan. 8(oi4, 996, d 
A4uiUop, Blege of, Uund/U Yean* War, 
683, d 

Alrehlnneclii, trUh Churek, 619. a 
Ahbv Khan. Afghan Ware, 16, a 
Albd^, Goufitcee of, Albang, Peerage of 

Alboor, Duebogj of, Albany, Peerage of, 

. », 6 

AlberonI, Spain, 969. a 
— , Stanhope, 967, 6 

7“ , Pfudri, 978, d 

AkodUr, Lord, Alexandria, Bombard^ 
men( of, 30, a 


I Alcluyd, Cumbria, 346, a 
■ , />u«n6df<on. 3^0« d 

AlcewiU), Alfred, 30, a 
\ AJUberi of Wessei, fne. Sing of Weaet, 
69S. 6 

Allefr^ey, C6<tPiarf /rfondi, 949, a 
AiiJiryth, wife of Harold. EUgnr, 496, d 
AlJgyth, wife of Edmund Ironelde. 

Edmund iron tide, 406, 6 
AldwuU. King, Satt Anglia, 397, 6 
AlC'CoDoer, AU^ TatUr, 9^, d 
Ale-Fouader, AU^Tatier, 98. a 
AtexADder I.. liuttia, 698, 6 
AletAoder 11., Pope. Papacy, 796, a 
AlexAoder 111., Po|>«, Papacy, 706. a 
AleiAoder VI. . Pope, Papacy, 798, b 
Aleiandrla, Bombard cueat of, Egypt, 
490, b 

Alfonso X., Spain, 96S, a 

Alfred. Prince. Gftece, RelaHone %rUh, 

616. d 

AUwoM. King of the East Angies. EaS 
Anglia, 398. d 

AU Boub* College, Oxford, VnitettUUt, 
1097. b 

Allen. WUliam, KOling no Murder, 646. a 
Ahiidiis, Zfneoln, 686, b 
Aliueric, Count of Angoukme. ieabeUa 
of Angoul’me, 614, o 
Alpln, Picie, 019. b 

Alured of Beverley, Alfred {of BeretUy), 
139. d 

Alurc«l. MatUtew. Alured, John, 39, d 
Aoibroeius, Count. Englith Congueti,4^^,a 
Anilr«ul-Mulk. CAfiraf Eepedilion, 960, t 
Auiy Bobtart, LeUetie^, 677. a 
Audrewes. BUbop. Sigh Church, 606. a 
Angels, Coinage, 283, a 
AngllA Kedlvtra. Sprigge, 904. 6 
Anglo 'American ArblUaUon, Venetuela, 
1033, d 

Aoglo'Frencb Agreement, Eduofd Vil», 
4166, 6 

Anglo-Japeneee AUUoce, China, 260, b 
Anglo-Saxon Borough. Domeeday Book, 
370, d 

Anglo -Turkish Convsnton. Cyprus, 349,6 
Angoumois, AngouUme, 63, a 
Angus, FeoeUa, CounUss of, Senneih //. 
640, « 

Angus. Kingdom of, Sighlande, 667, a 
Angus Mor, Fergut Mot, 464, a 
Angus, PUi$, 890. a 
Anjou, Uargaret of, Suffolk, OSf, d 
Amu, Kliig of the Bast Angles. Saei 
Anglia, 397, 6 

Annals of Scotland. Hailee, Lord, 694, a 
Aonodey, Anglesey, Peerage of, 48, 6 
Annoley. Alaurice, AnnetUFe ^ 

Annual RegisUr, Burke, Edmund, ^6, d 
AnU-Corn-l^w League. Corn-Latet, 316, a 
Antwerp. Blege of, Wakkertn, 1043, d 
Anwur-ud-Dcen, Camatle, Ei9, b 
AodbOn. Auehy, 98, a 
Appropriation. Croun, 241, 6 
Apaley, Bir Jotn, Nuickinwn. Lucy, 697, d 
A^l Pacha, Alexandria, Bombardment 

ArbItnUoD. Angb-Americao, Venetuela, 

Arcbl^op's Commisaary Court, Arris- 
eiatiical Jurisdiction, 401, 6 


Archdeacon's Coufi, Ecclctiaeticol 
Juritdicthn, 401. 6 

Ardderyd. Battle of, Kentigern, St., 049. a 

Ardn, Highlands, 667, a 

Ard-r1, ireiand, ^4. 6 

Areopagltica. Prett, 833. 6 

Afgyle, bishopric of, Alexander If., 98, 6 

Army, Military SytUm,7^(f, a, b 

. Carduetl, 299. a 

Arc ExpedlUon, Figeria, 76$. a 
Artevelde. Flandert, 463. 6 
ArthingtoD, Sacketl, IVGtiam, 693, b 
Arthuret, Battle of. Cumbria, 345, a 
Articles, Lords of the, Etiaiet of Scotland, 
The, 499, d 

Ashaiitee, trrif African Coloniet, 1063, b 
(tee also pp. 84. 86) 

AsMTiio BepUm Bacracnentoruin, De- 
fender 0 the Faith, 301, b 
Asslxe, dusUces uf, JusHce, 636. d 
ArtoD, 81r Arthur, IHogktd'i, 396, d 
Atheiils. Oath in Courts of tAu, 776, a 
A theme Oxonlenses. Wood, Anthoig, 

10^6, b 

Athole. Kingdom of, I/igklandt, The, 

667, d 

AtoMa, Marlborough, 5dfdA, Zlu<As(r of, 
714, d 

AUebatii, Britons, 193, a 
Attachment, Court of, Fotetle, 409, a 
AtUcus, Addissn, 9, a , 

Aubroebe. BalUe of, ffundrrd r eart 

War, 683, a , . ^ 

Audience, Court of, Ecdetiasiieai J*tH$* 
diction, 40), b 
Aumaie, A16#in47rlr. 24. d 
Authorised Version, Bible, 169. 6 
Auvergne, ^pigrrfnr, 46, d 
Avignon. Por>ed at. Popdrg. 797, * 
Avrauches, Monastery of, Anselm, 60, « 
Ayuh Khan, Afghan Ware, 16, d 
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Bacon. Francis, St. Albans, 903, a 
Bacon, Robert, Aberdeen Oociote. 4. a 
Bacon's Rebellion, Coloniet, The 
American, 988. d 

Badlcsmere, Lord, ItabeUa, Wife of 
Eduard //., 014. b 

BagiuUl, 8ir Henry, Blackualer, Bniue 
oA 168 , d . 

Bahadur Bbab, IndicA ifediny, 697, d. 6 
Bailie, Alderman. 97, b 
Baird, General. Bed Sea ExpedUion, b 
Baker. Major Henry, Londonderry, 
6H6. d 

Raker Pasha, Soudan, 966, b 
Bakewell. Sir, AgricuUurr, 90, d 
Balancing LelUr. Somert, uird John, 

BaicsnVuail. Large Dedaration, 069, b 
Baldwin, Count of FUmJers, AWnorfr, 
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BaldwinsUnd, Flandert, ReUtione uHh, 
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Banda, Occupation of, Jaea, 696, a 
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Naslr Khan. Afyhttn l\'ar$. 15. o ^ 

NatAl, Boor Inv.iiioii of, Boot War, I70tf,6 
Natal, South Afrifo, 956, a 
NAlknnal AfrlcAii Company, Sigrrio, 
757, h 

Nnllvi, VilUnog^, 1037. a 

'* Ndtioo oI tibopkoc|>era ,** AdOffu.Soniutl, 

KaturalisAtloD, AUfnt, 39, b 
Ne<k»vcr«, The, Bnufit ot Vlffgy, 150, 6 
NccUii, Fieit. S19. h 
■ ■ — — ^ SfguUe, 030, a 
NectAUsnicre, Battle of, Bgfffd. 420, a 
Neerwltidcn, BatUe of, L^ndfn, HaliU of, 
667, a 

NcUs. VilUnngr, 1037, a 
NelU. Hul, Jreloftd, 604, b 
NeinPlUikA, CtUi, 241, a 
Nesselrwle, Count. l*oU$h Qufition, 825. a 
NelherUvnOa, Bollond, JifloHont uUh, 
671. rt 

New CoUcfte, Oxford, Vnitff$UUi, 1027, b 
New Oulnea, Au$lralasio. 102. b 
New HAinpablre. Colonin, The Amerifan, 
b 

New Jersey, Cohniee, The Americon, 
2^H. b 

New Lights, IrUh Churrh, 613. b 
New Providence, Bafuimat. 45, a 
NewcAsUe, See ot, Bhhoprie, 103, b 
NevcAsUe, Treaty of. AUxander ///., 
29. a 

NewiiKvn. John Henry, High Chureh, 
6G0. b 

Kewsiwpett, Prtii, Libetty of the, 635, h 
Ney, Qttoire Brae, 845. a 
— . irafrrloo. 1050. a 
NichoUs. Kmperor, Huafa, 898, b 
Nlcholb, Colonel, A/morah, 3 h. a 
Nichobon, Brigadier, Ikihi, Siege of, 
(1857). 364, b 

NicoLu ot Hereford. Btble, 157, b 
Niger Coaat Protectorate. H'ril Afrieon 
Coloniee, 1064, a 

KlzAm-uNMulk, CAffral Expedition, 
2606. 6 

No. 45. irokr#. 1072, 6 
N'oblUty, Feerage, 807. 6 
Nobles, Coinage, 283. a 
Nolan. CaptAln, Gaftray Eleetion, 4SG. 6 
Non-Provlded ^boob, Edueation, 408. 6 
Nootka Sound , Spain. 959, a 
Norfolk, King of, Rei. Itoheri, C43, o 
Nornuinby, Lord, <Spa»ifiA J/am*ap<r. 
060. a 

Noriitanhy, 31arriub of, Butkinghamehife, 
Duke of. 200. 6 

North. Praneb. Lord, Ouilford, Lord, 
521. 6 

Kortli. Mr.. Oovernor of Ceylon. Kandy 
Wan, 638. a 
Ko'tbmen, Danes, 359, a 
Nor til •West Frontier FrovtDce, Curson. 
347, o 


North* West Territories . 

a, A 

Nott. General. Afghan Wan, 15, 6 
Nuns. A’wnnerto. 774, 6 


o 

0‘Brlco. Goodman, Cardell. 508. b 
Ochlcrlony, Colonel. Delhi. Sieg^ of. 364, a 
OckJey. battle of, Ethelicuif, 443, a 
OcU, King of Kent, Rent, Kingdom of. 
641. 6 

Offa, King. Ktsei. AWngdom of, 436, 6 
OftaJey, Barony of, Fitzgerald, ramuy of, 
459. 6 

OfTaly. <*ounli<r. The Irish, 324, 6 
Ogam liiscrlptions, Insctiptione, Celtic, 
COO. a 

Old Guard. The. IVairrfao, 1056, b 
Old Whig, Addison, 8, b 
oiwegniacht. Connaught, 302, a 
Onidurtnan. BatUe of, AtoAmer, 665, a 

Noudan, 956. o 

Orat4>r Hunt, Spa Fields RMs, 959, b 

, Peterloo, 817, a 

Ordination, Amr/lee. 150, a 
Ordovices. Britons, 193, a 
OreU>. Genera ConoenUan, 491, a 
Orford, Edward, Earl of, Buss^U, 897, a 
Orford, Horace, Earl of, U'afpofe, 1050, a 
Orfortl. Hobert, Earl of IP of|*ob, 1040, a 
Oriel ('oUege. Oalord, VniversUtes, 1027, a 
Orleans, Charles, Duke of, Jlenry V,, 
Ring, 553, a 

Ormonde, Earldom, etc.* of, BuUer, 
Family of, 211, A 

Orrery, Earl of, BoyD, Lord, 189, b 
OrHinl, Bernard's Coze, 154, a 
Osburgh, The Uuly. Alfred, 30, a 
OUac. Alfred, 30. a 

Oinaburg, bi&bopric of, York, 1005, a 
Oasory. Title of, Buiier, Family of. 
211, b 

Oslcnd Company, ^anowf, Treaty of, 
633, a 

Oswald, King, Aidan, SL, 21, 6 
Oswald. King. yVesui, 1063. b 
OtU IV., Emperor, doAa, Ring, 631, a 
OUo. Council ot, Counrto, Eeeteeiasiieat, 
3irJ. A 

Otto. King ot Greece, Orteet, Relations 
with, 615. a 

OUobou. CouncU of, CouneiU, EeeU- 
tiasiUal, 322. b 

Oudeiwirde, ApanfsA Sueeeseion, 901. a 
Overlord, Land Tenure, 005, o 
Overseers. Poor Loses, 826, a 
Overton's Plot, Jlarrison, Thomaz, 638, b 
Owain ap Oruftydd, Glendoscrr, 604, a 
Owen Gwynedd, H'olri, 1045, a 
0«en Tudor, Tssdors, 1015, 6 
Oxford, Karl of. Barley, Itobert, 535, 6 
Oxford, Bee of, fiizhaprie, 163. a 
Oxford University. Vniterziiies, 1027, 6 
Oyer and Terminer, Justices of, Juxtietp 
636. a 


Paardeberg, Battle of, Boer War, 1705, a 
Pakeobam, Sir £., Ameriean War, 49. a 
Palmer Bank. Baztings, FraneU, i«f 
Siarguiz of, 541, b 

Palmer. BIr Geoffrey, Bridgman, Sir 

Orlando, 18S, a 

Palmer. WUlUtn, High Church, 566, 6 
Pannage, Foresiz, 468, A 
Pat>eron, Cardixud John, Irish Churth, 
612. A 

PAi>er Duty, Pms, 836, a 
Paramaribo. English BeUlemeni at, 

Guiana, 521. a 

Parbh CouneJb Bill, Foteler, 1086, A 
Park. Colonel, Antigua, 62, a 
Parke, Sir J.. Wensleydale's Case, 1062. a 
Parliamentary ItegisUr. The, Almon, 
37. A 

Parnui, Dueby of, ^fjr-fo^CAoprRs, Prrafy 
ot. 22, A 

Parnell, Henry Brooke, Congteion, Lord, 
301, A 

Fasaaro, Cape, Spain, 959. a 
Passive ItesIstAnee, EduaUfon, 409, a 
Pasturage, Rights of. Common Lands, 
293. A 

Patay. Battle of, i7undred FearF IVar, 
583, A 


Paterson, William, Banting, 123, A 
Patriorcli of Jcriioalcm, Bek, Anthony, 
147. A 

Patron. Adroieson, 14, a 
Paul IV.. Pope. Papacy, 798, A 
Pavla, B.'^tUe of, Henry VlII., King 
557. A 

PcACC of Ticnlslo. Elgin, 425, a 
Peasant Revolt, Lollards. 085, A 
, Tyler, Wat, 1019, a, A 

pecaactan. Mertia. 727, A 
Pedro the Cruel, Aararrrfr, 748, A 
Peel Towers, C’ailirs. 233. A 
l*eers. Privileges of. Peerage, 807. A 
Petrs Heprc^ntatlve, Peeragt, 808, a 
Pembroke College, Oxford, V niter silUs, 
1027, A 

Penal Servitude, Prisons, 837, A 
Penang, Sttaiis AVf/frmrrtfj, 974, A 
Penny, Coinage, 2 a‘ 1, a 
Pepys, Charles ChrbU>phcr, CotUnham, 
l«l Earl of, 317. A 

Perlgiieux, Bbhoprlc of, ^AAevfllr, Treaty 
of, 1, a 

Perkin Warbeck, lyarArr*. 1052, a 
Perrers, Alice, Edvard ///., 415, a 
PcsUlence, Black Death. 164. o 
peter de la 51are, Speaker, 062, A 
Peter the CVucl, Portugal, 830, A 
^ _ « »>, Spain, 058, a 

Peter the Great, Hustia, 898, a 
Peterborough, Abbot of, ^AAd, 2, a 
Peterborough, Sec of, Bishoprie, 163, a 
FeUrhouse , Cambridge, V nivtfsUies, 

Petit Bergcaoty, Sergeanty, 932, a 
Petitions. Ilecelrers of. Bills, Parlia- 
mmiary, 1^, a 

PetlUnns. Triers of, Bills, PatUamentary, 
160. a 

Pett, Phineas, Kary, 750, A 
Petty Jury, Jury, 633, A, 634, A 
Philadelphia. Capture of, Amtriean In^ 
dependence, War of, 41. A 
Philip Augustus. King of France, John, 
King, 630, A. 631. a 

, Riehard 874, A 

Philip V,, ClrrrAI, 1930. a 
Philip, Count of Flinders, Flanders, 
Belctions vilh, 463, a 
Phllipi>oteaux, Aere, 6, A 
Phirnlx Park Murders, PameQ Cow 
mistion, 804, a 

Placeiua, Duchy of, Aix*la*ChapeIU, 
Treaty of, 22, A 

Plggott, Richard, Parnell Commission, 
894, a 

Pilgrim Fathers, Colon bi, Thx Ameriean, 
288, A 

Pinkney, Robert de, Clafmauli of As 
5eoflto Crovn in 1291, 270, A 
Pittsburg, Fort Duguesne, 479» A 
PUcks, Coinage, 284, a 
PUntageneU, Angtvins, 46, a 
Pbten, Madame de, Darlington, Countese 
of, 357, a 

Plegmund, Jf/frd,31,A 
Poaching. Gams Lavs, 487, a 
Points, Colonel, Longdate, Sir J/armd* 
duke, 667, A 

Police Rates, Rales, 853. a 
Police, Vote of. Eleelions, 424, A 
Poll Tax, Taxation, 991, A 

. Tyler. Wat, 1019, A 


Pollock, General, Afghan Wars, 13. A 
Polychronioon. Bigden, Ralph, 585, a 
Pomart, Queen, Tahiti (Question, 087, A 
Pombal, Portugal, 631, A 
Pondlcheny. Versaillet. 1034, A 
Pontlgny, Roger of, Roger of Pentigny, 
888. A 

Poor Priests, lonordi, 685, A 
Poor Rates, Poor Lavs, 827, a 
Popliam, 61r Home, Buavs Ayres, 200, A 
486. a 

Porcupine. Peter, CoAArfI, IFfUfam, 
2^. a 

PortarllngtoD, Boron, Oalvay, Bart of, 
486. a 

Pori Elisabeth, Sou A Afriea, 955« A 
Pori-Reeve, BaGiff, 116, a 
i Reeve, 857, o 

Porte Ferrajo, Evacuation of, Amiene, 
Treaty of, 44, A 
Port Mahon. StarOtope, 967, a 
Posse CocDitatus, Sheriff, 941, A 
Pottlnger. Sir Edward, i^rraf, 5S0| A 
Pound* Coinage, 2S2» A 
Fowls, IVabs. 1044, a 
Prspcentor, Chapter, 250, a 
Prwposltus, Manor, 708, A 
P»U, ClurlM, Camdtn, Iri Bari, 910, 
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Prcbeiidofy, 2y>, a 

Pr<rcarl;c, Alanor, 70^, 6 
Pr«|H»'Ku4. HO, a 

Pr«fo,$aUvQ Court, £«U$iattU^l Jurif 
di<tiCfn, 40), 6 

Pfciburg, Treaty of, French JUtolution, 
ira^ of the, 479, b 

Present Tenauti. Land Legislation, ^^2, h 
Pre^utetlou, Lene/ice, b 

Pfc^t-#!!, iSonsen, Lord John, 053, b 
Pretoria. BritUh Occui>atioD of, 
liar, ITU^, b 

Frit$U lu IrcUbd, Pend Code, S09, b 
Prince CoQoort. Albert, Prince, 25, o, b 
Prince of M*jUc 9 , Edteard 17/., 41S5, a 
Pdoce ku|>ert*«i Land, Uudron*$ Bay 
TerriVteiti, 5MJ, a 

Piioce^ LoufJO of Waie^, Edstard Vi! , 
4)^^, a 

Priuceii Meu<l of >V& 2 c 9 , Edsenrd VI i., 
41^, a 

Prloceu Party, Anne, Queen, 55, 6 
Pnucese Victoria Mar>“ of Tcck, Edward 
Vli., 4ibA, et 

Prini'iKv Ceuc/a), i^orf IPaf, 1705, ft 
Print-Morka Act, faelory Le^itiation, 
44t». a 

Prior, Abbot, 1, h 
PrlA,ige, Cuilomi, 347, n 
Prlu hari), Tahiti Question, dS7, ft 
i'rivUeKe of PoriJameDt, Purliament, f03, ft 
PrUc Court, Admiralty, Court of, 12, a 
Probate aad Divorce, Court of, Ecele* 
iiastleal Jurisdfetiart, 401, ft 
Pro|>09itu9, Seodle, )39, ft 
protectant Her<*, i*rutHa, 840, a 
Provide*] Schools, Education, 40^, ft 
province Wellealoy, Straits SettUmeut, 
974, ft 

Prorioclal Coiirie, Arehbfshopt, 67, a 
Provlaorg, Statute of, C'fturrft of England, 
903. a 

PruisUiti at Waterloo, }Vaterl>o, 105*1, ft 


Reguard. Court of, Foreets, 46S, o 
Ero.*, Kiog. Sutfolk, O'll, a 
KciideutS. Ambastri^r s , 39, C 


St Aodrewi University, 
ft 

St. Aroaud, Parian, ^50, a 


V nixersklies . 


Keveoue Act. Colonies, The American , St. Aa\|di. of. iitthoyrie, 103, a 


9^9. ft 


St AogUftUuc'e, Abbot of. Abbot, 2. a 


Revised Code, Edueciion, 407, ft, 409, a St benedict of H<iluic. Abbot of, Abbot, 
■, l/twe, 093, a 


9. d 


lte>Ue<l Vcrtioo of tbo New TcsUtucat, St C^tiicrine's f'oUege, Cambridge, Cm 


Bible, 15^. ft 
Rex Anglorum, Eyhert, 490, a 
Jthivalloa, IVales, 1044. ft 


ter sides, lO'Zii, ft 
St Davld'i, Arciibisbop of. Bis>>orri(, 
103, a 


Kbode IsUnd, Colontes, The American, St E^lmondebury, Edmund. St., 400, o 


999, ft 

Rbo'Jc*, Cecil, Tfansraal, 1009, a ; ct 
073. o 

Rbodri Mawr, IVcles, 1044, a 
Hbyddercli, Hae), Cumbria, 345, a 
libys ap ftloredudd, b'ofrr, 1040, a 
Rhys ap Tcwdwr, IVales, 1045, a 
HI, Irelsnd, 005. d 
I/iyhlande, 507, d 

Richard SUuoD, Simnel, Lambert, 949, ft 
Riders, Coinage, 984, a 
fudge way. IV ^y» 599, ft 

Rfd^dale Judgiiieut, Adrertisements, 13, ft 
Rltrl, fird Birrr Erpeditton, ft50, ft 
Riot Act, Meeting, 725, a 
Rll>oo, SeO of, Bislyyprie, 163, o 
R)pi>erda, Baron, George /.. 493, a, ft 

Oanoter, The Trea'y of. 


539, ft 

UltuaUsts, l/tgh Church, 500, ft 
Roberts, Lord, Botr War, 170ft. a, ft; cf« 
b^4. ft 

RoberUon, Sir George, ChUral Expedition, 

2G0ft, ft 

RobUooo Ousoc, £>roe, Daniel, 302, ft 

Rochford, Lady. Culpepper, 344, a 

Rogers. Jobu, Bible, 159, a 

Hogues and Vagabonds, Vagrancy, 1031 , a 

Ho^Uis, Bohilevnd, ftsO, ft 

Rokeby, Sir Thoiiiaa, Bramham Moor, 


182, a 

Punning Inscription, AM, Thomas, 3* a RoUe, EobeH, Bible, 167, ft 
Purvey, John, H!bU. 157. ft Roman Ue Ron, llo«, 1041, a 

Puiey. EUward Rouverie, High ChurOi. R«i»<*»v-aUe,. Battle oj. Oaimng, 4S3. 6 


&G 6 . ft 

PulU. BUhop, Ilertlord, 6C1, 6 


Q 

Quartering Act, Colonies, The AmrrUan, 
2S9, ft 

Quarterly Review, Jrijfty, Frantis, Lord, 
62.5, ft 

Queens* College, Cambridge, Vniteriides, 
109S, d 

Queen's College, Oxford, Unfrfrrhfri, 
1097. a 

Queeusiand, Australasia, 109, a 


R 

Rogonaot, Rao Ragoba, Hastings, IPerrm, 
640, ft 

Rafkes. Robert, Education in England, 
407. a 

EafiJuU, Jiafpuiana, 850, ft 
Rariililks, SpanM Succession, 960, ft 
ItauiDuggur, SOJi Wan, 048, a 
Hampoor Ohaut, Treaty of, Ameer Ehan, 
40, a 


Hooke, Admiral, La Hogue, The BaUU of, 
659, ft 

Roi, WiUUtD de, Ctaimanie cf the 5<ollf#ft 
CrouH in 1291. 270, ft 
llose'Noble, Coinage, 993 , 0 , 6 
Rose, Hugh James, High Church, 
560. ft 

Rose, Sir Hugh, Indian Mutiny, 59S, a 
How, Alexander, Aberdeen Doctors, 4, a 
Ron, Gcberal, Arneriean War, 43, d 
Rosaa, Brthon, 164, a 

Kosaa, O'Douo^’aii, Fenian Conspiracy, 
453. d 

Rothschild, baron Lionel de, Jews in 
England, C29, d 

Rotten boroughs, Reform Bills, bC2, ft 
Royal Irish CoQft^ulary, Drununond, T., 
396, ft 

Royal ftlarrlago Act, Marriage Laws, 
717, d 

Royal Mger Company, Eigtria, 756, a 
Royal Titles Bill, Lowe, 1115, ft 
Royal University, Eduealion in Ireland, 
409, 0 

Rump, Los\g ParliarrsenX, C90« ft 
Roremond, Capture of, Anne, 55, ft 
Kuaso'AIgban Frontier, Penf>deH /nd- 
dml^ 813, 0 

Ruthveo, Lord, Ooirrfs, WiQiam, Earl 
of. 611. ft 

Ruthven, Alexander, Oowrie Conspiracy, 
511, ft 


Ramsay, Sir John, Cowrie Conspiracy, Buthren, Patrick, Brentford, Etsrl of, 
512. 0 ISA, ft 

Ramsey, Abbot of. Abbot, 2. 0 UnUelers, Vagrancy, 1030, ft 

JUnke Quoted, William III., 1070, 0 Huvlgny, Marquis de, Oalway, Earl of, 
lUnulf, >^1 of Chester, Constance of 480. 0 

Brilanny, 305, ft Ryols. Coinage, 9S3, 0 

Rawdon, Francis, Mattings, Francis, Jiydderch Haei, Keniigem, Su, C42, 0 


Jrl Marguis of, 541, 0 
Reading, Abbot of, Atboi, 2, 0 
Reading, battle at, Alfred, 30, ft 
Record CommUsloo, Record Office, 855, ft 
Rector, Clergy, 275, o 
Red lUver Kzp^Uoo, Wolseley, 1095, 0 ; 
cL 850 

Redalwnk#, Island Scots, 016, 0 
Bed vers, Margaret, Breaut/, /'dU:rr de, 
163. 0 


Ryde^, Dudley, tiarrouby, 539, ft 


RadooUpore, 5fLA Ware, 049, 0 
Saer-cvlle, Ireland, 005, 0 
Baer*fuldtr, Ire^std, 005, ft 


Radvald. King of the East AngUs, East Safety, Committee of, Long ^rliamenf. 


Anglia, 397, 0 
Eegtmdd, Sub*Prior of Conterbogy, Xeny* 
ton, Stephen, Odd, ft 

Register of Teachcn, Education, 409, ft 
Begni, Britons, J93, a * 

Begrailng. Cam^Xairs, 314, 0 

Hiot.— 42 


069, ft 

St. Albans, Qiarles Beauclsrk, Duke of, 
Osrynn, Eleanor, 622, ft 
dt. Aibi^, See of, /ffsAoprfr, 163, ft 
St. Andrews, BUboprk ot, Alexander /., 
29, ft 


St. Bdfuumri, Abbot ot. Abbot, 2, o 
St. logo, Tuwn of, Jamaica, G19, a 
SL Juhn's at Jerusalem, Breittren of, 
IlorjtitatUrs. JKe h nights, 576, a 
St. John's College, Cambridge, C niter- 
silies, 1021 , 0 , ft 

St. John's College, Oxford, V nicer sides. 
Iu97. ft 

St. John. Henry, Bolingbrokc, Viseouni, 
172, ft 

61. John of Jerusalem, Prior of. Abbot. 
2 . 0 

St. LU. Simon de, Huntingdon, Peerages 
of, 594 , ft 

St. Man's Clyst, Battle at, Bedford, 
lit Earl, 14*i, 0 

SL Mary's. York, Abbot of. Abbot. 
2 . a 

BU Michael and St. George, EnighlX>od, 
Order of, 650, a 

St. QucDlin, Dudo of, JumUges, irffham 
of, 632, 0 

St. Ruth, Aghrim, Bcltle of, 16, a 
Si. Salvador, Pdftdf 7 ioi, 115, a 
SaUdln. Hiehord /., 674, ft 
Sale. Genera), Afghan Wars, 15, ft 
Salines, Marquis de, Oibrallar, 500, 0 
SoJoujons, Allcrmaii, Jews in England, 
cr.*, a 

Salylhly, Patrick. Claimants of the Seob 
(iih C'rotnt m 1291, 271. 0 
Sandemanlans, Olasiitcs, 503, 0 
Sand KJver ConvenUou, Tratisvaal, 1009, ft 
Sanquhar Dcclaratiuo, Cameron, Richard, 
220. ft ^ 

Sanna's Poft. Boer War, 170ft, ft 
Soragowa. Statihope, 967, a 
Sark, Channel Islands, 249, 0 
Saucldeburo, Angus, bth Earl of, 53, ft 
SavtUc, George, Halifax, Marquis of, 
525, ft 

Savoy DcclamUon, Independents, 592, 0 
Bawtn, William. Heresy, 562, ft 
Scarlett, General, CWmr 0 n War, 335, a 
BeeatUoj, Coinage, 2&2, 0 
Schlriii Bill, Anne, Queen, 50, ft 
Sdiool Rates, Rates, 853, 0 
Sehulenberg, Ermeugard von, A'rndjL 
Duchess of, G39, ft 

SdopU, Count F., 6 *en<r 0 Co *irmfL>fi. 
490, ft 

Scotlchronicon, Fordan, John, 467. 0 
Scott, Jolin, Eldon, Xst, Earl, 420, ft 
Her ogle, Alexander, Aberdeen Doeiors, 4. a 
Scurvy, AgrteuUure, 19. a 
Scbbl, King, Essex, A'fnydom of, 4 JO, 0 
Secondary* Uucatlou ComiiilisioD, Edu- 
cation, 40H, 0 

ScdlUous ftIceUogs Bill, Meeting, 725, 0 
Selby, Abbot of. Abbot, 2 0 
Sclr^, King, Essex, Kingdom of, 430, ft 
SeUey, See of, Bishopric, 163, 0 
Selwyn College, C^ambrldge, VHirersUies, 
1028. ft 

Senehus Mor, BreSon, 1^3, ft 

Sertef. WiUiam III., 1070, a 

Sepantlil Churches, Independents, 501, ft 

fU|iaratUU. Oaths, Parliamentary, 775, ft 

B^uestnUuo, Clergy, 277, 0 

Ser^, Villenage, 1036, ft 

S^la, Crimean War, 335, 0 

SetOD, Alexander de, Huntly, Alexander, 

Xst Earl of, 585, ft 

Settlement, Law of, Poor Laws, 826, 0 
Seward. King, Essex, Kingdom of, 
430. ft 

Sexburh, Queen, irrmr, 1003, ft 
Seymour, Admiral. China, 2 OO 0 , ft 
Seymour, Sir WUlUm, Arabella Etuart, 

65. ft 

6 hah Jehao, Agra, 17, 0 
Shaw, Dr., Edward V., 417, ft 
Shenandush, The, Genera Contention, 

491. 0 

Shepitooe, 8 ir Theophllos, T ransraal, 
1003, ft 

Sherborne, Bee of. Bishopric, 163, 0 
Snere Afxul, CMitral Expedition, 200ft. ft 
Bhere All Khan. Afghan Wars, 15, ft 
Sbere Singh, Sikh Wars, 947. ft 
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ebcrkff DepuU*. Sheri/f, 042, o 


StopJord. Admiral Sir R., Afrt, 7, « 


Str&tbclyde, yorUtumbria, ?i0, 6 
^t/Athe^Df, Kingdom oi,II(cbtan4$,^‘i, « 
Strict HettleincDt. land Ftnurt, 66d» 6 
6tul. 1062, 6 

SIXCA 4 . C 0 (na^, 2 * 2 , 

SubtnU^oD, Act of, Conrocrtlton, 308, 6 
Sucbot, Ffnintular H'df, 812, o 
Snckiing, ^\r Joho» Army Fhi, 76, a 
Su<2 C'^OjU. £gypf, 420, a 
Suodridgc, Baxoo, .4rgyf<, Ptftayt oU 
72, h 


SliiUlng. Coinfwe. 2^2. b 
SlilrC'Mool, County Court. 327, 6 
SUrlcx, Sir Antbony. Jomaira, 619, o 
Shirky '0 CaM, Commont, Tht Oou$f of, 
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